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WEKK   OFF! 

11  is  luiw  l'.t-j;5.  altlioiigli  thr  i(lr;i  is  so  new 
tliat  we  still  write  I'.f-'-J  at  limes.  Doubtless 
iiiaiiv  of  our  readers  have  made  "ood  resolutions; 
so  have  we  — to  make  Die  rulp  end  Paper 
Ma(/(idvc  hetter  this  year  than  ever  het'ove. 

■THE  YEAR  THAT'S  AWA'    " 

(\}y  \\h-  Kdiloi-  ol  Uif  ■■•I.'UimmI  of  (  oim.uT.-c--) 
Writin-r  on  this  siil.jrcl  iit  Ih-  cniiinirnci'im-iil  of 
the  veai-'tlial  diinl  on  8imdav,  wo  expressed  the  I'inu 
i-onviction  that  the  worst,  from  an  industrial  and  eoni- 
mereial  viewpoint,  was  then  definitely  l.elund  us,  and 
that  the  eountry  .-nuld  ln,,k  forward  witli  eoiifidenee 
to  a  period  of  progressive  hetternienl.  'i'oday  we  are 
able  to  look  l)aek  on  tliat  expression  of  eonvietion 
with  the  satisfaetion  tliat  is  tlie  ,lue  nf  those  whose 
predictions  have  been  eonfirmed  liy  transpired  events. 
Looking  l.aek  on  the  year  liL-.',  Canada  has  every  rea- 
son to  look  hack  on  the  past  twelve  months  with  sen- 
liments  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  every  reason  to  lie 
-laleful  for  the  hounleous  harvest  which  a  benign 
I'roviden.-e  has  vouehsafed  to  us.  A  bumper  wheat  erop 
means,  of  eourse,  plenty,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  of 
Ibe   n)iiversal    food  plenty    not    only    for  ourselves, 

but  also  for  onr  .•iistomers  in  other  lands.  As  most  of 
lhe.se  latter  live  overseas  this  bnaj))er  erop  means 
lar.!rely  increased  railroad  activity  and  a  much  greater 
volume  of  business  at  Canadian  terminal  ports.  But 
a  crop  of  the  dimensions  of  this  year's  means  a  good 
deal  more  than  all  this.  It  means  that,  all  over  the 
land,  the  wheels  of  commerce  will  turn  the  faster.  It 
means  an  enhanced  measure  of  general  prosperity  —  a 
deerease  in  unemployment  and  moie  work  at  wages 
with  a  higher  purchasing  power. 

As  regards  unemployment,  indeed,  we  have  a  very 
solid  and  substantial  reason  for  gratification  in  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  this  situation  in  the  past 
twelve  months.  This  time,  last  year,  the  unemploy- 
ment question  was  of  serious  dimensions.  As  we  write, 
while  unemployment  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
non-existent  —  that  condition  in  a  country  such  as 
Canada,  where  so  many  activities  are  perforce  of  a 
seasonal  character  must  always  be  difficult,  if  not, 
indeed,  impossible,  of  attainment  —  its  proportions 
are  not  sueh  as  to  give  cause  for  national  concern  at 
the  moment.  We  hesitate  to  put  the  matter  higher 
than  that  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  For  we 
are  among  those  wlio  feel  that  the  presence  of  an  un- 
employment   problem   in    this   country   so   favored   by 


nature  and  so  far  I'roni  over-populated,  is  not  due  to 
any  ininiuiable  dei-ree  of  Providence.  On  the  con- 
trary we  believe  that  its  presence  among  ns  at  all  is 
an  anomaly  in  a  young  and  virile  and  vigorous  land. 
But  we  recognize  that  the  problem  of  unemployment 
is  interwoven  with  that  of  immigration  and  that  the 
one  is  never  going  to  be  solved,  entirely  and  satis- 
factorily, apart  from  the  other.  In  the  successful 
liandling  of  our  immigration  problem  in  the  future  is 
to  be  found  the  cure  tlii'  only  complete  and  final 
(Mire  —  of  the  unemijloyment  evil  in  Canada.  How- 
ever, although,  in  default  of  an  adequately  directed, 
i-ontrolled  and  coordinated  immigration  policy,  this 
(^vil  may,  and  will,  again  manifest  itself  among  us  in 
the  futiu-e  on  a  gravely  disquieting  scale,  it  has  im- 
mensely diminished  in  the  course  of  tliis  year. 

Moreover,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  the  cost 
of  living  has  again  substantially  declined.  The  dollar 
purchases  quite  a  good  bit  more  than  it  did  this  time 
bisl  year.  In  1921,  the  average  cost  of  the  family 
iiudget  was  $11.82  as  against  $10.28  today.  We  freely 
admit  that  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  even  the  last- 
named  figure  to  the  1!*14  figure  of  $7.83,  but  it  is 
happily,  even  a  farther  cry  from  the  present-day  fig- 
ure to  the  1920  monstrosity  of  .$15.9.5. 

Not  the  least  significant  evidence  of  the  good  re- 
covery Caiuida  has  made  from  wai-  and  post-war  mal- 
adies may  l)e  seen  in  the  apin-eciation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Canadian  dollar.  About  two  year.s  ago 
tliis  was  quoted  at  a  discount  of  1!(  per  cent.  Last 
week  it  was  at  a  small  premium. 

The  fishing,  the  timber  and  the  mining  industries — 
particularly,  as  regards  the  last-mentioned,  in  the 
matter  of  gold  production  —  can  all  look  back  on  a 
good  year.  The  building  trades  have  also  been  busy — 
busier,  in  fact,  than  for  several  years  —  although  a 
resumption  of  activity  in  these  might  have  occurred 
a  good  while  previously,  had  organized  Labor  shown  a 
reasonably  accommodating  disposition. 

In  the  improved  state  of  our  export  trade,  too,  there 
is  cause  for  solid  satisfaction.  The  advei-se  trade  bal- 
ance of  1921  has  been  converted  into  a  favorable  one 
of  substantial  proportions,  and,  among  the  exporting 
countries  of  the  world,  Canada  now  ranks  fonrth.  ami 
as  a   wheat   exporting  country  first. 

At  practically  every  industrial  centre  in  the  country 
there  is  largely-increased  activity  discernible  todaj- 
as  compared  with  conditions  prevailing  twelve  months 
ago.  Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  have  made 
up  their  statements  for  the  past  year  express  them- 
selves, very  generally,  as  being  satisfied  with  the  re- 
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suit  and,  iu  some  cases,  quite  unexpectedly  so.  One  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  industrial  better- 
ment that  is  now  undoubtedly  under  weigh,  is  evinced 
by  the  decided  improvement  that  is  now  taking  place 
botli  in  the  size  and  in  the  volume  of  the  orders  that 
are  being  placed  for  machinery.  This  fact  shows  that 
manufacturers  are  convinced  that  the  present  season 
of  betterment  is  to  be  no  ephemeral  condition,  but  is 
rather  the  prelude  to  a  period  of  sustained  and  ex- 
panding industrial  and   commercial  prosperity. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  this  view  to  be  correct. 
After  the  prolonged  term  of  post-war  de^-ession  of 
which  we  had  experience,  it  was  essential  that  pros- 
perity, if  it  was  to  be  sound  and  stable,  should  not  be 
too  sudden  in  its  arrival.  That  has  been  the  country's 
experience.  Trade  improvement  has  come  steadily 
and  surely,  but  relatively  slowly.  That  is  the  sort  of 
progress  that  expands  and  endures.  How  steady  it 
has  been  and  how  large  in  the  total  will  only  be  fully 
realized  when  actual  figures  of  production  are  avail- 
able. But,  when  they  are,  it  Avill  be  seen  that,  in  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  indu.sti-ial  and  commercial  act- 
ivity, Canada  has  immensely  improved  her  economic 
position. 


ARTIFICIAL    SILK 


All  the  commercially  produced  artificial  silks  are  ob- 
tained by  using  some  form  of  cellulose  as  a  basis.  This 
substance,  which  forms  the  chemical  basis  of  cotton,  linen, 
wood  and  the  structural  portion  of  vegetable  growth  gen- 
erally, is  chemically  very  inert,  and  only  a  few  ways  of 
dissolving  it  are  known.  Among  tliese,  there  are  five,  each 
of  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  commercial  process  of  man- 
ufacturing artificial  silk.  The  original  artificial  silk  is 
known  as  Collodion  Silk  and  is  produced  from  cellulo.se 
when  the  latter,  having  been  converted  into  nitro-cellulosc 
by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  becomes  soluble  in  alcohol- 
ether.  Bronnert  Silk  is  made  from  a  zinc  chloride  solu- 
tion of  cellulose.  Pauly.  Linkma^-cr  and  Thiele  Silks  are 
products  of  the  Cupraramonium  process  of  which  the  basis 
is  the  solution  of  cellulose  in  an  ammoniaeal  solution 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper.  Viscose  Silk  forms  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  artificial  silk  production. 
Finally,  there  is  Acetate  Silk  of  which  the  basis  is  the  pro- 
duction of  acetates  of  cellulose  which  are  soluble  in  various 
solvents. 

Early  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  world's 
production  of  artificial  silk  was  well  over  10,000  tons  a 
year,  and  since  then  it  has  been  increasing  with  surprising 
rapidity. 


It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  artificial  silk  industry  has  yet  to  obtain  a  foothold 
in  this  country.  Advices  from  New  York  state  that  the 
industry  in  question  is  making  great  progress  there.  In 
fact,  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  increase  produc- 
tion to  satisfy  the  demand  which  is   strengthening. 

In  Italy,  four  large  factories  at  Pavia,  Padua,  Venaria 
Reale  and  Caesano  Maderno,  have  a  total  daily  output 
of  25,000  lbs.  of  artificial  silk  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  plants  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Rome  and  Naples  will  raise  the  daily  output  to  54,000 
lbs.  in  1923.  The  present  output  does  not  cover  the  home 
demand  which,  like  that  in  the  Uited  States,  is  strong,  but 
nevertheless  a  considerable  ex))ort  trade  has  already  been 
developed.  At  present,  420  million  lire  is  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  Italy — a  capital  which 
will  be  more  than  doubled  this  year  when  the  12,000 
hands  now  employed  in  the  industry  will  have  been  in- 
creased to  20,000. 

We  have  more  than  once  heard  those  qualified  to  judge 
express  the  opinion  that  a  fortune  awaits  the  enterprising 
firm  which  first  undertakes  the  commercial  production  of 
artificial  silk  in  this  country.  In  lustre,  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  characteristics  of  natural  silk,  the  arti- 
ficial silks  exceed  the  natural  fibre — indeed,  with  some  of 
them  the  metallic  lustre  is  almost  excessive.  In  softness, 
.some  varieties  of  artificial  silk  are  somewhat  deficient, 
but  this  deficiency  has  been  overcome  by  building  up  the 
thread  from  a  large  number  of  fine  filaments,  so  that  a 
thread  of  40  denier  may  contain  fortv  to  eighty  of  such 
filaments.  Such  artificial  silks  are  equal  to  natural  silk 
in  softness  and  covering  power. 


MARRIED  MEN  LOSE  MORE  TIME  THAN  SINGLE 
FELLOWS 

Whv  should  the  married  man  lose  more  time  at  work 
than  the  average  single  man  in  the  same  mill? 

That  is  the  question  which  is  raised  by  figures  for  an 
Oliio  pajicr  mill,  which  has  compiled  detailed  statistics  for 
the  entire  employed  personnel  of  the  company,  one  of  tlic 
bi^cest   in  tliat  portion   of  the  country. 

Tlie  figures  are  those  for  the  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  of  Chillicothc,  O..  but  the  American  Pai)er  and 
Pulp  Association  is  endeavorinjT  to  ascertain  whether  this 
is  the  rule  tliroughout  the  entire  paper  industry  or  not.  by 
a  questionnaire  to  the  editors  of  all  the  employes'  maga- 
zines published  by  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Francis  Pope  of  the  employment  department  of  tjie 
Chillicothc  company  is  responsible  for  the  compilation, 
which  was  for  the  entire  year  to  the  recent  date  of  com- 
pilation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  figures  he  has  developed,  by  di- 
^iding  married  and  single  men  into  age  classes;  on  an 
average  the  married  man  lose  more  time  because  of  sick- 
ness, i)ermission  and  accident  than  do  the  single  men  of 
comparative  ages.  In  onlv  two  grou|)s  do  the  single  men 
siiow  a  heavier  loss,  these  heinjr  single  men  under  .30  years 
because  of  accidents,  and  single  men  between  H  and  50 
heeausi'  of  sickness.  The  heaviest  rate  for  sickness  is  for 
married  men  over  50  years,  with  married  men  from  SI  to 
40  years  ranking  second  in  percentage  of  absence.  Single 
men  over  50  ranked  third.  Those  losing  least  time  were 
the  single  men  from  ;!1  to  40,  the  next  most  Iiealthy  group 
beino-  the  married  men  between  41   and  50. 

Married  men  were  much  more  likely  to  take  off  by  jier- 
inission.  while  accidents  seemed  to  be  confined  to  the  mar- 
ried men,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  youngest  group  of  sin- 
gle men,  those  under  .30,  who  had  the  highest  accident  rate 
of  the  entire  mill. 


There  is  no  secret  in  the  heart  which  our  actions  do 
not  disclose.  The  most  consummate  hypocrite  cannot 
at  all  times  conceal  the  workings  of  the  mind. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 


Tlie  Fort  Williiiiu  Tiiiics  .loiii-iinl  on  Dei^eiiilier  16, 
1922,  printed  a  sptn-ial  minihcr  in  honor  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  at  liio  head  ol'  tlie  Lakes.  The 
story  is  one  llial  will  interesi  readers  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  and  \\  ill  lie  (pioli'd,  in  part,  in  the  fol- 
lowiufj.  Word  has  jnsl  eoine  lioiu  Kort  William  that 
the  first  pa])ei-  was  run  over  ilie  new  news  inaehines 
on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  I'.efore  lonp;  the  pro- 
duction will  he  eolitinnons  at  Kid  tons  per  day  of  news- 
print. 

CtHOWTll  OK  TllK  IA)('.\1.   I.XDrsTKV 


hall 


the   vast      pidpwood 


In     Ontario   is   nearly 
wealth  of  Canada. 

In  that  ()orlion  of  tiiis  (|ueen  ])roviiu;e,  direetly  or 
indirectly  trihutary  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
is  more  than  half  of  Ontario's  share  of  this  source  of 
vast    wealth. 

Tiie  preliminary  stage  may  he  said  to  have  passed 
when  the  first  i-oU  of  ready-to-use  newsprint  leaves  the 
mill  of  the  Fort  William.  ,    , 

This  district  liecame  an  important  source  of  pulp- 
wood  sui)i)ly  more  than  ten  years  ago  and  more  than 
this  district's  share  of  pulpwood  in  the  raw  material 
stage  has  heen  exported.  It  had  to  he  cut  largely  from 
patented  lauds  and  it  had  to  be  exported  because  there 
was  no  other  market.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  output 
did  go.  however,  to  Ontario  mills,  for  conversion  into 
the  finished  product. 

Enormous  Investment  Here 

Approximately  $7,800,000  have  been  invested  in 
pulp  and  ]iaper  plants  in  the  area  directly  tributai-y  to 
Port  William  and  Port  Arthur  in  the  last  four  years, 
beginning  with  the  $1,250,000  plant  of  Port  Arthur 
Pulp  Mills  Company  Limited,  which  later  became  a 
unit  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Company  Limited,  under 
which  a  paper  mill  representing  an  investment  of  $1,- 
000.000  is  now  in  course  of  erection  and  fabrication. 


Other  Districts  Plants 

Then  came  the  Kaministiquia  i'aper  Company  Lim- 
ited, vvhicb  failing  to  prosper  was  purchased  last  win- 
ter h.v  Wisconsin  interests  and  is  now  operating  under 
tlie  name  of  the  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Company,  Limited. 

The  original  plant  represented  an  investment  of 
$350,000.  The  investment  and  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  in  course  of  being  doubled. 

Near  Xipigon  is  a  $700,000  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
70  tons  of  pulp  daily,  which  is  not  operating.  The 
Company  is  known  as  the  Nipigon  Fibre  and  Power 
Company  Limited.  It  is  in  course  of  a  reorganization, 
which  maj'  result  in  it  being  taken  over  and  opei'ated 
by  one  of  the  big  outfits. 

Greatest  Plant  on  Mission 

The  biggest  and  most  imiiortanl  plant  of  the  imme- 
diate district  is  of  course  that  of  the  Fort  William 
Paper  Company  Limited,  on  the  ^Mission.  The  initial 
investment  of  $1,500,000  in  a  pulp  mill  was  made  .iust 
before  peak  prices  were  reached,  .just  as  it  began  opera- 
tions the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  pulp  ami  jjaper 
market. 

The  company   had   a   large   stock   of   pulpwood   pur- 


chased locally  at  peak  prices.  It  had  to  make  pulp  out 
of  this  wood  ami  sell  it  for  about  50  per  cent  of  what 
the  price  of  j)ulp  had  been  when  the  wood  was  pur- 
chased. The  cleaning  up  of  that  stock  of  wood  in- 
volved a  financial  strain  that  would  have  certainly  dis- 
couraged any  comiiany  which  (lid  not  possess  un- 
bounded faitii  in  the  industry.  The  story  of  astuteiu-ss 
of  the  fiiuincial  men  of  the  company  in  their  successful 
fight  to  pull  the  company  through  that  crisis  would 
make  a  volniiie  of  ivunance  in  itself. 

Keeps  Faith  "With  City 

Bui  ))ull  through  the  company  did.  It  kept  both  the 
letter  antl  the  spirit,  of  its  agrecmeul  with  the  city  of 
Fort  Willi.ani.  Jt  has  been  in  continuous  capacity 
operation  since  the  day  the  wheels  first  tui'iu-d  and  it 
began  operations  in  a  tinu'  of  wide-spread  labor  un- 
rest. The  comjiany  right  now  is  comiileling  the  most 
modern  paper  n\ill  on  the  continent  at  a  i-ost  of  $2,- 
500,000  which  will  bring  the  company's  stake  in  the 
community  of  Fort  William  up  to  .$4,000,000. 

1,000  Employed  in  City 

The  plants  already  in  operation  give  employment, 
regular  employment,  to  over  1,000  men  in  the  city  of 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  and  this  number  will 
be  considerably  augmented  when  the  paper  mills  now 
in  course  of  construction  are  put  in  operation. 

Existing  mills  here  will  produce  305  tons  of  pulp 
each  and  every  24  hours.  The  paper  mills  which  will 
be  in  operation  soon  will  produce  1()5  Ions  of  paper 
each  and  every  24  hours.  The  pulp  is  worth  approxi- 
mately $40  a  ton  and  the  paper  will  be  w;orth  about  $80 
a  ton,  giving  the  two  cities  a  permanent  industrial  in- 
come of  over  $25,000  daily  average  which  is  the  high 
mark  in  their  history.  This  is  all  exidusive  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men. in  the  woods,  most  of  whom  make  these 
cities  their  headquarters  and  spend  a  cousidei-able  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  in  them. 

Aiul  all  of  the  foregoing  is  only  the  beginning. 

There  are  several  actual  prospects  and  one  of  them 
may  announce  definite  plans  before  the  paper  for 
which  this  is  written  goes  to  press. 

When  this  company  enters  the  field  it  will  be  next  best 
to  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company  Limited.  Its  ini- 
tial investment  will  be  about  $3,500,000  preliminary 
to  the  operation  of  a  cresote  plant,  a  saw  mill  and  a 
paper  mill.  The  company  holds  one  of  the  important 
timber  limits  of  the  district  and  has  held  it  for  some 
time. 

Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  not  only  have  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  raw  material  in  the  district  trib- 
utary to  them  and  plants  for  the  production  of  the 
ready-to-use  articles  but  in  Port  Arthur  there  is  a 
plant  equipped  to  make  most  any  piece  of  machinery 
which  may  be  used  in  auv  of  them. 


Make  Mill  Machinery  Here 

The  Port  Arthur  Ship  Building  Company  Limited, 
has  a  plant  which  with  its  equipment  represents  an 
investment  of  ,$3,500,000  and  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of 
■this  investment  is  for  patterns  and  devices  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  making  equipment.  It  has  been  found 
that  much  of  the  machinery  used   in   building  a    ship 
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can  be  made  .■q\ially  iisofiil   in  other  lines  of  produc- 
tion. 

During  the  deeado  whifh  closed  about  the  time  the 
eities  made  dots  on  the  pulp  and  paper  map  of  Can- 
ada the  two  luties  had  essayed  several  lines  of  industry 
■with  varied  results. 

Operation  in  most  of  them  was  and  is  more  or  less 
irregular.  The  rules  seemed  to  provide  feasts  or  fam- 
ines. There  was  either  too  much  work  or  there  was 
none,  extravagant  wages  or  nothing.  Orders  were 
large  and  (luii'k  delivery  insisted  upon  or  there  were 
no  orders. 

The  paper  market  very  mueli  resembles  the  water 
market.  People  must  have  water  every  day.  Every 
day  a  slightly  increased  amount  is  used.  Consumption 
keeps  pace  with  population.  It  is  not  up  one  day  and 
down  the  ne.\t.  The  same  thing  applies  to  paper. 
Ilumans  might  live  without  paper  but  they  do  not 
want  to  live  without  it.  They  use  a  tremendous 
amount  every  day.  They  will  use  more  as  population 
increases. 

There  is  just  one  difference  in  the  two  markets. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  water  most  everywhere  and 
the  supply  does  not  seem  to  be  diminishing.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  made.    It  just  is  or  it  is  not. 

But  paper  has  to  be  made  to  provide  for  a  stipendous 
daily  consumption.  It  has  to  be  made  from  a  raw 
material  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  approaching 
exhaustion  in  one  of  the  important  markets  of  the 
world.  The  exhaustion  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  long 
permitted  policy  of  exploitation  instead  of  develop- 
ment. These  cities  and  their  tributary  district  are 
practically  on  the  doorstep  of  this  depleted  market. 
It  has  a  supply  of  raw  material  which  would  keep  many 
such  plants  as  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  in  opera- 
tion for  a  life-time  or  longer.  If  a  proper  policy  of 
reforestration  is  enforced  there  will  be  new  crops  com- 
ing on  before  the  now  ready  supply  is  half  exhausted. 
It  takes  from  30  to  60  years  for  nature  to  produce  a 
good  pulpwood  forest.  Nature  however  refuses  to 
take  on  the  job  imless  given  a  ehaiice.  In  fact  nature 
needs  assistance  instead  of  reckless  and  careless  op- 
position. Forests  do  not  grow  readily  from  ground 
covered  by  debris  left  by  cutters  who  have  only  to  do 
with  harvesting  an  existing  crop.  Nature  never  can 
produce  a  30  year  old  tree  if  someone  carelessly  sets  a 
fire  going  every  few  years.  Neither  can  a  crop  be  har- 
vested after  it  is  ripe  if  fire  is  permitted  to  ravisli  it. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  rate  of  increase  is,  however,  slowing  down  a  bit. 
The  tonnage  of  Paper  purchases  remains  the  same  for 
the  month  of  October  as  the  month  of  September, 
whereas  the  value  of  the  paper  purchases  shows  a  slight 
falling  off.  This  difference  between  the  value  and 
tonnage  is  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper  which  took  place  during  the  month  of  October. 

Examination  of  the  chart  for  the  previous  four  years 
shows  that  there  is  usually  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  printing  sales  during  the  month  of  November, 
the  abnormal  years  of  1918  and  19  being  the  only  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  next 
chart  v.ill  show  a  temporary  decrease  or  at  least  a 
temporary  halting  of  the  upward  movement  of  this 
curve. 

The  volume  of  magazine  advertising  has  fallen  off 
during  November  in  previous  years  and  this  yeai'  has 
been  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

As  pointed  out  in  previous  charts,  however,  the  up- 
ward trend  may  be  expected  to  continue  for  a  number 
of  months  to  come,  with  possibly  temporary  halts. 
This  contention  is  favorably  supported  by  recent 
developments  reflecting  directly  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness, such  as  figures  on  car  loadings  representing 
physical  commodities  going  to  market,  and  bank  clear- 
ings ou+side  New  York  which  indicates  roughly  the 
value  involved  in  business  transactions.  Car  loadings 
are  near  the  record  figui-es  of  1920,  while  outside  banks 
clearing  showed  in  October  more  than  the  usual  seaso.i 
al  expansion. 

Most  prices  have  been  firm  or  have  advanced.  During 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  up  until  the  middle  or 
November  Dun 's  has  averaged  twice  as  man}'  price  ad- 
vances as  price  declines,  while  Bradstreet's  price  index 
showed  an  exceptional  advance  of  7  percent  in  October. 
This  is  the  largest  increase  since  the  advance  began  in 
July  of  1921. 


TREND  OF  PRINTING  SALES  AND  PAPER 
PURCHASES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Observations  by  the  Field  Representatives  of  the 
Departn.ent  of  General  Service,  the  Index  Data  Sheet 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  and  statistics  from  printers  and 
paper  merchants  throughout  the  country  indicate 
present  conditions  in  the  printing  industry  as  very 
"healthy,"  according  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

While    business   in   local   communities   may    apjte- 
"spotty,"'  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  active  with  every 
indicatu  n  of  gradual  and  steady  improvement 

Printing  sales  for  the  month  of  October  sliow  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  upward  trend  which  started  in  July, 
1921,  and  represent  a  substantial  increase  over 
October  of  last  year. 


TO  TEACH  PAPER  MAKING 

(From  the  Paper  Trade  Journal) 

The  institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts, 
Gardeuvale,  P.Q.,  has  just  issued  a  handsome  syllabus 
of  its  correspondence  coui'ses  in  the  Department  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Making.  The  cour.ses  outlined  include 
elementary  science,  mechanical  pulp,  sulphite  pulp,  sul- 
phate ard  soda  i)ulp,  beating  and  coloring,  paper  ma- 
chine operation  and  paper  finishing.  Instruction  in 
tliese  courses  is  giveu  under  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  committee 
for  the  supervision  of  correspondence  education  con- 
sisting of  F.  J.  Campbell,  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Compaiiy,  Limited;  0.  F.  Bryant,  and  George  Car- 
ruthers,  president  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited 

The  faculty  is  drawn  from  some  of  the  most  re- 
jjresentative  men  in  their  lines  in  the  industry. of  the 
I'uited  States  and  Canada.  All  of  them  had  much 
practical  experience  and  bold  responsible  positions  in 
the  business.  There  has  been  need  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  in  the  industry  for  a  long  time,  and  the  a.sser- 
tion  nia\'  .safe  be  ventured  that  the  Department  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Making  of  the  Institute  of  Indu.strial  and 
Dorucstic  Arts  will  meet  this  need  in  every  res[>ect  as 
jicrfcctly  as  it  is  humanly  jjossible  to  do.  The  PAJ'EK 
'I'ii.VDK  JOl'RNAL  takes  great  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  unlicsitatingly  to  the  many  young  men  in  tlic 
industry,  who  cannot  fail  to  profit  from  its  instruction. 
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Room  for  Millions  of  Settlers 

(Fnini   I  lie  .loiii-iiiil   dl'  (iiininercc) 

All  effort  is  now  beiii;,'  iMiiTtrctically  imulo  by  the  toward  Caiuula.  Tlic  Dominion  ol"  Canada  lias  an  ad- 
numerous  railway  and  steamsliip  companies,  to  have  vaiita<;e  over  South  Ameriea  and  Australia,  in  its 
some  sort  of  encourajjement  given  to  bigger  iminigra-  proximity  to  the  Old  Country  and  to  the  European 
tion  to  Canada.  While  the  efforts  of  the  transi)orta-  markets.  Only  5  day.s  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool — • 
tion  companies  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  un-  looks  attractive  to  the  Old  Country  settler  when  he 
selfish,  since  it  is  evident  they  are  anxious  to  fill  the  compares  this  distance  with  a  country  that  may  be 
second  and  third  class  portions  of  their  carrying  vein-  from  30  to  60  days  from  the  old  land, 
cles,  both  trains  and  steamers.  Nevertheless  the  efforts  Tlie  proximity  of  Canada  to  the  European  markets, 
being  put  fortii  are  in  the  right  direction.  also  makes  the  production  of  every  kind  in  Canada  at- 
Numerous  schemes  have  been  suggested  and  some  tractive,  because  the  European  markets  are  recognized 
very  good  immigration  has  been  put  through  by  as  the  most  attractive  in  the  world.  Moreover  the  in- 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  several  co-operative  settle-  auguration  of  fast  freight  services  has  brought  the 
ment  schemes  have  been  started  with  some  success.  Oriental  markets  of  Japan  and  China  within  10  to  12 
The  last  census  siiowcd  that  Canada  still  has  a  popn  days  of  the  Pacifi('  ports.  Alread.v  the  grain  inove- 
lation  of  considerably  less  tlian  10.000,000  people,  and  ment  of  the  prairie  provinces  is  finding  its  way  to 
this  in  face  of  area  larger  than  that  of  the  United  China  and  Japan  via  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Prince 
States,  which  country  has  a  population  of  around  110,-  Rupert. 

000,000.  The  producer  in  Canada  whether  he  be  engaged  in 

It   has   been   argued,    and    very   sanely,    that   if   the  mining,  lumbering,  agriculture  or  the  numerous  other 

United  States  can  i)rovidc  and  take  care  of  a  popula-  industries,   has   an   available  market  cither  ea.st   to  the 

tion  of  110.000,000,  it  ought  to  be  equally  possible  tor  Atlantic  coast  and  to  Europe,  or  west  to  the  Pacific 

Canada   to  take  care  of  a  population  of  at  lea.st  25,-  Coast  and  to  the  Orient.    In  either  direction  he  is  only 

000,000  to  35,000,000.    The  immigration  to  Canada  was  ^  couple  of  weeks  from  big  markets      This  is  an  im- 

of  course  hampered  during  the  war,  winch  meant  that  portant    consideration  and  one  that  attracts   the   Old 

for  a  period  of  approximately  5  years,  the  immigra-  Country  settler  as  he  takes  down  a  map  of  the  world 

tion  was  far  from  normal.    Had  the  immigration  dur-  and  studies  the  locations  of  the  countries  to  whicli  he 

ing  that  five  year  period  been  as  good  as  the  previous  mio-ht  emigrate. 

five  vear  period,  Canada  would  have  todav  a  popula-  «;;,.  t  z^.^.^,.  <',^,,;.,     ,,  „i      „.            n     i.   « 
tion  of  at  least    10,000,000.  rea    Woln     To  Tr^  recent  y  before  the  Mont- 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  Ing  inquirv  in  the  Old  wJlvT or   thirteen    millfot   nf            1      -^'p      T  T' 
1,       1.      c         c                  1         ^          c               e-      ^  twelve  Or  thirteen   millions  of  people  in  Canada  ten 
(ountn-  from  farmers  and  workers  of  a  very  fine  tvpe,  „o-ivc   f.-^.,,    ^«,.,    «^i  „     i     +^     *       e   xu-       ^'»"'i"'*    ^f" 
.'        ,,              •,    I-.        f   1       i-        •      /-;        J         T  .years  irom   now,   the   electorate   ot   this   country   will 
regarding  the   possibility   of   locating   in   Canada.     In  >,„,,„  „„„_„„  ^„  ,,,„,        •♦     n                   ^1,     m,  ■    ' 
former  dlivs  the  immigration   was  largely  of  such  na-  ^^'^  nt^'Z        ' '^*' ^-^ '''^  Government.  '     This  means 
tionalities    as    Austrian,    Greek,    Serbian,'    Italian,    etc.  ."if,  £ .^  l,.n  ton             "  ''    '    ''.T'  *''  ''"^ 
who  were  job-seekers  and  who  to  some  extent  miglit,  if  ,'  -^   '?''  •'^'O-^OOP''''  .v^^^,  and  tins  can  only  be  done 

,,        J  .    ■'           •     ,               .           ,                 .          '^   J  tlirough  immigration, 

allowed  to  come  in  too  great  numbers,  create  an  mdus-  tti        ,      f 

trial  crisis  becau.sc  <if  unemiilovment.    Canada  does  not  ''^F  "^*'  "^'^^^  i'^'-^^  ^^19  the  immigration  was  57,000, 

at  the  present  time  need  many  men  of  this  tvpe.  ^"^  '"  1920  and  192]  it  was  less  than  100,000.    In  1914 

Hut  then,  are  thousands  of 'families  in  the  Old  Conn-  ^^!^  year  before  the  Mar  had  got  well  started,  the  im- 

try,  staunch  and  industrious  British  and  Scotch,  who  '"ipi-ation  was  384.000  and  had   this  been  maintained 

are  anxious  to  come  to  Canada  and  enter  agricultural  ^^'^  ^^^^^^  'i***!  been  no  war,  Canada  would  have  at  least 

pursuits   and   establish    industries  of  their   own.     Sucli  another  1,000.000  inhabitants  now. 

immigration  would,  of  coiii-se,  be  of  great  value  to  the  The  density  of  population  in   Canada  is  less  than  2 

Dominion.  per  square  mile.     In  the  1911  census  it  was  1.93  and 

That  at  the  present  time  the  labor  market  of  Can-  the  small  increase  in  the  1921  census  makes  the  density 
ada  would,  with  any  kind  of  a  boom,  sliow  a  scarcity  of  still  around  2.  The  following  fable  giAtts  a  good  indi- 
men,  was  demonstrated  in  the  recent  harvesting  of  the  cation  of  how  small  a  population  Canada  has  in  pro- 
crops  in  the  prairie  provinces,  when  it  was  extremely  portion  to  its  area  and  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
difficult   to  get  sufficient   men   for  the  work.     There  tries. 

has     also  been  some  difficulty     in  getting     sufficient  Country                                      Area             Population 

laborers  for  the  mining  and  logging  industries  of  the  gq    Mjigg 

ea.st  and  the  west.  Canada 3,603,000  8  500  000 

It  must  be  remembered  further  that  other  countries,     France 207  000  lo'ooo'onn 

including  South  Ameriea  and  Australia,  are  rivals  to     China 4.300000         400000  000 

Canada  for  immigrants,  and  even  South  America  !ias     Japan 140*200  75  500  000 

been  making  a  bid  for  new  immigration.     There  are  The   United   States,   with   an         '"        laud   area'  uo 

inducements  in  all  these  countries  quite  as  attractive  larger  than  Canada '.s.  has  a  population  more  than  ten 

as  the  inducements  offered  by  Canada.     The  rcaliza-  times  the  Canadian  population  and  it  will  be  noted  in 

tion  of  this,  has  made  it  urgent  that  some  definite  plan  the  above  table  that  Japan  with  an  area  of  only  140  000 

of  encouraging  immigration  be  brought  into  effect  by  square  mijes  has  a  population  seven  times  as  large  as 

Die  numerous  industrial  interests  and  the  govefnincnts  Canada.     It  is,  of  course,  realized  that  the  entire  old 

combined.  '■o>"i<>-'<^'^  S"''b  as  all  the  European  countries,  China  and 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  has  been  limited  Japan  have  practically  reached  their  limit  as  regards 

by  stringent  regulations  and  many  Eiiropemi  fa,mi)Jcs  population  density,  and  it   is  because  of  this  that  the 

who  might  have  gone  to  the  United  States  are  looking  newer  countries  including  Canada,  South  America  and 
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Australia  are  looked  upon  as  the  future  homes  of  im- 
migrants from  the  old  ^vorld. 

The  total  area  of  the  United  States  is  1,913,269,000, 
acres,  Avhile  that  of  Canada  is  2,397,000,000  acres,  hut 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  U.  S.  is  293.000,000  acres, 
while  that  of  Canada  is  approximately  60,000,000 
acres.  With  an  area  nearly  douhlc  of  that  of  the 
T'niteil  States,  Canada's  cultivated  lands  are  ahout 
one  fifth  the  cultivated  area  of  the  U.  S. 

Statistics  like  these  prove  how  incomplete  has  been 
the  development  of  Canada  and  notwithstanding  the 
big  increases  in  the  value  of  all  production,  our  totals 
are  small  indeed  when  compared  with  the  statistics 
of  our  southern  neighbour.  In  the  Argentine  the  cul- 
tivated areas  have  increased  more  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  population  than  in  Canada  and  the  increase  in 
the  Argentine  and  in  all  South  America  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  immigration  of  Old  Country  people, 
mostl}^  agriculturists. 

From  1901  to  1911  the  population  of  Canada  increas- 
ed 1,835,000,  which  was  a  yearly  average  of  183,000. 
In  the  next  ten-year  period,  from  1911  to  1921  the  in- 
crease was  approximately  1,225,000  or  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  approximately  122,000.  It  is  of  course  remem- 
bered that  five  .vears  of  this  period  all  immigration 
was  stopped  on  account  of  the  war,  but  to  get  back  to 
even  the  pre-war  immigration  rate,  Canada  should  have 
an  annual  inunigi-ation  of  over  250,000,  to  make  up  for 
the  60,000  yearly  loss  for  the  war  period. 

Practically  every  province  in  Canada  has  attractive 
openings  for  agricultural  settlers.  There  are  still 
tlionsands  of  acres  of  uncultivated  farms  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  there 
are  also  many  thousand  acres  of  abandoned  farms  in 
all  the  provinces.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec 
and  Ontai'in  there  is  a  big  opportunity  for  increased 
mixed  farming,  dairying  and  fruit  growing  and  similar 
opportunities  are  offered  in  British  Columbia. 

There  are  still  millions  of  acres  in  the  three  prairie 
provinces  fairly  close  to  the  railways  which  are  avail- 
able for  mixed  farming,  large  live  stock  ranches,  dairy 
farms  and  grain  growing.  The  Canadian  prairies  are 
recognized  as  second  to  none  in  the  entire  world  in 
the  production  of  big  wheat  crops  and  for  the  fodder- 
ing of  huge  herds  of  live  stock.  There  has  been  open- 
ed up  recently  the  large  areas  in  the  Peace  River  coun- 
try, where  the  winters  are  milder  than  many  other 
portions  of  the  prairie  country.  The  similarity  of 
climate  ill  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  British  Co- 
lumbia  to  the  Old  Country,  will   always  make  these 


provinces  more   or  less  attractive   to    the   Scotch    and 
English  immigrants. 

As  regards  rural  and  urban  population.  Canada  has 
lieen  called  one  of  the  most  sensiblj-  popidated  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  In  practically  every  census  there 
has  been  an  excess  of  rural  over  urban  ])(ipulatinn  and 
at  the  present  time  the  i)opulati(Ui  is  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  ui'ban  and  the  rural  centres.  Can- 
ada has  not  a  surplus  of  big  cities,  the  foni'  largest 
being  Montreal  with  approximately  1,000,000,  Toronto 
with  close  to  650,000,  Winnipeg  with  apju-oximately 
300,000  and  Vancouver  200,000.  There  are  only  a  half 
a  dozen  other  cities  with  populations  exceeding  100,- 
000.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of 
New  York  city  or  London  is  practically  as  great  as  the 
entire  population  of  Canada,  it  can  be  seen  how  sen- 
sibly the  Canadian  urban  and  rural  settlement  has 
been  maintained.  There  are  a  large  number  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  with  a  population  exceeding  any 
one  of  the  entire  Canadian  provinces,  west  of  Ontario 
and  east  of  Quebec. 


WIRE  TROUBLES 


Editor,  Pulj)  &  Paper  Magazine  — 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  over  the  article  in  vour  issue  of  Dec.  31st. 
"Wire  Troubles"  by  "Bill  the  Papermaker". 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  imj)orta)it  matter 
of  Wires  referred  to  by  "Bill"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Suction  Boxes  so  arranged  as  described  in  Fig.  2 
of  his  sketch,  that  this  arrangement  Avill  help  to  prolong 
the  life  of  Wires. 

I  woukl  like  to  ask  "Bill  the  Papermaker"  if  the 
.system  of  Suction  Boxes  as  arranged  iti  Fig.  2-  can  l)e 
installed  by  any  party  wishing  to  do  so. 

I  understand  this  system  has  been  patented  and  tliat 
a  royalt.y  will  have  to  be  paid  by  any  Mill  using  the 
same. 

I  Mould  like  this  information,  if  possible,  through  the 
medium  of  your  interesting  columns,  and  for  which  I 
thank  you  in  advance. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I  am 
respectfully, 

Sincerely  j^ours, 

Kasee 
Note:    This  question  may  be  answered,  in  part,  at  least, 

by  the  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Life  of  Wires   in 

the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  Dec.  28. 
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Contented  With  His  Job 

Soinething   About  The  Man  Who  Realizes   That   Not 

Every  Employer  Can  Become  President 

of  the  Company 


Rv 


(  Jl'lUTill 

llic  man 
hiokiufi- 


.Manager   in   "Imlwstrial  Management' 


rt's])0lisibility,    but 
in  fill'  ranks.  ";iviny: 


who  IS  eoii- 
alicad  to  a 
is  satisfied 
sat  ist'aclorN- 


1  want   to  say  a  gooil  word  I'tn- 
tented   vitii    his   .job,   who   is  not 
hifrlier   office   or    more 
to  remain  an  employee 
service. 

There  is  in  these  days  of  lart;e  industries  mueli 
■'Plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the  ladder"  talk.  House 
organs  of  big  corporations  are  given  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  Several  popular  magazines  are  notable  for 
their  i>eppy  editorial  contents  meant  to  arouse  am- 
bitions. 

At  the  risk  of  being  called  reactionary,  1  want  to 
pay  respect  to  the  value  of  those  w'orkers  who  have 
come  to  realize  that  not  everj'  employee  can  become 
president  of  the  eompan.v. 

In  our  organizations  —  and  I  know  that  the  situa- 
tion is  dui)licated  in  others  —  it  can  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  that  any  chance  of  promotion  from  tin- 
ranks  in  aTiy  year  is  about  one  in  one  tliousaiul.  Helow 
the  tier  of  geiu^ral  and  district  officers  there  is  perluips 
a  greater  chance,  due  to  more  rapid  labor  tui'uover. 
But  (Hir  |)ai'ticular  bu.siness  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  technical  education  to  fill  the  important 
positions  whicii  is  inevitably  beyond  the  mass  of  the 
employees. 

Under  such  conditions  tiiere  are  many  praisewortliy 
traits  in  the  worker  who  recognizes  the  true  situa- 
tion and  if  he  is  to  remain  in  our  employ,  reconciles 
himself  to  it.  The  problem  of  industrial  management, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to  arouse  in  this  elass  of  em- 
ployees ambitions  which  in  tlie  nature  of  our  indus- 
trial organization  can  not  l>e  realized  in  the  same 
generation. 

The  emphasis  upon  glorious  oi)portunities  in  Am- 
erican industry  is  heard  much  inore  often  than  the 
conscience  of  men  who  recognize  tlu'ir  limitations  and 
who  eonu'  to  the  same  tasks  and  duties  daily  for  year.s 
with  no  hope  of  prouuition.  There  always  will  be  tliose 
with  "souls  above  l)uttons. "  Tliere  always  will  be 
employees  capable  of  realizing  their  aml)itions.  But 
rather  than  the  employee  who  offers  a  violence  to  him- 
self and  to  his  employer  by  hopeless  personal  ambi- 
tion, give  me  the  steady  man  a\  ho  is  willing  to  grow 
old  in  the  same  service  and  Avho  gives  himself  wholly' 
to  the  present  task  without  thought  of  any  larger 
future   reward. 

Most  managers  of  industry  see  numbers  of  these 
steady'  men  without  fiiUy  ai)i)reciating  their  im- 
portance and  value.  Lack  of  so-called  ambition  in  one's 
employment  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of  inveu- 
tiveitess  or  interest.  Remember  your  high  school  Latin 
with  its  "ambitio, '■  a  going  around  of  candidates  for 
office  in  Rome.  The  ambitious  employees  may  be  the 
go-ers  around  ,the  large  element  in  our  labor  turnover; 
whereas  the  so-called  unambitious  fellows  are,  in  the 
main,  the  permanent  personnel  and  the  foundation  of 
industry.  Of  this  latter  kind  we  have  many  in  our 
organization  who  have  invented  better  ways  of  doing 
their  work,  better  tools  or  improved  ai'rangement  of 
machines.  In  the  aggregate  the  inventions  and  sug- 
gestions of  these  steady  ''workhorses''  have  spelled  a 
greatly  increased  efficiency  in  our  factories. 


SoiiU'  men  are  afflicted  with  a  form  of  self-hypnosis. 
They  think  they  can  hold  jobs  for  which  nature  has 
totally  unfitted  them.  A  deal  of  this  modern  "as  you 
think,  so  arc  yon"  stuff  is  causing  men  to  forget  their 
natural  inhibitions.  The  type  of  employee  who  knows 
the  limits  of  his  own  abilities  and  strives  to  do  his  best 
according  to  his  own  lights  is  gcnei'ally  a  better 
worker  in  a  large  organization  than  the  ambit ious. 
restless  type. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decry  well-directed  efforts  to  arouse 
average  workers  to  sustained,  increased  efficiency. 
Mass  production  may  be  increased  by  incentives  like  a 
bonus,  prize  or  divitlend.  Workers  may  even  thus  be 
brought  into  a  more  cooperative  delation  with  em- 
ployer. The  success  of  industrial  relations  depart- 
ments and  "welfarers"  striving  to  improve  working 
conditions  of  employees  is  fairly  well  established  in 
some  lines  of  industry.  But  management  might  in- 
crease all  wages  without  lifting  the  vast  majority  of 
emploj'ces  a  single  rung  liigher  on  the  ladder  of  in- 
dustry. There  must  always  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water. 

"Mad  ambition  ever  doth  caress  its  own  sure  fate, 
in  its  own  restlessness,"  some  poet  sang.  One  of  the 
letter  writers  illustrates  this.  He  had  been  a  factory 
manager  but  had  failed  to  "make  good"  and  was  given 
his  former  position  as  factor\'  cashiei'.  He  is  now  a 
less  efficient  casliier,  unable  to  reconcile  himself  to 
tlie  limitations  of  his  nature.  He  is  a  "20-}'ear  man", 
still  comparatively  young,  but  unwillitig  to  creep  be- 
cause he  can  not  soar. 

Contrast  his  case  with  that  of  a  master  mechanic  at 
one  of  our  factories.  His  mill  was  always  a  little,  better 
coiulitioned  than  the  other  fifteen  in  our  organiza- 
tion. His  men  willingly  worked  overtime  to  make 
emergency  repairs  and  at  the  height  of  the  seasonal 
peak  of  work  in  the  factories  this  master  mechanic 
showed  a  devotion  to  duty  that  made  him  a  shinning 
example  to  be  rewarded  Ijy  something  better  in  the 
company. 

He  was  made  superintendent  of  the  factory,  with  in- 
creased pay  and  a  largei'  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  unhappy  individual  than 
this  nuister  mechanic  after  his  in-omofion.  He  want(>d 
to  renuiin  a  master  mechanic.  He  was  miserable  in  the 
supei-intendency  foi'  a  month  and  then  on  his  own  re- 
quest was  retui-ned  to  his  job  of  master  nu'chanic.  hut 
at  a  larger  factory.  He  is  .still  our  best  master  me- 
chanic. 

Was  this  lack  of  ambition  on  his  part?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  He  realized  better  than  did  we  who  wished 
to  advance  him  that  the  best  of  blessings  is  a  miiul 
contented.  He  saves  a  definite  sum  out  of  his  monthly 
salary,  owns  his  home,  reads  the  best  mechanical  and 
literary  magazines  and  is  not  at  all  discouraged  by 
the  fact  that  as  master  mechanic  his  earning  power 
is  definitely  limited. 

I  know  a  general  manager  who  advises  against  too 
nuicli  i)ublicity  in  the  compan\'s  internal  house  organ, 
for  those  20-year  men  who  have  not  risen  above  the 
low-wage  class.     It  looks  like  there  is  too  little  op- 
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portunity  in  the  organization,  he  says.  Himself  an 
executive  who  started  as  messenger  boy  with  the  com- 
pany, he  fears  to  admit  the  very  thiiipr  that  he  sees 
from  his  vantage  plaee  —  that  while  there  may  be 
plenty  of  room  "at  the  top"  for  those  with  the  ability 
to  get  there,  the  great  mass  mnst  fall  sliort  of  reaeli- 
ing  high  station. 

This  is  not  the  philosophy  of  "for  ye  have  the  poor 
always  with  you,"  nor  a  brief  for  effortless  workman- 
ship. This  is  not  the  testimony  of  an  autocrat  or  a 
paternalist  in  industry,  b\it  merely  an  effort  to  look 
facts  squarely  in  the  face. 

There  may  be  coming  a  millennial  age  when  tiie 
world's  industries  will  be  organized  on  a  more  demo- 
cratic, even  communistic,  basis.  Even  if  we  can  not 
grant  this  possibility,  management  witii  vision  can  see 
c07isiderable  room  for  impi'ovement  on  both  sides  of 
the  present  system  of  industry.  Betterments,  how- 
ever, cau  only  be  permanent  as  both  capital  and  labor, 
employer  and  employed,  rise  to  higher  levels.  Mean- 
time, we  have  to  deal  with  the  ambitious  and  the  rest- 
less and  the  other  type  of  worker  for  whom  I  am  here 
to  gain  greater  consideration. 

To  reward  this  permanent  personnel  in  our  organiza- 
tion we  have  adopted  those  more  or  less  well-establish- 
ed devices  like  group  insurance,  company-built  homes, 
dormitories,  factory  lunches,  free  coffee,  community 
gardens,  mutual  benefit  associations,  house  organ  and 
vacations  with  pay.  These  together  with  a  reduction 
in  working  hours.  Saturday  half-holiday  and  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  employees  have  been  a 
gradual  development.  We  still  have  no  separate  de- 
partment of  industrial  relations,  altliough  at  times  em- 
ploying upwards  of  7,000  men.  The  word  "welfare" 
is  unknown  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  organiza- 
tion. With  the  employees  100  per  cent  English-speak- 
ing we  liave  found  them  resentful  of  any  patroninzing 
or  paternalistic  air  and  suspicious  of  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  "welfare." 

Nearly  every  improvement  in  working  conditions 
and  in  the  relations  between  the  management  and  the 
employees  has  come  from  the  men  themselves  in  their 
"efficiency  meetings."  Of  these  meetings  we  hav(> 
tliree  kiiuls,  among  the  executives  of  the  first  class, 
factory  meetings  and  .joint  sessions.  The  executives 
get  together  every  Monday,  the  factory  men  every 
month  and  tiie  .joint  meetings  every  few  montlis  as  in- 
terest increases  and  demands  a  large  meeting.  The 
secret  of  the  success  of  tlie  meetings  is  informality, 
utter  freedom  to  air  any  and  every  grievance  and  to 
compare  notes. 

Wage  reductions  have  been  voluntarily  agreed  upon 
in  these  meetings.  Tlie  most  intimate  (piestion  of 
costs,  profits,  economies  and  expansions  luive  l)eeii 
openh-  discussed  in  the  sessions. 

The  important  qualifications  must  he  noted  tiiat  the 
.ioint  sessions  are  attended  only  by  superintendents, 
assistants,  foremen  and  station  men,  representing  the 
i-ank  and  file  wjio  could  not  conveniently  be  massed 
at  one  time  because  we  work  three  shifts,  during  the 
height  of  our  season.  These  fifty  Avorkmen  at  each 
.joint  efficiency  meeting  at  every  one  of  our  sixteen 
factories  can  be  relied  upon  to  present  the  ca.se  of  tlie 
workers  under  them.  We  have  encouraged  them  to 
look  first  after  the  employees'  side,  relying  upon  the 
management  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  thus  jointly  to  arrive  at  a  fair  decision 
upon  every  problem. 

In  twenty-two  years'  operation  we  have  never  had 


a  strike  due  to  difference  over  wages  or  hours.  The 
only  walkout  ever  staged  in  our  factories  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  superintendent's  undiplomatic  handling  of 
his  men.  ami  the  walkout  only  lasted  -iO  minutes  or 
until  the  general  office  by  telephone  assured  the  leaders 
and  immediate  liearing  of  their  grievance.  The  super- 
intendent was  found  at  fault.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  research  department  and  eventually  resigned. 

If  this  record  is  remarkable  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
mass  of  our  employees  who  look  forward  to  no  better 
.jobs  with  the  company  than  their  present  employment. 
That  is  wliy  in  our  organization  we  prize  tlie  men  who 
have  "settled  down";  who  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
h(>ing  citizens  of  the  same  community  for  their  adult 
life  as  others  find  in  following  ambition's  will  o'  the 
wisp. 

One  last  fact  should  be  mentioned  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sible inference  that  such  apparent  neglect  of  the  cur- 
rent "peppy''  strain  of  editorial  industry  has  result- 
ed in  decreased  efficiency  and  lowered  [iroduction. 
Every  factory  has  its  rated  capacity.  By  prize  plans 
and  bonuses  we  formerly  succeeded  in  annually  in- 
creasing the  capacity  above  standard  rating.  In  the 
last  year  with  lowered  wages  and  all  prizes  abandon- 
ed because  of  conditions  in  the  business,  we  obtained 
the  highest  capacity  in  our  history. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  story  proves  any  gen- 
ei-alization  for  all  industry.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  other  factories  have  conditions  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  ours  that  the  same  policy  would  fail  with 
them.  We,  too,  have  men  with  the  instinct  for  this 
particular  business,  who  rise  to  the  surface  despite 
everything.  Where  such  men  arc  di.scovered,  the 
management  gives  them  opportunities  to  reach  the 
higher  positions.  And  as  proof  I  need  only  cite  our 
present  chief,  the  president,  a  man  who  started  as  a 
weighman,  surrounded  by  a  sales  manager  who  was  a 
stenographer,  a  traffic  manager  who  was  a  stati(ni 
agent  in  one  of  our  factory  towns,  our  auditor  who  was 
a  hook-keeper,  and  other  department  heads  Avho  rose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 


MR.   HOWARD   S.   TAYLOR, 

Engineer   in   charge  of  designs  and   construction   of  the  plant 
of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Co. 
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NEWS  PRINT  PAPER  IN  THE  U.  S. 

r.y   tlie   Secretary,    News   rrini    Scivici'    liiircau 

Production  oT  news  print  paper  in  tlie  Unileil  Slates 
and  Canada  diirinjj;  tlie  first  ten  months  of  1922  was 
2;")%  greater  tlian  during  the  same  period  in  1921, 
shipments  from  the  mills  increased  2(i'(  duriii!;  the 
same  time  and  stocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  on  October 
31,  1922  were  7%  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  amounted 
to  only  31/2/0  days  maximum  production. 

According  to  present  indications  the  total  produc- 
tion of  news  juint  pajier  in  1922  will  go  somewhat 
beyond  2,500,1)1)0  tons  or  about  120,000  tons  nu)re  than 
during  the  previous  record-breaking  year  of  1920. 

Imports  of  lU'ws  print  paper  from  Europe  total  237,- 
000  tons  since  September  1st,  1920,  the  month  during 
which  the  first  German  paper  arrived.  Of  this  total 
80,000  tons  have  come  from  Germany,  94,000  from 
Sweden,  44,000  from  Finland,  :}2,()00  from  Norway  and 
7,000  tons  from  other  Eui-opean  sources.  The  average 
for  the  entire  2")  months  has  thus  been  10,000  tons  per 
month,  but  the  volume  has  liecn  by  no  means  stcatly. 
During  the  seven  months  from  August  1921  to  Febru- 
ary 1922  the  average  was  14,500  tons  per  month,  while 
from  March  to  September  of  this  year  inclusive  the 
average  has  been  only^  7,500  tons  per  month. 

As  indicated  by  the  figures  upon  mill  production 
and  shipments,  consumption  of  news  print  paper  in 
1922  1ms  been  very  heavy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  j'ear,  which  is  as  far  as  we 
have  complete  data,  the  consumption  of  standard  news 
print  paper  was  16%  more  than  during  the  same  per- 
iod in  1921  and  12%  more  than  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  record-breaking  year  of  1920. 

The  increased  consumption  has  been  diu^  partly  to 
increased  advertising  volume  over  1921  and  partly  to 
tlie  printing  of  larger  papers  with  increased  circula- 
tion. There  are  between  60  and  70  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  each  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
100,000  copies.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1920 
these  dailies  averaged  23  pages  each,  during  the  same 
period  of  1921,  22  pages  and  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1922  the  average  was  25  pages.  During  the  same 
periods  the  Sunday  issues  of  these  papers  averaged 
78,  79  and  88  pages. 

The  volume  of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  leading 
cities  up  to  October  31  totals  about  8%  more  this 
year  than  last  and  about  6%  less  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1920.  If  the  present  rate  is  maintained  the 
volume  during  November  and  December  this  year  will 
exceed  the  1920  totals. 

Periodical  advertising  which  fell  off  38%  in  1921 
from  the  great  record  of  1920  so  far  shows  a  gain  of 
only  2%,  in  1922  over  1921. 

According  to  the  compilation  of  the  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company,  advertising  in  seventj--tM-o  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  in  1921  exceeded  $95,000,000  in 
value  of  space,  while  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  are  that  the  total  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  1921  was  .$650,000,000  of 
which  $180,000,000  was  national  advertising  and  .$470,- 
000,000  local  advertising.  Indications  arc  for  a  very- 
large  volume  of  newspaper  advertising  next  year. 

The  new  machines  under  consti'uction  which  are  ex- 
pected to  come  into  opei'ation  during  the  next  seven 
months  will  bring  the  capacity  of  the  i-egular  news 
print  mills  in  the  United  States  up  to  5.110  tons  daily 
and  in  Caiuula  to  4,160  tons,  making  a  total  of  9,270 
tons.     It  would   seem,   therefore,  that   the   newspaper 


l)ublishers  sliould  be  abh;  to  get  all  the  paper  they  will 
need  in  1923  from  North  American  mills  without  going 
overseas  for  their  supply. 


OPACITY  IN  PAPER 
Secret  of  Success  of  China  Clay 
Transparency  is  the  name  given  to  the  capacity  of  a 
paper  for  transmitting  light.  Conversely,  opacity  re- 
presents the  power  of  a  paper  for  stopping  the  passage 
of  light.  Pure  cellulose  itself,  being  perfectly  homo- 
geneous and  structureless,  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  it  is  therefore  (apai't  from  fibre 
structure)  upon  the  phj-sical  modifications  introduced 
during  the  manufacture  of  paper  that  the  latter  ac- 
quires opacity.  The  factors  governing  transparency 
and  opacity  in  paper  are  as  follow : — 

(1)  Structure,  etc.,  of  the  fibrous  constituents  ihem- 
sclves. 

(2)  Conditions  of  be^iling  and  working. 

(3)  Proportion  and  physical  characteristics  of  load- 
ing used. 

(4)  Coiulitions  of  sizing. 

(5)  Conditions  of  surfacing. 

(6)  Subsequent   treatment    of   the   finished   paper. 

(1)  The  approximate  order  of  the  common  papei 
making  fibres  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  transparency 
conferred  by  them  is:  Straw,  linen,  sulphite  wood, 
esparto,  cotton,  soda  wood,  hemp,  mechanical  wood; 
straw  standing  highest  in  this  respect,  and  meeliauical 
wood  lowest.  The  great  transparency  conferred  by 
straw  is  due  partly  to  its  physical  properties  (rigidity, 
large  and  thin-walled  central  canal,  etc.),  and  partly 
to  its  capacity  for  working  wet.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  degree  of  opacity  conferred  by  mechanical 
wood  as  opposed  to  sulphite  wood  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  former  that  is 
undergone  by  the  latter.  Again,  cotton  owes  its  power 
of  conferring  opacity  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure, 
viz.,  the  twists  which  the  fibre  exhibit.s  and  which  cause 
it  to  bulk  M-ell,  and  thus  largely  to  prevent  continuity 
of  surface  in  the  finished  paper. 

(2)  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  long  beating  on 
transparency  may  be  mentioned  loan  papers,  where 
partial  h.ydration  has  given  the  fini.shed  paper  some 
of  the  properties  of  simple  cellulose  itself.  Conversely, 
quick  and  short  beating  as  in  blottings  produces  aii 
opaque  paper  by  causing  discontinuity  of  surface  and 
consequent  reflection  and  scattering  of  light.  In 
regard  to  working  on  the  machine  wire,  wildness  of 
the  sheet  produced  by  hard  drawing  of  the  suction 
boxes  gives  rise  to  irregularity  and  consequent  opacity. 

(3)  The  physical  nature  of  the  loading  added,  no 
less  than  its  quantity,  has  a  profound  effect  in  raising 
the  standard  of  opacity.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
china  clay,  the  irregularity  of  the  particles  causes  pro- 
portionate scattering  and  reflection  of  light.  The 
well-known  opacity  of  Bible  paper  is  due  to  the  high 
proportion  of  loading  present. 

(4  aiul  5)  Sizing,  by  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  paper 
and  thus  increasing  the  continuitv  of  surface  by  les- 
sening the  number  of  reflection  surfaces  present,  in- 
creases transparency;  and  the  same  applies  to  calen- 
dering, which  produces  this  effect  bv  obliteriu'r  air 
spaces.  —  From  H.  A.  Bromley's  book,"  "Paper  ami  Its 
Constituents." 


Arthur  .Tewitt,  of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills,  Limited,  spent  Christmas  at  his  home 
in  Toi'onto. 
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•  THE  BROKE  HUSTLER  '  TALKS  SENSE 

What  is  your  position  on  tlie  ladder? 

Are  you  standing  firmly  on  one  rung,  witli  a  toeliold  on 
the  rung  above  it,  ready  to  move  up  the  minute  there  is 
room  ? 

Or,  are  you  sitting  on  a  rung  resting  until  yon  think  it 
is  time  to  start  to  elimb? 

The  promotions  in  the  I'aper  Mill  this  p.ist  week  mak.- 
the  answer  to  that  question  a  very  vit.il  problem  to  every 
man,  not  only  in  the  Paper  Mill,  but  in  all  <le))artments  of 
the  plant. 

Mounting  the  ladder  of  promotion  is  something  like  duek 
shooting.  You  ean't  open  your  box  of  shells  and  load 
your  gun  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  after  the  duck  is  in  sight. 
You  have  to  be  ready  all  the  time,  if  you  are  going  to  get 
any  ducks.  The  fellow  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  is 
the  one  who  gets  the  ducks. 

It  is  the  fellow  who  has  one  foot  firmly  planted  on  a 
rung  and  scratching  for  a  toehold  on  the  rung  above  him 
that  is  going  to  make  that  rung  the  minute  somebody  moves 
up  above  him.  The  fellow  who  sits  on  a  rung  waiting  till 
he  thinks  it  is  time  to  start,  will  find  men  shooting  i)ast 
him,  while  be  is  still  getting  ready. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  elimb.  You  have  to  be  ready 
every  minute  of  the  day.  Changes  generally  come  suddenly. 
It  is  too  late  to  learn  the  job  above  you  and  show  you  are 
qualified  to  fill  it.  There  are  lots  of  men  who  look  far 
enough  ahead  to  qualify  themselves  a  little  more  every  day, 
so  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  they  are  fully  equipjied  to 
step  right  into  it.  Those  are  tiie  men  who  mount  the  lad- 
der without  having  to  stick  too  long  on  any  one  rung. 


You  often  hear  a  man  say,  "So  and  So  who  has  just 
been  promoted,  is  not  any  better  than  I  am."  That  is  of- 
ten verv  true.  It  is  even  frequently  that  the  man  pro- 
moted is  not  as  good  a  man  in  many  ways  as  some  other 
man  who  is  left  on  his  old  job.  But  the  one  man  was 
readv,  had  qualified  himself  to  hold  down  tlie  bigger  job; 
while  the  other  fellow  had  the  ability,  but  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  get  readv'  to  push  ahead  .when  the  man  above 
him  moved  off  his  rung. 

Preparedness  is  one  of  tin-   points  enipliasized   in   our 
plant  promotions. 


Another  point  which  the  appointment  of  a  new  Superin- 
tendent has  brought  forcibly  to  the  front,  is  that  the  man- 
agement at  wherever  possible,  believes  in  promotion  of  men 
in  tlie  plant  rather  than  in  bringing  a  man  from  outside. 
That  attitude  of  the  Company  is  a  direct  asset  to  every 
man  in  the  plant.  It  means  that  he  will  get  his  chance  ])ro- 
vided  he  is  not  only  capable  of  filling  the  bigger  job,  but 
poves  his  capability  by  his  daily  work. 

his  policy  of  promotion  lias  been  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
|)any  right  along;  for  instance,  in  the  past  year,  from  the 
first  of  January  to  the  end  of  September  there  were  850 
increases  in  rates,  which  means  8.50  promotions  to  better 
jobs.  That  means  over  nineti  promotions  a  month,  which 
is  over  three  a  day.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  were  in  the 
smaller  positions, — the  majority  of  them  were.  But  these 
figures  show  that  the  door  of  .'idvancement  is  wide  open  in 
the  mill. 

No  one  is  going  to  grab  yc.u  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck 
and  push  you  through  the  door.  You  can  walk  through  if 
you  want  to.  You  may  have  to  do  some  fighting  to  get 
through  because  there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  realize  what 
the  open  door  means  and  whi  are  headed  for  it.  But  the 
big  fact  is  that  the  door  is  open  and  it  is  up  to  every  man 
in  the  plant,  himself,  whether  he  gets  through  that  door 
or  not. 


Don't  be  downhearted  if  someone  jostles  you  out  of  the 
road  on  your  first  attempt  to  get  through  the  door.  That 
does  not  mean  that  you  won't  get  there.  If  you  are  keen 
enough  on  getting  through  you  can,  and  will.  But  every- 
one can't  be  the  first  through,  or  the  second  through,  or  the 
third  through.  You  may  have  to  wait  your  turn,  but  the 
door  is  there  and  it  is  up  to  (very  man  to  fight  his  own 
way. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  fighting.  That  is,  as  you  do 
your  daily  job,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  big,  learn  all 
you  can  about  it,  and  then  do  more.  Learn  all  you  can 
about  the  job  above  you. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  key  to  success — it  is  simply 
hard  work.  — From  an  editorial. 


PRACTICAL  JOKERS  AMONG  WORKMEN 

The  practical  joker  is  a  pest  only  too  well  known  to 
employers  in  general.  He  is  found  wherever  men  are 
gathered  together  in  numbers,  whether  in  shop,  fac- 
tory or  office.  He  is  of  the  type  who  has  abundant 
faith  in  his  own  superintelligence  and  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  letting  his  talents  lie  doi-mant. 

The  sad  thing  about  practical  joking  is  that  sooner 
or  later  it  ends  in  injury  t-o  the  victim  of  the  prank  ; 
often  it  ends  in  death,  and  the  employer  is  then  faced 
with  a  very  serious  situation.  Is  he,  as  the  employer 
of  the  victim,  liable  for  damages  to  the  dependents, 
or  liable  for  compensation  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act?  This  is  only  one  problem  arising  out 
of  such  horseplay  among  Morkmen. 

A  joke  for  a  joke's  sake  may  be  commended  and 
maj'  have  a  real  part  in  speeding  up  production  and 
promoting  good  feeling  among  the  workmen,  but  prac- 
tical joking  does  not  belong  to  this  classification  of 
harmess  pastime.  It  has  its  inception  in  a  deliberate 
desire  to  "hurt"  someone  —  the  fun  of  the  incident 
supposedly  resting  in  the  subsequent  behavior  of  the 
victim.  It  is  a  deliberate  malicious  mean  attempt  to 
trifle  with  the  person  or  welfare  of  another,  and  as  a 
"joke"  can  appeal  only  to  those  having  bullying  ten- 
dencies. 

Joker  a  Source  of  Potential  Damages 

Employers  ought  to  be  aroused  against  this  practice 
among  workmen,  for  it  is  not  only  to  their  interest  to 
manifest  an  efficient  organization,  but  it  is  to  their 
interest  in  a  financial  way  to  stop  these  losses  of  in- 
dustrial wastage  by  prohibiting  practical  joking  and 
horseplay  with  a  firm  hand.  The  employee  who  in- 
dulges in  it  should  be  promptly  discharged.  He  may 
be  a  valuable  man,  but  he  is  a  constant  source  of  po- 
tential danger  if  his  tendency  in  this  direction  is  allow- 
ed free  hand. 

Employers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  hundreds 
of  cases  growing  out  of  practical  joking  have  found 
their  way  to  the  attention  of  the  courts.  Employers 
have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  damages  and  compen- 
sation in  paying  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents 
for  the  "jokes"  which  otlier  employees  have  perpe- 
trated upon  the  hapless  victim.  And  the  perpetrators 
of  the  jokes  have  gone  through  life  saddened  and 
burdened  with  the  memory  of  the  ending  of  their 
thoughtless  pranks. — C.  C.  Sherlock,  in  Cliemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering. 


Whoever  fights  against  truth  is  sure  to  lose  in  the 
end. 


.Taminiv  4tli.    1!l'_';i 
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THE  DETERMINATION  OF  AVAILABLE  CHLO- 
RINE IN  BLEACHING   SOLUTIONS 

P.  DIENERT  and  P.  WANUENBULC'KE 

(Translated  specially  for  Pidix  and  Paper  Mat/arinr 
from  Lcs  Annalcs  des  Falsifications  rt  des  Fraxidcs  XV, 
338-339,   Sept.-Oet.  1922,  by  A.   Papineau-Coiiturc.) 

J.  Rover  recently  called  attention  (Ann.  Fals.  X\' . 
U6-148,' April-May  1922)  to  Poneius'  method  for  tlic 
determination  of  available  chlorine.  This  consists  essen- 
tially in  titratin"!  the  liypochlorite  with  ]>otasiuin  iodide 
in  alkaline  solution.  As  long  as  there  is  free  chlorine 
ioilates  are  formed ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  free  chlorine 
has  been  nsed  up  the  potassium  iodide  and  iodate  react 
to  liberate  iodine.  The  reactions  can  be  represented 
by  the  equations : 

"sCaOOl.,  +  eNalICO,,  +  KI  =  KIO.,  +  3CaC0.,  + 
GXaCl  +  3C0,  +  311,0. 

KIO3  +  5KI  -f  3H,C03  =  3KX'03  +  31,  +  311,0. 

We  wonld  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  simple 
method  which  we  use  at  the  water  control  laboratory  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  One  cc.  of  the  bleaching  solution  is 
added  to  1  liter  of  distilled  water.  2  g.  of  ammonium 
sulphate  are  added,  and,  after  shaking,  a  few  crystals 
of  pota.ssium  iodide  and  some  starch  solution.  The  liber- 
ated iodine  is  titrated  wuth  an  alkaline  solution  of  ar- 
senious  oxide,  adjusted  to  a  strength  of  N/35.5,  so  that 
1  CO.  is  equivalent  to  1  mg.  of  chlorine.  The  ammonium 
sulphate  is  added  to  prevent  the  formation  of  iodate. 

We  have  compared  the  Gay-Lussac,  Penot,  and  Pon- 
eius methods  with  our  own,  and  obtained  the  following 
results  with  chlorine  solutions  of  various  strengths : 


^  CO    'O 

g  ox: 

1  9.40  g.  9.50  g.  9.60  g.  9.-i7  g. 

2  3.74  g.  3.83  g.  3.83  g.  3.75  g. 

3  0.64  g.  0.65  g.  0.71  g.  0.65  g. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four  methods  give  approx- 
imately the  same  results;  but  that  Poneius'  method 
always  gives  slightly  higher  results  than  are  obtained 
by  the  other  methods.  With  low  chlorine  contents,  it 
gives  inaccurate  results,  the  error  varying  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  iodide  solution  is  run  into 
the  bleaching  solution.  The  reaction  between  iididc 
and  iodate  does  not  take  place  instantaneously,  and  if 
the  iodide  soltion  is  added  too  i-apidly  the  results  will 
always  be  too  high. 

The  following  expei'imeut  clearly  .shows  the  influence 
of  the  rate  at  which  the  potassium  iodide  is  added.  One 
hundred  cc.  of  a  .solution  containing  91  mg.  of  available 
chlorine  per  liter  was  treated  with  4  g.  of  sodium  biear- 
bonate.  By  running  in  the  iodide  very  rapidly,  KiU  mg. 
of  chlorine  wa.s  found,  anad  the  liquid,  which  was  light 
blue  at  first,  soon  turned  dark  blue.  If  the  iodide  is 
run  iu  moi'e  slowly,  two  drops  at  a  time,  117  mg.  of 
chlorine  are  obtained.  On  adding  potassium  iodide 
equivalent  to  80  mg.  of  chlorine,  shaking  lV)r  3  minutes, 
and  finishing  the  titration  by  adding  the  potassium 
iodide  solution  two  drops  at  a  time  and  shaking  slightly 
after  each  addition,  we  found  99  mg.  of  chlorine. 

The  amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate  added  also  affects 
the  results.  We  titrated  100  cc.  of  a  solution  containing 
91  mg.  of  available  chlorine  per  liter,  operating  the  same 
way  eveiy  time,  but  gradually  increasing  the  amount 
of  bicarbonate  added,  and  we  obtained  the   following 
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4  11.7 
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Penot 's  method  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  for  tiie 
titration   of   very    dilute   chlorine   solutions. 

In  our  estimation,  our  method  seems  to  be  the  most 
accurate  for  the  determination  of  chtorine  in  very 
dilute  solution;  while  for  more  concentrated  solutions 
it  gives  practically  the  same  results  aas  Penot 's  method. 


PRICE  BROS.  WILL  MAKE  900  TONS  DAILY 

A.s  a  result  of  the  negotiations  reeently  coneiiuled  be- 
tween the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec  and  a  new 
company  organized  to  develop  the  power  resources  of  Lake 
St.  John  and  the  Sagucnay  River,  already  in  its  initial 
stages,  the  Canadian  Exi)ort  Paper  Company.  Limited, 
Montreal,  announce  that  Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  Limited,  for 
whom  they  act  as  export  sfllinj;  distributors,  liave  cntere<l 
upon  a  three  years'  program  of  expansion,  wiiieli  will  ul 
timately  increase  their  present  daily  outjjut  capacitv  of 
.•iOO  tons  of  pa])er  to  900  tons  or  280.000  tons  a  year,  there- 
by setting  a  new  record  for  Canada. 

The  initial  work  of  installation  is  already  under  way  and 
the  program  calls  for  the  production  of  200  tons  a  day  new 
output  by  January  1921  and  200  tons  .idditional  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  until  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached. 

Wliat  this  development  means  to  the  newsprint  business 
of  Canada  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Price  Bros, 
total  production,  when  their  expansion  |)rogram  is  complet- 
ed, will  equal  in  quantity  Canada's  total  output  of  less 
than  a  decade  ago  and  will  be  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
2")  per  cent  of  the  present  total  output.  It  would  supplv 
fully  10  per  cent  of  the  present  total  demand  for  news- 
print on  the  North  American  Continent. 

The  Canadian  Export  Pajjer  Comi)any  do  not  expeet  to 
meet  with  any  considerable  difficulty  in  marketing  this 
output  of  newsprint,  despite  its  large  dimensions,  the  fa- 
vorable location  of  the  mill  giving  the  company  equal  ship- 
ping facilities  to  the  United  States,  South  Anierica,  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  Europe.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  the  present  markets  will  have  to  be  extended  in  order 
to  absorb  the  new  output. 

Price  Bros.'  plans  are  a  natural  corollary  of  the  new 
hydro-electric  power  developments  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  Sagucnay  District  and  which  are  intended  ultimate- 
ly to  result  in  making  available  ]. 200.000  h.  p.  for  indus- 
trial and  other  pupo.ses.  The  Company's  contract  with  the 
new  i)Ower  company  calls  for  the  delivery  of  200,000,000 
h.  p.  and  one  of  the  important  economies  to  be  effected  will 
be  an  estimated  saving  to  the  pajjcr  mill  of  about  !f'l,000,- 
000.  a  year  through  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  coal. 
Sir  William  Price,  head  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co!,  Limited, 
.ind  J.  ^[.  McCarthy,  a  Director,  are  largely  interested  in 
the  new  power  company  which  has  been  capitalized  at  $'2.'),- 
000,000.,  the  remaining  participants  including  James  B. 
Duke,  of  New  York,  and  other  well-known  American  cap- 
italists. 

Priest-  Bros,  and  Company  own  or  control  some  9,000 
s(juare  miles  of  freehold  and  leasehold  timber  limits  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sagucnay  River  and  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
which  have  been  roughly  estimated  to  contain  some  20,000,- 
000  cords  of  pulp  wood.  They  also  own  about  .35,000  horse- 
power on  the  Aux  Sables  River,  of  which  7.000  is  develop- 
ed. Their  timber  holdings  taken  in  connection  with  their 
new  power  contract,  are  regarded  as  placing  them  in  a 
very  enviable  position  amongst  the  foremost  paper  manu- 
facturers  in   the   Dominion. 
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IT  WORKS  BOTH  WAYS 

A  si"«*«l  '""'yt*''  '^'''''  "'"'"■  "''•''  '"'  '""'  found  during 
his  carc'r  at  tlic  liai-  tlial  every  bit  of  knowledge  or 
even  of  mere  iiiforniation  lliat  lie  had  picked  up  in  his 
life  eaiiie  in  handy  at  some  lime  or  other,  eiialiliiiK  him 
to  uiulerstaiid  better  some  an<?le  of  a  ease,  or  to  con- 
found a  witness  with  unexpeeted  familiarity  with  a 
teeiini.-al  point.  And,  while  there  are  not  many  lines 
of  warU  .'ailing  for  sueh  wide  knowledge  as  that  of  the 
prai-tieiii'r  lawyer,  it  is  still  Iriie  that  a  man  can't  know 
lod  mu.-li  for  his  imsiness. 

Il  is  true,  also,  that  as  selling  calls  fir.st  of  all  for 
p.TSdiial  i-oiitaet.  with  all  that  this  involves,  the  man 
with  aiiytliiiig  t,,  sell  and  the  job  of  selling  it  certainly 
(nigiit  to  study  with  all  liis  might  every  possible  detail 
coMceruing  tlie  use  and  ai)i)lieation  of  that  which  he  is 
selling.  And  there  are  few  businesses  where  this  ap- 
plies as  emphatically  as  it  does  to  paper. 

Lest  this  be  dismissed  at  once  as  the  most  obvious 
truism,  accepted  universally  ever  since  the  first  paper 
man  tried  to  sell  a  ream  to  his  first  dubious  customer, 
it  can  be  said  that  there  are  a  great  many  paper  sales- 
meji  who  think  that  they  have  gone  far  enough  when 
they  know  their  own  line  with  its  prices  and  its  com- 
parative merit.  Ami  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  far 
enough  to  go  is  a  thing  which  is  being  demonstrated 
every  day.  In  brief,  what  the  real  salesman,  anxious 
for  i)leased  customers,  works  for  is' to  see  that  the 
goods  are  certain  to  be  suited  to  the  job  for  which 
Ihi'y  are  Ijeing  purchased,  because  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  paper,  and  the  salesman,  are  going  to  be 
blamed  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

A  salesman  who  slipped  up  on  a  little  matter  of  this 
sort  not  long  ago,  when  he  really  knew  better,  told  the 
incident  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  get  into  trouble  over 
what  seems  to  be  no  fault  or  oversight  at  all.  In  this 
case,  it  seems,  he  had  received  from  his  customer  a 
sjjccific  request  for  a  ciuotatioii  on  a  sheet  of  a  given 
size  and  weight,  and  had  been  al)le  to  suit  the  sjjecifi- 
eations  exactly.  The  paper  was  delivered,  and  all  was 
lovel.v,  apparently. 

But  it  was  not  as  lovely  as  it  looked;  for  a  few  days 
later  the  customer  called  the  salesman  up  in  order  to 
inform  him  that  the  .job  was  all  wi-ong — the  i)rinting 
.job,  that  is — and  that  he,  the  customer,  wanted  to 
know  why  he,  the  salesman,  had  not  said  something 
about  the  i)robability  of  things  going  just  as  they  had 
done.  In  other  words,  the  customer  had,  without  say- 
ing so,  been  relying  upon  the  salesman's  knowledge  of 
printing,  and  had  been  disapjiointed. 

"Why,  what's  the  nuitter,  Mr.  Hmith?''  inquired 
the  salesman.  "If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that 
paper  you  know  we'll  take  care  of  it  without  any  ques- 
tion at  all.  What  seems  to  he  the  trouble?  Just  tell 
me  about  it,  and  we'll  make  good.' 

"Well,  there's  the  trouble,"  said  the  customer.  "The 
jiaper  is  just  what  we  ordered,  all  right  ;  but  you  ought 
to  have  told  nie  that  that  bond  sheet  wasn't  quite  opa- 
que enough  for  a  four-page  printed  circular  letter.  It 
shows  through  badly,  especially  the  color  work,  and 
on  one  page  it  pretty  nearly  spoils  the  job.  You  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  the  stuff  for,  and  I  told  you;  and 
.vet  you  let  me  go  ahead  and  order  it.  Didn't  you  know 
that  we'd  probably  have  just  that  trouble?" 

The  salesman  had  to  admit  that  this  might  have  been 
anticipated,  or  confess  ignorance  of  a  fairly  elementary 
point.  He  said  that  he  had  simply  thought  the  printer 
had  figured  that  the  job  could  be  taken  care  of  with- 
out   much    fear   of   the   pi'inting   showing    through,    on 


aircount  of  the  sheets  being  printed  on  both  sides;  and 
that  explanation  went,  although  it  was  plain  that  the 
jninter  was  more  than  a  little  disgruntled  at  the  dis- 
appointing effect  secured  from  a  rather  expensive  job. 

■'Now,  if  3'ou  (^an  beat  that  for  reliance  on  your 
actually  chipping  in  on  the  customer's  own  business. 
I'll  give  j'ou  the  fur-lined  bathtub,"  offered  the  sales- 
man. "Of  course,  that's  exactly  what  1  ought  lo  have 
done.  I  should  have  suggested,  in  the  first  place,  as 
sdon  as  I  knew  what  the  order  was  for,  that  a  miicli 
hca\iei  slicci  of  |)aper  should  be  used,  in  order  to  se- 
cure opacity;  and  1  might  have  added  that  perlia|is  a 
liond  jiaper  should  not  be  emplo\ed  at  all,  but  rather 
any  of  several  other  kinds  of  stock.  But  1  didn't, 
and  the  net  result  is  that  my  customer  is  sore." 

And  here  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  about 
this  little  incident,  from  the  salesman's  angle.  It  is 
that  just  as  in  this  case  a  little  exercise  of  the  printer's 
knowledge  would  have  helped  the  salesman  in  avoid- 
ing trouble,  it  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases  know- 
ledge of  the  customer's  needs  will  enable  the  sales- 
man to  aid  a  printer  customer  in  handling  a  job  to 
better  advantage  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  happens  to  be  true,  fortunately,  that  a  great  many 
printers  are  decidedly  more  expert  in  this  respect  than 
are  the  salesmen  who  call  on  them  to  sell  paper;  but, 
again,  there  are  few  who  are  not  willing  to  receive 
and  to  act  upon  intelligent  suggestions  from  salesmen 
who  have  made  a  real  study  of  advertising  problems 
and  effects  and  wdio,  therefore,  can  give  something 
of  the  consumer's  viewjioinr  to  help  in  the  selection 
of  pajjcr  to  suit  a  given  job. 

Jt  is  much  more  often  that  the  salesman  who  has 
got  some  idea  of  how  a  printing  job  is  handled  is  able 
to  tell  a  buyer,  even  a  big  l)u.yer,  of  what  should  be 
used  to  secure  a  desired  effect.  He  can  help  matters 
along  showing  printed  samjjles,  or  by  ])reseuting  a 
dummy  of  the  proposed  work.  It  all  prevents  subse- 
quent trouble  over  disappointments  and  misunder- 
standings which  can  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  real  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  done.  II.  S. 
Paper  Maker. 

ST.  MAURICE  PAPER  CO.  NAMES  NEW  DIRECTOR 

'I'hos.  A.  Wark,  who  has  been  elected  a  director  of  St. 
M.uiricc  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  is  a  practical  paper  maker 
.ind  he  was  for  .six  years  siiperiutendent  of  Pinch  and 
Pruyri  Paper  Company,  Glen  palls.  He  started  and  op- 
crated  the  Tidewater  Paper  Mills,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  also 
the  .St.  Maurice  Paper  Newsprint  and  Kraft  Plant,  Cape 
Madeleine,  Que.,  where  he  has  been  local  m;m;iger  for  the 
past  six  years. 

The  appointment  is  especially  interesting  now  that  the 
|>r()|)osition  of  enlarging  the  mills  under  his  charge  .it 
'I'hrcc  Rivers.  Cape  Maiblciiic.  is  being  i-oiisidircd,  to 
being  the  c.i|),i(il\  of  newsprint  output  up  to  _'.")()  tons 
dailv. 


IRONSIDES  PULP  STONES  READY  SOON 

'I'hc  ('1(\  il.ind  Stone  Coiiipaiiy  for  iii.iny  years  produ- 
cers of  |)ul))  stones  which  carried  tin-  tr.uic  name  of  Iron- 
sides will  soon  return  to  tb<'  piil)i  stone  marki  t  with  Iron- 
sides  pul|j   stones. 

The  company  st.ites  tli.it  it  opi-ncd  a  n«  w  <|ii,irry  two 
years  ago  and  that  tests  conducted  during  the  jiast  year 
has  shown  that  the  grit  produced  in  this  <|u,irry  is  ])ar- 
ticularly  adaptable  to  pulj)  grinding. 

The  quarry  is  being  prepared  for  spring  oj)- 
crations  so  that  deliveries  can  be  made  this  spring.  Orders 
are  being  taken  now. 


Jiuiiiiirx    4tli,   1  !)•-':; 
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WAYAGAMACK  WINNERS 


CURLING  NOTES 


Tlicri'  is  ;i  tiiir  spirit  at  tlic  liiji  pulp  mill  at  Tlini'  I{i\ - 
ITS.  ami   laiidal>li-  interest   in  utlilctii'  sports.      Tlu'   W'aya 
j;aiiiack  l-'ootliall  Club  for  the  Season  1922,  Winners  of  the 
St.  .Maurice  \'alley  Football  I.eajjue  and  (Juebee  'relejira})li 
(liarity  Shield  are  shown  in  tlie  ))ieturi-.        .\  few  partieu 
l.trs  of  the   iianie  are  as   follows: 

The  final  jianie  for  the  Telei;raph  Charity  .SliichI  was 
)>layed  in  Quehee  City  afjainst  the  S.  S.  Knipress  of  Hri 
tain  Eleven.  In  a  well  contested  match  the  Wayaicamack 
team  won  1-0.  The  j;oal  was  obtained  from  a  penalty  taken 
hy  ^^'.  Cameron  2.j  minutes  after  the  cross  over.  Tlie  teams 
were  very  evenly  matched  and  the  game  was  productive  of 
a  splendid  brand  of  soccer.  The  jjanic  wa.s  really  enjoyed 
by  the  large  crowd  of  spectators.  The  following  players 
made  up  a  strong  eleven  representative  of  Wayaniack  for 
this  final  tie.  .\lex  Stewart.  It.  Hamilton,  (j.  Tliom,  R. 
I.aird.  T.  Fielding.  K.  Tlioiiisoii.  \\".  C.iiiuroii.  G.  Kersliaw. 
I).    F.wen.   li.    .\riustrong.  ,(.   .I.utiiies. 

.Vtter  the  g.uiie  botii  ehilis  .iiiil  officials  were  in\  ited  to 
a  banquet  on  bo.ird  the  .S.  S.  l'.iii))ress  of  Britain  after  which 
the  .Shield  w.is  presented  to  the  winners  bv  the  Hon.  F. 
C.-irrell.  The  concert  given  by  the  Boat's  Concert  Party 
■was  greatly  cnjoyecl  .-iiui  the  W'ayagamack  Team  and  Of- 
ficials returned  to  Three  Rivers  on  tlu-  iiii<liiight  tr.iiii  after 
havina;   a   wonderful    tinu-. 


The  Way.-iganiack  Curling  Club  ex|)ect  a  viry  busy  season 
this  year  being  tlu-  Holders  of  tin-  .Slii|)-Yards  and  Keat- 
ing and  .Maer.'ie  tro|)hies  and  which  lions|)icls  will  be 
staged  at  the  Wayaniack  Club  on  the  Island  this  season. 
.\  very  enthusiastic  lot  of  nieml)ers  have  joined  U|)  for  the 
present  season  ninnbcring  about  80  and  at  the  annual  gen- 
eral iiieetiMg  recintly  held  the  following  officials  were 
eli-eted.  I'resident ,  (ieo.  lli-nderson;  N'ice-presidents.  R. 
C.ir|)enter.  and  R.  Collins;  .Secy.  Treas.  .(.  W .  Hodgson; 
Asst.  Tre;is.  Ci.   Kersliaw. 


IF  YOU  STOP  TO  THINK 

If  you  stoji  I"  think  of  it.  vdu  will  fealizo  that  the 
city  mail  anil  woman  are  far  more  eoneeriied  with 
what  happens  to  the  forest  than  the  farmer  or  the 
inmnitaineer.  It  will  be  the  city  people,  not  those  who 
live  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  -whose  standard  of 
living  will  first  suffer  from  the  lack  of  wood.  It  takes 
more  wood,  used  in  more  wa.vs.  to  feed,  clothe  and 
house  the  city  dweller  than  those  who  live  where  the 
food  and  the  lumber  eonie  from.  For  after  the  raw 
material  is  jirodueed  it  must  be  shij)pc(l.  inaiiufaetur- 
ed.  and  distributed,  and  all  these  are  impossible  with- 
out wood. 


WAYAGAMACK    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    CLUB 

Champions  St.  Maurice  Valley  Association  Football  League.   Winners  Telegraph  Chaxity  Shield,  Season  1922. 

Top   Row   (left   to  right):     J.   Hovdc    (^ Trainer),   A.   W.    Jluir,   A.    Hamiltou,    A.   AlaeC'iae,    Geo.    Henderson    (Pres.). 
J.  W.  HoJgson    (See'y),  .J.  Stuart,  W.  Porteous,  S.   JlcCoubrey. 

Miadle  Eow  (left  to  right):  G.  Thorn,  E.  Laird,  G.  Smith.  A  Stewart (Capt.),  T.  Fielding,  E.  Armstrong.  R.  .1.  Haiiiltun. 
Bottom  row   (left  to  right):   J.   Gaiiil>le.  W.   Cameron.  G.  Kershaw.  T>.   Eweii.    .\.   Thomson.  .T.   .Tacques. 
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Technical  Section 


^--  -vAilfiClAT  lON/^^ 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties,  Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Products 

A-12  K-10  Colloidal  Rosin  Size.  G.  de  MAKCAN- 
niEK-K  Papeterie  xliv,  970  (Nov.  10,  1922).  The 
colloiiliil  size  prepared  by  the  Etablissements  Gillet  lias 
the  foll()wiii<r  eomposition  :  free  rosin  12.46''; ,  eombiiied 
rosin  88.54.  sodium  oxide  2.92,  water  46.08.  It  is  fairly 
transparent  but  somewhat  eloudy,  is  viscous,  and  dis- 
solves in  hot  water  to  a  pure  wliite  milk  without  leaving 
any  residue.  With  aluminium  sulphate  it  gives  a 
■reiatinous.  unetuous.  and  remarkably  white  precipitate, 
winch,  rotitrary  to  other  aluniininm  resinates.  seems  to 
become  whiter  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  snnliglit. 
With  lime  or  gypsum  it  gives  gelatinous  and  unctuous 
precipitates,  while  other  sizes  give  precipitates  like 
very  fine  white  sand.  Under  the  influence  of  even 
very  moderate  heat  the  calcium  resinate  obtained  from 
colloida'  size  forms  a  very  homogeneous  lacquer  (some- 
what similar  to  an  oil  varnish)  which  ensures  perfect 
sizing. -.\. P. -C. 

A-15  Viscosity  of  Cellulose  Solutions.  (Report  of  the 
Viscosity  Committee  of  the  Cellulose  Division  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.)  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  xiv, 
1164-116.1  (Dec.  1922).  The  method  proposed  for  the 
determination  of  the  viscosity  of  cellulose  estser  solu- 
tions consists  in  brief  in  allowing  a  0.635  cm,  (0.25  in.) 
steel  ball  to  fall  through  the  solution  of  which  the 
viscosity  is  to  be  measured,  the  solution  being  contained 
in  a  cylindrical  glass  tube  of  definite  size  and  the  ball 
being  released  in  a  prescribed  manner.  The  time  in 
seconds  which  is  re(|uired  for  the  ball  to  pass  between 
two  maks  25.4  cm.  (10  in.)  apart  is  the  viscosity  in 
seconds.  The  viscositv  can  be  expressed  in  centi])oises 
by  means  of  the  formula  V  =  K(S  — S')  T,  where  V 
is  the  vi.sco.sity  in  centipoises,  S  the  density  of  the  ball, 
S'  the  density  of  the  liquid.  T  the  time  of  fall  in  seconds, 
and  K  a  constant  for  the  apparatus,  which  is  best  ob- 
tained by  standardizing  against  a  liquid  of  known 
viscosity. -A. P. -('. 

C.  —  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 

C-7  Are  the  Soaking  Vats  Used  in  Pulp  Mills  Ne- 
cessary? S.  PjODLIXD.  Svensk  Pappers  Tidning  XXV, 
8  (1922)  :  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  40(i0  (Nov.  20.  1922).  Pulp 
wood  is  usually  soaked  in  warm  water  to  fi-ce  it  from 
dirt  and  ice.  The  author  points  out  that  if  the  wood 
has  not  been  transported  by  rail  and  has  not  been  stored 
near  boiler  houses  soaking  would  be  unnecessary. 
Soaking  all  the  wood  instead  of  just  the  ice-coated 
wood  causes  a  waste  of  steam.  Air-dried  wood  of  one 
yeai-"s  standing  containing  20  to  30/;  of  inoisture.  in- 
ci-eases  in  water  content  on  soaking  to  50  to  60^;  and 
burning  the  wet  bark  causes  an  indirect  fuel  loss.  The 
author  suggests  storing  ice-coated  wood  at  the  mill  for 
a  short  while  in  moderately  heated  rooms.-A.P.-C. 

E.  —  Acid  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment 
E-1  Electrometric  Titration  of  Sulphurous  Acid  with 
Permanganate.    AV.  S.  HENDRIXSON  and  L.  M.  VER- 


BEGK,  Giriiincli  ('(.liege.  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  xiv.  U52- 
1153  (Dec.  1922).  The  authors  describe  experiments 
which  they  carried  out  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  satis- 
factory method  for  determining  sulphurous  acid  by 
means  of  permanganate;  and  they  conclude  that  the 
development  of  an  accurate  method  is  impracticable, 
perhaps  impossible  -A.P.-C. 

E-0  F-0  Modern  Methods  of  Wood  Pulp  Manufact- 
ure. GUSTAVE  HELLSTROM,  Roving  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Paper  Trade  Rev. ;  Papeterie  xliv,  1013-1018  (Nov.  25, 
1922).  Brief  description  of  the  sulphite  and  sulphate 
processes. -A.P.-C. 

G.  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation  and 
Equipment 

G-8  K-12  Felt  Washer  for  Wet  Machines  and  Paper 
Machines.  C.  MULLER.  Fr.  patent  546,232.  Papeterie 
xliv,  1036  (Nov.  25,  1922).  The  felt  passes  over  one 
or  more  rolls  completely  immersed  in  water  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  one  or  more  rapidly  rotating 
paddle  wheels  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  but  do 
not  come  into  actual  contact  with,  the  felt.  Suitable 
sprays  are  provided.-A.P.-C. 

H.  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and  Equipment. 

H-4  The  Mathieson  System  for  Preparing  Liquors 
from  Liquid  Chlorine.  J.  H.  MacMAHON.  Paper  Mill 
xiv.  No.  47,  6,  14,  16,  18  (Dec.  2,  1922).  An  amount  of 
lime  (about  2,000  lb.  of  CaO  or  2,400  lb.  of  Ca(OH),) 
sufficient  to  absorli  one  ton  of  chlorine  is  made  into 
a  milk  in  about  8,000  gallons  of  water,  and  (urculated 
in  a  10,000  gallon  concrete  tank  Chlorine  is  led  froi-n 
the  container  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  through  an 
expansion  coil  of  2  inch  pipe  about  60  feet  long,  which 
!s  immersed  in  the  circulating  liquor.  Advantage  is 
thus  taken  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  the 
liquid  chlorine  to  counteract  the  heat  of  reaction  of  the 
chlorine  and  lime  and  prevent  the  temperature  from 
rising  sufficiently  to  cause  formation  of  chlorates.  Be- 
tween th(?  (chlorine  container  and  expansion  coil  is 
piacetl  a  pressui'c  gauge ;  and  when  the  pressure  drops 
to  zero  the  chlorine  has  all  been  absorbed  and  the  batch 
is  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  claimed  that  bleached  liquor 
of  unifoi-m  strength  and  of  any  desired  concentration 
can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  possibility  of  over 
chlorination  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  equipment  de- 
signed by  the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  for  the  trans- 
portation of  liquid  chlorine  (one  ton  drums  and 
multiple  unit  taid<s  cars  with  special  cradles  for  hold- 
ing the  (j'ums  securely  is  descrribed).  The  advantages. 
of  the  system  are  briefl.v  discussed.A.P.-C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 
K-4  K-7  Rubber  Latex  for  Paper.  Paper  Mill  xiv, 
Xo.  47,  10,  (Dec.  2,  1922).  Brief  outline  of  the  attitude 
of  American  ])aper  men  towards  Kaye's  recent  in- 
vention concerning  the  use  of  rubber  late.K  in  paper. 
Thoiigh  probably  useful  for  higher  grades,  it  is  likely 
to  jjrove  economically  succesful  foi'  lower  grades  such 
as  news  priiit.-;\,P.-C. 

K-7  Beater  Room  Efficiency.  RICHARD  CLAY- 
TON. Paper  Ind.  iv,  1050  (Nov.  1922).    Very  brief  dis- 
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cussiou   of  llie   inii)ortimcc  of   keeping   lioalinjj;   o.|iiii>- 
lucnt  ill  good  eoiulitidu,  and  of  tlie  iiiipurtaiK'c  <>f  the 
soiial  factor  in  acctunplishing  tliis.  A. P.*'. 
K-7    K-4    K-18     Beating     and     Beating     Engines. 
CllARLES  \V,  SUAKTLE,  Sliaitle  Uros.  Macliine  Co. 
Paper  Trade  J.  Ixsv,  No.  21i,  20-26   (Nov.  30,  1922)  ; 
Paper  Mill  xlv,  No.  47,  12,  28,  30,  32  {December  '^  1922)  ; 
Paper  Ind.  iv,  1243-124;')  (Dee.  1922).    A  description  of 
tlie  (Sliaitle  breaker  l)eater  and  of  the  Shartle  sy.stem, 
which  was  developed  especially    foi-   the   treatment    of 
waste  paper  stock  for  board  mills.    The  breaker  beater 
has  a  concrete  tub  40  to  75  feet  long,  the  top  of  the  tub 
])eing  about  one  foot  above  the  floor  line.     The  roll  is 
mounted  on  a  steel  shaft  carried  to   the  hollow  mid- 
feather.     The  roll  carries  1"  x  12"  bars,  each  held  in 
place    by    an    individiuil    8    inch    diameter    ring,    and 
spaced  on  12in.  centers.    The  roll  is  mounted  in  special- 
ly designed  trunnion  type  bearings  carried  on  heavy 
coil  springs.     Tliere  is  no  bed  plate  aiul  the  roll  is  set 
6  to  8  in.  off  the  bottom.    Tlie  backfall  is  of  the  Brow- 
nell-Buehler  type  witli  suitably  perforated  face.    In  the 
.Shartle  system  the  side  of  the  beater  is  cut  out  aiul  the 
stock  overflowed  into  a  sump  from  wliicii  it  is  pumi)ed 
to  a  24"  X  48"  x  50'  settling  trough  in  which  the  con- 
sistency   was    suitablj'    reduced   to    cause    metals    and 
heavy  materials  to  settle  and  wood  and  cork  to  float 
(same  being  removed  by  a  skimmer).     It  passes  to  a 
screen    and    the    coarse    stuff    passes   to    a    secondary 
beater    equipped    with    Brownell-Buehler    perfoi-ated 
backfall.  The  claims  made  for  the  system  are:  automatic 
removal  of  all  foreign  material  from  the  stock,  saving 
in   labor,   and   saving   in    power.      The    merits    of   the 
system  are  briefly  discussed. -A. P. -C. 

K-12  M-7  Heat  Economy  in  Machine  Room  Ventila- 
tion. .1.  (J.  ROSS.  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  47,  4,  42,  44 
(Dee.  2,  1922) ;  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  22,  54-56 
(Nov.  30,  1922).  The  two  general  systems  for 
ventilating  a  machine  room  consist  of  hooding  a  ma- 
chine ar;d  of  not  hooding  it;  and  eacli  of  these  is  practi- 
calh"  divided  into  two  more  subdivisions:  (1)  all  or 
most  of  the  air  is  delivered  towards  the  roof,  and  (2) 
all  or  most  of  the  air  is  delivered  in  or  around  tlie  diy- 
ers.  These  systems  are  discussed  in  turn,  showing  their 
relative  merits  and  disadvantages.  From  a  ventilating 
point  of  view  a  hood  should  be  on  every  machine ;  but 
from  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  it  is  up  to  the  mill 
owner  or  superintendent  to  decide  the  question.  The 
use  of  the  Briiier  Economizer  for  utilizing  part  of  the 
waste  heat  from  tlie  machine  is  brieflv  mentioned. 
-A.P.-C. 

K-12  K-23  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Extra- 
Fine  Papers.  Papeterie  xliv,  1010.  1013  iXov.  25, 
1922).  Brief  description  of  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest of  a  machine  supplied  to  the  Papeteries  Vincent 
^Montgolfier  for  the  manufacture  of  extra-fine  papers, 
including  photographic  papers.  All  rotating  parts,  in- 
eluding  table  rolls,  are  mounted  on  ball  bearings.  All 
parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  stock  or  with 
water  are  of  bronze  or  brass  to  prevent  any  contamina- 
tion of  the  sheet  by  specks  of  iron.  The  breast  roll 
liall  liearings  are  placed  within  the  roll  itself,  and  are 
protected  from  the  water  by  a  waterproof  packing.  The 
roll  thus  turns  on  a  stationary  axis,  and  is  can  be  re- 
moved as  easily  as  an  ordinary  breast  roll.  The  suction 
boxes  are  circular  in  cross  section. -A.P.-C. 

K-12  Driving  Paper  Machine  Reels.  Mon.  Papeterie 
Beige  ii.  No.  11,  7,  9,  (Nov.  1922).  The  trouble  en- 
countered due  to  the  gradually  increasing  diameter 
of  the  roll  being  w-ound  has  been  ovei-come  b3^  driving 


thi'  reel  by  means  of  a  water  turbine,  liic  water  being 
circuhit'-d  in  a  closed  sy.stem  by  means  of  an  electrically 
<lriven  centrifugal  pumii.  (This  method  is  covered  by 
Kr.  patent  .")05.()14,  U.S.A.  patent  1.404.284.  and  Can. 
Iiatcni  -15,430,  (Irantcd  to  P..  K.  Fi.ugner). -A.P.-C. 
K-12  Wear  of  Paper  Machine  Wires.  J.  M. 
POin'E.MONT.  Papier  xxv,  435-437  (Oct.  1922). 
brief  description  of  the  function  of  warp 
in   paper   macliine  wires,   of   tlie   more   generally   used 
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and  of  the  oDrrnal  wearing  out  of  a  wii-e.-A.- 


weaves, 
P.-C. 

K-12  The  Revolving  Suction  Roll.  II.XKOLI)  HING, 
Sandusky  Iron  and  Fnnndiy  (  .i.  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  45, 
22,  44  (Nov.  18,  1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1253,  1255  (Dec. 
1922).  A  brief  deserii>tion  i>\'  the  Millspaugh  suction 
roll  and  its  merits  botli  as  a  couch  and  as  a  press  roll. 
-A.P.-C. 

K18  K-9  Use  of  China  in  Tinted  Papers.  China  Clay 
Trade  Rev.;  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  1043-1044  (Nov.  22, 
1922).  A  ge!icial  discussion  of  the  use  of  China  cla.v 
in  colored  papers,  and  of  the  possibility  of  using  it  to 
prevent  mottling  by  first  precipitating  basic  dyes  on 
the  cla.v  and  then  using  the  latter  to  color  the  stock. 
The  order  in  which  color,  size  and  alum  should  be  added 
to  the  beatei'  is  also  briefl,v  mentioned. -A. P.-C. 

K-14  Paper  Roll  Bushing.  II.  L.  MUMM.  Can  patent 
224.613,  Oct.  10.  1922.  Tlie  bushing  has  an  annular 
enlargement  which  maintains  it  in  the  opening  in  the 
roll  of  paper  and  thus  jirevents  it  from  being  at'cident- 
ally  lost.-A.P.-C. 

K-14  K-21  Slitter  and  Tranverse  Cutter  for  Impreg- 
nated Roofing  Paper.  11.  A.  CrilFER  assignor  to 
GUYTON  AND  CUilFER  MEG.  CO.  Can  patent  224, 
656,  Oct.  10,  1922.-A.P.-C. 

K-14  Machine  for  Catching  Paper  From  Cutters.  L. 
LA  VECK  assignor  to  SIMPLEX  PAPER  ACCES- 
SORIES CO.,  INC.  Can.  patent  224,334,  Oct.  3,  1922. 
A.P.-C. 

K-15  L-8  Press  Room  Requirements.  S.  M.  WIL- 
LIAilS.  New  York  World  DeGrasse  Paper  Co.  Pulp 
and  Paper  xx,  1023-1025  (Nov.  23,  1922).  A  discussion 
of  press  room  waste  caused  by  bad  splices,  poor  wind- 
ing, improper  wrapping,  careless  loading,  rough  hand- 
ling, and  press  room  ojieratioiis.-AP.-C. 

K-17  K-19  The  Curling  of  Fme  Printing  Papers.  II. 
II.  HANSON  and  H.  H.  IIACKETT,  Eastern  .Mfg.  Co. 
Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  21,  18-19  (Nov.  23,  1922) ; 
Paper  Mill  xlv,  No.  46  14,  40  (Nov.  25,  1922).  A  pre- 
sentation of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the 
curling  of  paper,  of  the  general  method  of  attacking  the 
problem  at  the  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  and  of  some  of  the 
experimental  results  and  conclusions.  Curling  may  be 
described  as  (a)  surface  action,  (b)  set  and  (c)  static. 
The  immediate  causes  of  these  three  kinds  of  curling 
are  discussed.  The  fundamental  causes  are  also  dis- 
cussed under  these  headings:  beating  and  jordaning, 
beater  sizing  alignment  of  fibers,  pressing  and  drying, 
tub  sizing  finish,  and  pole  marks  (foi-  loft  dried  paper). 
By  directing  preventive  efforts  all  along  the  line  of 
manufacturing,  curling  can  be  stopped;  but  it  requires 
proper  methods  of  testing,  careful  instructions  to  the 
crews,  and  everlasting  watchfulness  by  the  foremen. -A.- 
P.-C.    (See  also  this  Magazine  Dec.  l'8,  1922  i. 

K-18  Manufacture  of  Millboard  from  Tanyard 
Refuse.  A.  T.  ilASTEKMAN.  Eng.  patent  182,  884, 
April  6,  1921.  Waste  wattle  bark  or  other  tanyard 
refuse  is  crushed  for  20  to  30  miu.  in  edge-runner  in 
the  presence  of  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  or  other 
alkali,  and  then  after  admixture  with  about  20  to  30% 
of  waste  paper  pulp,  is  beaten  for  2  hours  with  water 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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(i.  K.  Wiirwii-k.  |H-.->iil<'nI  ol  Wiuwi'l-'  liidi  her.-,  it 
Rutter.  wholesale  aiul  iiiamifacturina'  stationers,  Toronto, 
ciitertaiiitM]  the  sales  staff  of  his  coinpaiiv  it  his  residenee 
on  St.  (icor<j:c  Street.  T(n-ont().  on  Dec.  L>7th.  Among 
the  eoiTipan\  's  Kepivsentatives  jiresent  wei-e  K.  S.  Green- 
wood. All)erta  and  liritish  Coluinbia:  Ila/en.  Winnipeg: 
1'.  F.  Anoris.  Jloneton.  X.  H. :  F.  W.  P.aruett,  Montreal : 
AVilliam  "Woods,  Western  Ontario:  H.  A.  Dawson,  North- 
ern Ontario:  .1.  K.  Frazer,  Ottawa  Valle.y  All  the  re- 
l)i-esentatives  lirouglit  elieering  messages  eoneerning  the 
outlook  for  trade  dnring  the  New  Year  and  it  wa-J  stated 
by  representatives  of  the  Toronto  plant  that  ret^.'lers  in 
Toronto  had  phoned  in  for  replenislinients  of  papeteries 
sni)plies  immediately  after  the  Chri.stmas  trade  but  with- 
ont  i-es\ilts  as  the  factory  bad  been  eleared  completely 
out. 

The  incorporation  by  letters  patent  of  the  Ontario 
(iovernment  of  the  Sturgeon  P^'alls  Arena  Company,  Lim- 
ited, foreshadows  a  livel.v  season  of  s])ort'»  and  other 
recreations  among  the  employees  of  the  Spanish  River 
I'nl])  and  Paper  Mills  Company's  employees  in  that 
town.  Prominent  ]ii-ofe.ssional  and  bu.siness  men  in  the 
lihice  are  taking  the  lead  in  supplying  the  workers  and 
others  with  an  arena  and  there  will  be  organized  athletics 
as  well  as  lectures,  theatrical  performances,  summer 
gardens  and  other  featur(>s.  The  eompanv  has  an  au- 
thorized ca|)ital  of  $40,000.  : 

H.  C.  Woods,  General  Manager  of  Warwick  Brothers 
&  Rutter,  manufacturing  stationers.  King  Street,  To- 
ronto, spent  several  days  in  New  York  durinsr  the  ('hrist- 
mas  holidays. 

Ontario  paper  men  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  r^vretted 
to  learn  <m  Dec.  26th  of  the  fire  which  hadlv  gutted  the 
l)lant  of  the  I'(>ttibone  Cataract  Pa])er  Company  at  Nia- 
gara FalLs.  New  York,  just  across  the  river  from  Niagara 
Falls,  Out.    The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  $40,000. 

The  Frankfoi-d  mill  of  the  Canada  P>ox  Boar.l  Com- 
pany, which  has  been  closed  for  a  short  time  wliile  im- 
provements and  alterations  were  in  progress,  will  reopen 
again  about  the  middb-  of  January.  New  screens  and 
other  improvements  to  the  beater  room,  together  with 
other  changes  designed  to  increase  the  compan.v's  facil- 
ities for  manufacture,  are  in  progress. 

R.  J.  Flynn,  sales  manager  for  the  Buntin,  Rei.l  Com- 
pan.v,  paper  .iolibers.  Toronto,  was  re-ebcted  mavor  of 
Weston,  near  Toronto,  liy  acclamation,  although  ^Ir. 
Fl.vini  had  pr-eviously  announced  Ids  intention  of  retir- 
ing from  office, 

P.  L.  Colbert,  managei'  of  the  X'alleyfield  Paper  Com- 
lian.v,  at  Valle.\field,  aiul  Archie  Reid,  of  the  same  Com- 
])an,v,  spent  a  few  da.vs  during  the  Christmas  se-'son  in 
Toronto. 

T.  A.  Wcldon.  "^icc-Presidcnt  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  T.,iniited,  Toronto,  receiv("d  the  congratulations  of 
inaii,v  friends  on  New  Years  Day,  the  occasion  beintr  his 
<i!»tli  birthday.  .Mr.  Weldon  spent  the  dav  in  St.  Tbnnias 
with  his  father  .lames  Weldon,  who  is  just  ab-  ut  one 
hundred  .years  of  age  and  in  comparatively  good  health 
despite  his  recent  sad  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his 
wife. 


.J(>sei)li  Kilg<iur.  Prcsidcul  ol'  the  Canada  i'ap^'i  Cum- 
pany.  Limited,  left  Toronto  a  few  days  ago  In  ompany 
witli  his  wife  for  the  Southern  Stat-s.  Mr  an'  Mrs. 
Kilgour  will  spend  part  of  the  winter  months  in  Floi'ida. 

The  Xatioiud  Paper  Stix'k  ('()m])aii.\'.  Limited  with  a 
Capital;  of  $20,000.  has  been  incorporated  nnd"r  the 
Quebec  law. 

The  Lois  River  Pulp  and  Lumlier  Coiupaiiv.  <,Micbee, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $4'', 000. 

A  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Howard 
&  Smith  Paper  nulls.  Ijimited,  was  held  in  .Montreal,  on 
Decem])er  29. 

The  Canadian  l<jxpoi-t  Paper  Compau.\.  Linnled.  .Mont- 
real, has  issued  an  illustrated  foiu-  page  folder,  iirinted  in 
colours.  It  is  entitled  "Bonne  Annee."  The  first  page 
shows  the  figui'e  of  a  t.ypical  lumberjiack.  whil'e  the  two 
inside  pages  depict  two  lumberpacks  directing  a  drive. 
The  letter]n-ess  accompanying  this  iiicture  states  "Down 
from  the  north  c-omes  the  cheery  New  Year  greeting  of 
the  French  Canadian  woodsman  ■ —  Boiuu'  Ainiee  — 
Hap]3,\-  New  Year.  —  Feelings  of  geiniine  appreciation 
impel  us  to  echo  his  heart.v  good  wishes,  iiassing  them 
on  to  those  who  have  made  1922  a  hapi).\-  year  for  \is. 
Grateful  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  our 
abilit.y  to  serve  you,  we  also  appreciate  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  friends  wliich  this  service  has  brought  us,  and 
the  many  helpful  suggestions  which  have  come  to  us 
throughout  the  year.  We  believe  that  our  i>lans  for 
expansion  in  the  future  will  not  on?y  enable  us  to  anti- 
cipate the  natural  business  growth  of  our  present  cus- 
tomers, but  will  also  jiermit  us  to  increase  mir  connections 
among  the  publishei-s  i>f  daily  uewspapiu-s  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Readers  of  the  Pul|)  and  Paper  Magazine  \\ill  be 
glad  to  know  that  Beveritlge  SujJi)l.v  Co.,  i>tt[.,  are  ap- 
pointed I'eiu'esentatiyes  for  bolh  Canada  and  the  I'.  S. 
A.  of  The  Consolidateil  .Mines  of  Cornwall.  Limited, 
producers  of  high  grade  English  China  cla,v.  Beveridge 
service  means  satisfaction  and  is  based  on  long  ex- 
perieiU'C  and  wide  connections  with  the  paper  indus- 
try. 

The  Cajiital  Wire  Cloth  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Limited,  manufacturers  of  Fourdrinier  wii'es  at  Ot- 
tawa ai-e  sending  out  to  their  frieuils  in  the  trade  an 
except ioiudl.v  attractive  calender  entitled  "The  P.ridge 
of  Palluel."  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ca 
lenders  W(>  liave  seen  for  1923  and  Mr.  P.uchaiuui  de- 
sci-ves  credit  for  his  choice.  (Aiul  somebody  in  the  Ad- 
\-ertising  Department  pinched  it!) 


LUMBERING  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

.\ll  o\cr  llie  pro\ince  lumbering  operalious  have 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  an  interesting  devel- 
opment in  this  connection  is  the  erection  of  a  raihva.v 
line,  fort.v  miles  long,  oii  \'aucouver  Island  for  the 
\'ictoria  Lundjci'  and  .Manufacturing  t'oin])an\-.  It 
will  ojjcn  u])  sonu-  of  the  finest  timber  stands  on  the 
Island.  To  consume  the  enormous  suppl.v  of  timber 
iap)ied  by  this  i'aihva,\-  (he  compan,\'  |u-oposes  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  I  he  mill  at  Chemainus  to  1,000,- 
000  feet  a  da.y  provided  the  lumber  market  remains 
good. 


.I.iiiuiirv  mh.   19-J.3 
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SIR  EDMUND  WALKER  TO  ADDRESS  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

Iti'liiw  we  'j:\\r  ill  ;(  suiiiiiiiiriscd  I'diiii  iIic  ;i  rraTij^c- 
iiicnls  lor  the  llltli  aimiiiil  inci'l  iiifi'  iif  I  lu'  Canadian 
Piil|)  ami  PapiT  Associal i<Mi  on  .laiiiiary  24,  2")  and  26 
in  iloiitrpai.  Wt"  have  puldiNhcd  rroiii  lime  to  time 
several  items  dealiii^r  witii  these  arraiifremeiils,  and  tiie 
infoi-mal  ion  now  ^iven,  }rives  in  coniiilete  Torm  the 
])rojri"ani  of  tlu'  Association  and  tiie  vaiions  sections. 

Tlie  annual  meetin;;-  of  the  Association  proper  will  hi' 
held  at  the  Ivitz  Carlton  Hotel  on  Friday  morning', 
January  2titli.  Amonjr  the  more  important  matters  to 
he  dealt  with  will  he  that  of  making'  provision  for  the 
appoiiitmciil  of  a  din-ctor  of  'rechnical  Kescarcli  and 
a  director  of  l<'orestrv  Kesearch  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  Association  in  these  two  hranehes.  The  edu<-at ioiial 
work  of  the  Association  has  liceii  hroadi'iu'd  onl  diir- 
inti:  tile  year  liy  the  estahlishnn'iit  of  a  correspondence 
school  of  paper-makinfT  and  hy  the  issuance  of  another 
of  the  series  of  text-hooks  of  the  industry  fathered  hy 
the  Association  and  stejjs  will  he  taken  to  exteinl  and 
perfect  these  nndcrtakin^s. 

The  husiness  meetin<;  A\ill  he  followed  li\  a  liiiielieon 
at  whieh  Sir  Ednumd  Walkey.  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Bank  of  Commerce,  and  ilr.  S.  K.  Thoniason. 
vice-president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Puhlisliers" 
Association  and  f^eiieral  nianajrer  of  the  Chicas'o  Tri- 
hune,  will  he  the  guests  of  honor.  Sir  Edmund  Walker 
is  expected  to  give  a  u:enei"al  review  of  world-wide 
husiness  conditions  with  especial  reference  to  their 
Canadian  application,  while  Mr.  Thoniason  is  to  talk 
about  the  interdependence  of  the  newspaper  publisher 
and  the  paper  manufacturer.  In  addition  to  being  a 
newspaper  publisher  himself  ilr.  Thoniason  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Ontario  Papei'  Co.,  Limited,  which  oper- 
ates a  large  paper  mill  at  Thorold,  Out.,  and  also  has 
extensive  interests  in  Quebec  province. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Kitz  Carlton.  Prof.  Stephen  Leaeock  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity will  be  the  principal  speaker.  The  program 
will  comprise  a  number  of  unusual  features. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  occupied  b.v  meet- 
ings of  the  Technical  and  "Woodlands  Sections,  for 
which  special  programs  have  been  arranged. 

Among  the  sub.iects  which  the  Technical  Section 
will  discuss  and  the  experts  who  will  lead  in  the  dis- 
cussions are.  ""The  Functions  of  Press  Felts."  by  E.  A. 
Rees.  Directoi-  of  Research  for  F.  C.  Ilu.vck  &  Sons.  Al- 
bany. X.Y.:  ■■  Stock  Saving  with  and  without  Savc- 
Alls".  by  E.  J.  Trimhey,  Trimbey  Machine  Works, 
(jlen  Falls.  X.  Y. ;  "Printing  Ink  and  Its  Relation  to 
Paper  Manufacturing, ""  by  B.  (i.  Ransom  of  the  Anit 
&  Wiborg  Company  of  Canada,  "The  Projjcrties  of 
Wood  in  Paper-.Making."'  by  Dr.  Bjarne  Jolinsen  of  the 
Ilammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.;  "The  Utiliza- 
tion of  Steam  in  a  Modern  Newsprint  Mill,""  by  Sur- 
rey W.  Slater  and  J.  E.  Warner  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company  and  "Recent  Experiments  in  Pulp 
Testing"'  by  E.  P.  Cameron,  Chief  of  the  Paper  Divi- 
sion of  the  Forest   Products  Laboratories  of  Canada. 

The  Woodlands  Section  has  an  equall,v  well-filled 
program,  the  principal  features  of  whieh  will  be  a 
discussion  on  "Progress  of  Research  Work  in  Forestr.v 
in  Canada""  led  by  Ellwood  Wilson,  chief  forester  of 
the  Lanrentide  Compan.\',  Limited;  "Progress  in  Cost 
Accounting  for  Logging  Operations,"  by  L.  W.  Camp- 
bell, chief  accountant  of  the  Lanrentide  Company;  and 
"Limitations  on  the  Ctilization  of  Wood  in  the  Man- 
ufacture   of    Pulp."    led    by    Dr.    .1.    S.    Bates    of    the 


liallinrst  Company,  iiiiiiited. 

A  .joint  luniheon  for  the  two  sections  has  bci-n  ar- 
ranged for  Thursday  at  which  motion  pictures  show- 
ing improved  tractor  operations  in  the  woods  will  be 
shown  and  a  demonstration  will  bi'  given  of  tin'  uses 
of  radiophoiH's  in  fire  patrol  work,  as  well  as  a  luiinber 
of  o1  her   leal  ni'es, 

Tlic  present  executives  of  the  Association  are  fJeorge 
.M.  .McKee,  presideni  :  II.  F.  F.  Kent,  vice-president, 
and  Fdward  P.eck,  se.'retary.  ( ».  F.  Bryant,  of  the 
Laui-eiitidc  Coiiip;iny,  Limited,  is  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section;  Robert  P.  Kcrnan,  of  the  Donna- 
coiia  Compan.x-.  Limited,  chairman  of  the  Woodlands 
Section;  Col.  ( '.  II.  L.  .lones  of  the  Spanish  Hiver  Pnip 
and  Paper  .Mills  Ijimiled,  chairman  of  llic  Committee 
on  Technical  Kesearch.  and  (ieorge  Cariiil  Ihis  of  the 
Interlaki'  Tissue  .Mills,  chairman  of  the  ( 'oiii  mil  Ic'i'  on 
\'ocat  iolial    Kdiieal  ion. 

Tile  .Xi'wspriii)  Sei-vicc  P.ureau  of  Xew  N'ork.  com- 
prising ncarl.v  all  the  newsiu'int  manufaci  nrers  of  the 
rmled  States  and  Canada  will  hold  its  annual  mcel 
ing  at  the  Kitz-Carlton  on  Friday  afternoon,  .lannary 
■_'ti.  and  will  bring  to  Montreal  a  large  numlicr  of  mem 
hers  of  the  industry  from  the  United  States.  C.  A.  Bab- 
co(d\  is  in-esident  of  the  Bureau  and  U.  S.  Kelhtgg.  se- 
eretarw 


DO  YOU  EVER  THINK   OF      PAPER  "  WHEN 
YOU'RE  BUYING  PRINTING? 

In  M  inonuiit  iit  i.iptioiis  critiiisni.  1  .illowcd  my 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  an  olil  fogey,  a  friend  whom 
I  had  .seen  fussing  .•irouiid  for  many  moments  during  sev- 
eral days,  over  a  letterhead  for  a  new  business  he  was  plan- 
ning. This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  about  the  age  of 
thirty,  with  no  start  other  than  brains  and  energy,  he  had 
already   made  himself   independent. 

It  was  about  a  vear  Ixfore  I  ran  across  jiini  ag.iin.  Tli<-n 
I   received  a  letter. 

Before  I  had  time  for  recollection  or  to  read  his  note  I 
was  struck  with  the  impression  "(iad.  this  is  a  fine-looking 
;ind  good-feeling  letterhead!'  Then  1  reiiieiuhered  as 
I  read  his  note,  my  previous  mental  i-ritieism.  "Old  fo 
gey"  nothing.  I  had  pinned  myself  with  my  nneonscious 
im|)ression.  'I'lie  lettirhead  had  ilone  its  work  and  I  ini 
mediately  viewed  my  correspondent  in  a  most  favourahli- 
light. 

•Such  a  small  order  as  even  5.000  letterheads  means  an 
opportunity  to  create  .5,()()()  favourable  im]iressions  with 
your   business   connections. 

It  is  said  that  I'attersoii.  in  spite  of  being  jirisideiit  of 
the  inar\  (  lloiisly  successful  National  Cash  Hegister  Com 
|>,iny.  once  spent  two  days —  making  himself  a  hermit 
from  his  busiinss  in  tin  meantime  for  the  purpose — with 
two  of  his  he.-id  e.\eeuti\  es.  ))ouring  over,  analyzing,  dis- 
carding and  re))laeing  material  for  a  small  folder.  "If 
the  two  million  odd  ])eople  who  are  to  receive  this  were 
in  front  of  you  now."  he  said  by  way  of  explanation  to 
his  executives,  "you'd  be  overixiwered  with  the  import- 
ance of  what  you  might  say.  Well,  we're  going  to  be  be- 
fore them  in  a  few  weeks  —  so,  we  have  to  do  this  right." 

When  we  buy  printing  and  value  the  impressions  we 
wish  to  create  and  for  which  we  buy  the  printing  iu  ques- 
tion, it  is  well  to  remember  this  example  of  careful,  pre 
paration.  Nor  should  we  neglect  the  vital  fact  that  ])aper 
creates  a  large  part  of  the  impression  resulting  from  anv 
printed  message.  The  senses  of  feeling  and  heariny;.  as 
well  as  sight,  arc  affected  by  paper,  while  the  printed 
message  itself  affects  only  one — the  sense  of  sight — The 
Crest. 
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at  4.')  to  50  ('..  Eiigiiio  size  Jiud  iilum,  or  gelatin  alone, 
are  added  to  the  pulp  during  the  heating,  and  after 
leaving  the  heater  the  pulp  is  iiuuuifactured  into  hoard 
hv  hand  or  in  machines. -A. P. -C 
■  K-23  Carbon  Paper.  S.  E.  SCHUER.  U.S.A.  patent 
1.377,368.  Mav  10,  1921;  Can.  patent  224,  628,  Oct.  10, 
1922.  The  paper  is  coated  with  a  composition 
consisting  of  soft  soap  and  soot,  and  may  he  suitahly 
smoothed  or  hurnislied.-A.P.-C.  t^uuct^ 

K-23  Filter  Paper  Requirements.  L.  C.  BKhhlJ. 
Paper  x.xx,  No.  24.  7-8  (Aug.  16.  1922).  Brief  outline 
„f  the  manufacture  and  i)roperties  of  filter  paper  tor 
(luantitative  chemical  analysis. -A.P.-O. 

K-23  The  Manufacture  of  So-Called  "Antaimoro 
Paper  COLANCON.  Bull.  Economique  de  Madagas- 
cai  Papier  xxv,  460-461  (Oct.  1922 K  A  hrief  des- 
cription of  the  method  used  hy  the  Antaimoro  (a  Mada- 
gascar trihe)  at  least  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  16th 
century  for  making  paper  from  "avo'  ('  havoha  , 
"avoha"!  hark.-A.P.-C.  -cat? 

K-23  The  Manufacture  of  Blotting  Paper,  ii.  ak- 
XOULD.  Papierxxv,449-4r)0  (Oct.  1922).  Brief  notes 
of  a  verv  general  nature. -A. P. -0.  ,      „      .,.       j 

K-23  iProcess  for  Waterproof  Wood,  Cardboard, 
Paper,  or  Fabrics.  F.  A.  KOUX  Fr.  patent  535.410. 
Jan.  24, 1922.  Chimie  et  Industrie  viii,  877  (Oct.  1922). 
A  thin  film  of  zinc  or  other  malleahle  metal  is 
electrically  deposited  on  a  conducting  surface.  This 
film  is  pasted  or  glued  by  any  suitable  method  to  the 
surface  of  the  object  to  be  waterproofed,  either  before 
or  after  removing  it  from  the  surface  on  which  it  was 
deposited.-A.P.-C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 
M-12  A  Meter  for  Recording  the  Alkalinity  of 
Boiler  Feed  Water.  K.  C  ARTHUR  and  E.  A. 
KEELER.  Power  Iv,  768-770  (May  16,  1922)  ;  Chems. 
Abs.  xvi,  3521  (Oct.  20,  1922).  The  hydrogen-ion  con- 
centration of  feed  water  is  determined  electrometrically 
in  a  new  type  of  combined  electrode.  The  feed  water 
is  passed  through  an  aspirator  and  with  its  entrained 
air  is  directed  against  the  electrode  disk.  Saturation 
of  the  electrode  with  air  results  and  the  water  flow 
completes  the  circuit  between  the  calomel  electrode  and 
the  platinum  gauze  electrode.  In  effect  an  oxygen 
electrode  is  produced.  A  fixed  voltage  of  0.9  v.  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  recorder  and  electrodes  to 
bring  the  measurement  within  the  range  of  the  re- 
corder. An  automatic  recording  instrument  is  used. 
A  motor-operated  valve  automatically  regulates  the 
addition  of  alkali  to  the  feed  water. -A.P.-C. 

M-12  Automatic  Volumetric  Analysis  Carbon  Monox- 
ide Recorder.  GUY  B.  TAYLOR  and  IIFCill  S. 
TAYLOR.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  J.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.  xiv,  1008-1010  (Nov.  1922).  The  authors  des- 
cribe an  instrument  adapted  for  direct  determination 
of  carbon  monoxide  or  dioxide  at  low  concentrations, 
but  which  is  also  applicable,  when  suitably  modified,  to 
other  gases  and  other  concentrations.  In  principle  it 
consists  of  mixing  continuously  measured  volumes  of 
gas  wdth  a  liquid  reagent  and  measuring  the  resulting 
electrolytic  conductivity  change  of  the  solution.  The 
noveltyof  the  apparatus  lies  in  the  method  of  securing 
accurate  control  of  the  volume  of  the  two  fluids  mixed, 
which  consists  of  two  piston  pumps  driven  from  a 
common  shaft  and  thus  stroking  together,  one  deliver- 
ing gas  and  the  othci-  reagent,  so  that  the  volume  ratio 
of  the  two  is  independent  of  variations  in  the  speed 
of  pumping.  Troubles  due  to  mechanically  closing 
valves  ot  the  ordinary  types  are  overcome  by  the  use 


of  mercury  traps  as  valves.  The  ajjparatus  as  des- 
cribed will  determine  carbon  monoxide  in  flue  gas 
or  in  the  air  u))  to  a  total  of  8%  with  an  accuracy  of 
+  0.2',T  at  temperatures  around  25''C.  With  no 
temperature  control  on  any  part  of  the  apparatus  ex- 
cept the  cell  the  results  should  not  be  m  error  more 
than  3%  of  the  amount  present.-A.P.-C. 

N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 
N-4  Installations  for  the  Electrolytic  Protection  of 
Boilers  and  Condensers.  PIIILIPPI.  Arch.  Warnewirt- 
schaft  iii,  151-153  (1922)  ;  Chem  Abs.  xvi.  3993  (Nov. 
20,  1922).  Boilers  are  protected  against  corrosion  by 
making  them  cathodes.  The  anodes  are  of  iron  pipe, 
set  in  but  insulated  from  the  boilers.  The  voltage  is 
20  to  30  and  the  current  0.02  to  0.04  amp.  per  sq.  m.  of 
boiler  surface.  The  anodes  last  about  4000  hours.  The 
results  of  trial  during  several  years  have  •been  satis- 
factory. The  process  reduces  boiler  scale,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  film  of  hydrogen  formed  on  the  boiler. 
-A.P.-C. 

N-4  Formation  of  Scale  in  Boilers.  Papeterie  xliv, 
874-878  (Oct.  16,  1922).  Brief  general  discussion  of  the 
sealing  of  boilers  and  of  the  methods  of  removing  the 
scale. -A.P.-C. 

0.  —  Water  Supply  and  Equipment 
0-3  Prechlorination-Alum  Treatment  of  Soft  Colored 
Water.  A.  L.  GAMMAGE.  Eng.  News-Record  Ixxxix, 
391-392  (1922)  ;  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  3990  (Nov.  20.  1922). 
Experiments  and  working  results  show  that  a  low- 
colored  mechanical  filter  effluent  which  is  nearly 
non-corrosive  can  be  obtained.  Low  alkalinity  and 
comparatively  high  carbon  dioxide  give  better 
color  removal  than  simplify  a  final  alkalinity  of  10 
or  more  parts  per  million  as  generally  used  in 
coagulated  waters.  Prechlorination  lowers  the  color 
with  the  same  amount  or  saves  alum  to  obtain  the  same 
resulting  color.  Chlorine  with  alum  gives  better  color 
removal  with  higher  alkalinity  and  lower  carbon 
dioxide.  Soft  corrosive  w-ater  may  be  treated  with 
lime  soda  after  mechanical  filtration  rather  than  with 
coagulants  in  a  treating  basin  before  filtration  to 
obtain  much  better  removal  of  color  and  equal  removal 
of  carbon  dioxide  to  obtain  the  lowest  practical  cor- 
rosive with  the  purified  water. -A.P.-C. 

R.  —  General 

R-1  An  Italian  Paper  Mill.  Papeterie  xliv,  926-930 
(Oct.  25,  1922).  A  description  of  tlie  groundwood  and 
paper  mills  of  the  Pirola  Co.  of  Milan. -A.P.-C. 

R-2  What  May  be  Accomplished  by  Plant  Papers. 
ERNEbT  AUGUSTUS,  Editor  of  "Mead  Co-Opera- 
tion". Paper  xxxi,  No.  3  16,  18,  20,  35  (Nov.  8,  1922). 
A  discu!-sion  of  essentials  to  be  considered  in  editing 
paper  mill  organs  going  to  employees. -A.P.-C. 

R-5  Foreign  Newsprint-Paper  Industry  and  its  Re- 
lation to  the  United  States.  CONSTANT  SOl'TH- 
WORTH.  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  993-995  (Nov.  16,  1922). 
A  geneial  analysis  of  the  present  status  of  the  news 
print  industry  and  news  print  throughout  the  world. 
-A.P.-C. 

R-5  The  Coarse  Paper  Situation  in  the  United  States. 
D.  C.  EVEREST,  Marathon  Paper  .Mills.  Pulp  and 
Paper  xx,  969-972  (Nov.  9,  1922)  :  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv. 
No.  17,  18-21  (Oct.  26,  1922) ;  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1051-1055 
(Nov.  1922) ;  Paper  xxxi,  No.  3,  11-14,  34,  (Nov.  8, 
1922).  An  outline  of  the  present  status  of  the  wrap- 
ping paper  industry. -A.P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


'I'lic  I'liprr  Division  of  the  Department  of  Comuieri-o 
h.is  rcfcivod  a  report  from  the  American  Consul  at 
Vdkdliania,  -lapaii  statins'  tliat  wood  pulp  sen!  from 
Canada  to  Japan  is  now  nilini;:  tiic  .lapanesc  market 
due  to  (lie  recently  established  low  freis'lU  rate  of  $4.r)() 
per  ton.  The  Canadian  produet  can  sell  in  Japan  at  a 
profit  for  (i  sen  a  pound  while  the.  produet  ion  eosi  on 
I  lie  Japanese  pulp  is  from  6  to  7.2  sen.  The  Japanese 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  duty  on  pulp 
to  0.2  sen  or  even  0.5  sen  but  failed.  As  an  alternative 
measure  the  manufacturers  formed  the  Kyodo  Pnlj) 
Kaislia  to  avoid  competition  from  abroad. 

President  Harding's  Cabinet  in  conferences  last  week 
considered  the  cpiestion  of  the  placement  of  the  For- 
estry Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  now  in  the  Department 
of  Ajrrieultnre.  It  has  been  proposed  that  it  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interior  Department.  The  issue  is  un- 
derstood to  have  caused  serious  concern  to  the  Pres- 
itleiit  and  to  have  been  responsible  for  rumors  regard- 
ing the  resignation  of  members  of  tlie  Cai)inet.  Se- 
cretary of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  Waltc-r  F.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  who  is  planning  reorganization  of  Govern- 
ment departments,  were  closeted  foi'  an  hour  last 
Friday  with  Presideiit  Harding..  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Governor-elect  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  time  Chief 
Forester,  visited  vhe  President  at  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  week  for  a  discussion  of  the  proposition.  It  is 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  conferences  President 
Harding  has  been' pledged  as  disapproving  ,  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the.  Forestry  Bureau.  Forest  con- 
servationists have  beeii  strongly  opposing  the  transfer 
on  the  grounds  tluit  under  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
Fall's  policies  regarding  public  lands  too  niucii  of  the 
vanishing  timber  reserve  of  the  country  would  be 
opened  up  for  cutting  by  private  interests.  Tjmberland 
in  the  country  is  now  being  cut  four  times  as  fast  as 
it   is  being  reforested,  the  conservationists  say. 

That  IJadio  is  to  play  ah  important  part  in  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  in  the  national  forests  is  tiie  belief  of 
C.  AI.  Allen,  telephone  engineer  for  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service.  Radio  engineers  believe  tliat  there 
is  a  relation  between  statics  and  humidity,  and  Mr.  AJleu 
says  that  if  this  relation  can  be  determined  so  that  it 
will  become  possible  to  tell  atmospheric  conditions  and 
|)redi(rt  these  conditions  in  advance,  many  thousands 
of  ilollars  will  be  saved  annually  in  the  jn'evention  of 
forest  fires.  A  station  ;  which  is  conducting  experi- 
ments along  this  line  has /already  been  installed  iit  the 
Wind  River  experiment  station,  Mr.  Allen  states,  near 
the  Cascade  locks  on  the  Columbia  River.  Oregon,  anil 
is.  one  of  the  most  complete  and  sensatiVe  radio  re- 
ceiving sets  in  the  conntr.y. 

The  nationally  important  problem  of  reforesting 
millions  of  acres  of  burned  Western  forests  is  declared 
iiy  GoA'emment  experts  to  have  been  solved  by  using 
airplanes  to  drop  seeds  oVer'large  areas  difficult  of 
ordinaj'y  access.  In  addition  to  this.  Department  of 
Agriculture  scientists  have  equipped  planes  with 
laboratory  apparatus  for  catching  the  spore  of  plant 
])ests  which  migrate  through  the  atmosphere  fr()m  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Percival  Wilds,  receiver  for  the  Hercules  Paper  Cor- 
poration, has  advertised  the  sale  by  public  auction  of 


tiic  com])any"s  mill  property  at  Cornwall,  N.Y.,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1923.  The  property  includes  an  improved 
paper  mill,  more  than  64  acres  of  land  with  improve- 
ments, storehouse,  workmen's  dwellings,  railroad  sid- 
ing ami  water  power. 

Acc(n-ding  to  a  report  received  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  from  the  American  \'ice-Consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  Federal  Senate  is  considering  a 
measure  to  encourage  the  establishment  in  Brazil  of  a 
factory  producing  printing  paper  from  Brazilian  raw 
fibers.  The  bill  provides  for  a  Government  subsidy 
taking  the  form  of  a  loan  granted  to  the  first  company 
organized  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 

A  quick  opening  valve,  designed  for  use  on  stuff 
lines  in  paper  and  pulp  mills,  has  been  perfected  and 
patented  by  W.  J.  Brooks,  chief  millwi-ight  of  the  Colin 
Gardner  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio.  Tliis 
valve  has  been  developed  aftei'  many  years  of  expe- 
I'ieiu-e  in  paper  mill  work  and  possesses  a  number  of 
not  eworl  h \-  features. 

Thomas  llarve.\',  Sr.,  veteran  papermaker,  died  at 
his  home  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  December  21.  Mr.  Har- 
vey was  associated  with  the  Gardner-Harvey  Paper 
Companies  since  1899.  Before  that  he  was  identified 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Holland  Papei-  Com- 
pany, St.  Jerome,  P.Q.,  and  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  two  sons,  four  grandsons 
and  one  great  granddaughter. 

The  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation has  decided  to  hold  its  1923  convention  in 
Springfield,  Mass  on  May  31.  June  1  and  2.  About 
600  delegates  are  expected  to  attend. 

Bo.\  board  mills  are  again  experiencing  difficulty  in 
getting  ample  i-aw  material.  Old  paper  stock  is  in 
great  demand  and  prices  of  this  and  other  stock  are 
still  advancing.  Some  Chicago  box  board  mills  have 
been  withholding  their  orders  for  old  paper  stock  and 
are  now  finding  themselves  short,  witli  no  regular 
supi)ly  assured. 

The  Kimberley-Clark  Company  of  Neeuah,  Wis.  is 
distributing  in  commemoration  of  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary a  profusely  illustrated  booklet  that  describes 
its  founding  and  progress  made  during  the  half  cen- 
tury it  bas  led  as  a  paper  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. Tlie  first  25  years  are  sketched  by  J.  A.  Kim- 
berley,  presideiit  of  the  company,  and  one  of  the  "Big 
Four"  who  organized  the  company  on  March  26,  1872. 
J.  C.  Kimberley,  son  of  the  president  and  now  second 
vice-pi-esident,  describes  the  second  25  years'  activities. 
J.  E.  Smith,  who  recently  purchased  the  plant  of 
tlie  Ironsides  Board  Corporation  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
and  is  now  operating  it  as  the  Uncas  Paper  Board  Com- 
pany, has  announced  that  J.  H.  Eilers  has  resigned  as 
mill  manager  of  the  New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Com- 
pany to  assume  a  similar  position  with  the  Uncas  Com- 
pany. 

Production  at  Northern  New  York  pulp  mills  has 
been  greatly  reduced  due  to  low  water.  Streams  in 
the  Black  River  region  are  at  record  low  water  mark 
and  powei-  plants  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  shut- 
ting down,  with  no  prospects  of  relief  in  sight.  A 
similar  (condition  is  reported  in  parts  of  Wisconsin  and 
other  States  in  the  West. 
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CANADIAN 


RADE  CONDITIONS 


Montreal,  .laniiary  2.  —  Stock-taking  lias,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  interfered  with  the  local  paper  trade  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Consumers  are  not  desirous  of 
placing  any  orders  o\itside  their  inuu' diate  require- 
ments, and  in  turn  the  jobbers  are  not  inclined  to  add 
to  their  stocks.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
business  has  been  fairly  good  in  most  lines. 

If  expectations  are  fulfilled,  1923  will  be  a  satis- 
factory year  for  the  paper  trade.  Although  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  an  advance  in  values  generally, 
it  :\ould  not  be  surprising  if  prices  went  up.  Repre- 
sentatives of  mills  state  that  raw  materials  are  cost- 
ing more,  and  that  if  there  is  no  check  to  this  upwani 
movement  the  extra  cost  will  soon  have  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumers.  It  may  be  taken  as  pretty  cer- 
tain that  manufacturers,  as  a  body,  do  not  want  a  high 
market ;  it  means  ultimately  a  decrease  in  consumption, 
and  in  the  end  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  manufac- 
turers. Steady  business  with  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
is  what  the  mills  and  the  wholesalers  are  aiming  at. 

The  newsprint  position  is  without  change.  The  gen- 
eral view  is  that  the  demand  will  continue  very  brisk 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  American  publishers 
are  keen  as  ever  on  increasing  circulation,  and  with  this 
object  are  adding  features  to  their  issues.  Advertising 
is  also  good,  and  the  prospect  in  that  direction  is  in 
favor  of  being  on  a  generous  scale,  all  of  which  goes 
to  sustain  the  phenomenal  consumption  of  newsprint. 

In  other  paper  lines  the  situation  varies;  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  call  for  wrappings.  The  holiday  buying 
being  now  satisfied,  there  is  an  inclination  to  go  slow 
for  a  time.  Book  papers,  writings,  bonds  and  ledgers 
are  in  moderate  request,  with  the  higher  grades  dull. 
The  trade  in  tissues  and  toilets  is  still  good.  Boards 
have  slackened:  business  is  still  fairly  good,  but  there 
is  natui-ally  a  drop  in  orders  now  that  the  holidays  are 
over.  Waste  paper  is  picking  up  a  little,  while  rags 
are  being  well  bought. 

The  export  trade  is  keeping  up ;  competition  is  still 
very  keen  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  latest  returns 
that  British  papermakers  are  very  active  in  trying  to 
retain  their  foreign  connections. 

In  the  pulp  department,  groundwood  remains  the 
predominant  feature.  The  demand  is  as  good  as  ever, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  market  will  continue  very  strong 
during  the  winter.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quiet,  but  with 
the  prospect  of  an  increased  call  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  is  moving  upwards,  and  if  it 
goes  on  a  further  advance  in  prices  may  be  expected. 
Sulphite  is  in  moderate  request. 

Tlie  market  for  pulpwood  is  gradually  strengthening, 
and  higher  prices  are  looked  for  by  the  dealers. 


MADE  HIM  NERVOUS 


"Your  honor,  I  was  not  intoxicated." 

"But  this  officer  say.s  30U  were  trying  to  climb  a  lamp 
post." 

"I  was  your  honor.  A  couple  of  crocodiles  had  been  fol- 
lowing me  around,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  they  were 
getting  on  my  nerves." 


ONTARIO  MARKETS  REVIEWED 

The  year  1923  is  one  which  is  being  scanned  with 
considerable  interest  by  tlie  paper  trade  in  Ontario  in 
every  branch  of  the  industry.  A  year  agn  the  outlook 
was  rather  uncertain,  1921  being  a  time  of  general  de- 
pression and  a  period  of  deflation.  Many  producers 
were  unprepared  for  the  slump  when  it  came,  anrl  get- 
ting things  down  to  replacement  value  was  one  of  the 
chief  problems  during  1921.  The  greatest  recession  in 
prices  was  in  newsprint  which  dropped  from  $110,  and 
even  as  high  as  $120  to  $70  a  ton.  There  were  cor- 
responding decreases  in  other  prices  during  1921  and 
the  average  reduction  from  the  peak  values  of  the  pre- 
ceding prosperous  year,  1920,  was  about  33  1/3  per 
cent. 

1920  was  a  year  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 
abounding  expansion,  being  the  greatest  boom  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  trade,  with 
every  machine  running  at  capacity  and  an  incessant 
call  from  both  at  home  and  abroad  which  could  not  be 
met.  Toward  the  end  of  the  j-ear  the  far-seeing  ones 
discerned  that  the  structure  was  reared  on  an  unsub- 
stantial and  artificial  foundation  and  began  to  slow 
up,  but  the  warning  in  most  cases  came  too  late  and 
when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market,  it  found  the 
mills  with  a  great  deal  of  high-priced  materials  pro- 
duced at  the  zenith  of  cost.  The  reaction  in  1921  was 
slow  and  uncertain  but  the  paper  trade  came  through 
the  period  of  readjustment  with  fewer  eatastrophies 
than  almost  any  other  business.  The  members  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association  took  counsel 
among  themselves  and  by  a  unity  of  interest  and  a 
mutuality  of  effort,  managed  to  steady  the  situation 
and  avoid  panic  on  the  one  hand  and  rashness  on  tlie 
other.  The  result  was  that  not  a  single  member  of 
the  Association  made  an  assignment,  a  really  astonish- 
ing situation  when  one'  considers  the  number  of  finan- 
cial reverses  there  were  in  other  allied  lines.  The 
mills  also  had  a  rather  trying  time  in  1921  as  business 
fell  off  markedly  and  there  was  little  disposition  to 
buy  in  quantities. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  1922  things  assumed  a  tlif- 
ferent  aspect.  The  trend  of  events  had  turned  and  the 
horizon  grew  a  little  brighter.  Manufacturing  ex- 
penses had  been  (uit  to  the  limit  and  close  study  was 
given  the  situation  to  see  that  producing  costs  were 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible  basis  and  that 
high-priced  stocks  of  pulp  and  pulpwood  were  used  up 
as  speedily  as  possible.  ]Many  manufacturers  reduced 
their  inventory  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
in  order  to  get  down  to  rock  bottom,  believing  that 
the  first  loss,  so  to  speak,  would  be  less  severe  than  to 
drag  out  the  operation  of  assuming  a  deficit  little  by 
little.  The  earnings  of  the  majority  of  companies  were 
largely  reduced  and  in  some  instances  dividends  were 
passed,  but  with  the  beginning  of  1922  labor  had  be- 
come more  efficient,  cheaper  coal  was  available, 
groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp  had  taken  a  substantial 
drop  and  rag  and  waste  paper  stocks  were  sympathe- 
tically weak.  However,  this  is  all  now  a  matter  of 
history  and  1922  on  the  whole  witnessed  a  larger 
volume  of  business  with  most  of  the  mills  and  jobbers 
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than  in  1921      This  is  particularly  true  of  newsprint,  normal  demand  are  the  great  considerations,  and  with 

kraft  and  book  papers.                    "  this  end  in  view,  all  l)ranches  of  the  industry  seem  to 

There  were  several  fluctuations  in  prices  duriuK  the  i)e  working  in  harmony, 
year  just  closed,  the  first  few  months  witnessing  sub-  l,,  some  respects  tlie  first  part  of  the  year  was  a 
stantial  reductions  on  nearly  every  line  with  the  ex-  trying  one  for  the  mills,  particularly  those  produi-ing 
ception  of  newsprint  which  showed  remarkable  strength  flat  papers.  Orders  were  small  and  varied  and  runs 
and  led  the  way  in  a  rapid  recovery  towards  normal  had  to  be  changed  frequently  to  meet  the  exacting 
conditions.  Orders  for  the  most  part  d\iring  1922  had  demand  for  different  weights,  colors  and  grades.  Cus- 
been  small,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  iiave  mounted  tomers  were  very  particular  to  have  their  instructions 
up  to  surprisingly  large  totals  with  many  firms  who  cxplicitely  carried  out  and  all  products  from  the  mills 
are  closing  tiie  year  with  a  substantial  balance  on  the  were  given  tiie  closest  scrutiny.  However,  this  per- 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  The  last  six  months  in  all  niekty  feeling  passed  when  business  grew  more 
lines  of  paper  have  shown  a  decided  improvement  over  buoyant  during  the  last  few  months  and  it  was  not 
the  first  six  months  of  1922.  There  has  been  a  greater  nearly  as  difficult  to  satisfy  wholesalers  or  large  con- 
feeling  of  confidence  developing  with  conditions  get-  sumers. 
ting  back  to  normal.  Much  other  eomment   might   be  made  upon  the  va- 

It  is  believed  that  1923  will  be  a  year  of  steady  de-  rious  phases  of  the  pulp  and  paper  activities  during  the 

mand  and  sound  operation.     No  one  is  looking  for  a  year  which  has  closed  and  predictions  freely  indulged 

boom,  but  it  is  felt  that  all  fictitious  and  speculative  in  with  respect  to  what    1923  will   bring  forth.     The 

elements  have  been  eliminated  from  the  business  and  watchwords  for  the  coming  twelve  months  are  cr)nser- 

things  are  now  on  a  sure  footing  with  a  clearer  path-  vation  and  stability,  and  with  a  steady  step,  a  spirit 

way  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  two  years.     A  of  cooperation,  fresh  courage  and  willingness  to  work, 

healthy  sign   is  that   a  numl)er  of  Canadian   concerns  there  is  no  i-cason  why  1923  should  not  be  one  of  the 

are  now  looking  toward  the  export  field  and  hope  to  best  that  the  pulp  and  paper  world  has  shown, 

build  up  a  good  outside  trade  to  take  care  of  the  sur-  j^  -^  pointed  out  that  in  times  of  difficulty  or  danger 

plus  product.  ^,jg   middle  course   is   the   safest   one   to   pursue.     The 

Generally  speaking,  prices  on  bonds,  ledgers,  writ-  period  of  danger  was  in  1920  when  values  soared  ama- 
ings,  book,  coated  and  special  lines  of  paper  are  a  little  zingly  and  buvers  went  wild.  The  period  of  difficulty 
lower  at  the  present  time  than  at  the  beginning  of  ^^as  in  1921  and  the  fore  part  of  1922  with  the  trade 
1922.  In  June  values  were  possibly  at  their  lowest,  recovering  its  equilibrium  and  gaining  its  balance, 
but  most  lines  took  an  upward  trend  during  the  fall  igoQ  and  1921  taught  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
months.  This  was  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  pulp  waste  sumers  useful  lessons,  and  profiting  by  the  experiences 
papers,  rags,  scarcity  of  coal  and  other  contributing  |,f  ^^p  past  and  looking  forward  to"  the  future  with 
causes.  Bond  papers,  generally  speaking,  are  from  Ic  faith  and  determination  there  seems  to  be  no  cloud  on 
to  11/2C  cheaper  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  the  the  horizon  or  barrier  in  the  pathway  that  will  hinder 
same  applies  to  ledgers  and  writing  papers.  Wrappings  progress  or  handicap  expansion.  Several  new  plants 
are,  in  most  cases,  a  little  higher  and  this  trade  is  „-iii  soon  be  producing  and  other  extensions  are  on  the 
quite  active  at  the  present  time,  which  speaks  well  ^av.  These  developments  are  the  most  practical  ex- 
for  the  general  business  situation  and  outlook.  Kraft  pressions  of  how  the  trade  regards  itself  for  1923. 
is  34c  cheaper,  while  groundwood  pulp  has  lately  taken  „,,„,,•  ,  ,  , 
a  sharp  advance,  being  quoted  all  the  way  from  $42  The  following  table  shows  comparative  prices  over 

to  $55  as  a  number  of  plants  have  been  shut  down  for  ^"*'  P^***  y^^^'- 

repairs,  etc.     There  has  been  an  unusual  call  for  me-  January        June      December 

chanical  pulp  and  this,  together  with  the  decreased  pro-  1922           1922            1922 

duction,     has  resulted  in  the  advancement     of  values.  Bonds 

Bleached  sulphite  has  held  its  own  pretty  well  during        f"'?''''^  •  ; ll^'lt       ll    "I^Jf    "    "JL^ 

.,  ]         •  1         J         1-44.1        4         ~         4U         41  Light  tinted 13'/4-1d         12     -13%     12     -13% 

the  year  and  prices  closed  a  little  stronger  than  they         d^..^  tinted 15    -16%    13%-15       13%-15 

opened.     News  grade  and  easy  bleaching  sulphite  were      Ledgers,  sulphite 15%  13  13 

weak  during  the  major  part  of  1922  and  are  not  vet  Writing,  f.o.b.  mills    ....     ii Ms-is       10%-13%      9%-i2 

very  active.    For  sulphate  pulp  there  was  onlv  a  fair  =^'^^«  Rolls— carloads  ....         3.50          3.50             3.75 

■,    ^        ,                                 f             f     ^                                   ■  News   Sheets— carloads    ...            4.25             4.25                 4.50 

aemana.  News     sheets      (2     tons     and 

A  comprehensive   review     of  the   whole     situation        over) 4.50  4.50  4.75 

shows  that  1922  was,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  good  one     Book— No.  1  M.F 10.00  9.50  9.00 

p„     4,       ^    4       •  ,14  r\c  u      ■  No.   2   M.F 9.00  8.50  8.00 

tor  the  Ontario  paper  industry.    Of  course  business  was  No    3  MF                            8  50           8  oo              750 

pretty  spotty  at  times  and  there  was  considerable  see-  no.  i  Coated  and  litho  .   .   '.       15^00         u'oo            14^00 

sawing  in  prices,  particularly  when  several  American  No.  2  Coated  and  utho  .   .   .       14.00         13.00            13.00 

manufacturers  offered  their  surplus  product  at  a  con-  ^o.  3  Coated  and  litho  .   .   .        13.25         12.25            12.25 

siderably  reduced  figure  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  ^^^^ppi^"-^'*  '""''   ''"^""'"^  '   '        '''^         ^^"-^            "*" 

it.     However,  the  industry  soon  revived  on  the  other        Grey 4.75  4.50  5.00 

side  of  the  line  and  with  the  growing  activity,  the  Can-        white  wrapping 5.25  5.00  5.75 

adian  field  was  not  exploited,  and  prices,  which  had        "^"  Manilla 5.75  5.50  6.00 

been  reduced  bv  Canadian  manufacturers  to  meet  the        ^°^  ^  ^*^"""' ;-^?  «"  ''■25 

.•..  '  .         J   ,      41     •      i;  1         1        T4    •  Fibre 7.25  6.75  7.25 

competition  were  restored  to  their  former  level.     It  is        Kraft 8.75  s  00  8  00 

maintained  by  some  that  values     on  certain  lines  of  Pulp 

paper  are  already  too  high,  while  others  contend  that  Groundwood  .   .   .    $25.oo-$32.oo    $27.50-535. 00    $3'5.oo-$42.50 

they  need  strengthening  in  order  to  yield  an  adequate  Sulphite    eiasy 

^-/p:4        n       4V,          u    1        u                      -4    •      e   14    41.    4    41  bleaching    .     .     .        65.00-   70.00       60.0')-   65.00       60.00-  70.00 

profit.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  felt  that  there  sulphite  News  Grade     60.00-  6r,.oo     50.00-  55.00     55.00-  60  00 

will  be  very  few  changes  m  quotations  during  the  first  sulphite  bleached  .   .      95.00-100.00      90.00  95.(,o      95.00-10000 

tew  months     of  1923.     Stabilization  of  prices    and  a     Sulphate 75.00  70.00  70.00 
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Xe^v   York,  December   ^0-(  Special   ^^f^^PO^'^w 
-There  is  no  question  but  that  the  holiday  pencd  has 
served  to  slou  do^v>,  business  in  paper  to  some  extent 
^u    the  market  in  Neu  York  is  quieter  at  the  ni.ome.it 
El  it  has  been  in  quite  a  ^^•hile.     Manufacturers  and 
l^chants  are  busily  engaged  in  ^omp^^^  m^^t^r^ 
and  are  consequently  neglecting  to  augment  thei.  stocks 
of  papnr,  ^vhile  paper  producers  also  ai;e  occupied  ^Mtli 
iiven  or  -   and   are   not   pushing  sa'^es  for  tlie   pi-esent 
N-evritheless,  there  is  a  good  movement  of  paper  of  mos 
dnds      Much  of  the  trade  activity  this  uerk  has  bee 
oJ  retail  scope,  ..ousumcrs  limiting  tlieir  buving  to  sma 
quantities  needed   against   actual   requirements    >  et  t  e 
/novement  of  paper  on   contracts  continues  «t   «   |«»d 
pace,   and,  viewed  in  the  aggregate    there  is  pi.bably 
more  life  to  the  market  than  is  usually  the  case  at  just 
this  time.  _  -,  ^v  4. 

The  end  of  the  vear  is  here,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
prospects  for  paper  mamifacturers  j"  the  new  year  are 
L„.f  „„n^,„.«o-ir,o-      There  is  every  indication  that  ]9J^ 


most  encouraging.     There  is  ever. 

is  to  be  a  busv  and  prosperous  year  for  the  paper  mdus- 
trv  General  business  conditions  are  favorable  and 
evVrv  visible  factor  at  this  time  seems  to  promise  a  large 
and'steadv  consumption  of  paper  of  all  kinds  during 
the  next  twelve  month.  No  one  looks  for  any  boom  iii 
the  paper  market :  no  one  desires  any  boom,  but  it  is 
indeed  encouraging  to  note  the  confident  sentiment  pre- 
vailing among  paper  men,  a  great  ma]oritv  of  whom 
expect  consistently  good  business  of  exceedingly  healthy 
character  in  the  new  year.  Many  feel  that  a  new  high 
record  of  consumption  of  newsprint,  of  book  Pauer  ot 
fine  papers  and  of  box  boards  will  be  established  in  192o. 
Opinion  on  this  score  is  based  on  the  situations  m  the 
markets  for  tlies"  descriptions  of  paper  in  recent  n-ontlis. 
and  the  favorable  outlook  for  continued  heavy  consump- 
tion throughout  the  new  year. 

The  monthh-  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  November  shows  that  production  of  newsprint  m 
the  United  States  declined  slightly  during  that  month, 
compared  with  October.  Domestic  mills  produced  12*,- 
98.3  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  m  November  con- 
trasted with  130,682  tons  in  the  preceding  month, 
104  604  tons  in  November  a  year  ago,  122,993  tons 
in  "November  two  years  ago,  116,603  tons  m  N<.- 
vember  three  vears  ago,  101,403  tons  in  November 
fmir  years  ago.  A  total  of  75  mills  reported  to  the  Oom- 
mis.sion  in  November.  The  average,  production  r.i  total 
newsprint  in  November  was  16  per  cent,  above  an  aver- 
age based  on  reports  covering  the  past  five  years,  and 
that  of  standard  news  was  18  per  cent,  above  an  average. 
Mill  stocks  of  print  paper  declined  slightly  last  month 
from  19,745  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  to  19,651  tons  at  the  close  of 
November. 

The  new  contract  price  of  newsprint  as  fLxed  by  the 
leading  domestic  producer  go-s  into  effect  on  Monday 
next  when  standard  news  will  be  sold  to  contract  cus- 
tomers at  $75  a  ton  f.o.b.  mills  in.stead  of  $80,  the  price 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  .1922. 
It  is  understood  on  good  authority  that  nearly  a'l  of  the 
print  paper  that  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  domestic 
manufacturers  during  the  next  few  months  has  been 
taken  on  contract,  publishers  having  been  actively  en- 
gaged recently  in  arranging  commitments  covering  the 
fir'st  months  of  the  new  year  and  having  contracted  for 
additional  large  tonnages  ovei'  their  last  contract.s  This 
in  itself  should  insun-  a  strong  market  for  newsprint 
for  some  time  to  come.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  spot 
buyers  of  newsprint  arc  likely  lo  experience  mu"h  dif- 


ficulty over  the  next  few  month.s  in  covering  their  wants, 
and  it  is  believed  that  premiums  will  be  demanrled  and 
paid  for  spot  deliveries. 

There  is  much  optimism  felt  in  the  trade  with  regard 
to  book  papers.  Most  manufacturers  and  jobbers  expect 
a  considerable  further  expansion  of  demand  for  all 
grades  of  book  paper  since  it  is  readily  conceded  that 
consumption  of  this  class  of  paper  has  not  as  yet  in- 
creased in  like  proportion  to  that  of  other  knids  of 
Iiaper.  The  steady  growth  of  advertising  is  helping 
l)ublishers  of  magazines  and  trade  periodicals  to  enlarge 
the  .size  of  their  publications  to  that  reached  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  much 
larger  consumption  of  book  paper  will  be  experienced  in 
1923  than  in  1922. 

There  is  still  a  comparatively  quiet  demand  ft'r  box 
boards.  Consumers  are  buying  cautiously  and  mainly 
in  small  lots,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  in-between 
season  for  boards  puts  a  damper  on  demand  Quotations 
on  board,  however,  show  a  stiffening  tendency,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  rising  trend  of  raw  material  costs.  Plain 
chip  is  quoted  at  about  $.52,50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  filPed  news  board  at  around  $55  per  ton. 

GROT^ND  WOOD—  Mo.st  reports  tell  of  a  :;lowing 
down  of  demand  for  mechanical  pulp  and  yet  P'oof  is 
not  wanting  that  there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very  good 
movement  of  supplies  into  consuming  channels.  News- 
l)rint  mills  are  absorbing  ground  wood  in  a  co'isistent 
waj',  and  there  is  also  a  fairly  steady  call  from  board 
manufacturers,  though  it  is  true  that  current  buying 
is  mainly  against  immediate  requirements.  Not  much, 
if  any,  change  is  noted  in  quotations.  Here  an.l  there 
buyers  are  picking  up  limited-sized  lots  of  O'round  wood 
at  shaded  prices,  but  producers  generally  continue  to 
ask  $40  a  ton  for  freshly  ground  spruce  pulp  f  o.b.  j^rind- 
ing  plants  and  are  said  to  be  securing  this  price  in  most 
sales.  A  strong  factor  in  mechanical  pulp  is  that  visible 
stocks  are  light,  much  lighter,  in  fact,  than  normally,  and 
under  the  circumstances  producers  are  not  pressing  sales 
and  are  holding  pul))  for  full  asked  prices 

CHEMICAL  PULP—  An  easy  undertone  is  still  per- 
ceptible in  the  chemical  pulp  market.  Demand  at  pres- 
ent is  spotty  and  is  at  best  of  small  volume.  Paper 
manufacturers  are  buying  when  their  requirements  dic- 
tate, but  otherwise  are  getting  along  with  contriu^t  sup- 
plies without  entering  the  market  as  purchasers  and 
this  lack  of  important  demand,  cou])led  with  continued 
heavy  arrivals  of  puliii  from  Scandinavia,  makes  for  a 
soft  jirice  situation.  Importers  assert  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  real  break  inpi-iees  though  acknowl- 
edging that  at  the  moment  they  are  seeking  to  lisposf; 
of  some  lots  of  pulp  at  concessions.  It  is  their  conten- 
tion that  after  the  present  period  of  heavy  shipments 
from  Europe  not  much  pulp  will  be  received  from  abroad, 
while  demand  from  cu.stDmers  in  the  States  is  expected 
In  increase,  and  it  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  .soon 
after  th(!  turn  of  the  year' tlie  market  will  b^'cin  to 
strengthen.  :■!"":'•'    ' 

.RA(iS — .Increasing  'activity  in  low  grades  as  usied 
in  the  nianufaetttre  of  roofing  felt  continues  to-  feature 
the  market"  fm"  papermaki'hg  rags.  There  have  been  some 
roofing  paper. maJiUfacturers.'activiiy  in  the  market  this 
week  and  jirices  oil.  those  fags  ci^nsumed  bv  them  have 
been  advanced" another  couple  of  dollars  per  ton  .Sales 
of  N.  1  roofing  stock  at  1.26' cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York  have  been  reported,  aiid-No.  2  packing  has  brought 
1.15  .cents.  .  E yen- at.  t-he.se: figures  offerings- are  limited. 
Dealerfi-say.:4lui:t  tliytheaVy  snfJw 'storms  fhrouj^bout  the 
country  haye-S(jrTed-.tb.(<Urtail  eitlleetions  and  that  stocks 
in  their  vivtrehouses;  iljit-e  been  -we  I  ]i(|iiidated,  while 
the  low  prices  prevailing  until  lately  hj»ye  greatly  re- 
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(luced  imports  from  Eiiropo.  Other  griulei  of  r:\^^  liold 
steady  in  prioe  hut  are  moving  princ-ipally  in  vontini' 
fashion.  New  enttings  are  (piotably  firm,  with  dealei's 
assuming  a  waiting  attitude  while  expecting  Ingher 
prices  when  mills  again  start  buying.  Old  whites  are 
steady,  as  ari>  thirds  and  blues,  with  not  a  whole  lot  of 
trade  activity  noted  in  these  grades. 

PAPEll  STOCK—  Low  grades  of  old  paper  are 
still  advancing  in  a  market  that  exhibits  mueh  strength. 
Demand  from  board  mills  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
luit  the  mere  fact  that  some  consumers  are  absorbing 
newspa|)ers  aiul  mixed  paper  in  comi)arativel\-  large 
amounts  at  ,iust  this  period  of  the  year  is  causing  pack 
ers  to  demand  stiff  prices,  and  they  are  seemingly  getting 
the  figures  asked.  Folded  newspapers  have  sold  tliis 
week  at  l.^Ji  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1 
mixeil  paper  at  95  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Kven  higher 
prices  than  these  have  been  reported  paid  in  some  ea.ses. 
Old  kraft  paper  is  holding  firm  at  around  'J. 15  cents  a 
pound  New  York,  and  there  is  considerable  firmness  in 
prices  on  flat  stock,  about  2.40  cents  or  a  sliade  higher 
being  quoted  on  No.  1  heavy  magazines,  and  around  2.10 
cents  for  mixed  books.  Shavings  are  unchanged  and 
are  wanted  by  mills  in  limited  tonnage.  No.  1  hartl 
white  shavings  are  quoted  at  4.25  cents  per  pound  New- 
York,  and  No.  1  soft  white  at  an  average  of  3.50  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING—  Probably  the  strong- 
est factor  in  old  rope  is  that  the  visible  supply  of  this 
article  is  light.  Dealers  say  they  are  not  beginning  to 
receive  normal  amounts  of  old  rope  from  collection 
sources,  and  hold  to  the  opinion  than  any  increase  in 
demand  from  consumers  would  lead  to  an  immediate 
jump  in  prices.  Current  sales  are  mostly  at  about  6 
cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  domestic 
manila  rope,  with  buyers  getting  some  few  lots  at  a 
little  under  this  price.  Old  bagging  is  dull  and  is  freely 
offered  at  $1  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  for 
No.  1  scrap  bagging.  Gunny  bagging  is  in  relatively 
good  demand  at  around  1.25  cents  per  pound  at  sliipping 
points. 


JAPAN  WILL  PROTECT  HER  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

New  York,  Dec.  30  —  ""The  New  York  Commercial  ' 
saj's  that  Japan  realizes  that  if  she  is  to  maintain  her 
position  in  the  paper  industry  she  must  talie  some 
drastic  steps.  Accordingly,  she  has  organized,  her 
paper  mills  into  a  trust,  eliminating  numerous  smaller 
plants,  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  price  of  pulp  at 
a  normal  level.  Bleached  pulp  will  be  manufactured 
with  a  determined  view  of  checking  importation  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

The  paper  mills  which  have  thus  been  groujied  to- 
gether represent  a  total  production  of  about  30,000 
tons  annually. 

Wliile  Japan  lias  a  perfect  right  to  do  this  it  is 
questionable  if  she  is  acting  ^visely,  for  some  retalia- 
tory measure  may  be  adopted  toward  her  by  the  nations 
most  interested,  and  today  Japan  needs  not  only  the 
business,  but  the  friendship  of  the  entire  world. 


Pulpwood  logging  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota has  been  started  and  recent  snowfalls  have  given 
it  impetus.    A  logger  for  the  Marathon  Paper  Mills  has 
already  produced  more  than  1,000,000  feet  of  his  coii 
tract  for  3.000.000  feet. 


ll.\N.S     I.AGF.Rl.OEF.  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MALRICE  I  ONDON.  Secretary 


52   Vanderbilt    Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 


Telephones 
Murray  Hill  ^4347 


If  conscience  smite  thee  once,  it  is  admonition ;  if 
twice,  it  is  condemnation. 


.SOLI.  ACCENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
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With  the  Woodsmen 

WATER-KILLED  TREES  CAN  BE  MADE  INTO 
PULP 

In  the  development  of  water  powers  on  Canadian 
rivers  the  erection  of  a  dam  has  sometimes  caused  large 
areas  of  forest  laud  to  be  inundated.  The  trees  on 
these  areas  are  drowned  by  such  continuous  submer- 
sion and  the  wood  appears  simihir  to  dead  and  weather- 
ed wood.  Tlie  use  of  such  wood  for  sulpliite  pulp  has 
been  refjarded  as  impracticable  but  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  of  Canada,  Forestry  Branch,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  have  made  trials  of  this  ma- 
terial and  find  that  the  discolouration  due  to  water  is 
hardly  perceptible  in  the  unbleached  pulp  while  in  the 
bleached  product  every  trace  of  colour  due  to  the 
special  luiture  of  the  material  disappears  entirely. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF  TIMBER  PERMITS 

Quebec  Dec.  31  —  The  most  important  sale  by  auction 
of  permits  to  cut  timber  in  tliis  province  held  for  years 
is  announced  to  take  place  on  the  301h  of  January  in 
the  forenoon  in  the  legislative  buildings.  Que'ec,  pre- 
sided over  by  Hon.  Iloriore  Mercier,  minister  of  lands 
and  forests. 

The  price  of  adjudication  will  be  $800,000  for  the 
first  series  of  limits  which  are  situated  on  the  North 
Shore  region,  in  the  basin  of  the  Manieouagan  river  and 
its  tributaries,  being  the  continuation  of  the  timber 
limits  of  the  Manieouagan  and  English  Bay  Export 
Company,  and  comprising  an  area  of  2,000  miles.  In- 
tending bidders  must  deposit  on  or  before  the  27th  of 
January,  1923.  the  sum  of  $150,000  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  which  will  be  forfeited  if 
the  depi  sitor  does  not  offer  a  bid  at  least  equal  to  the 
upset  price,  or,  if  successful,  he  does  not  sign  the  con- 
tract ;  $100,000  of  the  amount  deposited  shall  be  applied 
for  pare  of  the  payment  of  the  price  of  adjudication 
and  $50,000  will  be  retained  until  the  water  powers 
liave  been  developed  and  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  erected. 

It  is  provided  that  the  payment  of  the  price  of  ad- 
judication may  be  made  in  three  equal  instalments,  the 
first  immediately  after  buying  the  permits  and  the 
other  two  within  two  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent. 

Provisions  are  also  contained  in  the  deed  of  sale  by 
which  the  purchaser  must  lease  and  develop  the  water 
powers  known  under  the  name  of  Riviere  Custardcs 
and  erect  a  mill  within  seven  years  on  the  Manieouagan 
river  or  the  Custai'des  river  for  the  manufacturing  into 
wood  pulp  or  paper  of  the  wood  cut,  with  a  minimum 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  and  develop  15,000  horse- 
power. The  following  sale  of  permits  for  other  regions 
is  also  scheduled  to  take  place  on  the  same  date: 

Abitibi  region:  1,  townships  of  Landrienne  and 
Duvernay,  six  square  miles:  2,  township  of  Brassier,  2-3 
square  mile  ;  3,  township  of  Manneville,  12  square  miles ; 
4.  township  of  Malartic,  24  square  miles. 

Counties  of  Charlevoix  and  Saguenay :  1,  No.  87a, 
River  Petites  Bergenonnes,  11  square  miles;  2,  township 
of  Callieres,  10  square  miles. 

County  of  Bonaventure :  1,  township  of  Carleton, 
block  No.  5,  10,  1-3  square  miles. 

Permits  for  the  cutting  of  burned  timber,  Al)itihi 
region:  1,  township  of  Jjaunay,  GVo  square  m.iles;  2, 
township  of  Paularies,  3  square  miles. 


REVIEW  OF  FORESTRY  LITERATURE 

B-2  One  Cord  an  Acre  a  Year.  W.  M.  BAKER.  As- 
sistant State  Forester  of  New  Jersey.  J.  For.  xix,  Nn.  7 
(Nov.,  1921,  p.  754).  Discusses  rate  of  growth  in 
New  Jersey,  and  value  of  thinnings  and  improvement 
cuttingt-  Describes  a  plantation,  mainly  of  Norway 
Spruce,  on  good  soil,  that  has  grown  19,000  board  feet 
of  sawlogs  per  acre  at  34  years  of  age,  or  560  board 
feet  per  year.-C.L. 

B-3  Forest  Fire  Risk  in  Massachusetts.  H.  0.  COOK, 
Cliief  Forester,  Mass.  Dept.  of  Conservation.  The  fire 
risk  varies  greatly,  according  to  local  conditions  and 
protective  measures  should  be  adapted  accordingly.  In 
Massachusetts  most  of  the  fires  occur  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  due  to  carelessness  of  city  or  town  dwellers 
temporarily  in  the  woods. -C.L. 

B-3  Aerial  Forest  Fire  Patrol  in  Oregon  and 
California.  C.  W.  BOYCE.  J.  For.  xix.  No.  7,  (Nov., 
1921,  p.  771).  Notwithstanding  the  demonstrated  high 
value  01  aircraft  for  the  prompt  detection  of  forest 
fires,  the  author  concludes  that  lookout  towers  will  not 
be  superseded,  but  will  still  be  needed,  in  addition  to 
the  patrol  by  aircraft. -C.L. 

B-4  The  Effect  of  Spiral  Grain  on  the  Strength  of 
Wood.  T.  R.  C.  WILSON,  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory. J.  For.  xix,  No.  7  (Nov.  1921,  p.  740).  Spiral 
grain  is  as  weakening  as  other  foi-ms  of  cross  grain. 
As  a  result  of  tests,  it  has  been  recommended  to  the 
U.  S.  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to  aircraft 
manufacturers  that  slopes  of  grain  in  excess  of  1  to  20 
should  not  be  permitted  in  highly  stressed  parts. -C.L. 

B-9  A  National  Policy  for  Foresters.  RUSSELL 
WATSON,  Univ.  of  Michigan.  J.  For.,  xix.  No.  7,  (p. 
748  Nov.,  1921).  Strongly  deprecates  pessimistic  at- 
titude on  part  of  foresters  as  to  what  should  be  ad- 
vocated. Urges  vigorous  program  of  reforestation  and 
of  practice  of  silviculture  on  all  forest  lands.  The  best 
brand  of  forestry  is  none  too  good,  and  this  should  be 
advocated,  ratlicr  tliaii  the  minimum. -C.L. 

B-9  Conservation  of  the  Timber  of  British  Columbia. 
R.  W.  IlIBBERSON.  J.  For.  xix,  No.  7  (Nov.  1921,  p. 
776).  British  Columbia  is  credited  with  having  350 
billion  feet  of  standing  timber.  Of  this,  part  is  unavail- 
able because  of  inaccessibility.  Of  timber  logged,  onlj' 
half  ever  reaches  the  mill,  because  of  breakage  and  in- 
complete utilization.  The  author  estimates  that  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  province  today  represent  only  100 
billion  ieet  of  actually  available  merchantable  saw 
timber,  under  lu-esent  metiiods  of  logging  and  utiliza- 
tion. Tliis  is  the  estimate  also  of  Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark. 
Most  of  the  small  timber  is  wasted,  although  in  the 
eastern  prorvinces  it  would  be  extremely  valuable.  Low 
stumpage  values  force  wasteful  methods  of  exploitation. 
With  depletion  of  accessible  supplies,  logguig  costs 
have  increased  tremendously.  The  present  output  of 
timber  is  two  billion  feet  per  year,  which  will  be 
doubled  within  five  years,  and  tripled  within  perh^is 
8  or  9  years.  The  author  predicts  a  timber  famine 
in  British  Columbia  within  15  years.  He  urges  the 
adoption  of  logging  methods  that  will  leave  cut-over 
lands  in  a  condition  to  produce  another  crop;  reduction 
of  fire  hazard  by  slash  disposal ;  intensified  fire  protec- 
tion, and  reforestation  of  logged-off  areas  in  the  in- 
terior. Depletion  of  our  forest  has  not  resulted  from 
their  use  but  from  their  devastation.  "There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  would  tolerate  the  wasteful 
logging  methods  practiced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  "-C.L. 
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WHEN  THE  DRIVES  GOES  DOWN 

From  Woods  Number  of  the  Si)aiiisli  Kivcr  News 

There's  folks  that  like  the  pood  dry  land,  an'  folks  that 

like  the  sea, 
But  rock  an'  river,  shoal   an'   sand,   are   tjood   enoutrh 

for  me. 
There's  folks  that   like   tlie   oeean   crest,   an"   folks  llial 

like  the  town — 
But  when  I  really  feel  the  best  is  when  the  drive  goes 
down. 

So  pole  away,  you  river  rats, 

From   landin'   down   to   lake — 
There's  miles  of  spruce  to  keep  in  line, 
A  hundred  jams  to  break  I 
There's  folks  that  like  to  promenade  along  the  boulevard. 
But  here's  a  spot  I  wouldn't  trade  for  all  their  pavement 

hard; 
Ten  thousand  lawgs  by  currents  birled  an'  waters  white 

that  hiss — 
Oh,  Where's  the  sidewalk   in   the   world  that's  half  as 
fine  as  this  ? 

So  leap  away,  you  river  rats. 

From  landin'  down  to  sluice; 
There's  lawgs  to  run,  there's  peavy  fun 
To  break  the  timber  loose! 

An'  ev'ry  rollin'  of  a  stick  that  starts  her  down   the 

stream 
An'  ev'ry  bit  of  water  quick  where  runnin'  ripples  gleam 
Means  gittin'  nearer  to  the  end,  to  wife  an"  babe  an' 

rest — 
An'  ev'ry  time  you  turn  a  bend  the  next  bend  looks  the 

best. 


Then   peg  away,  you   river  rats, 
From   slui<!ewa3'   down   to  mill — 

Eaeli  rock  you  clear  will  bring  you  near 
The  house  upon  the  hill! 

Tlirrc's   folks  that  like   the  good   dry   land,   an'   folks 

that  like  the  sea, 
I'.i  t    rock  an'   river,   shoal   an'  sand,   are   good   enough 

for  me. 
Th"re's  folks  that  like  the  ocean  crest,  an'   folks  that 

like  the  town — 
But  when  I  really  feel  the  best  is  when  the  drive  goes 

down ! 

— Douglas  Mallock. 
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Tcclniicnl  Men  Should  Jf'ritc 

\\'li;it  \vi'  li;i\c'  to  say  of  technical  nun  writiny-, 
applies  also  to  practical  lueu.     Peo])ic  lia\c  often 
said  to  us  that  it  is  difficult   for  them  to  write 
l)ut  we  have  a  notion  that  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  •>-ct  people  to  write.     However,  once  a  j)ersoii 
has  a  subject  of  interest  anil  starts  to  put  his 
thoughts  in  words,  and  the  words  on  paper,  he 
is  usually  surprised  at  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended   his   effort.      Inchistry,   and   particularly 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  has  reached  a  stage 
of  develoi)ment  where  the  remarkable  progress 
that  has  been  made,  can  be  traced  very  laroely 
to  the  contributions  through   magazine   articles 
and  addresses  at  Technical  Association  meetings 
by  virtue  of  which  experiences  and   ideas  have 
been  disseminated  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
and  the  progress  that  is  to  be  made  in  the  future 
will  even  more  depend  upon  the  interchanee  of 
ideas.     We  have  never  seen  the  situation  more 
clearly  stated  than  in  an  editorial  by  Harold  F. 
Marshall,    advertising   manager   of   Dwight    P. 
Robins()n   &   Co..    Inc..    which   a])peare(l   in   the 
last  issue  of  their  house  organ  ■"The  News'".   Mr. 
^larshall  says:  — 

The  writing  of  articles  for  publication  in  technical  pa- 
pers as  well  as  in  popular  journals  offers  an  ojiportunity 
worth  the  most  serious  consideration  by  every  member  of 
our  organization.  Our  work,  in  both  design  and  construc- 
tion, is  so  varied  that  tiie  material  which  can  be  developed 
into  articles  of  real  interest   is  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  activity  is  twofold. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  publicity 
that  the  eompanj-  can  have,  next  to  actual  work  well  done. 
It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  sa^'  that  50  first- 
class  articles  developed  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  be 
equivalent  to  net  less  than  ■'f.5,000  worth  of  the  most  care- 
fully purchased  advertising. 

In  the  second  place,  it  offers  to  the  individual  member  of 
our  organization  practically  his  only  means  of  publicity 
— his  only  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  other  than  his 
immediate  chief  to  the  work  that  he  is  doing.  Measured 
on  this  basis,  it  should  be  worth  a  good  deal  of  "midnight 
oil"  to  the  young  engineer  and  field  man,  and  should  also 
prove  valuable  to  the  older  and  more  highly  placed  execu- 
tive. 

There  is  a  third  factor.  It  is  in  the  feeling  that  a  writer 
of  an  interesting  article  contributes  a  tangible  bit  to  the 
advancement  of  the  general  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  writing.  Now  for  the  difficul- 
ties. The  main  protest  will  be  something  along  the  line 
of  "I  can't  write"  or  "I  don't  like  to  write."  But  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  writer  to  write  a  technical  article.  Just  as 
the  man  who  wants  to  build  a  plant  calls  us  in  as  engin- 
eers, so  should  the  man  wiio  has  an  idea  or  has  had  an 
interesting  experience  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  a 
plant,  call   in  a   professional   writer   to   assist   him.      That 


assistance  constitutes  a  main  function  of  the  advertising 
department  in  our  organization.  It  is  given  official  sup- 
port in  this  work  by  a  Committee  on  Technical  Articles 
(■()ni|)osed  of  lieads  of  departments. 

The  most  important  and  im)st  frequentlv  over-looked  fac- 
tor in  th.  |)reparation  of  articles  has  been"  the  point  of  view 
of  the  reader.  It  i.s  most  important  that  the  description 
ol  say  a  chemical  plant  be  written  along  the  lines  that 
appeal  most  to  the  chemical  engineer  and  manuf.-icturer 
To  accomplish  this,  one  must  necessarilv  subordinate  the 
natural  in.stinct  to  treat  it  from  his  own  view-jmint— tiiat  of 
a  supervisor  of  plant  design  or  construction.  An  article 
built  around  the  layout  of  wheelbarrow  runs  to  a  con- 
crete mixer  has  just  as  distinct  reader-interest  as  the  de- 
scription of  a  super-power  ))roject. 

The  membershij)  of  the  Technical  Section  is 
constantly  growing  and   the  e.xi^erience  of  the 
members  is  con.stantly  increasing.     The  combina- 
tion of  these  factors  together  with  the  fact  that 
the    readmg    of    technical    literature    bv    mill 
operators  is  coming  to  be  more  appreciated  as  a 
heljjful  factor  in  their  work  should  result  in  a 
continual   stream   of  good   articles   of  technical, 
semi-technical,  or  commercial  character  for  our 
trade  journals  and  as  subjects  for  papers  to  be 
presented    and    di.scussed    at    meetings    of    our 
technical  organizations.     The  Executive  of  the 
Technical  Section  some  time  ago  decided  that 
papers  presented  through  the  secretary's  office 
for  publication  should  have  the  same  "status  as 
papers    read    before    a    .stated    meeting    of   the 
section.     Such  papers  would  be  published  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  ^Magazine,  under  a  special  head- 
ing and  woidd  be  open  for  discussion  bv  cor- 
respondence.   Papers  so  presented  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  would  appear  in  the  annual 
volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Technical  Section. 
^Members  of  the  Technical  Section  and  other 
readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  3Iagazine  need 
not  hesitate  because  they  have  never  M^ritten  be- 
fore, nor  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  man 
have  a   college   education   to   put   liis   ideas   on 
paper.      Some  of  the   finest   thoughts   and  ex- 
pressions of  thought  that  we  have  are  by  people 
who  never  saw  a  college.     Every  person  writing 
an  article,  Mhether  it  be  fifty  words  or  five  thou- 
sand will  be  sure  of  having  it  read  carefully  by 
symjiathetic  readers,  the  majority  of  whom  will 
envy  the  person  who  Avrote  the  article  and  wish 
that  they  could  do  as  well  themselves.    One  need 
not  delay  beginning  at  all  nor  is  it  necessary  for  a 
person  to  have  a  big  subject  in  order  to  make  the 
beginning.     A  few  pointers  on  how  to  strip  the 
pulp  from  a  wet  machine  and  fold  the  lap  is  just 
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as  important  aiul  just  as  good  a  subject  as  a 
lentrthv  discussion  on  Fret-  and  coiiibined  acid  in 
cooking-  li(|uor.  Our  rcconinicndation  to  our 
readers  is  that  they  study  carefully  the  quotation 
from  ^Iv.  >rarshairs  editorial  and  appreciate  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  and  to 
their  company  if  they  would  hut  sit  down  and 
make  a  start.  They  can  couut  on  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  giving  them  every  possible  as- 
sistance and  cooperation. 

A  lidicuhmfi  statement 

It  nuist  be  that  the  neighborhood  of  salt  water 
induces  the  tendency  to  tell  fish  stories.  A  des- 
patch from  Cape  Breton  in  the  Halifax  "Mor- 
ning Chronicle"  recently,  stated  that  "there  is 
every  prospect  in  sight  that  an  unprecedent  boom 
in  the  pulp  industry  will  prevail  in  the  coming 
season  and  for  many  years  to  come,  as  the  supply 
of  raw  material  available  in  this  country  has 
been  estimated  by  engineers  who  have  made  a 
survey  of  the  territory  to  be  up  in  several  million 
cord  figures  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  supply 
becoming  exhausted  as  the  second  wood  crop 
begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  the  first  is  cut.  which 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  is  of  a  size  fit  for 
pulp  wood." 

There  are  doubtless,  places  in  Cape  Breton 
where  a  spruce  tree  will  attain  a  diameter  of  ten 
inches  or  more  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  but 
the  chances  are  that  most  such  places  are  already 
converted  into  farming  districts.  It  is  possible 
to  grow  a  twelve  inch  tree  in  less  than  thirty 
years  in  Canada  and  we  have  seen  a  section  of 
such  a  tree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spruce  of 
Cape  Breton  is  notoriously  dense,  which  in- 
dicates, generally,  a  slow  gro^vth  and  this  would 
be  expected  from  the  generally  mountainous 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Island.  If 
the  correspondent  of  the  "Chronicle"  were  to 
penetrate  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the 
D'or  Lakes,  he  would  have  difficulty  in  locating 
many  million  cords  of  wood  on  the  whole  Island. 
The  total  area  of  Cape  Breton  after  taking  out 
the  area  of  the  lakes  is  about  two  and  half 
million  acres  with  probably  half  a  million  of  this 
under  cultivation. 

The  despatch  goes  on  to  say  that  the  company 
operating  these  pulpwood  limits  has  enough 
wood  to  maintain  two  pulp  mills  for  fifty  years 
which  would  mean,  of  course,  in  perpetuity  on 
the  basis  of  reproduction  in  twenty  years.  He 
does  not  however,  state  the  size  of  the  pulp  mill 
and  we  should  be  exceedingly  dubious  of  a  chance 
of  recutting  an  area  for  good  size  pulpwood  in 
less  tiian  sixty  or  seventy  years  on  most  of  the 
Island  tht  is  now  under  timber  nd  accesable 
to  means  of  transportation. 


Lenriiiiif/  h//  Losiufi  Lives 

The  loss  of  the  two  lives  on  account  of  the 
file  in  the  c-hiphin  of  the  sulphite  l<\-dls  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  of  Kapuskasing,  Ont..  last  Sun- 
day, teaches  a  gruesome  lesson.  Two  precious 
lives  and  the  danger  of  losing  a  third  is  i'ar  too 
high  a  ]n'ice  to  learn  the  fact  that  spontaneous 
combustion  in  a  chip  bin  is  a  fire  risk  and  that 
the  ordinary  means  of  access  to  the  bin  are  ina- 
decpiate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  a  fire.  From 
the  report  of  the  disaster  it  would  appear  that 
an  outside  staircase  would  have  ])ermitted  the 
victims  to  escape,  and  might  also  have  been  the 
means  of  getting  sufficient  water  on  the  fire  to 
have  saved  a  lot  of  property  and  to  ha\e  enabled 
the  mills  to  keep  running,  thus,  not  only  saving 
valuable  lives  but  permitting  contiiuied  opera- 
tion with  continued  work  and  wages  for  the  other 
employees  of  the  mill  and  continued  product  and 
profit  for  the  company. 


COBWEBS 

Mendiers  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  are  showing  their  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  of 
Economies  by  establishing  a  fellowship  at  Mc- 
(rill  l^niversity  for  graduate  research  in  this 
subject.  A  fund  of  $15,000  is  being  raised  so  that 
the  income  will  maintain  a  fellowship  worth  $800 
a  year  for  the  advanced  study  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  subject  of  business.  The 
C.  M.  A.  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  initiative 
in  this  respect  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  INIagazine 
wishes  the  project  every  success. 


CHIPBIN  FIRE  KILLS  TWO 

At  the  new  mills  of  the  Spruce  Palls  Paper  Co.,  at 
Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  with  the  thermometer  46  below 
zero,  two  men  were  killed  hy  asphyxiation  from  a  fire 
in  the  chip  bin  over  the  sulphite  digester,  on  January 
7th.  The  vietims  of  the  fire  were  R.  E.  Uoherty. 
Superintendent  of  Power  for  the  Paper  (Jo.,  and 
William  Shingo,  acid  maker.  The  former  comes  from 
Ashland,  Wis,  and  the  latter  from  Oshkosli,  Wis.  Only 
the  heroic  effort  of  Ernest  .Toanisse  saved  Stevens  from 
a  similar  fate.  Although  Ijurnetl  severely,  it  is  expected 
tliat  Stevens  will  recover.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
supposed  to  be  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  p.it.  The 
bin  holding  the  chi])S  where  the  fire  took  place  is  about 
l.'JO  feet  above  tin?  ground. 

Only  the  efficient  waterWoi'ks  system  and  persistent 
efforts  of  tlie  men  and  women  at  Kapuskasing.  saved 
the  other  buildings  of  the  plant.  The  destruction  of 
the  ehipbin  will  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of 
operation  of  the  plant. 


COME  ALL  YE! 
TO  MONTREAL,  JANUARY  23-26 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  the  Past  Year 

By  GEORGE  M.  McKEE, 

President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1922  the  situation  in  tlie  pulp  ating   nearly   to   capacity   during   the   greater   part   of  the 

and  paper  industry  was  not  very  cliecrful,  although  there  year.     Taking  the  Canadian  and  United  States  market  as 

■were  several  factors  of  promise  and  encouragement  for  the  a  whole  the  production  of  newsprint  has  kept  ahead  of  con- 

eoming  year.     The  industry,  like  most  other  industries,  liad  sumption  by  only  about  one  per  cent.     Present  indications 

been  passing  througli  the  reaction  from  the  industrial  boom  are  that  this  state  of  affairs   will  continue  for  some  time 

of    1919-1920.      The   bottom   of   the   depression    had    been  and  that  Canadian  mills  will  be  kept  busy  during  1923 

reached  and  the  rccon.struction  period  was  under  way.  In  The  steady  decline  of  prices  for  pulp  and  paper  which 

the  twelve  months  that  have  passed  since  that  tune,  con-  began  in    1921    and  continued   into    1922   .showed   signs   of 

siderable  progress  lias  been  made  and  much  lost  around  re-  /.niTii.io-  tr>  nr.  or.,1  ;-  *k„  e„u  „f  ino.T       j       ■        ^     j   j  ^ 

,      ,,,1          11                 T     .                  t                 ■       ■  toining  to  an  end  in  the  tali  oi   1922  and  prices  tended  to 

covered.      There  have^been  readjustment  and  econoiiiies  in  ,uffe„  slightly  at  that  time.     Pulp  prices  increased  $5  to 

operation;  high-pr.eed  materials  have  been  worked  ..ft  and  ^^q  per  ton  and  newsprint  prices  were  raised  $5  a  ton  for 

inventories  written  down,     lliere  have  been  the  desire  and  fi,p  fi-cf  mio^f,...  ,><•  iooq    'T'i,:„    *„     »k            ii    ^.i 

^,                  .^      ^          ^   J           ^              11.-         1  •  1      I      ij  '"^  '"^■^''  quarter  ot   192,^.    J  his,  together,  with  the  mcreas- 

the  necessi  y   to  get  down   to   a   solid   basis   which   sliould  j^^  d,.„,,,„d  fo^  business  general! v  gives  an  optimistic  out- 

serye  as  a  foundation  for  the  gradual  return  to  prosperity  i^^t  for  1923  and  shows  justification  for  the  faith  that  the 

which  ,s  so  freely  predicted  by  careful  observers  and  the  Canadian  manufacturers  had  in  the  fundamental  soundness 

pulp   and  paper   industry  today  is  in  good   shape  to  take  j,f  tj^ejr  industry 
full  advantage  of  tile  return  to  better  conditions.     The  year 

1922  elo.ses  with  tlie  pulp  and  paper  industry  well  on"  the  _'^^'^  following  details  of  our  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 

way  to  normal  and  192.3  can  be  faced  with  a"  well-founded  «"iil  serve  to  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  that  di- 

o])timism.  rection   during   tlie   year,   and    to    compare   with   the   year 

Canada  produces  a  great  deal  more  pulp  and  paper  than  l^~^-  Quantities  are  given  where  possible  as  the   fluJtua- 

her  population   can  use,  hence  the   prosperity   of  this   in-  J'^°^  valueT"'   '                                     inference   to   be   drawn 

dustry  depends  greatly  upon  conditions  in  other  countries, 

particularly   in   the   United   States   which   is   our   best   cus-  EXPORTS  OF  WOOD  PULP  FROM  CANADA 

tomtr  for  tliese  products.      In  that  country  conditions  are  f''"^'^  Eleven   Months   of   1922 

similar  to  those  in  Canada  and  the  return  to  normalcy  there  „».,■,  ^,"'^'L"t    ^"^P^"® 

,        ,     J              J  •    ri                          ii        •»,.■■     iu-    ■      ,.  Mechanical  Bleached  Unbleached  Sulphate 

has  had  a  good  intluenee  upon  the  situation  in  this  eoutry.  Tons            Tons            Tons            Tons 

Our   exports    to   the   United   States   have    considerably    in-  January 28,608  12.470  11120  9  807 

creased  over  the  exports  for  the   previous  year,  although  February 13,222  8,715  lo!l45  lli437 

the  big  reductions  in  prices  have  sealed  down -values.  As  March ■ 19,525  9,842  14,988  14,415 

far  as  quantities  are  concerned,  our  exports  of  pulp  were  t,/"^'    ,;'f^?  ^'^**  *'^^^  *'^®^ 

,         ,    J      1,      xi  c   ^i.  ■  J  ^^^y 11,912  16,835  11,277  12  575 

almost   double  those   ot   the  previous  year  and   our  news-  june 37,556  11,919  21500  13  109 

print  exports  were  greater  by  almost  -10  per  cent.  July 26,873  13,312  24]679  12^887 

Financial    and    general    conditions    in    the    Scandinavian         August 39,758  15,033  17,355  12,658 

countries  have  also  had  their  effect  upon  the  pulp  and  pa-  September 36.968  11,419  28,154  13.503 

.j.-r'j  ii,  ^    .    .        ^     ^  ^  October 26,435  18,075  18,411  14  088 

per  industry  in   Canada,  as  these  countries   are   our   com-  November 32.961  12,686  26  398  14546 

petitors  in  the  United  States  markets  chiefly  for  chemical  !__  '  '' 

pulp.     The  Canadian  mills  have  had  to  face  severe  com-  H   months,   1922    . .  280,266        138,446        192,344        137  187 

petition  from  the  mills  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland.     These  n   months,   1921    ..   185,954          61,420        107,738          87,'498 

countries,  like  ourselves,  were  badly  hit  by  the  slump  of  ti.     t-               i,        ^i.     1  •      . 

1921  and  had  large  stocks  of  pulp  which  they  were  forced  ,.    ,  ,     i^"'"          Lt"     ^^  '""/^^^^^  '°  exports  of  pulp 

to  liquidate  with  consequent   forcing  down   of  prices.   We  '^f  *°°^  P?^"  '"  1922  compared  with     1921.  Mechanical 

find  that   for  the   first  nine   months   of    1922   the   imports  P"^P  exports  increased  ol  per  cent.,  bleached  sulphite  125 

of  sulphite  pulp   into  the   United     States     from     Europe  P"    eTeent"           '       '                 ^^  ^"  ''°*'  ''"'^  "^P^^*^ 

amounted  to  237,000   tons   compared   with   71,000  tons   in  tm      x  ui  '  l  1           •         ., 

.!_                         J-                iu        r    ,r>-.,        IT                  ii.  JLhe  table  below  gives  the  exports  of  various  ornrlps  r>f 

the   corresponding   nine    months    of    1921.      However,   the  t        ,                ^.,        „    ,      i'"-'         various  graaes  01 

,     ,      .     . u                 I  •                            J       J        J              i-,^-     1  paper  tor  eleven  months  of  the  year, 

stocks  m  those  countries  are  now  reduced  and  as  political  .>   a*. 

and  economic  conditions  in  Europe  tend  towards  improve- 
ment these  imports  will  decline  to  some  extent  which  will  xt^„„     ■   »  txt^^'      „                 Bond  and 
,      ^     ^,      ,         f  ,.     !■  n,     r-        A-             11  ^fewsprint  Wrapping  Book  Paper  Writing 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  mills.  Tons            Tons           Cwts.            Cwts 

Improvement  has  been  shown  in  all  lines  of  the  pulp  and  January 67,701  1,358  lis  260 

paper   industry   in   Canada   during   1922.      Production   has  ^il-X'^ ^-''11  ,^'???  ^'"2  227 

^    '^  'i  -        i_  .  1        ,*  JiLai en yo.iyo  1.437  86  20? 

been  greater  than  in  the  previous  year  by  from   10  to  30  April 61,452  638  35  tet 

per  cent.     Our  output  of  wrapping-paper  was  more  than  May 75,783  651  562  1,355 

double  the  output  last  year  and  our  production  of  news-  June 86,479  2.185  1,214  859 

print    inerea.sed    by    nearly    10    per    cent;    our    exports    of  i"J^;-   ;;    ;;    ;;    ';     H'lH            ^'^^S            6,177            1,574 

book    and    writing    paper    gradually    increased    during   the  September 79,557  1,675  4|675  1840 

year   and   while   not   equal   to   last   year's    figures,   showed  October 81,552  2,183  6!983  2298 

steady  progress.      The  newsprint   industry   has   done   best  November 94,532  1,553  2,399  663 

from   a   production   point   of    view.      For    various    reasons  n    „ .i,„    ,000         <,_^  „„„  

ii                      ■      ii,             V                     ^              J           ■                    •      xi,  ^^    months,    1922    ..   874,008           17,061           30,045           11112 

there  was  in  the  past  year  a   tremendous  increase  in  the  11   months.   1921    ..   636,487            5,940          32  200          22037 

consumption  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States  and  '                   ' 

the  quantity  used  broke  all  records.     As  Canada  supplies  Of   our   exports   of   mechanical   pulp   the   United   States 

about  one-third  of  this  newsprint  our  mills  have  been  oper-  took  163,336  tons.  Great  Britain  86,403  tons  and  France 
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28,r)().">.  Our  ln-st  customer  for  sulphite  pulp  was  tin 
I  iiittcl  States  with  2 .">•_' .().") 5  tons  out  of  a  total  of  .(.{O.TSK 
tons,  followed  by  (ircat  Britain,  l''ran<T  and  Japan  in  that 
order.  Our  exports  of  sulphate  inil))  all  went  to  the  Inited 
States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  e.vports  of  newsprint  and  wrap- 
ping paper  are  very  niueh  ahead  of  last  year's  figures  for 
the  corresponding  piriod,  newsprint  being  37  per  cent, 
greater  and  wraj)i)ing  paper  187  per  cent,  greater.  Book 
paper  and  bond  and  writing  are  behind  last  year's  figures 
due  to  competition  and  decline  in  demand  for  these  classes 
of  paper,  but  tiie  figures  show  great  im))rovement  during 
the  year  and  demand  is  picking  u))  in  these  lines.  For 
newsprint,  our  best  customer  was  the  United  States  which 
took  805,663  tons,  followed  by  Australia  with  31,285  tons 
and  New  Zealand  with  11,315  tons.  Book  paper  went 
principally  to  .\ustralia  and  New  Zealand,  with  Great 
Britain  a  poor  third.  Bond  and  writing  paper  also  went 
chieflv  to  Australia,  with  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand 
not  far  behind.  Of  Kraft  wrapping  paper  Cireat  Britain 
took  the  largest  share,  followed  by  Japan  and  -Australia. 

Canadian  pulpwood  exports  are  naturally  a  factor  in 
the  situation  and  of  this  raw  material  we  exported  in  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1922,  925,588  cords  valued  at  $9,- 
523,366  compared  with  1,047,171  cords  valued  at  $14,137,- 
550  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  These  figures 
also  show  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  pulpwood  that  took 
place  during  the  year.  All  the  pulpwood  was  exported 
to  the  United  States,  which  relies  on  Canada  for  a  large 
amount  of  pulpwood  annually,  in  order  to  help  out  its  de- 
pleted forest  areas. 

It  has  been  said  previously  that  quantities  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  industry  than  values,  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  which  the  latter  have  undergone  in  the  past 
twelve  months.  As  a  big  factor  in  our  export  trade,  how- 
ever, we  might  here  mention  that  the  total  exports  of 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1922  amounted  to  $105,624,324  compared  with  $98,319,- 
087  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1921.  These  amounts 
were  distributed  between  finished  paper  and  pulp  as  fol- 
lows: 


11  months,  1922   . . 
11  months,  1921  .. 


Paper 

$68,203,506 

69,394.795 


Pulp 

$37,420,818 

28,924,292 


Total 
$105,624,324 

98,319,087 


Thus,  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  prices  the  total  value  of 
our  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  increased  by  $7,305,237  over 
last  year;  the  value  of  our  pulp  exports  being  greater  bj- 
$8,496,526  while  the  value  of  paper  exports  was  smaller 
by  $1,191,289. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  various  additions  to 
existing  plants  and  new  plants  i)ut  into  operation.  The 
(■arly  part  of  1923  will  see  at  least  four  new  newsprint  ma- 
chines in  operation  with  others  to  follow  during  the  year 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  Canadian  newspirint 
mills  to  over  4,000  tons  per  da)-  or  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million  tons  per  year,  a  big  stride  forward  from  1913  when 
our  total  production  for  the  year  was  350,000  tons. 

There  are  also  various  additions  to  our  producing  ca- 
pacity in  pulp  and  fine  j)apers  under  construction  or  plan- 
ned, which  should  make  the  year  1923  one  of  record  pro- 
duction for  Canada  and  show  that  this  industry  has  estab- 
lished a  firm  hold  in  the  country  and  a  high  place  among 
the  factors  tending  to  its  prosperity. 


PAPER  IMPORTS  HIGHER 

Importations  of  paper  and  paper  goods  into  Canada 
during  November  had  a  value  of  $842,322,  compared 
with  $722,25+  during  November,  1921.  During  Novem- 
ber importations  of  pulp  rea<;hed  $3,261,758  pcmids. 
with  a  value  of  $90,701,  compared  with  2,932.243  pounds 
valued  at  $106,960  during  November,  1921. 


FIBRE   TRUCKS   IN   THE   TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 

Tile  v.ihie  of  the  !•  ibre  Truck  to  tin-  Textile  manu 
faeturing  plant  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following 
data  given  by  tiie  Knit-To-Fit  Manufacturing  Co., 
Limited  of  Montreal,  and  telling  of  the  successful 
system  thej-  have  adopted  in  the  use  of  the  same  in 
their  factory. 

"We  are  using  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Trucks  in 
running  our  production  on  a  so-called  Truck  System. 
The  truck  itself  is  48  by  24  by  36  inches  in  measure- 
ment, and  separated  in  the  centre,  forming  two  com- 
partments of  even  dimensions,  viz:  24  x  24  x  36  inches. 

Each  truck  is  started  at  the  Cutting  Department, 
which  in  our  plant,  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  floor.  One 
compartment  only  is  filled  with  say  from  25  to  50 
dozen  underwear.  The  exact  contents  of  each  truck 
are  listed  on  a  tag,  bearing  a  running  number  of  tiie 
truck  and  the  date  when  it  was  started  off  by  the 
Gutting  Department,  as  for  instance. 
Truck  No.  510. 

Started— Nov.  6th. 

5  doz.  906  size  36 

10  doz.  906  size  38 

15  doz.  906  size  40 
5  doz.  906  size  42 
This  tag  is  tied  to  the  truck,  for  which  purpose  we 
had  the  truck  manufactured  put  a  small  hole  at  both 
ends  of  the  truck.  The  truck  contents  are  entered 
in  a  recordbook,  which  keeps  track  of  the  movements 
of  the  truck  from  one  department  to  the  other  until 
it  is  finally  reported  as  received  in  the  Stock  Room. 
The  tag  stays  on  the  truck  throughout  its  trip  from 
station  to  station;  the  contents  remain  in  the  same 
truck  from  start  to  finish,  because  each  dozen  is 
thrown  in  the  other  half  of  the  truck  when  finished  by 
the  operator.  To  get  the  next  batch  of  work,  the 
operator  pushes  the  truck  to  the  next  station  aiul 
pulls  the  new  truck  in  its  place  beside  her. 

No  department  is  allowed  to  accept  any  incomplete 
dozen.  If  there  is  a  shortage  in  any  of  the  dozen- 
bundles,  it  must  at  once  be  reported  to  the  Foreman, 
else  the  operator  passing  the  incomplete  dozen  will  be 
held  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  missing  garment  or 
garments.  This  has  worked  out  so  well  that  loss  of  goods 
in  process  through  carelessness  or  stealing  is  entirel.v 
eliminated,  although  this  was  an  evil  that  we  found 
impossible  to  check  before  we  used  the  present  Truck 
system.  Through  this  system  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  trace  instantly  any  particular  batch  or  dozen  of 
goods  on  which  we  may  wish  to  lay  out  hands  for  one 
reason  or  another.  We  have  at  times  as  many  as 
10,000  dozen  or  more  goods  in  process  at  a  time,  but 
our  records  book  will  show  almost  at  a  glance  in  which 
particular  truck  the  sought  for  merchandise  is  moving 
through  the  manufacturing  process,  also  in  which  pro 
cess-department  the  truck  is  at  that  time. 

Monthly  stock  taking  of  goods  in  process  is  by  this 
system  reduced  to  simply  checking  up  the  truck  num- 
bers in  each  department  with  the  record  book;  the 
goods  themselves  need  not  be  touched,  as  the  contents 
of  each  truck  are  already  on  record. 

To  anybody  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  of 
goods  similar  to  such  as  we  make,  the  benefit  of  this 
system  will  be  obvious;  it  will  also  be  apparent,  that 
a  great  amount  of  otherwise  unavoidable  handling  and 
carrying  about  of  the  merchandise  is  eliminated  by  it." 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 


(From  liirt  \\  il 
(  C'ontimiid    f 

THE  FORT  WILLIAM  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

Wlicels  will  turn  in  tlu-  m.-ijiiiificent  $l..00(),0()()  i)l.iiit  of 
the  I''ort  U'illiain  I'.ijxr  Company.  Ltd..  lifforc  {'liristni.is. 
(Tlif  mill  m.iilc  ])ai>tr  Dec.  ;!1). 

.\ii(l  wlicii  tlu'v  ilo  an  <i)<>cli  will  lit-  m.irkcd  in  tin-  in 
(lustri.il  lite  of  the  city  of  I'ort   W'illi.nn. 

On  that  occasion   Fort   William   will   cease  to  be  an  e.\ 
porter  of   raw   and   partially   finished   niaterial.      She   will 
become  an  importer  of  raw  material  for  an  industrial  |)ur 
]>ose   and   an   exporter   of   a    finished    material. 

When  pulpwood  leaves  the  Fort  William  plant  it  will 
leave  it  as  nfws])rint  in  rolls  ready  to  he  ))laeed  on  any 
modern  newspaper  jjress  and  he  used  in  the  (luhlieation  of 
newspapers.  Tlu-  first  rolls  finished  are  to  he  used  on  the 
Tinics-.Journal  rotary  press  and  F'ort  \\'illiaui  people  will 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  read  the  news  of  the  world 
from  sheets  of  newsprint  made  from  trees  which  onl\'  a 
few  week.s  or  months  ago  were  standins;  in  tin-  forests  of 
our  hinterland. 

Company  Has  Its  Own  Dock 

The  paper  company  has  a  dock  from  which  an  average 
of  two  cargoes  of  air-dry  pulp  have  been  shipped  monthly 
since  the  pulp  mill  section  began  operations  April  30. 
1921.  This  dock  will  now  be  used  for  the  reception  of 
raw  material  to  be  used  with  the  groundwood  Jiulj)  in  the 
production  of  newsprint  and  the  exportation  of  finished 
material. 

Grew  From  an  Idea 

And  like  all  of  the  marvelous  modern  development  of 
Canada  this  epoch-marking  event  will  be  the  result  of  a 
dream,  envisioned  by  somebody  years  ago.  More  than 
one  may  have  imaged  the  same  picture.  Of  dreams  there 
are  no  record  but  in  the  archives  of  Fort  William's  city 
clerk  there  is  a  written  record  of  the  proposal  which  in- 
directly resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  plant  in  which 
newsprint  will  be  produced  ready  for  use  before  a  new 
year  comes. 

Many  names  appear  in  the  volumes  of  letter  and  tele- 
graph files  between  May  191()  and  the  spring  of  1920 
when  the  formal  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  citv 
and  the  Fort  William  Paper  company  limited.  During 
parts  of  the  time  Mr.  H.  Muri>hy.  then  mayor,  in  behalf 
of  the  city  was  dealing  with  two  or  more  eomj)anies  .ind 
some  of  the  companies  were  dealing  with  more  than  om- 
city.  On  one  occasion  the  then  negotiating  company,  and 
one  of  the  companies  directly  concerned  in  the  final  pro- 
position, were  on  the  verge  of  closing  for  a  site  other  than 
the  one  actually  used  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  ability 
and  the  alertness  of  the  men  who  were  representing  the 
city  in  the  negotiations,  that  the  company  men  were  t.iken 
to  the  site  where  its  advantages  and  the  advantages  offered 
by  this  city  in  respect  to  power,  water  and  other  prime 
essentials,  were  successfully  impressed  upon  them,  \\hen 
the  company  men  left  the  site  they  said  that  it  was  the 
one  they  wanted  and  the  one  on  which  they  would  build. 

Then  Started  Real  Work 

.\fter  that  decision  was  made  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
effort  or  waste  of  time.  Adequate  limits  for  a  long  term 
of  operation  had  been  obtained.  In  August  construction 
of  the  groundwood  plant  for  the  company  was  undertaken 
by  the  Management  F.ngineering  and  Development  com 
pany  of  Dayton.  O..  the  city  wiiieh  also  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  !Mead  Investment  Company,  the  firm  which  arrang- 
ed the  preliminary  financial  details. 


i;ini  Times  .lounal) 
rom   last  issue) 

Started  Building  in  1920 
Lord   Birkenhead,   -who   was   a   member   ol    tin     imperial 
press   delegation    then    touring    Canada,    cut    the    first    sod 
and  actual  work  started  early  in  .September.  I  <)20.      It  was 
a  critical  period  for  construction  op<  rations  but  work  con 
tinned    throughout    the    winter    and    th<-    ],]ant    was    put    in 
operation   Ai)ril   .iO.    1921.      Since  that   time  the   plant  has 
made  a  record  for  continuity  of  operation.      The  company 
weathered  a  storm  in  the  industry  which  crippled  many  of 
tlie  older  established  concerns.     The  jjaper  market  went  to 
pieces.     In  a  very  short  time  and  with  no  iiarticular  warn 
ing  prices  dropped  to  about   .-)0  ))er  cent  of  the   peak.      It 
was  only  by  the  most  efficient  operation  and  expert  finan 
eing    that    staggering    loss.s    w<re    avoided.       Much    of    the 
credit  for  the  company's  stability  during  that  trving  period 
and  its  ultimate  success  is  given   by  his  associates  to  Col. 
C.   H.    L.   .Jones,  the   actual   promoter   of  the   project,  the 
vice-president  of  the  comjiany.  and  the  man  responsible  for 
the  efficient   personnel   now   in   charge  of  the   construction 
of  the  paper  mill  and  the  operation  of  the  pulp  plant.     He. 
as  manager  of  the  plants  of  th<-  Spanish    River   Pul))  and 
Paper   company,   the   largest   jjroducing   companv    in    Can- 
ada,   with    which    the   local   comjiany    is    associated    was    in 
touch  with   the  most  efficient  men   in  the  business   and   it 
is  said  by  his  associates  that  he  did  not  favor  his  own  plant 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  organization.      He  has  aU-ays 
expres.sed  a  particular  liking  for  the  Fort  William  propo- 
sition and  his  associates  give  him  much  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess obtained.      He  was  here  a  short  time   .ago   inspecting 
the  new  plant  and  the  equipment  as  it  was  being  installed 
and   will   be   here  again  to  see  the  plant   put   in   operation 
and  put  his  "O.  K."  on  the  first  rolls  of  paper  which  are 
to  be  used  on  the  Times-.Iournal  press. 
Best  of  Material  Used 
The   building   and  the   equipment   are   the   last    word    in 
paper  mill  construction.     Where  it  was  a  question  between 
expense  and  efficiency  expense  has  been  disregarded.  All 
of  the  several  departments  are  housed  in  massive  re-inforc- 
ed   concrete   building  of   two   floors   90   feet   wide   by   350 
feet  long.     The  foundation  rests  on  2.700  concrete  driven 
to  an  average  depth  of  28  feet.     The  first  of  the  concrete 
piles  were  driven  July  4  last.     The  incident  created  much 
public  interest.     It  was  the  fir.st  time  concrete  i)iles  were 
used  here.     The  foundation  was  speciallv  designed  to  car- 
rv  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  building  itself,  as  well  as 
the   tons  on   tons   of  high   speed   machinerv.    The   heaviest 
weights  are  the  two  paper  machines  which"  arc  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  to  the  base  of  which  the  foundation  is  car- 
ried direct  from  the  mass  of  concrete  underpinning.     The 
building  is  practically  fire-prooof  throughout   and  a  com- 
l)lete  sprinkling  ■system  gives  added  |)roteetion. 

Pumps  on  Basement  Floor 
In  the  ground  floor  room,  called  ba.sement  bv  men  of  tlu' 
paper  mill,  are  the  boiler  room,  stock  chests  to  which  pulp 
is  pumped  from  the  adjoining  jiulpmill.  and  from  which  it 
is  .sent  to  the  preparatory  equipment  of  the  paper  mill. 
and  the  stock  pumps. 

$1,000  in  Coal  Every  Day 
The  boiler  room  equipment  will  generate  2.000  horse 
power  of  high  pressure  dry  steam  in  the  production  of 
which  about  .f  1 .000  worth  of  coal  will  be  used  daily.  The 
smoke  stack  is  of  re-enforced  concrete  and  towers  134  feet 
in  the  air.  This  steam  will  drive  two  600  horse  power 
Billiss-Moreom    engines    of    superior    English    design    and 
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manufacture.  They  are  remarkably  compact  for  the 
amount  of  power  developed.  They  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  speed  but  at  37.5  revolutions  per  minute  they 
will  develop  the  power  of  (500  horses  and  turn  the  paper 
machines  at  a  speed  which  will  finish  a  strip  of  paper  800 
feet  long  and  nearly  17  feet  wide  every  minute.  The  ex- 
haust steam  from  tlie  cylinders  will  go  the  drier  rolls  where 
it  will  take  moisture  from  the  paper  in  process  of  manu- 
facture and  on  to  tlie  lieating  system  where  it  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  entire  jjlant  warm.  It  will  be  used  from  live, 
dry,  high  pressure  steam  to  water  and  is  ready  for  ice 
making,  if  any  one  wants  to  make  ice  from  it. 

How  the  Pulp  Progresses 

One  of  the  new  devices,  or  rather  new  designs  of  an  old 
device,  will  be  the  "save-all"  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  grandstand  at  a  ball  park.  Its  purpose  is  to 
thicken  the  pulp  which  goes  to  the  save-all  as  it  arrives 
first  from  the  pulp  making  plant.  The  pulp  used  in  the 
paper  mill  will  not  go  through  the  hydraulic  baling  presses 
of  the  pulp  plant  but  will  come  to  the  mill  in  the  wet  to 
pass  over  the  save-all  which  lias  been  constructed  along 
the  wall  adjoining  tlie  ]m\p  mill.  From  the  save-all  the 
thickened  pulp  goes  to  the  mixers  wiiere  it  is  joined  by  the 
sulphite  pulp,  im))orted  from  Spanish  River  mills,  and 
which  has  passed  through  the  beaters  where  it  has  been 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  make  its  consistency  similar 
to  that  of  the  thickened  pulp.  The  two  are  blended  in  the 
mixers,  the. contents  of  the  pulp,  when  ready  for  the  paper 
mill,  being  about  8")  per  cent  ground  wood  pulp  and  about 
1 .5  per  cent  sulphite. 

In  some  mills  it  is  necessary  to  use  about  20  |>er  cent  of 
the  sulphite  and  80  per  cent  of  the  groundwood  but  the 
object  of  perfection  in  all  mills  is  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  sulphite  and  increase  the  percentage  of  groundwood. 

In  the  operation  of  the  plant  two  mixers  and  four  beat- 
ers will  be  used  ultimately.  The  mixers  and  three  of  the 
beaters  will  be  ready  for  operation  when  the  mill  first 
turns.  The  other  beater  will  be  installed  later.  From  the 
mixers  the  nearly  ready  pulp  is  forwarded  to  a  final  ro- 
tary screen  from  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  Fourdrinier. 
It  threads  its  way  through  a  series  of  revolving  cylinders 
of  huge  dimensions  which,  heated  by  steam  to  high  temp- 
eratures, smooth  and  dry  the  pulp,  thereby  completing  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

Putting  it  in  Shape  for  Use 

As  the  paper  comes  from  the  machine  it  is  wound  in 
great  rolls  which  are  conveyed  to  the  packing  room,  where 
as  the  wide  rolls  are  unwound  the  paper  is  cut  and  care- 
fulh'  rewound  on  cores  in  widths  suitable  for  use  in  news- 
paper presses. 

In  one  year's  operation  the  Fort  William  paper  mill  will 
spin  a  web  of  newsprint  paper  which  would  reach  around 
the  world  at  its  greatest  circumference  and  form  a  band  54 
feet  wide  after  being  trimmed  and  made  ready  for  use  in 
presses. 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  is  as  follows : 

President — Col.  Thos.  Gibson,  Toronto. 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors — Geo.  H.  Mead, 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Vice  presidents — G.  R.  Gray,  Col.  C.  H.  L.  .Tones,  and 
Maj.  P.  B.  Wilson,  Sault  Ste."  Marie,  Ont. 

Resident  manager  and  treasurer — D.  ,1.  Calvert.  Fort 
William. 

General  superintendent — Wm.  Zieman,  Fort  William. 

Paper  mill  superintendent — Jos.   Hubert,  Fort  William. 

Groundwood  superintendent — G.  W.  Dickson,  Fort  Wil- 
liam. 

Woods  superintendent — W.  ,1.  Greer,  Fort  William. 

Accountant — J.  D.  Young. 


PROVINCIAL  MILL  APPROACHES  COMPLETION 
(I'"rom  Fort  William  Times-.Iournal) 

With,  at  the  present  time,  one  hundred  and  ninety  men 
on  its  pay-roll,  shortly  to  be  increased,  as  soon  as  the  pa- 
per-making machine  commences  running  in  February  next, 
to  tiiree  hundred  men,  with  never  a  tie-up,  let-up,  lock-out 
or  strike  to  mar  its  record,  the  Port  Arthur  division  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  limited,  is  one  of  the  big  industries 
at  tile  head  of  the  lakes. 

Tlie  plant,  as  it  stands  today,  just  north  of  the  Port 
.\rtliur  Shipbuilding  Company's  buildings,  represents  an 
outlay  of  $2,2.50,000;  the  pulp  mill,  which  was  built  in 
1918,  having  cost  $1,250,000  and  the  paper  mill,  just  com- 
pleted,  representing   an    expenditure    of    $J, 000,000. 

Raihvay  spurs,  giving  access  to  both  the  C'anadian  Pa- 
cific and  the  Canadian  National  railways,  arc  laid  to  both 
mills,  and  every  facility  is  thus  afforded  for  rapid  handling 
of  ears  and  for  speedy  switching. 


MR.    J.    H.    WELDON, 
President,   Provincial   Paper   Mills,   Ltd. 

Many  conveniences  are  jirovided  for  the  comfort  of  tlic 
employees,  including  garages,  lockers  and  wash-rooms. 
There  is  also  a  restaurant  for  the  office  staff. 

From  Wood  to  Pulp 

The  pulp  mill,  so  often  described  in  these  pages  and 
elsewhere,  needs  no  further  story  told  about  it,  except  to 
say  that  the  full  process  of  pulp  making,  from  the  time  the 
■wood  enters  the  slasher  mill,  through  the  wood  room,  bv  the 
conveyor  into  tiie  digestors.  tiirough  the  machine  room, 
into  the  blow  pits  and  separator  rooms,  till  it  comes  out  into 
wet  slabs,  ready  for  loading  into  cars,  is  faithfully  gone 
through. 

The  digestors  are  huge  affairs,  each  ninety  ff'et  high, 
with  a  capacity  of  sixteen  tons  each. 

The  pulp  is  loaded  into  cars  and  siiipped  to  the  com- 
pany's mills  at  Thorold,  Mille  Roches,  and  Georgetown, 
any  overplus  being  disposed  of  in  Wisconsin. 

That  is  to  say,  that  is  what  is  done  with  it  just  now.  But 
in  a  few  weeks'  time,  you  will  be  able  to  buy  your  writ- 
ing paper  in  the  stores  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
made  from  pulpwood  grown  in  this  district,  for  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st  of  next  year  the  big  paper  mill  ts;|11  be  ready  to 
turn  out  paper. 
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35  Tons  Paper  Daily 

The  pulp  mill  has  a  capacity  o(  fifty  tons  of  |Hilp  .i 
day,  and  the  paper  mill  is  lieinji  equipped  «itii  a  .t")  ton 
capacity  paper-niakiiifi-iuachinc.  Accommodation  is  being 
l)rovided  for  two  niacliines,  but  for  the  presi-nt  one  only  is 
l>eing  installed. 

The  paper  mill  was  commenced  last  March.  It  was  built 
by  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  limited,  the  pteneral  con- 
tractor being  W.   J.   Trimble. 

H.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  was  the  di-signing  engin- 
eer, and  the  resident  engineer  on  the  job  is  II,  P.  Crowell, 
of  Dayton,  O. 

The  building  is  of  two  storeys,  and  tht'  whole  mill  is  .")7.") 
feet  long  and  of  widths  varying  from  72  feet  to   It"  feet. 

Seven  carloads  of  machinery  are  already  here,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  the  foundation  plates  were  being 
laid.  All  told,  the  installing  of  one  paper  machine  calls 
for   twenty-five   carloads   of   machinery. 

The  Buildings 

Included  in  this  huge  plant  are  the  following  buildings: 
Finishing  room  I  IT  feet  by  130  feet;  machine  room,  270 
feet  by  70  feet;  beater  room,  65  feet  by  79  feet;  clay  and 
size  building,  .'iS  feet  by  7i>  feet;  screen  room  extension, 
109  feet  by  (i.i  feet;  sub-station,  2f>  feet  by  .56  feet;  boiler 
house  extension,  47  feet  by  52  feet.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  four  boilers,  and  at  present  two  only  are  being 
installed. 

The  ground  wood  mill  is  of  two  storeys,  and  has  a  di- 
mension of  53  feet  by  56  feet. 

The  paper  mill  will  turn  out  super-calendar  stock,  and 
book  paper. 

Has  Own  Wood  Camps 

In  connection  with  the  Port  Arthur  division  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills,  limited,  the  company  has  four  eamps 
at  Sibley  township,  at  Pass  Lake,  and  has  also  contracts 
with  eight  men,  making  twelve  ^-amps  in  all.  In  these 
camps  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed,  and  this 
winter  35,000  cords  will  be  taken  out.  The  towing  and 
rafting  of  the  pulpwood  logs  is  done  by  the  tug  Maitland 
and  two  gasoline  'alligators.' 

The  following  are  the  officials  at  the  mills:  A.  G.  Pouns- 
ford,  general  manager;  A.  G.  Hinzke,  general  superin- 
tendent; L.  F.  Knickerbocker,  paper  mill  superintendent; 
H.  M.  Lewis,  chief  engineer;  A.  G.  Scott,  chief  accountant; 
H.  Stafford,  chief  electrician;  W.  Gray,  chief  timekeeper. 


THUNDER  BAY  PAPER  CO, 

One  of  the  youngest  of  the  Port  AiiJhur  indu.stries 
which,  although  in  operation  for  only  eight  months,  is 
already  making  arrangements  for  almost  doubling  its 
output,  is  the  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Company. 

The  plant  formerly  operated  as  the  Kaministiquia 
Paper  Company,  and,  after  a  short  existence,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper 
company,  "Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  The  mill  started  operations  under  the 
new  management  on  Apinl  24,  1922,  witih  an  output 
of  thirty-five  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  a  da.v. 

At  a  cost  of  .$125,000,  maohineiy  is  now  being  instal- 
led whereby  it  will  be  po.ssible  to  increase  this  output 
from  thirty-five  to  sixty  tons  a  day. 

A  new  wood  room,  of  brick  construction  60  by  10-1, 
is  being  erected.  This  wood  room  contains  two  9s'30 
steel  barking  drums,  manufactured  by  the  Canadian 
Barking  Drum  company,  Toronto,  and  provision  is 
made  in  the  new  building  for  .sufficient  space  in  which 
to  instal  two  additional  drums  in  the  future. 

Other  new  machinery  is  an  84-inch  wet  machine, 
manufactured  by  the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Com- 


pany, and  a  new  hydraulic  press,  made  by  the  Hydrau- 
lic Machinery  Company,  Montreal. 

Three  450  h.]).  niotoi-s  arc  being  replaced  by  three 
new  l.OOOh.p.  iuot(Us.  maiiufaeturcd  by  the  Canadian 
Westiiighoiise  e(>nii)any,  ilaniilton,  and  the  small  trans- 
formers are  being  rei)lace(l  by  three  large  ones  made  by 
the  Westinghouso  firm. 

To  Employ  75  Men 

Two  new  screens  are  being  installed,  manufactured 
by    the    Sherbrooke    Manufacturing    Co.    .Sherbrooke. 

All  this  equipment  will  make  possible  the  increasing 
of  the  present  production  to  between  50  and  60  tor^ 
by   February   1st  of  next  year. 

When  the  mill  addition  is  finished,  the  plant  will 
give  emph)ym(>nt  to  75  men.  At  the  present,  sixty- 
are  working  in  the  mill,  and  fifty  men  are  employed 
on  construction. 

Tlie  power  used  is  3,000  h.  p.,  and  the  plant  has 
sixteen  acre.s  or  ground  lots  or  room  on  which  to  ex- 
pand. 

The  following  arc  the  officers  of  tlie  enuipany:  (i. 
M.  Mead,  president:  G,  P.  Rurkey,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  E.  L.  Krause,  .second  vice-president; 
I.  P.  Witter,  treasurer;  E.  B.  Bedford,  .secretary. 

The  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 
operate  newsprint  groundwood  and  sulphite  mills  at 
Wiscon.sin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Beiron,  Wis.,  Appleton,  Wis., 
and  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

The  output  from  the  local  mill  is  shipped  by  rail  to 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 

Local  officials  of  the  Thunder  Bay  Paper  company 
are:  F.  X.  Youngman,  manager;  Earl  Smith,  super- 
intendent: William  Tonkin,  chief  clerk;  R.  L.  Kittell, 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  new  construction. 


NEWS  PRINT  SERVICE  BUREAU  MEETS  JAN.  26 

The  arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  association  annual  meeting  are  prac- 
tically completed.  The  Council  are  looking  for  a  very 
large  attendance,  and  for  the  best  meeting  in  the  ten 
years'  history  of  the  Association. 

The  accounting  engineers  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bur- 
eau have  been  making  a  special  study  of  efficient  logging 
cost  accounting,  and  the  result  of  these  studies  will  be 
made  known  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Campbell,  chief  accountant  of 
The  Laurentide  Company.  Limited,  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Woodlands  section  and  the  cost  accountants  of  the 
Bureau,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday.  .Ian.  25.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  meeting  will  develojje  great  interest  among 
those  in  the  logging  departments  and  those  connected  with 
that  branch.  This  will  be  followed  in  tlie  afternoon  by  a 
conference  of  the  cost  accountants  and   engineers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Fridav,  .Ian.  2(;.  when  a 
very  large  attendance  of  .American  and  Canadian  iiews- 
))rint  manufacturers  is  anticipated. 


BATHURST  BONDS  OFFERED 

To  finance  construction  of  the  Batliurst  Comnanj 's 
new  newsprint  mill,  .lil. 500.000  of  6iA  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Convertible  Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds, 
Series  "B",  were  sold  to  Royal  Securities  Corporation' 
Limited.  It  is  understood  that  the  greater  portion  of 
this  issue  has  been  placed  privately  by  Royal  Securities 
Corporation  with  investors  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  public  offering  of  the  balance  is  being 
made. 
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Reports  Reflect  Kraft  Recovery 

DRYDENS  POSITION  IMPROVED 

The  l)jilanc(>  shi-ct  of  tln^  Diydcn  Paper  Company 
read  at  the  animal  meeting  shows  a  reduction  in  tl.e 
deficit  for  the  year  ended  Septeml)er  30  of  $96  704. 
This  is  the  second  bad  year  in  succession  which  tlie 
company  has  had,  largely  through  adverse  conditions 
imposed  by  the  present  high  Ignited  States  tariff  on 
finished  papers  and  the  entrance  into  the  market  of 
large  stocks  of  Eurojieau  concerns  which  had  been  ;ic- 
cnmnlatcd  dui'ing  tlic  war  and  which  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  banks  had  to  be  liquidated.  The  addition 
to  the  board  of  F.  A.  Sabbaton,  a  director  of  the  Laur- 
entidc  Company,  was  announced. 

W.  A.  Black,  president,  who  acted  as  chairman,  said 
that  largely  through  the  installation  of  new  machinery 
which  will  provide  a  more  varied  output  of  kraft  paper 
the  comj)any  has  hopes  of  making  a  better  showing  in 
the  coming  year.  By  keeping  the  mills  running,  the 
deficit  had  been  kept  to  a  lower  figure  than  would 
liave  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  closed. 

Mr.  Sabbaton,  who  recently  made  an  inspection  of 
the  company's  plant,  described  the  timber  limits  and 
water  power  facilities  of  the  company,  which  he  said 
should  prove  profitable  properties  once  an  adequate 
market  was  established.  Losses  of  timber  by  fire  had 
been  light. 

W.  A.  Black,  iiresident,  said  that  early  in  the  year 
the  directors  had  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when, 
as  a  result  of  more  reasonable  prices  for  building  and 
machinery  and  evidence  of  a  greater  industrial  activity, 
and  the  consequent  improved  demand  for  wrapping 
and  other  classes  of  mercantile  papers,  the  company 
should  extend  its  operations  so  as  to  substantially  in- 
crease its  output  of  fini.shed  products  rather  than  sell 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pulp.  They  engaged  an 
engineer  to  design,  equip  and  superintend  the  neces- 
sary additions,  which  included  a  water  power  de- 
velopment of  1,400  horse  power  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  main  plant,  a  paper  machine  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  variety  of  jiaper.  a  groundwood  unit  to  enable 
the  new  lines  of  paper  to  be  made,  the  necessary  beat- 
ers and  other  equipment  to  round  the  whole  plant  ofr, 
nnd  the  buildings  to  house  the  additional  equipment. 
Mr.  Black  continued  that  good  progress  has  all  cady 
been  made,  and  it  is  exi)ected  that  within  three  months 
the  additioiuil  (■Mi)acity  of  finished  products  will  be 
available. 

J.  B.  Beveridge,  vice-iiresidcnt  and  managing  direc- 
tor, in  his  report,  said  that  extensive  improvement  to 
olant  and  better  operating  efficiency  have  resulted  in 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
but  as  there  has  sbeen  no  reduction  in  tlie  i-ost  of  chnn- 
icals  and  coal,  it  lias  been  impossible  to  redwc(i  the  cost 
of  maintaining  pulp  to  a  point  which  would  meet  the 
market  price  at  which  it  had  to  be  .sold. 

The  demand  for  the  company's  other  products, 
building  paper  and  wrapping  paper,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  he  continued,  had  been  fairly  good; 
sale  prices,  however,  having  declined  during  the  year. 
At  the  present  time  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  comjiany's 
output  is  manufactured  into  finished  products,  namely, 
Ijuilding  i)apcr  and  wrapping  paper.  Mr.  Beveridge 
went  on  to  say  that  during  the  year  there  was  spent  on 
plant  improvements  and  repairs  the  sum  of  $152,033. 


this  amount  having  been  charged  to  operations,  while 
no  allowance  was  made  for  depreciation. 

He  reported  that  when  tlie  new  jiHiier  machine  and 
other  equipment  is  in  operation,  the  comi)Hny"s  jn'oduc- 
tion  of  wrapping  and  building  ]i;i]icr  will  br  increased 
to  50  tons  dailv. 


'WAYAGAMACK  MADE  PROFIT 

'I'lie  steady  iin])roveinent  that  has  occurred  in  the 
kraft  |)aper  industry  is  strikingly  reflected  bj^  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany Limited,  for  the  fiscal  year  to  November  30,  1922. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  the  paper 
trade  in  Canada  during  the  ])ast  few  years  lias  been 
the  quick  recovery  in  the  entire  industry.  In  the  early 
stages  this  was  perhaps  more  evident  in  newsprint,  but 
latterly  there  has  been  almost  as  great  a  come-back 
in  other  paper  lines.  As  a  result  of  the  more  favorable 
conditions  the  Wayagamack  Company  was  able  to  re- 
port profits  for  the  year  of  .$372,030,  as  against  a  loss 
in  the  previous  year  of  $156,712.  Against  this  the  onl.y 
actual  cash  disbursement  Avas  represented  by  the  pay- 
ment of  bond  interest  amounting  to  $260,854. 

The  general  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  also 
reflects  the  improvement  that  has  occurred.  Current 
assets  amount  to  $2,455,150,  as  against  current  'iabili- 
ties  of  $1,070,444,  leaving  a  working  capital  of  $1,- 
384,706. 

In  the  inventories  pulinvood,  logs,  and  lumber  stand 
at  $879,205,  compared  with  $2,151,297,  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  all 
surplus  amounts  of  pulpwood  and  lumber  have  been 
used  in  meeting  the  increased  requirements  of  the  com- 
jiany's  customers. 

The  principal  items  included  in  current  liabilities  are 
Accounts  Payable,  $354,465,  down  from  $449,872 :  Bills 
Payable,  $199,369,  compared  with  $191,629;  and  Bank 
Loans,  secured,  $425,000,  down  from  $1,998,000.  In 
addition  notes,  which  were  outstanding  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000,  on  account  of  new  limits,  have  been  paid 
off.  This  has  completed  all  payments  on  account  of  ad- 
ditional limits  secured  and  now  the  company  holds 
outright  2,056  square  miles  of  timber  limits.  This  com- 
pany has  now  built  up  a  reserve  for  depreciation  and 
sinking  fund  of  $1,621,920,  as  against  $1,438,874.  The 
appropriation  for  the  year  was  $160,000.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  sum  has  been  maintained  through  the 
successful  vears.  Li  addition,  there  is  a  general  reserve 
of  $1,000,000. 

C.  R.  Whitehead,  the  pi'esident,  in  his  report,  stat<:^■ 
that  in  view  of  the  disturlied  financial  conditions  of 
the  Avorld,  the  directors  felt  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore their  export  markets  would  give  a  normal  return 
and  accordingly  operated  their  plants  with  the  strict- 
est economy. 

During  the  entire  year  the  plants  wei-e  operated  to 
capacitj-  and  the  output  considerably  increased,  over 
the  previous  year.  In  this  way  the  company  has  been 
able  to  not  only  maintain,  but  has  further  strength- 
ened its  position  in  all  foreign  markets. 


Probably  most  of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  live  the 
Christian  life  arise  from  attempting  to  half  live  it. — 
Henry  Drummond. 


M.  H.  S.  Taylor,  of  II.  S.  Taylor  Ltd.,  was  a  visitor 
to  Montreal  last  week. 
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Dclcirniiiin^^  the  Degree  of  Di  sin  leg  ration  ol"  Cellulose* 

I'.y    UKI.AIKH  liOSCIlTKli 
Kxiiinii'iH'  Mills 

From   Pappers    Och.    Travarulidskript    tor    Kiiiiaiui.  can   iiulecd  di'tcrmiiic  llio  aritis  ohtaiiicd   in  a   (^iTlaiii 

No.  7  April  15,  1922.  Translatiini  In-  Dr.  Paid   liartlio  interval  from  the  .solution  of  potassium  piM-nianf;faiiati>. 

low  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Jlagazinc.  ami  in  this  way  reacli  a  relative  number  as  a  measuic 

,.       ,,    ,                  .,,           ,      .^  of  the  decree  of  distintei;ration  of  cellulose.     The  i\r- 

lu  the  eharaetenzat.on  ot  eel  ulose  n.  mdl  w.u-k,  its  „^.^^  ^,,.  di,i„t, ration  of  cellulose  however,  is  direct Iv 
dismtegrat.on  degree,  or  its  blea,.lung  capaeity,  is  j  ,,.„d,„t  upon  the  quantity  of  acids  absorbed  in  "a 
perhap.s  its  most  important  property,  ui  the  mills  certain  time,  hut  also  upon  the  rapiditv  of  the  process 
where  we  are  engaged,  especially  .n  an  investigation  ot  ...jje,^,  j,^^  ^.^jj^  ^^.^  absorbed.  Kioi'n  this  last  men- 
cellulose  trom  this  point  ot  view.  ih.s  test  is  com-  ,iy,,^.,j  cinnnnstauce  the  author  pn.ceeded  to  work  out 
monly  made  by  means  ot  certain  ei)lor  reactions,  which,  .,  ,.^.,pi,,  „„,„,„^i  ^,.  ^.^„^,.,^,  ,,j.  ,j,^  disintegration 
for  example,  are  produced  by  chlorinated  water,  mal-  -p,,^,^  ;,•  ^  ,,^.,.j.,i„  ^^^^.  ^,f  t,,^  .^l.^Jo,,  „f  „t^^. 
aclute  green,  bichromate  solu  ion,  etc.  In  this  man-  ^j^^^^  permanganate  is  allowed  to  act  upon  a  measured 
ner,  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  comparison  relatively  .^^^^^^^^^  „j  cellulose,  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  can 
great  ditierences  m  ce  lulose,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ,,p  calculated  in  seconds,  up  to'  a  moment  when  the 
present  the  results  ot  the  examination  m  an  objective  ,,.,,yie  q„a„tity  of  potassium  pennaiiganate  is  used. 
form,  and,  m  particular,  to  make  other  tlian  very  ^nd  the  violet-red  color  of  the  .solution  I.ecom.'s  color- 
rough,  inaccurate  notes  on  the  cooking  chart.  Re-  j^,^^  yellowish,  or  vellowish-brow.i.  Upon  grounds  of 
eently  we  have  endeavored  to  find  a  method  which  p.-pyious  investigat'ioiis  it  can  be  said  that  the  quick- 
would  render  it  possible  to  charactenze  the  degree  ot  .^p,,  ^^  ^j,^  reaction  aceuratelv  corresponds  to  the  de- 
disintegration  in  tigures  of  relative  value.  gj.pg  ^f  disintegration  of  cellulose.  A  0.01  n  .solution  of 

In  this  direction  especially    as  regards  the  bleaching  potassium    permangante    has     proved    'b^t     for     the 

capacity  ot  cellulose,  our  A.  G.  Central  Laboratory,  as  pi„.pose:    a    solution    which    shortlv    before    its    use 

is  well  known,   has  labored  with  very   great   success.  ,,^,  1^,,^,^  acidified  with  sulphuric   ^.-id.    (an   aci.lified 

and  Its  method  ot  characterizing  the  bleaching  capacity  permanganate  solution  previouslv  made  is  not  stable) 

ot  cellulose  may  be  described  as  one  that  tultills  the  .^^^^  j.^  ^,^^1^  q„;,„titv  that   the  e<.neentration   is  about 

requirements    ot    a   reliable    standard    method.      As   a  2U,  per  cent 

control  method  of  output  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  less  "  q^  air-dried  cellulose,  2  grams    shredded   fine    and 

value,  nor  is  it  designed  for  this  purpose.  ^„,^;^    ^  ,,,,^i,,  ,„,,,^  ^^^  ^                 ;.„l,p^^  i,^^,^  ^_  l^^;,,     ,^; 

As  regards  a  contro    method  in  the  mill    the  first  tl,e  hand,  are  weighed  off  on  ordinarv  apothecarv  scah-s 

requirements  are   simplicity     and   the   rapidity     with  ...jtj,  ^hell  receptacles.  This  is  the  mok  practical  method 

which  It  can  be  earned  out.    Perfect  accuracy  IS  always  „f     .yeighing.     Into   a   :JU0-400     gtube     of   colorless 

worth  striving  tor,  but  a  lack  ot  this  exactitude  sel-  g,.,^^   .^jfj^  g^.^^^jj  ^stopper.  80  c.c.  of  the  0  01  n  notas- 

dom  does  harm,  it   the  method  otherwise  is  practical  ■                               ^        i    .•                              — ^ 

1     •          11                i       1         •                   rill           11  Slum  permanganate  solution  are  uoured  and  fben    idil 

and  gives  obviouslv  correct  values  in  gross.     The  well-  •,.■    ,  ^  u,    ,  ,?           ..                     ,  ■           '  ^   "  ""  "  '"  '" 

1                      i.1,     1        '  1      1         i    v.      o-   1          /r/  11  4.    I'i,     1  itieil  with  l.b  c.c.  ot   noi'iiial  su  i)  iiiric  acid 

known  method  worked  out  by   bieber    (Zellstott   che-  ...           ihimuim    ,ii  m. 

mische  Abhandlung,  Heft   3,   1920)    for   the   determi-  ' 

nation  of  the  degree  of  disintegration  of  cellulose  bv  ^^^-  eellulo.se,  weighed  off,  and  made  into  a  ball,  is 
means  of  chlorinated  lime  water  should  also  have  found  forced  into  the  tube,  the  stopper  inserted,  while  a 
application  in  our  country.  As  an  output  control  '^^"P  watch  measuring  seconds  is  set  in  motion.  It  is 
method  the  Sieber  method,  however,  possesses  some  self-evident  that  this  operation  must  be  performed 
weak  points,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here;  the  quickly.  Hereupon  the  tube  must  be  shaken  gently 
unstable  nature  and  varying  alkalinity  of  the  analvti-  ^""^^^  regularly  in  one  hand,  while  a  watch  is  held  in 
eal  fluid  (the  .solution  of  chlorinated  lime),  the  too  ^'^e  other.  If  the  shaking  is  stopped  for  a  few  mo- 
great  length  of  time  which  is  requisite  for  carrying  out  ments,  while  the  tube  is  inclined  slightly,  so  that  the 
the  determination,  and,  lastly,  the  pedantic  detail  of  solution  separates  from  the  mass,  it  can  be  deter- 
the  determination  itself.  When  we  consider  besides  """e*!  whether  the  solution  is  still  violet  or  not.  The 
that  the  method  in  no  wise  always  gives  values  free  '"oment,  when  the  color  changes  from  a  red-violet  info 
from  error,  enough  circumstances  have  been  men-  ''  colorless,  yellow  or  yellowish-brnwii.  is  registered  by 
tioned  that  speak  against  Sieber 's  method.  e  watch. 

In  case  the  chlorinated  water  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  The  color  change  can  be  most  accuratelv  determined, 

cellulose   for  a  short   time   only,   as,   for   example,   an  'f  the  clear  solution  is  submitted  to  a  cro.ss  lio-ht.  Since 

hour  by  the  Sieber  method,  the  course  of  the  reaction  tlie  time  of  the  reaction  is  strongly  influenced  bv  the 

consists  merely  of  a  process  of  oxidation.    The  greatest  temperature,    the    temperature    of    the    permanganate 

part  of  the  chlorine  will  oxidize  away  the  non-cellulose  solution  must  be  measured  in  the  determination.     As 

substances,  and  be  used  up  in  this  way,  and  the  less  a  result  of  a  series  of  these  determinations,  carried  out 

the  cellulose  is  disintegrated,  the  more  chlorine  is  re-  with  sulphite  cellulose  cooked  with  direct  steam,  but 

quired  in  a  certain  time  for  this  oxidation.     Instead  of  which  had  varying  degrees  of  distintegration,   it  was 

chlorine  any  other  oxidizing  agent  may  be  used,  which  established  that  the  time  of  decolorization  of  the  per- 

has   no   action   worth   mentioning     on   pure    cellulose,  manganate  solution  at  20  e.  is,  for 

Max    Renker    employed    acidified    potassium    perman-  Seconds 

ganate  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  cellulose  Easy  bleaching 70 

(Neber   Bestimmings    methoden    der    Zellulose).      We  Hard  bleached  . . 50-70 

Medium  hard 35-50 

*  Read  at  the  meeting  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Technicians  Ordinary  hard •  •    •  •  25.35 

at  the  Central  Laboratory  in  Abo,  February  18,  1922.  Very  hard 25 
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Similarly  the  time  of  deeolorization  of  tlic  same  eel- 
lulose  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  chlorine  num- 
bers, according  to  Sieber,  were  determined  at  -\-  20°  C. 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  Diagram  1  the  times 
of  decolorization  are  shown  as  abscissae  and  chlorine 
numbers  as  odinates  for  18°,  40°,  25°  and  30°  C. 

The  numbers  determined  for  different  pulps  at  the 
same  temperature  lie  on  a  curve  which  runs  asymp- 
tliotically  near  to  both  lines  of  coordinate  numerals. 

By  the  aid  of  the  curves  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
chlorine  numbers  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  case 
of  any  given  pulp.  The  relation  between  the  time  of 
decolorization  and  the  chloi'inc  numbers  becomes  still 
clearer  in  the  following  table : 


Time  of 

De  CTree    of 

iisinteg 

•ation    of 

pulps   in 

ileeoloriza- 

numbers   of  ch 

orine  used   (Sieb 

^r   numbers) 

tion 

when    (lecoloi 

ization 

at  following  temp. 

in    seconds 

with    0.0] n 

KMuO, 

has   tak< 

■n    place. 

18^ 

20' 

L>5' 

30^ 

20 

6.30 

5.00 

4.20 

25 

5.85 

5.25 

4.25 

3.55 

30 

4.90 

4.30 

3.60 

3.15 

35 

4.20 

3.75 

3.20 

2.80 

40 

3.70 

3.40 

2.90 

2.55 

45 

3.30 

3.10 

2.70 

2.35 

50 

3.05 

2.85 

2.50 

2.20 

55 

2.85 

2.70 

2.35 

2.05 

60 

2.70 

2.55 

2.20 

1.95 

65 

2.55 

2.40 

2.10 

1.80 

70 

2.45 

2.30 

2.00 

1.70 

75 

2.30 

2.20 

1.90 



80 

2.25 

2.10 

1.80 



85 

2.15 

2.00 

1.75 



90 

2.05 

1.95 

1.70 



100 

1.95 

1.80 

1  55 

. 

110 

1.85 

1.70 

— 



150 

1.70 

1.55 
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by  .considerable  errors  in  the  determinations  are  pos- 
sible. For  very  completely  disintegrated  cellulose  the 
decolorization  time  points  again  become  unreliable,  but 
precisely  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  curves 
errors  in  observation  in  this  case  signify  less. 

The   uncertainty,   however,   may   be   avoided   in   the 

n  n 

main,  if,  instead  of  the  —  permanganate  solution,  ■ — 

100  50 

n 
is  used  for  strong  pulp,  and  —  for  easy  bleaching. 

100 
The  method  is  somewhat  complicated  thereby,  but 
mills  M-hieh  manufacture  mostly  either  easy  bleaching, 
or  very  strong  pulp,  are  in  this  way  supplied  with  the 
means  of  controlling  their  operations  with  the  same 
certainty  as  other  mills.  In  these  cases  the  same  con- 
centration of  pulp  is  employed,  but  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  will,  in  relation  to  the  strength  of  the 
permanganate  solution,  be  changed. 

The  following  diagram  II  shows  curves.  (letermine<! 
n 
with  an  —  solution  at  different  temperatures. 
50 

The  permanganate  solution  or  method  does  not  yield 
results  of  outstanding  clarity.  In  the  determination 
of  the  time  of  decolorization  variations  of  10  per  cent 
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From  the  sympthotic  nature  of  the  curves,  it  follows 
that  the  times  of  decolorization  for  very  strong  cellu- 
lose and  for  cellulose  disintegi'ated  as  far  as  possible 
are  uncertain.  For  strong  pulp  the  decolorization  point 
is  indeed  distinct,  but  the  time  liecomes  shorter,  where- 


are  quite  possible,  but  variations  carried  over  into  the 
chlorine  numbers  are,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  smaller. 
What  is  wanting  in  accuracy,  is  counter  balanced  bj^ 
the  many  good  points  of  the  method  which  is  adapted 
for  a  business  control  system,  namely : 

1.  The  technical  simplicity  of  the  determinations. 

2.  The  short  time  required  for  each  determination. 

3.  The  stability  of  the  analytical  reagents. 

4.  The  cheap  price  of  the  materials. 

5.  The  possibility  of  making  the  determinations 
during  cooking. 

So  far  the  method  has  been  tried  only  with  directly 
cooked  sulphite  cellulose  from  three  local  mills.  In 
every  case  a  gratifying  agreement  with  the  correspond- 
ing chlorine  numbers  has  been  established. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  for  the  working 
out  of  uniform  mctiiods  of  analysis  for  sulphite  cellu- 
lose mills  of  Finland,  the  permanganate  method  here 
described  will  be  compared,  in  cooperation  with  the 
A.  G.  (Control  Laboratoi-y,  with  the  method  of  the  Cen- 
tral Laboratory  for  the  determination  of  the  bleaching- 
chlorine  numbers. 
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Economics  of  Lighting]:  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills' 


By  .1.11.  KUKLAXDEK. 
(Ellison  L;iiii|)   Wcifks,  Hairisiiii.  X.  -I 
A  Brief  Review  of  Installation  Design 


Tlic  fiij.'iiic('riiif;-  ffiiliircs  of  iiitallat  inn  iU'si<;H  lor 
paper  and  |inli)  mills  have  liot'ii  tivatcd  so  llnn-onfrlily 
in  a  previous  article  liy  the  i)resenl  author*  (iuit  no  ef- 
fort will  he  lUiKle  here  to  eover  this  phase  of  the  siih- 
jcet  ill  a  eonii)reliensive  manner. 

llowevei',  it  may  he  a(lvisahh>  to  review,  briefly,  the 
essential  reipiirements  of  any  lifijiiting  system  for  the 
purpose  of  i)laein}!:  stress  on  these  points. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  he  jilaeed  on  tiie  eareful 
selection  of  such  accessories  as  lamps  and  refleetoi's. 

Tncandeseent  lani|is  arc  available  for  industrial  use 
in  sizes  ranging  from  10  watts  to  60  watts  in  the  va- 
(ruuui,  or  Mazda  B  lamps  and  from  Ti)  watts  to  1000 
watts  in  the  gas  filled,  or  ^fazda  C  lamj^s.  The  Jfazda 
("  lamps  are  more  efficient  than  the  ]\Iazda  B  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  former  iiu-reases  with  lamp  size. 
Thus  a  comparison  of  a  110  ten  volt  100  watt  ISIazda  C 
lamp  with  a  110  ten  volt  500  watt  Mazda  C  lamp  shows 
that  the  former  emits  1300  lumens  of  light  while  the 
latter  emits  9000  lumens.  Figured  in  terms  of  effici- 
ency, the  above  shows  13  lumens  per  watt  for  the  100 
watt  lamp  as  against  the  18  lumens  per  watt  for  the 
500  Avatt  lamp,  an  increase  of  38  ]ier  cent.  Or.  in  other 
words,  one  500  watt  ]Mazda  f  lamp  gives  about  as  much 
light  as  seven  100  Avatt  Mazda  ('  lamps.  The  curve  in 
Pig.  1  shows  how  the  efficiency  of  Mazda  0  lamps  in- 
creases with  lamp  size  and  from  this  curve,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  great  saving  in  power  can  be  effected  by  nsing 
the  higher  wattage  lamps  wherever  conditions  warrant 
their  use.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  Tise  of 
these  large  lamps  are  ]n-imarily  a  high  ceiling  and 
large  work  area.  A  high  I'ciling  is  required  to  enable 
the  lighting  units  to  be  hung  high,  thus  reducing  the 
glare  and  also  distributing  the  light  over  a  large  area. 
A  large  area  is  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  units  so  that  light  from  a  number 
of  units  falls  on  any  one  point.  This  makes  for  ever 
distribution  and  diffusion.  Diffusion  is  also  obtained 
by  the  use  of  bowl-enameled  lamps.  Bowl-enameling 
consists  of  spraying  a  dense,  white,  mineral  coating  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  lamp,  which  acts  to  reduce  the 
brilliancy  of  the  lamp  and  also  diffuse  the  light.  The 
absori)tion  of  light  due  to  this  enamel  is  very  small. 

In  ad<lition  to  lamjis.  proper  reflectors  are  necesssary 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  To  increase  the  light  on  the  working  area. 

2.  To  shield  the  eyes  of  the  workei's  from  direct 
glare. 

3.  To  reduce  lamp  breakage. 

4.  To  reduce  dust  accumulation  on  lamps. 

For  economic  reasons,  nothing  coidd  be  better  than 
to  standardize  on  the  use  of  a  few  carefully  chosen 
imits  Avhich  would  meet  all  requirements  for  mill  light- 


'  Paper  read  before  Conneoticut  Valley  Division  of  the  Super- 
iut.?ndents'  Association,  Hotel  Nonotuck,  Holyoke,  Mass.  No- 
vember 1*. 

•"Modern  Lighting  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,"  a  paper  read  at 
the  -Spring  Convention  of  the  .\ssociation  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacturers,  Xew  York,  .\pril,  1922. 


iiig.      l-'or    pa|>er  and    pulp    mills,   the    following   types 
would   lake  i-are  of  ail   in-eds  : 

1.  .\  dome  reflector  with  deep  skii-t  such  as  the 
11.  L.  M.  Standard  Donu-  Keflector  for  general  lighting 
of  workrooms. 

2.  A  choice  of  either  the  elliptical  angle  or  straight 
angle  reflector  for  |)ai)er  nuiking  machine  and  calender 
lighting. 

3.  A  deep  bowl  reflector  for  local  lighting,  whei'c 
such  is  re(|uired.  ami  for  extremely  low  hanging  heights, 
such  are  usually  found  in  basements.  This  is  neces- 
sary as  otherwise  the  bright  lamp  would  be  in  a  dii'ect- 
line  with  the  eye  and  would  be  decidedly  glaring. 

4.  A  good  foi'm  of  semi-direct  or  totally  enclosing 
glass  unit  for  finishing  rooms  handling  high-grade 
stock,  office  lighting,  etc. 

To  the  above  could  possibly  be  added  a  snuill  (i-inch 
reflector  for  toilets,  wash  rooms,  stair  landings,  small 
rooms,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  proper  accessories  for  the  lighting 
installation,  two  other  points  must  be  considered.  One 
is  installation  design  and  the  other  is  the  intensity 
necessaiw   to  earrj^  on  Avork  efficiently  and  accui'ately. 

The  matter  of  intallation  design  was  covered  in  the 
paper  mentioned  and  as  nothing  new  has  been  dev- 
elo]ied  (which  would  tend  to  affect  the  data  jiresent,  no 
further  mention  need  be  made  of  it  here. 

The  question  of  the  proper  intensity  or  amount  of 
light  required  on  work  planes  is  often  open  to  consid- 
erable debate.  There  is  at  present  no  accurate  method 
of  ]n-edetermining  the  correct  intensity  for  a  specific 
ojieration  other  than  that  based  on  experience.  T'pon 
the  say  so  of  presumably  experienced  persons  often 
rests  the  matter  of  deciding  upon  a  suitable  intensity. 
This  is  sometimes  a  stumbling  block  when  trying  to 
convince  persons  of  the  desirability  of  using  a  higher 
intensity  for  particular  operations,  than  that  ordinarily 
used.  A  method  will  be  outlined  later  which  will  in- 
dicate approximately  a  desirable  intensity  for  any 
operation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  tables  of 
intensities  have  been  compiled  covering  a  large  list  of 
industrial  operations,  based  on  experience  and  oliserva- 
tion,  that  will  enable  anyone  to  decide  which  intensity 
is  proper  for  any  operation. 

Revamping  Present  Installation 
Tt  is  not  to  be  expected  that  when  a  plant  or  mill 
wishes  to  install  modern  lighting,  it  will  immediately 
proceed  to  tear  dovm  the  present  wiring  and  lighting 
UJiits  and  scrap  the  entire  installation.  Such  a  pi-o- 
cedure.  would,  in  the  ma.iority  of  cases,  prove  i)rohibi- 
tive  and  altogether  unnecessary.  In  some  mills,  no 
doubt,  only  minor  changes  would  be  required  to  bring 
the  installation  up  to  good  ]iractice.  In  others  more 
elaborate  changes  would  be  required.  Unfortunately 
there  are  many  where  ma.jor  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  desired  results. 

When  setting  about  revampinig  an  installation  it 
would  be  well  to  follow  a  course  of  action  as  outlined 
below: 

1.     Make  a  critical  insi)eetion  of  the  systems  as  to 
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lype  of  wiring,  whother  open,  conduit,  etc.     Tliis  will 
determine  the  case  of  relocating  outlets. 

2.  Lay  out,  to  scale,  on  rough  floor,  plans  ui'.  the 
iiiiil.  the  location  of  present  outlets  of  -wiring.  Mark 
eacli  outlet  with  the  size  of  lamp  it  contains  and  the 
reflector,  if  any,  employed  and  approximate  hanging 
height  of  unit.  Also  whether  the  reflector  is  fit  for 
further  use  or  is  to  be  scrapped. 

3.  Witli  these  plans  before  you,  figure  out  the  in- 
tensity on  the  work  phnie  as  would  lie  obtained  with 
the  system. 

4.  Then  measure  the  intensity,  in  foot  candles,  ac- 
tually being  obtained,  by  means  of  a  foot  candle  meter. 
This  should  jn-ove  enlightening  as  to  the  amount  of 
light  being  lost,  due  to  lack  of  cleaning,  wrong  voltage, 
etc. 

5.  Refer  1o  tables  of  intensities  and  see  what  is 
required  for  the  particular  operation  in  mind.  Cheek 
this  with  the  calculated  figures  and  what  is  actually 
being  obtained. 

6.  Tlien  see  what  additional  outlets  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  intensity  up  to  the  desired  figure. 

The  last  step  is  the  most  difficult  as  it  means  mostly 
a  cut  and  try  process  of  adding  new  outlets  to  the  pre- 
sent system  and  by  so  doing  it  that  the  sysstem  when 
finished,  is  fairly  .symmetrical  thus  obtaining  even- 
ness of  distribution. 

The  rpiesfioii  naturally  arises  as  to  what  material 
should  be  scrapped  and  what  should  be  retained  for 
further  use.  Certainly  all  old,  battered  reflectors  which 
have  lost  tiu'ir  reflecting  properties  should  he  junked. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  wliether  the  reflecting  sur- 
face iuis  detci-iorated  to  such  an  extent  as  would  war- 
rant its  being  thrown  away  compare  it  with  a  new  re- 
flector and  determine  the  extent  of  its  depreciation. 

Some  classes  of  reflectors  depreciate  more  rapidly 
than  others.  Such  reflectors  as  have  painted  aluminum 
or  painted  enamel  surfaces,  besides  being  subject  to 
a  rapid  lerapoi-ary  depreciation  also  have  a  rapid  i)er- 
manent  depreciation.  By  temporary  depreciation  is 
meant  that  the  reflecting  surfaces  easily  collects  dirt 
and  unless  frequently  cleaned,  soon  fails  to  serve  its 
main  purpose  of  redirecting  light  to  the  working  plane. 

Permanent  depreciation  is  of  the  nature  of  peeling 
and  discoloring  of  the  reflecting  surface.  As  dis- 
tinguished from  the  types  of  surfaces  mentioned,  the 
porcelain  enameled  reflectors  deteriorate  much  less 
rapidly,  are  easier  to  clean  and  are  usually  more  dur- 
able because  heavy  steel  is  used  in  their  construction. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  when  any  changes 
in  an  installation  are  made,  is  that  of  using  the  right 
size  of  lamp  in  the  right  reflector.  For  example,  a 
100  watt  Mazda  ('  lamp  should  not  be  used  in  a  reflector 
designed  for  a  600  watt  Mazda  B  lamp..  The  R.  L.  M. 
'  Standrad  Dome  Reflector  was  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  Mazda  C  lamp.  Many  of  the  older  type  shallow 
dome  reflectors  were  designed  for  the  use  of  Mazda  B 
lamps.  When  Mazda  C  lamps  are  used  in  such  reflec- 
tors the}-  are  glaring  and  the  light  utilization  is  low. 
no  Volt  vs.  220  Volt  for  Lighting  Circuits. 

The  ipu'stion  of  whether  to  use  110  volts  or  220  volts 
for  lighting  circuits  i)rings  forth  some  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  these  two  sj's- 
tems.  The  advantages  are  entirely  with  the  110  volt 
installation  for  a  numlier  of  reasons.  It  is  true  that  a 
iiigh  voltage  economiz(!s  on  copper  but  the  lamp  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  in^portant  element  of  the  system. 


As  the  econfimics  of  lamp  selection  do  not  seem  to  be 
generally  understood,  a  brief  analysis  will  be  made  to 
show  the  desirableness  of  the  110  volt  lamp  over  the 
220  volt  lamp. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  220  volt  lamps  which  are 
uniformly  as  good  as  110  volt  lamps.  The  filament  of 
a  220  volt  lamp  is  very  much  longer  and  of  thinner 
wire  than  that  of  a  110  volt  lamp  of  the  same  wattage. 
This  results  in  three  things;  an  increased  cost  due 
to  the  increased  labor  involved  in  mounting  the  filament 
and  also  to  the  smaller  demand  for  these  lamps.  .\ 
lowered  efficiency  due  to  larger  radiation  losses.  In- 
creased breakage  of  filament,  due  to  greater  fragility. 
That  these  factors  are  of  considerable  importance 
when  considering  the  design  of  an  installation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  table  lielow  «hich  shows  the  saving 
that  can  be  effected  liy  the  use  of  110  volt  lamps  in 
place  of  220  volt  lamps.  This  table  is  worked  up  on 
the  basis  of  supplying  a  factory  or  mill  of  100.00(1 
square  feet  floor  area  with  an  intensity  of  4  foot  can- 
dles. 

It  is  assumed  that  300  watt  lamps  in  R.  L.  M.  Stand- 
ard Dome  Reflectors  will  be  used  and  that  tlie  overall 
efficiency  of  the  installation  is  50  per  cent. 

TYPICAL   CALCULATION    OF    THE    SAVING    TO    BE 

EFFECTED  BY  THE  USE  OF  110  VOLT  IN  PLACE 

OF  220  VOLT  LAMPS 

VoUape    110               220 

Wattage 300               300 

Lumens    +,900            4,300 

Number    of    Unit.s    required     16+               ISC 

Net  Cost   per   lamp    (.$2..50()  contract)     .$      \.?,n     $        1.60 

First    cost    of    lamps     221.S0          297.(i() 

Saving    on     lamps     76.20 

Appro.ximate    cost    of    reflectors,    etc +.00              +.00 

Total   cost   of    reflectors,   etc 6.56.00          7++.0(l 

Saving  on  first  cost  of  reflectors,  etc 8S.no 

Total    saving     16+.20 

Per   cent   saving    1-5.7(1 

Fixed  charges: 

Interest   at  6%  on  installation   cost    .52.6+            62.+9 

Depreciation  at  20%   on  reflectors,  etc.    .  .  131.20          148.80 

Cleaning    at   .$1.20    per    unit    per    year 186.80          223.20 

Total  .Vnnual   fixed  cost   !i!380.8+  $+3+.+9 

Energy    (+,000   hours'   operation    per  year   at 

Ic'kw-hr)    " $1,968.00  $2,2.32.00 

Lamp  renewals    (+,000  hours'  operation) 885.60  1,190.+0 

Total    operating   cost    3,23+.2+  3,856.89 

This  table  is  given  merely  as  an  indication  of  what 

Total    annual    saving     662.65 

can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  operation  econom- 
ies on  the  one  point  alone.  No  doubt  the  question 
arises  in  some  minds  as  what  can  be  done  regarding 
those  mills  at  present  equipped  with  220  volt  circuits. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  pajier  of  this  kind  to  give  detailed 
calculations  on  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  a  proportionate  saving  can  l)e  affected  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  bj''  changing  or  adapting  the  existing  220 
volt  circuits  to  the  use  of  110  volt  lamps. 

Some  of  these  methods  involve  the  use  of  one  of  the 
following  : 

1.  Installing  a  motor  generator  set  of  the  required 
capacity.  By  balancing  the  loads,  the  capacity  of  this 
inacliine  need  be  a  small  pei'centage  of  the  total  load. 

2.  By  using  a  balancing  coil  or  auto  transformer. 
Here  again  the  capacity  need  lie  iiut  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  load. 

3.  By  using  a  revolving  compensator  for  modifying 
a  two-wire  220  volt  D.  C.  generator  to  a  three-Mnre 
110-220  volt    machine. 

It  might  seem  at  first  thought  that  it  would  be  ex- 
travagant  to  spend  money  for  additional  wiring  and 
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iii.'ii'liiiu'ry  iui'icl_\  lor  llic  sake  ot  usill^  110  vnll  l;ilii[)^. 
lint  ill  iiKist  ciisos  llie  rcliiru  on  tlio  money  so  sponl 
iisu:ill\  i)ii\s  for  llic  i'(|iiipiiK>nt  in  a  very  short  wliilc. 
Bi'sifles  payiufT  for  itself  it  also  nets  iiiiitc  a  liandsoiiir 
return  on  the  iincst  iiieiit. 

The  Economies  of  Good  Lighting 

.  One  of  the  •ii'eatest  ili'awhaeks  to  the  use  of  hifiii  in- 
tensity light in<^  iu  industrial  plants  has  been  the  lack 
of  sufficient  data  to  show  concrete  evidence  of  the 
benefits  which  accrue  to  the  users  of  such  systems.  It 
is  well  enoujrii  to  talk  vaguely  of  contented  workers, 
greater  safety,  neater  mills,  etc.,  as  the  results  of  gooil 
lighting,  but  the  plant  owner  is  apt  to  reason  and 
rightly  so,  that  if  his  mills  were  lighted  well  enough  to 
instu'e  safe  working  conditions  and  a  fair  degree  of 
visual   actuity  to  carry  out   the   plant   oi)erations  why 
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should  he  sjiend  more  money  to  secure  light  which  a|i- 
parently  affords  no  money  return.  "'F  can't  afford  it  '" 
is  a  common  excuse  for  not  installing  better  lighting 
in  many-  mills. 

The  princiiial  ob,iect  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that 
the  money  spent  for  securing  light  over  anil  above  that 
I'equired  for  merely  safe  lighting  is  money  well  invest- 
ed and  capable  of  giving  a  ^return  far  above  any  s\nn 
required  to  change  ovei'  to  high  intensity  lighting. 

High  intensity  lighting  has  in  recent  years  been  re- 
ferred to  as  Productive  Lighting.  This,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  higher  rate  of  production  is  possible 
under  such  lighting  than  under  that  merely-  sufficient 
for  safety  to  workers.  A  number  of  tests,  which  will 
lie  discussed  later  show  that  production  is  actuallv 
45 


irii  ica.se. i  under  higher  levels  of  iiileiisily.  The  reason 
for  this  is  no  doubt  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  All  of  the 
ob.jecis  used  in  the  ordinary  industrial  plant  can  be 
])Iaced  in  one  of  two  general  classes.  These  are  sta- 
tionary ob,jects  and  moving  objects. 

In  the  case  of  stationary  objects,  perception  of  de- 
tail is  oi'dinarily  of  great  import aiu-e.  This  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  simple  test,  making  use  of  a  chart, 
such  as  that  used  by  opt  lialmologists  called  ii  Siiellens' 
chart.  It  consists  of  lines  of  letters  arranged  without 
regai'd  to  order,  but  decreasing  in  size  from  top  line 
to  bottom  line.  At  a  given  distance  from  this  which 
when  it  is  lighted  to  a  given  low  intensity,  a  person  is 
able  to  read  down  to  a  certain  line  of  letters.  When 
it  is  lighted  to  a  higher  intensity,  however,  invariably 
several  additional  lines  of  letters  can  be  read,  prov- 
ing that  under  a  high  intensity,  a  person  is  able  to  per- 
ceive much  finer  detail. 

In  the  ease  of  objects  in  motion,  the  time  element  is 
probably  most  important.  Consider  a  game  of  night 
tennis  jila^ed  on  an  artificially  lighted  court.  If  the 
lighting  system  is  not  pro])erly  designed  to  give  high 
intensity  and  well  distributed  light,  when  the  ball 
passes  from  a  light  area  to  a  darker  one  it  apparently 
gathers  speed;  conversely,  when  passing  from  a  darker 
area  to  a  lighter  one,  it  apparently  slows  down. 
Translating  this  in  terms  of  shop  talk,  it  can  be  said 
that  moving  objects  in  a  well  lighted  area  or  plant 
are  more  readily  jierceived  than  those  in  a  poorly  light- 
ed plant.  No  doubt  some  of  you  have  played  baseball 
at  twilight  and  have  had  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
seeing  the  ball  coming  toward  you  too  late  to  catch  it. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  experiments  carried 
out  by  investigators  which  show  that  a  definite  rela- 
tion exists  between  speed  of  vision  and  intensity.  Data 
can  be  given  showing  that  in  a  number  of  card  sort- 
ing tests  carried  out  by  these  investigators,  increased 
speed  of  operation  invariably  followed  a  raising  of  in- 
tensity. 

The  results  of  some  of  these  investigations,  plotted 
as  curves,  are  shown  in  Figure  '!.* .  They  i-ejiresent  the 
results  of  a  laboratoi-y  experiment  in  which  cards  bear- 
ing a  faint  triangulai-  figure  measuring  about  '/s  inch 
on  a  side  were  sorted  from  othei-  cards,  some  of  Avhich 
were   blank   and    others   having   different    figures.      It 


*  Engineering    Dept.,  Xatiotuil    Lamp   W(n-ks.   Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 
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will   be  liolfd   tliiit    llu'  curvcN  arc   coiistanlly   risiiif;  as 
the  iuteiisily  is  iiicn-ased. 

llo'\vt'vor,  nuM-c  raising  ol'  iiilciisity  is  not  siil'i'icieiit 
to  obtain  tliis  increased  prodiietiuu.  There  are  some 
iiistanees  on  reeord  where  the  laek  of  attention  to  the 
desit^ii  of  iiistaUation  nullified  the  grood  effects  of  the 
lii^h  intensity  and  even  acted  to  cause  a  falling  off  of 
lirodnct  ion. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  results  of  a  test  con- 
ducted under  actual  operatinj,'  conditimis  in  an  estab- 
lishment where  stu-ting  is  |)art  of  the  normal  operation. 
In  this  test  addressed  envel(>i)es  were  used  and  ex- 
perienced operators  sorted  these  as  to  <reot;ra])hical 
districts.  Outlets  for  lighting  units  were  provided 
where  needed  and  then  to  secure  increases  in  intensity 
the  smaller  units  were  replaced  with  larger  ones  until 
the  largest  size  unit  available  was  used.  Totally  en- 
closing units  were  used  and  the  hanging  height  was 
nmintained  constant.  This  last  fact  is  accountable  for 
the  ultimate  failure  of  the  installation.  There  was  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  cards  sorted  per 
minute  until  the  intensity  was  raised  to  14  foot  candles 
and  then  a  decided  drop  was  noticed.  The  operators 
under  tlic  14  foot  candle  installation  eomplaiiuHl  of  the 
light  being  "too  bright".  The  lighting  units  f(n'  this 
])articular  iutensitj-  measured  18  inches  in  diametei- 
and  were  hung  only  11  feet  high.  As  a  result  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  entire  ceiling  was  covered  with  lighting 
uuits  and  the  installation  proved  to  be  very  glaring. 
This  point  is  brought  out  to  show  the  necessity  of  co- 
ordination tlie  design  with  the  intensity  whicli  too 
often  is  overlooked.  An  intensity  of  14  foot  candles  is 
by  no  means  too  nnich  light  to  supply  for  work  involv- 
ing such  demand  on  the  eye,  if  the  installation  is  prop- 
erly designed.  It  should  be  remembered  the  oi-dinary 
dayliglit  intensities  range  from  50  foot  caudles  in  of- 
fice rooms  to  several  thousand  foot  candles  out  doors. 
Investigations  of  jilaces  said  to  be  overlighted,  will,  if 
anything,  prove  tluit  they  are  gflaringly  underlig-hted. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  card  sorting  was 
selected  for  the  first  test  because  of  the  demaiul  made 
on  the  eye  and  also,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  : 
increases  in  production,  so  to  speak,  or  rather  "spread 
of  vision"  would  show  up  readily  with  this  class  of 
work,  with  inci-eases  in  intensity.  The  second  test. 
however,  as  stated  before,  involved  work  as  ordinarily 
performed  in  tlu'  normal  ojierationOf  tln^  establish- 
ment. 

Inci'cases  in  ])r(i(iiict ion  are  not  confined  to  ialior- 
atory  e.xpci-imcnts  and  such  work  as  card  sorting.  Pro- 
portionate increases  can  also  l)e  obtained  in  practically 
all  0|)erations  involving  manual  effort  where  a  fair 
degree  of  eye  woi-k  is  required. 

The  more  eyework,  so  to  speak,  the  greatei-  will  lie 
tlu^  retiirn  on  the  nuniey  invested  in  moi'c  light.  Oper- 
ations ill  many  other  industi-ial  processes  are  eipially 
susceptible  to  these  increases.  That  this  is  so,  is  proven 
by  the  results  of  tests  conducted  in  a  niiiiibcr  of  shops 
where  accurate  records  of  production  wfy,-  kept  licforc 
and  after  high  intensity  lighting  was  installed. 

The  following  table  contains  a  digest  of  these  tests: 


Productive  Lig:hting  Tests 


Test  No.  1 
Press  Dept. 
Intensity  in 
Increase    in 


Foot-Candles 
Production. . 


1st  in-  2iid  in-  3rd  in- 
Old  crease  crease     crease 
0.7       7.0       i:i.O      25.5 
—       6.3%  22.5%  24.3% 


Test  No.  2 

Old        New 

Intensity  in   Koot-Candles 3.8  11.4 

Increase   in   Production —  8.5% 

Test  No.  3 

Iron-Pulley   l''iiiisliiiig  Simp 

Old        New    . 

Increase   in    Product  inn —  35.0',,, 

Intensit\-   in   Kool-< 'aiidlcs 0.2  4.8 

Test  No.  4 

Soft  Metal  P.eariiig  Shop 

Old        New 

liiteiisit\-   ill   i"'ool-( 'andlcs 4.(i  12.7 

Increase  in    Production —         15.0% 

Test  No.  5 

Heavy  Steel  .Macliiue  Shop 

Old       New 

Intensity  in  Foot-Candles 3.0         11.7 

Increase   in  Production —         10.0% 

Test  No.  6 

Carburetor  Assembling  Slio|) 

Olil       New 

Intensity  in  Foot-Candles 2.1         12.5 

Increase  in  Production —         12.0%. 

Test  No.  7 

Spinning  .Machines  (Textile  Mill) 

Old       New 

Intensity  in  Foot-Caudles 1.5  9.0 

Increase  in  Production -^         17.0% 

Most  of  the  increases  in  these  tests  were  obtained  at 
an  increased  cost  of  approximately  1  or  2  per  cent  of 
the  pay  roll.  In  other  words,  if  .you  had  a  hundred  men 
working  for  ytni  and  then  employed  one  more  and 
this  one  man  increased  jiroduction  by  10  per  cent,  he 
would  be  a  rather  valuable  worker.  Why  not  let  light- 
ing do  this  for  you? 

Granted  that  the  results  of  these  tests  afford  proof 
that  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  production  can  be 
obtained  by  increasing  tlie  liglit  under  which  work  is 
carried  on,  the  next  question  that  naturally  arises 
concerns  the  expense  of  obtaining  such  increases.  Can 
these  increases  be  obtained  economically? 

Total  production  can  be  increased  in  a  number  of 
ways.  By  emidoying  mor(>  men,  by  using  better  ma- 
chines, etc.  The  jioint  is.  however,  will  the  output  per 
man  or  per  unit  of  cost  be  increased?  If  not.  then  no 
increase  in  efficieiicy  has  been  obtained. 

A  table  of  annual  eost  based  on  the  use  of  a  100- 
watt  Mazda  C  lamp  per  operator  per  100  square  feet  of 
floor  area  shows  the  very  small  saving  in  time  required 
to  affect  tlie  eost  of  operation.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
laiiqis  burn  two  hours  per  day,  330  days  per  year; 

Analysis  of  Operating  Cost 

(Jost  of  Lamp   (List,  subject  to  discount)    .  .    .  .  ^O.HO 
Cost  of  enameled  steel  reflector  (list,  sub.ject  to 

discount) '2.50 

Estimate  cost  of  wiring  jier  outlet (J.U() 

Total  first  cost $9.30 

Interest  on  investment  at  (i  per  cent 0.5(i 

I)e|)reciation    on    reflector   and    wiring    at    12'.. 

per  cent '  LOG 

Power  at  5  cents  per  Kw-hr.   . 3.00 

Cleaning  at  3  cents  per  cleaning,  two  per  month  .72 
Keuewal  of  lamp 
600 

• X  0.80 0.48 

1000 

Tot_al .'l!5.82 
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Operating  Costs  vs   Intensity 
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Inten?.itu 
Fir. 
correct  lighting,  the  entire  operating  cost  of  the  system 
is  paid  for.  They  do  jiot  take  into  account  the  much 
smaller  differential  between  the  cost  of  good  and  poor 
illumination.  Surely  anj'  employee  will  lose  much  more 
time  than  this  under  an  inadequate  system  of  illumina- 
tion, wlu'n  it  is  lu'cessarv  to  go  to  an  individual  light- 
ing unit  to  i-ead  his  figures,  or  to  ad.iust  the  lamp  in 
order  to  see  his  work  better. 

A  lighting  .system,  when  opei-ating  at  a  iiigh  inten- 
sity, also  operates  more  efficiently  and  hence  at  a 
lower  cost  per  unit  than  one  under  a  low  intensity. 
This  is  shown  better  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  3  which  shows 
the  variation  of  relative  operating  cost  with  intensity. 
As  an  example,  suppose  we  liave  a  2  foot  candle  in- 
stallation and  we  wish  to  treble  the  intensity  making 
it  6  foot  candles.  The  increase  in  operating  cost  will 
not  be  trebled  but  will  be  2.4  times  the  cost  of  the  2 
foot  candle  installation. 

On  the  curve  the  2  foot  candle  installation  is  shown 
as  costing  2.6  relative  units.  The  6  foot  caudle  instal- 
lation is  also  shown  as  costing  6.2  i-elative  units,  and 

6.2 
the   cost   of  the  latter  over   the   former  is  —  or  2.4. 

2.6 
Similarly  for  qiuulrupling  the  inteiisiTy,  the  cost  is  in- 
creased but  2.8  times. 

So  we  see  that  Productive  Lighting  is  .something 
more  than  a  mere  catch  phrase  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  progressive  plant  man- 
agers and  superintendents. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  paper  mill  where 
productive  lighting  could  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  ragroom,  machine  room,  finishing  room,  and  pack- 
ing and  shipping  rooms,  all  afford  opportunity  for  se- 
curing the  most  from  this  great  industrial  servant.  The 
finishing  room  particularly  is  well  suited  for  such 
lighting  as  the  operations  in  this  department  involve 
much  eyework  and  it  is  here  that  most  complaints  of 


e.\c  fatigue  originate.  The  lusiiection  and  counting 
tables  can  ■well  i)c  compared  with  the  card  sorting  tests 
mentioned  pi'eviousl\'. 

increases  due  to  better  lighting  do  not  result  from 
an.v  driving  action  on  the  operators  as  the  response  to 
better  light  is  natural  and  spontaneous. 

Hi'tter  working  c(uiditions  ai-e  also  obtained  as  eye 
fatigue  is  gi-eatly  reduced  and  efforts  to  maintain  a 
idcanei-,  hence  more  sanitary  mill  are  facilitated. 


\'i<w:  Dr. 
i'orc.stry. 


HON.  HONORE  MERCIER  WILL  SPEAK 

Tlic  Qinbcc   I'orcst    Protective   .\ssoci.itioii.   in   which   so 
many    }>ul))   and   pajjcr    firms   arc    interested,   will    hold   its 
annual  convention  at  the   .Mount   Royal   Hotel  on  ./anuarv 
I'.'t.  under  the  presidency  of  .Mr.  .S.  I.,  di-  Cirteret. 
The  following  is  tiie  |)r<)ijraninie : 

Our  I'orests: — Hon.   Honorc      .Mereier.      .Minister     of 

Lands  and    Forests.  Quebec. 
/IViy  i.v  Forest  Protection  Xeeexxnri/;' 

(a)    from   tiie    I'orestcr's      Point   of 

C'.   H.   Howe,   Dean.      1  a.iilty   of 
University   of   Toronto, 
l^h)    From  the  Operator's  Point  of  \iew.-: — R.  F. 

Kernan.  .Manager.   Donnaeona   Paper  Co. 
(c)    F>oni    the      I'lihiic       Point    of    view.': — Prof. 
Stephen  l.e.ieoek.  .MeCJill  L'niversity. 
Dixcussioiis 

(a)  Co-operative  Forest  Protection: — E.  T. 
Allen  Forester.  Western  Forestyr  and  Con- 
servation. 

(b)  Wireless   telephony: — Description   and  dem- 
onstration of  apparatus  as  practical  ;ind  valu 
able    for    forest    protection: — R.    H.    .\dams, 
U.  S.  A.  F'orest  service. 


ROYAL  SECURITIES  CO.  MAKES  APPOINTMENTS 

Koyal  Securities  Corporation  announces  the  follo\\- 
]gn  appointments: — Col.  A.  L.  Saunders,  from  manager. 
Winnipeg  office,  to  be  joint  manager,  Toronto  office ; 
Col.  A.  F.  Culver,  from  secretary,  Winnipeg  office,  to 
lie  manager,  Winnipeg  office;  S.  M.  C.  Beck,  from  Ot- 
tawa representative  to  be  manager,  ^Montreal  city  .«ales; 
F.  J.  Penfold,  to  be  Ottawa  representative;  J.  C.  Mac- 
Keen,  to  be  in  charge  of  sub-office  at  Charlottetowni, 
P.  E.  I.,  under  the  direction  of  Halifax;  J.  H.  Dumou- 
chel  to  be  representative  in  the  Ottawa  Valley;  Stanley 
Stranger,  to  be  in  charge  of  Quebec  sub-office,  under 
the  direction  of  Montreal;  William  Barr  and  C.  U. 
Link  to  be  assistant  secretaries  at  Montreal  office. 
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British  Trade  Facilities  Bill 

Abortive  Attempt  to  Hamper  the  Newfoundland  Paper 
Industry 

[  I'rDiii    Our    London    Coirrsixjnflint) 

London   Dec.    K),    19_'-' 

As  1  prt-dictid  sonic  time  aito  an  effort  would  be  made 
by  some  short-sisihted  busy  bodies  to  keep  Canada  out  of 
the  purview  of  the  Britisli  Trades  Faeilities  and  Loans 
((inarantees)  HilL  It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  one 
attempt  lias  jiroved  abortive.  There  are  .some  people  to- 
d.iy  with  short  memories,  who  when  the  (ireat  War  ended 
shouted  at  all  the  street  corners  "Trade  within  the  Em- 
pire; "Trade  within  the  Empire;"  but  wlien  it  comes  to 
belpins  the  Empire  with  a  little  money  they  arc  the  first 
people  to  stand  up  and  say,  "If  we  help  the  Empire  with 
moncv,  we  are  subsidising  competition  in  countries  that 
eomp'ete  with  British  industry,  i  .e.  English  and  Scotch 
indiistrv.  ' 

Now  when  we  have  had  a  samiile  of  these  short-sighted 
inconsistent,  busybodies  recently  when  the  question  of  a 
gu.irantce  in  respect  of  the  new  paper  mill  in  N'ewfound- 
Tand  was  raised  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  during 
the  committee  stage  of  the  Trade  Faeilities  Bill.  And  bear 
in  mind  that  Newfoundland's  best  manhood  was  welcomed 
by  these  busv  bodies  to  fight  the  war. 

Shocking   "Bunkum" 

Mr.  W.  -M.  I'ringlc.  the  Liberal  Member  for  Penistone. 
wanted  inserted  in  the  Bill  the  following  amendment: 
"Provided  that  no  guarantee  shall  be  given  in  respect  of 
any  capital  undertaking  outside  the  L'nited  Kingdom  or 
for  the  purchase  of  articles  in  connection  therewith,  where 
such  undertaking  would  be  in  competition  with  any  indus- 
try which  is  for  the  time  being  suffering  from  depression 
in  the  United  Kingdom:"     • 

This  is  a  question  which  affected  not  only  the  paper  in- 
dustry, but  the  textile  and  other  industries  in  Canada  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Prinsle  contended  tli.it  the  amendment  had  been 
brought  to  his  mind  by  reason  of  an  application  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Committee.  It  affected  the  jiapermaking 
indu.stry  in  England  and  as  a  section  of  his  constituents 
were  concerned  in  it  he  must  protect  their  interests.  An 
api)Iication  was  made  for  a  guarantee  in  respect  of  new 
papermaking  plant  in  Newfoundland.  He  did  not  know 
if  it  had  been  granted  but  they  had  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  made.  First  of  all  that  undertak- 
in-r  had  been  considered  by  all  sorts  of  people  before  it 
came  before  the  Trade  Facilities  Committee.  Endeavours 
had  been  made  to  raise  capital  for  it  both  in  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  and  they  had  failed.  Similar  efforts  were 
made  in  the  City  of  London.  In  every  case  the  proposi 
tion  had  been  turned  down ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  Tradt 
Facilities  Committee  on  the  initiative  of  Armstrong,  Whit 
worth  and  Co..  then  the  situation  was  altered  and  there  was 
no  doubt  the  api)licatioti  was  favorably  entertained.  The 
lioint  he  wanted  to  make  and  it  was  based  on  the  infofma 
tion  he  had  received  was  that  when  this  matter  was  before 
the  Trade  Faeilities  Act  Committee  while  the  ajqilicants 
were  heard  by  that  Committee  other  jiartics  interested 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  and  to  state  their  case.  He 
thought  that  the  House  would  agree  that  then  there  was  a 
competition  of  interest,  as  there  was  in  this  case,  all  those 
who  were  affected  in  any  way  should  be  entitled  to  a 
hearing.  The  ((apcrmaking  industry  in  England  at  present 
w^as  depressed  (  r)  and  .J.OOO  men  were  out  of  cmjiloyment 
and  now  was  not  the  time  when  the  credt  of  the  British 
taxpayer  should  be  used  for  the  purjiose  of  guar.inteeing 
a  competing  undertaking  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer    told    him    that    it    would    be 


tully  two  years  before  the  Newfoundland  mill  would  be 
lirodueing  paper  and  pul)).  That  might  \n-  so,  but  had  they 
.my  right  to  assume  that  in  England  in  that  time  the  paper 
industry  would  be  better  off?  The  machiiii  ry  for  the 
nulls  would  jirob.ihly  give  employment  in  England,  but 
(■iimpetiti(Ui  would  eventually  be  increased  in  the  |)ai)er 
industry. 

The  .imeiidment  thanks  to  tin  Conservative  party  be- 
ing in  power — was  rejected  by  !().'>  votes  to  195  against  it. 

Subsequently,  Sir  W .  .loynson-Hicks  asked  was  not  the 
.'Vet  to  encourage  money  to  be  spent  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  mach-ncry  .sent  abroad.  Here  was  a  very  im- 
portant ecmpany  ))roposing  to  est.iblish  ])a))cr  mills  in 
Newfoundland  and  the  matter  was  of  such  importance  that 
the  Newfoundl.ind  (ioverniiieiit  had  already  guaranteed  a 
further  issue  of  t J ,000. 000  of  d-bentures  behind  the  is- 
sue to  be  guaranteid  by  the  Inqierial  Ciovernment.  And 
the  only  question  was  whether  ord.rs  were  to  be  given  in 
England  to  amount  of  some  £:3.o00.000  — of  which  the 
Government  had  to  guarantee  £2.000,000 — whether  Eng- 
land should  get  these  orders,  or  whether  they  should  go 
to  America,  or  Germany.  That  was  the  sole  question  the 
Committee  had  to  decide  and  they  naturally  came  to  the 
conclusion  as  business  men  that  the  money  should  be  guar- 
anteed. 

This  little  debate  should  be  an  eye-oiirner  to  Canadians. 
It  shows  what  some  of  the  British  ]iapermen  think  of 
enterjjrisc  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  There  is  one 
bright  element  in  the  ease  and  that  is  none  of  the  money 
can  go  to  Scandinavia,  in  which  some  of  the  small  mills  in 
England  are  so  interested. 

Pulp  Imports 

Figures  for  the  eleven  months  of  ]Jul|)  are  available  and 
a  comparison   with   twelve  months  in    1913  is  interesting — 

1922  1921  1913 

Chemical    (tons)  ail.G.Sl.  193, lit  111,803 

Mechanical    (tons)  .501,090  319,94,2  .566,154. 


815.721  513.086  977,957 

By  the  time  the  12  months  supply  reach  England  from 
all  sources  it  will  be  found  that  the  year  1922  will  be  well 
U))  to  the  imports  of  1912  or  191:!. 

Exports  of  Paper 

The  export  trade  of  the  British  ])aper  industry  has  got 
well  on  the  way  to  pre-war  figures  as  the  following  eleven 
months  figures  show  when  compared  with  12  months  in 
1913,  the  difference  of  which  will  be  made  u])  in  Decem- 
ber:— 

1922  1921  1!)13 

Paper  &  Boards   (tons)      107.711%      (!(i.282l..       171,975'.^ 

The  imjiorts  are  also  heavy,  and  a  noticeable  feature  is 
the  ineeased  trade  between  Canada  and  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

Pulp  Market 

I'rices  remain  unchanged,  but  there  are  strong  rumors  that 
groundwood  is  likely  to  go  on  a  higher  level  shortly.  The 
cliemie;il  market  is  on  the  quiet  side  owing  to  the  holiday 
feeling,  but  o))inions  for  the  new  year  are  ojitimistic. 


HAND  BOOK  OF  QUALITY  STANDARD  PAPERS 

Under  this  title  the  .\merican  \\'riting  l'a|)er  Co- 
has  issued  a  nio.st  comprolionsive  catalog  of  their  var- 
idus  papers.  Instead  of  attempting  to  show  samples  of 
each  of  the  various  grades  the  compiler  of  this  book 
has  taken  what  we  believe  to  be  the  better  course  of 
telling  the  qualities  that  a  paper  should  possess  for 
certain  purposes  and  then  describing'  the  standard  qual- 
ities (if  the  j)ai)('rs  made  and  handled  by  the  Amerieaii 
Writing  Papei-  Co..  Tt  is  a  most  interesting  as  well  as 
a  most   iisi'ful   and   serviceable  volume. 
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The  Upavcr  Wood  Fibre  ("oinpaiiy,  i>inii1c(l.  at  Tlio- 
rold,  Oiil.,  lias  (•oiiuiieiu-ed  to  operate  the  ohl  Foley  mill 
ill  tliat  town  afti'r  two  years"  eessation  from  aetivity, 
and  will  mainit'aeture  >;roiiiid\v(io(|  pulp  for  use  in  the 
Beaver  I5oard  ('onii)any"s  plant  in  Tliorold.  Georjre 
Robertson  is  the  general  suiUM-intendent.  The  head 
offieo  of  the  Beaver  Fibre  ('omi>any  is  at  Thorold  and 
they  have  wood  preparing:  i)lant.s  at  Cliarlton  and  Frede- 
rickhouse.  Out.,  and  board  mill  at  Tonawanda.  X.  Y. 
They  have  a  groiindwood  eapaeity  of  "JoO  tons  air  dry 
weifrht  per  day:  board  180  tons  air  dry  weig-ht,  of  ma- 
eliiiie  eapaeity  per  day. 

A  cablegram  received  at  the  head  offie(>  of  the  Prov- 
nicial  Paper  Mills  Toi-onto,  last  week,  announced  th" 
arrival  in  Australia  of  their  Montreal  manager,  William 
(Jernian. 

The  Allen  Paper  Company.  Limited.  lO.j  Siiueoe 
Street.  Toronto,  have  just  issued  a  very  attractively 
gotten  up  price  list  done  in  buff-eolored  stock  and  ex- 
cellently printed. 

To  carry  on  business  as  printers,  pulilishers.  map 
makers,  manufacturers  of  wallpapers  etc.  Rolph  R.  Cor- 
son. Limited,  has  been  incorporated  with  an  Ontario 
charter  and  with  head  office  at  T(n-onto.  The  author- 
ized capital  of  the  company  is  $.')()().()00  and  among  the 
incorporators  are  T.  S.  Elmore,  II.  K.  ;Moses  and  John 
Rigby. 

A.  P.  Costigane.  engineer  for  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Maker.s"  Safety  Association,  has  sent  out  to  the 
pulp  and  i)a]ier  mills  an  attractively  gotten  up  display 
announcement  in  two  co  'ors  of  the  accident  prevention 
competition  for  1923.  The  hanger  contains  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  silver  mounted  shield,  two  of  which  are  to 
be  given  as  trophies,  together  with  two  commemoration 
silk  Canadian  flags.  As  usual  the  mills  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  A.  mills  employing  200  people  and  up,  and 
B.  all  other  mil  s,  and  employees  are  strongly  appealed 
to  help  their  mill  win  a  shield  ami  flag  by  doing  all 
possible  to  prevent  accidents  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellow  employees. 

This  year's  calendars  put  out  by  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers  Safety  Association,  208  King  Street  West. 
Toronto,  through  the  organization's  engineer,  A.  P. 
Costigane  contain  the  usual  strong  ])ictoi'ial  ajipeals  to 
employees  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  watch  their  stej) 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Although  on  a  less  pre- 
tensions .scale  than  those  of  last  year,  the  calendars  are 
both  attractive  and  strikingly  effective. 

A.  G.  SMght,  of  Toronto,  in  an  adress  delivered  re- 
cently befoi-e  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  that  city,  said  that 
the  extension  of  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  from  Cochrane  to  James  Bay  would  be  a  paying 
investment.  This  line  of  18.j  miles  is  being  built  b>- 
the  Ontario  Government  at  an  ultimate  co.st  of  $12,000.- 
000.  Water  power  potentially  of  500,000  h.p.  will  be 
tapped  as  well  as  a  country  rich  in  pulpwood,  timber, 
precious  metals  etc.  Mr.  S^aght  made  the  declaration 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  resources  along  the  new  route 
justified  the  building  of  the  railway  and  said  that 
several  large  plants  would  be  established  in  the  north  as 
a  result  of  the  new  country  which  is  being  opened  up. 

The  Strathcona  Paper  Company.  Limited,  at  Strath- 
coua,  Ont.,  who  are  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  box- 


board,  luiilding  and  wrap|)ing  pai)ers.  state  that  they 
beli".ve  1923  will  be  a  good  one  and  the  outlook  for  build- 
ing is  bright.  Prices  for  sheathing  papers  will,  they  think, 
remain  about  the  same.  The  company  are  now  putting 
their  beater  room  and  boiler  rooms  into  shape  so  that 
they  will  run  both  machines  during  the  ])resent  year. 

A  despatch  from  Fdmonton  states  that  provided 
freight  rates  can  be  obtained  over  the  E.  D.  and  B.  C. 
Railwav  whkh  will  allow  them  to  compete  with  other 
plants  "in  the  West,  Foley,  W^elsli  &  Stewai-t  will  erect 
a  pulp  mill  valued  at  $3,000,000  in  the  Grande  Prairie 
country.  Frederick  Chase,  field  manager  for  the  big 
timber  interests  of  the  big  contracting  firm,  is  in  Fdinon- 
ton  now  from  the  North  and  brought  the  foregoing  in 
formation.  He  stat-s  that  if  timber  rights  which  they 
are  seeking  in  the  country  are  granted,  the  com|)any 
will  ei-ect  mills  capable  of  shipping  out  o,000  cars  of 
pulp  per  year,  while  the  enterprise  wou.d  give  employ- 
ment to  approximately  1,000  meu.  No  details  of  the 
scheme  have  as  yet  been  annonneed. 

It  is  announced  in  Toronto  that  the  option  given  to 
L.  M.  Applcford  to  jiurchase  the  majority  holding  of 
shares  in  the  Apjileford  Counter  Check  Book  Com|)any. 
Limited,  expired  Dec.  30.  1922  and  was  not  renewed.  At 
the  anmial  meeting  of  sharehoh.lers  in  Hamilton  on  Jar 
3rd.  Mr.  Ajipleford  resigned  his  po.sition  as  Presiden 
and  Manager,  Inning  sold  his  interest  in  the.  Company. 

A  large  truck  conveying  two  and  a  half  tons  of  jiaper 
from  the  Georgetown  mils  to  Toronto  slipi)ed  on  the  ice 
and  went  into  the  ditch  a  few  days  ago  about  four  miles 
north  of  Brampton.  Fortunately  the  driver  was  not 
hurt  and  the  truck  and  its  load  were  got  back  onto  the 
road  again  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  Book  and  Writing  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  at  its  last  meeting  passed  a  reso- 
lution of  condolence  to  the  relatives  of  the  late  Alex. 
Buntin,  head  of  th"  Buntiii  Reid  Company,  Toronto,  in 
which  the  jioimlar  i)aper  man's  death  wa.s  deeply  de- 
plored and  symi)athy  extended  to  re'atives  and  friends. 
The  resolution  referred  to  Mr.  Buntin  as  a- leading  figure 
in  the  i)aper  trade  and  described  him  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rit.v.  honor  and  esteem.  The  Toronto  members  of  the 
Canadian  Paper  Trad"  .\ssociation  also  passed  a  similar 
resolution. 

Negotiations  lietwecn  the  (ireat  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper 
Comjiany  and  the  Ontario  Government  are  still  j)ro- 
ceeding  at  Toronto.  .\  suggested  draft  agreement  is 
to  be  submitted  to  A.  M.  Alstead,  principal  of  the  Com- 
l)any.  for  his  approval  in  a  few  days.  If  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  I'each  an  understanding  in  this 
conference,  the  agreement  will  then  go  before  the  Prov- 
incia  ■  Hydro  Commission.  Mr.  Alstead  was  called  to 
Toronto  by  the  Government  to  consider  this  last  product 
of  the  week's  negotiations. 

Mr.  S.  Rodier,  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  Mont- 
real, who  m-t  with  a  serious  automobile  accident,  has 
sufficiently  recovered  to  b"  about  again.  It  will  be, 
however,  a  little  time  yet  b  fore  he  can  attend  to  busi- 
ness. 

For  this  time  of  the  ycai'.  l!:i'  Eastern  lumber  trade 
is  very  satisfactory.  Prices,  especially  of  spruce,  have 
advanced,  and  are  breeding  firm,  due  principally  to  a 
shortage  of  dry  stock.  There  is  very  indication  of  a 
heavy  cut  this  season,   with   logging  costs  on   a   higher 
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Writing  for  the  annual  financial  review  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  last  week.  Dr.  lln<x\\  P.  Baker. 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Aniciican  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  foresees  increased  orders  for  ])aper  of  all 
grades  during  the  early  months  of  the  present  year, 
with  general  business  conditions  so  favorai)le  that  tlu- 
paper  maiuifacturers  of  the  country  are  anticipatiug 
an  active  prosperous  market  lasting  at  least  throngii 
the  year,  and  possibly  for  many  months  following. 
"The  only  question  as  to  the  future,"  Dr.  Baker  states, 
'■is  not  whether  there  will  lie  prosperity,  but  how  long 
this  prosperity  will  continue,  whether  later  tiian  19'J;i 
or  not.  This  question  is  felt  by  the  paper  industry  to 
depend  not  on  American  conditions,  but  on  world 
finance.  Present  prosperity  is  existing  in  spite  of 
the  difficult  situation  abroad,  and  any  steps  that  may 
be  taken  to  rehabilitate  the  world's  finances  will 
mean,  the  jiaper  manufacturers  feel,  an  extension  in- 
definitely of  the  activity  which  is  anticipated  during 
tiu'  coming  year,  an  activity  which  will  be  dne  to 
domestic  conditions  alone." 

Touching  on  the  1922  production  of  paper,  Dr.  Baker 
sa.ys  that  a  normal  year  will  be  shown  wlien  the  fig- 
ures are  all  compiled.  Newsprint,  he  finds  as  the 
I'csidt  of  |)i-eliminary  surveys,  led  the  list,  with  a  pro- 
dnction  for  1922  some  Pi  per  cent  in  excess  even  of 
the  nnjiari-alled  record  of  1920.  The  fine  pajiers  have 
been  in  great  demand  ami  the  usual  seasonal  duUiu'ss 
of  the  last  months  of  the  year  has  been  felt  in  lesser 
degree  than  usual.  Book  paper  is  in  great  demand, 
due  to  heavy  magazine  advertising,  and  some  mills  are 
far  behind  on  orders.  Specialties  are  in  a  fairly  good 
position,  but  boxlioard  is  not  now  up  to  nornuil.  The 
rush  of  demand  for  boxes  for  the  holiday  trade,  and 
for  general  merchandise,  following  a  long  period  of 
light  demand,  resulted  in  a  heavy  volume  of  orders 
several  months  ago,  but  the  demand  has  fallen  off 
since  the  holiday  rush  ended.  Toilet  paper  and  box- 
board  can  be  classed  as  the  only  sub-noiinal  gi'oiips 
of  the  entii-e  industry. 

Dr.  Baker  ufjtes  the  fact  that  the  paper  industry, 
realizing  that  future  prospects  are  dependent  largel.v 
upon  world  finance,  is  tui-ning  more  and  more  toward 
the  export  markets,  as  a  balance  wheel  to  stabilize  the 
entire  itidnstry,  particularly  in  periods  of  low  domestic 
a(!tivity.  The  American  paper  maiuifacttirers  have  not 
gone  into  the  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  found 
among  European  mills,  but  South  America  is  ready  aiul 
anxious  to  have  the  American  pi'oduct.  Export  con- 
ditions are  improving,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  the  development  of  a 
good  volume  of  foreign  business  cannot  but  serve  to 
keep  the  mills  active,  when  the  domestic  demand  shows 
s.vmptoms  of  falling  off.  This  outline  of  the  future, 
says  Dr.  Baker,  does  not  involve  any  hint  of  what  the 
future  price  trend  may  be,  for  prices  will  follow  the 
prices  of  raw  materials,  which  are  now  increasing  to 
the  paper  manufacturer.  The  mills  have  made  paper 
at  a  loss  for  month  after  monib  to  maintain  their  mill 
organizations. 


Summarizing  production  of  newsprint  paper  in  the 
United  States  and  Canatla  dui'ing  the  first  ten  months 
of  1922,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  shows  that  there  was  a  25  per  cent, 
greater  output  for  this  period  of  1922  than  for  the 
similar  j)eriod  of  the  preceeding  year.  Shipments  from 
the  mills  increased  2(j  jjer  cent  during  the  same  time 
and  stocks  on  hand  at  the  mills  on  October  31,  1922, 
were  7  per  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  amounted 
to  only  three  and  a  half  da.vs'  maximum  production. 
According  to  present  iiulications,  sa.vs  Mr.  Kellogg, 
the  total  produc-tion  of  newsprint  paper  in  1922  will 
go  somewhat  beyoiul  2,500,000  tons,  or  aboiit  120,000 
tons  more  than  during  the  previous  record-breaking 
.year  of  1920.  The  increased  consumption  has  been  due 
partly  to  increased  advertising  volume  over  1921  and 
jKirtly  to  the  printing  of  larger  paper  with  increased 
circulations.  j\lr.  Kellogg  supplies  figures  on  imports 
of  newsprint  paper  from  Europe  since  September  1, 
1920  the  month  during  which  the  first  Gierman  paper 
arrived.  He  sa.vs  these  importations  have  totalled 
257,000  tons.  Of  this  total,  80,000  tons  have  come  from 
Germany,  94,000  from  Sweden,  44,000  from  Finland. 
32.000  from  Norway  and  7,000  tons  from  other  Euro- 
pean sources.  The  average  for  the  entire  25  juonths 
luis  thus  been  10,000  tons  a  month,  but  the  volume  has 
been  by  no  means  s1cad.\-. 

The  Orane  family  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  which  started  in 
the  paper  mill  business  in  1801  have  become  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  as  the  firm.  Crane 
&  Co.,  Inc.  The  new  organization  is  to  take  over  the 
(lovernment  note  and  bond  papers  are  nuule.  The  cap- 
italization of  the  new  company  is  set  at  $3,000,000. 

The  lIo])i)er  Paper  Company,  a  new  Illinois  corpora- 
tion, re(M'ntly  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,- 
000,  has  purchased  the  paper  mill  at  Taylorville,  111. 
built  by  the  E-Z.  Opener  Bag  Company.  The  plant, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  about  20  tons  a  day,  will  turn 
out  tablets,  envelopes  and  ]iapeteries. 

(.'ontingent  upon  an  appropriation  which  has  been 
asked  of  C'ongress  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  com- 
mission may  add  a  paper  expert  to  its  staff.  The  ad- 
ditional appropriation,  amounting  to  $250,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  is  needed  bo- 
cause  of  the  new  work  devolving  upon  the  commis- 
sion through  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

Ilai-ry  S.  Lewis,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  J.  P.  Lewis  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  reappointed 
by  Nathan  L.  Miller,  retiring  Oiovernor  of  New  York, 
as  a  member  of  the  Bla(^k  River  Regulating  District. 

A  new  organization,  styled  the  United  States  Pulp 
Producers'  Association,  has  been  formed  and  began 
to  function  January  1,  1923.  This  association  is  a  de'- 
velopment  from,  ami  takes  the  place  of.  the  old  Pulp 
Manufacturers'  Association.  T.  W.  Ross,  the  Ilummel- 
Ross  Fibre  Corporation  is  president.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  is  0.  M.  Porter. 

The  Wax  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  will 
meet  in  convention  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on 
Thui-sday  and  Friday  of  this  week. 


Pulp  &  Paper  Week— Montreal,  January  23-26 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Mont  real,  .laiiuarv  !).  —  Conditions  in  the  lonal  paper 
trade  are  faii-l>-  frood.  Now  that  the  holiday  Reason  is 
over,  business  is  settling  down  to  soniewiiere  near 
normal  lines,  the  public  is  ordering  more  freely,  and 
in  turn  the  jobbers  are  inelined  to  stock  up  in  freer 
fashion.  Tlie  general  outlook  may  be  considered  sa- 
tisfaetory.  as  trade  is  expected  to  be  on  a  steady  basis, 
witii  the  demand  broadening.  In  certain  directions, 
notably  in  the  higher  grades  of  paper,  there  is  still  a 
dull  market,  the  public  buying  being  mainly  of  des- 
criptions selling  at  the  lower  range  of  values. 

The  mills  report  a  fair  number  of  orders,  with  cer- 
tain manufacturers  running  up  to  near  capacity.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  export  business,  whicji  is  being  well 
maintained,   despite   considerable   competition. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  continues  very  strong. 
The  recent  announcement  regarding  the  expansion  of 
manufacturing  facilities  has  naturally  given  rise  to  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  Canadian  mills  will  not  in  the 
near  future  be  producing  more  newsprint  than  can  be 
readily  absorbed,  leading  to  very  active  competition 
and  a  break  in  prices.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a 
calamity  for  the  industry  generally,  particularlj-  in 
view  of  the  position  newsprint  holds  in  relation  to 
Canadian  export  trade.  There  are  those  who  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  Canadian  mills  are  forcing  the  pace 
too  strongly,  but  on  the  other  liand,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  expansion,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  jus- 
tified by  continuous  increases  in  the  demand.  It  is 
admitted  that  other  markets  will  have  to  be  found  for 
the  output  resulting  from  the  proposed  additional 
equipment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  se- 
cure an  even  greater  share  of  the  American  demand 
owing  to  the  favorable  situation  of  this  country  in  the 
matter  of  raw  materials  and  cheap  water  power.  It  is 
significant  that  the  largest  program  of  expansion  is  by 
Price  Brothers,  the  directors  of  which  are  regarded  as 
men  who  take  a  long  view  of  the  situation  and  are  not 
given  to  hazardous  enterprises.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  their  action  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  tonnage  will  come  on  tiie  market  this 
year  and  in  1924  will  have  a  deterrent  effect  as  regards 
some  propects  new  mills. 

Trade  in  other  section  of  paper  has  been  steady.  The 
call  for  bonds,  ledgers,  and  writings  is  moderate,  with- 
out any  special  features.  Wrappings  continue  to  be 
well  bought.  Boards  are  in  fair  demand  with  pros- 
pects good  for  more  business.  Tissues  and  toilets  are 
being  freely  ordered. 

In  the  pulp  market,  groundwood  is  still  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  prices  are  inclined  to  ease  off.  Recent  rains 
have  improved  the  water  situation,  but  it  is  still  of 
such  a  character  as  to  have  little  influence  on  produc- 
tion and  prices.  Bleached  sulphite  is  more  active,  and 
the  recent  lull  in  orders  has  given  way  to  better  buy- 
ing. Prices  remain  firm.  Sulphite  is  a  fairh-  good 
market.  It  is  reported  that  the  Robert  interests  who 
recent  acquired  the  Carillon  water  powers  have  had 
under  consideration  the  erection  of  a  pulp  mill,  the 
idea  being  that  cheap  electrical  power  will  be  a  strong 
factor  in  producing  pulp  on  an  economical  basis. 


Although  the  open  weather  in  the  fall  greatly  aided 
operations  in  the  cutting  of  puljjwooil.  this  lias  been  to 
a  certain  extent  offset  by  the  insufficient  fall  of  snow 
in  certain  parts  of  Quebec,  interfering  witii  the  haul- 
ing of  logs. 

Toronto  Market  News 

Tin;  first  month  of  flie  new  year  aijpears  to  have 
opened  up  fairly  well'  in  pulj)  and  paper  circles  consider- 
ing  the  dull  period  which  invariably  exists  at  this  time. 
Although  the  jobbers  report  only  sales  of  small  dimen- 
sions they  say,  in  many  cases,  that  business  is  better 
than  they  expected  and  that  while  few  big  orders  arc 
being  booked  the  small  ones  are  building  fairly  large, 
and  the  general  outlook  for  trade  is  good.  Exo'iit  \\]\rfr 
affected  by  repairs  and  inventon-taking  the  maniiract- 
uring  i)lants  are  all  busy.  Book  paper  mills  in  Ontario 
are  all  running  pretty  much  to  capacity  and  so  are  the 
manufacturers  of  tissues  and  toilets  "and  other  light 
weight  papers.  Orders  are  in  hand  for  these  lines  for 
somes  weeks  ahead  and  sufficient  other  business  is  in 
sight  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  general  demand  is 
not  oidy  going  to  keep  up  but  substantiallv  inereas.-. 
Prices  in  all  lines  of  papers  remain  firm  and  the  year 
has  opened  with  no  very  material  adverse  conditions  to 
hamper  the  expansion  and  development  that  is  generally 
looked  for  during  the  early  months  of  1923. 

PI'LPWOOD.—  The  market  for  pulpwood  is  stab- 
ilized and  in  a  generally  satisfactory  position.  Ontario 
dealers  report  that  some  mills  are  buying  again  but  in 
no  great  quantity.  Those  who  are  buying  wood  are  only 
out  to  get  moderate  supplies  in  the  next  few  montlis 
For  the  most  part  the  mills  have  large  supplies  on  han<l 
some  of  them  sufficient  to  put  them  through  the  year 
The  market  generally  is  firmer  than  it  was  last  'vear 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  prices  changing  until  spring 
Tho.se  existing  now  were  fixed  last  summer.  What  move- 
ment there  is  in  spruce,  balsam  and  poplar  There  is  a 
feeling  among  tlio.se  .supplying  wood,  back  in  the  bush 
tliat  they  are  going  to  get  the  same  high  prices  that  pre- 
vaded  la.st  .summer  but  the  contractors  sav  that  this  will 
not  like  y  come  to  pans  and  that  there  will  be  only  a 
gradual  and  healthy  increase  in  prices  as  the  season 
advances.  Contractors  in  Ontario  are  beginning  to  ship 
tlieir  last  summer's  work. 

r^PP^,'~  "Bleached  pulp  is  firm,  natural  sul'phite 
slightly  less  firm  and  ground  wood  is  verv  firm"  about 
describes  the  pulp  situation  as  far  as  cku  be  gleaned 
from  well-informed  sources  in  Ontario.  The  demand 
tor  the  cheaper  grades  of  natural  sulphite  has  falkn  off 
somewhat  which  is  accounted  for  large  y  by  the  fact 
that  many  plants  are  now  in  the  period  of  stock-takin" 
(Tcnerally.  however,  prices  are  iiolding  firm  and  the 
outlook  lor  busni^.ss  is  reported  to  be  veri^  good.  Ground- 
wood  continues  to  more  than  hold  its  own  and  there  is 
f  ^2?^''"^^  /?"■  '*•  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $90  00 
to  $100;  unbleached  at  $57.00  to  $70.00;  sulphate  $70  00 
and  groundwood  at  from  $44.00  to  $47.00.  I  tis  known 
that  some  transactions  in  groundwood  have  bee,n  put 
through  at  slightly  higher  prices  than  those  quoted 
above.  ^ 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.-  Manufacturers  report 
wejj-sustained  business  and  the  jobbers  report  but  little 
tailing  off  in  orders  as  the  result  of  the  general  lull 
alter  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  seasons.     In  view 
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of  the  higher  prices  for  pulj)  and  various  other  raw 
materials  no  price  changes  arc. anticipated  for  some  time 
to  come  and  it  is  a  safe  assirmption  that  tjicrc  will  be  no 
downward  revision  at  any  rate.  ^)nioTi  paper  is  meetinjr 
witli  a  fair  demand,  there  heiiig  an  increasing  call  for 
it  for  manifolding  and  writing  pad  purposes. 

TA(r  MANILA. — .'^'hc  upward  tendency  of  .mosi 
lines  of  paper  was  shown  last  week  by  a  jump  in  the 
price  of  tag  manila  by  about  twenty  per  cent.  The  new 
long  jobbers'  price  list  now  quotes  the  cheaper  grade 
tag  manila  at  $9.40  per  one  hundred  pounds  and  the 
better  grades  at  $13.30,  f.o.b.  mill.  The  indication  ap- 
pears to  be  that  most  pai)ers  in  which  ground  wood  is 
u.sed  are  liable  for  an  increase. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.—  Toronto  rag  and 
paper  .stock  dealers  are  basing  their  (piotatious  on  those 
prevailing  in  the  Ignited  States  and  mills  appear  loth 
lo  ))ay  the.  prices  asked.  It  is  .stated  that  United  States 
brokers  are  in  the  Canadian  market  offering  $4.00  a  ton 
more  for  mixed  paiiers  than  the  Canadian  milib  are 
offering.  The  rag  stock  market  is  beginning  to  open 
u))  nicely  and  there  is  a  fair  enquiry  for  general  lines. 
The  market  in  both  the  rag  and  paper  stock,  however, 
is  generally  unsettled  with  a  strong  upward  tendency. 
Local  firms  report  that  they  are  selling  rag  and  paper 
stocks  to  points  as  far  afield  as  Indianapolis,  paying 
freight  and  making  a  better  profit  than  can  be  done  in 
doing  business  localh'. 

CARD  BOARDS. —  A  revision  of  prices  of  coated 
card  boards,  transllucent  bristols  and  railroad  board  took 
place  last  week  when  a  few  lines  were  reduced  about  ten 
per  cent.  Several  of  the  lines,  however,  remain  unal- 
tered in  price. 

COATED  PAPER.—  The  paper  coating  mills  report 
that  the.y  are  fairly  busy  working  on  current  orders  but 
not  very  much  has  been  booked  ahead.  The  scarcity 
of  casein  is  causing  considerable  concern  in  the  coating 
liaper  industry  and  it  is  stated  that  betwicen  the  scarcit.v 
and  the  extremely  high  price  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  sufficient  supplies.  It  is  be  'ieved  that  the  raw  .stock 
situation  and  other  features  of  the  situation  portend  an 
earlv  advance  in  th"  price  of  coated  paper. 

BOOKS,  BONDS  AND  WRITINGS.—  Jobbers'-'Ui 
these  lines  report  the  year  as  opening  up  rather  well, 
although  generally  speaking  business  was  quiet  for  the 
first  week  in  January.  However  the  travellers  are  now 
out  again  and  the  prospects  for  fair  business  during  the 
last  half  of  the  month  appear  to  be  good.  Book  paper 
mills  are  still  busy  and  have  orders  on  hand  for  a  con- 
siderable period  ahead. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  January  6  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Developments  in  the  raw  materials  of  which  paper  is 
manufactured  have  provided  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  markets  in  New  York  this  week.  There  have 
been  further  shai-p  advances  in  prices  of  old  cotton 
rags  and  waste  paper,  and  the  wood  pulp  situation 
appears  to  be  showing  renewed  vigor  though  no  change 
of  note  has  occurred  in  pulp  values.  Demand  for  raw 
material  of  various  kinds  wouhl  indicate  that  either 
paper  mills  are  consuming  large  quantities  of  stock  at 
present,  or  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a  scarcity  of  those 
grades  of  material  chiefly  wanted.  It  is  rather  unusual 
for  prices  of  papermaking  raw  stock  to  be  advancing 
at  just  this  time  of  the  year,  but  this  is  the  case  at  the 
moment,  and  the  extent  of  the  price  movement  during 
the  past  few-  days  is  such  as  to  make  it  of  real  im- 
portiince  to  the  industry. 


There  is  a  good  steady  business  transpiring  in  paper 
of  neai-ly  all  kinds.  The  bulky  descriptions,  such  as 
newsprint  and  book  paper,  are  moving  inj^exeegtionally 
large  amounts;  if  anything,  theE0|is  as  jg-ood  or -broader 
movement  than  during  the  prS'liciHiday  period,  arid 
everything  would  seem  to  poini'^odciuand  for  {)rint- 
ing  papers  of  all  kinds  holding  up  well  |oa%souie  months 
to  come.  The  holidays  have  of  course  served  fo  slow 
down  demand  somewhat  for  fine  papers,  and  for  box 
boards  and  some  kinds  of  tissue  papers,  but  this  is  a 
seasonal  condition  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  last. 
Big  business  in  the  pre-Christmas  season  greatly  re- 
duced slocks  of  these  kiiids  of  paper,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  consumers  and  jobbers  will  soon  find  it  necessary 
or  advisable  to  resume  l)\iying  on  a  wider  scale  to  re- 
plenish their  supplies. 

Newsprint  continues  in  a  strong  market  position.  Re- 
ports say  that  practically  every  mill  in  the  United 
States  has  its  entire  output  for  the  next  few  months 
sold,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  spot  suppliies 
of  newsprint,  eithei'  in  rolls  or  in  sheets,  are  far  from 
large.  In  the  past  several  .vears,  when  business  condi- 
tions were  unsettled,  newspaper  publishers  were  he- 
sitant about  entering  commitments  covering  their  re- 
quirements of  newsprint  when  the  first  of  the  year 
came  around,  many  choosing  to  trust  to  open  market 
buying  to  fill' a  large  part»of  tlieii'  paper  )u;eds.  This 
year,  however,  there  has  been  no  perceptible  rehurtancc 
on  the  part  of  publishers  to  contract  for  Jiewsprint. 
Instead,  most  publishers  have  gladly  placed  contracts, 
not  only  for  the  great  bulk  of  their  requirements  for 
some  months  ahead  but  in  a  good  many  cases  for  extra 
tonnage,  evidently  feeling  that  paper  prices  are  fully 
stabilized  and  that  they  would  gain  nothing  by  holding 
off  in  buying.  The  result  is  that  newsprint  manufactu- 
rers have  started  the  j^ear  w-ith  contracts  on  their  books 
absorbing  virtually  all  the  paper  they  are  likely  to 
produce  over  the  major  portion  of  1923.  The  market 
consequently  is  strong,  with  prices  holding  firm  at 
the  new  basis  effective  on  January  1,  and  with  outside 
buyers  finding  it  no  easy  matter  to  locate  newsprint 
for  spot  shipment. 

Book  papers  are  marked  by  a  steady  increase  in 
(iemand  and  prices  rule  firm.  Mills  in  the  East,  and 
enjoying  a  small  freight  rate  to  New  York  are  quoting 
machine  finished  book  at  about  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
this  city,  with  down  to  6.75  cents  mentioned  in  some 
quarters,  but  manufacturers  out  West  want  about  7.50 
cents  for  this  kind  of  book  paper  delivered  New  York, 
coated  book  paper  is  strongly  quoted,  with  the  trend 
of  prices  distinctly  upward. 

No  improvement  of  note  has  .yet  occurred  in  box 
boards.  Boards  for  the  folding  and  corrugated  box 
industries  are  inactive  and  stead.v  demand,  but  set- 
up box  manufacturers  are  buying  board  in  small 
aniounts,  so  that  chip  and  news  board  are  in  a  quieter 
market  position  than  other  descriptions.  The  rising 
trend  of  waste  paper  prices  nevertheless  makes  for  a 
firm  price  position  of  the  latter  kinds  of  board,  and 
eastern  mills  are  generally  ((noting  at  least  $52.50  a 
ton  delivered  New  York  for  plain  chip  and  from  $55 
a  ton  upward  for  ncM's  board. 

Demand  for  wrapping  paper  holds  up  fairly  well 
though  there  has  been  some  little  recession  recently. 
Manufacturers  with  few  exceptions  have  enough  orders 
on  file  to  keep  them  busy  for  a  time,  and  quotations 
are  fully  maintained.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping 
is  quoted  at  an  average  of  7.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
New  Yox'k,  with  prices  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  either 
side  of  this  price  heard. 
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(JKOUND  WOOD.  —  Whilf  some  members  of  the 
trade  are  disposed  to  describe  the  market  for  ground 
wood  as  comparatively  quiet,  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
mechanical  pulp  is  scarcely  to  be  had  at  reductions  in 
price.  If  anythinpr,  producers  seem  inclined  to  ask 
higher  prices.  There  have  been  reports  to  the  effect 
that  domestic  ground  wood  has  been  sold  at  $42  and 
$43  a  ton  at  grinding  plants  —  even  beyond  these  fig- 
ures has  been  mentioned  in  out  of  the  way  cases  —  and 
proof  is  not  wanting  that  about  the  lowest  at  which 
sizeable  quantities  of  ground  wood  of  good  quality  can 
be  bought  is  $40  f.o.b.  griiuling  mills.  Demand  is  of 
fairly  broad  scope.  Newsprint  manufacturers  show 
pronounced  interest  and  seem  ready  to  absorb  any  lot 
of  pulp  offered  them  within  reasonable  price  limits, 
while  the  acknowledged  low  level  of  mill  stocks  of 
ground  wood  is  a  factor  which  is  playing  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  market  at  present.  Many  look  for 
mechanical  pulp  prices  to  reach  much  higher  levels 
before  the  spring.  If  consumption  keeps  up  in  the 
volume  of  the  past  several  months  and  production  fails 
to  increase,  it  is  argued  that  nothing  can  prevent  prices 
from  rising  to  substantially  higher  levels  than  now 
obtained. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Demand  for  chemical  pulp  is 
beginning  to  improve  following  the  lapse  in  business 
occasioned  by  the  holiday  period.  Dealers  and  im- 
porters in  New  York  say  that  thus  far  no  big  business 
has  been  put  through,  but  that  paper  manufacturers 
are  inquiring  more  freely  and  that  indications  are  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  consumers  will  flock  into 
the  market  to  resume  purchasing  on  a  broad  scale. 
Prices  are  being  quotably  maintained.  Now  and  then 
reports  are  received  of  this  or  that  importer  or  dealer 
disposing  of  pulp  at  price  concessions,  but  this  pro- 
cedure seems  to  be  more  of  an  exception  than  the  rule, 
and  is  explained  b\-  the  desire  of  the  seller  to  move 
some  certain  lot  of  stock.  There  have  been  reports  of 
kraft  pulp  strengthening.  It  is  possible,  it  is  stated,  to 
get  some  small  supply  of  No.  1  foreign  kraft  at  2.75 
cents,  and  probably  a  shade  less,  though  importers 
mostly  are  quoting  several  dollars  per  ton  above  this 
price  level.  Bleached  sulphite  is  holding  its  own  in 
price,  as  is  soda  pulp. 

RAGS.  —  The  market  for  roofing  rags  is  in  a  near 
booming  condition.  Demand  is  active,  and  signs  are 
that  there  is  either  a  scarcity  of  rags  or  else  that 
dealers  are  holding  back  stocks  Avhilc  preferring  not 
to  sell  at  prevailing  prices.  Further  sharp  advance- 
ment has  been  scored  in  prices.  No.  1  domestic  roof- 
ing rags  have  sold  to  felt  paper  mills  this  week  at  1.30 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  2  domestic 
packing  has  brought  1.20  cents.  Most  dealers  are  re- 
ported asking  in  excess  of  these  prices  at  the  moment 
since,  it  is  asserted,  no  more  rags  can  be  secured  from 
packers  to  be  sold  to  mills  at  a  profit  at  these  figures. 

New  cuttings  are  quotably  steady,  and  old  rags  of 
the  better  qualities  rule  firm  in  price.  With  roofing 
stock  actively  wanted,  it  is  felt  by  dealers  that  other 
grades  will  soon  start  to  move  in  larger  volume,  and 
there  is  little  inclination  shown  to  press  supplies  onto 
the  market. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Most  kinds  of  old  paper,  the  low 
grades  in  particular,  have  rapidly  risen  in  price  this 
week.  Old  folded  newspapers  have  .iumped  to  a  level 
where  sales  to  board  mills  at  1.40  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York  have  been  made,  while  No.  1  mixed  paper  is 
up  to  about  1.15  cents  New  York,  old  No.  1  kraft  to 
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2.30  cents,  while  news  euttings  to  2.35  cents,  heavy  ma- 
gazines lo  2.60  cent.s,  and  mixed  books  at  2.25  cents. 
Demand  has  been  lirisk,  and  dealers  are  placing  mucli 
emphasis  on  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  locating 
nsual  amounts  of  material,  it  being  their  contention 
that  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  usual  supply  of 
waste  paper  .is  now  available  owing  to  various  factors, 
including  the  inclement  weather,  liolding  up  collec- 
tions. Shavings  show  a  stiffening  price  trend.  Most 
sellers  want  at  least  4.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
for  No.  1  hard  wiiitc  shavings,  and  about  3.00  cents 
for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  while  exti-a  fine  i)ack 
ing  is  quoted  coTisiderably  above  these  figures.  That 
the  market  is  strong  and  that   supplies  are   none   too 


plentiful  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  dealers  and  packers 
in  frequent  cases  are  turning  down  orders  at  prices 
which  do  not  measure  up  to  their  ideas  of  present 
values.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  as  if  prices  will  go 
liigher  uidess  available  supplies  become  larger  or  mill 
demand  recedes. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  rope  is  firm 
and  is  readily  bringing  6  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope,  with  sales  a 
little  above  this  price  basis  reported  in  some  cases. 
Old  bagging,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quiet  and  tending 
lower  in  value.  About  $1  a  hundred  pounds  New  York 
is  generally  quoted  on  No.  1  scrap  bagging,  with  gunny 
bagging  selling  at  around  1.25  cents  a  pound. 


With  the  Woodsmen 

ABSTRACTS    OF    FORESTRY    LITERATURE 

B-9  Annual  Report  of  New  Zealand  Service  for  year 
ending  March  31,  1922.  L.  M.  ELLIS,  Director  of 
Forestr\.  A  now  Fnri-sts  Act  was  enact cd,  effective 
April  1,  1922,  in  line  with  the  most  progressive  legisla- 
tion and  administration  elsewhere  and  repealing  formei- 
legislation.  This  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  .State  Forest  Service  as  a  separate  Department  of  tin; 
Government,  and  for  the  selection  of  the  staff  as  well 
as  for  the  creation,  protection  and  administration  of 
State  Forests.  Thus  are  ensured  unity  of  control,  con- 
tinuity of  policy,  and  eliminatidn  of  overlapi)ing  of 
services  The  report  of  the  Director  shows  that  during 
the  year  379,023  acres  of  forest  lands  Avere  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  gi'am!  total 
area  of  Crown  forests  provisionally  and  permanently 
gazetted  as  State  Forests,  and  other  lands  admiiiistered 
by  the  Forest  Sei-vice  is  7,  181,  975  acres  or  10.8  per 
cent  of  total  area  of  the  DominionVl  of  this,  1,689,- 
511  acres  is  permanent  State  forests.  Through  ex- 
ploratory reconnaissance,  an  additional  2,(3l4,O')0  acres 
has  been  located  which  is  suitable  for  forestry  manage- 
ment. A  national  inventory  of  timber  resources  is 
•inder  way  and  has  already  revealed  large  areas  of 
forest  not  suitable  for  settlement.  State  forest  revenues 
amounted  to  £30,836,  an  increase  of  56.5  per  cent.  Ex- 
penditures totalled  £107,582,  of  which  55  per  cent  was 
for  reforestation,  and  .36.4  per  cent  for  administration, 
protection  and  demarcation.  The  Forest  Service  ad- 
ministers grazing  and  wild  game  with  a  view  to  per- 
petuation of  these  resources,  and  has  in  hand  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities  in  the  State 
forests.  The  most  important  single  problem  of  the 
Forest  Service  is  forest  fire  pi'evention ;  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  a  real  beginning 
has  l)een  made  toward  its  solution,  by  the  employment 
of  fire  patrolmen,  the  construction  of  improvements, 
and  a  campaign  of  educational  propaganda.  The  patrol 
organization  is  yet  inadequate,  but  results  show  its  high 
value.  During  the  year,  4,949,750  trees  were  planted 
on  3,408  acres,  a  record.  The  total  area  of  State  planta- 
tions established  since  1896  is  41.868  acres.  From  the 
State  nurseries  were  supplied  to  farmers  and  private 
tree  planters  nearly  900.000  trees  and  435  pounds  of 
tree  seeds.  New  Zealand  is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  other  countries  for  its  timber.  The  Forest 
Service  is  endeavouring  to  right  the  baidance  by  en- 
couraging the  use  of  home-grown  timber,  closer  utiliza- 
tion.avoidance  of  wateful   practices,  and  forest  prod- 


ucts in\estigations.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  in 
silvical  1  esearch.  calculated  to  develop  the  best  methods 
of  regulating  exploitation,  so  that  the  forest  may  lie  i)er- 
l)etuate(i  through  wise  use.  The  new  Zealand  Forest 
Service  is  facing  its  heav,v  problems  manfuU.v,  under 
I  he  direction  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  a  Canadian  Forester. 
-C.L. 


FOREST  PROTECTION  CONVENTION 

On  January  23  the  Quebec  Forest  Protective  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  animal  conference  at  the  ]\Iount  Royal 
Hotel.  Montreal.  The  officials  and  members  of  the  as- 
sociation realize  the  terrible  losses  incurred  aniuiall.v 
by  the  forest  fires  in  Canada  and  are  making  a  strong 
effort  again  this  year  to  bring  before  the  public  the 
fact  that  unless  the  people  of  Canada  wake  up  to  their 
responsibility  as  citizens  and  part  owners  of  over  85 
per  cent,  of  the  forest  lands  of  Canada,  their  erand- 
childrcn  and  their  descendants  will  be  partly  deprived 
of  the  products  of  the  forest  for  their  comfort  and 
necessities. 

The  present-day  carelessness  with  fire  in  the  forests 
is  appalling.  Over  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  forest  fires 
are  due  to  human  negligence.  This  state  of  affairs 
should  not  exist.  The  public  should  be  aroused  by 
every  available  means  from  its  indifference  to  the  wil- 
ful destruction  of  public  properties  by  individuals 
who  act  like  fools  or  criminals.  So  say  the  forestry 
men. 

The  necessity  of  forest  protection  will  be  the  sub- 
.iect  matter  of  four  speakers  at  the  conference  on  the 
23.  Dr.  Howe,  Dean  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Forestry, 
and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Kernan,  manager  of  the  Donnaeona 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  will  give  the  foresters'  and 
logging  operators'  viewpoint  respectivel.v.  The  public 
will  be  represented  by  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  fninister 
of  lands  and  forests,  and  Prof.  Stephen  Jjcacoi-k,  of 
McGill  Universitj-,  will  give  a  short  talk. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  protective  sys- 
tems is  that  of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
A.ssociation  whose  representative,  Mr.  E.  T.  Allen  will 
be  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  conference 

With  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  perfection 
of  the  wireless  telephone  this  means  of  communication 
in  the  forest  is  now  practical  and  valuable  especially 
for  protective  purposes.  Demonstrations  will  be  given 
by  an  experienced  ranger  from  the  United  States  For- 
est Service. 


He  who  has  conferred  a  kindness  should  be  silent;  he 
who  has  received  one  should  speak  of  it. — Seneca. 
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PRINTING  PUSHES  PAPER  PRODUCTION 

New  York,  Dec  29.  "Aim-rifaii  coiisiinuTS  of  puptT  an' 
keeping  the  printing  plants  hnsy  and  tlic  paper  mills  ae- 
tivr  producing  the  raw  material  for  the  pri'sses,"  says  the 
monthly  market  review  of  The  Paper  and  Pulj)  Industry, 
the  monthly  Imlletin  to  its  nienilxrs  issued  by  the  Anieri- 
ean   Paper   and    Pulp   Association. 

"The  usual  seasonal  dullness,  with  the  filling  of  Chri.st- 
raas  orders,  is  being  felt,  but  the  dullness  is  no  more 
acute,  if  in  fact  so  severe  as  usual.  Production  in  all 
grades  is  heavy,  despite  the  slight  droj)ping  off  in  orders 
from  tlie  early   fall  months. 

"Reports  from  the  printing  industry  indicate  that  con- 
sumers of  paper  are  kee])ing  the  printing  plants  using 
paper  in  the  basis  of  98  percent  of  normal.  Meanwhile, 
the  merchants  are  s<iiding  paper  to  the  printers  at  a  rate 
of  8  percent,  above  normal,  but  are,  in  order  to  hold  down 
first  of  the  year  inventories,  holding  back  the  placement 
of  orders  to  the  manufacturers.  Even  with  this  condition 
the  mills  are  showing  heavy  production,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  witli  the  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  merchants  de|)leted  as  they  will  be  when  the  new 
year  begins,  there  will   be  .-i   rush  of  orders. 

"The  Newsprint  mills  are  op<rating  on  a  basis  of  prac- 
tically normal  capacity.  Despite  the  coming  in  of  some 
new  machines,  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  newsprint  com- 
panies is  running  all  of  its  mills  to  100  percent,  of  capa- 
city. 

"New.sprint  is  breaking  all  records,  due  to  heavy  adver- 
tising, and  book  paper  production  is  also  heavy,  due  to 
magazine  advertising.  There  is  a  general  tendency  toward 
increased  prices  for  raw  materials  used  by  the  paper  in- 
dustry." 
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WE  FURNISH 


SOAPSTONE 


Fine  in  grade 
Soft  in  quality 
Selected  with  care 

FOR  THE  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

KRAFT- SODA 
SITLPHATE 
PULP 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
and  CANAD.A 
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GET  BETTER  RESULTS  WITH 
CLEAN,   UNIFORM  ROSIN 

Many  paper  manufacturers,  who  are  using- 
Hercules  Wood  Rosin,  have  found  that  it 
improves  their  products  and  reduces  their 
costs  by  eliminating  changes  in  processes 
and  formulas  to  suit  variations  between 
different  lots  of  rosin.  The  reason  is  that 
Hercules  Wood  Rosin  is  free  from  impuri 
ties  and  is  uniform  in  quality. 

The  large  capacity  of  our  three  modem 
plants  and  the  fact  that  production  is,  at 
all  stages,  under  careful  technical  super- 
vision and  chemical  control  assure  vou  of  a 
dependable  supply  of  Hercules  Wood 
Rosin  with  the  qualities  you  need  for  ef- 
ficient work.  Except  for  the  whitest 
papers,  it  gives  results  equal  to  or  better 
than  gum  rosin. 

Our  technical  service  men  will  gladly  co- 
operate with  you  in  adapting  our  rosin  to 
any  special  requirements  you  may  have. 


_».i^ 


HEI{CUL£S  POWDEI{^  CO. 


WriLMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


SALES   OFFICES 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,   111. 
San  Francisco,   Calif. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Louisville,    Ky. 
Buffalo.    N.  Y. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
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HERCULES 
Naval  Stores 

Produced  Under  Chemical  Control 
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ARE     Till':     VOliKST     VKODVCTS 

LABOR ATORIES  FOR  SERVICE 

OR   EXTERTAIXMEXT^ 

It  is  understood  that  tlie  ghost  of  moving  tlie 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  to  Ottawa  is  not 
vet  laid  ^Ve  have  already  commented  ni  these 
eolumns  on  the  economic  fallacy  of  undertaking 
such  an  unnecessary  and  really  backward  step 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  Department  ot  the 
Interior  We  wish  now  to  ask  whether  this 
action  is  considered  as  a  means  of  making  the 
Laboratories  of  greater  usefulness  and  assis- 
tance to  Canadian  industries  or  a  source  ot 
entertainment  for  certain  members  ot  the  De- 
partment. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  is  but  one 
man  in  Canada  who  insists  on  making  the  change 
of  location  and  he  is  the  Deputy  Minister  ot  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Aii  mqmry 
directed  personally  to  him  failed  to  elicit  even  a 
semblance  of  a  logical  reason  for  contemplating 
the  change.  Mr.  Cory  seems  to  have  developed 
a  great  indness  for  the  Laboratories  and  a 
burning  desire  to  have  them  near.  The  editor  has 
been  vfsiting  the  Laboratories  m  he  interest  ot 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  with  considerable 
freouencv  for  six  years,  and  has  never  seen  .Mr. 
Cory  s  name  on  the  ^•isitors'  book  nor  heard  any 
of  the  staff  mention  his  presence. 

We  have  apparently  been  laboring  luicler  a 
mi  apprehension  as  to  the  function  ot  a  Forest 
Products  Laboratory.  It  has  been  our  ni- 
pression  that  these  laboratories  were  established 
for  the  assistance  that  they  might  be  m  tht 
development  and  use  of  the  forest  resouires  o 
Canada.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Fores 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  have  been  ot 
very  distinct  ser^^ce  to  the  wood-usmg  mdustries 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  extent  ot  this  service 
has  been  restricted,  not  by  the  location  ot  the 
laboratories,  but  by  the  lack  of  adequate  support 
in  a  financial  way  from  the  Government.  ihe 
various  industries  whose  interests  are  represented 
in  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atories have  given  cordial  and  generous  assistance 
in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  The  history  of  nearly  ten  years"  experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  no  serious  disad\an- 
tages.  if  perchance  there  be  any  disadvantages 
at  all.  in  the  present  location  of  the  Laboratories 
and  there  are  certain  distinct  advantages  in  fa\-or 


of  the  present  place.  No  one  would  suggest  for 
■A  moment,  however,  that  the  office  building  in 
wliicli  the  Timl)er  Physics  department  and  ad- 
ministration (piarters  are  housed  is  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  what  should  be  provided  for  a  Govern- 
ment department.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Govermiient  and  the  industries  that  have  re- 
ceived the  assistance  and  benefit  from  the  Labor- 
atories should  be  most  appreciative  of  the 
generous  hospitality  of  McCiill  L^niversity  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  valuable  property  for  the  pur- 
j)()ses  of  conducting  the  laboratory  work.  A 
clearly  nominal  rental  of,  say,  $20, ()()()  a  year, 
woiihl  mean  that  McCiill  has  given  the  Govern- 
ment much  more  than  the  equivalent  of  an  entire- 
ly adequate  and  modern  office  and  laboratory 
building  which  might  have  been  erected  at 
Government  expense  and  still  leave  a  good 
margin  from  the  sum  represented  by  the  rent. 

The  editor  has  frequently  visited  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  of  the  Laboratories  and  inspected 
the  (juarters.     It  has  been  easy  to  ^^suahze  the 
equipment  that  could  be  housed  and  the  wonder- 
ful work  that  could  be  done  in  those  laboratories 
even  as  they  are.  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional 
accomodation  that  could  be  provided  by  a  very 
slight    expenditure.      There    is    absolutely    no 
reason    for    even    considering    the    removal    of 
the   Pulp    and   Paper   Division    of  the   Labor- 
atories.      ^Miile    Ave  do    not    suggest    by    any 
means,  that  this  division  is  all  there  is  to  the 
Laboratories,  yet  we  do  feel  that  the  work  done 
in  conjunction  with  the   Pulp   and   Paper   In- 
dustry is  probably  the  most  important  line  of  in- 
vestigation that  can  be  undertaken  by  the  Labor- 
atories and  the  line  of  research  which  is  likely  to 
prove  most  profitable  to  Canadian  industry  and 
commerce.    The  valve  of  such  work  done  at  the 
Laboratories  depends  very  largely  on  the  inspira- 
tion that  the  laboratory  staff  gets  from  men  con- 
nected with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the 
assistance   obtained    from   the   pulp    and    paper 
mills.    Montreal  is  the  natural   rendezvous  for 
pulp  and  paper  men  and  it  is  the  habit  of  a  great 
many  technical  men  in  the  industry,  to  drop  in  at 
tlie  Forest  Products  Laboratories  when  they  are 
in  :Montreal.     This  valuable  and  necessary  con- 
tact with  the  technical  men  in  the  mills  would  be 
practically  lost  if  the  Laboratories  were  removed 
to  any  other  city.    The  Pulp  and  Paper  work 
leciuires  about  one  third  of  the  floor  space  to 
satisfy  the  whole  organisation,  and  as  we  have 
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said,  this  accomodation  can  very  reasonably  be 
put  into  first-class  shape.  The  University  has 
just  been  under  very  heavy  expense  in  carrying 
out  a  very  extensive  building  program  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  carrying  on  its  own  ac- 
tivities and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  under- 
take further  construction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government  which  should  blush  at  even  the 
thought  of  accepting  such  free  accomodation.  It 
is  no  doubt  mostly  the  intense  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  University  authorities  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  assistance  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian industry  that  lias  prompted  them  to  place 
the  two  buildings  occupied  by  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  at  the  disposal  of  the  (Govern- 
ment for  the  past  nine  years. 

In  the  event  of  the  Laboratories  being  moved 
to  Ottawa,  there  would  not  only  develop  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  installation  of  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pensive machinery  which  is  now  available  for  the 
use  of  the  staff'  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
University,  but  a  very  lamentable  break  in  con- 
tact between  the  University  and  the  Laboratories 
would  necessarily  result.  Another  exceedingly 
unfortunate  result  would  be  the  impossibility  for 
the  Laboratories  to  function  in  what  is  perhaps 
their  most  important  role,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  concerned,  and  that 
IS  a,s  a  semi-commercial  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  fundamental,  scientific,  investigational 
activities  of  the  University  and  the  practical, 
mill-size  operation  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  esta])lish  a 
Central  Research  Bureau  has  practically  forced 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  contemplate  the 
organization  of  a  Research  Department  under  a 
director  who  would  coordinate  the  work  done  at 
the  various  mill  Laboratories.  This  director,  if 
appointed,  will  naturally  be  located  in  Montreal 
at  the  Association  offices  and  will  be  in  a  position 
to  work  with  both  the  University  and  the  Labor- 
atories. It  is  inconceivable  that  a  responsible 
INIinister  will  consider  action  that  will  further 
handicap  tliis  most  necessary  kind  of  work  in  the 
development  of  a  major  industry,  and  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  will  await  with  great  in- 
terest the  last  word  with  regard  to  this  moving 
proposition,  namely,  that  the  idea  has  been 
dropped. 

Let  the  Department  heed  the  expressed  opin- 
ionof  prominent  men  in  Canada's  wood  using  in- 
dustries who  know  the  Laboratories  should  re- 
main in  Montreal. 
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ternational  liaison,  which  is  remarked  and  acknowl- 
edged frequently  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
progress  of  these  associations  during  the  last  few  years 
both  in  numbers  and  in  size  has  been  decidedly  niark- 
ed,  and  rests  not  only  upon  the  faith  of  those  res- 
ponsible for  the  organizations  and  the  stimulus  d^e 
to  a  sense  of  public  service,  but  also  (and  mainly)  upon 
tangible  results,  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  Many  of  the  research  as- 
sociations, young  as  they  are,  and  painful  and  slow 
llie  progress  of  most  research,  have  already  more  than 
justified  their  existence. 

Ill  Canada  we  have  as  yet  made  liardly  a  beginning 
in  tlie  ('stal)iishnient  of  Research  Associations.  We 
have  been  thus  negligent  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  now 
generally  recognized,  that  co-operation  in  research  is 
one  of  tlie  surest  means  toward  the  end  of  industrial 
progress.  This  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion;  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  proved  long  ago  in  Ger- 
many, but  only  lately  has  the  idea  been  applied  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  ■ —  excluding 
Canada.  It  is  not  that  we  Canadians  do  not  need  the 
aid  of  industrial  research ;  we  are  in  need  of  it  as  much 
or  more  than  any  other  country.  It  is  not  that  our 
industries  are  insufficiently  developed  to  support  the 
expense  of  combined  research ;  we  have  a  number  of 
well-founded  industries  of  outstanding  importance.  It 
is  not  that  we  have  lacked  information  as  to  the  value 
of  co-operation  research  and  the  means  to  its  adoption; 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  almost  ad  nauseam.  Our 
inability  to  act  when  action  is  so  clearlj'  demanded  is 
inexplicable,  unless  the  reason  is  that  we  Canadians 
are  still  too  near  the  pioneer  stage  of  development  to 
allow  of  efforts  that  are  more  characteristic  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization. 


RESEARCH  ASSOCIATIONS 
By  W.  M.  Goodwin,  Editor  Canadian  Mining. 
Constantly  there  is  noticed  these  days  in  the  tech- 
nical press  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  numerous  Research  Associations 
in  both  countries.     There  is,  as  well,  an  effective  in- 


THE  PATH  THE  CALF  MADE 

One  day  througli  the  primeval  wood 

A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calves  should  .- 

But  made  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

And  from  that  day,  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
Through  those  old  woods  a  path  was  made: 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out. 
And  dodged  and  turned  and  bent  about  : 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath. 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 

The  .years  pass  on  in  swiftness  fleet 
The  road  became  a  village  street : 
And  this  before  they  were  aware 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  dead. 
They  followed  still  his  crooked  way. 
And  lost  one  hundred  years  a  day : 
For  such  a  reverence  is  lent 
To  well  established  precedent. 

— Sam  Walter  Poss. 
(Reprinted  from  "The  Crest".) 
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Determination  of  the  Bleach  Requirement  of  Pulp' 

Bv  lUARNE  JOHXSEN  and  JOHN  L.  PARSONS, 

Hamnu'rinill  I'aper  CoiniJaiij', 

Eric,  I'ennsylvania. 


The  object  of  the  bleaching  of  pulp  consists  in  bring- 
ing about  a  definite  whiteness  through  the  oxidation 
of  tlie  colored  substances  without  attacking  the  fibers. 
An  excess  of  bleach  not  only  denotes  a  loss  in  bleach- 
ing material  but  also,  in  many  cases,  results  in  an  at- 
tack of  the  fibres.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  desired  white- 
ness is  not  secured  if  the  amount  of  bleach  solution  em- 
ployed is  insufficient. 

In  every  mill  larger  or  smaller  variations  in  the 
bleach  requirement  occur  and  only  when  the  bleaclung 
quality  of  the  pulp  is  exactly  known  at  all  times,  will  it 
be  possible  to  measure  the  amount  of  bleach  liquor 
so  that  a  pulp  of  definite  whiteness  can  be  produced 
without  loss. 

The  best  known  methods  for  determining  the  bleach 
requirement  (Arnot,  Wrede,  Klemm,  Sutermeister) 
have  been  compiled  by  Schwalbe  and  Sieber').  Of 
these,  perhaps  the  method  of  Klemm  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  useful  as  a  mill  control  test  but  has  not  been 
generally  adopted,  since  it  requires  five  hours  for  com- 
pletion. In  most  modern  mills  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  bleach  requirement  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

Bergman-)  has  recently  described  a  similar  method. 
He  bleaches  several  ten  gram  samples  (oven-dry  basis) 
of  a  pulp,  employing  a  consistency  of  31^  percent.,  for 
five  hours  at  40"  C.  with  different  amounts  of  bleach  so- 
lution, of  an  alkalinity  as  constant  as  possible.  In 
every  ease,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  a  distinct  ex- 
cess of  chlorine  should  be  present.  The  values  are  then 
plotted  in  restangular  co-ordinates  with  the  amounts 
of  consumed  chlorine  as  the  abscissas,  and  the  chlorine 
consumption  as  the  ordinates.  Through  two  of  the 
points  is  drawn  a  straight  line,  the  extension  of  which 
cuts  a  line  which  bisects  the  angle  between  the  co- 
ordinate axes.  The  position  of  this  point  of  intersec- 
tion represents  the  theoretical  amount  of  chlorine  re- 
quired for  bleaching.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  of 
the  two  points  must  lie  near  the  forty-five  degree  angle 
line  in  the  graph.  For  exact  analyses  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  this  point  be  connected  to  two  others  and  the 
average  of  both  points  of  intersection  with  the  bisect- 
ing line  be  computed. 

Since  the  bleach  requirement  of  the  pulp  to  be  tested 
is  in  most  cases  not  even  approximately  known,  this 
method  necessitates  a  number  of  analyses  with  differ- 
ent quantities  of  bleach  solution  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  selection  of  favorably  located  points.  For  this 
reason,  the  method  is  likely  to  be  too  bothersome  for 
mill  control  but  very  useful  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions. : 
Recently  Sieber^)  has  proposed  a  method  for  the 
classification  of  pulps  which  depends  upon  the  chlo- 
rine consumption.  This  method,  which  is  carefully 
worked  out  and  appears  as  a  valuable  contribution 
for  the  characterisation  of  pulps,  was  also  employed 
by  Sieber  for  the  determination  of  the  bleach  require- 
ment. We  have  applied  this  method  to  several  pulps 
and  compared  the  results  with  those  which  were  ob- 
tained with  other  methods.    Most  of  the  pulps,  which 


*ZeUstoff  und  Papier  11,  No.  11, 1922,  page  258. 


were  tested,  were  of  American  origin  and  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  Ritter-Keller  process.  Sample  "H"  was 
a  Scandinavian  Ritter-Keller  pulp  and  sample  "I"  a 
Scandinavian  Mitscherlich  pulp. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  investigation,  "Tingle's  bro- 
mi'ne  number"  or  "chlorine  factor"^)  determination 
was  used.  As  is  known,  this  method  depends  upon  the 
action  of  bromine  on  pulp  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
Itringing  about  a  uniform  action,  is  previously  dissolved 
in  a  mixtiye  of  concentrated  sulfuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  method  will  only 
give  reliable  results  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  an- 
alyst and,  for  that  reason,  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
general  use  as  a  control  of  technical  operations.  An- 
otlicr  objection  might  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
scribed weight  of  the  sample,  0.75  gram,  does  not  al- 
ways represent  a  good  average  one. 

Furthermore,   a   method  was   employed  in  this   in- 
vestigation that  was  worked  out  by  one  of  us  several 
years  ago  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Hammermill  Paper 
Company.    This  determination  depends  upon  the  action 
of  potassium  pemanganate  on  unbleached  pulps.  Since 
the  reaction  is  similar  to  the  effect  of  hypochlorites  on 
pulps,  at  first  an  oxidation  of  the  colored  constituents 
it  was  assumed  that  a  simple  relation  existed  between 
the  consumption  of  potassium  permanganate  and  the 
amount  of  chlorine  required  for  bleaching.      This  con- 
sumption depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  duration  of  action  and  the  temperature.     As 
a  result  of  several  experiments,  250  cc.  of  0.1-normal 
solution  to  10  grams  of  pui^  (oven-dry   basis)  was  se- 
lected as  the  working  ratio  between  the  permanganate 
and  the  pulp.     It  was  determined,  furthermore,  that 
during  the  fii'st  30  minutes,  the  reaction  was  very  rapid 
and   the   consumption  of  permanganate  inside  of  an 
hour  showed  a  typical  differentiation  of  pulps.     Af- 
ter an  hour  the  reaction  was  slower.   To  study  the  in- 
fluence of  the  temperature  on  the  rate  of  the  reaction 
experiments  were  made  with  pulps  of  different  bleach 
requirements.     The  above  mentioned  strength  of  solu- 
tion was  employed,  the  time  of  action  in  each  case  was 
one  hour  and  the  temperature  was  varied  in  the  differ- 
ent experiments  within  the  limits  20"  and  30"C.    It  be- 
came evident  that  the  rate  of  reaction  increased  with 
the  temperature:  the  permanganate  number   (see  be- 
low) increased  for  each  degree  Centigrade  within  the 
stated  limits  about  0.013  per  unit  permanganate  num- 
ber.   For  instance,  if  a  P.  No.  of  6.0  at  20"  C   was  ob 
tamed,  at  25"  C.  the  P.  No.  cf  the  same  pulp  would  be 
6.0  +  5(6.0)  (0.013)  =  6.39.  In  the  following  investiga 
tion  a  constant  temperature  of  25"  C.  was  employed 
The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 

10  grams  of  pulp  (on  the  oven-dry  basis)  are  disin 
tegrated  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  con 
tamed  m  a  500  cc.  wide-mouthed  flask  provided  with  a 
glass  stopper.  More  distilled  water  is  added  until  in 
all  225  cc.  of  water  are  present  in  the  flask  (inclusive 
of  the  water  present  in  the  pulp).  The  contents  are 
warmed  to  25"  C.  in  a  water-bath  and  exactly  25  cc 
1-normal  permanganate  solution  added.  The  contents 
are  stirred  with  a  large  glass  rod  and  aUowed  to  stand 
with  frequent  stirring  for  one  hour  at  25°  C.    Then  the 
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riask  is  closed,  vigorously  shaken,  aiul  about  100  ec. 
of  the  soiutiou  sucked  out.  From  tliis,  10  cc.  are  pipet- 
ted off  and  emptied  into  an  Krlenmeyer  flask,  whieh 
contains  10  cc.  O.l-normal  oxalic  acid  in  about  100  ce. 
of  -warm  water  acidified  with  sulfuric  acid.  This  solu- 
tion is  tlicn  titrated  .with  O.l-uornial  pcrnuingauate  so- 
lution. The  number  of  cc.  wiiicli  are  required  for  the 
titration  is  called  the  pernuingaiuite  number  (P.  No.). 

For  hard  pulps  where  the  P.  No.  is  greater  than  10, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  only  5  grams  of  pulp  instead  of 
10.  and  to  nudtiply  the  result  by  two. 

A  series  of  j)uips  were  tested  by  this  method  and  by 
tiiose  of  Sieber  and  Tingle  and  the  values,  so  obtained, 
compared  with  the  chlorine  consumption  of  pulps  ob- 
tained in  separate  experiments.  The  chlorine  con- 
sumption was  determined  by  bleaching  the  pulps,  witli 
an  excess  of  chloride  of  lime  solution,  to  definite  white- 
ness which  was  tested  in  the  following  manner:  from 
the  bleached  and  washed  pulps,  samples  were  cut  and, 
after  tlrying,  were  tested  for  whiteness  in  a  color 
matching  apparatus  as  described  in  a  report  of  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industry.') 

It  was  assumed  that  sharper  readings  could  be  se- 
cured if  the  pulps  were  not  bleached  to  a  snow  white- 
ness, but  to  the  color  of  the  usual  bleached  and  dried 
commercial  pulps.  According  to  our  experience,  this 
color  corresponds  to  the  85  per  cent,  white  wheel  of  oiir 
color  matching  apparatus.  The  amount  of  chlorine  nec- 
essary to  obtain  this  color  was  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

10  grams  of  puJtp  (on  the  oven-diy  basis),  after  dis- 
integrating in  distilled  water,  were  brought  into  a  500 
cc.  wide-mouthetl  flask  provided  with  a  glass  stopper. 
Fi'om  a  clear  calcium  hypochlorite  solution,  of  known 
coiu'cntration  (about  1.75%  active  chlorine)  and  al- 
kalinity (7  to  8,  according  to  Sieber's  method),  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  was  measured  to  allow  at  the  end  of  the°'^'' 
bleaching  test  an  excess  of  approximately  one  percent, 
ehloriiu'  (based  on  the  pulp).  Distilled  water  was  ad- 
ded so  that  in  all  300  cc.  were  present.  The  contents  o.io 
were  cai'efnlly  mixed  and  the  stoppered  flask  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  watei'bath  at  35"  C.  for  five  hours,  with 
frequent  shaking.  Then  the  solution  was  filtered  and 
the  excess  of  chlorine  determined  by  titration.  After 
washing  the  pulp,  its  color  was  determined  as  des- 
cribed previously.  In  this  article,  this  determination 
will  be  termed  the  "Standard  Method." 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  sunnnarized   in   the  fol- 
lowing table  (No.  1). 

From  the  data,  so  obtained,  and  the  chlorine  con- 
sumption, a  factor  can  be  calculated  for  each  method 
and  each  pulp.  This  factor  multiplied  by  the  value 
oljtained  in  each  test  should  determine  the  amount  of  ^-^ 
chlorine  required  for  bleaching.  These  factors  are  cal 
culated  in  every  case  and  given  in  Table  1  (fj,  f,,  f,) 

TABLE  NO.  1. 

Sieber  Tingle  Johnsen 

Chlorine 
f,       Factor       f 
0.134       1 
0.a46       1 
0.149 
0.141 
0.144 
0.141 
0.170 
0.179 
0.199 


\aluc  with  eacli  method — that  it  decreases  the  bleach  re 
quirement  of  the  pulj)  decreases.  The  factors  found 
for  ecah  method  were  plotted  in  rectang\dar  co-ordin- 
ates (see  curve),  in  which  the  value  for  the  chlorine 
consumption  numl)er,  chlorine  factor  and  jMn'mangan- 
ate  number  are  recorded  on  the  abscissa,  wliile  the  cal- 
culated factors  are  represented  on  the  ordinate.  It  is 
observed,  with  the  methods  of  Sieber  and  Johnsen, 
that  the  values  for  the  factors  fall  very  nearly  on 
straight  lines,  the  directions  of  which  are  expressed  by 
the  following  formulas: 

f,  =  0.104  +  (.'1  ('.  No.  (0.00144). 


f.  =  0.415  +  P.  No.   (0.025) 


bleaching  can 
these  formulas 


The  amount  of  chlorine  required  foi 
lie  computed  for  any  pulp  by  applying 
directly : 

%  CI  =  CI  C.  No.  (0.104  ±  CI  C.  No.  (0.00144) 


Cl  ±  P.  No.  [0.415  -f  P.  No.  (0.025)  I 


The  values  in 
fiu-nnilas. 

Mctho.l     ytaiulani 


Table  2  were  obtained  bv  using  these 


TABLE  NO. 

Sieltcv 


Pulp 
Xo. 

V 
<; 
D 
A 
B 
C 

]•: 
n 
I 


('alcul.atfd 
Chlorine     Amount  of 
Consumption    Chlorine 

%  % 


2.79 
a.  03 
3.7.-. 
4.01 
4 .  .')S 
f) .  50 
6.69 
8.3 
13.2 


2.80 

2 .  77 

3.54 

4.13 

4.78 

6.22 

6.31 

7. '9 

13.2 


Variation 
from 
Standard 

% 
+  0 


-f3.0 
-1-4.4 
+  13.0 
—5.7 
—4.8 
±0 


.Johnsen 
Calc'd        \'ariation 
.\mount  of       from 
Chlorine      Standard 


% 
2.77 
3.25 


13 


46 
13 
44 

25 
40 
,78 
2 


% 
+0. 

+  7.2 
-7.7 
-+-3.0 
—3.0 
—4.5 
-1-10.3 
4-5.8 
±» 


Method    Standard 


Pulp 

% 

Cl.  Con- 

Cl.C. 

No. 

A.lded 

sumed 

No. 

F 

4.0 

2.79 

20.9 

G 

4.80 

3.03 

20.7 

D 

4.70 

3.75 

25.2 

A 

5.60 

4.01 

28.5 

B 

5.60 

4.58 

31.9 

C 

6.50 

5.50 

38.9 

E 

8.30 

6.69 

39.3 

H 

9.50 

8.30 

46.3 

I 

13.50 

13.2 

66.2 

06 
11 
1  .40 
I  .44 
1.70 
1.85 
1.87 
2 .  35 
3.68 


2.63 
2.73 
2.68 
2.78 
2.69 
2.97 
3.58 
3.53 
3.59 


P.  No. 

5.1 


6.1 

7.0 

7.4 

8.4 

10.8 

12.2 

16.2 


0.547 

0.522 

0.615  0-9 

0.573 

0.619 

0.655 

0.620  0 

0.680 

0.815 


1.1 


0.7 


It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  factor  is  not  a  constant 
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111  several  iiistaui'es  the  variations  in  Itoth  nietlnxls 
between  the  caleulated  amounts  of  clilorine  and  the 
amounts  determined  by  the  bleaeli  tests  are  api)ri'ci 
al>le.  But  when  it  is  eonsidered  that  the  invest ijxat ion 
includes  pulps  of  very  different  hleaeh  requirement 
and  different  ori<riii,  it  appears  that  these  two  methods 
w  ill  i)rove  to  be  very  valuable  for  mill  eontrol. 

Of  eourse  it  is  not  jiossible  to  direetly  employ  the 
above  giveu  formulas  in  every  mill,  for  bleaehing  con- 
ditions are  very  different  in  different  mills.  The  num- 
nitude  of  the  factor  in  a  given  mill  depends  upon  many 
details  in  the  bleachinjr  process  (bleachinfi  apparatus, 
consistency  of  the  pidp.  temperature,  nature  of  the 
bleach  solution,  etc.t  and  upon  the  wiiiteuess  decided 
for  the  bleached  i>ulp.  It  is  however,  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  this  factor  for  each  mill  liy  carrying  (uit 
a  small  number  of  tests. 

The  results  which  were  secured  by  Tingle's  method 
show  that  the  factor  to  be  used  does  not  inerease  pro- 
portionally with  the  hardness  of  the  pulp,  but  rather 
that  it  is  one  constant  for  a  series  of  easy  bleachin;.' 
pulps,  and  aiidtlier  constant  for  difficulty  l)l('acluii<r 
pulps. 

This  method,  however,  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried 
out  to  draw  a  final  conclusion  as  to  its  merits.  We  ex- 
pect, however,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  interest- 
ing cldorine  factor  is  carefully  developed,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  very  valuable  method  in  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  pulps. 

As  previously  stated,  the  permanganate  method  was 
developed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Hammermill  Paper 
Company,  and  has  been  employed  for  four  years  in  that 
mill  as  a  control  test  in  tlie  mill  operations. 
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Note. — This  paper  is  expected  to  cause  some  discus- 
sion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section, 
Januan^  24  and  25.— Ed. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  LOG.  TABLE 

Have  voii  ivir  bcin  "nut  in  llii  wcxids"  .iwaj'  from  a 
table  of  logarithms  and  "ui)  against  it"  simply  because 
you  didn't   lia\<'   any   log.-iritbiiis  to   work   with? 

If  NO.  this  rough  inctliod  of  finding  approxiin.itc  logari- 
thms will  doubtless  interest  you.  It  is  simple  and  very 
easily  rcuieinbcred. 

Lay  off  axes  A  C,  and  H  C'  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
I'roin  the  intersection  lay  off  nine  ecpial  spaces  to  the 
left  as  shown  and  mark  them  I.  -'.  .'t.  10  from  left  to 
right. 

Then  lay  off  ten  equal  spaeis  upward  from  the  in- 
tersection as  shown  ;ind  in.irk  them  0.   1,  0.2,  0..'},  etc. 

Tlii-n  with  the  extreme  .\  and  B  as  centers,  and  distance 
.VB  as  the  radiu.s,  locate  D.  From  that  center  describe  the 
are  AB. 


CHINA  NEEDS  NEWS  PRINT  OF  SPECIAL  SIZE 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Coniniissioner. 
Shanghai.  China,  is  spending  some  time  in  Canada  con- 
ferring with  manufacturers  of  various  lines  regarding 
doing  an  export  business  with  China.  He  states  that 
China  uses  considerable  news  print  but  that  it  is  of  a 
special  size  and  much  lighter  in  weight  than  is  turned 
out  by  the  Canadian  mills.  The  exports,  therefore, 
from  the  Dominion  have  been  limited.  China  buys  con- 
siderable British  Columbia  fir  and  the  importations  of 
timber  last  year  amounted  to  42,000,000  feet. 


Ocean  Falls,  B.C.,  January  8.  —  E.  V.  Johnston  was 
killed  and  David  Patton  was  injured,  when  a  piece  of 
heavy  machinery  from  the  steamer  Venture  c-ashed 
to  the  dock  here  on  Simday. 


/V'l         Z       3        A        S       b        1        9         ^        \o  Q 

We  are  now  ready  to  read  off  our  approximate  logrithras. 

For  example,  what  is  the  lograithm  of  4? 

The  dotted  line  shows  how  it  is  found.  It  is  just  a 
hair  more  than   0.(). 

Anvbody  familiar  with  logarithms  will  now  understand 
the  rest. 

It  is  more  convenient,  of  course,  to  make  the  drawing 
on  squared  pajuT,  but  if  .such  paper  is  not  handy  one 
can  easily  do  without  and  use  jilain  paper. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  claimed  to  be  "better"  than  a 
logarithm  table,  nor  is  it  as  good,  but  as  an  approximate 
method  results  will  be  found  to  be  "pretty  close"  to  the 
tabular  results.  Best  of  all  is  its  simplicity  and  ease  with 
which  this  method  can  be  remembered.  Do  it  once  and  you 
will  never  forget  it. 

N.  G.  Near 


PULP  AND  PAPER  SECURITIES  PROMINENT 

Greenshields  and  Company  of  Montreal,  liave  recent- 
ly issued  a  catalog  of  Iligth  Grade  Canadian  Invest- 
ments. The  pages  of  this  catalog  de.scribe  the  proper- 
ties represented  by  the  securities  and  show  the  capita- 
lization, production,  earnings  and  history  of  the  various 
companie.s  whfse  securities  are  handled  by  Greens.hields 
and  Company.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pulp  and 
paper  companies  liold  a  prominent  place  among  the 
securities  described.  A  cop.y  of  this  catalog  would  be 
a  very  handy  thing  for  a  person  who  is  interested  in 
the  principal  information  regarding  investment  possi- 
bilities. 


The  name  of  the  concern  formerly  known  as  the  Mon- 
treal Paper  Co..  Limited  is  now  Bishop  and  .Sons  Limited. 
There  has  been  absolutely  no  change  in  the  management, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  company  remains  as  before. 
Bishop  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  manufacture  a  variety  of  felts  at 
Port  Neuf  Station.  P.  Q. 
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Kraft  As  a  Printing  Paper 


By  \V.  H.  SPIERRIFK,  of  llodge-Sherriff 
Paper  Co.,  Toronto. 
Ten  years  ago  most  printers  would  bave  ridiculed 
the  suggestion  that  kraft  paper  could  be  used  for  art 
printing.  In  fact,  few  printers  knew  what  the  word 
kraft  meant  and  those  who  did  classed  it  as  a  wrap- 
ping paper  ]nire  and  simple  and  one  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  high  pedestal  as  the  art  papers  then  in 
use  for  various  attractive  printing  jobs. 

But  times  and  manners  change  and  since  1912  kraft 
paper  has  become  known  the  world  over  as  a  paper 
that  can  be  adapted  to  many  and  varied  uses.  The 
strides  that  have  been  made  by  this  paper  in  connec- 
tion with  printing  are  nothing  short  of  marvelous,  in 
fact  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  short  space 
of  eight  or  nine  years  kraft  has  developed  into  a  verit- 
able art  paper. 

While  the  majority  of  printers  are  at  present  ignor- 
ant of  its  high  qualities,  there  are  not  a  few  of  the 
more  important  and  progressive  members  of  the  craft 
who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  something  new  and 
novel,  who  have  produced,  with  unqualified  success, 
circulars,  prospectuses,  company  reports,  that  call  for 
something  in  the  way  of  originality,  booklets,  broch- 
ures and  many  other  artistic  productions  in  colors.  In 
fact,  judging  from  some  of  the  work  that  has  been 
turned  out,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
possibilities  of  kraft  for  commercial  printing. 

It  is  specially  adaptable  for  color  work  and,  owing 
to  its  rich  brown  tone,  browi  inks  especially  can  be 
used  with  telling  effect.  It  stimulates  the  imagination 
and  creative  faculties  of  the  designer  and  compositor 
and  assists  them  to  produce  work  that  is  bound  to 
command  attention  and  admiration.  It  lends  itself 
to  designs  of  brilliant  coloring  with  as  much  readiness 
as  to  combinations  of  quiet  colors  and  as  a  paper  for 
advertising  purposes  it  has  few  equals. 

Two  of  the  principal  features  of  this  paper  are  its 
rich,  attractive  appearance  and  its  wonderful  strength 
which  is  an  important  point  in  connection  with  book- 
lets, cover  papers  and  other  work  where  constant 
liandling  is  the  rule. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  kraft  required  for  spe- 
cial purposes  such  as  envelopes,  cover  papers,  calen- 
dars, booklets  and  other  work  which  requires  excep- 
tional care  where  the  question  of  high  class  printing 
is  involved.  Large  quantities  of  this  paper  have  been 
exported  to  Overseas  Dominions  for  letter  press  print- 
ing and  in  one  case  an  important  shipment  was  used 
by  the  Government  of  one  of  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
with  considerable  success,  for  census  forms. 

Kraft  paper  for  printing  receives  more  care  during 
the  process  of  manufacture  than  is  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  wrapping  paper  sheet  and  it  is  soi'ted  and 
finished*  in  the  same  manner  and  with  as  much  care 
as  in  the  case  of  higher  class  printing  papers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adaptability  of  this  paper 
to  various  uses  is  becoming  more  apparent  day  by  day 
and  the  progressive  printer,  whose  mind  is  open  to 
the  reception  of  new  ideas,  who  is  awake  to  new  op- 
portunities and  who  is  not  a  slave  to  tradition,  will  in 
due  course  reap  the  reward  of  his  fore-sight. 

To  Develop  The  Gres  Falls 

The  St.  Maurice  Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Shawinigan  "Water  &  Power  Co.  has  acquired  title  in 


fee  simple  to  the  power  lights  at  Gres  Falls  from  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Co.  and  plan  immediately  to  construct 
a  dam  giving  a  60  ft.  head  and  developing  120,000  H.P. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  done  in  18  months  or 
sooner. 


THE  THREE  STAGES  OF  SELLING 

Sixty  paper  mill  executives  and  salesmen  attended 
the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  New  England  members 
of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry 
at  the  Colony  Club  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  January 
5,  and  after  an  afternoon  get-together,  and  dinner, 
Fred  W.  Main  of  the  Worthy  Company  Association 
was  introduced  as  toastmaster  by  John  E.  A.  Ilussey, 
Vice-President  for  the  New  England  district. 

President  Raybold  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  ■ 
Association  was  the  first  speaker,  reviewing  three 
states  in  the  development  of  salesmanship  in  the  paper 
indu.stry.  The  first  stage,  he  said,  was  the  sample  case 
stage,  where  salesmen  went  out  with  a  case  of  samples, 
selling  by  sample  without  idea  of  selling  a  new  organi- 
zation or  service.  The  second  stage  was  that  of  the 
manuscript  case,  where  fewer  samples  were  taken  and 
where  attempts  were  made  to  sell  all  of  a  certain  grade 
of  paper  in  stock  at  the  mill.  At  this  time  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  purchaser  or  the  jobber  to  go  to  the 
mill  and  buy  everything  he  needed  that  was  in  stock 
in  the  mill.  The  third  stage,  which  has  recently  begun 
in  the  industry,  was  indicated  as  a  period  of  selling  of 
an  organization  and  of  service,  a  salesman  going  out 
without  samples  but  selling  a  particular  mill  organiza- 
tion, and  emphasizing  at  all  times  service.  Mr.  Ray- 
bold  also  emphasized  the  development  of  right  under- 
standing between  the  different  mills  in  the  industry, 
and  this  understanding  he  said  had  come  through  the 
gradual  willingness  of  mill  i-epresentatives  to  sit  down 
together  as  at  this  dinner  to  discuss  common  problems 
and  to  get  acquainted.  He  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Salesmen's  Association  and  the  opportunity  which 
it  was  offering  for  the  salesmen  of  the  industry  to 
keep  together  for  individual  betterment  and  for  the 
betterment  of  the  entire  group. 

S.  L.  Willson,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company  was  given  a  very  hearty  greeting 
and  a  welcome  to  the  paper  industry  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Willson  spoke  briefly  of  the  salesman  as  he  has 
seen  him  during  the  past  years  while  connected  with 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  paper  merchants'  organiza- 
tions in  the  Middle  West. 

C.  R.  Crocker,  of  Crocker-McElwian,  was  then  called 
upon  and  for  the  executives,  welcomed  Mr.  S.  L.  Will- 
son  to  New  England  and  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
manufacturers  of  paper.  Mr.  Crocker  emphasized  tiie 
results  of  association  activities  in  the  industry  which 
show  themselves  everywhere  at  the  |ircsent  time 
through  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  activities. 

George  A.  Galliver,  American  Writing  Pai>cr  Com- 
pany, was  called  upon  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  value 
of  men  getting  together  as  at  the  dinner,  for  discus.sion 
of  common  problems.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
"with  charity  to  all  and  malice  toward  none,"  both 
manufacturers,  salesmen,  and  merchants  would  be  able 
to  build  up  a  greater  paper  industry.  He  emphasized 
the  need  of  everyone  connected  with  the  paper  indus- 
try boosting  the  industry  at  every  turn.  He  then 
spoke  briefly  of  the  way  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  has  been  working  to  educate  the  printer  as 
to  the  right  use  of  paper. 
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Uses  of  the  Microscope  in  Pnper  Mills 

Equipment  of  the  Laboratory  Worker  for  the  Micro- 
scopical Examination  of  Samples 
Hv   .lA.MKS   STKAl'lIAN 
Ddiisidf   Paper   Mi 


The  mi(',roscoi)e  ajipears  to  liave  beoii  introduced  to 
the  paper  industry  early  in  the  nineteenth  eentury  l)y 
paper-makers  who  were  amateur  mieroseopists.  The 
writer  has  an  old  simple  niieroseoi)e  which  \\a.s  used 
successively  hy  three  fjeiienilions  of  an  old  Sc-ottish 
papermaking  family. 

During  the  first  halt'  of  the  eentury,  from  the  iiiti-o 
duetion  of  the  (taper  machine  about  the  year  ISOT  (<> 
the  early  fifties,  paper  was  made  in  this  country  al- 
most exclusively  from  rags  and  the  ])rimary  use  of 
the  microscope,  that  of  distinguishing  the  vegetable 
sources  of  various  fibers  was  thus  limited.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  eentury  however,  which  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  straw,  esparto  grass,  wood  and 
other  new  raw  materials,  jiaperniaking  rajtidly  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
Great  Britain.  During  this  period  we  established  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
paper,  and  this  we  still  maintain. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  fibers,  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  papermaking  became  more  apparent, 
and  when  towards  the  end  of  the  eentury  papermakers 
began  to  employ  trained  scientific  men,  the  latter 
found  this  optical  instrument  already  in  extensive  use 
in  the  industry.  What  the  English  papermaker  owes 
to  the  amateur  microscopist  and  exactly  how  nmcb  we 
are  indebted  to  the  latter  can  hardly  be  appreciated  at 
the  present  day.  The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  in- 
quire into  the  history  of  many  of  the  pioneers  of  mod- 
ern papermaking  in  this  country,  and  he  was  surprised, 
but  not  astonished,  to  find  that  the  majority  were 
amateur  mieroseopists. 

Origin  of  Fiber  Microscopy 

The  foundations  of  fiber  histology  were  laid  down 
by  Quekett  in  his  "Lectures  on  Hi.stology"  (1851). 
and  were  first  applied  specifically  to  the  examination 
of  paper  by  Suffolk  in  his  "Microsopical  Manipula- 
tion" (1869) — a  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Quekett  Club,  The  scientific  study  of  the  microscop- 
ical examination  of  fibers  from  the  technical  side  was 
continued  in  valuable  publications  by  Wiesner  (Wien 
1867)  and  Vctillart  (Paris  1876).  The  technology  of 
paper  microscopy  was  specially  developed  in  Germany 
by  Herzberg  (1*888),  Behrens  (1896).  and  Ilanause'k 
(1901),  and  in  Austria  by  v.  Hohnel  (1888). 

In  this  country  much  of  the  recent  literature  on  the 
microscopy  of  paper  fibers  has  been  borrowed  from 
German  textbooks,  but  the  scientific  application  of  the 
microscope  in  practical  laboratory  work  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  a  few  well-known  mieroseopists,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Christie  (photomicrographs) 
and  Flatters  (preparations)  and  by  the  woi-k  done  in 
the  laboratories  of  technical  chemists  connected  witli 
the  papermaking  industry :  among  the  latter  we  find 
Cross  and  Bevan,  Evans  and  Wirtz,  Gemmell,  Beadle, 
and  Sindall,  all  of  whom  have  done  much  for  paper 
microscopy  by  research  work,  publications  and  trans- 
lations, and  personal  tuition. 


•Read  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal   Microscopical   Society,   London. 


Aberdeen,   Scotland 

Uses  of  the  Microscope  in  Paper  Mills 

Til.'  microscope  is  generally  used  in  the  paper  mill 
laboratory,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  identification  of 
various  fibers  in  common  use,  such  as  linen,  cotton, 
hemp,  esparto  grass,  straw,  manila,  jute,  wood,  etc. 
The  ])ulped  fiber  is  mounted  temporarily  in  one  of 
the  numerous  iodine  stains,  prepared  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  examined  under  a  medium  power;  a  good 
16  mm.  objective  is  the  most  useful  lens  for  this  work. 
The  fibers  are  identified  by  their  characteristic  forms 
and  markings,  and  the  percentage  composition  of  mix- 
tures estimated  to  within  5  percent.  For  accuracy  in 
this  work  long  experience  and  constant  practice"  are 
necessary.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  random 
workers  varying  as  much  as  10  to  15  percent,  in  their 
estimates  of  percentage  composition.  The  differentia- 
tion and  identification  of  fibers  is  used  : 

(a)  in  the  analysis  of  samples  sent  to  the  mill, 
for  matching  with  orders,  and 

(b)  controlling  and  checking  the  work  of  the 
practical  papermaker  in  his  blending  of  var- 
ious fibrous  stocks. 

The  routine  work  in  the  average  paper  mill  labora 
tory  also  generally  includes : — 

(c)  the  identification  of  starches  (used  in  siz- 
ing) ; 

(d)  the  examination  of  mineral  powders  (used  as 
fillers)  such  as  kaolin,  gypsum,  tale,  etc.; 

(e)  the  identification  of  foreign  matter,  and  trac- 
ing the  origin  of  "dirt"  particles  in  pulp 
and  paper; 

(f)  in  some  mills  the  beating  process  and  the  re- 
duction of  fiber-length  is  partly  controlled 
by  microscopical  observation.  In  mechani- 
cal woodpulp  mills  the  grinding  is  largely 
controlled  by  microscopical  observation  or 
projection  by  some  form  of  the 
microscope. 

From  my  own  experience  of  paper  mill  laboratories 
1  tind  few  mieroseopists  who  attempt  to  extend  their 
work  much  beyond  the  ground  outlined  above  Few 
also  attempt  to  use  the  simplest  form  of  microtome 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  cro.ss  sections  mav  be  quicklv 
cut  for  t^emporary  mounts  of  fibers,  and  much  may  be 
learned  from  them. 

Training  in  Microscopical  Technic 

The   remarks   I  make   under  this  head   applv   par- 

with  p,  ofit  by  workers  in  other  industrial  laboratories 
A  good  training  in   practical   microscopical   teehninue 
IS    necessary    and    a    fairly    wide    knowledge    o?  Til 
blanches   o     microscopical   science   desirable!   together 
with  a  small  but  carefully  selected  bookshelf  of  refer 
ence  works.     The   laboratory   worker  who   desires  to 
get  the  best  out  of  his  microscope  should  be  able    o 
mount  and  stain  a  bacterial  film,  stain  and  cut  a  ve.et. 
able  section    grind  a  mineral  section,  prepare  and  eich 
a  me  al.  and  be  conversant  with  the  practical  erment 
of  miero-chemical  manipulation.     He  should  also  h  "ve 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  four  methods  of  illumin 
ation,  VIZ.,  direct  light,  reflected  light,  dark  groZl 


lantern 
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and  polarized  light,  and  he  should  also  be  able  to  re- 
cord his  work  with  the  camera. 

The  laboratory  worker  frequently  pleads  lack  of 
time  to  study  and  cover  such  ground.  I  have  found 
by  experience,  and  have  always  taught,  that  such 
knowledge  saves  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aim  at 
carefully  prepared  mounts  for  permanent  collection. 
Speed,  simplicity,  a  little  care  and  practice  are  neces- 
sary. Every  substance  or  material  that  comes  to  the 
laboratory  for  physical  or  chemical  examination 
should  first  be  submitted  to  suitable  microscopical 
preparation  and  examination.  The  information  so 
gained  freiiuently  solves  problems  qualitatively,  leav- 
ing only  the  (piantitative  work  to  be  done,  and  never 
fails  to  yield  guidance  for  method  in  the  latter  work. 

"Wiiat  do  you  expect  to  see  there?"  I  am  frequent- 
ly asked  by  someone  when  I  take  a  substance  to  the 
microscoix' :  something  thHt  is  not  usually  examined 
microscoiiically.  "'I  do  not  know."  I  reply,  "but  I 
expect  to  find  something." 

Physico-Chemical  Problems  in  Papermaking 

In  the  manufiicture  of  paper  numerous  problems 
and  difficulties  arise.  Some  of  the  problems  are  chem- 
ical, some  phy.sical,  and  other  physico-chemical.  The 
processes  of  isolation  of  cellulose  from  raw  materials 
by  digestion  and  bleaching  are  largely  chemical.  The 
beating  process,  whereby  the  cellulose  is  broken  up 
mechanically  and  rendered  colloidal  to  varj-ing  de- 
grees, is  largely  physical.  The  processes  of  sizing  and 
coloring  paper  stock  present  numerous  physico-chemi- 
cal problems. 

Variations  in  the  methods  of  conducting  such  pro- 
cesses produce  a  variety  of  results  which  are  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  practical  papermaker  in  the  pro- 
duction of  desired  physical  properties  in  the  many 
kinds  of  paper  made  for  particular  purposes.  The 
practical  papermaker  works  largely  by  rule-of-thumb 
methods  based  on  past  experience.  Tf  he  gets  a  certain 
result  by  a  process  of  trial  ending  successfully,  to  ob- 
tain the  same  result  in  future  he  will  repeat  the  same 
process  exactly,  although  in  doing  so  he  may  perpetu- 
ate an  indirect  method  involving  useless  error  and 
correction. 

The  constant  use  of  the  microscope  reveals  the  fact 
that  all  variations  in  the  chemical  and  physical  treat- 
ment of  cellulose  are  accomj)anied  by  changes  in  the 
structures  and  micro-chemical  properties  of  the  fibrous 
matei-ial.  Some  of  these  changes  are  slight  but  per- 
fectly definite  when  closely  studied  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  importance  of  such  detail  is  obvious.  An 
exact  knowledge  takes  the  place  of  vague  descriptions, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  masses  thus  described  are  more 
exactly  described  and  to  s(une  extent  ex|ihiined  in 
terms  of  the  individual  constituents  and  elements.  In 
this  work  both  polarized  light  and  dark-ground  illum- 
ination are  almost  indispensable. 

Value  of  Knowledge  of  Detail 

Such  a  knowledge  of  detail  gained  by  use  of  the 
microscope  is  invaluable  when  applied  in  the  control 
of  practical  processes.  The  application  of  the  micro- 
scope in  this  direction  in  the  paper  mill  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  field  of  work. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  continued  study  of 
details  is  apt  to  dwarf  the  imagination,  but  when  such 
study  is  developed  over  a  wide  enough  field  and  always 
with  practical   issues  in  view  the  reverse  is  the  case. 


and  a  correlated  and  collated  mass  of  detail  stimulates 
the  imagination. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  commenced  the  .study  of 
the  peculiar  dendritic  growths  arising  in  paper  from 
particles  of  copper  and  bronze  embedded  in  the  fibers 
These  growths  su|>i)lied  the  amateur  micro.seopist 
with  pretty  objects,  hut  were  regarded  as  a  bit  of  a 
nuisance  by  the  practical  papermaker.  My  obiect  in 
studying  them  was  not  so  much  their  prevention 
which  is  a  simple  enough  matter,  as  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  reactions  taking  place  during  their  growth 
1  he  summary  of  the  results  attained,  as  read  before 
the  Koyal  Microscopu-al  Society,  and  published  in  the 
Transactions,  shows  how  the  long  continued  study  of 
details  of  an  apparently  trifling  mattei  indicates"  im- 
portant conclusions  concerning  the  deterioration  of 
cellulose  in  modern  paper. 

A  Puzzling  Problem 

A  problem  which  has  luizzled  papermakers  and  their 
chemists  for  nearly  a  century  lies  in  the  sizing  of  paper 
with  resin.  The  resin  is  added  to  the  pulp  in  the 
torm  ot  a  soap  (sodium  resinate  and  dissolved  resrn) 
and  precipitated  by  tihe  addition  of  aluminum  .sulp^iate 
in  the  form  of  aluminum  resinate  mixed  with  free 
-wu'    7^e   P^obl""   ma.v   he   stated   in   the   question. 

Why  does  free  resin  alone,  precipitated  from  the  soap 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  sizing  effect  which  is  not 
permanent?"  Some  years  ago  a  German  society  of- 
fered a  premium  for  ;,  solution  of  this  problem  which 
has  been  propounded  perennially  without  any  reason- 
able solution  forthcoming.  Yet  the  solution  is  very 
simple,  and  I  have  observed  it  under  the  microscope  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  Resin  per  se  precipitated  and 
rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  fibers  when  dried  be- 
haves as  a  fluid   and   flows  slowly  into  the   capilarv 

and'^rnhh  f  ''""'"■"•  ^  ^''"^  "^  ''l"'"'"^  precipitated 
and   rubbed   over   the   surface   of   the   fibers   forms    a 

membrane  impermeable  to  resin.  Whether  this  film 
IS  ot  alumina  or  aluminum  resinate.  or  a  mixture  of 
them  IS  immaterial,  the  fact  is  demonstrated.  It  is  ..os- 
sihle  to  have  an  unsized  absorbent  paper  containing 
SIX  percent  of  re.sin.  and  a  similar  paper  made  from 
IVT  ^'^''  "''■•"  ''-••'-i-"l  «n^l  ink-resisting  wit^ 
there  in  sufficient  quantity.  Very  careful  observation 
nu"st'tr«''''V°  ^"'l'  "'  ^^"■'^  '^'"^'-  T^'^'"  'nieroscopis" 
tort  of  fv,;'  '^'  ^"'"  """  '''■'"''•  '^•'^^  ">«>•«!  "t-\h.. 
the  kin  nucroscopists-one   who   cannot  see 

the  flagellae  on  a  certain  bacillus  with  a  l-12th  oil  im- 

rmTo'v^t*''  "'''7  "'^'"  ^'^"  ^-^^  '*  plainly  wihTn 
b  mm.  ob,iective— IS  always  with  us. 

Investigation  of  Spherical  Objects 

lea^ves^-'fro^"""'  '"^"^  '''^"  investigating  the  ash  of  the 
leavers  from  various  trees  and  their  silica  content  1 
found  m  many  cases  a  few  puzzling  objectsIS  shape 

kind  of  "nl  'a'""'  "''■'7'^  '"  '^'  ^'^  of  ^a"0"« 
Kinds  ot  paper.     As  some  of  the  papers  were  not  of 

nrtion"Slhe"t"  ^^  «^-°"-^''  -  app^ent  con' 
iiecrion  with  the  trees.      I    was    intpractori    +«    i 

where  they  came   from.     ThTy   w'fp    feet   spheTeT 

highly   siliceous,    isotropic   and    varied    in    color    from 

vhite  to  brown.     Some  time  later  I  met  mv  spheriri 

nends  again  while  investigating  the  dust  f  11  ng  f  om 

vas"  und'trc'o'nt"-'"-  ^°'  ''  ''''^  ""  ^^''^  --'^on 
hubhl      H  ^'""  ""  """"t*"   included   gas  or  air- 

hubble.  Here  was  a  clue  to  their  origin  Thev  were 
s-hcates  formed  by  fusion.  A  brother  microslopfst"! 
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they  were  meteoric  dust  and  showed  me  a  mount  col 
lected  from  a  roof.  I  however,  stispected  a  humbler 
origin,  namidy  the  mill  chimney,  and  soon  found  that 
many  tons  of  the  mysterious  spheres  collcctt'd  annually 
in  the  furnace  flues,  and  that  the  smaller  ones  went  up 
the  chimney  literally  in  millions.  Tlicy  were  particles 
of  the  siliceous  ash  of  coal,  fused  in  the  furnace  gases 
and  whirled  in  the  spheroidal  state  by  the  draught  into 
the  cooler  atmosphere.  While  the  inference  from  this 
incident,  concerning  air  carried  impurities  in  a  mill 
making  fine  paper  is  perfectly  plain,  the  occurrence  of 
this  spherical  glass  dust  in  the  atmos]>lu're  of  manu- 
facturing centers  suggests  the  uscfidncss  of  inquiries 
in  other  directions.  For  exami)le,  what  is  the  physio- 
logical effect  of  such  dust  on  living  organisms?  What 
would  take  place  on  the  leaves  of  trees  sprinkled  with 
such  dust  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  each  little  sphere 
acting  as  a  '■burning-glass"?  What  is  their  effect 
when  breathed  into  the  human  lung? 

All  paper  mills  are  troubled  at  some  time  with  slim\- 
growths  in  their  water  pipes.  These  give  rise  to  dirty 
specks  in  the  paper.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  broken  slime  from  fresh-water  pipes  and  gray 
or  black  slime  from  white-water  pipes  (conveying 
water  containing  cellolose  in  suspension).  The  paper 
maker  calls  them  •■.slime,"  and  they  are  most  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.  He  doesn't  know  much  about  them  ex- 
cept that  they  give  trouble  in  making  clean  paper, 
and  that  they  come  and  go  mysteriously.  1  have  found 
that  both  kinds  of  slime  are  growths  of  higher  bacter- 
ia. The  brown  slime  from  fresh  water  consists  of  iron 
bacteria,  and  the  gray  slime  from  white  water  of  bac- 
teria that  grow  during  the  fermentation  and  decom- 
position of  cellulose.  Both  are  anaerobic  aiul  urow 
rapidh'  in  a  wai'm  situation,  especially  in  a  slightly 
acid  medium. 

While  much  time  is  wasted  in  attemptinj;'  to  clraii 
])ipes  in  the  paper  mill  by  mechanical  means,  much 
better  results  may  be  attained  liy  stiulying  lln-  condi- 
tions that  produce  the  growths. 

Grit  and  Sand  In  Paper 
All  paper  contains  a  small  percentage  of  grit  or 
sand.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention due  to  it,  and  it  is  one  that  can  only  be  dealt 
with  jiroperly  by  the  microscoi)ist.  The  sources  of  this 
grit  are  numerous,  and  can  only  be  traced  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  mineralogical  microscope.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  grit  in  printing  papers  may  be  traced  to  the 
China  clay  used  in  loading,  and,  when  excessive  causes 
undue  wear  and  tear  of  process  blocks.  1  have  found 
a  small  percentage  of  grit  in  a  foreign  paper  specially 
made  for  wiping  the  front  lens  of  oil  immersion  ob- 
jectives. I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  paper  of  any  kind 
for  cleaning  photographic  or  other  lenses. 

And  so  on ;  in  every  department  of  a  manufacturing 
process  such  as  papermaking  interesting  application  of 
the  microscope  may  be  found,  and.  the  more  detailed 
the  study,  the  wider  the  field. 

There  are  several  points,  however,  which  require 
special  notice. 

An  important  field  for  research  lies  in  microscopical 
observation  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  beating 
process.  The  imparting  of  colloidal  properties  to  cel- 
lulose pulp  by  mechanical  treatment  is  accompanied 
by  a  structural  disintegration  of  the  fiber.  The  trend 
of  modern  technical  opinion  on  the  so-called  "hydra- 
tion" of  cellulose  is  towards  a  chemical  explanation, 
but   from   long  continued   microscopical   observations. 


with  immersion  dark  ground  illuminations,  combined 
with  olluT  experitnental  work,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
thai  a  purely  physical  exi)lanation  is  sufficient,  and 
that  the  mitu)r  cliemical  changes  are  incidental. 

.\notlicr  field  almost  untouchetl  is  the  systematic  as- 
sociation of  variety  in  fiber  structui'c  with  the  physical 
characteristics  of  ])aper  made  from  jjarticular  fil)ers. 

Trans|)arency  and  capacity  to  light,  natural  "■bulk." 
aiul  density,  elasticity  and  brittleness,  etc.,  etc.,  arc 
properties  associated  in  many  eases  with  particular 
fillers,  but  the  |)articular  structures  giving  rise  to  sucli 
proi)ertics  have  not  been  full\'  and  systematically  \n 
vestigated. 

In  this  connection  the  use  of  the  nucrotome  and  the 
polariscojie  ha\c  proved  fruitfid  in  my  own  experience. 
Papermaking  technoiogi.sts  all  the  world  over,  are, 
and  have  been  for  over  a  century,  searching  for  new 
sources  of  raw  fibrous  materials.  In  this  subject  many 
more  failures  than  successes  have  been  recorded.  I'li- 
due  prominence  has  too  frequently  been  given  the 
■■yield"  of  cellulose  as  determined  by  chemical  means 
without  careful  description  and  valuation  of  the  cellu- 
lose from  microscojiical  examination.  Any  ])lant  yield- 
ing more  than  35  per  cent  cellulose  is  regarded  as 
promising,  provided  that  questions  of  quantity,  trans 
port  aiul  treatment  are  commercially  solvent.  Three 
of  the  most  promising  new  fibers  which  are  being  ex- 
perimented with  at  the  present  day  are  cotton-hull 
fiber  (unripe  cotton),  bamboo  and  papyrus.  Cotton 
hull  stock  is  a  most  promising  material,  yielding  with 
proper  treatment  a  .strong  fiber  of  good  ])ermanent 
qualities.  Very  fine  printing  papers  have  been  nuide 
from  both  bamboo  and  i>apyrus.  but  both  the  latter 
contain  a  much  larger  projiortion  of  non-fibrous  e|)i 
dermal  and  parenchymous  elements  than  any  other 
material  in  common  use.  The  laboratory  yield  from 
bamboo  and  papyrus,  particularly  the  latter,  is  much 
higher  than  the  practical  papermaking  yield.  In  prac- 
tical work  much  of  short  brittle  epidermal  cellulose 
and  the  tender  pareiu-hyme  tissues  are  broken  up  and 
lost.  An  extreme  case  of  this  kiiul  is  that  of  certain 
mo.sses  available  in  large  quantities,  and  giving  high 
yields  of  cellulose  (40  to  45  percent)  of  little  value  for 
papermaking  because  of  the  shortness  and  nnnuteness 
of  the  disintegrated  plant  structures.  Anything  less 
than  1.5  mm.  in  length  has  a  low  value  for"papermak- 
iiig  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  careful  treatment  of  such 
fibers  and  special  arrangements  for  retaining  the  deli- 
cate parenchyme  cells  in  particular  may  result  in  the 
production  of  papers  having  special  physical  proper- 
ties not  easily  obtained  by  the  use  of  "other  fibrous 
materials  lacking  such  elements  with  which  they  mav 
be  blended  to  get  the  desired  results. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  material  in  more  common 
use  than  paper  in  its  many  forms,  yet  there  is  no 
common  substance  which  has  received  so  little  atten- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  criminal  investi- 
gator. The  examination  of  a  very  small  piece  of  paper 
by  a  skdful  microscopist,  possessing  a  wide  knowledge 
of  paper  and  the  paper  trade,  will  vield  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  which  may  afford  valuable  evidence  in 
relation  to  circumstances. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  research  I  cannot 
help  remarking  upon  a  .subject  intimatelv  connected 
with  both  paper  and  research,  viz.,  the  paper  upon 
which  the  records  of  our  research  work  is  printed 
A  very  large  percentage  of  scientific  journals  and 
literature  is  printed  on  paper  of  little  permanence  In 
view  of  the  extensive  nature  of  such  publication    and 
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the  necessity  of  providing:  students  and  work€rs  with 
their  necessary  literature  at  a  reasonable  price  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  suggest  that  all  such  records 
should  be  printed  on  permanent  paper  of  high  quality 
as  some  idealists  have  proposed.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  all  scientific  societies,  and  journals  con- 
taining records  of  research,  should  make  provision  for 
the  printing  of  a  limited  edition  of  their  literature  on 
a  permanent  paper  for  filing  in  their  own  and  other 
important  libraries.  ^ 

SIR  WM.  PRICE,   PRESIDENT   CHARLES  WALM 
SLEY   &   CO.,  LIMITED  (CANADA) 

Following  arrangements  made  between  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong  Whitworth  and  Co.,  Limited,  of  London, 
England,  and  Charles  Walmsley  and  Co..  Limited,  of 
Bury,  England,  the  Longueuil  plant  at  present  owned 
by  Armstrong- Whit  worth  of  Canada,  Limited,  is  being 
t  in-ned  over  to  a  new  Canadian  company  called  Charles 
Walmsley  and  Co.  (Canada),  Limited.     The  re-organ- 


tageous  to  do  so,  obtain  assistance  fi-om  the  parent  com- 
panies in  technical  operating  and  administrative  mat- 
ters. 

The  equipment  of  the  plant  will  be  entirely  modern 
and  complete.  The  present  steel  foundry  at  Long- 
ueuil will  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  grey  iron 
and  semi-steel  department,  while  the  machine  shop 
will  be  organized  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines. 

The  city  of  Longueuil  has  made  an  amendment  to  its 
agreement  with  the  company  securing  .freedom  of 
taxation  on  the  plant  while  in  operation. 

Some  Achievements 

The  name  plate  of  Charles  Walmsley  and  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, is  a  familiar  sight  in  Canadian  paper  mills.  They 
supplied  the  newsprint  maeliines  at  Price  Brothers' 
mills  at  Kenogami,  but  i)erhaps  their  best-known 
achievement  in  this  country  is  the  monster  232"  news- 
print machinery  at  Iroquois  Falls  mill  of  the  Abitibi 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  At  present  thej'  are  build- 
ing, in  England,  paper  machines  for  the  Belgo  Paper 
Company;  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,  Price  Brothers, 
and  the  Donnacona  Company,  etc.,  in  addition  to  sev- 
eral machines  for  English  and  other  mills. 

The  policy  of  the  new  company  will  be  to  carry  out 
the  whole  of  Charles  Walmsley 's  Canadian  business 
rind  to  acquire  the  necessary  rights  to  manufacture 
other  specialties  so  as  to  form  a  complete  line  of  equip- 
ment for  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  hydro-electrie  in- 
stallations. Agreements  on  these  lines  have  been  al- 
ready concluded  with  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong- Whitworth 
and  Co.,  Limited,  whereby  the  new  company  acquires 
rights  for  the  manufacture  of  water  turbines,  water 
and  steam  valves,  Pelton  wheels,  hydraulic  pumps, 
lock  gates,  and  sluice  valves,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  also  ob- 
tained the  rights  to  manufacture  the  specialties  of  the 
Watford  Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  which  include  their 
well-known  "Tremor"  Strainer.  Similar  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  Gwynnes,  Limited,  of 
Hammersmith,  London,  covering  their  universally 
known  "Invincible"  centrifugal  pumping  machinery 
and  announcements  will  be  made  shortly  as  to  maga- 
zine grinders,  etc.  All  agreement  rights  will  include 
the  supply  of  working  drawings,  technical  information 
and  supervision. 


SIR  WZLLIAM  PRICE, 
President,  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Canada,  Ltd. 
ized  plant  will  be  opened  up  at  once  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  machinery  and  general  en- 
gineering work,  thus  resuming  activities  after  a  cessa- 
tion due  to  the  removal  of  the  war-time  demand  and 
the  recent  slump  in  the  steel  trade.  This  announce- 
ment is  made  through  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
by  D.  E.  Grant,  who  has  just  completed  the  arrangement. 
'  The  Canadian  board  of  the  company  is  not  yet  com 
pleted.  Sir  William  Price  is  president  and  other  di- 
rectors are  F.  H.  Anson,  vice-president  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company ;  Hon.  G.  G.  Foster  and  H. 
B.  Walker.  The  management  of  the  new  company  will 
he  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian  board 
of  directors,   who  will,    when   they   consider   it    advan- 


CONVENTION  AIMS  TO  POPULARIZE  FORESTRY 

Forestry  means  more  than  growing  trees.  It  means 
new  population,  new  industries,  new  revenues  to  light- 
en taxation.  These  popular  sides  of  forestry  will  have 
full  play  at  the  open  convention  of  the  Canadian  For- 
estry Association,  Monday,  January  22nd,  at  the  Mont 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal.  The  speakers  include  Hon.  L. 
A.  Taschereau,  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  Hon.  W.  R.  Moth- 
erwell, Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dean  Tou- 
rney of  Yale  University  and  Dr.  Clifton  D.  Howe  of 
Toronto.  Hon.  Mr.  Motherwell  will  tell  his  Montreal 
audience  the  plain  facts  about  tree  planting  on  the 
j)rairies  and  what  that  means  to  the  farmer's  success. 
Dr.  Howe  will  disclose  little-known  facts  concerning 
the  ability  of  the  forests  to  support  communities  and 
how  Canada's  i)opulation  has  suffered  from  mistaken 
Forestry  policies. 

Four  reels  of  brand  new  motion  pictures  will  be  dis- 
|ilayed  and  indeed  pictorial  illustrations  will  feature 
nearly  all  of  the  addresses. 


Nobody  works  harder  and  gets  less  for  it  than  the 
hypocrite. 


Mr  F  J  D  Bamium  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Canadian  Society  of  Forest  Engineers  and  visiting 
Foresters  to  an  informal  Luncheon  at  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel  January  24th,  at  one  o'clock. 
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jThe  Last   Wojd  un  the  C.  i\  V.  A.  Meeting 


The  following  revised  program  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on 
.hnuiary  24,  25  and  26,  will  show  the  wide  activities  of 
the  Association.  All  the  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  Ilotel,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

Wednesday,  January  24 
10  a.  m.   and  2  p.  m. — Technical  Section,   Ball   Room. 

().  F.  l^ryant.  Chairman. 

Thiursday,  January  25 
10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. — Technical  Section,  Ball  Room. 
10  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. — Woodlands  Section.     \'ice-Regal 

Suite.    R.  P.  Kernan,  Chairman. 
10  a.  m. — Felt  Section,  Association   Rooms.  701    Drum 

mond  Bldg.     W.  K.  Walker,  Chairman. 
10   a.m. — Board    Section,   Association    Rooms.      1).    !■'. 

Robertson,   Chairman. 
1   p.m.- — Joint  Luncheon  of  Technical  and   Woodlands 

Sections. 
2.30    p.m. — Book    and    Writing    Section.    Association 

Rooms.     Jean  Rolland,   Chairman. 
2.30  p.m. — Tissue  Paper  Section,    .\ssociation  Rooms. 
George  Carriithers,  Chairman. 
2.30  p.  m. — Coated  Paper  Section,  (ireen  Room.  George 

Pauline,  Chairman. 

3  p.m. — Sulphite    Pi\lp   Section.   Gi-cen    Kooni.      T.   J. 
Stevenson,  Chairman. 

3.30  p.m. — Kraft  Section.  Green  Room.     C.  R.  White- 
head, Chairman. 

4  1).  m. — Mechanical  Pulp  Section,  Green  Room.    F.  W. 

Clarke,  Chairman. 

The  several  Sectioii.s  wiU  elect  chairmen  for  the  ensuiris 
year  at  these  meetings  and  nntity  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  their  choice. 

9  p.  m.  ^Informal  Smoker  given  jointly  by  the  Technic- 

al and  Woodlands  Sections  in  the  (irill  Room. 
Friday,  January  26. 

10  a.m. — Annual  meeting  Canadian  Pidp  &  Paper  As- 

sociation.    Vice-Regal  Suite. 

Proposed  Amendment  To  By-Law  X 

Notice  has  been  given  that  a  motion  will  be  offered 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  to  amend 
By-Law  X  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLK    X 
DUES 

The  annual  dues  for  members  shall  be  based  upon  the  actual 
quantity  of  products  manufactured  for  sale  and  shall  be  as- 
ses.sed  on    the   following   basis: 

On  Mechanical  Pulp,  two  cents  per  ton:  on  Chemical  Pulp, 
three  cents  per  ton;  on  Newsprint,  Boards,  Wrappings. 
Sheathing  and  Miscellaneous,  four  cents  per  ton;  on  Book 
Papers,  Writing,  Coated  and  Tissue  Papers,  five  cents  per 
ton;  provided  that  no  member  shall  be  assessed  for  an  amount 
less  than   One   Hundred   Dollars   per  year. 

Members  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  50   per  cent  of  the  foregoing  amounts. 

Dues  shall  be  payable  quarterly  in  advance  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  respectively,  in  each 
year,  and  shall  be  assessed  on  the  tonnage  for  the  preceeding 
quarter,  as  reported  by  the  members  to   the  Association. 

The  K.xecutive  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  special  as- 
sessments    upon    members    whenever    such    assessments    are 
found  to  be   necessary. 
By-Law  X,  now  reads : 

ARTICLE    X 
DUES 
The  annual  dues  for  members  shall   be  as  follows: 


Assessnu'nls  uii  the  normal  :uuiuat  quaiilily  of  prfiducts 
available  for  sale: 

On  Mechanical  I'ulp,  two  eeiils  per  ton;  on  Chemical  I'ulp. 
three  cents  per  ton;  on  Newsprint,  Board,  Wrapping,  Sheath- 
ing and  Miscellaneous,  four  cents  per  ton;  on  Book  Papers. 
Writing,  Coated  and  Tissue  Papers,  five  cents  per  ton. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  special 
assessments  upon  members  as  such  assessments  are  found 
necessary. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newsprint  Section  will  be 
held  in  the  Vice-Regal  Suite  immediately  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Association  meeting. 
Geoi'ge  Chahoon,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

The  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

1    p.m. — AiiiHial   Liiuclicon  in  IIk;  Ball    K'ooni. 

The  speakers  at   the  Luncheon  will  be: 

Sir  Kdmimd  Walker,  C.V.U.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Presi- 
dent of  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Thomason,  Vice-President  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  General 
Manager,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  111. 

(Tickets  for  the  Luncheon  may  be  obtaineii  from  t la- 
Secretary's  Office  in  the  Green  Room.) 

7  p.  m. — Annual  Dinner,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  preceded 
by  a  reception  bj-  the  executives  of  the  A.ssocia- 
tion. 

The  principal  guest  of  honor  will  be  Prof.  Stephen"  B. 
Leacock,  McGill  University,  ilontreal. 


Newsprint  Service  Bureau 

C   A.  Babcock,   President 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary 

Thursday,  January  25 

2  p.m.  —  Cost  Accountants  and  Engineers.  Ritz-Carl- 

ton  Hotel. 
It  is  proposed  at  this  meeting  to  continue  considera- 
tion  of  subject   discussed   at   the    Woodlands   Section 
Meeting  in  the  morning. 

Friday,   January   26 

3  p.m.  —  Meeting  of  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  Vice- 

Regal  Suite. 


Technical  Section 

0.  F.  Bryant,  Chairman 

Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday  and  Thur.sday,  Januai-\- 

24  and  25,  in  the  Ball  Room. 

PROGRAM 

Wednesdav,  Januarv  24 

10  A.M. 

Business  Meeting  — 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 
Chairman's  Address. 
Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 
Appointment   of  Committee   on  Nominations. 
Paper  —  "Functions  of  Press  Felts,"  by  E.  A.  Rees, 
Director  of  Research,  F.   C.  Huvck  &  Sons    Al- 
bany, N.Y. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 

2.30  P.M. 
Paper  —  "Stock  Saving  With  or  Without  Save-AUs" 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Trimbey,  Trimbev  Machine   Works 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

To  be  followed  by  di.scussion  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Kendall 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Mr.  Mor 
rison,  Oliver  Filter  Company,  and  others. 
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Thursday,  January  25 
10  A.M. 

Paper  —  "The  Manufacture  of  Ink  and  the  Relation 
of  Ink  Properties  to  the  Printing  of  Paper  of  All 
(trades,"  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Ransom  of  the  Ault  &  Wi- 
borg  Company,  of  Canada. 

Paper  —  "The  Properties  of  Wood  in  Paper-Making,'" 
by  Dr.  Bjarne  Johnsen,  of  the  Ilammermill  Paper 
Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

Ad.iournment  for  Luncheon. 

At  the  luncheon,  which  will  be  attended  also  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Woodlands  Section,  a  film  exhibition 
of  Tractor  Operations  will  be  given  by  courtesy 
of  Mussens,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  the  Lynn  Tractor 
( 'oiiipany. 

.\   l)i'iiii)ii>stiation  will  also  be  given  by  the  Laurentide 
Air  Servici',  Limited,  of  the  use  of  the  Radiophone 
in  fire  ])atrol  work  in  the  woods. 
2.30  P.M. 

Pap,.i-  —  "The  Utilization  of  Steam  in  a  Modern  News- 
print Mill,"  prepared  jointly  l)y  Mr,  Suri-ey  W. 
Slater  of  the  St.  Mauriee  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  and 
Mr.  .1.  E.  Warner,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Warner. 
Discussion  led  l)y  Mr.  E.  B.  Wardle,  of  the  Lau- 
rentide Company,  Limited,  and  Mr.  D.  J.  MeLeod 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

Paper  —  "Recent  Experiments  in  Pulp  Testing,"  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Cameron,  Paper  Division,  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratories,  Montreal. 
Discussion. 

Kei)ort   of  Committee   on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjoui'nment. 

Till'  ('liairman-elect  will  appoint  Standing  Committees 
foi-  the  year  immediately  after  adjournment  and 
Ihe  appointees  will  be  duly  notified. 

Tlic  onU-r  of  arrangement  of  papers  is  subject  to  re- 
vision. 


Woodlands  Section 
Robert  B.  Kernan,  ('hairman 

Thur.sdav,  January  25th,  in  the  Vice-Regal  Suite. 
10  A.M. 

Annual  Meeting  called  to  order. 

Reading  of  Minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

Di.seussion  —  "Progress  of  Research  Work  in  Forestry 
in  Canada,"  led  by  Mr.  EUwood  Wilson,  Lauren- 
tide  Company,  Limited. 

Paper  —  "Progress  in  Cost  Accounting  for  Logging 
Operations,"  Mr.  L.  W.  Campbell,  Chief  Accoun- 
tant, Laurentide  Company,  Limited. 

P'ollowed  by  Discussion. 

Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 

2.30  P.M. 

Discussion  —  "How  Far  Can  the  Pulp-Mill  Go  in  Uti- 
lizing Decayed,  Insect-Killed  or  Other  Inferior 
Wood  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp,"  led  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Bates,  Bathurst  Company,  Limited. 
The  discussion  will  be  partici])ated  in  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Ilawkings,  Chief  Chemist,  and  Mr.  Otto  Sehier- 
beck.  Forest  Engineer  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, and  others. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Mr.  a.  M.  McKee  has  definitely  laid  down  the  rein.s 

of  «ffice  as  j)resident  and   will   not  preside   at  either 

the  annual  meeting  or  the  annual  dinner;  the  duties 

will  therefore  fall  on  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  the  vice-pre- 
sident. 


Unusual  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  meetings  by 
American  pidp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  there 
will  be  a  very  large  representation  from  across  the 
border.  The  attendance  of  Canadian  representatives 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  average. 

One  of  the  topics  that  has  caused  some  discussion  is 
the  personnel  of  the  new  vice-president,  who  in  the 
ordinary  way  takes  the  position  of  president  in  the 
following  year.  Several  names  have  been  mentioned 
t'or  the  office. 


All  members,  visitors,  and  guests  are  requested,  on 
their  arrival,  to  register  with  the  Association  ,an  of- 
fice for  this  purpose  being  maintained  in  the  Green 
Koom  of  the  Ritz  Cai-lton  Hotel. 


A  BUSY  SHOP 

(Staff  Correspondence) 

Your  correspondent  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
lieing  conducted  through  the  plant  of  the  Waterous 
Engine  Works  Co.,  of  Brantfoi-d,  which  lias  recently 
completed  ten  "Waterous"  type  magazine  grinders. 
Eight  of  these  went  to  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills. 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  four  being  now  installed  and 
under  test  while  the  other  four  are  in  course  of  erec- 
Mauriee  Lumber  Co.,  Three  Rivei-s  and  four  more  are 
being  finished  at  Brantford  for  the  Bathurst  Co.  Ltd. 

These  grinders  are  of  the  outswinging  type  and  have 
several  special  features,  such  as  removeable  hard 
bronze  bearing  plates  for  pressure  foot  with  bronze 
strip  in  side  slots.  The  pressure  foot  has  hard  steel 
slioes.  The  out  board  stone  shaft  bearing  is  cast  with 
tlie  foundation  frame.  All  openings  inside  the  stone 
housing  are  filled  to  prevent  accumulation  of  pulp. 
Tiie  opening  for  stone  trueing  device  is  closed  by  a 
spring  door,  which  prevents  spilling  of  pulp  while  al- 
lowing some  lateral  motion.  The  operating  stand  for 
these  grinders  is  now  being  housed  for  protection.  The 
stone  is  driven  on  a  shaft  provided  with  Waterous  flex- 
ible couplings. 

A  novel  turbo  rotary  screen  was  also  examined.  The 
fan-shaped  rotor  casting  of  the  former  pattern  is  re- 
placed by  a  special  cone-shaped  heavy  bronze  ca.sting 
which  throws  the  incoming  pulp  continuously  to  the 
screen  in  place  of  the  succession  of  rapid  thrusts  pro- 
duced by  the  fan  type.  This  new  motor  is  claimed  to 
take  less  power  and  handle  more  stock. 

A  number  of  deckers  and  cylinder  moulds  for  wet 
machines  are  in  hand  and  much  saw  mill  equipment. 
On  the  whole  the  Waterous  shops  seem  to  be  nicely 
busy. 


ELECTROCUTED. 


While  groping  on  his  knees  to  detect  a  ground  cir- 
cuit in  the  electrical  room  at  the  plant  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company  at  Thorold  on  Jan.  11,  Chief  Electri- 
cian Thomas  Gallagher,  received  12,000  volts,  'and 
was  electrocuted  on  the  spot,  where  he  was  found 
some  time  later  by  employees  of  the  company.  The 
deceased  was  30  years  of  age  and  had  been  employed 
in  Thorold  about  six  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Struth- 
ers,  Ohio, 


The  Ilammermill  Paper  Co.  of  Erie,  Pannsylvania  is 
erecting  a  wood  testing  laboratory  to  carry  on  special 
investigations  in  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  various  types  of  pulpwood. 
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How  Long  Willi  ()no  Kiriu? 


By  ALBERT  G.  SUTTILL 

Mechanical  Engineer 

In  "Management  Engineering" 

Many  times  the  writer  has  heeu  asked  the  follow- 
ing question:  "How  long  is  it  advisable  fur  a  good  man 
to  stay  with  one  firm?"  Tliis  question  appears  to 
trouble  most  employees  high  and  low,  thougli  many  are 
afraid  to  give  voice  to  it.  When  a  young  man  starts 
out  in  tlie  industrial  world,  "Success,"  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  power  and  influence,  and  last  but 
not  least,  money  and  position,  is  the  objective  he  lias 
in  mind. 

Almost  from  the  start  the  average  young  man  rea- 
lizes that  "in  order  to  earn  he  must  learn,"  .and  if  he 
is  worth  his  salt  he  gets  down  to  business  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  serves  a  so-called  apprenticeship 
which  he  supposes  will  equip  him  to  attain  his  ob- 
jective. At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years'  preliminary 
training  he  has  acquired  an  idea  of  what  he  is  really 
fitted  for,  and  what  position  he  would  like  to  hold. 
Then  the  question — "How  long  is  it  advisable  for  a 
good  man  to  stay  with  one  firm?" — begins  to  assert 
itself,  and  he  wonders  whether  or  not  he  should  join 
in  the  procession  of  incompetents,  the  saddest  in  in- 
dustry, who  enter  and  go  out  of  our  great  mills. 

Remembering  that  w'e  are  considering  the  average, 
so-called  "good  man,"  with  all  sorts  of  initiative  along 
certain  lines,  what  should  he  do,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
objective  of  "Success"  in  the  shortest  possible  time? 

Two  Views  on  Roving  Experience 

In  tiie  August  issue  of  this  journal  Oscar  E.  Per- 
rigo  shows  the  marked  advantage  of  experience  gain- 
ed in  "other  shops  than  ours."  On  the  other  hand. 
Edward  Thomas  calls  to  attention  the  ignorance  of  tlie 
public  regarding  the  facts  of  labor  turnover — its  vol- 
ume, and  its  cost.  In  another  journal  we  read  of  the 
presentation  of  an  inscribed  gold  watch  to  a  "bellows 
maker"  Avho  served  over  60  years  with  one  company, 
and  that  the  same  man's  father  was  employed  by  the 
same  company  for  63  j'ears. 

One  of  our  successful  machine  tool  manufacturers 
says  that  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  the  position  of  gen- 
eral manager  in  his  companj-  a  man  should  be  trained 
as  follows : 

1.  Graduate  from  some  recognized  engineering  col- 

lege. 

2.  Serve  four  years  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist. 

3.  Serve  four  years  as  a  journeyman  machinist 

4.  Four  years  as  foreman  of  an  automobile  engine 

factory. 

5.  Seven  years  as   general  manager  of  some  other 
machine  tool  factory. 

If  a  man  decided  to  attain  his  objective  quickly,  by 
working  in  various  factories  to  acquire  the  necessary 
broad  experience,  he  is  liable  to  be  catalogued  as  "a 
floater."  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  stay  with  the 
first  firm  he  works  for,  and  find  after  several  years' 
hard  work  that  his  progress  is  blocked,  because  he  is 
especially  proficient  in  .some  branch  of  work ;  in  other 
words,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  get  into  a  rut.  Then 
he  will  find  it  hard  to  start  elsewhere,  because  like 
"the  60  years  a  bellows  maker"  he  is  tied  to  environ- 
ment. 


1  quote  here  some  of  the  most  important  advice  of 
the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
known  department  stores  in  this  country  bearing  on 
this  problem : 

1.  Remember  that  the  larger  and  stronger  the  organi- 
zation, as  a  rule,  tlie  slower  tlie  progress  of  a  be- 
ginner therein,  but  the  greater  the  reward,  in  the 
end,  to  the  one  wlio  will  stick  and  conliniic  to 
grow. 

2.  Advancement  is  inevitable,  and  need  not  be  sought 
elsewhere,  provided  the  .voung  man  in  question 
continues  to  study  as  well  as  work.  lit?  must 
know  his  present  "job"  and  perform  its  duties 
thoroughly,  but  in  addition  he  must  lie  idimbing 
higher  in  his  observation,  thinking,  studying,  and 
reading,  so  that  instead  of  settling  into  a  rut  he  is 
steadily  broadening  in  his  knowledge  and  cap- 
acity. 

3.  When  he  finds  himself  sought  out  with  offers  of 
positions  elsewhere,  he  may  fairly  coiiclude  that 
he  is  niakiu-r  good  progress  where  he  is,  and  that 
in  all  probability,  to  hold  on  until  he  has  reached 
or  is  read3-  for  tlie  top,  where  he  now  is,  will  do 
more  for  him  in  the  end  than  to  step  aside  for  that 
which  may  offer  a  little  larger  sum  immediately 
in  hand,  but  is  only  a  way  station. 

There  are  those  who  need  to  drift  around  from 
place  to  place,  because  in  so  doing  they  receive 
the  knocks  and  the  pressure  which  compel  pro- 
gress. There  are  those  who  have  got  it  in  them 
to  compel  their  advance  from  within  themselves. 
Those  who  can  do  the  latter  usually  rise  best  by 
perseverance  and  continuance  in  the  suitable  thing 
or  position  first  undertaken. 


A  PLANT  UNIQUE  IN  CANADA 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  liquid  chlorine  is  at 
the  present  under  construction  by  the  Canadian  Salt 
('ompany.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  ten  tons  a  day. 
This  is  the  first  plant  of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in 
Canada.  The  Company  is  also  making  additions  to 
its  evaporator  plant  and  has  installed  fuel  economizers 
in  its  boiler  room.  This  would  seem  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  Canadian  Bleaching  plants  to  secure 
liquid  chlorine,  wliii-li  is  of  course  the  vital  element  in 
Ideaching,  at  a  rea.sonable  figure  and  may  eventually 
bring  about  a  change  from  tlie  present  use  of  ehlorid'e 
of  lime.  Chloride  of  lime  deteriorates  witii  age,  is 
always  of  uncertain  strength  and  tlie  lime  is  a  source 
of  troubles  which  can  be  avoided  by  liquid  chlorine 
combined  with  soda. 


K.  L.  WARREN  OPERATING  WOLF  RIVER 
PULP  AND  PAPER  CO. 

The  Riviere  du  Loup  projierty  of  The  Wolf  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Limited,  consisting  of  a 
six-grinder  pulp  mill  and  vahiable  water  power  rights, 
developed  and  undeveloped,  has  been  leased  and  taken 
over  by  Kenneth  L.  Warren,  a  consulting  engineer  well 
known  to  the  pulp  and  paper  trade,  and  will  be  operat- 
ed by  him  to  its  full  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of 
groundwood  pulp  pending  the  completion  of  plans  for 
the  further  development  of  the  property,  which  in- 
clude, it  is  rumored,  the  addition  of  a  paper  machine 
in  the  near  future. 
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The  Rudd  Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, 
ushered  in  the  New  Year  with  the  inaguration  of  a 
"Fifth  Use"  Club  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  In 
other  words  it  was  the  first  annual  get-together  of  the 
company's  executives  and  sales  force  in  which  trade 
problems  were  discussed  and  an  aggressive  program 
of  business  effort  outline  for  the  present  year.  The 
•'Fiftli  Use"'  idea  was  origiuiitetl  by  President  W.  P. 
i?eiine1l  jiiul  luis  reference  to  the  use  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vertising and  as  toys  and  eontainei-s  that  the  paper 
box  can  be  put  to  after  it  has  served  its  original  pur- 
pose. Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discussions 
were :  W.  P.  Bennett,  president  and  general  manager  ; 

C.  W.  Stephens,  A.  R.  McKellar,  F.  Goodale  Wheeler, 

D.  S.  Porter,  \V.  F.  Harrington,  W.  M.  Oulster,  George 
Garnett.  The  entertainment  features  of  the  gathering 
included  a  dinner  and  a  theatre  party  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bennett. 

L.  M.  Allstead,  principal  in  the  Great  Lakes  Pulji 
and  Paper  Company,  has  left  Toronto  for  his  home,  and 
personal  negotiations  between  his  company  and  the 
Government  on  the  matter  of  the  15,000  horse  power 
contract  from  Nipigon  are,  for  a  time,  suspended. 
Government  authorities,  however,  say  that  they  will 
be  I'esumed,  and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  It  was 
stated  last  week  that,  if  necessary,  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  force  the  hand  of  the  recalcitrant  party  in 
the  negotiations. 

George  McRae,  of  the  Appleford  Counter  Cheek 
Book  Company,  Limited,  who  has  been  working  from 
Toronto  to  Winnipeg,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, has  moved  to  Winnipeg  to  take  charge  of  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  for  the  British  American 
Wax  Paper  Company,  with  an  office  in  the  Avenue 
Building,  Portage  Avenue.  He  will  be  working  On- 
tario as  formerly. 

With  power,  among  other  things,  to  engage  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  business,  the  Millwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Limited,  has  been  granted  an  Ontario  charter 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $440,000.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  company  will  be  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.,  and  among  the  incorporators  are  E.  B.  Barber, 
R.  S.  McCormick,  W.  J.  McCormick,  F.  W.  Acheson 
and  John  L.  O'Flynn. 

Toronto  wall  paper  manufacturers  deny  the  state- 
ment made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil in  Toronto  that  they  offered  a  weekly  wage  of 
only  six  dollars  to  girls  seeking  employment.  The  two 
local  factories,  Stauntons,  Limited  and  the  R.  N.  Box- 
er Company  at  New  Toronto,  which  are  the  only  wall 
paper  manufacturers  in  Ontario,  stated  that  nothing 
like  that  small  sum  had  been  offered  and  that  the 
average  for  the  grils  employed  ran  from  .$9.00  to  .$l(i.00 
per  week  which  was  for  unskilled  labor. 

It  was  announced  last  week  in  Toronto  that  William 
R.  Young,  President  of  the  Regal  Paper  Box  Company, 
Limited,  126  John  Street,  Toronto,  had  sold  out  his 
interests  to  the  company  and  had  withdrawn  from  the 
organization.  The  new  president  and  managing  direc- 
tor is  Allan  Manchester.  Both  Mr.  Young  and  Mr. 
Mancliester  were  formerly  with  the  Rudd  Paper  Box 
Company,  Limited,  and  started  the  Regal  Paper  Box 


Company,  Limited,  in  1919.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Young  has  organized  a  new  company  to  be  known  as 
Young  Brothers  and  that  they  will  shortly  go  into  the 
paper  box  manufacturing  business  on  Ryerson  Avenue. 

The  Standard  Printing  and  Lithographing  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  it  is  stated,  are  about  to  add  to  their 
lines  the  manufacture  of  folding  cartons.  Brown 
Bi'others,  bookbinders,  manufacturing  stationers,  etc., 
Toronto,  are  installing  the  standard  United  Typo- 
tlietae  of  Amei'iia  hiterlocking  Accounting  System  in 
their  office. 

A  Salesmanship  class  for  the  sellers  of  printing  and 
paper  has  been  opened  in  Toronto  under  W.  A.  Suth- 
erland, Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae.  The 
class  started  last  week  with  an  attendance  of  42.  It 
meets  every  Tuesday  evening  in  the  King  Edward 
Hotel. 

According  to  the  "British  Columbian,"  J.  J.  Herb, 
formerly  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Thorold,  Ont., 
who  recently  promoted  the  Westminster  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  for  the  manufacture  of  light  weight  papers, 
has  his  enterprise  in  full  operation.  At  present  the 
rough  grades  of  tissue  are  being  turned  out  in  the 
plant  at  New  Westminster  and  satisfaction  was 
expressed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Herb  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  II.  M.  Lord  at  the  smoothness 
with  which  the  plant  has  started  off.  Pulp  is  brought 
up  the  river  from  Swanson  Bay.  Recently,  following 
a  luncheon  in  Vancouver,  the  heads  and  commercial 
travellers  of  the  paper  distributing  firm  of  Smith, 
Davidson  &  Wright,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  were  the  guests 
of  the  new  company  and  were  taken  through  the  plant. 
Later  representatives  of  the  Norfolk  Paper  Company 
and  the  Columbia  Paper  Company,  inspected  the  milL 

The  Levis,  rag  and  paper  stocks,  98  John  Street,  To- 
ronto, is  putting  out  some  propaganda  literature  de- 
signed to  educate  the  school  children  and  others  in 
Toronto,  with  the  slogan  "Save  Waste  Paper  and  You 
Save  the  Forests."  The  company  points  out  that  waste 
paper  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ground  wood  pulp  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  grades  of  paper.  Every  ton 
of  waste  paper  that  goes  back  to  the  mills  means  the 
saving  of  almcst  an  equal  quantity  of  wood  pulp,  and 
a  circular  states,  it  is  a  vital  need  that  every  effort  to 
save  Canadian  forests  be  exerted. 

It  is  further  set  forth  that  in  addition  to  conserving 
our  forests  products,  the  saving  of  waste  paper  teaches 
thrift  and  neatness  and  provides  an  ea.sy  method  of 
raising  funds  for  school  athletic  supplies  or  establish- 
ing the  nucleus  of  saving  accounts  for  the  children  in 
the  Penny  Banlc.  The  ]iresent  price  of  old  newspapers 
is  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  magazines  $1.25  a 
huTulred. 

Warren  Snyder,  of  the  Warren  Paper  Manufaetur- 
ing  Company,  New  York,  was  a  business  visitor  in  To- 
ronto for  a  few  days  la.st  week. 

Walter  ]\Ieigs,  Vice-President  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  ^ 
Mills,  was  a  caller  at  the  Toronto  office  of  the:  com-. 
pany  last  week.  .   , 

A.  A.  Cullen,  representing  the  Miller  Brothers  Comr 
pany,  Ijimited,  manufacturers  of  straw  board,  wood 
pulp  board  and  egg  case  fillers,  Glen  Miller,  Ont.,  was 
in  Toronto  for  a  few  days  last  week  attending  the  Pro- 
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(JiU'o  Dealers  convention.  The  eompany  is  just  now 
inaking  some  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
to  its  plant  in  order  to  increase  i)roduetion  and  lake 
care  of  the  larger  volume  of  business  expected  in  1923. 
These  include  an  addition  to  the  power  plant  and  the 
lengtheninjj:  of  the  board  machine. 

M.  G.  Cohen,  of  the  Levis,  rag  and  paper  stocks, 
John  Street,  Toronto,  has  n'turned  from  a  business 
trip  to  Jlontroal.  The  firm  expect  to  have  their  new 
warehouse  on  tlie  Don  Esplanade  ready  about  the  first 
of  the  month.    It  will  replace  the  one  recently  burned. 

Isaac  A.  Wilcox,  of  the  Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee, 
Mass..  manufacturers  of  light  weight  papers,  was  a 
visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

Meredith  F.  Montague,  Sales  Manager  for  the  Stand- 
ard Paper  Company,  New  York,  with  mills  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade 
last  week. 

The  Toronto  paper  trade  extended  congratulations 
last  week  to  E.  H.  Wilkinson,  head  of  the  Wilkinson 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Wellington  Street,  on  tlie 
occasion  of  his  election  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  To 
ronto  Empire  Club.  ilr.  Wilkinson,  who  has  long  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  organization,  succeeds  Sir 
William  Hearst. 

John  Martin,  head  of  the  -lohn  ^lartin  Paper  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  has  gone  on  a  western  trip  and  will 
visit  his  branches  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

H.  L.  Wilson,  head  of  the  Winnipeg  Envelope  Com 
pany  and  of  the  Pioneer  Envelope  Company,  Limiteil. 
of  Vancouver,  accompanied  by  his  Winnipeg  Manager 
Mr.  Miln,  has  arrived  in  Toronto  on  a  buying  trip.    He 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Orville  H.  Moore,  Managing  Director  of  Hinde  & 
Dauche  Paper  Company  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  in 
New  YorJc  and  other  eastern  points  on  a  business  trip 
last  week. 

James  Thompson,  of  Thompson  &  Heyland  Com- 
pany, Bay  Street,  Toronto,  has  returned  after  visiting 
a  number  of  the  paper  mills  in  Tyrone  and  other  ]ioints 
in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Thompson  &  Heyland. 
Bay  Street,  Toronto,  a  few  days  ago,  James  Thompson 
was  elected  president;  A.  J.  Bailey,  formerly  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, was  elected  Vice-President,  succeed- 
ing the  late  E.  R.  Heyland.  A.  E.  Breckinridge  was 
elected  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  company  which  is 
now  bu.sy  shipiiing  jndpwood  from  Northern  Ontai-io 
points  to  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  the  Thoroid 
district.  They  have  already  shipped  on  1923  con- 
tracts between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  cords. 
The  company  reports  considerable  call  for  poplar  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  first  meeting  in  the  New 
Year  in  Toronto  of  the  Toronto  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paper  Trade  Association  conditions  for  1923  were 
talked  over  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  com- 
ing twelve  months  would  show  a  steady  increase  in 
business  and  a  large  demand  of  paper  and  paper  pro- 
ducts all  round.  C.  W. -Graham,  of  Buntin,  Gillie<, 
liimited,  Hamilton,  a  former  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  among  those  in  attendance. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  secretary  and  sales  manager  of 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Hull,  was  a  visitor  to  Mont- 
real last  week.  - 

Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Stationery  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  made  a  business  trip  to  Montreal  last 
week. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  mill  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Port  Arthur,  will  be  in  operation 


by  the  end  of  the  month.  The  mill,  designed  by  H.  S. 
Taylor,  Limited,  is  equipped  with  a  146"  Book  ma- 
chine, built  by  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Lim- 
ited. Montreal. 


CATALOG  OF  PAPER  MILL  MACHINERY 

The  Noble  antl  Wood  Machine  Co,  of  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  has  prepared  an  excellent  catalog  of  tlieir  paper 
mill  equipment  in  which  they  have  been  .specializing 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Their  catalog  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  and  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  engineers  and  paper  mill  men  generally. 


MR.   F.  N.  McCREA, 

Presideut,    Brompton   Pulp   &   Paper    Co.,    Ltd., 

who  was  71  years  old  on  Sunday.     Mr.  McCrea  has  our  best 

wishes   for   a   speedy   recovery   from   his   illness. 

HOW  MAPS  AID  IN  SELLING 

Keeping  tab  from  day  to  day  on  a  large  number  of 
salesmen  over  a  big  territory-  like  Canada  is  a  man's 
sized  job.  With  the  hundred  and  one  other  demands 
upon  the  sales  manager's  time,  it  is  very  doubtful  if, 
in  a  large  firm,  it  could  be  handled  satisfactorily  with- 
out the  aid  of  good  maps,  coloured  ribbons  and  chalk, 
and  thumb  tacks.  These  enable  the  sales  manager  to 
visualize  his  territory,  sales  routes  and  the  position  of 
every  salesman  at  a  given  time.  Sales  possibilities  of 
territories  and  results  aceompli.shed  can  be  shown  witli 
ea.se  in  a  most  graphic  manner. 

Good  maps,*  however,  are  absolutely  essenti.M.  In 
many  of  the  older  countries  large  map-making  firms 
have  spnuig  up  to  fill  the  need  for  commercial  maps, 
but  the  Canadian  business  man  is  more  fortunate  in 
that  the  Dominion  Government  will  sujiply  him  witli 
official  maps  for  the  asking.  The  Natural  Resources 
Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
at  Ottawa  is  the  organization  which  has  charge  of 
making  and  di.stributing  these  maps.  Some  of  them 
cover  the  entire  Dominion,  others  are  published  in 
separate  form  for  each  province,  while  in  certain  local- 
ities, particularly  Eastern  Canada,  large-scale  sheets 
for  each  district  are  available. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS. 

(From  Our  Loudon  Correspondent). 

London,  Dee.  28,  1922. —  Owing  to  the  Government 'e 
way  of  doing-  business  in  ad.insting  finaneial  matters 
relating  to  the  E.xeess  Piot'its  Duty — they  were  quick 
enougli  to  eapture  them  wlu'u  the  tax  was  made — the 
Wallpajier  Manufacturers'  Ltd.  eonhl  not  present  their 
accounts  to  tlie  sliarehoUlers  meeting  the  other  day.  It 
it  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  The  meeting  was  con- 
sequently postponed,  liut  the  chairman,  Mr.  Edgar 
Smith,  anticipates  being  able  to  place  the  accounts  be- 
fore the  shai'eholders  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Smitli  stated  tliat  there  are  distinct  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  wallpaper  industry,  justifying 
shareholders  in  adopting  an  optimistic  attitude,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  during  last  year.  In  1921 
the  company  made  a  loss  of  £878,108.  Now  the  arrears 
of  preference  dividend  have  been  paid,  as  well  as  an 
interim  dividend  of  4  p.e.  on  the  ordinary  shares. 
The  Outlook  for  Paper. 

Comparing  the  present  with  this  time  in  1921,  1  feel 
more  optimistic,  more  hopeful,  for  the  future.  The 
past  twelve  months  have  worked  wonderful  changes 
in  the  British  paper  industry;  indeed,  I  never  antici- 
pated that  changes  could  be  wrung  so  successfully 
amidst  depression  and  depreciated  money  markets  in 
Europe.  The  position  today  is  really  a  bright  one  and 
from  what  I  can  hear  the  Conservative  Government  in 
power  is  working  swiftly  and  quietly  to  improve  trade, 
as  well  as  to  rectify  the  misdeeds  of  the  spendthrifts 
just  turned  out  of  office. 

There  are  two  elements  I  look  for  in  a  time  like  the 
present — one,  the  employment  register;  two,  the  con- 
sumption of  pulp.  Now  paper  makers  are  not  going  to 
buy  pulp  for  the  fun  of  buying  it.  They  are  too  hard- 
headed  for  such  expensive  pastimes.  Therefore,  if  the 
paper  industry  is  progressing  pulp  is  being  consumed 
in  larger  quantities.  That  is  the  position  today,  and  I 
am  ne'arlv  sure  thai  when  the  twelve  months'  returuo 
are  announced  in  January,  the  consumption  of  pulps 
will  be  on  a  par,  if  not  greater,  than  the  191.3-1914 
figures.  Now,  on  the  employment  side  of  the  question, 
considering  the  present  conditions  prevailing,  the  num 
ber  of  men  unemployed  is  not  great.  We  must  always 
have  a  certain  aiiKiunt  of  unemployment  with  us.  It 
would  be  an  absolutely  iierfect  industry  that  could  be 
run  without  uneniitloyment,  and  in  England  they  do 
not  prevail.  Therefore,  considering  that  the  British 
paper  industry  is  not  yet  on  an  economic  basis,  and 
manv  firms  are  not  paying  their  way,  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  ingenuity,  the  methods,  and  enterpi'ise  of  the 
mill  owners  to  record  that  paper  consumption  is  on  the 
increase,  employment  is  improving,  markets  are  being 
recaptured,  and  there  is  a  complete  transforinatiou 
compared  with  a  year  or  two  years  ago.  It  only  wants 
the  rates  of  exchange  to  be  ad.iusted  a'Vid  trade  oi)ened 
up  in  Europe  to  give  the  British  industry  a  final 
blessing. 

Some  people  may  ask,  how  was  this  all  arhieved? 
Well,  there  are  various  elements,  but  I  attriliufe  the 
progress  to  dumping  good  smart  travellers  and  repre- 
sentatives in  foreign  and  colonial  markets,  and  a 
greater  development  of  science  and  technical  work, 
rombiued  with  sound  business  common-sense,  at  home 
in  the  mills.  British  papermakers  have  to  tighten  their 
belts  now  in  tlic  scientific  world.  They  are  competing 
at  home  in  a  market  with  the  cheapest  products  of  the 
scientific  world  and  the  mill  that  cannot  hold  its  own 


is  uot  jiayiug,  for  the  reason  that  it  wants  new  blood  in 
it.  The  period  of  stepping  round  the  corner  to  enjoy 
a  cigar  and  get  an  order  is  jiast.  We  are  in  an  age  of 
progress — but  there  are  some,  I  am  sorry  to  saj',  who  do 
not  realise  it. 

Higher  Prices. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  in  the  new  year  and  that 
is  prices  will  be  higher — if  foreign  imports  i)ermit. 
Newsprint  mills  are  getting  i)lenty  of  orders;  wrapping 
mills  are  in  a  fair  wa.v,  but  not  to  say  a  prosperous  way 
until  a  greater  revival  is  brought  about  in  the  textile 
trades,  which  are  at  present  dull;  producers  of  paper 
containers  are  doing  fair,  but  the  foreign  inqx>rts  are 
cheaper — the  industry,  howevei",  is  still  in  a  small  way; 
other  makers  of  printing  and  hand-made  ])ai)crs. 
stationery,  etc.,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  trade. 

Prices  of  pai)er  will  have  to  stiffen  if  |ia])cr  thIIIs  are 
to  enjo.v  a  greater  amount  of  profit  than  thc.v  enjoy 
iHjw.  Foreign  products  have  kept  prices  down,  but  the 
British  mills  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  quotations 
l)eing  placed  on  a  higher  level  and  man.v  have  alread,\- 
taken  a  step  in  this  direction.  Consideral)le  caution, 
however,  has  to  be  exercised. 

The  Pulp  Outlook. 

Recently  a  good  many  visitors  to  Scandinavia. 
Canada,  America  and  Finland  have  been  expressing 
their  views  on  the  pulp  outlook,  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing, and  prices.  These  views  have  all  l)een  interesting 
and  they  gave  a  good  outline  of  the  progress  of  events. 
But,  i)robabl,v  the  most  interesting  of  all  pulp  news 
to  Canadians  is  the  development  of  trade  with  British 
buj'crs  of  bleached  sulphite,  unbleached  chemical, 
mechanical  dry  and  mechanical  wet.  When  the  figures 
for  1922  come  to  be  totalled  up  next  month,  it  will  be 
found  that  Canada  occupies  a  ver,y  prominent  position. 

The  l)uli>  situation  is  good  in  England  and  the  outlook 
is  good  so  long  as  tlie  pa|)er  iiulustr.v  keeps  on  the  line 
of  progress.  As  things  are.  mill  owners  are  placing' 
orders  for  prompt  and  forward  deliveries,  particularly 
in  the  newsprint  section.  But  there  is  still  a  strong 
(lis]iosition  on  the  part  of  papermakers  to  beat  down 
prices  as  low  as  possible  and  this  beating  down  process 
worries  tlie  pulp  men  considerably.  The  papermaker 
is  out  for  jiroduction  at  the  minimum  cost,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  elements  and  rivals,  and  if 
he  is  to  succeed  he  must  tackle  his  raw  materials  as 
well  as  his  labour  costs.  Therefore,  the  pulp  men 
come  in  for  a  share  of  hard  bargains  and  there  is  also 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  one  firm  from  abroad  to 
go  under  the  quoted  price  of  the  London  firms  for  the 
sake  of  saying,  "We  are  doing  business  with  English 
mills."  That  is  how  things  stand,  but  most  of  the  good 
liajier  mills  have  their  own  agents  to  buy  pulp  from, 
because  they  know  the  pulp  can  be  relied  on.  And 
amongst  the  pulps  Canadian  enjoys  a  very  good  repu- 
tation. I  am  glad  to  say.  For  .vears  I  have  advocated 
its  use  and  it  is  now  good  to  see  Canadian  enterprise 
succeeding. 

Mill  Results. 

The  accounts  of  the  Bury  Papermakin>r  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bury,  show  a  loss  on  trading  account  of  £6,725.  The 
total  debit  balance  of  the  mill  now  stands  at  £33,627. 

The  Cutter  Mills  Paper  Coy.,  Aberdeenshire,  have 
issued  at  par  £125.000  6  1-2  first  mortgage  debentures. 

Caldwclls  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Ltd.  directors  are  unahh^  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  as  the  Government 
are  holding  u))  the  firm  over  the  adjustment  of  the 
Excess  Profits  Duties. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES" 


The  llammeimill  Paper  (.'ompany,  Erie.  Pa.,  maker 
of  " Hamiuermill  Bond."  is  putting  ut  through  A.  G. 
Bceker  &  Co..  of  New  York  and  Chieago,  a  new  issue 
of  $3,000,000  seven  per  eent.  eumulative  preferred 
sloek.  The  par  value  of  the  stoek  is  $100.  it  is  ])re- 
ferred  as  to  dividends  and  is  redeemable  as  a  whole 
or  in  part  at  $110  per  share  and  aeeured  dividends 
Dividends  will  be  paid  quarterly.  April,  July,  Octobei- 
and  January.  The  active  management  will  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  developed  the  business, 
who  will  retain  eoutrol  through  the  ownershij)  of  a 
majority  of  the  common  stock. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  planographic  printing, 
including  lithograjiliing,  direct  and  offset  printing  on 
metal  and  paper,  was  opened  at  the  recent  monthly 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  at 
the  Art  Centre.  Xew  York  City.  It  com|)()sc(l  the  latest 
auto  lithographs  of  artist  lithographers.  One  of  these. 
Bolton  Brown,  e.xplaineil  the  metliods.  Otlu^r  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  Fred  Weitenkami)f  and  S.  H.  Morgan. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  to  tlie  public  for  two  weeks, 
beginning  January-  lli. 

According  to  Popular  Mechanics,  a  German  textile 
expert  has  di.scovered  a  i)rocess  l)y  wliich  cellulose  can 
be  hardened  sufficiently  to  produee  synthetic  woods 
that  will  .serve  as  sidistitutes  for  oak.  mahogany,  wal- 
nut, indeed  for  any  hard  wood.  Moreover,  the  mate- 
rial can  be  dyed  homogeneously  in  any  color,  from 
bright  yellow  to  deep  black,  and  can  then  be  jiolished 
and  made  to  look  exactly  like  natural  wood.  The  syn- 
thetic product  will  be  much  cheaper  than  real  wood 
because  it  is  made  from  vegetation  available  in  large 
quantities,  much  of  which  is  otherwise  of  little  or  no 
value,  such  as  straws  of  all  kinds,  banana  and  other 
leaves,  and  any  kind  of  grass.  In  all  its  characteris- 
tics it  resembles  hard  wood,  not  being  brittle  like  many 
other  cellulose  products. 

On  the  basis  of  not  more  than  $14  sale  price  per 
thousand  board  feet — whereas  the  current  price  is  $19 
— Professor  Feuska.  of  Syracuse  College  of  Forestry, 
figures  that  artificially  planted  white  pine  forests, 
with  fifty-year  cut-over,  on  land  now  waste.  Avould 
yield  aprofit  of  .5  per  cent,  compounded  annually. 

The  McKenny,  Williams  Corporation,  recently  in- 
corporated in  Xew  Y'ork  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  corrugated  paper  materials,  has  leased  biuldings  in 
the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn.  The  lease  is  for  a 
period  of  years  at  rentals  aggregating  about  $175,000. 
The  buildings  have  available  more  than  50,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  United  States  Paper- 
board  Company  shows  net  earnings  of  $121,158  for  the 
six  months  ended  November  25,  1922.  The  balance 
sheet  on  that  date  showed  current  assets  of  $1,137,338 
against  current  liabilities  of  .$384,295.  Total  a.ssets  and 
liabilities  $12,331,166.  The  net  profit  shown  con- 
trasted with  a  net  loss  of  .$96,116  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1921.  Profits  before  deduction  of  ex- 
penses and  taxes  amounted  to  .$223,612  compared  with 
a  loss  of  $906  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
jear. 

The  Perkin  medal,  presented  annually  for  the  most 


notable  achievement  in  chemistry  by  the  American 
section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  was 
awarded  last  Friday  liight  to  Dr.  M.  C.  Whitaker,  at 
the  Chemi.sts  Club,  Xew  York  City.  Dr.  Whitaker  has 
been  professor  of  chemical  engineering  at  Columbia 
University,  for  six  years.  The  award  to  Dr.  Whitaker. 
it  was  explained,  was  made  in  recognition  of  a  series 
of  achievements  in  the  continuous  production  of  ethyl 
acetate  made  by  himself  and  a  corps  of  researcli  chem- 
ists working  under  his  direction.  Ethyl  acetate  is  a 
compound  used  as  artificial  leather,  varnishes  and  lac- 
quers, smokeless  powder,  motion  jiicturc  and  ))lioto- 
graphie  films,  artificial  sil]\.  ])erfumcs.  and  plastics 
like  celluloid  and  pyroxylin.  Large  quantities  were 
used  during  the  war  in  the  manufacture  of  a  weather 
proofing  preparation  for  airplane  wings  and  large 
quantities  are  in  demand  now  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobile  tops  and  in  upholstery. 

^Ir.  E.  R.  Behrend.  President  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Co.,  left  Saturday,  6th  Januaiy,  for  a  trip  around 
the  world. 

Philip  T.  Dodge.  President  of  the  International 
Paper  Companj',  in  the  course  of  an  interview  given 
to  a  Metropolitan  press  representative  last  Frida.v,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  while  commenting  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Ruhr  that  it  might  as  well  be  acknowledged 
by  the  French,  and  by  all  nations,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  world  cannot  be  composed  imtil  Germany  is  en- 
abled to  come  back.  He  said  he  regretted  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ruhr.  Mr.  Dodge  said  that  during  his  re- 
cent trip  into  Germany,  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  were  working  "morning,  noon  and 
night."  "The  wage  earners  in  Germany."'  he  said, 
"are  suffering  the  least  of  all  classes  in  Germany. 
They  are  getting  the  necessities  of  life  and  none  of  the 
luxuries.  For  them  conditions  have  not  been  so  radi- 
callj'  changed  as  for  some  other  groups.  As  to  what 
becomes  of  the  product,  I  should  say  that  most  of  it  is 
for  domestic  'consumption.  The  Germans  are  trying 
to  fill  the  gaps  made  in  output  during  the  four  years 
of  war." 

Mr.  M.  Harrison,  cmjiloyment  manager  of  the  Ham- 
mermill Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  seriously  ill  with  neu- 
litis,  brought  on  by  influenza. 


PROGRESS  IN  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING— 1922 

Dominion  Engineering  Works  Limited,  Montreal, 
are  distributing  an  excellent  review  of  this  subject. 
This  publication  is  a  book  of  about  70  pages,  9x12, 
well  illustrated  by  cuts  and  charts.  It  contains  the 
principal  papers  at  the  1922  Hydro-Electric  Confer- 
ence held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Engineers"  Club  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  allied  bodies.  The  hydraulic  and  elec- 
trical featai-es  of  the  Queenston-Chippewa  Power  De- 
velopment are  described  in  some  detail.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  hydraulic  turbine  \\-ithin  the  past 
few  years  has  brought  forward  many  new  problems, 
and  how  some  of  these  have  been  solved  is  outlined  in 
a  paper  by  H.  Birchard  Taylor  and  Lewis  F.  Moody. 
"The  Hydraulic  Turbine  in  Evolution." 

The  book  will  be  sent  on  request  to  hydraulic  en- 
gineers or  water  power  owners. 
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GUMMED  TAPE  0.  K.  FOR  PARCEL  POST  MAIL 

A  new  use  for  •jummcd  tape  wa.-,  an  outstanding  develop- 
ment of  the  Christmas  season  just  closed.  Siieeial  regu- 
lations by  the  post  office  department  ])rovide  for  the  mail- 
in-;  of  fourth  class  mail,  parcels  jiost,  in  packages  sealed 
l)v  guninied  tape. 

Hitherto,  any  package  which  was  .scaled,  would  recpiirc 
first  class  postage,  hut  the  new  ))rovision  carries  definite 
regulations  authorizing,  and  in  fact  encouraging  the  use 
of  gunnned  tape  <m  package  mail. 

A  special  hulletin  of  the  New  York  Post  Office  makes 
this  statement,  after  indicating  how  sealed  fourth  class 
mail  should  he  marked  to  indicate  it  comes  under  the 
the  new  provision. 

"Handstamping  or  writing  the  foregoing  (form  for  mail- 
ing sealed  fourth  class  merchandise)  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements. The  indicia  should  he  jjrinted  so  that  the 
labels  will  be  uniform  and  legible,  thus  facilitating  the 
identification  of  the  sealed  parcels  as  entitled  to  be  mailed 
under  this  provision.  When  desired,  the  statement  as  to 
contents,  etc..  may  In-  printed  on  gummed  paper  tape, 
which  is  used  by  some  shippers  for  .sealing  their  parcels." 

Postmaster  E.  M.  Morgan,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Jacob 
Erichsen  of  the  Gummed  Pajjcr  Manufacturers  Association 
says.  "In  order  to  be  assured  that  any  tape  which  you 
propose  to  prepare  will  con\ply  with  the  regulations  it  is 
suggested  that  a  sample  or  specimen  be  presented  at  Room 
224.  General  Post  Office,  33d  Street  and  8th  Avenue, 
where  any  further  information  desired  will  he  cheerfully 
furnished." 

Several  big  New  York  houses  mailed  parcels  for  their 
customers,  sealed  with  gummed  tape  specially  printed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  regulation.  Others  used  gummed 
paper  labels,   carrying  the   required  inscription. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  are  canvassing  New 
Brunswick  for  possible  users  of  power  that  might  be 
developed  at  Grand  Palls.  The  company's  rights  to  the 
power  site  expire  on  April  1st.  after  having  term  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  two  years. 

We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Francois  Jean,  an 
employee  of  Fraser  Compiinies  at  Edmunston,  N.  B. 
He  was  crushed  under  bundles  of  pulp.  He  was  a 
married  man,  about  55  years  of  age. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

By  S.  W.  STRAUS, 
President  American  Society  for  Thrift 

It  is  well  to  understand  that  the  mere  saving  of 
money  is  not  the  sum  total  of  thrift.  This  is  a  point 
that  frequently  is  not  given  sufficient  attention.  Too 
often  thrift  is  considered  synonymous  with  tight-fis- 
tedness. 

If  it  were  true  that  Ihi-ift  consisted  merely  of  a  nar- 
row-minded process  of  hoarding,  this  country  would 
never  have  attained  its  present  exalted  place  because 
most  of  our  national  leaders  have  been  successful  prim- 
arily through  thrift. 

Thrift  is  no  more  tlie  manifestation  of  selfishness 
and  small  mindedness  than  is  success  itself.  Thrift 
does  away  with  waste.  It  is  careful  planning  and  wise 
spending.  It  is  efficiency  and  progress.  Washington 
once  advised  a  friend  that  "it  is  not  the  lowest  priced 
goods  that  are  always  the  cheapest."  And  in  this  ad- 
vice he  reflected  one  of  the  great  truths  of  thrift. 
Spend  money  savingly.     Save  money  sensibly. 

We  haA'e  had  too  much  one-sided  teaching  on  this 
subject.  Too  much  enipliasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
word  "Save"  and  not  enough  on  the  word  "Thrift" 
in  its  broad,  progressive  sense. 

Let  us  understand-  more  fully  that  it  is  essential  to 
save  with  prudence.  It  is  also  just  as  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  progress  that  we  learn  how  to  spend 
wisely,  and  achieve  success  through  the  exercise  of 
good  judgment  and  rightful  transactions. 

It  would  not  be  possil)le  to  extol  too  highly  the  sim- 
ple virtue  of  saving.  Since  the  dawn  of  human  pro- 
gress, it  has  been  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  per- 
sonal practices.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  those  who  are  saving.  But  the  good  work  should 
not  stop  there.  It  is  sometimes  the  better  part  of 
thrift  to  spend  a  dollar  than  to  save  it ;  and  more  econ- 
omical to  purchase  an  article  for  $10  than  for  .$5.  The 
right  kind  of  spending  keeps  business  going,  creates 
demand  for  labor,  builds  up  our  cities  and  offers  in- 
centive and  reward  for  enterprise  and  proficiency. 

Unless  we  understand  and  practice  all  of  these  things 
we  do  not  comprehend  thrift. 


An  excellent  view  of  the  Kipawa  Plant  of  the  Riordon  Co..  where  the  highest  grade 
bleached  sulphite  fibre  is  produced 

Courtesy    of   "MeBd    Co-operation" 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  January  16. — Now  that  the  year  has 
turned,  and  .stock-taking  is  practically  over,  business 
locally  is  opening  up  in  satisfactory  fashion  on  all 
hands.  There  are  re{)()rts  that  .iobbers  are  finding  a 
gradual  improvement;  and  that,  although  the  orders 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  large  volume,  they  are  more  num- 
erous. Some  of  them  are  still  of  the  rush  description, 
and  c'onsi^quently  the  jobbers  are  compelled  to  give  the 
mills  short  notice.  The  .jobbers  are  .still  disinclined  to 
buy  for  more  than  immediate  requirements;  apparent- 
ly the  da.vs  of  carrying  heavy  stocks  are  over. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  newsprint  depart 
ment.  There  is  no  let-up  in  the  demand,  and  Canadian 
mills  are  producing  to  about  capacity.  As  far  as  can 
lie  seen,  the  call  for  paper  will  continue  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  new  output  which  will  come  on  to  the 
market  will  command  a  ready  sale.  There  are  those 
who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  power  of  the  market  to 
readily  absorb  all  the  additional  production,  believing 
that  Canada  is  forcing  the  race  too  strongly.  But  at 
present  there  is  no  indication  of  anything  like  a  break 
in  the  demand. 

In  most  other  lines,  trade  is  fairly  good.  Wrappings 
are  readily  bought,  while  toilets  and  tissues  are  being 
ordered  in  substantial  quantities.  Book,  writings, 
cards  and  ledgers  are  in  moderate  request.  The  mar- 
ket for  waste  paper.s  is  firm,  with  many  inquiries  for 
rags  for  low  felts  and  paper. 

In  the  pulp  department,  groundwood,  which  softened 
for  a  time,  is  now  recovering.  The  easier  tendency- 
was  due  to  better  water  conditions,  enabling  additional 
grinders  to  operate;  the  water  however,  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, owing  to  more  severe  weather  conditions, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  a  shorter  supply  of  pulp  and 
a  stronger  market.  Unbleached  sulphite  is  dull,  there 
being  comparatively  little  demand  for  the  Canadian 
product,  but  bleached  sulphite  is  in  much  better  re- 
quest. Orders,  which  were  held  up  for  a  short  period, 
are  now  coming  freely.  Generally  speaking,  the  out- 
look for  our  pidp  is  very  satisfactory.  The  indications 
are  favorable  to  a  continuance  of  the  heavy  output  of 
l)aper  in  the  States,  with  a  consequent  free  market  for 
Canadian  production. 

In  connection  with  this  t(uestion.  and  the  imports 
into  the  I'nited  States  from  Sweden,  there  is  some  in- 
teresting information  in  the  Economic  Review  issued 
by  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  for  December,  1922.  It 
states:  "The  wood  pulp  market  is  still  characterized 
by  brisk  sales  and  a  rising  demand.  Until  recently 
there  was  a  disproportion  between  the  stocks  on  hand 
of  paper  and  those  of  pulp,  and- prices  for  wood-pulp 
could  not  increase  before  a  considerable  part  of  the 
stocks  of  different- paper  qualities  has  been  disposed 
of.  This  process  ..seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1922  and  pulp  prices  have  advanced  accord- 
ingly. Howevyr.  fih-e  paper  mills  are  not  yet  booked 
full  for  a  very  long  time  ahead.  The  demand  for  sul- 
phite and  dry  mechanical  pulp  is  somewhat  greater 
than  for  sulphate  and  mechan.ical  wet  pulp." 

Fisriiies  of  exports  forvthela-st  two  quarters  as  com- 


pared   with    the    l'igllI■e^    lor    l!)l;i 
stated ; — 

"As  comi)arcd  with  pre-war  conditions  the  main 
features  is  th(!  extraordinar.\-  advance  of  the  United 
States  as  consumer  of  Swedish  wood  pulp.  At  pres- 
ent U.  S.  A.  and  England  take  nearly  one-third  each 
of  the  total  amount  exixirted.  If  value  is  taken  into 
consideration  instead  of  weight.  America's  position 
should  be  predominant  as  exports  of  Swedish  pulp  to 
that  country  mainly  consists  of  chemical  qualities 
while  a  considerable  jiart  of  the  exports  to  England  is 
mechanical  \m\]>.  the  price  of  which  is  only  aliout  one- 
half  of  that   of  dry  cellulose  " 

Toronto  Market  News 

Ontario  pulp  and  paper  men — both  manufacturers 
and  distributors — arc  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
volume  of  business  that  the  first  half  of  the  o|)ening 
month  of  the  new  yeai-  has  lii-ought  and  in  every  de- 
|)artment  of  the  trade  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  op- 
timism. It  is  conceded,  however,  that  it  is  early  yet 
to  attempt  any  prediction  as  to  what  1923  is  going  to 
produce  in  the  way  of  business  conditions  in  the  pidj) 
and  paper  line,  although  the  trade  generally  views 
with  satisfaction  the  apparent  stabilization  of  the 
market  in  most  lines  and  takes  the  view  that  this  fav- 
■irable  condition  is  going  to  last  and  that  prices  will 
continue  to  show  an  upward  trend  rather  than  down- 
ward. That  both  mills  and  .jobbers  anticipate  a  good 
demand  for  paper  during  the  coming  months  is  in- 
dicated by  the  preparations  being  made  to  take  care  of 
increased  business  in  the  wa.y  of  increased  plant  and 
strengthening  of  organizations  generally.  That  there 
will  be  great  development  in  the  industry  in  (Janada 
during  the  year  and  that  the  Ontario  manufacturers 
and  distributors  are  going  to  participate  in  it  to  a 
large  extent  has  already  been  made  plain  by  i)rograms 
of  exjiansion  that  are  under  way  in  the  various  pidp 
and  paper  districts  of  the  province,  and  which  have  al- 
ready been  noted  from  time  to  time.  At  the  moment 
most  of  the  mills  are  busy,  with  considerable  orders 
ahead  and  the  jobbers  report  that  while  they  are  not 
taking  any  very  large  orders,  there  is  a  satisfactory 
volume  of  smaller  business  which  will  make  the 
month's  operations  bulk  fairly  well. 

PULP. — Groundwood  pulp  continues  to  climb  and 
most  of  the  paper  mills  are  experiencing  considei-able 
difficulty  in  getting  supplies.  This  is  due  to  restricted 
production  consequent  upon  the  low  water  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  for  some  time  at  the  pulp  mills. 
The  market  in  groundwood  continues  firm  with  a 
strong  upward  tendency.  Paper  makers  who  were 
paying  ^9.00  for  the  product  in  December  are  this 
month  paying  $56.00  laid  down  Toronto,  and  some 
sales  at  slightly  higher  figure  are  reported  to  have 
been  made. 

Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  $100  to  $110  and 
unbleached  at  $70,  with  news  grade  at  around  $60. 
Kraft  pulp  is  selling  at  $75. 

TWINE. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  most  lines  of 
twine  and  prices  are  on  the  upward  trend.  Jute  twine 
has  been  advanced  by  one  of  the  mills  and  it  is  likelv 
that  there  will  be  a  general  advance  before  long.     Cot- 
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ton  twino  has  also  gone  up  3  cents  per  pound,  tho  mill 
price  now  heinfr  on  ;i  basi^  of  49  cents,  eoned. 

WI\APPIN<i  I'Al'KKS.  Mills  arc  busy  on  these 
lines  and  .iobbcrs  report  a  fairly  active  market  and  sat- 
isfactory sales  which  have  been  helped  out  greatly  by 
the  cold  weather  that  has  apparently  set  in.  For  the 
most  part  wrappinprs  are  in  grood  call  and  prices  are 
holding  firm. 

BOOKS  AND  WKITlNdS.  -Manufacturers  of  these 
lines  report  fairly  large  re(piisitio!is  and  the  book  mills, 
particularly,  have  orders  on  hand  sufficient  to  keep 
the  machines  running  for  a  couple  of  months,  while 
they  say  that  the  ontlook  for  a  sustained  demand  dur- 
in-T  th(!  year  is  good.  Prices  remain  firm  and  un- 
changed. 

TISSUE  AND  TOILETS.— This  class  of  paper,  and 
light  weight  papers  generally,  arc  en.joying  a  well- 
sustained  demand,  and  there  is  no  diminution  in  (be 
activity  of  the  mills  which  have  been  running  at  prac- 
tically full  capacity  for  months.  Manufacturers  are 
anticipating  a  good  volume  of  business  during  tlie 
present  year. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— Demand  for  both 
rag  and  paper  stocks  by  the  paper  mills  keeps  np  fair- 
ly well  for  this  time  of  the  year,  although  Canadian 
mills  are  paying  less  for  their  stocks  than  those  across 
the  line  with  the  result  that  considerable  shipments 
are  crossing  the  border.  The  following  i)rices  prevail: 
No,  1  hard  white  shavings,  $3.75  to  $3.80;  No.  1  soft 
Avhite  shavings,  $3.40  to  .$3.50;  heavy  books  and  maga- 
zines, $2,25  to  $2.55;  ledgers  and  writings,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  No.  1  kraft,  2  to  2V2e :  newspapers,  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  No.  1  mixed  papers,  $1.15;  No.  2  miscellaneous. 
$1.10;  No.  2  miscellaneous,  11.10;  cotton  rags.  No.  1 
white,  31/2  to  4  cents;  thirds  and  blues  (repacked)  $1.75 
to  $2.00 ;"  roofing  rags,  .$1,05  to  $1.15;  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  9y2C  to  10c ;  fancy  shii-t  cuttings,  5Y>  to 
534c:  canton  flannels  bleached.  Stoc  to  9c ;  white  lawns 
9140  to  9y2C;  blue  overall  cuttings.  4i^c  to  .5e  ;  No.  1 
scrap  bagging,  75c  to  80c;  No.  1  manilla  rope,  6c  to 
61/jC;  mixed  strings.  70c  to  75c. 


NEW   YORK    MARKETS 


New  Y(u-k,  January  13. —  (Special  Correspondence'. 
— Production  of  paper  in  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber was  only  slightly  below  that  of  the  preceding 
month,  or  within  close  proximity  of  the  record  month's 
output  foi-  1922  in  October,  according  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  paper  iiulustry  just 
i.ssued  for  November,  There  Avas  a  total  of  641.544  net 
tons  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  board  yiroduced  by  paper 
mills  in  this  country  in  November,  compared  with 
644,267  net  tons  in  October.  535,876  net  tons  produced 
in  November,  1921;  518,144  tons  in  November,  1920. 
and  an  average  monthly  output  based  on  reports  cov- 
ering the  i)ast  five  years  of  504,175  net  tons.  In  other 
words,  November  paper  production  was  some  137,000 
net  tons  in  excess  of  the  average  output  in  each  month 
for  the  past  five  years,  which,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
means  that  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
country  worked  at  a  busy  rate  during  November. 

Tn  spite  of  the  large  output  of  paper  in  November, 
mill  stocks  of  the  commodity  decreased  somewhat  dur- 
ing that  month.  At  the  beginning  of  November  mills 
of  the  country  held  a  total  of  239.833  net  tons  of  paper 
of  all  kinds,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  stocks  had 
been  reduced  to  238,101  net  tons,  thus  showing  that 
manufacturers  not  only  shipped  out  all  of  their  cur- 


rent production  during  the  month  but  also  a  part  of 
their  surplus  holdings. 

Increasing  activity  and  strength  in  prices  of  paper- 
making  raw  materials  have  continued  to  feature  the 
markets  in  New  York  this  week.  Some  kinds  of  paper- 
making  raw  stocks  ai-e  characterized  by  booming  mar- 
ket conditions,  notably  waste  paper  and  roofing  rags. 
The  effect  of  the  rapidly  advancing  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terial on  new  paper  prices  is  quite  perceptible.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  stiffen  all  round.  No  manufacturer  or 
dealers  seems  willing  to  commit  himself  on  any  great 
tonnage  of  p<i])cr  for  any  ajjpreciable  time  ahead  \va- 
less  at  a  sufficient  advance  in  ))rice  to  protect  him 
against  any  further  rise  in  nuirket  levels,  and  the  grow- 
ing strength  in  the  uTidertone  of  the  market  is  be- 
coming plaiidy  manifest  in  ))ractically  all  corners  of 
the  trade. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  ,iump  in  quotations  on  box 
board.  Evidently  this  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
prices  of  old  waste  jiaper  recently,  which  has  put  the 
board  manufacturer's  cost  of  ])roductiiui  considerably 
higher,  though  signs  are  not  wanting  that  demand  for 
board  also  has  expanded  substantially.  Plain  chip 
board  is  quoted  at  present  at  about  $65  a  ton  f.o.b.  New 
York,  and  news  board  at  $70  per  ton,  which  prices  re- 
present an  ai)])reciable  advance  from  the  levels  of 
arountl  $52.50  on  chip  and  $55  on  news  board  prevail- 
ing only  a  few  days  ago.  Leading  board  dealers  and 
mill  agents  in  New  York  report  that  demand  for  box 
boards  is  showing  surprising  volume  for  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  Ordinarily  the  board  trade  wit- 
nesses little  important  activity  in  January,  but  this 
month,  it  is  stated,  there  has  been  a  consistently  good 
demand  from  box  manufacturing  concerns. 

It  is  observed  that  consumption  of  newsprint  has 
been  up  around  the  high  mark  this  week  in  New  York. 
The  annual  automobile  show  has  been  on  since  last 
Saturday  in  this  city  and  local  newspapers  have 
printed  large  issues  to  carry  all  of  the  motor  car  ad- 
vertisements. One  of  the  morning  dailies  printed  an 
issue  of  48  pages  three  or  four  days  during  the  week, 
and  the  other  papers  have  been  proportionately  as 
large.  If  it  were  possible  to  secure  actual  statistics 
from  the  publishers,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that 
newsprint  consumption  in  this  city  this  week  exceeded 
even  that  of  any  week  during  the  recent  pre-Christmas 
period,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal  as  newsprint  eon- 
sumption  was  of  record  tonnage  prior  to  the  holidaj-s. 

Reports  regarding  the  fine  paper  bran<di  of  the  in- 
tlustry  are  generally  favorable.  Demand  for  bonds 
and  ledgers  is  constantly  increasing,  and  mills  making 
these  kinds  of  paper  are  finding  it  necessary  to  expand 
their  output.  Prices  of  fine  papers  are  firm,  and  the 
slow  but  steady  rise  in  raw  material  is  making  for  an 
extremely  strong  market  condition,  with  higher  prices 
in  prospect.  Wrapping  papers  also  are  enjoying  a 
good  demand  at  steady  prices.  Tissues  are  not  quite. 
so  active  as  they  were,  but  toilet  tissue,  napkins  and 
towels  are  finding  a  ready  market  in  large  quantities. 

GROUNDWOOD. — Increasing  fii-mness  in  prices  is 
the  feature  of  the  groundwood  market,  and  transac- 
tions at  new  high  price  levels  have  been  recorded  this 
M  eek.  Prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  ship- 
ment has  advanced  to  around  .$45  per  ton  f.o.b.  pro- 
ducing plants,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
not  a  whole  lot  of  mechanical  pulp  is  available  at  this 
price  basis.  Sellers  are  reported  insisting  firmly  on 
at  least  .$45,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  some  cases  even 
this  figure  has  been  exceeded  in  sales. 

That  ground  wood  is  in  a  strong  technical  position 
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can  be  seen  from  the  figures  included  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  wood  pulp  Indus 
try  for  November.  At  tlio  end  of  Xovonihcr  firoiind 
wood  stocks  at  producinf--  mills  in  the  Fuitcd  States 
totalled  80,212  net  tons,  c()mi)ared  with  !)5.;?89  tons 
held  at  the  beginning  of  that  month,  which  means  that 
mill  holdings  were  reduced  by  some  15,000  tons  despite 
an  increase  in  production  in  November  over  October 
of  about  18,000  tons.  These  figures  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  contention  of  dealers  that  ground  wood 
stocks  are  unusually  light,  and  explain  why  producers 
in  a  great  many  cases  are  refusing  to  offer  ground- 
wood  in  the  open  market  while  bent  on  conserving  su]i 
plies  for  their  own  use. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  market  for  chemical  pulp 
displays  a  firmer  tone  than  recently  was  the  case.  No 
important  changes  have  developed  in  prices  but  there 
is  a  tendency  among  importers  and  domestic  manufac- 
turers to  quote  full  market  levels  and  to  refuse  to  do 
business  at  price  concessions  which  man.v  consumers 
ask  for.  Demand  shows  gradual  improvement.  Paper- 
makers  are  returning  to  the  market  as  buyers  follow- 
ing the  holiday  lapse  in  trading  rather  slowly,  yet 
they  are  evincing  much  interest,  and  sales  are  on  the 
increase,  both  as  regards  number  and  volume.  Kraft 
pulp  appears  to  be  stiffening  in  price.  Most  sellers 
want  at  least  2.85  cents  per  pound  for  Scandinavian 
kraft  on  the  dock  here,  and  some  quote  beyond  this 
figure.  It  is  understood  that  a  strike  has  been  declared 
in  some  of  the  kraft  pulp  mills  in  Sweden  and  it  is 
felt  here  that  this  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in  available 
supplies,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  any  pulp  on 
the  spot  in  the  States  or  en  route  to  this  country.  Sul- 
phite is  steady  and  only  occasional  instances  are  cited 
where  sellers  are  accepting  orders  at  below  asked 
prices.  Soda  pulp  also  is  steady  at  around  4.25  cents 
per  pound  at  producing  mills. 

RAGS. — Roofing  stock  prices  have  continued  their 
upward  march  this  week  and  now  prevail  on  higher 
levels  than  at  any  time  since  the  sharp  advance  of  the 
market  early  last  fall.  Sales  of  No.  1  roofing  rags  to 
felt  mills  have  been  recorded  at  1.35  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  and  in  the  l\Iid{lle  West  it  is  stated 
prices  some  $4  to  $5  a  ton  above  this  level  prevail.  No. 
2  packing  is  bringing  1.25  cents  a  ]iound  New  York. 
A  strong  factor  in  roofing  rags  is  that  packers  appar- 
ently have  little  accumulation  of  stock  on  hand.  Deal- 
ers say  the.v  are  obliged  to  buy  in  single  carlots  to  fill 
orders,  and  that  packers  want  more  money  for  each 
car  they  sell.  Foreign  roofing  rags  also  are  firm  and 
are  offered  in  sparse  amounts.  Dealers  in  Europe 
seem  imbued  with  the  high  price  fever  and  are  hesitat 
ing  to  sell  at  the  prices  they  are  now  offered. 

The  rest  of  the  papermaking  rag  market  exhibits 
firmness.  New  No.  1  white  shii-t  cuttings  are  reported 
higher,  dealers  in  a  majority  of  cases  asking  12.50 
cents  per  pound  or  higher  at  shipping  points,  and  other 
new  cuttings  are  priced  at  relatively  high  levels.  Old 
whites  are  strongly  quoted,  and  thirds  and  blues  are 
held  at  about  2.15  cents  a  pound  for  repacked  stock 
and  1.65  cents  for  miscellaneous  packing. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  market  for  old  paper  in  New 
York  is  unquestionably  in  a  booming  condition.  Prices 
have  advanced  during  the  past  few  days  with  the  rap- 
idity that  has  been  truly  surprising,  and  market  levels 
are  now  higher  than  they  have  been  in  more  than  a 
year.  Low  grades  are  especially  strong.  Folded  news- 
papers are  quoted  by  New  York  dealers  at  1.50  cents 
a  povtnd  and  higher  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  No.  1  mixed 

at  1.35  cents.    Sales  are  reported  in  certain  instances 
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even  above  these  prices,  and  dealers  are  said  to  be  l"re- 
"liuentl.v  turning  down  mill  orders  involving  large  ton- 
nage, with  the  result  consumers  are  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  place  numerous  orders  for  limited-sized 
amounts  of  ])aper.  thus  giving  demand  prohaiil^-  a 
broadei-  aspect  than  it  really  has.  Old  books  and 
magazines  are  quoted  at  2.6r)  to  2.7')  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  4.2.') 
cents.  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  :i.60  cents,  piiiii 
manilas  at  1.85  cents,  container  manilas  at  1.60  cents, 
and  No.  1  overissue  newspapers  at  1.65  cents.  Old  No.  1 
kraft  paper  has  sold  at  2.30  cents  a  pound  New  York. 
OLD    ROPE    AND    BAGGING.— Prices    of   old   rope 


have  firmed  slightly.  Where  u|)  to  .several  days  ago 
the  quotation  generally  named  to  paper  mills  on  do- 
mestic manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition  was  6  cents  a 
pound  at  shipping  points,  dealers  are  now  demanding 
6.25  cents,  and  sales  at  this  latter  price  have  been  re- 
<'orded.  Foreign  ro])e  is  quoted  at  about  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  per  i)ound  under  domestic  rope.  Old  bagging 
shows  little  activity  insofar  as  No.  1  scrap  is  con- 
cerned. Roofing  bagging  is  firm  and  moving  fairly 
well  at  about  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  while  No.  1 
scrap  bagging  is  available  at  very  dose  to  this  same 
figure,  around  $1  a  hundred  pounds  being  commonly 
asked. 


With  the  Woodsmen 

THE  BUD  WORM  IN  THE  LAKE  STATES 

The  peril  to  the  forest  of  the  lake  states  of  the 
siirucc  budwork  has  caused  the  sending  out  of  a 
special  review  of  the  situation  to  foresters  oF  the 
middle  west  by  O.  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, the  forestr.v  department  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.  The  bulletin  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  spruce  budworn,  which  has  killeil  vast  .ireas  of 
l)alsani  and  spruce  forests  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and  Maine,  is  rapidly  spreading  westward  and  is  now 
active  in  the  pulpwood  forests  of  the  Lake  States. 

There  appears  to  be  two  distinct  phases  to  the  bud- 
worm  depredations.  First,  the  budworm  invades  the 
forest  areas,  stripping  the  foliage  from  the  trees  and 
lowering  their  vitalit.v.  Then,  coincident  with  this,  and 
for  some  years  following,  species  of  bark-beetles  fol- 
lowed by  sapwood  borers,  and  a  root  rot,  attack  these 
weakened  trees  and  kill  them.  The  extent  of  the  dead- 
ening depends  upon  the  abilit.v  of  the  trees  to  reeu]ie- 
rate  fi'om  the  budworm  feeding.  In  younger  foi'ests,  a 
return  to  normal  vitality  may  be  established  shortly 
after  the  feeding  stops,  with  a  loss  of  the  sujjpressed, 
\veakei',  or  over-niatui-e  trees.  In  more  nuiture  forests, 
cspeciall.v  on  i)oor  soils,  all  the  balsam  may  finall.v  snc- 
cund)  during  the  deadening  period,  which  nia.v  extend 
over  five  to  ten  years. 

The  condiiiied  effects  of  borers  in  the  sapwood  and 
|ieart-rotI  iiig  fungi  make  the  balsam  trees  very  suscept- 
ilile  to  wind  throw.  The  final  result  is  a  tangled  mass 
of  fallen  trunks  and  to|)s.  with  a  scattering  of  birch 
still  standing.  Fi'e(piently  the  spruce  is  wind  thrown 
also  aftei-  hii\iiig  lost  tli<'  support  of  tlp'  surrounding 
balsam. 

Frequently  these  areas  seed  rapitll.\'  to  lialsain.  which 
grows  thl'iftily  on  account  of  the  opened  croWM  cover. 
This  re|)roduct  ion.  Iiowexcr.  is  mixed  with  an  cxcr  in- 
creasing tangled  mass  of  dead  tops  and  branches,  ac- 
cumulating from  the  rotting  trees.  Fires  under  these 
conditions,  kill  everything,  destroying  the  soil  and 
leaving  a  barren  waste.  In  budworn  territor.v,  there 
is  only  one  possible  line  of  action;  that  is,  immediate 
salvage  before  decay  and  fire  destroy  the  imlping 
value    of  the  budworm  killed  trees. 

It  is  possible,  however,  tu,imi)rove  tin;  condition  of 
the  budworm  infe.st(^d  territor.v  witlV  the" view  to  con- 
trolling the  infestation  and  subsequently  develoi)ing 
productive  forests.  The  following  getieral  recommend- 
ations exjjress  the  consensus  of  the  opinions  of  En- 
tomologists atid  Foi-esters  who  Inive  studied  this  pi-oh- 
lem: 


1.  Exploration.  All  limils  should  be  exiilorcd  and 
logging  o])eration  concentrated  on  these  areas  where 
I  he  greatest  amount  of  dead  timber  or  ix'd  foliage  trees 
are  found  (provided  cfuiditions  are  not  already  ])ast 
the  salvage  stage).  The  percentage  of  red  topp(>d 
trees  indicates  the  rate  of  drying. 

2.  Yearly  Examinations.  Yearly  examinations 
should  be  made  I lii'ougliout  the  limits  as  long  as  red- 
topj)ed  trees  are  in  evidence.  A  report  on  conditions  a 
year  or  two  after  the  Imdworm  pa.ssed  means  nothing 
at  present. 

3.  Control  Operations.  In  greener  areas,  esi)ec- 
iall.v  if  not  virgin  forest,  beetle  control  o])erations 
should  be  conducted  to  remove  the  place  in  the  watei' 
all  red  foliage  trees,  or  to  utilize  them  before  spring, 
so  that  the  stainls  themselves  can  lie  held  foi-  future 
supplies. 

4.  Logging  on  Budworm  Areas. 

a — The  cutting  in  budworm  injured  areas  should 
lie  clean  ;  i.e.,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cut  only  the  trees 
that  give  most  economical  returns,  Init  it  is  essential 
to  remove  the  inferior  trees  that  will  later  die,  both 
large  defective  and  smaller  trees. 

b — The  tops  should  be  utilized  to  as  small  a  diam- 
eter as  possible, 

c — The  operations  should  be  continuous  from  yeai- 
to  year  into  the  ad.jacent  green  timber. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Speaking  before  members  of  the  Federicton  City 
Club  on  the  forest  resources  of  New  Brunswick,  G.  IJ. 
Prince,  chief  forester  of  the  Crown  Land  Department, 
said  that  while  to  the  average  Canadian  passing  through 
the  province  by  railroad  or  the  tourist  by  automobile, 
this  province  would  ai)i)ear  as  chiefly  an  agricultural 
province,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  main  lines  of  trans- 
portation followed  through  agricultural  districts.  New 
Brunswick  is  essentiall,\-  a  forest  province. 

This  fact  is  particularl.v  well  known  to  lumliermen. 
guides  and  sportsmen,  who  peneti'ate  the  forest  depths 
of  the  province,  he  said,  while  the  presence  of  415  up-to-, 
(late  saw  mills  and  five  inil])  mills  is  an  indication  of 
the  immense  resources  required  to  maintain  a  perpet- 
ual supply  of  raw  material.  Over  70  percent  of  the  to- 
tal province  area  is  composed  of  forest  land,  said  Mr. 
Prince,  with  an  average  of  32  acres  of  forest  land  per 
capita,  while  overlialf  of  the  forest  area  is  CroM-n  lands, 
the  propertj'  of  the  peojtle  of  New  Brtiuswick. 

Speaking  of  the  increased  interest  shown  in  forest 
lesources  during  recent  years,  Mr.  Prince  pointed  out 
that  over  7,500,000  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  located  in  the  northern  and  central  counties  on  the 
Restigouche,  Nepisguit,  the  Mirnmichi  and  Salmon  Riv- 
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ITS.  i-oiiipi'ises  tlio  Clown  liniil.s  nl'  tlu'  prnviiii-t-.  Tliis, 
lie  siiid,  roprost'lltc'd  :i  \<isl  rcsmiriT.  a  midiu'v  value  t(i- 
talliiifr  over  ^lOO.OOO.OOO.  a  i-ajiilal  iiivcstmoiil  wliicli. 
iiiuli-r  |)i'()p(>rl.\-  rctrnlatfil  inaiiafrciiu'iit,  mny  prculucc 
throii^li  growth  and  iit  ili/atinn  an  animal  intiTi'st 
witlidut   reduclioii  of  tlu'  |n-incipal. 

Efforts  for  further  consiM-vation  ai-i'  at  urfsent  lioiii^' 
confined  to  two  main  cliannels.  said  ilr.  Prini-c :  an 
organized  effort  to  sectire  acoiratc  inforniatioii  regard- 
ing: Crown  lands  through  accurate  niappinir.  and  tln' 
creation  of  ii  ])ernianent  organization  to  carrv  out  the 
present  cutting  regulations.  Tlie  scaling  f)f  the  annual 
log  harvest  in  addition  had  |iaved  the  \va.\'  for  continin'd 
larsre  ordei's. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

In  a  recent  address  hcforc  the  .Middlctown  Scientific 
Society  at  .Midtlletown.  ('(uin..  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American  Pai)er  and  Pulj)  As- 
sociation, gave  the  university  professors  and  scientists 
of  his  audience  the  i-esult's  of  a  survey  made  for  the 
■liai)ei'  industi\  of  forestry  conditions  in  tin'  New  Eng- 
land States. 

All  five  of  tlie  states  were  studied  with  the  co-ojiera- 
tion  of  local  foresters  hv  the  Woodlands  Section  of  tlie 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  After  point- 
ing out  that  less  than  one  third  of  New  England  is 
heing  tilled,  lie  said  that  there  was  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  availahle  forest  land  being  used  for 
timber  crops.  A  total  of  between  oa.OOO  and  60,000 
acres  have  been  reforested  in  the  five  states,  and  onl.x' 
!Maine  and  Vermont  have  more  than  5  per  cent  of  their 
forest  land  under  forest  management.  Maine  has  10 
|)ercent  under  proper  management  and  Vei-niont  has  2') 
l)ereent  of  its  woodlots  and  10  jtereent  of  other  forest 
land  under  care.     The  details  by  states  are  as  follows: 

COXXECTICTT.— There  is  a'total  of  1.898,980  acres 
in  farm  land,  of  which  36.9  percent  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  1,500,000  acres  of  forest  and  idle  land.  ()nl.\ 
111  percent  of  this  forest  acreage  is  under  forest  man- 
agement. The  average  value  of  the  forest  land  is  ^ii 
to  $10  pel-  acre,  and  the  cost  of  reforestation  is  about 
$15  per  acre.  A  total  of  about  10,000  acres  has  been 
artificiall.v  refore.sted.  The  result  of  the  depletion  of 
the  forest  ha.s  been  the  moving  away  of  tlie  wood  using 
industries,  such  as  the  carriage  manufacturers,  which 
want  to  be  nearer  the  timber  supplies.  Almost  all  ol 
the  construction  timber  is  imported. 

MAINE — There  Ls  a  total  of  5,425,968  acres  of  farm 
land,  of  which  36.5  is  under  cultivation,  and  14,975,281 
acres  of  forest  and  idle  land.  Only  10  percent  of  this 
norraall.v  forest  land  is  under  forest  management.  The 
average  value  of  the  state's  forest  land  is  $10  ]ier  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  reforestation  is  from  $15  to  $20  [ler 
acre.  A  total  of  something  over  5,000  acres  has  lieen 
artificiall.v  reforested.  Tlie  imports  and  exports  of 
timber  are  about  e(pial.  wood  being  imported  for  con- 
.structioii  and  pulp  and  box  board  being  exported.  The 
effect  of  cutting  awa.v  the  forests  will  probably  lead 
to  the  curtailment  of  man.v  wood  using  industries, 
forcing  the  weaker  out  f)f  business. 

MASSACHUSETTS— There  is  a  total  of  1.400.()()() 
acres  in  farm  land,  of  which  64.8  per  cent  is  under  cul- 
tivation and  3,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  idle  land.  But 
5  per  cent  of  this  land  is  under  forest  management. 
The  average  value  of  the  state's  forset  land  is  $10  per 
acre  and  the  cost  of  reforestation  is  from  $15  to  $20 


per  acre.  A  total  of  25,000  a<!r<!s  lias  been  artifically  re- 
forested, and  90  per  cent  of  the  construction  lumber  is 
imported.  The  wood  using  industries  of  .Massachusetts 
consume  (iOd.OOd.dlKI  feel  of  lumber  aniiualh-. 

NEW  IIA.MI'SIIIUK  AND  VEK. MONT.— There  is  a 
total  of  1,020,57(1  acres  of  farm  land  in  New  Hampshire 
of  which  27  jiercent  is  under  cultivation,  and  4,235,811 
acres  in  Vermont  of  \vhicli  440  percent  is  cultivated. 
There  are  4,684.67()  acres  of  forest  and  idle  land  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  4,147.765  acres  in  \'ermont  of  which 
there  is  under  forest  iiianagemeiil  1  percent  in  New 
Hampshire  and  10  |)creent  in  Vermont,  except  the  wood- 
lots  of  which  25  jiercent  are  under  management.  New 
Hampshire  has  8,000  to  10,000  acres  artificially  re- 
forested, and  Vermont  8,000  acres,  the  cost  being  $15 
and  $12  jier  acre  resfiect ively,  with  forest  land  worth 
$20  to  $12  res])ectively.  The  depletion  of  the  forests 
in  New  Hampshire  has  caused  the  shutting  down  of 
laige  sawmills  and  wood  using  industries,  and  in  Ver- 
mont the  forest  products  industries  have  fallen  off  50 
percent  in  twent.A-  years.  In  twenty  years  they  couM 
be  increased  to  four  times  the  i)resent  vohime. 


BOOKS   FOR   FORESTERS 

Forest  of  British  Columbia. —  By  H.  M.  Whitford, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Holand  I).  Ciaig,  F,  E.,  under  the  direction 
of  Clyde  I>eavitt,  Chief  Forester,  Commission  of  Con- 
servation. <)tta\\a:  (  (iiiiiiiission  of  Conservation, 
<  'aiiada. 

This  substantial  volume  is  the  result  of  three  vears' 
work  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  is  based,  as  far  as 
jiossible,  on  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  local  con-, 
ditions  in  each  of  the  districts  described.  The  ground 
which  they  had  to  cover  was  vast.  The  province  con- 
tains approximately  3.55,85.5,  scpiare  miles.  Much  of  it 
has  not  as  yet  been  explored  with  any  degree  of  tho- 
roughness, and  means  of  transport  were  often  lacking, 
sometimes  not  even  trails  being  in  existence. 

The  authors  state  that  about  200,000  square  miles  of 
the  province  are  incapable  of  producing  forests  of  com- 
mercial value.  Some  145.000  square  miles  lie  above  the 
merchantable  timber  line,  while  on  55,000  square  miles 
the  soil  is  either  too  rocky  or  wet,  or  the  forests  have 
been  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  natural  re-e.stablishment  of  forest  conditions 
for  centuries  to  come.  It  sounds  almost  incredible  thai 
over  100,000  square  miles  of  timber  have  been  totally 
luined  b.v  fire,  involving  a  loss  which  is  computed  at 
665  billion  feet  board  measure  I  "■'When  one  considers," 
write  the  authors,  "that  the  total  stand  of  raw  material 
in  the  whole  Dominion  probably  does  not  greatly  ex- 
ceed this  amount  now,  the  seriousness  of  this  loss,  which 
ran  be  attributed  ver.^•  largel.v  to  public  carelessness,  he- 
i-omes  apparent." 

The  report  estimates  that  of  the  species  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  (hemlock,  balsam, 
spruce,  and  cottonwood)  there  are  170  billion  feet, 
■which  is  equivalent  to  243  million  cords. 

The  primar.v  ob.ject  of  the  investigation  Mas  to  secure 
an  estimate  of  the  available  supjilv  of  timber  in  British 
Columliia,  but  the  volume  does  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  for  it  contains  valuable  discussion  of  the  geogra- 
phic, physiographic,  and  climatic  relations,  and  the 
]jresent  s.vstems  of  administration  and  forest  protection. 
The  text  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  with  a  large 
number  of  adiniralile  photographs,  which  give  a 
striking  impression  of  the  wealth  and  beautv  of  British 
Columbian  timber, —  J.  Roval  Soc.  Arts.  Oct  24.  1919. 
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TECHNICAL    ASSOCIATION    PAPERS,    FIFTH 
SERIES 

This  volume  of  176  pages  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture yet  issued.  The  contents  include  the  follow- 
ing articles  besides  a  directory  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Technical  Association  and  the  list  of 
I'ommittees: 

The  Power  Plant  of  the  Paper  Industry,  by  A.  G. 
Darliii';  iiiui  II.  \V.  Kogers.  A  lOU  ton  per  day  news- 
jirint  mill  is  analyzed  as  to  its  requirements  of  steam 
used  in  process  and  for  (lie  production  of  power.  Con- 
sideration is  also  given  to  recent  developments  m  the 
application   of   iiydro  electric   power. 

A  System  of  Records  to  Maintain  Uniformity  of 
Basis  Weights  of  Paper,  by  Parker  K.  Baird.  A  ra- 
tional method  by  which  the  paper  machine  performan- 
ces may  be  analyzed  and  recorded  in  regard  to  the 
uniforuiity  in  the  weight  of  the  paper. 

Hydrating  Machinery  for  the  Paper  Mill,  by  George 
L.  Bidwell.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
manganese  steel  for  fly  bars  or  beater  rolls  and  for 
Jordan  fillings,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  practical 
mill  superintendent. 

Modern  Lighting  for  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills,  by 
J.  H.  Kurlandor.  An  illustratel  treatise  with  tables 
covering  in  detail  the  principles  of  illumination  and 
their  application  to  the  various  departments  of  paper 
anl  pulp  mills. 

Some  factors  Influencing  Yield  and  Strength  of 
Pulp  Cooked  by  the  Soda  Process,  by  Martin  L.  Grif- 
fin. Deductions  drawn  by  an  expert  in  soda  pulp  from 
experience  in  textile  finishing. 

Sedimentation  Control  of  Groundwood,  by  W.  A. 
Munro.  How  freeness  te.st  results  vary  with  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  stock. 

The  Efficient  Production  of  Mechanical  Pulp,  by 
Adoloh  F.  Myer.  Article  descriptive  of  a  practical 
speed  governor  for  water  wheels  operating  pidp 
grinders  with  illustrations  showing  the  improvement 
in  speed  regulation  by  its  use  with  the  resultant  econ- 
omy of  power. 

The  Drying  of  Paper,  by  M.  B.  Littlefield.  The 
record  of  the  study  of  different  paper  machines  show- 
ing different  rates  of  drying  with  interesting  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Electric  Steam  Generator,  by  Horace  Drever 
and  Frank  Hodson.  An  illustrated  article  covering 
the  history,  engineering  principles,  designs,  economic 
fields,  and  comparative  cost  of  operation  of  this  new 
development  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  steam 
generation. 

Recovery  and  its  Control,  by  George  K.  Spenee. 
The  outline  of  a  steam  of  control  with  illustrative  re- 
ports by  an  experienced  operator  of  soda   jmlp  mills. 

Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Automatic  Magazine 
Orindeor  as  Compared  with  the  Pocket  Type  Grinder, 
by  John  J.  Case.  A  brief  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two  types  of  apparatus  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  each. 

Stamso  —  Cotton  Linter  Pulp,  by  Stewart  E.  Sea- 
man. The  production,  characteristics  and  application 
of  linter  pulp. 


Analysis  of  Reclaimed  Cooking  Acid  for  Sulphate 
Mills,  by  Gosta  P.  Genberg. 

Analysis  of  the  Raw  Sulphite  Acid,  by  Dr.  Rudol 
Sieber.  A  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  analy- 
sis with  tables. 

Concerning  Lignin  and  Lignin  Reactions. 

Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Constitution 
of  Spruce  Wood  Lignin. 

Contributions  to  a  More  Exact  Knowledge  of  the 
Chemical  Constitution  of  Spruce  Wood.  Three  articles 
by  Dr.  Peter  Klason,  translate<l  by  W.  E.  B.  Baker  and 
Carl  L.  Fineman,  by  special  peiiiiission  of  the  author 
Valuable  contributions   to   cellulose   chemistry. 

Use  of  the  Continuous  Centrifugal,  by  J.  R.  Kossler 
and  G.  N.  Collins.  A  record  of  the  experiments  on 
washing  soda  pulp  with  the  Elmore  apparatus. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process,  by  K.  N. 
.Miller  and  "W.  H.  Swanson.  A  record  of  the  work  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,- 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  sulphite. 

Standard  Methods  of  Testing  Materials,  by  N.  F. 
Becker.  Covering  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  Lime  or 
Causticizing,  Crown  Filler,  and  Soda  Ash. 

Color  Effect  of  Rosin  Size  Emulsion  on  Finished 
Product,  by  C.  H.  Kent. 

Sulphur  in  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor,  by  George  Bar- 
sky.  A  contribution  to  research  chemistry. 

Producing  Bleach  Liquor  with  Liquid  Chlorine,  by 
S.  W.  Jacobs  and  H.  P.  Wells.  An  illustrated  article 
describing  a  plant  installation  with  records  of  its  per- 
formance as  compared  with  the  use  of  bleaching 
powder. 

Fuel  Economizers  in  Paper  Mill  Operations,  by 
George  E.  Williamson  and  G.  C.  Derry.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  principles  of  operation  and  care  of  the 
apparatus. 

A  New  Idea  in  Chip  Breaking,  by  A.  D.  Wood.  De- 
scription of  apparatus  developed  by  a  practical  mill 
superintendent. 

Bibliography  of  Paper  Making  for  1921,  by  Clarence 
J.  West.     A  classified  index  of  tiie  literature  publish 
ed  during  1921. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  April,  1922. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  Dyestuffs.  Discussion  on  the 
use  of  Auramine,  Copper  Sulpiiate,  and  Stilbene  Yel- 
low; two  sidedness  of  paper  and  foam  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  Paper  Testing.  Valuable  dis- 
cussion on  the  Microscopic  Anal.ysis  of  Paper;  the  Ef- 
fect of  Relative  Humidity  on  Paper  Tests;  Tearing 
Tests,  Sizing  Quality  of  Paper;  and  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  Paper  Testinj;'. 

Sectional  Meeting  on  the  Drying  of  Paper.  Discus- 
sion on  the  following  subjects;  Tlie  Efficiency  of  Dry- 
ing; and  the  factors  to  be  considered;  The  Method  of 
Attack;  The  Value  of  Graduated  Temperature  in  Dry- 
ing Paper;  Pounds  of  Paper  Dried  per  Square  Foot  of 
Drying  Surface  per  Hour,  the  Measurement  of  Heat 
Units  Used  Per  Pound   of  Wnler   Evajiorated. 

Discussion  of  Various  Papers  Presented  at  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  volume  descrilied  is  obtainable,  on  order  fi'oni 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  18  East,  41st  St.,  New  York  City,  or  from  The 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale,  Que. 
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iriir  McGRAW  WENT  TO  COLLEGE 

Probably  75^/v  of  the  men  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industry  are  fans.  In  the  winter  time  they  are 
Hockey  fans  and  in  the  summer  time  they  are 
either  Golf  or  Baseball  fans,  or  both.  There  is 
hardly  a  mill  in  the  Dominion  but  what  has  a 
goodly  representation  on  a  Baseball  team,  and 
many  of  the  mills  are  represented  by  a  really 
excellent  playing  organization;  so  the  name  of 
John  ISIcGraw  is  not  at  all  strange  to  readers 
of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 

John  McGraw  has  been  writing  reminiscences 
of  his  thirty  years  in  baseball  for  the  daily  papers, 
and  his  story  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
we  have  read  in  some  time.  It  is  not  merely  a 
story  of  sport,  nor  a  tale  of  how  the  giants  won 
the  World's  Series  twice  in  succession  — it  is  a 
very  interesting  study  in  the  personality  of  the 
baseball  player,  and  an  insight  into  the  personal- 
ity and  character  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
baseball  generals. 

Early  in  his  story,  which  began  with  the  last 
AVorld's  Series  and  then  jumped  back  to  the 
beginning  and  worked  forward  again,  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw mentioned  his  appreciation  of  the  quahties 
of  the  College  trained  man.  He  gives  as  his 
principal  reason  for  favoring  the  educated  player 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  a  trained  mind 
takes  the  trouble  to  study  out  his  mistakes  and  to 
l)enefit  by  correction;  he  is  not  likely  to  get  sore 
when  told  he  is  ^vl•ong,  but  will  grasp  the  op- 
portunity of  finding  out  where  and  why  he  is 
wrong,  and  what  he  must  do  to  correct  his  fault. 
On  reading  that  statement,  we  wondered  whether 
Mr.  McGraw  himself  had  had  the  privilege  of  a 
college  training,  and  it  was  not  until  a  number  of 
chapters  after  that,  that  the  question  was 
answered.  As  the  author  puts  it,  he  was  playing 
with  the  Baltimore  Orioles  and  was  making  fair- 
ly satisfactory  progress.  He  conceived  the 
notion  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  put 
the  proposition  up  to  his  chum  and  roominate 
whom  he  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  the 
move.  So  to  college  they  went,  paying  for  their 
tuition  by  coaching  the  college  team.  There  are 
probably  not  many  ball  players  who  have  both 
the  ambition  and  the  determination  which  would 
carry  them  through  a  college  course  under  those 
circumstances,  but  th.ere  are  many  college  trained 


men  who  have  gone  on  the  diamond  and  made 
exceptionally  good.  Among  these  are  two  men 
of  national  i-eputation,  both  of  whom  the  editor 
is  proud  to  refer  to  as  former  students.  One  is 
LaAviy  of  the  Orioles  and  the  other  is  Art  Nehf, 
the  star  pitcher  for  the  winning  giants  of  1922. 
Both  of  these  men  were  keen  and  conscientious 
students,  they  didn't  make  many  mistakes  and 
practically  never  made  the  same  mistake  twice. 
They,  as  well  as  Mr.  McGraw.  riiade  use  of  an 
opportunity,  which  is  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  obtaining  an  education.  We  refer  to  the 
habit  of  improving  one's  work  by  having  errors 
pointed  out  and  corrected.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
inij)ortant  duties  of  the  teacher  to  point  out 
errors  and,  if  done  in  a  kindly  way.  will  be  a 
factor  in  character  building  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  .student.  There  are  not 
too  many  boys  who  realize  this  function  of  the 
teacher,  as  they  are  often  too  inclined  to  consider 
the  instructor  as  a  fault-finding  disciplinarian, 
but  the  privilege  of  having  one's  faults  discovered 
and  corrected  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  going  to  school. 

Xot  every  one  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having 
his  regular  work  come  at  a  time  that  gives  him  a 
fair  amoimt  of  leism-e  for  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
and  thus  fm-nishcs  an  opportunity  for  attending 
a  school  or  college.  Most  people  who  are  at  work 
are  obliged  to  stick  to  the  job.  The  ambitious 
young  man.  however,  need  not  be  discouraged 
nor  handicaped  seriously  by  reason  of  this  con- 
dition ;  a  great  many  of  the  paper  mills  are  with- 
in reach  of  a  community  where  night  classes  are 
in  operation  or  where  they  can  be  organized. 
Even  if  such  facilities  do  not  exist,  it  is  now 
possible  for  any  person  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industry,  who  can  read  and  write,  to  become 
educated  in  his  own  business  by  means  of  cor- 
respondence courses,  which,  by  the  way.  are  far 
less  expensive  than  college  training  and  can  be 
studied  without  leaving  home.  In  fact,  the  man 
who  carries  on  a  corespondence  course  in  Paper 
Making  has  the  whole  mill  for  his  laboratory, 
either  for  personal  work  or  for  careful  observa- 
tion. When  a  student  enrolls  for  a  course,  he 
pays  for  ha\'ing  his  mistakes  corrected;  he  gets 
into  the  habit  of  expecting  that  his  mistakes  will 
be  noticed  and  brought  to  h'\<i  nttpntion,  and  as 
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he  no  doubt  will  appreciate  the  service  that  his 
instructors  are  thus  rendering  him,  he  will  rapid- 
ly become  more  inclined  to  appreciate  corrections 
and  suggestions  for  inipro\'ing  his  work  that  are 
sure  to  come  from  time  to  time  from  his  superiors 
in  the  mill.  Instead  of  letting  criticisms  pass 
over  his  head,  with  the  thought  that  it  is  just  so 
much  fault  fintling.  he  will  endeavor  to  study 
the  reason  for  comment  and  try  to  think  out  some 
wa>'  of  imjjroving  his  work.  The  growth  of  this 
attitude  has  a  fortunate  reflex  action  also  on 
the  superintendent  or  foreman,  because  once  he 
sees  that  his  suggestions  and  corrections  are  ap- 
preciated and  made  use  of,  he  is  the  more  inclined 
to  impart  bits  of  wisdom  to  the  fellow  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  them. 

The  moral  of  this  little  tale  is  to  take  a  leaf 
from  John  JNIcGraw's  note  book  and  make  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  better  education. 

COBWEBS 

The  students  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  INIanu- 
facturing  course  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  sent  out 
iniique  New  Year  Greetings  in  the  form  of  a  set 
of  blotters,  in  red,  white  and  blue,  which  were 
made  by  themselves  in  their  paper  laboratory. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  work  has  been  produced 
by  the  United  Wire  Works  Limited  in  the  form 
of  a  nicely  illustrated  story  of  the  Manufacture 
of  Paper  Machine  Wires.  This  piece  of  litera- 
ture is  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  aside  altogether 
from  the  significance  and  value  of  the  story  con- 
veyed. The  book  is  about  9"  x  12"  in  size  and 
printed  on  handmade  deckle-edged  paper.  It  is 
built  around  a  series  of  six  illustrations  repro- 
duced from  dry-points  by  John  R.  Barclay  of 
Edinborough.  There  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
United  Wire  Works,  Limited,  and  a  short  des- 
cription of  each  of  the  illustrations.  These  are 
interspersed  in  a  running  story  on  the  manu- 
factm-e  of  Paper  Machine  Wires  which  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  and  carefully  prepared 
treatise  on  the  subject.  The  pictures  used  in  the 
book  were  reproduced  last  year  in  a  series  of 
advertisements  of  a  most  striking  character  in 
the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 


The  Ontario  Pulp  &  Paper  Makers  Safety 
Association  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in 
their  effort  to  make  the  mills  of  the  Industry  in 
Ontario  as  safe  as  is  humanly  possible.  The 
second  annual  contest  for  the  Safety  Shield  is 
now  in  progress  and  from  the  interest  that  has 
already  been  showTi  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  competition  this  year  will  be  even  keener 
than  in  the  past.    There  are  two  divisions  in  the 


contest,  the  first  includes  mills  employing  less 
than  two  hundred  ])eople,  and  the  second  is  for 
mills  employing  more  than  two  hundred.  Avoid- 
able loss  of  time,  whether  from  sickness  or 
accident  is  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps 
to  efficient  production.  Most  employers  realize 
this  and  are  doing  their  best  to  encourage  care- 
fulness in  every  respect.  With  the  good  example 
already  set  by  the  Ontario  jNIills  in  organizing 
their  Safety  Association,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  another  year  rolls  around  there  will  be 
a  movement  on  foot  for  a  department  of  safety 
in  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
There  is  certainly  need  and  opportunity  for  a 
Dominion  wide  effort  in  this  direction. 


Another  proposition  has  sprung  up  for  erect- 
ing a  jjulp  mill  in  the  country  north  of  Ed- 
monton. The  despatch  giving  notice  of  the  plans 
of  Foley,  Welsh  and  Stewart  prophesies  a  50 
ton  pulp  mill  if  rates  can  be  equalized  to  com- 
pete with  coastal  mills.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  coastal  mill  competing  in  the  production  of 
groimd  wood ;  practically  none  is  made  for  sale, 
probably  because  there  is  no  available  market. 
The  only  paper  mill  west  of  Sudbury  without  a 
ground  wood  mill  is  the  new  tissue  mill  at  New 
Westminster,  B.  C,  and  that  would  hardly  take 
5  tons  a  day  of  mechanical  pulp. 

No  statement  is  made  of  the  amount  of  wood 
available,  nor  how  much  is  jack-pine.  This  wood 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  popular  with  grinder- 
men.  A  mill  that  would  provide  a  market  for 
settlers'  wood  should  l)e  a  boon  to  the  country, 
but  why  not  saw  it  into  lumber,  lath  and  shingles 
to  build  houses  for  the  growing  population  of 
that  country:'  If  the  wood  is  to  be  made  into 
pulp,  we  would  suggest  a  combination  ground 
wood  and  sulphate  pulp  and  sheathing  and  wrap- 
ping paper  and  board  mill. 


POWER  NEEDED  FOR  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

"A  rapidly  growing  demand  for  large  blocks  of  power 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry," 
is  given  as  the  reason  why  the  Grand  Falls  on  the  St. 
.John  River,  "may  be  taken  over  by  the  Government,"  and 
developed  bv  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, "in  the  near  future,"  in  a  letter  which  C.  O.  Foss, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Commission,  has  written  to  .\lder- 
man  .Joseph  A.  Cain,  president  of  the  Fredericton  Board 
of  Trade,  who  made  an  enquiry  for  data  in  possession  of 
the  commission  in  regard  to  water  power  development  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province,  especially  concerning 
Grand  Falls  and  Pokiok,  Shogomoc  Powers. 

"Following  the  development  of  this  power  (Grand 
Falls)  a  network  of  transmission  lines  will  undoubtedly 
be  constructed  covering  the  whole  province,"  also  writes 
Mr.  Foss  in  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Business    and    life    are   like   bank   accounts- 
take  out  more  than  you  put  in. 


-you    can't 


l'J23 
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How  Fiir  Can  The  Pulp-Mill  Go   In   Utilizinj^   Decayed   Insect-Killed 
or  Other  Inferior  Wood  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp 


Hv  JOHN   S.   IJATKS.  Hatliurst  C'.mip.inv   l.iiiiiUd. 
Batlmrst.  N.  B. 


(Paper  presented  at  the  aiimial  meeting  of  tlic  Woodlands 
Section.  Canadian  I'lilp  and  I'aper  Association.  Montreal, 
.(an'.v.    •ir.th.    IS)28.) 


In  openinp;  the  discussion  on  this  suhje<-t  to-day.  the 
writer  will  review  the  information  at  hand  and  trace  the 
trend  of  |)hysieal  and  chenileal  changes  in  the  wood  and 
pull>.  Tile  references  listed  at  the  end  of  this  paper  con- 
tain detaih'd  information,  although  it  must  he  said  tiiat  the 
pnhlished  information  does  not  answer  all  the  questions  that 
might  be  raised.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory.  Madison.  Wisconsin,  for  a  great  deal  of  pains- 
taking work  on  this  problem.  .\  number  of  mills  have 
also  made  tests,  although  only  a  few  have  published  re- 
sults. Foresters  iiave  studied  the  question  on  their  side 
and  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to-day  is  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  experience  of  all.  The  writer's  own  inves- 
tigations lead  him  to  be  rather  o{)tiniistic  about  using  more 
decayed  wood  for  paper-making.  The  details  of  the  sub- 
ject are  apt  to  appear  pessimistic,  it  should  be  repeated  that 
we  are  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  of  using  larger  quan- 
tities of  inferior  wood  at  a  ])rofit.  and  this  aim  should  be 
kept  in  mind  during  the  discussion  rather  than  disposing 
of  the  whole  question  with  a  neg.itive  answer.  The  J'ulp 
and  paper  industry  is  to  a  large  extent  a  scavenger  in  any 
ease,  using  grades  and  species  of  wood  not  suitable  for 
lumber.  It  is  therefore  logical  to  press  the  use  of  inferior 
wood  still  further  within  the  limits  of  economic  utilization. 
Several  pulping  processes  and  numerous  grades  of  products 
are  available,  and  each  mill  has  a  certain  amount  of  free- 
dom in  choosing  the  most  satisfactory  metliod. 

The  ravages  of  the  spruce  budworm  liave  made  the  prob- 
lem an  urgent  one  in  Eastern  Canada.  Otto  Schierbeck  (1) 
in  his  recent  treatise  has  made  the  situation  a  great  deal 
clearer  to  many  of  us.  Balsam  fir  trees  representing  at  least 
150,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  have  already  been  killed  by 
the  budworm.  The  wood  itself,  however,  is  not  directly 
injured  but  after  the  tree  is  killed  nature's  method  is  to 
continue  the  destruction  through  the  agency  of  insects, 
fungi,  molds  and  other  destroyers.  Will  these  trees  be  left 
in  the  forest  to  crumble,  or  will  a  special  effort  be  made 
during  the  next  few  years  to  salvage  this  immense  amount 
of  raw  material  ? 

The  point  of  view  of  the  owner  with  decaying  balsam  in 
the  woods  and  with  infected  wood  on  the  block  pile  is  to 
find  means  of  maximum  utilization,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  a  marketable  product  which  will  be  of  suffi- 
ciently good  quality  to  bring  a  fair  price  and  maintain  the 
mill's  reputation.  On  the  one  hand  the  logging  contractor 
hesitates  to  cut  trees  of  doubtful  value  or  haul  to  the  river- 
bank  those  logs  which  after  felling  show  presence  of  decay, 
because  the  scalers  may  cull  extensively — and  then  these 
logs  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  company  go  down  to  the 
mills  for  utilization.  On  the  other  hand  the  owner  desires 
to  know  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  culling  may 
be  eased  to  the  point  where  all  possible  inferior  wood  can 
be  salvaged  at  an  over-all  profit.  This  means  higher  pay 
to  the  contractor  for  cutting  more  trees,  greater  loss  by 
sinkage  and  lower  value  at  the  mill.  l)ut  wood  is  used  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  helping  the  forest  to  start  a  new 
crop  and  preserving  for  future  use  the  sound  standing  tim- 
ber in  other  areas. 


The  viewpoint  of  the  wood  buyer  is  more  restrictive  be- 
cause he  can  reject  or  discount  decayed  wood  (as  is  prop- 
er) and  then  use  it  with  fairly  good  results.  Most  of  the 
publicity  on  this  subject  has  been  in  the  United  States  and 
it  is  natural  that  stress  has  been  laid  on  inferior  character 
of  decayed  wood.  .-Vt  tlie  same  time  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  mills  in  botli  Canada  and  the  l"nited  .States  using 
considerable  proportions  of  inferior  wood  because  it  pays 
to  do  so. 

Changes  may  take  place  in  the  wood  betwein  forest  and 
mill,  and  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  more  important  points 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  wood  and  pulp.  After 
a  tree  is  killed  bj'  budworm.  fire  or  other  cause  there  is  no 
chance  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wood,  so  that 
the  tree  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  possible  befor('  insects  and 
fungi  proceed  too  far  with  destruction.  Logs  with  the  bark 
on,  left  in  the  woods  under  the  usual  moist  conditions,  are 
subject  to  rapid  decay.  When  logs  are  piled  properly  on 
the  river-banks  there  is  less  deterioration  and  practically 
none  during  the  six  months  of  our  northern  winter.  In 
river-driving  decayed  logs  show  a  greater  sinkage  loss  and 
on  long  drives  there  is  more  or  less  deterioration  by  rot 
ting  due  to  the  favnr.able  moist  conditions.  If  logs  couhl 
be  ke])t  under  water  they  would  be  well  preserved,  but  this 
is  not  jiossible.  On  arrival  at  the  mill  the  logs  are  slashed 
into  pulpwood  blocks,  the  bark  should  be  completely  re- 
moved and  the  wood  stored  on  block  pile  or  in  ricks  under 
jiroper  conditions  of  drainage  an  general  sanitation.  (2)  (3) 
In  this  country  the  interior  of  a  block  pile  remains  so  cold 
even  during  the  summer  months  that  there  is  comparatively 
little  decay  going  on  in  most  cases.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing at  this  time  to  hear  the  experience  of  companies  that 
have  sprayed  their  block  piles  primarily  for  fire  protection 
and  to  learn  whelher  the  warming  up  of  the  wood  by  the 
summer  water  has  stimulated  decay.  When  the  pulpwood 
enters  the  mill  there  is  the  question  of  sorting  the  wood  to 
different  processes  and  this  can  often  be  done  to  advan- 
tage. The  groundwood  pulp  is  subject  to  continued  decay 
when  it  has  to  be  stored  in  the  form  of  moist  laps.  (1-,)  (.5.) 
(  6 )  This  may  be  controlled  a  good  deal  by  observing  certain 
precautions  and  under  severe  conditions  may  be  prevented 
by  fairly  simple  ))reservative  treatments.  (7,)  (8)  Chemical 
pulp  may  also  deteriorate  in  storage  by  molding  or  rotting 
but  the  danger  is  comparatively  slight.    (9) 

In  discussing  the  use  of  decayed  pulpwood  one  always 
wants  to  know  just  how  rotten  the  wood  is.  The  difficulty 
is  that  there  may  be  all  degrees  of  decay  even  within  a 
single  log.  Furthermore,  the  extent  of  decay  is  hard  to 
inspect  or  measure,  particularly  by  chemical  tests  because 
it  is  very  tedious  to  prepare  a  small  sample  which  will 
fairly  represent  a  large  quantity  of  wood  and  the  tests 
themselves  arc  hard  to  carry  out.  The  action  of  insects 
and  fungi  on  the  bark  is  perhaps  as  much  an  advantage 
as  otherwise  because  the  bark  is  more  easily  removed  dur- 
ing river-driving  and  mill  barking.  Wood  itself  is  affected 
to  some  extent  by  wood-borers  and  other  insects,  molds  and 
bacteria,  but  serious  decay  is  mainly  by  wood-destroying 
fungi.  These  filamentous  fungi  bring  about  a  deep-seated 
and  continued  deterioration  of  wood,  in  some  cases  show 
ing  as  heart  rot  and  in  other  cases  as  sap  rot.  By  follow- 
ing the  changes  in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  wood  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  more  dearly  th: 
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effects  of  decay  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper  by  the  various  processes.   (10,)    (11) 

Among  the  physical  properties  of  interest  are  weight, 
color,  hardness  and  absorbent  power.  Decay  is  accompan- 
ied by  a  loss  of  wood  substance  and  therefore  lower  den- 
sity without  much  decrease  in  volume.  This  lowering  of 
specific  gravity  is  in  fact  an  index  of  the  degree  and  of 
course  accounts  for  lower  yields  of  pulp  on  the  cord  basis, 
independent  of  any  yield  losses  on  the  weight  basis.  Wood 
may  he  appreciably  decayed  without  a  noticeable  drop  in 
weight  of  wood  and  in  general  the  loss  in  weight  is  less 
than  the  extent  of  decay,  so  that  10  per  cent  decrease  in 
specific  gravity  would  represent  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
cay. In  s.ome  eases  such  as  the  ordinary  heart  rot  of  bal- 
sam fir,  the  wood  turns  decidedly  reddish  brown  in  the 
early  stages  and  the  appearance  of  the  wood  is  worse  than 
the  actual  loss  of  physical  and  chemical  properties.  In 
other  cases  such  as  sap  rot  the  decay  may  continue  to  a 
serious  stage  before  there  is  a  noticeable  change  in  color 
although  close  inspection  of  the  wood  might  show  the 
change  in  fibre  structure.  Discoloration  of  pulpwood  is 
a  convenient  inspection  method  but  must  be  used  witli  cau- 
tion. This  discoloration  persists  in  the  groundwood  pulp 
and  has  a  slight  effect  also  on  chemical  pulps.  When  wood 
decays,  softness  ad  brittleness  develop  and  in  the  end  the 
wood  becomes  entirely  punky.  This  is  serious  on  account 
of  the  wood  fibre  being  more  easily  broken  in  paper-mak- 
ing. The  hardness  or  firmness  of  pulpwood  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  accurate  tests  and  the  possibility  of  a 
standard  method  on  this  basis  has  been  suggested.  De- 
caying wood  becomes  more  sponge-like  and  as  a  rule  will 
absorb  more  water.  This  has  been  noticed  especially  in 
pulpwood  from  the  river  and  from  the  block  pile.  For 
instance,  balsam  fir  chips  of  brown  color  are  often  5  to  10 
per  cent  higher  in  moisture  than  sound  chips.  This  prob- 
ably has  more  bearing  on  the  chemical  processes  of  cook- 
ing than  is  usually  considered  and  creates  a  difference  in 
cooking  conditions  which  tends  to  protect  the  decayed  por- 
tions. Ordinary  chipper  sawdust  also  shows  this  property 
of  hiirher  moisture  content. 

Chemical  analysis  of  wood  is  not  yet  developed  to  a 
stage  where  we  are  able  to  determine  the  exact  chemical 
composition  but  the  tests-  show  a  great  deal  about  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  wood.  Taking  sound  spruce  as  a 
tvpical  example,  the  composition  on  the  moisture-free  basis 
is  approximately  60  per  cent  cellulose,  nearly  30  per  cent 
liffnin  and  the  balance  lower  carbohydrates,  resins,  mineral 
ash.  etc.  The  water-soluble  constituents  are  usuallv  from 
2  to  4  per  cent  and  indicate  only  a  small  portion  of  disin- 
tearrated  material.  The  alkali-soluble  portions  as  determined 
bv  boiling  in  1  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  amount  to  8  or 
10  per  cent.  Stronger  alkali  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures has  a  more  pronounced  effect  and  is  used  to  show 
the  stahilitv  of  the  cellulose.  Alpha  cellulose  resistant  to 
17. .5  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  amounted  to  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  total  cellulose,  the  less  resistant  beta  cellulose 
is  about  10  per  cent  and  the  lowest  form  or  gamma  cellu- 
lose about  2.5  per  cent.  Decay  causes  a  loss  of  wood  sub- 
stance partly  by  the  giving  off  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
ffases  and  partly  by  the  formation  of  water  and  water- 
soluble  substance.;  which  may  be  wa.shed  away  from  the 
wood  or  pulp.  This  loss  in  weight  has  a  bearing  on  the 
percentages  of  the  remaining  constituents  and  the  final  re- 
results  should  be  considered  as  closely  as  possible  in  terms 
of  the  original  weight  of  wood  before  rotting.  The  action 
of  most  wood-decaying  fungi  seems  to  be  a  selective  one, 
the  cellulose  being  attacked  while  the  lignin  is  left  prac- 
ticallv  untouched.  A  serious  result  from  the  paper-making 
standpoint  is  therefore  the  partial  loss  of  valuable  cellu- 
lose fibre.       The  loss  in  weight  is  comparatively  moderate 


but  there  is  also  a  loss  in  quality  because  decayed  wood  al- 
ways shows  a  considerably  lower  proportion  of  alptia  cel- 
lulose while  the  beta  cellulose  increases  and  the  gamma 
cellulose  is  decomposed  rather  faster  than  it  is  formed. 
Both  alpha  and  beta  cellulose,  however,  make  l)ulp  and  the 
proportion  of  tliise  in  tlie  total  cellulose  is  often  as  high 
as  in  sound  wood,  so  that  from  the  yield  point  of  view  the 
original  loss  of  cellulose  is  the  important  factor.  As  the 
lignin  is  not  greatly  affected,  the  percentage  remains  the 
same  or  even  rises  several  per  cent  due  to  the  loss  of  other 
substances.  The  water-soluble  and  alkali-soluble  constitu- 
ents increase  rapidly  in  d(;,"aying  wood  and  these  tests  are 
covenient  for  showing  fairly  closely  the  extent  of  decay. 
Other  tests  such  as  pentosan,  copper  number,  etc.,  are  im- 
portant, while  mineral  ash  and  ether-soluble  resins  do 
not  show  much  change. 

In  considering  the  manufacture  of  pulp  the  two  impor- 
tant items  are  yield  and  quality.  A  careful  distinction 
should  be  made  between  yield  by  volume  and  yield  by 
weight.  The  amount  of  actual  wood  in  a  cord  depends 
mainly  on  the  density  of  the  wood,  balsam  fir  being  about 
20  per  cent  lighter  than  spruce  and  decayed  wood  lighter 
than  sound  wood  depending  on  the  degree  of  rot.  The 
yield  of  pulp  on  tiie  cord  basis  should  therefore  be  discount- 
ed at  the  start  in  all  cases  where  the  wood  shows  a  density 
lower  than  normal,  whether  this  be  due  to  species  or  de- 
cay. The  losses  in  yield  on  the  oven-dry  weight  basis  are 
in  addition  to  the  above,  although  not  serious  in  many  cases. 
The  phj'sical  qualities  of  pulp  are  usually  the  more  im- 
portant because  the  product  is  ordinarily  used  directly  as 
a  fibrous  material.  The  chemical  properties  have  a  bear- 
ing on  bleaching  and  other  chemical  treatments.  The  qual- 
ity of  pulp  from  decayed  wood  should  be  judged  in  relat- 
tion  to  the  uses  of  the  pulp  and  paper.  While  decay  re- 
sults in  various  disadvantages  in  the  pulp  processes,  the 
degree  of  rot  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  and  also  the 
proportion  of  rot  in  the  total  mass  of  wood  treated. 

Groundwood  pulp  (12)  is  made  by  the  simple  mechanical 
grinding  of  wood  and  therefore  shows  the  least  alterna- 
tion. We  are  concerned  mainly  with  tlie  phj-sical  quality 
of  the  product  and  decay  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  pulp. 
The  low  density  of  the  wood  gives  a  somewhat  lower  yield 
per  cord  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  merely 
a  nominal  disadvantage  to  a  mill  cutting  its  own  wood.  Dis- 
coloration of  the  wood  is  carried  directly  into  the  pulp, 
resulting  in  poorer  general  color  togetlier  with  dark  shives 
and  dirt  specks.  Softness  and  brittleness  of  the  wood  fi- 
bre make  for  ease  of  grinding  with  lower  power  consump- 
tion or  more  rapid  production.  On  tlic  otlier  hand  the  fi- 
bres are  broken  up  less  uniformly,  giving  a  shorter  average 
fibre  length  an(i.more  fine  fibre.  Apparently  groundwood 
pulp  from  decayed  wood  is  the  same  or  rather  higher  in 
freeness  compared  with  normal  groundwood  but  the  pres- 
ence of  fine  fibres  causes  a  slowing  effect  when  mixed  with 
ordinary'  groundwood.  The  absorbent  nature  of  decayed 
wood  has  no  particular  bearing.  The  moderately  higher 
water-soluble  content  causes  a  slight  further  loss  during 
grinding  and  paper-making,  the  other  chemical  factors  hav- 
ing little  direct  effect.  The  yield  of  groundwood  putji 
from  sound  wood  is  usually  90  to  95  per  cent,  the  losses 
being  coarse  shives  and  some  fine  fibre.  Decayed  wood 
gives  a  fairly  high  yield  on  the  weight  basis  unless  the 
w-hole  mass  of  wood  is  considerably  deteriorated.  The  ex- 
tra losses  are  due  to  water-soluble  substances  and  more 
fine  fibre  carried  away  in  the  white  water,  hut  their  re- 
moval tends  to  equalize  tile  quality  witii  regular  ground- 
wood  to  some  extent.  However,  the  groundwood  pulp  still 
retains  most  of  the  qualities  of  decay  which  cause  physical 
and  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  pulp  foams  considerably,  the  wet  sheet  is  apt  to  stick 
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at  tlie  couch  roll  and  presses,  the  broke  losses  are  higher 
and  running  qualities  are  poor  in  general.  The  finished 
paper  is  darker  in  color  and  shows  more  dirt  specks,  al- 
though the  strength  is  fairly  high  except  in  folding.  An- 
other disadvantage  is  accelerated  rotting  of  the  grounwl- 
wood   pulp   in  storage. 

In  tile  manufacture  of  chemical  })ulp  the  hrittlcness  of 
the  wood  causes  a  somewhat  higher  loss  of  sawdust  and 
small  slivers  in  the  woodroom  in  connection  with  chipping. 
Cooking  with  chemicals  dissolves  away  most  of  the  decay 
and  sterilizes  the  finished  fibre.  The  purpose  of  each 
chemical  process  is  the  "separation  of  cellulose  fibres  in  a 
fairly  pure  state  and  any  effect  of  decay  on  the  physical 
form  or  chemical  nature  of  the  original  wood  fibres  has 
a  bearing  on  tiie   final   result. 

The  sulphite  process  (Ki.)  (I-l)  is  an  acid  treatment  and 
may  be  considered  tlie  mildest  cooking  processes  with  the 
least  decomposition.  To  some  extent  decay  is  equivalent 
to  preliminary  digestion.  The  lower  density  of  the  wood 
gives  a  lower  yield  per  cord  with  some  disadvantage  due 
to  the  lower  cap.-icity  of  a  digester.  At  the  same  time  the 
difference  with  decayed  wood  is  usually  not  as  great  as 
between  spruce  and  balsam  fir.  The  discoloration  of  the 
wood  is  largely  removed,  although  a  yellowish  tint  may  be 
present  in  the  unbleached  pulp  together  with  more  dark 
shives  and  dirt  specks.  The  softness  of  the  wood  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  shorter  average  fibre  length  of  pulp  and  more 
breaking  up  of  the  fibres  in  the  beater.  The  greater  ab- 
sorbent power  of  decayed  chips  makes  a  difference  in  cook- 
ing conditions  due  to  the  higher  moisture  and  in  some  cases 
the  effect  seems  to  be  a  prevention  of  over-cooking  of  the 
decayed  portions  with  a  higher  percentage  of  screenings. 
If  all  the  cellulose  in  sound  wood  could  be  saved  in  cook- 
ing the  yield  of  pulp  would  be  60  per  cent,  but  usually  25 
per  cent  of  the  cellulose  (mostly  gamma  cellulose)  is  dis- 
solved and  reduces  the  yield  to  about  ■i5  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  wood.  As  decayed  wood  is  nothing  in  gamma  cel- 
lulose, the  sulphite  process  gives  a  comparatively  high  yield 
on  the  weight  basis.  The  main  difference  is  that  the  fin- 
ished pulp  has  a  lower  alpha  cellulose  content  than  pulp 
from  sound  wood,  but  in  general  the  results  by  the  sulphite 
process  are  very  much  better  than  might  be  expected.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  chemicals  is  ap- 
preciably higher  than  usual.  In  all  results  that  have  been 
reported  the  yields  of  screened  pulp  on  the  weight  of  the 
weight  basis  were  equal  to  or  only  slightly  lower  than  us- 
ual practice.  The  chemical  treatment  has  largelj'  cleansed 
the  fibre  of  decay  and  the  pulp  is  safe  for  storage.  The 
consideration  of  quality  depends  on  the  grade  of  paper 
made.  The  pulp  has  good  running  qualities  on  the  paper 
machine,  but  the  finished  paper  is  slightly  inferior  in  col- 
or and  cleanliness.  The  strength  is  only  moderately  re- 
duced. For  the  manufacture,  of  higher  grades  of  products 
the  conditions  are  not  so  favorable.  Bleaching  requires  a 
somewhat  higher  bleach  consumption  and  the  result  is  apt 
to  be  below  normal.  The  lower  alpha  cellulose  content 
would  tend  to  make  far  less  permanency  in  the  paper.  For 
special  uses  such  as  the  production  of  viscose  where  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  pulp  are  uppermost,  d«cay  is 
a  decided  disadvantage. 

The  soda  process  (15)  applies  mainly  to  hardwoods  such 
as  poplar,  basswood  and  birch  rather  than  to  the  softwoods, 
spruce,  balsam  fir,  hemlock  and  jack  pine,  used  in  the 
other  chemical  processes.  The  pulpwood  conditions  are 
therefore  considerably  different.  The  strong  caustic  soda 
causes  a  deep-seated  decomposition  by  hydrolysis  and  the 
soda  process  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  severe  cook- 
ing treatment.  As  far  as  the  low  density,  dark  color  and 
softness  of  the  wood  are  concerned  the  effect  of  decay  is 
much   the   same   as   in  the   sulphite   process.      The    higher 


moisture  and  greater  absorbent  power  jirobably  have  less 
effect  than  in  sulphite.  In  cooking  sound  wood  the  yield 
is  somewhat  lower  than  by  the  other  processes  because 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  is  dissolved.  In  decayed 
wood  the  pro))ortion  of  resistant  cellulose  is  lower  and  the 
very  strong  alkali  dissolves  a  still  larger  percentage  of  the 
wood.  It  is  noticeable  that  tin-  soda  process  makes  the 
product  in  all  cases  much  lower  in  ali)ha  (cllulose  than  in 
the  case  of  suljihite.  Decay  requires  a  higher  consumpti(ui 
of  soda  to  remove  the  lignin  and  other  substances.  This 
makes  the  cooking  conditions  rather  different  and  some- 
what raises  the  cost  of  operation.  The  yield  of  unbleached 
soda  pulp  on  the  weight  basis  is  appreciably  lower  than  in 
the  case  of  soimd  wood  and  this  effect  may  be  very  pro- 
nounced when  rotting  is  w<>ll  advanced.  The  quality  of 
the  unbleached  pul))  is  fair  but  soda  y)ul))  is  seldom  used 
in  this  state.  Bleaching  is  usually  required  and  this  caus- 
es further  losses  by  higher  bleach  consunqition,  more  sub 
stance  dissolved  by  the  bleach  liquor  and  poorer  color  of 
bleached  pulp.  The  strength  and  beating  qualities  are  be- 
low normal  although  this  is  not  so  important  because  soda 
|)ulp  is  ordinarily  used  as  a  filler  in  book  papers. 

The  kraft  or  sulphate  process  concerns  softwoods  again, 
with  special  reference  to  strength  of  pulp  but  with  a  dis- 
regard of  color.  The  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  sodium 
sulphide  gives  a  milder  cooking  treatment  and  slight  \in- 
der-cooking  is  usually  practiced  to  preserve  the  maximum 
fibre  strength.  The  kraft  process  is  a  very  general  and  use- 
ful method  for  utilization  of  inferior  woods  of  various  kinds 
although  it  is  sometimes  imposed  upon  in  this  respect.  Very 
little  information  is  at  hand  on  the  exact  effect  of  decay  in 
relation  to  this  process  but  in  general  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  action  is  between  that  of  sulphite  ad  soda.  Low- 
density  woods  have  the  same  drawbacks  as  in  the  other 
processes.  Discoloration  is  not  important  because  the 
kraft  pulp  is  dark  brown  and  dirt  specks  do  not  show  up 
as  much.  Softness  and  brittleness  have  a  bearing  in  the 
direction  of  shorter  fibres  and  lowered  strength.  Higher 
consumption  of  chemicals  is  required  but  this  is  not  very 
serious  in  a  mill  with  an  efficient  recovery  system.  The 
yield  of  pulp  on  the  weight  basis  is  fairly  high  although 
not  as  favorable  as  in  sulphite.  With  a  moderate  amount 
of  decay  the  quality  of  pulp  may  be  considered  good,  the 
only  apparent  disadvantage  being  a  moderate  reduction  in 
strength.  Bleaching  is  not  practised  except  with  wcll- 
eooked,  easy-bleaching  sulphate  in  which  ease  there  would 
be  a  further  loss. 

From  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  the  writer's 
impressions   may   be   summarized   as   follows : — 

In  the  groundwood  processes  decayed  wood  gives  a  me- 
dium to  high  yield  but  the  quality  of  the  product  is  poor. 
This  method  of  utilization  should  be  discouraged  except 
for  low  grades  and  where  necessary  for  ordinary  grades 
such  as  newsprint  in  small  proportions  up  to  perhaps  5 
or  10  per  cent.  Long  storage  of  infected  groundwood 
should  be  avoided. 

The  sulphite  process  gives  a  comparatively  high  yield 
and  the  quality  also  is  fairly  good.  This  process  is  suit- 
able for  producing  low  and  medium  grades  including  news- 
print sulphite  and  the  proportion  of  decaj'ed  wood 
that  might  be  handled  to  advantage  is  probably  much  high- 
er than  may  be  imagined  in  many  mills.  For  higher  grades 
including  bleached  pulp  there  are  more  limitations. 

The  soda  process  gives  a  rather  low  yield  and  only  fair 
quality.  The  disposal  of  decayed  hardwoods  is  therefore 
more  restricted  than  is  the  case  with  softwoods  by  the 
other   processes. 

The  kraft  process  gives  a  medium  yield  and  the  quality 
of  pulp  is  fairly  good.  This  method  of  utilization  has  a 
wider  application  than   any  of  the  others  and  the   results 
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with  decayed  wood  may  l>i'  considered   favorable  when  the 
proportion   is  not  too  Iiifih. 

Tlie  sortini;  of  decayed  wood  in  order  to  <-ook  it  sepa- 
rately in  any  of  the  (jroeesses  would  i)roliahlv  allow  slipfht- 
ly  hijiher  yiehls  and  better  results  although  this  procedure 
might  not  always  be  feasible.  In  many  cases  good  results 
are  being  obtained  by  feeding  the  decayed  wood  in  mofVr- 
ate  proportions  into  the  pulp-mill  uniformly  with  the 
sound  wood.  The  same  considerations  hold  true  of  the 
finished  pulp;  the  inferior  pul|)  might  be  used  in  making 
low  and  medium  grades  of  paper  and  board  products  but 
it  is  often  more  feasible  to  distribute  the  effect  throughout 
the  regidar  mill   run. 

It  is  realized  that  the  degree  of  decay  in  wood  is  hard 
to  estimate.  However,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  infected 
wood  which  is  still  fairly  firm  and  which  retains  its  fibrous 
.appearance  will  be  suitable  for  making  pulp  and  paper 
within  the  limits  that  have  been  mentioned.  Any  wood  that 
Is  very  soft,  punky  or  lacking  in  fibrous  structure  is  un- 
doubtedly too  far  gone  to  bother  with  in  the  pulp-mill  and 
should  be  left  in  the  woods  or  used  for  fuel  in  the  boiler 
plant. 

The  handling  of  inferior  wood  from  forest  to  mill,  the 
methods  of  conversion  into  pulp  and  paper  and  the  calcu- 
lation of  limiting  co.sts  are  important  factors  and  require 
careful  investigation.  This  whole  problem  is  a  pressing  one 
and  provides  a  great  opportunity  for  eo-operation  between 
woodsmen  and  )>ulp-mill  o])erators. 
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NEW  ASSOCIATION  OF  U.  S.  PULP  MILLS 

On  J.inuary  1.  1!)2.'!,  .in  organization  known  as  the  U.  S. 
Pulp  Producers  Associations  began  operation.  This  Asso- 
ciation is  a  development  from,  and  takes  the  place  of,  the 
old  Pulp  Manufacturers  Association.  It  was  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  conditions  in  the  jjapcr  in- 
dustry, where  many  of  the  larger  jjajier  mills  are  now  op- 
erating pulp  mills  as  a  jiart  of  their  own  jjlants. 

This  new  Association  proposes  to  continue  the  statistical 
work  of  the  Pulp  Manufacturers  Association,  and  to  expand 
its  reports  to  cover  not  only  domestic,  but  also  foreign,  pro- 
duction, shipments,  exports,  etc.  An  interesting  phase  of 
its  work  will  be  periodic  reports  on  the  pulpwood  situation 
of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  .American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  new  Asso- 
ciation of  Pulp  Producers  comes  onlv  after  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  pulp  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  The  present  membership  of  the  new  Association 
will  result  in  weekly  and  monthly  reports  based  on  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  total  pulp,  production  of  tlic 
United  States.  A  feature  of  its  work  in  connection  with 
these  reports  will  be  the  prejjaration  of  charts  showing 
graphically  the  production,  orders,  shipments  and  imports 
of  the  several  grades  of  pulp. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Pulp  Producers'  Association, 
as  outlined  by  its  Secretary,  O.  M.  Porter,  who  is  also  As- 
sistant .Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion and  .Secretary  of  its  Woodlands  .Section,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

a — To  distribute  to  members  regularly  and  ])roni|)tly  all 
the  available  statistical  data  regarding  the  production  and 
importation  of  the  various  grades  of  wood  pulji,  and,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  pulpwood. 

b — To  provide  a  means  for  concerted  action  by  pid]) 
manufactures  in  matters  of  tariff,  taxation,  legislation,  etc. 

c — To  further  the  uniformity  of  cost  finding  method; 
in  the  pulp  industry. 

d — To  increase  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  pulj) 
))roduction. 

The  officers  of  the   new   organization   are : 

President — T.  W.  Ross,  Hummel-Ross  Fibre  Corjiora- 
tion. 

Vice-Presidents — L.  M.  Alexander,  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Co.;  D.  C.  Everest,  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Co.; 
E.  W.  Kiefer,  Port  Huron  Sulphite  and  Paper  Co.;  W.  H. 
Savery,  Harpers  Ferry   Paper  Co. ; 

Executive  Committee — Herman  Elsas,  Continental  Paper 
and  Bag  Mills;  George  W .  Sisson,  Jr..  Racquette  River  Pa- 
])er  Co.;  W.   H.  Sullivan,  Bogalusa   Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer:   O.    M.    Porter. 

The  development  of  this  Association  of  Pulp  Producers 
comes  as  the  direct  result  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  .Vssociation's  policy,  as  expressed  by  its  Executive 
Secretary,  D.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  of  furthering  organization 
among  the  several  branches  of  the  paper  industry,  in  order 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  might  be  in  a  position  to  act 
uniformly  and  co-operatively  in  matters  of  local  and  na- 
tional importance  to  the  industry  and  its  several  branches. 
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Standing  Timber  Insurance 

standing  Timber  Insurance  in  the  United  States. 

tiniluT  iiisiirancc  in  the  I'nited  States  is  a 


European  Forest  Insiu'ance. 

The  first  recorded  forest  fire  iiisiiranee  in  llie  wiii-ld 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  various  eonijianies  in 
Germany  prior  to  1870.  The  most  sueeessful  forest  in- 
surance, however,  is  not  located  there,  l)ut  in  Norway 
and  Finland.  Tlie  Norwegian  Mutual  Forest  Fire  In- 
surance Company  wa.s  established  in  IDl'i.  Its  success 
lia-s  been  iihenomiual.  The  comiiany  has  already  In- 
sured (50  per  cent  of  the  iiisnralile  area  ( T.OOO.OCD 
acres). 

No  timl)cr  is  insured,  wiiiili  according  to  forestry 
principles,  is  I'cady  to  cut.  i.e.,  lu)  insurance  is  written 
on  over  mature  or  merchantable  timber  not  growing 
sufficiently  to  return  the  usual  income  (4-5  per  cent) 
on  the  value  that  the  timber  represents.  Insurance 
must  be  carried  f(u-  five  years,  and  all  the  forest  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  must  be  insured.  Rates  are  extreme- 
ly low,  the  premiums  ranging  from  5c  to  15c  per  $100 
worth  of  insurance.  The  company  has  accumulated  a 
large  surplus,  pai-t  of  which  is  loaned  to  policyholders 
with  the  insured  forest  as  collateral. 

Finland's  anuual  fire  loss  is  said  to  be  about  1/100 
of  1  per  cent.,  believed  to  be  slightly  higher  than  Nor- 
way's. Unlike  the  Norwegian  company,  the  Sampo 
^lutual  Insurance  Company,  operating  in  Finland,  will 
insure  all  classes  of  trees  and  forest  products,  but 
is  liable  for  only  three-quarters  of  the  damage.  Insur- 
ance premiums  range  from  10c  to  2()e  per  $100  worth 
of  in.suranee.  This  company  wrote  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  forest  insurance  in  1920. 

These  are  the  two  outstanding  successful  forest  fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  world.  Thej-  are  both  con- 
ducted under  the  mutual  principle  in  countries  in 
which  the  co-operative  instinct  has  reached  its  highest 
development.  This,  together,  with  a  low  burning  rate 
and  high  values  are  doubtless  the  reasons  for  their 
success. 

France,  Germany.  Holland  and  Sweden  all  have 
standing  timber  insurance.  Most  of  these  ventures 
have  thus  far  met  with  indifferent  success.  In  Ger- 
many, the  Gladbacher  Fire  Insurance  Company  (one  of 
the  three  companies  carrying  this  line),  writes  insur- 
ance on  forest  ])ropei'ty  at  a  premium  charge  ranging 
from  4c  per  $100  worth  of  insurance  to  32e  per  $100 
worth  of  in.suranee.  If  the  timber  is  felled  while  the 
insurance  is  in  force,  the  insurance  automaticall.y 
shifts  to  the  felled  timber  as  long  at  it  remains  upon 
the  forest  property  where  felled. 

In  France  premiums  vai\v  from  4c  per  $100  to  $1  per 
$100.  An.  excellent  system  of  insurance  has  been 
worked  out  on  paper,  but  in  practice,  the  insurance  of- 
fered is  said  to  be  vary  unsatisfactory.  The  Swedish 
\'eritas.  after  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  problem  in 
Sweden,  offered  to  insure  forestry  property  in  1919. 
Premiums  vary  from  Sc  per  $100  to  40e  per  $100. 

The  higher  rates  and  indiffei-ent  success  of  the  com- 
panies operating  in  the  last  three  countries,  namely, 
France,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
liigher  burning  rate,  greater  moral  hazai'd,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  because  most  of  the  insurance  is  written  by 
stock  companies  operating  for  a  profit.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  seen  that  European  premiums  varying  from 
4c  to  $1  per  $100  worth  of  insurance,  are  very  much 
lowei-  than  have  ever  been  offered  in  the  United'  States. 


.Slaiuling  timhcr  insurance 
very  recent  development.  Occasional  jiolicies  were 
written  iirior  to  PtlT.  Many  of  these  were  handled  by 
Cornwall  and  Stevens,  insurance  bi-okers,  of  84  Wil- 
liam Street,  New  York  City  (see  attachment  foi-m  an- 
pendix),  and  were  placed  in  old  line  companies,  gen- 
erally with  the  Globe  and  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  of 
New  York.  These  usually  covered  odd  areas  of  valu- 
able timlici'  insured  for  short  periods  at  rates  from 
ly^  I'cr  cent,  to  2'/.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Phoenix  Assurance  Company  of  London  was  the 
first  company  which  actively  solicited  standing  tind)er 
insurance  in  the  United  States  (1916).  They  confined 
their  effor-ts  to  the  section  of  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ca.scade  Mountains. 
They  insured  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  cedar,  and  pine  of 
si.xteen  incdies  in  diameter  and  upwards.  Timber  ex- 
|)osed  to  old  burns  or  slashings  was  not  insiu'able.  Tb'' 
area  had  to  be  accessible  for  logging  and  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  logged  profitably.  A  100  per  cent,  co- 
insurance clause  was  used.  Liability  was  based  on 
appraised  damage  to  stumpage. 

Premiums  were  $1.25  for  the  dry  season  and  $1.50 
per  $100  for  the  entire  year.  An  approved  patrol  of 
area  would  secure  a  maximum  reduction  of  .'53  1/3  per 
cent,  in  the  jiremium  rate.  This  venture  did  not  prove 
profitable  and  so  it  was  discontinued  in  1918.  The  an- 
ticipated ilemand  did  not  materialize  and  the  insurance 
that  was  written  was  bunched. 

The  Timber  Land  Mutual  Fire  In.suranee  Company 
was  the  next  venture  into  forest  insurance.  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  New  Ilampsliire  b.y  a  special 
act  of  the  Legislature  on  February  21.  1917.  (Act  of 
incorporation  and  by-laws  appendix.)  This  was  the 
first  organization  in  the  United  States  dealing  exclu- 
sively in  standing  timl)er  insurance.  The  company  in- 
sured merchantable  standing  timber,  young  .standing 
timber,  and  plantations.  Risks  were  very  carefully 
selected ;  land  close  to  railroads,  recent  slash,  portable 
mills,  picnic  grounds,  large  cities,  and  other  unfavor- 
able environments  "were  avoided."'  Tracts  carrying 
insurance  had  to  be  adequate!}^  protected  frbm  fire 
either  by  Forest  Protective  A.ssociations,  by  the  state, 
or  by  the  pi-ivate  owner. 

Merchantable  timber  was  insured  on  the  basis  of  its 
stumpage  value  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  or 
per  cord.  Young  growth  and  plantations  were  insured 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  value  per  acre.  A  90 
per  cent,  co-insurance  clause  was  attached  to  all  pol- 
icies. Compensation  paid,  was  that  proportionate  part 
of  the  damage  sustained,  which  the  insurance  carried 
b(u-e  to  the  total  value  of  the  tract  insured. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  company  could  only  write 
$5,000  upon  any  one  risk  and  that  its  premium  rate  was 
2  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  had  by  the  end  of  1917,  writ- 
ten insurance  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Mass- 
achusetts to  the  value  of  $327,192  among  67  policyhold- 
ers; 87.4  per  cent,  of  the  insurance  being  on  merchant- 
able timber.  8.4  per  cent,  on  young  growth,  and  4.2  per 
cent,  on  plantations.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
l)remiums  were  reduced  to  1%  per  cent,  with  a  contem- 
plated further  reduction  or  14  per  cent.  Mr.  S.  L.  de 
Carteret,  trea.surer  and  manager  of  the  company,  writ- 
ing on  November  21,  1917,  believed  that  with  three  or 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  insurance  the  net 
charges  to  the  policyholders  could  be  reduced  to  1  per 
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cent.  The  company  also  made  arrangements  with  the 
Globe  and  Rutgers  Fire  Insurance  Company  to  cover 
risks  on  excess  of  its  own  line  of  $5,00(1  at  a|)proximate- 
ly  the  same  rate,  but  on  this  insurance  there  was  no 
return  of  unused  premiums  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  interested  in  the  problem 
of  standing  timber  insurance,  tlie  company  early  in 
1918  declined  any  more  business  and  reinsured  its  ex- 
isting risks  in  the  Globe  and  Rutgers  Company  at  1 
per  cent,  and  then  quietly  went  out  of  existence.  The 
guaranty  cai)ital  was  returned  to  the  directors  and 
witli  i)  per  cent,  annual  interest. 

Quoting  its  president,  W.  R.  Brown,  " the 

company,  having  established  the  principle  of  tinibei 
in.surance  and  not  being  particularly  interested  in  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  matter,  decided  to  turn  over 
its  policies  to  the  Globe  and  Rutgers  Company,  who 
were  willing  to  assume  the  same  rates  and  agreements 
and  offered  a  larger  line  to  the  policyholders " 

However,  the  Globe  and  Rutgers  Company  were  not 
particularly  interested,  nor  did  they  offer  the  same 
rates  for  the  Adirondaeks:  "11/2  per  cent,  plus  10  per 
cent*  on  merchantable  timlier  ancl  three  per  cent,  plus 
10  per  cent*  on  all  other  with  full  co-insurance  clause." 

Equitable  Rates  for  Forest  Insurance. 

In  the  early  days  of  fire  insui-ance  on  buildings, 
rates  were  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Forest  in- 
surance rates  in  most  countries  are  still  so.  Rates  to- 
day are  based  on  the  theory  that  each  risk  can  he 
analyzed  and  the  hazard  measured.  The  costs  of  the 
known  hazards  are  then  added  or  subtracted  from  the 
basic  imanalyzable  part  of  the  risk.  This  is  known 
as  seliedule  rating.  The  measurement  of  the  hazard 
is  based  on  the  judgment  of  the  underwriter,  and  not 
on  actual  figures  ol)tained  from  past  experiences  with 
similar  risks. 

Forest  insurance  rates  can  be  similarly  built  U[),  al- 
though with  the  jjresent  meager  knowledge  of  forest 
fire  hazards,  such  sidiedule  rating  will  necessarily  be 
very  crude.  Fcn-ests  frequented  by  campers,  hunters, 
and  fishermen  are  distinctly  subject  to  additional 
charges  to  the  basic  rate,  whereas  forests  having  a 
well  organized  system  of  jiatrol,  as  that  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Timberland  Owner-s"  Association,  would 
call  for  a  subtraction  from  this  basic  rate. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  outline  of  rates  for  the 
Adirondaeks,  based  upon  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
burning  rate  and  of  the  better  known  forms  of  hazard. 
The  basic  rate  has  been  set  at  about  one  hundred  times 
the  known  burning  rate  for  this  region  : 

Basic    rate     .^O.SO  per  $100 

Cultural  features  on  or  within  %  of  a 
mile  of  the  property: 

Plus  Minus 

Railroad    (steam)    $0.30 

Patrol    system    

Railroad   (oil  burning)    10 

State    Highway     40 

Dirt    road    surface    .-0 

Industrial    establishment     20 

Camping    sites     15 

Within    three  miles  of  any  town  or  ham- 
let      10 

Protective  features: 

.    System   of  patrol    $0.0.'')    tn    $o.lo 

4'n  of  the  property  visible  from  looking- 

out    towers   not   over    10   miles   away..  .10 


*The  10  per  cent,  was  a  war   tax   which   has  since   been   re- 
H'laled. 


Less   than   4/5   visible,   but   over    % .05 

Land      posted      against      trespas.sing      or 

(not    both)      .10 

Land  posted  with  fire   iioliops    .02 

Nature  of  Stand: 

Plantation  under  25  years  of  age:    : 

Plus  Minns 

Conifer $0.30 

Broadleaf     1  .^i 

Natural  youth  growth,  under  25  years: 

Conifer     30 

Broadleaf     1  .'i 

other   pure   coniferous  stands    10  ^ 

Swamp    type     $0.05 

Swamp   type  in   other  than   conifers   .0-' 

Owner    or    agent    residing    uimn    property    dur- 
ing  fire   season    .05 

I'luler  this  schedule  the  maximum  rate  possijjle 
would  be  $1.95  per  $100  for  a  coniferous  plantation  un- 
der twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  no  protective  feat- 
ures and  being  .subject  to  all  the  hazards  listed.  The 
lowest  rate  would  be  for  a  hardwood  or  mixed  stand 
located  in  a  swamp,  subject  to  none  of  the  specific 
hazards,  but  having  the  maximum  patrol  and  lookout 
jjrotection.  The  rate  for  such  property  if  the  o«iicr 
or  his  agent  resides  thereon  woidd  be  10  per  $100. 
The  remote  stands  will  be  found  to  run  about  40e  per 
$100,  whereas  the  property  subject  to  several  of  the 
major  hazards  would  average  about  $1.00  per  $100. 
This  is  merely  a  suggeseted  outline  and  by  no  means 
exhaustive. 

The  basic  rate  in  the  above  schedule  was  mathema- 
tically determined  from  the  existing  statistics,  and  to 
the  rate  thus  derived  was  applied  a  safety  factor  of 
300  per  cent.  This  safety  factor  is  necessary  to  cover 
both  inaccuracies  in  the  statistics  and  increased  costs 
due  to  a  possible  lower  demand  than  anticipated.  In 
other  words,  the  basic  ])remium  rate  used  is  the  actual 
average  rate  plus  a  safety  factor  of  twice  the  premium. 
In  recent  years,  exi)erience,  grading  and  rating,  i.e., 
I'ates  based  on  actual  figures  of  past  experience,  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention.  Logically,  all  insur- 
ance rates  should  be  based  upon  actual  loss,  plus  ex- 
pense, and  plus  profit,  which,  howevei',  is  not  now  the 
case.  With  a  strictly  equitable  system  of  rating,  there 
siiould  not  exist  such  a  class  of  risks  as  there  now  are, 
known  as  "preferred  risks."  Naturally,  a  system 
which  countenances  such  grading  and  rating,  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

Experience  rating  is  an  attempt  to  secure  equitable 
rating  by  mathematical  means,  instead  of,  as  is  now 
the  case,  by  the  judgment  of  the  underwriter.  The  ob- 
jection to  experience  rating  is  that  not  enough  figures 
are  available  upon  which  to  base  such  rates,  and  that 
as  no  two  risks  are  the  same,  an  average  for  the  group 
will  not  mean  that  any  individual  risk  will  receive  a 
fair  rating.  The  first  objection,  of  course,  presents 
the  direct  application  of  experience  grading  and  rat- 
ing to  forest  insurance.  Forests  are  more  homogen- 
eous risks  than  are  buildings,  so  that,  in  time,  exper-_ 
ience  rates  in  forest  insurance  should  be  feasible.  How- 
ever, this  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  statisticfd 
material  is  compiled.  As  yet,  ordinary  fire  insurance 
does  not,  in  the  minds  of  most  underwriters,  admit  of 
the  use  of  experience  rating,  simply  because  the  statis- 
tical material  on  hand  tloes  not  lend  itself  to  such  in- 
terpolation. The  same  is  true  of  all  existing  forest  fire 
statistics,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  if  the  sole  class- 
ification of  damage  in  forest  stands  consists  of  mer- 
chantable and  unmerchantable. 

Sparhawk  develops  a  very  interesting  method  for 
grading  and  rating  forest  property.  This  method 
would  divide  our  forest  area  into  200  to  300  regions,  and 
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thon  further  flassify  each  risk  by  type,  af;e-c:rmi|). 
{irades  of  inflammability,  and  exposure.  The  metlnid 
is  mathematically  sound,  and  in  time  some  siieh  soil 
of  grading  and  rating  for  forests  will  be  evolved. 

However,  it  seems  that  a  central  actuarial  bureau. 
as  Spai-hawk  suggests,  is  still  a  dream  of  the  future, 
and  even  after  such  an  organization  has  begun  to  func- 
tion, will  be  at  least  ten  years  before  any  expei-iencc 
grading  and  rating  classification  resulting  from  its 
labor  could  be  trusted  by  a  commercial  insurance  com- 
pany, without  applying  a  large  safety  factor. 

Now,  having  shown  what  rates  should  be.  it  remains 
to  see  what  timberland  owners  can  pay.  It  would  be 
unprofitable  for  the  vast  majority  of  timberland  own- 
ers to  insure  their  forest  property  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  ultimately  the  entire  rotation,  at  more  than 
1  per  cent  per  annum.  The  iirevailing  economic  condi- 
tions, coupled  with  the  long  period  of  years  over  which 
insurance  charges  will  usually  have  to  be  carried,  ab- 
sorb all  or  nearly  all  of  the  profit  finally  earned.  A 
forest  plantation  insured  at  1  per  cent,  on  replacement 
value  over  a  period  of  50  years  shows  a  net  earning  of 
about  1  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  4  per  cent,  iised 
in  figuring  the  returns  on  conservative  investments. 
Such  a  plantation  insured  at  2  per  cent,  from  the  first 
to  the  twentieth  year,  the  period  of  greatest  hazard, 
and  at  1  per  cent,  for  the  rest  of  the  rotation,  will  show 
a  jjrofit  about  1/2  of  1  per  cent. 

Of  course,  naturally,  seeded  stands  that  have  cost 
nothing  or  nearly  so,  to  produce,  and  having  only  the 
annual  taxes,  protection,  and  administration  charged 
against  them  should  show  a  better  return.  However, 
in  most  eases,  1  per  cent,  added  on  to  the  annual  ex- 
pense will  be  all  such  investments  can  bear,  and  still 
be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  investor.  No  private 
individual  will  care  to  invest  in  forest  property,  sub- 
ject as  it  is  to  many  uncertainties,  without  a  substan- 
tial return  above  four  per  cent. 

Insurance  Values  and  Adjustment  of  Losses 

Without  going  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  whys 
and  wherefors,  the  only  feasible  method  of  valuing 
young  growth,  plantations,  and  other  stands  whose 
value  is  still  increasing,  is  to  determine  beforehand  a 
fixed  value  upon  which  the  owner  and  the  insurance 
company  agree.  This  net  worth  must  then  be  in- 
creased annually  by  a  sum  representing  the  growth 
and  quality  increment  for  that  year.  These  would 
have  to  be  determined  for  various  stands  and  soil 
qualities.  By  this  method  values  are  definitely  fixed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  as  to  the  damage 
caused  by  a  fire,  a  careful  statement  should  be  drawn 
up  giving  in  detail  the  method  to  be  used  in  adjusting 
the  loss.  For  instance,  a  fire  occurring  in  the  fall  can 
not  be  adjusted  accurately  until  spring,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
stand  is  still  alive  and  the  degree  to  which  the  living 
trees  are  injured. 

If  the  litter  and  the  humus  is  to  be  insured  a  definite 
value  must  be  set.  and  a  thorough  understanding  be 
had  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  total  and  partial 
loss.  Mature  stands  should  usually  be  insured  only 
at  market  value.  The  loss  must  be  adjusted  as  the  dif- 
ference between  this  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  and  the  salvage    value  of  the  timber. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  gov- 
erning this  phase  of  the  problem  due  to  the  diversified 
nature  of  the  forest  stands.    However,  there  is  no  rea- 


sim  why  equitable  arrangements,  easily  understood, 
eanniit  he  made  I'or  eaeli  region  and  tyi)e  of  forest 
stand. 

The  Policy. 

Besides  the  carefully  worded  statements  as  to  the 
value  and  method  of  adjustment  just  mentioned,  the 
policy  must  also  include  a  co-insurance  clause  so  that 
errors  can  be  provided  for  and  under  insurance  avoid- 
ed. The  rates  mentioned  above  are  based  on  total 
valuation,  the  only  logical  way  of  determining  reason- 
able i-ates.  The  insurance  company,  except  in  case  of 
fire,  has  no  way  of  determining  whether  the  property 
is  under  valued.  Under-valuation  is  especially  true  of 
property  where  total  loss  seldom  occurs.  Just  what 
chanee  the  owner  is  going  to  assume  depends  entirely 
upon  that  individual.  Some  may  insure  for  only  half 
value,  and  others  for  total  value.  But  when  insurance 
rates  are  based  on  total  value,  as  they  of  necessity  us- 
ually are.  all  pay  the  same  rate  of  premium,  although 
for  the  amount  of  i)remium  paid  in.  the  person  who  un- 
der-insures  receives  the  most  protection  for  his  money. 

For  example  of  two  forest  areas  of  identical  risk 
valued  at  $200  per  acre  owned  by  A  and  by  B.  A  is 
insured  for  only  $100  and  B  for  the  full  value  or  $200. 
The  premium  rate  on  such  risks  is  found  to  be  1  per 
cent.  A  pays  only  $1.00  per  acre,  whereas  B  pays  $2. 
The  possibility  of  total  loss  is  slight,  so  A  is  willing  to 
assume  the  chanee  of  a  loss  exceeding  $100.  A  fire  oc- 
curs doing  $100  worth  of  damage  per  acre.  Both  men 
receive  the  $100.  For  this  protection  A  has  only  paid 
Yo  as  much  as  B  has.  After  a  time,  the  insurance  com- 
pany, which  based  its  rates  for  such  risks  on  total 
valuation,  finds  that  this  class  of  risks  is  being  carried 
at  a  loss.  Naturally,  the  rate  is  increased  covering  this 
class  of  property.  Such  increase  inflates  the  burning 
rate  for  this  class  of  property,  due  entirely  to  under- 
insurances. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  first 
by  having  a  sliding  rate  depending  upon  what  part  of 
the  property  value  is  insured,  and  second,  by  placing 
a  penalty  upon  under-insurance  by  means  of  the  co- 
insurance clause.  A  system  of  sliding  rates,  while  per- 
haps po.s.sible  in  time,  would  increase  the  already  cum- 
bersome schedule  of  rates  to  several  times  its  present 
size.  Such  a  gradation,  to  be  just,  would  require  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  degree  and  frequency  of  un- 
der-valuation and  of  the  ijossibility  of  the  various  per- 
centages of  partial  losses.  We  have  no  such  figures 
today,  and  it  would  be  a  long  and  difficult  procedure 
to  obtain  reliable  averages  upon  which  to  base  such 
rates. 

Co-insurance  simplifies  rate  making  and  insures  a 
just  rate  to  all.  A  full  co-insurance  clause  attached  to 
the  policy  prevents  under-insurance  as  the  policyhold- 
er is  made  co-insurer  with  the  company.  The  policy- 
holder carries  that  part  of  the  loss  representing  the 
uninsured  portion  of  the  value.  Thus,  in  the  case  as- 
sumed above.  A  would  be  co-insurer  for  $100  per  acre. 
In  case  of  a  $100  loss  he  would  receive  only  $50,  as  he 
had  only  one-half  of  the  value  insured.  B  would  re- 
ceive the  full  $100. 

Forest  fire  insurance  must,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
be  based  upon  the  general  fire  loss  ratio  as  computed 
from  the  total  value.  As  no  appraisal  of  value  is  feasi- 
ble before  the  acceptance  of  the  risk,  the  co-insurance 
clause  is  absolutely  essential.  All  policies  on  forest 
property,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  had  co-insurance 
clause  operative.  In  Europe,  the  co-insurance  clause  is 
required  by  law.  whereas  in  ten  of  our  states  (Georgia, 
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Indiana,  [owa,  Louisiana.  .Micliitiaii.  .M  iiini'sdta.  Mis 
.sonvi.  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Wisi-onsin  i  its  use  is  for 
hidden. 

Conclusion. 

With  the  general  Ime  and  ery  for  a  (hd'inite  eon.ser- 
vative  management  of  forest  property,  a  real  need  aji- 
pears  for  the  protection  of  tlie  individual  forest  owner 
from  losses  hv  fire.  It  is  doubtless  true,  tiuit  no  hus- 
iuess-like  management  ean  be  secured  upon  private 
proper! V  until  such  protection  is  available.  Fire  pro 
teetion  has  been  said  to  be  90  per  cent  of  the  present 
forest  problem,  but  were  fire  protection  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  forest  problem,  it  would  still  not  follow 
that  conditions  would  l)e  conducive  to  a  practical  pol- 
icy of  forest  manafrement  on  privately  owned  lands. 

Forest  protection  is  such  an  important  part  o1  the 
forestrv  problem  upon  private  lands,  chiefly  because 
there  is  no  available  .standintr  timber  insurance.  With 
timber  insurance,  the  absolute  loss  might  not  be  great- 
ly decreased,  but  it  would  greatly  decrease  the  uncer- 
tainty of  forest  investments  to  the  individual.  It 
would  i)lace  forestry  on  a  business  basis,  which  is. 
after  all.  the  fundamental  prerequisite  for  the  practice 
of  forestry  by  the  individual. 

The  reduction  of  the  fire  hazard  by  50  per  cent,  will 
not  have  the  desired  effect.  What  is  necessary  is  a 
definite  guarantee  against  fire  loss,  not  necessarily  a 
reduction  of  this  loss.  This  guarantee  has  been  met  m 
other  fields  of  endeavor  by  insurance.  It  is  idle  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  solved  in  any  other  way  for  for- 
est property.  European  countries,  with  their  intensive 
forestry  methods,  still  have  large  fire  losses.  They 
have  found  standing  timber  insurance  a  distinct  aid  in 
the  business  of  wood  production.  United  States,  with 
a  fire  loss  at  least  five  times  as  great,  must  have  such 
protection  before  private  forestry  can  be  successful. 

Timber  insurance  will  bring  capital  into  the  field  of 
forestry;  a  field  which  it  has  hitherto  been  slow  to 
enter.  Forest  propei-ty  will  become  an  excellent  col- 
lateral for  loans.  Money  invested  in  standing  timber 
has  usually  been  unavailable  for  use;  timber  bonds 
could  only  be  floated  at  exorbitant  discounts.  With  a 
standing  timber  insurance  jjolicy  bankers  will  show  no 
reluctance  in  advancing  money  to  a  lumber  coinpaiiy 
in  financial  straits. 

No  such  insurance  is  available  in  the  United  Stat(!s 
today,  in  the  sense  that  is  financially  ])o.ssible  to  most 
woodland  owners.  Insurance  coni|)anies  have  shown  a 
reluctance  in  recent  years  to  attempt  new  lines,  as  the 
demand  for  .such  insurance  is  usually  meagre.  Realiz- 
ing this,  they  have  only  written  such  insurance  at  rates 
which  are  little  short  of  exorbitant,  and  which,  if  luck 
is  with  them,  will  yield  them  a  large  profit. 

What  is  now  necessary  is  an  old  livie  eoiiipaiix'  to 
liioneer  in  standing  timber  insurance.  Sufficient  data 
on  loss  are  available  to  give  a  geni'i-al  basis  for  insur- 
ance rates.  A  company  is  needed  lliat  is  willing  to 
sell  forest  insurance  at  a  rate  which  the  timberland 
owner  can  afford  to  pay.,  For  the  Northeast,  this  rate 
should  not  be  over  1  per  cent,  and  should  ultimately  be 
lowered  to  V^  of  1  per  cc^nt.  Such  a  rate  should  attract 
forest  property  owners,  and  should,  in  the  long  run. 
show  a  handsome  ])rofit  to  the  company.  Naturally, 
such  a  company  should  not  expect  large  profits,  if  any. 
during  the  first  few  years  that  the  line  is  written.  Fire 
insurance  history  will  show  that  a  new  line  si'libmi 
shows  a  large  credit  balance  during  the  introductory 
years. 


The  eoiiipjiny  \vhi(di  first  enters  this  field  with  a  full 
realization  of  the  eoiidilions  and  the  possibilities  of 
standing  timber  insurance,  will  do  much  to  promote 
the  development  of  forestry  in  the  United  States. 

NOTK:  The  original  thesis  of  which  this  is  an  ab- 
stract is  by  P.  A.  Herbert,  a  recent  graduate  in  forestry 
at  ("ornell  University,  and  is  entitled.  "Standing  Tim- 
ber Insurance." 

('opies  of  the  thesis  are  on  file  at  the  following 
places  : 

Library  i>\'  the   .New   ^'iirU    lusuranee  Society, 

,S4     William  Street,  New   York  City. 
Cornell  University  Library. 

Ithaca.  X.  Y. 
Forestry  Department  Library. 

Cornell  T^niversity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  abstract  from  which  the  foregoing  was  selectetl 
was  made  by  Professor  A.  B.  Recknagel.  of  the  Cornell 
l)e|iartment    of  Forestry.      It   is   reprinted    from   News 
Print  Service  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  59. 


' '  A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  ? ' ' 

Just  now  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1921  relating  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  indu.stry  has  been  i.ssued  and  the  study 
of  this  report  is  not  only  of  great  interest,  but  it  causes, 
or  should  cause,  grave  eoncern  for  Canada's  future 
welfare. 

The  report  shows  that  Canada's  consumption  of 
Pulpwood,  manufactured  into  Pulp,  Paper  and  Boards, 
at  home  was  2,180,575  cords.  It  also  shows  that  Can- 
ada exported  during  1921  one-half  of  the  amount  con- 
sumed by  her  own  mills  or  1,092,553  cords  at  $14,617,- 
610  or  at  .$13.38  per  cord. 

The  2,180,578  cords  used  and  manufactured  in  Can- 
ada had  a  selling  value,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  of  $108,675,952.00.  Canada  by  allowing  the 
exportation  of  this  huge  quantity  of  pulpwood  de- 
prived herself  of  $54,338,476  in  selling  value.  Since 
we  did  get  $13.38  per  cord,  we  gave  away,  deprived 
ourselves  of  prosperity  in  the  sum  of  .$40,720,866. 
Since  in  1921  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  comprised 
about  100  mills  of  which  94  are  located  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  1,092,- 
553  cords  exported  fall  mostly  to  these  four  Provini-es. 
Had  we  manufactured  the  1,092,553  cords  in  Canada, 
we  could  have  had  50  new  mills  in  operation.  The  in- 
dustry employed  in  1921  about  26,611  people ;  had  we 
manufactured  the  amount  exported,  another  13,300 
people  would  have  found  profitable  employment. 

How  much  longer  will  the  owners  of  Canada's  For- 
ests, "the  people,"  continue  to  give  away  over  40  mil- 
lion doUai-s  per  year?  This  sum  is  steadily  increasing 
as  the  exports  nicrease.  How  much  longer  will  the 
already  scant  resources  last,  if  the  people  allow  th(. 
jinnual  denudation  of  over  360.000  acres  of  forests  for 
exportation  alone? 

Are  we  trying  with  all  our  might  and  with  the  hel'^i 
of  destructive  insects  and  ilisastrous  fires  of  all  des- 
eriptiiiiis    to    make    Canada    a    "  P'orest    Bankrupt?" 

FRED  BROWN. 

Fort  Frances,  Ont. 


One  of  the  grinder  room  foremen  at  the  Defiance 
Paper  O'o.  Niagara  Falls  N.  Y.  was  seriously  burned 
about  the  hands  and  face  when  a  piece  of  galvanized 
iron  piping  that  he  was  carrying,  came  into  contact 
with  a  high  power  sw-iteh  board. 
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Straight  Talk  To  Salesmen 

'■  Every  day  problems  of  the  Paper  Sa.esmen"  was  tlie 
suli.jfct  of  a  talk  by  Mr.  James  Home,  of  the  Beveridge 
Supply  Company.  Limited,  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Mont- 
real Paper  Cluh  at  the  Freeman's  Hotel  on  January  16. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Maclean,  who  presided,  welcomed  the  re- 
appearance of  Mr.  S.  Rndier,  of  the  RoUand  Paper  Com- 
pany, after  his  serious  accident. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Home  said : 

"The  chief  problem  of  the  Salesman  these  days  is  to 
find  customers  who  wiil  buy  in  decent  quantities  instead 
of  hand  to  mouth  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  few 
years.  Someone  has  stated  that  a  successful  Salesman 
is  one  who  can  sell  Paper  that  will  not  come  back  to 
ptojilc  who  make  it.  That  is  a  man's  .job  if  your  hou.se 
handles  all  grades  of  paper,  for  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  you  who  sell'  the  fine  papers  that  the  salesman  of 
the  so-called  coarse  or  wrapping  papers  have  even  more 
problems  to  face.  He  has  about  200  prospects  to  your  one. 
Wrapping  pai)cr  salesmen  calling  on  all  kinds  of  stores 
and  factories  where  the  correct  wrapping  of  goods  is  a 
most  impoi'tant  detail,  have  a  much  wider  field  to  leai-n. 
My  firm  has  made  the  slogan  in  our  wrapping  depart- 
ment. "Goods  well  packed  are  half  sold",  and  there  is 
a  lot  in  this,  for  goods  delivered  in  good  shape  bring 
repeat  orders,  and  these  are  what  we  are  all  looking  for 
these  days.  The  days  when  a  man  could  wrap  goods  in  a 
newspaper  are  gone,  and  all  firms  appreciate  that  their 
customers  judge  them  to  a  large  extent  bj-  the  condition 
they  deliver  the  goods,  for  correct  wrapping  has  proved 
more  important  than  extensive  advantages.  Wliilst  there 
are  not  many  changes  in  the  fine  paper  business  from 
year  to  year,  there  are  always  new  wrappings  being  put 
on  the  market,  which  the  live  salesman  has  to  keep  track 
of;  and  he  is  more  likely  to  get  repeat  orders  if  he  can 
give  his  customer  some  ideas  that  wili  save  him  some- 
thing or  show  something  that  will  help  him  to  pack  his 
goods  attractively,  such  as  a  different  color  of  wrapping 
paper  for  each  department,  wrapping  goods  in  water- 
proof papers  instead  of  cases,  and  using  gummed  tape 
instead  of  twine,  etc." 

Dealing  with  some  of  the  subjects  that  salesmen 
should  understand  Mr.  Home  stated : — 

"Numerous  Salesmen  come  in  to  see  me  who  cannot 
understand  the  Sales  Tax ;  they  point  out  that  their  line 
carries  20  per  cent,  profit  for  us,  and  when  pointed  out 
that  it  is  20  per  cent,  less  'IV^  per  cent,  they  state  we 
are  collecting  214  per  cent,  tax  from  our  customei-s; 
but  they  fail  to  understand  that  their  principals  charge 
us  this  tax  on  their  invoice.  Many  salesmen  also  forget 
that  profits  are  figured  on  selling  prices,  and  not  on 
cost  prices.  For  example,  they  will  say  you  can  make 
33  1/3  profit  on  these  goods  by  adding  1,  '3  to  the  cost 
that  they  quote,  instead  of  calculating  you  are  making 
25  per  cent,  less  21/4  per  cent.  The  salesman  should 
have  all  these  facts  at  his  finger  ends.  With  British 
goods  now  coming  in,  the  Salesnian  should  also  be  able 
to  quote  in  sterling  promptly  to  his  customer.  'When 
you  sell  odd  size  papers,  find  out  what  is  the  trim  of 
the  machine  on  which  they  are  made;  very  often  you 
can  switch  a  customer  on  to  another  size  that  will  run 
to  much  better  advantage,  and  enable  the  mill  to  quote 
your  house  a  price  that  will  land  the  order.  The  same 
applies  to  printers  who  always  want  special'  light  weights. 
You  should  be  able  to  make  the  printers  appreciate  that 
there  is  justification  for  an  extra  change,  for  light 
weight,  and  that  verj-  often  a  heaA'j-  paper  will  run  on 
the  press  better." 

Figures  issued  by  the  American  Paper  Trade  Asso- 


ciation showed  that  all  orders  for  $10  and  less  were 
handled  at  a  loss  of  4  p(>r  cent. ;  no  order  could  he  handled 
through  the  warehouse  and  office  at  less  than  $1.50. 
Sales  rec(u-ds  .showed  that  in  1914,  4239  orders  equalled 
in  dollar  value  7340  orders  in  1921 — that  is,  expen.ses 
would  have  hail  to  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  to  get  the 
same  ix'i-ci'iilage  of  net  profit. 

Mr.  Home  urged  that  salesmen  should  report  inlly, 
as  firms  were  just  a,s  much  interested  in  hearing  why 
orders  were  lost  as  to  why  orders  were  received.  The 
more  firm.s  knew  about  the  reasons  for  losing  business 
the  more  chance  there  was  of  meeting  the  situation  and 
applying  remedies.  "Co-operation  is  the  biggest  thing 
in  any  phase  of  organised  efforts  or  in  any  activity  to  the 
same  end.  Each  knows  about  something  concerning  this 
more  than  the  other  fellow,  so  pa.ss  it  along  and  let  us 
all  have  tlie  advantage  of  it,  and  the  other  fellow  will 
reciprocate  by  letting  you  have  something  that  will  help 
your  total  sales." 

After  a  reference  to  the  properties  and  uses  of  genuine 
l)archment,  glassive  paper,  and  gummed  paper,  Mr. 
Home  gave  details  of  practical  tests  for  various  papers. 
He  also  worked  out  on  a  blackboard  a  number  of  ques- 
tions and  problems  relating  to  papers  propounded  by 
Mr.  Kay,  of  the  Columbia  Paper  Company.  Vancouver. 

The  Chaii-man  announced  that  it  was  proposed  to  put 
into  operation  a  question  box  by  this  means  it  was 
hoped  to  deal  with  many  problems  which  daily  confront 
paper  salesmen.  The  Club  was  designed  to  help  its 
members,  and  the  question  box  was  a  m.°ans  to  that  end. 


PLAN  50-TON  MILL  FOR  ALBERTA 

Provided  that  freight  rates  can  be  obtained  over  the 
E.  D.  and  B.  C.  railway  which  will  allow  them  to  compete 
with        other      plants      in      the      West.      Foley,  Welsh 

and  Stewart  will  erect  a  pulp  mill,  valued  at  about 
$3,000,000  in  the  Grande  Prairie  country,  says  the  Edmon- 
ton Bulletin.  Frederick  Chase,  field  manager  for  the  tim- 
ber interests  of  the  big  contracting  firm,  states  that,  if 
the  rights  which  they  are  seeking  are  granted,  the  campany 
will  erect  mills  capable  of  shipping  out  5,000  cars  of  pulp 
per  year,  while  the  enterprise  would  give  employment  to 
approximately  1,000  men. 

Foley,  Welsh  and  Stewart  own  11.5,000  acres  of  spruce 
and  jack  pine  timber  in  the  country  lying  south  of  High 
Prairie  and  Grand  Prairie,  and  this  timber  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  Mr,  Chase  for  the  |)ast  seven  years,  it  having 
been  his  practice  to  return  to  Canada  from  the  States  everv 
open  season  for  the  purpose  of  watching  it.  During  the 
past  year  the  visitor  says  it  has  been  borne  in  on  him  that 
the  fire  hazard  is  increasing  yearly;  this  season  lie  opera- 
ted his  own  fighting  force  in  addition  to  the  help  accorded 
by  the  Dominion  forest  service,  and  the  owners  of  the  tim- 
ber feel  that  it  is  time  to  get  the  logging  operations  going 
and  a  force  of  men  on  the  ground,  in  case  the  reserve  be 
again  in  as  dangerous  a  position  as  it  was  this  year, 

"Everything  hinges  on  the  railway  rates,"  said  Mr. 
Chase,  "and  if  we  can  obtain  such  as  will  allow  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  coast  pulp  mills,  it  is  certain  that  a  huge- 
plant  will  go  in."  According  to  Mr.  Chase,  this  would  have 
a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  i)ulp  per  day.  the  Smokey  and 
the  Little  Smokey  rivers  would  be  dammed  to  furnish  the 
water  power  necessary,  but  possibly  two  years  at  least 
would  be  consumed  before  the  plant  was  ready  for  business 

Formerly  Mr.  Chase  was  superintendent  of  various  pulp 
and  paper  plants  in  Minnesota. 


The  American  Wood  Pulp  Corporation,  346  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  have  advised  that  Mr.  Emanuel 
Salomon  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  Com- 
pany. 
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THE  PAPER  INDUSTRIES  EXHIBIT. 

In  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition  to  be  held  during 
the  week,  April  9th  to  14th,  at  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York,  while  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Associa- 
tion and  its  related  associations  are  meeting,  three 
main  groups  will  feature  the  list  of  exhibits  at  the 
Paper  Industries  Exposition,  as  part  of  the  general 
program  which  provides  for  the  telling  of  the  whole 
story  of  paper  from  the  forest  to  the  ultimate  consmn- 
er,  to  the  great  American  Public. 

Although  there  will  be  no  rigid  rules  for  the  placing 
of  exhibits  in  sections,  there  will  be,  as  indicated  by 
the  manner  in  which  exhibitors  are  already  contract-,, 
ing  for  s]iaPo,  some  classification  of  exhibits.  These 
will  be  arranged  in  a  general  way  according  to  the 
three  chief  steps  in  the  jirogrcss  of  manufacture  and 
distribution,  the  first  being  the  paper  making  machin- 
ery and  the  chemicals  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
])aper.  The  second  will  be  the  making  of  paper  itself, 
and  the  third  the  conversion  of  paper  into  its  various 
sub-divisions  in  which  it  reaches  the  public,  .such  as 
boxes,  twine,  and  specialties,  as  well  as  the  large  field 
of  distribution  to  printer  and  consumer  in  the  form  of 
writing  paper  and  other  papers. 

The  general  scheme  of  organization  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustries Exposition  has  already  been  formulated,  and 
many  booths  contracted  for.  An  entire  floor  of  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Ex- 
position, and  space  divided  into  about  200  booths. 
These  booths  are  of  standard  de.sign,  although  varying 
slightly  in  size.  Some  are  10  x  10  feet  in  size,  others 
14  x  14  feet,  and  a  few  even  larger.  All,  however,  will 
be  equipped  in  uniform  design,  with  partitions,  rail- 
ings and  the  like  furnished  by  the  Exposition  manage- 
ment to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonably  stand- 
ard design  in  all  the  booths.  To  continue  this  spirit, 
the  sign  lettering  for  all  booths  will  be  done  in  a  uni- 
form style. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  mill  supplies  have  been 
l)rompt  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  equipment  to  tlic  paper  mill  executives  who 
will  be  at  the  Exposition.  A  large  attendance  of  paper 
manufacturers  and  merchants  during  the  week  is  as- 
sured because  of  the  fact  that  the  Paper  Industries  Ex- 
liosition  will  be  held  during  the  week  of  the  annual 
conventions  of  American  Pulp  and  Paper  and  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Trade  Associations  and  their  affiliated 
organizations.  The  manufacturers  of  beaters,  rolls 
and  other  similar  heavy  equipment  are  already  well 
represented  among  the  exhibitors  as  are  also  the  chem- 
ical supply  companies,  which  sell  bleachers,  colors  and 
all  of  the  wide  range  of  chemicals  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  manufacturers  of  specialties,  such  as  boxes, 
paper,  twine  and  the  like  are  included  among  those 
who  have  already,  though  the  Exposition  is  still  nearly 
three  months  distant,  contracted  for  exhibit  space. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition 
management,  however,  have  at  the  outset  been  devoted 
to  the  secui-ing  of  ediicational  exhibits,  not  the  sale  of 
space  for  commercial  exhibits.  The  Poi-est  Products 
Laboratory,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  Research  Labor- 
atory of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  have  been 
invited  to  present  an  exhibit  in  space  to  be  donated  by 
the  Exposition  management.  Correspondence  has  idso 
])een  initiated  with  several  other  public  agencies  which 
are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  An  ef- 
fort, for  instance,  is  being  made  to  have  a  special  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  which 


operates  its  o^vu  pa])er  mill  at  the  laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington, where  tests  are  made  of  paper  made  by  differ- 
ent processes  from  miscellaneous  materials,  as  was  the 
case  when  tests  were  recently  made  of  the  use  of  rub- 
ber latex  in  making  paper. 

"Seldom  in  our  long  exposition  experience  has 
there  been  sucli  an  early  interest  manifested  in  any 
ex])osition  as  in  this  effort  to  tell  the  story  of  paper," 
said  Charles  F.  Roth  of  the  Paper  Industries  Exposi- 
tion management,  "and  this  early  interest  seems  to 
secure  even  at  this  early  date  success  for  the  enter- 
prise. ' ' 


FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  WASTED  YEARLY  ON 
WASTE  PAPER. 

That  the  United  States  at  a  minimum  estimate  use- 
lessly destroys  waste  paper  worth  at  present  prices, 
about  .$50,000,000  a  year  is  the  estimate  made  by  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  the  central  or- 
ganization of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amount  destroyed  needlessly  each  year  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  amount  which  is  used  in  the  paper 
mills.  The  deinking  of  old  newspapers  for  the  making 
of  new  newsprint,  the  reconversion  of  paper  into  pulp 
for  the  use  of  the  makers  of  book  and  similar  papers, 
and  the  use  of  waste  paper  of  all  kinds  for  the  making 
of  boards  for  paper  boxes  offer  an  increasingly  broad 
market  for  the  use  of  old  paper. 

The  average  consumption  of  paper  is  now  nearly 
seven  million  tons  annualh*.  The  consumption  of  old 
paper  this  year  will  amount  to  about  2,000,000  tons, 
which  will  cost  the  paper  industry  about  $50,000,000 
or  about  $25  per  ton.  "What  becomes  of  the  paper 
manufactured  but  not  now  turned  back  into  industrj^ 
in  the  form  of  waste  paper  for  re-pulping  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  for  which  there  is  no  definite  an.swer. 
If  there  is  now  used  only  about  two  million  tons  of  old 
paper  annually,  there  is  left  over  four  million  tons  un- 
accounted for.  Of  this  amount  undoubtedly  a  large 
amount  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  books,  as  permanent 
records  of  correspondence,  documents  and  the  like. 

To  be  conservative,  estimating  that  more  than  half 
of  this  four  million  tons  goes  into  such  permanent  lib- 
raries and  office  records,  there  is  still  some  two  mil- 
lion tons  unaccounted  for,  which  is  undoubtedly  care- 
lessly destroyetl. 

Every  six  tons  of  waste  paper  used  in  making  new 
paper  is  estimated  to  represent  the  equivalent  of  wood 
pulp  secured  from  one  acre  of  pulp  wood  forest.  On 
this  basis  tlie  paper  industi-y  by  re-using  old  paper,  to 
the  total  of  2,()()0,000  tons  in  1922  saved  from  cutting 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  pulp  wood 
timber,  and  the  ])ublic  by  failing  to  save  the  same 
amount  of  waste  paper,  caused  the  unnecessary  des- 
truction of  an  equal  amount  of  fcn-est.  The  low  pro- 
duction of  j)aper  in  the  1921  depression  is  undoubtedly 
in  part  responsible  for  tlie  shortage  of  waste  paper 
which  (luring  1922  has  been  .such  that  at  times  the 
prices  cliai-ged  the  mill  by  the  waste  paper  collectors 
has  been  higher  than  the  jjriccs  of  new  wood  pulp.  The 
result  has  been  that  housewives  have  been  able  for  the 
last  few  months  to  get  a  price  for  their  old  paper  that 
would  justify  their  keeping  it  for  sale  to  the  junk 
dealer. 


Parchments  being  scarce  in  the  fifteenth  centui-y, 
manuscripts  of  classics  were  sometimes  used  to  cover 
tennis  racquets. 
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George  II.  ^leail,  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  "W. 
X.  Ilurlbul.  11.  ("onway  and  Dr.  Merchant,  of  the 
George  H.  Mead  Company  at  Dayton,  were  in  Toronto 
a  few  days  ago  where  they  joined  Vice-President  Col. 
Thomas  Gibson  and  Secretary  J.  G.  Gibson  in  a  trip 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  the  President's  annual  dinner 
at  which  the  executives  and  heads  of  departments  of 
the  various  mills  were  present. 

Board  and  iiulj)  mills  have  been  advised  by  Ottawa 
that  pulp  board  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
wall  board  will  henceforth,  by  an  order-in-Oouncil,  be 
subjected  to  the  following  reduced  duty :  British  pre- 
ferential tariff,  free ;  intermediate  and  general  tariff, 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  present  pulp  board  does 
not  appear  in  the  customs  tariff  as  a  specific  item  but 
if  classified  imder  pulp  or  wood  or  straw,  it  is  liable  to 
import  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  preferential  and  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  intermediate  and  general. 

David  F.  Robertson,  General  Manager  of  the  Can- 
ada Paper  Boanl  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  was  in 
Toronto  last  week  calling  on  the  paper  trade. 

Kenneth  Toy  has  succeeded  Beverley  B.  McGuire  as 
Western  Ontario  salesman  for  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  Mr.  McGuire  having  taken 
over  the  city  travelling. 

Although  Dan  Daverin,  the  former  superintendent 
of  the  Montrose  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  will  not  confirm  the  rumor,  it  is  freely  stated 
in  Thorold  and  vicinity  that  a  project  is  on  foot,  with 
Mr.  Daverin  as  the  moving  spirit,  to  erect  a  new  paper 
mill  in  that  town  for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade 
writings,  bonds,  etc.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  Can- 
adian and  American  financiers  have  been  interested 
and  that  a  site  has  already  been  surveyed  close  to  the 
canal. 

Thomas  Conlon,  a  prominent  business  man  of  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.,  for  many  years,  died  in  that  city  on 
January  15.  The  late  Mr.  Conlon  was  born  in  Mayo, 
Ireland,  and  when  but  four  years  of  age  his  parents 
left  Ireland  for  Canada  with  their  family  of  eight 
children.  Ship  fever  broke  out  and  amongst  those  who 
died  were  the  father  and  five  children  of  the  Conlon 
family.  The  survivors  settled  in  Thorold,  where  for 
over  fifty  years  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Thomas 
Conlon,  carried  on  a  business  partnership,  the  late 
John  Conlon  being  president  of  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills.  The  two  brothers  held  construction  contracts 
on  the  Welland  Canal  in  1875  and  acquired  large  lum- 
ber interests  at  Little  Curi'ent. 

The  discussion  of  forest  supervision  measures  to  be 
adopted  next  year,  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  a  min- 
imum the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  this  year's 
holocaust,  was  the  purpose  which  summoned  the  forest 
engineers  of  Ontario  into  consultation  with  Crown  of- 
ficials at  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Toi-onto  last 
week.  The  methods  which  the  Government  intends  to 
adopt  involve  the  extension  of  the  aircraft  patrol  sys- 
tem, which  was  so  successful  last  year  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  District,  and  a  more  general  use  of  look-out 
towers  and  telephone  connections.  Measures  of  re- 
forestation were  also  discussed  at  the  conference. 


It  was  announced  in  Toronto  last  week  that  Ben 
Logic,  formerly  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  appointed  city  trav- 
eller for  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  under  the  local 
manager,  George  Winlow. 

The  Fred  II.  Halls  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Adelai- 
de Street,  Toronto,  have  opened  a  branch  warehouse 
and  office  in  London,  Ont.,  at  90  York  Street,  for  the 
handling  of  their  Western  Ontario  trade.  Fred  Halls, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  in  the  Toronto  office  for  the  past 
seven  years,  will  be  in  charge  and  the  company  will 
stock  a  full  line  of  books,  bonds,  ledgers,  etc.,  in  their 
new  branch  which  will  be  in  operation  about  the  end 
of  January. 

John  Eljbells,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper 
trade  last  Aveek. 

The  Fred  H.  Halls  Paper  Company,  Adelaide  Street, 
Toronto,  have  been  doing  some  extensive  advertising 
of  late,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  offering 
of  prizes  for  brief  essays  on  the  best  uses  to  which 
Brocade  cover  paper  might  be  put. 

J.  Goodwin,  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company,  Vir- 
ginia, called  on  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto  last  week. 

The  midAvinter  number  of  the  Wrightcroft  Review, 
a  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  the  betterment  of 
printing,  and  put  out  as  a  house  organ  by  Croft  and 
Wright,  Peter  Street,  Toronto,  has  been  put  in  the 
mails.  It  is  done  on  Byronic  Book  Blue  and  is  very 
attractively  gotten  up. 

The  P.  W.  Fisher  Company,  Limited,  manufacturers 
of  paper  boxes,  held  their  annual  employees'  gather- 
ing at  the  factory  on  Sherbourne  Street  recently,  the 
event  taking  the  form  of  a  dinner  and  dance. 

The  company  have  recently  added  a  printing  plant 
to  their  already  well-equipped  factory,  with  William 
Fox,  formerly  of  the  Rapid  Carton  Company,  in  charge 
of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Carton  Club 
the  members  took  a  survey  of  the  years  operations 
which,  taken  on  the  whole,  were  satisfactory.  It  was 
reported  at  the  meeting  that  the  oiitlook  for  good 
business  in  1923  was  bright. 

Copies  of  the  Fort  William  Times-Journal  special 
mimber  published  on  January  16th  have  reached  the 
head  office  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company,  Lim- 
ited. Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  Toronto.  It  was  the 
first  paper  printed  on  newsprint  produced  by  a  Fort 
William  mill.  The  paper  on  which  the  number  was 
printed  was  from  the  first  rolls  of  the  commercial 
product  turned  out  from  the  new  paper  mill  of  the 
Fort  William  Paper  Company  and  the  sample  was  a 
very  creditable  one. 

Bert  Costesdu  was  instantly  killed  at  the  Beaver 
Board  plant  at  Thorold  a  few  days  ago,  when  his  cloth- 
ing became;  tangled  in  a  revolving  shaft.  He  was 
whirled  aroiuid  bj'  the  shaft  before  the  machine  could 
be  stopped.  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  only  17 
years  of  age  and  was  just  preparing  to  leave  work 
when  the  accident  took  place. 

Word  has  been  received  in  Toronto  from  Kenora  that 
the  large  pulp  mill  being  erected  there  by  Backus  and 
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Brooks  Company  is  now  almost  comploted,  nnd  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  in  operation  early  in  March. 
Work  will  be  commenced  on  the  excavation  for  the 
paper  mill,  which  i.s  pro.iected,  early  in  the  spring. 
Backus  and  Brooks  Company  is  spendinjr  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  !|?2.()('0,00()  on  the  erection  of  the  pulp 
mill  and  the  plant  for  power  development.  The  pulp 
wood  will  be  cut  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  district 
where  large  reserves  are  held.  It  is  expected  that 
165  men  will  be  employed  in  the  pulp  mill. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  on  January  18  of 
Aubrey  O.  Hurst,  who  was  widely  known  in  the  Can- 
adian pa|>('r  trade  through  his  connection  with  a  num- 
ber of  English  paper  and  stationery  houses  which  he 
represented  in  this  country.  Deceased  was  fifty-seven 
years  of  age  and  had  been  ill  for  some  months.  A 
wife  and  one  daughter  survive,  his  son,  A.  Clive  Hurst, 
of  the  Ro,\al  Air  force  having  b"en  killed  in  1918. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  American  Wax 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto, 
was  held  a  few  days  ago  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  James  MacArthur,  President  and  General 
Manager:  W.  J.  Moffatt  .  Vice-President;  William 
Rose,  Secretary.  The  company  report  a  decided  im- 
provement lately  in  the  demand  for  wax  papers,  the 
closing  months  of  1922  having  been  particularly  brisk. 
Orders  are  coming  in  freely  and  trade  has  been  so 
active  that  the  company  is  now  several  months  behind 
in  their  deliveries. 

Heyes  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  folding  boxes, 
have  started  operations  in  premises  on  St.  Helens 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Dyment,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  folding  boxes, 
have  moved  from  Ryerson  Avenue  to  the  Wrigley 
Building,  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto,  and  will  enlarge 
their  lines  and  output. 

The  manufacturers  of  wax  paper  in  Toronto  and 
district  have  formed  a  council  which  will  hold  reg- 
ular meetings  for  the  discussion  of  trade  matters.  The 
organization  embraces  all  the  leading  members  of  the 
trade  in  the  district,  and  is  designed  to  promote  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  wax  paper  industry  in  all 
its  aspects,  S.  J.  Frame  is  the  secretary -treasurer. 

Among  the  paper  trade  visitors  to  Toronto  last  week 
were :  R.  F.  Dobberleen,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Standard  Paper  Co.,  Kalama/oo,  I^Iich. ;  F.  W.  Snyder, 
of  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company.  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  glassine.  rojie  and  .julc  pajier  and 
Charles  E.  Whitton,  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Board  Ciiiu- 
pan.v.  Limited,  Montreal. 


BOOTH  AND  O'BRIEN  IN  TIMBER  DISPUTE 
Hearing  of  evidence  in  the  timber  land  dispute  between 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ontario  and  the  Golden  Lake 
Lumber  Company  as  plaintiffs,  and  J.  R.  Bootli,  Limited, 
as  defenilint,  commenced  before  Mr.  Justice  Middleton  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  on  Januarj'  8.  The  action 
deals  with  the  title  to  i'i  square  miles  of  timber  between 
the  Bonnechere  and  the  Petewawa  rivers.  If  successful 
the  Golden  Lake  Lumber  Company,  whicii  is  part  of  the 
M.  J.  O'Brien  interests  will  claim  a  sum  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  .i^.jO.OOO  for  timber  which  they  state  was  cut  from 
land  under  lease  to  them. 

The  dispute  is  a  long-standing  one.  Tiie  case  commenc- 
ed over  a  year  ago,  but  was  adjourned  owing  to  the  sud- 
den illness  of  W.  R.  Wliitc,  K.  C,  one  of  the  counsel  for. 
AI.  J.  O'Brien,  Limited. 


PAPER  MILL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

U.  S.  Consul  George  K.  Donald,  Johannesburg,  writes 
in  Commerce  Reports:  "A  new  paper  mill,  valued  at  £65,- 
000,  has  recently  commenced  operations  in  South  Africa 
under  the  direction  of  tjie  Premier  Paper  Mills  (Ltd.)  at 
Klip  River,  about  18  miles  from  .T()liainiesi)urg.  Tlir  e.ip.ic 
ity  of  the  plant  is  1.50  tons  of  kraft  and  otiur  wrap|>iiig 
paper  per  month,  but  slight  alterations  will  make  jiossiblc 
a  monthly  production  of  250  tons — enough  to  take  care  of 
the  whole  South  Africa  demand.  Experiments  were  made 
with  the  view  of  using  native  grasses,  but  the  failure  of  this 
experiment  has  necessitated  the  importation  of  wood  pulp. 

"Canadian  competition  is  said  to  be  very  keen.  Tiiere 
is  no  protective  tariff  and  dumping  methods  are  said  to 
liave  been  used.  In  1918,  South  Africa  imported  wrai)ping 
paper  to  the  value  of  $I,()2.3,885  (converting  the  pound 
sterling  at  $5),  of  whicli  Sweden  supplied  $028,255  and 
the  United  States  $14.9,655.  Canada  took  the  lead  in  1921 
with  $524,390  out  of  the  total  of  $1,110,520,  while  the 
United  States  only  shipped  $20,940  worth  nf  wrapping 
paper  to  South   Africa   in  that   year." 


AUSTRALIAN   PAPER   INDUSTRY 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  boards  in  Australia,  according  to  a  statement 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review.  Ex- 
periments with  native  woods,  grasses,  and  fiber  wastes  were 
conducted,  but  so  far  no  material  has  been  found  to  supply 
the  local  mills  with  pulp.  The  situation  is  helped  by  the 
admission  free  of  duty  of  all  materials  for  paper  making, 
while  an  increased  duty  is  levied  on  finished  paper  and 
board  similar  to  that  manufactured  at  home.  Paper  from 
the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  preferential  tariff  of  10  per 
cent.,  and,  as  a  result,  sales  of  the  latter  have  constantly 
increased. 


PAPER  MILL  LUBRICATION 

A  very  nice  piece  of  literature  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.  Toronto.  This  j)ublieation  is  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  bit  of  research  into  t}\e  matter 
of  proper  lubrication  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  machine- 
ry. The  work  is  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  done  that 
we  hesitate  to  venture  any  comment  upon  it  except  to 
say  that  we  consider  it  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  been  done.  It  could  well 
serve  a,s  a  textbook  or  a  refei-ence  volume  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  .subject.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  valued  pieces  of  literature  in  our  office, 
and  would  be  unusually  helpful  not  only  to  tJie  pur 
chasing  agent  who  has  charge  of  the  buying  of  lubri- 
cants for  pulp  and  paper  mills,  but  particularly  for 
the  serious  study  of  the  operators  of  tihe  various  ma- 
chines which  are  so  carefully  described  with  respect  to 
their   proper   lubrication. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  price  so  it  is  assumed 
that  it  is  for  free  distribution  on  application  of  res- 
ponsible parties  to  the  Imperial  Oil  Ltd,  in  Toronto,  or 
to  Vacum  Oil  Company,  New  York.  We  venture  io 
suggest  however,  that  once  a  copy  of  tjiis  book  makes 
its  appearance  in  mills,  the  edition  wiW  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. We  would,  therefore,  advise  our  readers  to 
make  application  promptly. 


Make  your  motto  :  "  Wreckle.ss ' "  not  Reck  e.ss." 


Service    needs    time,    monev    and    brains. 


Indeed,  no  one  can  have  a  true  idea  of  right,  until  he 
does  it;  any  genuine  reverence  for  it,  till  he  has  done  it 
often  and  with  cost;  any  peace  ineffable  in  it,  till  he  does 
it   always  and  with   alacrity. — James   Martineau. 
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The  PctU'iljoue  -  I'ataraLl  I'aiicr  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls 
N.  Y.  which  has  been  closed  down  recently  on  account 
of  a  fire  in  their  wheel  pit,  expects  to  resume  opera- 
tions in  about  two  weeks 

The  Cliff  Paper  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls  N.  Y.  will 
install  a  500  liorsepower  Sterling  water  tube  boiler, 
which  will  be  fired  either  by  powdered  coal  or  oil. 

Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  dean  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry,  and  former  chief  forester  of  the  United 
States,  was  elected  i)resident  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  organiza- 
tion held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City, 
last  week.  In  accepting,  the  new  president  gave  warn- 
ing that  the  association  must  take  a  position  of  dom- 
inant leadership  on  behalf  of  the  public  in  fighting 
ever\  effort  of  special  interests  to  undermine  sound 
principles  of  forest  conservation.  "Our  task,"  he  said, 
■'is  to  carr.v  forward  the  movement  of  forestry  to  de- 
finite, practical  achievement.  Its  mission  is  to  stop 
the  devastating  forest  fires,  to  get  forestry  into  actual 
practice,  to  restore  what  has  been  destroyed,  to  bring 
about  a  more  economical  use  of  forest  products  and 
make  the  forest  of  greater  service  in  recreation  and 
as  the  home  of  wnld  life." 

Delay  in  deciding  upon  a  national  reforestation  pol- 
icy has  caused  losses  totalling  billions  of  dollars  to 
u.sers  of  timber,  newsprint  paper  and  all  wood  mate- 
rials, declared  Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  last  Friday.  Senator  Harrison 
was  speaking  in  advocacy  of  his  resolution  directing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  Senators  to  in- 
vestigate the  timber  problem  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  real  conservation  policy.  The  resolution 
has  been  uninimously  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  club  has  just  been  formed  by  Owen  Shepherd, 
treasurer  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  known 
as  the  Quarter-Century  Society.  Inc.  As  its  name 
suggests,  it  is  to  be  composed  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  have  been  in  the  continuous  service  of 
the  company  since  its  formation  twenty-five  yars  ago. 
The  twenty-five  year  men  have  incorporated  under  the 
New  York  State  law,  giving  as  their  purpose  the  pro- 
motion of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation.  Twenty- 
two  have  qualified  as  charter  members  of  the  Society. 
The  officers  are:  G.  F.  Underwood,  president;  C.  W. 
Lyman,  Vice-President ;  Owen  Shepherd,  vice-pi'esdent  • 
A.  H.  White,  vice-president ;  J.  E.  'a.  Hussey,  secre- 
tary; G.  E.  Smith,  treasurer. 

Movements  of  wood  products  to  the  railroad  and  to 
the  mills  has  begun  in  the  North  country,  according 
to  a  Duluth  report.  Woods  operators  are  rushin<r  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  weather  conditions  °the 
swamps  being  solidly  frozen.  Great  activity  is  re 
ported  from  every  section  of  the  woods  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  slight  shortage  of  help. 

Retaliatory  provisions  of  the  new  Tariff  Act  were 
invoked  last  week  by  the  Treasury  Department  against 
imports  of  pulpwood  cut  from  the  crown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Can.,  and  customs  col- 
lectors were  instructed  to  impose  a  dutv  of  $1  per  1000 
feet  on  such  imports  until  further  notice.  Logs  cut 
from  the  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 


wick. li(]Wr\(.'i',  Will  be  adiiiitlril  free.  The  action  was 
taken  under  paragraph  401  of  the  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  prescribed  duty  on  logs  of  fir,  spruce,  cedar  or 
western  hemlock,  where  there  is  evidence  that  there 
has  been  a  restriction  upon  their  exportation  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  their  imjiortation  into 
the  United  States. 

George  W.  Gair,  president  of  the  Robert  Gair  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of  paperboard  contain- 
ers and  paper  products,  has  given  out  a  statement 
summarizing  general  business  and  industrial  condi- 
tions as  follows : 

"Our  business  is  usually  considered  a  barometer  of 
general  trade  conditions.  Our  product  is  used  en- 
tirely in  the  packing  and  selling  of  nearly  all  other 
products,  whether  they  are  for  every  day  use  or  in  the 
nature  of  a  hi.xury ;  therefore,  our  mills  and  factories 
respond  quickly  to  the  general  trend  of  business  and 
quite  accurately  reflect  prevailing  and  prospectve  con- 
ditions. During  the  past  few  months,  this  trend  has 
been  decidedly  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  indica- 
tions now  are  that  the  volume  of  business  will  be 
greater  than  we  have  known  for  the  past  two  years. 
Buyers  are  calling  for  earlier  deliveries  and  in  larger 
quantities,  thereby  evidencing  theier  belief  that  the 
demand  for  their  goods  will  be  in  the  .same  ]tv«- 
portion.  We  do  not  look  for  the  inflation  of  1920, 
but  expect  normal,  healthy  business  throughout  the 
year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  good 
times  are  already  with  us.  Most  of  the  problems  of 
the  past  two  years  have  been  settled ;  at  least  we  have 
seen  the  worst.  The  country  has  liquidated,  unemploy- 
ment is  less,  inventories  are  low  and  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  people  consuming  the  production  of  a 
country  so  large  and  self-contained  as  the  United 
States,  the  year  ahead  should  be  one  of  prosperity." 

The  United  States  Envelope  Company  building  in 
Holyoke.  Mass.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Chemical 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  which' plans  to  use  it 
for  general  offices  and  storage.  The  manufacturing 
equipment  of  the  envelojie  plant  will  be  moved  to  their 
divisions  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Company, 
largely  to  the  new  buildings  recently  completed  as  an 
addition  to  the  Springfield  division."  Most  of  the  280 
men  that  are  employed  in  the  Holyoke  division  of  the 
envelope  company  will  lose  their  places  through  the 
transfer. 

In  a  suit  filed  with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
the  Eibel  Process  Company  charges  the  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Company  of  International  Falls.  Minn 
with  infringement  of  the  Eibel  patents  on  wires  for 
paper  maldng  machines. 

An  increase  in  wages  of  from  5  to  8  cents  an  hour 
went  into  effect  January  15  in  most  of  the  paper  mills 
of  Holyoke  following  conferences  betw^een  represen- 
tatives of  the  employers  and  the  papermakers 

Increases  of  6  to  7  per  cent,  in  the  pav  of  approx- 
imately one-third  of  its  total  manufacturing  force 
have  just  been  made,  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, according  to  Allen  Curti.s,  vice-president  of  the 
company.  Practically  all  the  International  mills  are 
attected  by  this  advance.  Mr.  Curtis  stated  that  the 
company  felt  that  its  skilled  employees  deserved  a 
wage  increase. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toronto,  Jan.  20.  —  Based  on  the  amount  of  business 
transacted  so  far  in  the  opening  month  of  the  New 
Year  paper  mills  and  jobbinj?  houses  in  Ontario  are 
looking  forward  to  a  satisfactory  volume  of  trade 
during  1923.  A  tone  of  hopefulness  and  optimism  pre- 
vades  the  industry  generally  and  a  conviction  exists 
that  the  year  is  going  to  produce,  good  business,  al- 
though it  is  conceded  that  it  is  somewhat  early  to 
judge  just  what  1923  has  in  store.  Both  mills  and  dis- 
tributors report  a  better  consumption  of  paper  than 
was  anticipated.  True,  no  big  orders  are  being  book- 
ed and  the  printing  trade  in  Toronto  and  other  large 
centres  is  somewhat  quiet  but  enough  small  business 
is  being  done  this  month  by  jobbing  houses'to  indicate 
that  the  trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition  while  most 
manufacturing  plants  have  sufficient  orders  ahead  to 
ensure  a  busy  fall.  Prices  in  all  lines  are  holding  firm 
and  in  one  instance — paper  bags — a  ten  per  cent  in- 
crease became  effective  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Prices  in  most  lines  show  an  upward  tendency. 

PULP.  —  Low  water  conditions  are  mainly  respons- 
ible for  a  scarcity  of  ground  wood  pulp  which  is  almost 
daily  becoming  more  marked.  Paper  mills  report  the 
product  extremely  hard  to  get  even  at  a  price  of  $50 
which  is  now  being  paid  at  the  mill  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  top  price.  Perhaps  a  more  representative 
figure  reflecting  the  actual  price  is  around  $45  with 
$42  as  the  low  figure  although  it  is  stated  that  as  high 
as  $50  has  been  paid.  The  situation  in  respect  to 
ground  wood  is  expected  to  ease  off  the  latter  part 
of  January  if  the  usual  January  thaw  materializes.  The 
market  is  somewhat  easier  on  all  natural  sulphite  pulp 
lines  and  the  manufacturers  are  showing  some  anxiety 
to  sell.  Generally  speaking  the  demand  is  less  than 
the  supply.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $90  to  $100 
unbleached  at  $55  to  $75,  and  news  grade  at  $55. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  The  market  gen- 
erally in  those  lines  is  unsettled  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  fairly  high  prices.  Paper  mills  are  anxious  to  buy 
but  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price,  while  American  mills 
are  offering  premiums  for  tonnages.  Newspapers 
moved  up  last  week  from  $1.35  to  $1.40  to  $1.40  to  $1.50 
and  mixed  papers,  No.  1,  rase  from  $1.15  to  $1.30;  No. 
1  miscellaneous  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  and  No.  2  miscella- 
neous from  90c  to  $1.00. 

PAPER  BAGS.  —  An  increase  of  ten  per  cent  went 
into  effect  the  middle  of  the  month  and  revised  dis- 
count lists  were  issued  to  the  jobbers  affecting  heavy 
manila,  light  manila,  unglazed  kraft,  light  kraft,  gus- 
set sides,  flat  bags,  etc.  Car  lots  for  territory  east  of 
Fort  William  only  shall  be  2  per  cent  extra  discount 
over  the  500  M  discount,  according  to  the  revised  list. 

COATED  PAPERS.  —  Coated  paper  mills  report  a 
fair  volume  of  business  passing  with  the  machines 
running  .steadily.  They  are  still  paying  a  high  price 
for  casein  and  one  mill  in  the  Toronto  district,  with 
imly  two  days  supply  on  hand  succeeded  in  getting  a 
few  cars  last  week.  i\Iost  of  the  mills  feel  that  coated 
paper  should  go  up  in  price,  but  the  printer  says  he 
can  get  the  Old  Country  product  laid  down  here  as 


clioaply  as  the  Canadian  product  at  the  present  price 
and  it  is  known  that  Old  Country  mills  are  making  a 
strong  bid  for  Ontario  business.  However,  the  Ontario 
buyer  finds  that  he  cannot  get  the  odd  sizes  in  the 
imported  stuff  and  this  has  hampered  to  some  extent 
the  campaign  of  the  English  mills  to  sell  in  this  mar- 
k  '.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  price  changes  will  go 
into  effect  until  after  the  Montreal  convention. 

KRAFT.  —  Kraft  manufacturers  report  that  the 
mills  are  all  busy  and  the  demand  for  the  product  keeps 
up  well.  Quotations  are  .as  follows:  M.  G.,  $8.00  per 
one  hundred  pounds:  M.  G..  $8.15;  kraft  pulp,  $70, 
f.  o.  b.  mill. 

BOX  BOARD.  —  The  demand  keeps  up  well  for 
board  and  mills  and  distributors  are  busy.  Prices 
across  the  line  registered  a  ten  per  cent  increase  during 
the  past  few  days  and  it  looks  as  if  further  increases 
in  domestic  lines  might  follow  shortly. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  January  20  —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  Increasing  activity  in  and  further  sharp  advances 
in  prices  of  raw  materials  entering  into-tlie  manufac- 
ture of  paper  .and  paper  board  have  featured  the  mar- 
kets in  New  York,  this  week.  The  present  situation  in 
papermaking  raw  stock  is,  to  say  .the  least,  somewhat 
unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  extraordinary 
for  these  materials  to  be  exhibiting  such  a  strong  price 
tone  and  for  quotations  to  be  rising  at  the  rate  that 
has  been  noted  during  the  past  .several  weeks  during 
the  first  month  of  the  year. .  As  a  general  thing,  Jan- 
uary is  a  comparatively  quiet  period  for  papermaking 
raw  materials,  but  a  livelier  situation  has  been  expe- 
rienced thus  far  this  month  than  probably  ever  before 
has  been  recorded  so  early  in  the  year. 

Obviously  the  rapid  increase  in  raw  material  cost 
is  having  influence  on  the  finished  product.  Man- 
ufacturers are  more  cautious  about  entering  selling 
commitments  involving  sizeable  amounts  of  paper  and 
board,  and  there  is  a  distinct  advancing  tendency  in 
prices  of  various  kinds  of  paper.  In  most  cases  the 
advance  in  raw  material  has  not  been  as  yet  followed 
by  a  proportionate  rise  in  prices  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, but  it  stands  to  reason  that  quotations  on  the  latter 
must  sooner  or  later  be  readjusted  to  conform  with 
the  new  levels  established  on  the  former.  Paper  man- 
ufacturers cannot  go  on  producing  paper  with  high- 
priced  raw  material,  and  marketing  their  product  at 
previous  lu-ices,  with  the  result  that  hi<rher  prices  for 
paper  certainly  seem  in  prospect. 

Everything  considered,  there  is  a  steady  movement 
of  fairly  broad  proportions  current  in  nearly  all  kinds 
of  paper.  Consumers  are  buying  in  consistent  fashion 
and  are  gradually  increasing  the  volume  of  their 
orders.  Reports  from  manufacturing  centers  tell  of 
good  activity  among  the  mills.  There  lias  been  a 
pronounced  pick  up  in  demand  for  most  grades  of 
paper  since  the  quieting  effects  of  the  holidays  wore 
off,  and  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  a  largo  majority 
of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  are  now  operating 
at  very  clo.se  to  full  production.  Moreover,  tliey  are 
finding  a  ready  outlet  for  their  product.    Activity  in 
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the  printing  and  publishinfi  industries  is  steadily  on 
the  rise  and  this  leads  to  a  heavier  consumption  of 
paper.  Improvement  in  Inisiness  generally  is  making 
for  a  larger  use  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  whieh,  of  course, 
is  l)eing  refleeteil  in  the  paper  manufacturing  industry. 
Prices  of  box  boards  are  exhibiting  much  strength. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  in  quotations 
within  the  past  several  weeks,  and  the  tendency  con- 
tinues strongly  upward.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
firm  position  of  board  is  the  surprising  rise  in  old 
waste  paper,  whieh  constitutes  the  chief  raw  material 
for  the  board  mills.  Most  grades  of  old  paper  have 
advanced  100  i^er  cent,  in  the  past  six  weeks,  or  yery 
close  to  that  percentage,  and  board  manufacturers 
have  been  ol)liged  to  raise  their  quotations  to  customers. 
Plain  chii)  board  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  present  at 
a  minimum  of  $65  a  ton  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  a  good  many 
mills  are  asking  $70  and  are  reluctant  about  accepting 
(irders  at  below  this  latter  basis.  News  board  is  quoted 
at  $70  and  u))  to  $75.  Even  at  these  prices  boards  are 
placed  at  relatively  cheaper  figures  than  n  month  ago 
when  the  cost  of  production  was  proportionately  less, 
and  many  in  the  trade  look  for  additional  advances 
unless,  of  course,  something  happens  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial situation  which  will  enable  manufacturers  to  buy 
raw  stock  cheaper. 

Newsprint  is  in  a  very  strong  market  i)osition.  Con- 
sumption keejis  up  at  a  high  point  and  there  is  every 
indication  tliat  a  new  record  of  newsprint  consump- 
tion will  be  established  this  year.  Reports  of  sharp 
advancement  in  prices  of  print  paper  in  Grermany 
have  been  inclined  to  look  to  imported  supplies  of 
newsprint  to  fill  a  part  of  their  requirements  over  the 
next  few  months  are  more  skeptical  of  securing  ex- 
pected amounts  of  paper  from  such  sources  and  there- 
fore are  brought  into  the  domestic  market  for  addi- 
tional lots  of  paper.  The  spot  sitviation  in  newsprint 
is  firm  and  sellers  are  repoi'ted  getting  premiums  for 
most  of  the  print  paper  sold  to  spot  buyers  owing  to 
the  small  amounts  mills  have  to  dispose  of  over  and 
above  their  contract  commitments. 

Fine  papers  are  moving  in  satisfactory  volume  and 
consumers  are  gradually  ordering  larger  quantities  of 
bonds  and  ledgers.  Prices  are  firm  and  on  the  rise 
though  manufacturers  are  proceeding  slowly  in  re- 
iul.iusting  quotations.  Wrappings  are  in  good  demand 
and  quotably  steady,  and  there  is  a  splendid  call  for 
tissue  papers,  especially  the  coarse  grades.  Book 
papers  are  moving  in  steadilj-  increasing  volume.  Con- 
tract business  is  nearly  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been, 
and  spot  demand  is  active  and  expanding.  Between 
7  and  7.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  is  still 
the  ruling  quotational  range  on  machine  finished 
book  paper. 

GROUND  WOOD.  — ^  There  is  a  firm  tone  to  the 
market  for  mechanical  pulp.  Demand  for  this  com- 
modity is  on  the  rise,  and,  as  mill  stocks  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  in  six  months  or  longer  and  as 
producers  are  prevented  from  enlarging  their  output 
because  of  unfavorable  water  conditions  in  most 
grinding  districts,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
making  for  a  very  strong  price  tone.  Around  $45  a 
ton  at  grinding  plants  is  regarded  as  an  average  of 
quotations  on  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt 
shipment,  yet  higher  prices  than  this  have  been  heard. 
Up  to  $47  and  $48  a  ton  is  said  to  have  been  secured 
in  some  cases  for  ground  wood,  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  market  is  headed  for  the  $50  mark.  Newsprint 
manufacturers    are    absorbing    supplies    in    consistent 
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fashion  and  there  is  a  good  eleniaiid  Crom  board  mills. 
Many  producers,  having  but  small  stotd^s,  are  holding 
surplus  pulp  for  their  own  use,  and  offerings  in  size- 
able tonnage  are  fewer  than  in  a  long  time. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  market  for  ehemieal 
wood  pulp  is  stea(lily  assuming  a  stronger  complexion. 
Demand  is  reported  active  and  to  be  expanding  for 
most  kinds  of  pulp,  and  as  this  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when,  as  supi)lies  automatically  decrease,  sellers  appear 
to  be  having  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  prices 
asked,  liepoi-ts  regarding  the  strike  of  workers  in  the 
Swedish  pulp  mills  have  had  a  bullish  influence  on 
foi'eign  pulps,  particularl}'  kraft  pulp.  Latest  advices 
say  that  one-fourth  of  the  pulp  mill  workmen  in 
Sweden  are  on  strike,  and  some  of  the  biggest  mills 
in  Scantlinavia  are  said  to  be  involved,  thus  mate- 
rially reducing  the  pulp  outjiut  in  that  country.  The 
workers  demand  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  and 
the  pulp  mill  owners  desire  to  cut  wages  the  same 
amount.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  settle  the  strike, 
and  it  is  understood  an  arbitration  meeting  was  sche- 
duled for  yesterday,  but  no  information  regarding 
the  outcome  of  this  meeting  has  yet  been  received  here. 

Importers  are  asking  at  least  2.85  cents  per  pound 
ex  dock  for  No.  1  Swedish  kraft  pulp  on  the  sjiot  here, 
and  liigher  than  this  price  is  quoted  in  some  quartei's. 
Unbleached  sulphite  is  moving  freely  at  steady  prices, 
and  there  is  a  good  contract  movement  of  bleached 
sulphite  though  fresh  demand  for  the  latter  is  rather 
slo■v^^  Soda  pulj)  is  firm  at  around  4.25  cents  a  pound 
at  producing  mills  and  is  favorad  with  a  good  demand. 

RAGS.  — ■  Low  grades  of  pajjernuiking  rags  used 
by  felt  jiaper  mills  continue  in  a  booming  position,  and 
further  increases  in  price  have  been  recorded.  No.  1 
roofing  stock  has  sold  at  1.45  cents  per  pouml  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  No.  2  packing  at  1.35  cents,  and 
dealers  are  said  to  be  extremely  careful  about  enter- 
ing selling  commitments,  most  of  them  refusing  to 
book  orders  excepting  for  limited  quantities  of  rags. 
Old  whites  show  an  advancing  trend,  and  thirds  and 
blues  are  rising,  due  in  part  to  the  situation  in  roof- 
ing rags.  New  cuttings  are  firm  and  dealers  are 
talking  higher  prices  notwithstanding  that  market 
levels  already  are  on  a  high  parity  with  normal.  New 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  around  12.25 
cents  a  i)ound  f.o.b.  New  York,  fancy  shirt  cuttings 
at  6.50  cents,  light  silesias  at  8  cents,  unbleached  mus- 
lins at  10.50  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  7  cents, 
light  flannelettes  at  9.50  cents,  and  washables  at  4.75 
cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  Prices  of  waste  paper  have  con- 
tinued to  climb  and  most  grades  are  now  quoted  at 
levels  which  constitute  a  record  for  more  than  a  year, 
as  at  no  time  during  1922  did  the  market  go  as  high  as 
at  present.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  among  dealers 
and  packers  about  a  shortage  of  old  paper.  It  is  said 
that  no  more  than  half  of  the  usual  amounts  of  mate- 
rial are  being  obtained  from  many  production  sources, 
and  that,  contrary  to  usual  procedure,  the  high  prices 
prevailing  have  failed  to  bring  out  larger  .supplies.  Low 
grades  are  especially  strong  in  price,  reflecting  the 
demand  from  box  board  mills.  Folded  newspapers 
have  sold  at  1.65  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
No.  1  mixed  paper  at  1.45  cents,  and  reports  have  told 
of  some  sales  in  excess  of  these  figures.  Old  No.  1 
kraft  paper  has  jumped  to  around  2.40  cents  per  pound 
New  York,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  have  sold  at 
2.35  cents.  GUI  flat  magazines  are  readily  bringing 
2.65  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  mixed  books  and 
magazines  2.25  cents,     and  ledger  stock     2.85  cents. 


Shavings  hold  firm  at  from  4.25  cents  a  pound  upwards 
foi-  No.  1  hard  white,  and  about  3.75  cents  for  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Dealers  m  common 
are  asking  6.25  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for 
No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  and  seem  to  be  having  no 
trouble  in  securing  this  price  from  paper  mills.  De- 
mand for  rope  is  good  and  proof  is  not  wanting  that 
available  supplies  are  light.  The  feature  in  old  bagging 
is  the  improved  call  for  roofing  bagging,  which  has 
sold  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York. 
No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  between  a  cent  per 
pound  and  1.15  cents,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
packing. 


U.  S.  Forestry  Notes. 

A  change  in  the  New  York  State  law  so  that  the 
same  principle  of  taxation  applied  to  agricultural 
lands  was  advocated  by  Clifford  R.  Pettes,  Superinten- 
dent of  State  Forests  for  New  York  State,  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  at  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Pettes  pointed  out 
that  a  growing  forest  was  a  crop,  but  that  at  present 
forest  crops  were  assessed  while  farm  crops  were  not 
assessed.  He  urged  that  forest  lands  should  be  as- 
sessed and  taxed  only  upon  the  land  value,  exclusive 
of  the  growing  wood. 

Noting  that  the  world  is  assuming  a  growing  atti- 
tude of  prudence  toward  its  natural  resources.  Chief 
Forester  William  B.  Greeley,  in  his  annual  report, 
urges  greater  endeavors  in  this  direction  for  the  tim- 
ber supply  in  the  United  States.  To  take  stock  of  how 
much  wood  there  is  and  what  .shall  be  needed  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  determining  the  nation's  future  atti- 
tude toward  it's  forests,  he  says.  "As  a  background 
to  this  broad  inquiry,"  Col.  Greeley  reports,  "forest 
service  investigators  have  recently  completed  a  unique 
and  exhaustive  compilation  of  the  forest  resources  of 
the  world.  One  startling  revelation  is  that  as  far  as 
our  great  structural  and  all  purpose  woods — the  soft 
woods— are  concerned,  we  must  become  self-sufficient 
or  go  without." 

The  Paper  Manufacturers'  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  has  under  construction  a  new  half  million  dollar 
six  story  and  basement  building  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  used  for  paper  storag(>,  paper  convert- 
ing and  to  house  the  company 's  executive  offices.  The 
building  is  going  up  on  a  site  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Willow  street.  It  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy about  July  1. 

Speaking  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and 
New  York  State  Forestry  Associations,  Alexander 
MacDonald,  New  York  State  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner, discussed  plans  for  an  intensive  drive  for  the 
reforestation  of  New  York's  idle  land  and  the  pre- 
paratory work  that  has  already  been  done  to  start 
the  movement  on  a  practical  basis.  Mr.  MacDonald 
cited  figures  to  show  that  the  forests  are  being  cut 
five  times  as  fast  as  they  are  growing.  He  said  that 
the  State  has  however,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
replacement  and  intelligent  use  of  its  forest  resources. 
"Twenty  years  of  practical  experience  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  trees  can  be  grown  successfully  and  econmically 
in  the  State  nurseries  and  supplied  to  private  owners 
at  an  average  price  of  less  than  .$3  a  thousand.  For 
planting  on  pid)lic  land  they  are  supplierd  free.  A 
campaign  of  education  will  be  conducted  to  show  that 
planted  trees  under  proper  management  area  profit- 
able investment. 
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CONCERNING  ARGHAN 

Every  so  often  some  observer  becomes  attracted  to 
a  plant  whose  seeds  or  stems  contain  fiber  and  there 
is  started  a  brief  public  interest  in  its  possibilities. 
The  fiber  most  often  considered  in  this  vcay  is  prob- 
ably that  of  file  common  milkweed,  the  bursting  seed 
pads  of  which  expose  a  wealth  of  glistening  snow- 
white  filaments  on  every  October  roadside.  Its  poten- 
tially useful  fiber,  however,  is  contained  rather  in  the 
stems  of  the  plant  than  iu  the  fruit.  War-time  neces- 
sity, due  to  the  lack  of  cotton,  caused  Germany  to  take 
up  with,  not  the  flax  known  and  used  by  them  for 
centuries,  but  another  newcomer  in  the  field,  the 
bast  fiber  of  nettles,  about  which  today,  however, 
there  is  very  little  said,  indeed. 

Some  time  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  other  nettles  —  ramie  and  I'hea  or  china 
grass;  the  products  of  which  as  made  by  the  Chinese 
have  a  peculiar  beautj'  not  to  be  seen  in  any  similar 
commercial  articles.  A  like  material,  incidentally,  is 
contained  in  the  Canada  nettle  (Laportea  canadensis.) 

Nature  provides  a  tremendous  range  of  materials 
from  which  cellulose  and  ligneous  fibers  can  be  had. 
The  development  of  most  of  tlieni  will  possibly  never 
occur  because  of  econouiie  conditions,  which  bring 
about  not  the  use  of  the  finest,  most  silky  and  strong, 
material  to  be  found,  but  of  the  cheapest,  most  easily 
available,  and  that  which  fits  in  M'itli  the  machinery 
developed  by  centuries  of  slow  progress.  Flax,  the  one 
fiber,  easiest  to  produce,  most  prolific  and  offering  at 
the  same  time  a  byproduct  of  great  value  in  the  form 
of  oil,  is  falling  out  of  use,  because  its  processing  has 
not  kept  up  in  mechanical  development  with,  and  is 
inherently  more  difficult  than  those  of  its  competitors. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns 
great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  fiber  "arghan," 
found  in  use  by  the  natives  of  South  American  jungles 
by  Sir  Henry  Wickham.  while  exploring  for  supplies  of 
rubber.  Being  brought  to  attention  of  Mr.  Henry 
"Wilson,  of  the  Belfast  Ropework  Co.,  its  possibilities 
as  a  fiber  usable  in  place  of  Manila,  New  Zealand,  or 
Italian  hemp,  were  at  once  apparent. 

Tests  proved  it  the  strongest  of  all  fibers  by  some  50 


per  cent,  and  in  other  ways  considerably  like  Italian 
hemp  in  resisting  the  effects  of  dampness  and  in 
bleaching,  dyeing,  spinning  and  weaving  qualities, 
although  in  these  last  two  respects  it  has  not  equalled 
the  hemp. 

In  1918  an  expedition  to  its  origin  brought  back 
roots  of  this  useful  type  of  "century  plant"  which  were 
transplanted  in  the  Malay  peninsula  where  it  seemed 
adaptable  as  an  alternative  to  the  culture  of  rubber 
which  has  been  suffering  since  the  armistice  from  over- 
production. The  local  government  donated  the  use 
of  an  enormous  tract  to  the  Arghan  Company,  whicli 
is  controlled  largely  by  cordage  men  of  high  standing. 

Subsidiaries  have  been  formed  to  supply  the  flax 
trade. 

The  new  fiber,  of  which  by  the  way  we  hav(;  a 
small  sample  iu  this  office,  is  nearly  white,  of  great 
length,  softer  than  most  bast  fibers,  and  seems  finely 
divisible.  It  has  already  been  spun  to  a  fineness  of 
5,700  yards  per  pound,  which  is  nearly  single  sevens, 
cotton  counts,  and  has  been  woven  with  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  canvas  resembling  flax  canvas. 

Why  not  a  Canadian  Company,  to  produce  this  ma- 
terial in  Honduras,  Guiana,  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  manufacture  and  distribute  it  in  and  from  Canada 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Its  growth  and  separa- 
tion as  fiber  are  known  to  be  very  simple,  we  have  the 
ability  to  organize,  manufacture  and  sell.  All  that  is 
lacking  seems  to  he  initiative. 
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The  Pulp  and  Paper  Convention  1923 


The  concensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
was  that  the  whole  affair  was  most  successful  and 
enjoyable.  By  happy  coordination  of  arrangement, 
there  occurred  in  Montreal  during  the  past  week,  a 
number  of  other  annual  meetings  of  Associations 
closely  related  to  the  work  done  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  The  Canadian  Foi'cstry  As- 
sociation met  on  Monday,  the  Quebec  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
tective Association  met  on  Tuesday,  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Forest  Engineers  met  on  Wednesday,  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  met  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
Woodlands  Section,  of  the  same  bodj%  met  on  Thurs- 
day and  the  annual  business  meeting  with  attendant 
functions  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Friday.  The  Canadian  Lumbermen's 
Association  also  met  during  the  week  and  honor  was 
reflected  on  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  presidencj-  of  that  organization  of  Mr. 
Angus  McLean,  president  of  the  Bathurst  Company. 

There  was  practically  a  week  of  meetings  dealing 
with  woods  operation  and  the  protection  of  the  forest. 
A  number  of  exceptionally  good  papers  were  present- 
ed, and  a  nixmber  of  these  will  be  reproduced  later  on 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  A  very  pleasing 
feature  of  the  Forestry  program  for  the  week  was 
the  complimentary  luncheon  tendered  on  Wednesday 
noon  by  Mr.  F.  J.  D.  Barn.jum  to  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Forest  Engineers  and  the  visiting  foresters  who  at- 
tracted to  Montreal  for  the  program. 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Robson  Black,  submitted  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
held  in  Montreal  on  January  22,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was 
thanked  for  the  unqualified  endorsation  of  the  work 
of  the  Forestry  Association  and  also  for  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  members  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  support  the  forestry  work.  The  subscrip- 
tion list  .showed  substantial  cdntributions  from  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  ' 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Pro- 
tective Association  held  on  January  23,  at  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  was  well  attended,  there  being 
a  strong  representation  from  the  woods  departments 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies.  The  papers  were 
of  an  informative  character,  for  the  most  part,  and 
dealt  with  protective  measures  from  various  angles. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  chief  forester  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  reviewed  the  present  position  in  the  province. 
Dr.  C.  P.  Howe,  Toronto  University,  spoke  on  forest 
protection  from  the  forester's  point  of  view;  Mr.  R. 
Kernan,  of  the  Donnaeona  Paper  Company,  and  Mr. 
W.  Gerard  Power,  of  the  Power  Lumber'  Co.,  from 
the  operator's  standpoint  and  Professor  Leacock  from 
the  public's.  How  co-operative  protection  is  carried 
out  in  the  Western  States  was  described  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Allen,  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  has  under  consideration  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  to  the  Provincial  Government  for 
the  organization  of  a  trained  and  uniformed  body  of 
permanent  forestry  police  on  semi-military  lines.  The 
force  would  be  under  the  provincial  government,  but 
administered  by  a  commission  of  representatives  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber  interests.  Such  a  force 
would  act  as  fire  patrols  during  a  portion  of  the  year 


and  during  the  remainder  would  be  loaned  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  and  lumber  companies.  The  members  would 
act  as  a  force  to  enforce  strictly  the  rules  for  permits 
and  for  other  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
forests. 

The  meeting  of  the  Woodland's  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  a  distinct  suc- 
cess. The  papers  were  of  a  more  practical  character 
than  on  many  other  occasions  and  the  discussion,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  use  or  decayed  and  other 
inferior  wood,  brought  out  several  points  of  an  in- 
formative nature.  (See  paper  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Jan.  2.").  1923.)  The  paper 
on  Cost  Accounting  for  Logging  Operations  by  Mr.  L. 
W.  Campbell,  called  forth  a  brisk  discussion,  and 
elucidated  some  phases  of  this  important  subject,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  50%  of  the  total  cost  of  opera- 
tions is  spent  in  camp  operations,  and  that  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  economies  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Ellwood  Wilson  is  the  new  chairman  and  Mr.  H. 
Schanche,  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  the  new 
vice-chairman. 

The  Technical  Section  Meeting 

As  chairman  Bryant  expressed  it,  the  program  com- 
mittee of  the  Technical  Section  may  learn  in  the 
coui'se  of  time,  that  the  first  morning's  meeting  will 
never  permit  of  the  discussion  of  anything  outside  the 
regular  business  meeting  and  committee  reports.  The 
Section  is  carrying  on  so  much  important  work  that  it 
alwaj^s  takes  a  full  morning  to  get  the  reports  in  and 
the  discussions  complete.  As  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  several  years,  the  educational  work  being  done  by 
the  Section  was  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  dis- 
cussion. All  of  the  papers  presented  allowed  a  very 
fine  discussion  and  the  result  showed  the  careful  pre- 
paration made  by  the  program  committee  in  its  selec- 
tion of  subjects  for  the  discussion  and  thorough  dis- 
tribution of  the  papers  before  the  meeting.  The  papers 
read  at  the  meeting  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
and  the  discussions  will  follow  under  the  heading  of 
the  Technical  Section  a  little  later  on.  Owing  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  very  interesting  moving  picture  film, 
showing  the  use  of  traetors  in  woods  operations,  the 
excellent  paper  on  The  Testing  of  Pulp  by  Mr.  Came- 
ron was  read  by  title  only,  and  the  chairman  announced 
that  any  person  having  comment  to  make  on  this 
paper,  or  additional  information  to  present,  could  do 
so  by  communicating  with  the  secretary,  and  the  com- 
ment would  be  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  with  the  same  status  as  all  discussions  at 
the  meeting.  This  procedure  was  successfully  in- 
troduced last  j'car  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  pn 
Steam  Utilization,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Weldon. 

The  nominating  committee  proposed  the  following 
names  for  the  officers  for  1923.  and  all  were  unanim- 
ously elected.  Chairman,  0.  F.  Bryant;  vice-chair- 
man, C.  N.  Gain ;  Councillors :  R.  W.  Hovey,  A.  P.  Cos- 
tigane,  and  C.  V.  S.  Hawkings. 

The  Smoker 

On  Thursday  night  the  Woodlands  and  Technical 
Sections  joined  in  a  Smoker  at  the  Ritz-Carlton.  The 
festivities  lasted  from  9  o'clock  on,  and  the  fun  was 
introduced  bj'  the  appearance  of  several  members  of 
the  K.K.K.  who  hi-onght  forward  certain  charges  of  a 
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most  serious  nature  against  several  members  of  the 
Technical  Section.  The  hooded  committee  retired  for 
consideration  of  the  punishment  that  should  be  meted 
out  to  the  offenders,  but  apparently  fell  in  with  pro- 
hibition officers  and  failed  to  return.  A  number  of 
excellent  entertaining  features  were  introduced  and  it 
is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  tliat  everybody  had  a  good 
time. 

Incidental  to  the  general  meeting,  a  delightful  affair 
was  carried  off  in  the  form  of  a  complimentary  dinner 
tendered  to  Mr.  (ieorge  Carruthers,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  International  Committee  on  vocational  educa- 
tion by  the  fellow  members  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  textbooks. 
Mr.  Carruthers'  enthusiastic  and  self -sacrificing  ef- 
forts in  the  behalf  of  education  and  other  good  works, 
were  fittingly  described  and  commemorated.  On 
Thursdaj-  evening,  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and 
Domestic  Arts,  which  is  the  organization  carrying  on  the 
correspondence  courses  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  flaking, 
gathered  for  supper,  a  number  of  people  interested 
particularlj-  in  the  educational  work,  and  filled  in  the 
interval  between  supper  and  the  Smoker  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  educational  work  in  the  industry. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Association 

Friday  morning  was  given  up  to  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
The  principal  items  of  business  were  the  discussions  of 
the  proposition  for  establishing  a  director  of  research, 
and  an  assistant  secretarj-  in  charge  of  work  relating 
to  the  forest.  It  was  considered  that  the  industry,  as 
an  Association,  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  undertake 
the  character  of  cooperative  research  outlined  by  the 
committee,  although  a  number  of  mills  are  already  co- 
operating among  themselves  along  the  lines  of  their 
own  production.  The  proposition  for  e.stablishing  an 
expert  forester,  in  connection  with  the  Association's 
head  office,  was  likewise  laid  over  for  another  year. 
It  seems  possible  however,  that,  in  view  of  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  regarding  the  salvage  of  dead  timber 
now  in  the  woods,  the  executive  may  be  constrained  to 
take  action  along  the  line  recommended  bj^  the  Wood- 
lands Section. 

Although  the  matter  was  not  on  the  agenda,  the  pro- 
position was  introduced  to  continue  the  financial  sup- 
port required  by  the  textbook  Committee  to  complete 
the  work  which  has  already  been  going  on  for  four 
years,  and  is  now  well  on  toward  completion,  the  fourth 
volume  of  its  series  being  practically  finished  and  the 
fifth  volume  very  well  under  way.  The  meeting 
readily  agreed  to  an  ai)propriation  of  .$5,000,  which  is 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  .see  the  work  finished,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  fifth  volume  will  be  in  print 
before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Election  of  Officers 

Mr.  II.  F.  E.  Kent,  who  as  vice-president  of  the  As- 
sociation jiresided  over  the  meeting  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  George  M.  ^IcKee,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  because  of  an  attack  of  Grippe,  was  unanim- 
ously elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  George  Carruthers  as  vice-president, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  elected 
forthwith. 

The  other  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  1923.  are  the  following  chairmen : 
Felt  Section  —  W.  E.  Walker. 


Book  and  Writing  Section  — H.  B.  Donovan. 

Technical  Section  —  0.  F.  Bryant. 

Woodlands  Section  —  EUwood  Wilson. 

Sulphite  Pulp  Section  —  Howard  Smith. 

Kraft  Pulp  Section  —  Angus  Mclean. 

Mechanical  Pulp  Section  —  Frank  W.  Clarke. 

Board  —  D.  F.  Robertson. 

Tissue  Paper  Section  —  George  Carruthers. 

Coated  Paper  Section  —  F.  H.  Gage. 

Wrapping  Paper  Section  —  F.  .1.  Campbell. 

Newsprint  Section  —  J.  A.  Bothwell. 

Waxed  Paper  Section  —  E.  A.  Bradshaw. 

Also    former   presidents,   P.   B.   Wilson   and   George 
Chahoon  Jr. 

The  Luncheon  and  Banquet 

A  variation  of  the  usual  program  was  tried  this  year 
with  excellent  results.  Following  the  luncheon  on 
Friday,  the  i)rineipal  speech  of  the  convention  was 
made  by  Sir  Edmund  Walkei-,  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce.  We  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
has  never  listened  to  a  better  address,  either  as  to  its 
form  and  delivery,  or  to  the  thoughtful  and  helpful 
contents.     Sir  Edmund  was  mildly  complimentary  and 


ME.   EDWARD   BECK, 
Secretary-Manager,  C.  P.  &  P.  A. 

kindlj'  critical  as  the  occasion  required.  Mr.  S.  E. 
Thomason  of  the  Cliieago  Tribune  and  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  followed  Sir  Edmund  and  the  Asso- 
ciation and  guests  were  not  onlj'  entertained  by  his 
excellent  speech,  but  considerably  amused  by  occa- 
sional bouts  with  Mr.  George  Chahoon  and  others  at 
the  head  table.  The  addresses  of  Sir  Edmund  and  of 
'Sir.  Thomason  are  given  in  this  issue. 

The  man  who  put  the  "Bang"  in  Banquet  must  have 
been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for 
the  final  function  of  Paper  Week.  If  anyone  did  not 
enjoy  himself  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on  Friday  night,  it  was 
his  own  fault.  Each  guest  was  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  implements  of  amusement,  including  bal- 
loons, whistles,  horns  and  rattles,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  banquet  hall  at  the  Ritz  was  soon  charged  with 
laughter,  music  (?)  and  balloons.  When  the  toast 
to  the  King  had  been  honored,  the  formal  numbers  of 
the  program  were  over  and  Professor  Stephen  Lea- 
cock,  of  who  was  to  have  made  a  speech  on  Political 
Economy,  assumed  tlie  role  of  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  officiated'  most  delightfully  in  introducing  the 
various  numbers  on  the  program,  which  included  an 
excellent  variety  of  dancing  and  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  There  were  a  number  of  guests  present 
from  across  the  line,  and  thej'  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  coming  back,  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
for  attending  the  aimual  Paper  Week  in  MontreaL 
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Annual  Luncheon  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association 


Till'  Aiunuil  LuiicliiMiii  \v;is  lii.'((l  in  tlic  l>iill  Knoiii  (if 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  at  one  o'elock  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 26th,  and  was  attended  hy  about  two  hundred 
guests.  Mr.  II.  F.  E.  Kent,  who  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  a  few  hours  before,  presided.  The 
fiuests  of  lion(nir  were  Sir  Kdinund  Walker,  CW'.O., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  ot 
Commerce,  Toronto,  ami  Mr.  S.  E.  Thoiuason.  \'iee- 
President  of  the  Ameri-  .^^^^^^.^^^^^^^__ 
can  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chieafio.  111. 
Occupying  seats  at  the 
head  table  were  Mes.srs. 
George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  J.  A 
Bothwell,  George  Carru- 
thers,  Carl  Riordon.  I.  H. 
Weldon,  George  Meade, 
F.  J.  Campbell,  and  P.  B. 
Wilson. 


Presentation     of     Loving 

Cup  to  Mr.  Carl 

Riordon 


At  the  conclusion  of  the 
lunch  Mr.  Kent  announc- 
ed that  Mr.  Carruthers 
desired  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  company 
before  the  formal  pro- 
gram was  proceeded  with. 
MR.  CARRUTHERS  : 
Mr.  Riordon,  this  is  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation which  to-day  is 
proving  itself  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of 
the  Canadian  paper  in- 
dustry. You  were  amongst 
those  who  founded  the 
Association  and  you  have 
always  been  one  of  the 
first  to  come  forward  in 
support  of  any  idea  or 
movement  for  the  im- 
In  view  of  this  fact 
provement  or  general  ad- 
vantage   of  the    industry. 

the  officers  and  entire  membership  of  the  Association 
have  assigned  to  me  the  pleasant  dutj^  and  great 
privilege  of  asking  you  to  kindly  accept  this  cup  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem  and  of  their  gratitude  because 
of  the  keen  interest  you  have' always  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Carruthers  presented  to  Mr.  Riordon  a  beau- 
tiful silver  cup,  the  gift  being  accompanied  by  a 
hearty  demonstration  of  good  will  towards  Mr. 
Riordon. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS :  Mr.  Riordon  may  wish  to  say 
something  but  before  he  does  so  I  shall  read  the  in- 
scription that  appears  on  the  cup : 


P'resenled    to 


CARL   RIORDON 

by    thp 

CANADIAN    Pri.P    &    PAPER    ASSOCIATION 

on   tht'   orrmflon   of  its 

'iitilli  .Inniinl  Mritinii.  In  Deserved  Recognition  of 

Ilis   Inst fiitnenlolift/   in    the   Ponndinij 

of  the   .tusoriation 

{of  'ti'hirh  he  waf  the  First   I'n siili  nt). 

His  Constant  and  Unfailing   Interest 

In  Its   Welfare, 

And   His    I'ntiring   and  Self-sarrifiring   Efforts 

On  Behalf  of  the 

Pttlfi   find   Paper   Indiistr}/   of   Candida. 


Montreal, 

January  Twenty-sixth 

Nineteen   Hundred  and   Twenty-Three 


.MR.  JMORDUX:  iMr.  Chairinan  and  Gentlemen,  this 
has  iieen  sprung  on  me.  When  Mr.  Carruthers  asked 
ne  to  stand  up,  I  stood  up  eating  a  piece  of  cake;  I 
did  not  know  what  was  coming.  I  have  not  had  a 
I'hance  to  collect  my  ideas,  but  I  will  say  simply  that 
I  thank  you  nu)st  sincerely.  I  do  not  deserve  the 
credit  tor  the  founding  of  the  Association.  I  was  met 
by  a  group  or  committee  who  came  to  me   and   said 

that  there  must  be  an  as- 
.>ociation  and  that  I  should 
stand  up  and  say  so  and 
ask  the  personnel  of  the 
industry  to  rally  around 
me.  I  welcomed  the  prop- 
osal, the  members  began 
coming  in  and  they  have 
kept  on  coming.  It  has 
been  a  surprise  to  many 
ot  us  how  the  a.ssociation 
has  succeeded,  luit  its 
growth  is  an  evidence 
that  It  was  needed,  that 
>t  has  a  right  to  exist  and 
that  It  will  goon  existing 
1  do  not  propo.se  to  detain 
.vou  further  than  to  say 
yiost  sincei-ely  t|,at  I 
niank  you. 

Messages  from  Afar 
Mr.  Kent  announced 
tJiat  a  cablegram  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Association 
fiom  Its  foi-mer  president, 
*Y-  ^-  Howard  Smith, 
who  1.S  now  on  his  waj' 
home  from  a  trip  to  the 
Orient    and    who    expects 

,  f"ye  in  Montreal 
"''out  the  25th  of  Feb 
'■'•ary.  Mr.  Smith  cabled 
Hs  regrets  at  his  inabilitv 
fo  be  present  and  his  bes"t 
wishes  for  a  successf^ 
mnual  meeting. 

Letters  of  regret  were 
also  received  from  Mr.  W. 
J.  Raybold,  president  of 
the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp     Association ;     from 

Secretary:  from  Mr.  P.  T.  Af  ^esiLf  ^f  ^e  ^ 
ternational  Paper  Company;  and  from  xMr  Chas  Wil 
son,  president  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associa 
t^on;  while  a  long  distance  telephone  message  from 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  also  advi.sed  of  the  inabilitv  of  the 
late  president,  Geo.  M.  McKee,  to  be  present  owin-  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  the 
Grippe. 

given  in  next  ..ssue.  ^    *'"     '^^""^'■''tion    will    be 
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Address  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker 


Mr.  Kent,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  introduced  Sir  Edmimd  Walker  as  fol- 
lows: Gentlemen,  the  first  speaker  will  be  Sir  Ed- 
mund Walker,  President  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  an  institution  with  which  he  bus  been  as- 
sociated all  of  bis  business  life.  Having  started  in  at 
the  age  of  lliirteen  years,  he  has  been  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  since  that  time  a  leading  Canadian 
authority  on  banking  and  finance,  lie  has  kept  in 
touch  with  the  growth  of  the  country  and  to  him  much 
credit  is  due  for  discriminating  support  of  railways 
and  industrial  concerns.  Sir  Edmund  is  not  only  a 
banker  but  a  citizen  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense. 
He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Chairman  of  the  National  Art 
Commission  of  Canada,  President  of  the  Art  Museum 
of  Toronto,  a  member  of  the  Quebec  Battlefields  Com- 
mission and  has  been  identified  with  many  other  pub- 
lic movements.  Sir  Edmund  is  a  noted  patron  of  the 
fine  arts.  As  an  economist,  he  enjoys  much  moi-e  than 
national  distinction.  His  counsel  is  in  demand  both 
by  our  own  and  foreign  governments.  What  he  has  to 
say  about  business  and  financial  conditions  is  every- 
whei-e  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  impoi-tance. 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  very  conscious  indeed  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  to  address  this 
body  and  to  be  present  at  your  annual  meeting.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  because  1  learned  enough 
this  morning  to  make  me  feel  a  great  deal  of  trepida- 
tion in  undertaking  to  address  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  upon  any  subject  in  connection 
with  business. 

You  represent  not  merely  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustries of  Canada,  but  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  When  I  consider  what  the  exports  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  mean  to  Canada  at  the  present 
time  I  wonder  what  we  could  possibly  do  without  this 
industry.  As  our  most  serious  problem  is  to  find  ex- 
portable products,  sufficient  to  pay  for  our  imports 
and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt,  the  value  of  our 
paper  and  pulp  sold  abroad  can  easily  be  understood 
when  we  learn  that  it  represents  nearly  fifteen  per 
cent  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  articles.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  our  international  trade  position 
at  this  moment  in  our  history  without  this  particular 
form  of  national  wealth,  and  j'ct  it  has  multiplied  over 
ten  times  in  ten  years.  With  our  after-war  conditions, 
with  our  enormous  debt,  with  our  imports  to  pay  for, 
with  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt  to  be  met,  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  what  the  financial  position  of 
Canada  would  be  if  we  had  not  among  our  exports 
the  very  great  item  of  pulp  and  paper. 

My  mind  however — perhaps  because  of  my  age — 
naturally  goes  back  to  early  daj's.  I  took  from  my 
library  the  other  day  a  book  written  bj^  Dr.  Rolpli 
about  the  West  Indies,  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
printed  in  Dundas  in  1836,  and  in  that  book  the  author 
said: 

"The  paper  in  this  book  was  made  in  Hon.  Mr. 
Crook's   mills,   called   the   Darnley    Mills,    and   being 


printed  in  this  Province,  the  book  is  altogether  Can- 
adian." I  can  remember  when  I  used  to  read  these 
lines  with  a  feeling  of  pride  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  book  was  entirely  a  product  of  Canada.  The  mills 
were  (Established  about  1821  or  1822  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  paper  making  in  Upper  Canada. 

A  younger  brother  of  mine — like  very  many  Can- 
adians— went  to  New  York  in  1868  to  seek  his  fortune 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  old  paper  manufactur- 
ers, .Jessiip  &  Moore,  a  great  firm  in  its  day.  In  1869 
or  1870  he  had  charge  of  the  rag  department.  The 
firm  bought  rags  throughout  Europe  and  the  further 
East  and  1  have  seen  cloth  torn  from  Egyptian  mum- 
mies and  I  have  picked  rare  pamphlets  from  the  count- 
less bales  of  what  was  a  main  raw  material  in  paper 
making.  This  firm  was,  however,  among  the  earliest 
of  the  manufacturers  of  paper  from  chemically  pre- 
pared pulp,  made  in  their  Pennsylvania  mills  from 
poplar  cut  from  second  growth  forests  in  that  state 
and  in  West  Virginia.  I  remember  quite  well  the  pink 
sheets  of  an  evening  paper  in  New  York  so  lacking  in 
fibre  that  you  could  stick  your  finger  through  it  as 
easily  as  through  l)lotting  paper  and  I  recall  that  paper 
was  made  by  this  firm  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  shipped 
by  a  large  sailing  vessel  created  out  of  a  Federal  war- 
ship, and  which,  I  think  Commodore  Vanderbilt  gave 
to  the  United  States  Government  during  the  Civil  War, 
around  Cape  Horn  to  the  San  Francisco  Call.  I  re- 
member the  high  price  of  paper  per  pound  at  that  time 
and  1  know  that  this  paper,  by  the  time  it  reached  San 
Francisco  was  five  or  six  times  more  costly  than  when 
it  left  New  York.  Since  those  days  there  have  been 
man}'  times  when  neither  cotton  rags  nor  paper  stock 
were  Avorth  anything  or  were  worth  so  little  that  the 
house  wife  or  business  establishment  would  not  save 
them. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  trifling  thing  that 
may  interest  you.  Banking  is  a  business  that  uses  a 
great  deal,  and  many  different  kinds,  of  paper.  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  is  large  enough  todaj-  to  have  large 
storage  warehouses  in  Toronto,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  one  being  built  in  Winnipeg  to  store  paper,  forms, 
books  and  documents.  In  keeping  the  records  of 
banking  much  paper  takes  the  foi-m  of  records,  which 
have  to  be  kept  for  years,  but  again  much  is  ready  for 
destruction  from  day  to  day  as  its  life  as  an  archive 
expires.  In  the  eastern  archives  building  of  my  bank 
in  Toroiito,  which  stores  material  from  bi-anch  offices 
east  of  Lake  Superior,  we  have  in  eight  years  converted 
by  our  electric  machines  into  first  class  paper  stock, 
1,128  bales  weighing  slightly  less  than  200  tons  and 
worth  in  money  $7,000.  While  we  have  sold  this  as  low 
as  ,$1.15  per  100  pounds,  we,  in  July,  1920,  sold^it  as 
high  as  $3.75  per  100  pounds,  so  that  sometimes'  it  is 
badly  wanted.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  this  is  a  very- 
jx'tty  affair  for  the  pi^sident  of  a  bank  to  have  in  his 
mind  or  to  know  anything  about,  but  I  am  naturally 
interested  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  all  sav- 
ing from  waste  is  pleasing  to  thoughtful  people.  This 
is  a  lesson  in  economy  that  every  institution  might  well 
bear  in  mind.  We  do  not  waste  that  paper;  we  turn  it 
back  to  its  original  purpose  by  electrical  power  and  in 
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that  way  we  are  able  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  tak- 
ing eare  of  these  warehouses  which  we  have  estab- 
lished. 

Economy  is  a  word  in  everybody's  month  but  I  fear, 
too  often,  people  regard  it  as  a  word  bearing  mainly 
on  the  question  of  whether  a  man  or  a  bu.siness  is  mak- 
ing monej'  or  not.  If  the  business  we  are  carrying  on 
is  making  money  we  conclude  that  we  are  economical. 
The  meaning  of  economy  as  I  find  it  iii  the  dictionary 
is: 

"A  frugal  and  judicious  use  of  money;  that  man- 
ngemont  which  expends  money  to  advantage  and  in- 
curs no  waste;  a  prudent  management  of  all  the  means 
by  which  projierty  is  saved  or  accumulated"  etc. 

A  condition  under  which  the  .iunk  dealer,  that 
emblem  of  saving  in  every  community,  is  not  wanted, 
because  it  is  easier  to  cut  down  a  tree  that  has  taken 
fifty  years  to  grow  and  make  it  into  paper  than  col- 
lect and  make  use  of  paper  stock  or  cotton  rags,  is  cer- 
tainly not  economy  for  the  nation  whatever  it  may  be 
for  the  individual. 

I  fear  that  our  object  as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion, is  not  often  economy;  not  often  even  exchang- 
ing what  we  have  made  for  money,  but  exchanging  a 
product  of  nature  in  whose  creation  we  had  no  part, 
but  to  which  we  have  added  some  labor,  for  money. 
While  that  at  times  may  be  regarded  as  economy  it 
too  often  is  a  most  ruthless  disregard  of  economy. 

We  all  have  that  paternal  regard  for  our  children 
which  causes  us  to  desire  to  save  money,  to  lay  up 
bonds  and  securities  and  to  accumulate  real  property 
for  their  benefit.  But  while  doing  that  we  deliber- 
ately destroy  that  world — not  merely  its  beauty  but  its 
material  necessities — that  our  children  are  destined  to 
live  in  and  we  do  not  seem  to  realise  how  much  more 
effectively  we  could  give  expression  to  our  feelings  of 
paternal  regard  by  helping  to  conserve  the  natural 
wealth  upon  which  those  who  come  after  us  must  relj*. 

I  would  not  venture  to  offer  a  hint  on  this  great  sub- 
ject that  underlies  your  business — that  is  the  condi- 
tion of  your  forests — after  what  I  have  heard  today. 
Although  I  must  confess  T  felt  a  chill  at  yoin-  unwil- 
lingness at  the  moment  to  spend  money  on  research,  I 
well  understand  liow  verj-  deeply  interested  you  are 
in  research  of  all  kinds.  When  one  looks  to 
a  country  like  Japan  where  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  strongest  paper  in  the  world  is  made, 
when  one  considers  the  attractiveness  they  can 
give  to  the  wrapping  paper  tised  to  put  around 
goods,  when  one  considers  that  they  make  the  daily 
newspaper  out  of  the  worst  rubbish  they  have,  and 
when  one  considers  what  goes  on  upon  the  North  Am- 
erican continent,  is  not  one  justified  in  saying  that  we 
are  not  proceeding  upon  right  lines  in  the  practice  of 
national  economy.  I  am  perfectly  sure  from  what  T 
heard — and  despite  what  I  heard  this  morning — that 
you  are  tremendously  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
such  a  great  business  as  that  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, that  you  are  considering  from  day  to  day  and 
,vear  to  j-ear  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  perman- 
ence of  your  source  of  supplj^  and  that  you  are  not 
more  concerned  about  the  engineering  and  the  chem- 
ical than  you  are  about  the  biological  end  of  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  have  in  your  mind  the  great  ques- 
tion of  how  this  industry  is  to  be  made  prosperous  and 
permanent  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  me — 
an  ignorant  person — to  read  you  any  lecture  about  it. 

I  sympathise  deeply  with  the  difficulties  in  harmon- 
ising the  interests  of  the  paper  and  lumber  manufac- 


turers and  I  deplore  the  delay  in  creating  the  National 
Research  Institute.  I  am  sorry  that  at  Ottawa  where 
my  friend  Professor  McCallum  has  been  doing  such 
very  good  work,  the  Government  has  done  nothing  yet 
about  this  national  bureau  of  research.  Whether  this 
is  the  thing  needed  for  your  particular  purpose  or  not 
I  do  not  know  but  it  is  a  thing  tremendously  needed 
for  Canada  having  regard,  in  many  resppcts,  to  her  re- 
sources. I  hope  the  new  Government  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  question  and  do  something  leading  to- 
wards the  end  in  view.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  shall  have  at  Ottawa  something  like  the  Mel- 
lon Tnslilule:  it  m;iy  only  mean  that  we  shall  have  an 
institution  that  can  correlate  and  make  available  the 
work  of  the  different  universities  and  laboratories  in 
Canada.  Personally  I  had  something  to  do  with  the 
first  laboratory  established  in  any  manufacturing  in- 
stitution in  Canada.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  manu- 
facturer who  does  not  want  to  know  the  fundamental 
things  about  his  own  business.  Nothing  pleased  me 
more  or  made  me  more  desirous  of  coming  here  today 
than  to  learn  about  the  educational  work  you  are  doing 
in  connection  with  forestry  and  paper  making.  We 
have  with  us  now.  we  have  always  had  with  us,  the 
type  of  business  man  who  calls  himself  a  practical 
person  and  likes  to  judge  of  the  results  of  his  business 
merely  by  the  balance  sheet  and  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  He  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  we 
have  in  business — a  man  who  has  no  more  judgment 
than  to  appraise  the  condition  of  his  business  merely 
upon  what  the  results  are  from  day  to  day  and 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man 
to  know  too  much  about  his  business  or  to  have  too 
great  a  respect  for  the  fundamentals  or  for  the  tiniest 
variation  in  the  different  processes  of  which  his  bus- 
iness consists,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  an  estab- 
lished body  such  as  this  which  will  constantly  test 
whether  the  basis  is  sound  or  not.  When  you  think 
there  is  nothing  more  to  learn  you  had  better  retire. 
T  have  been  a  banker  now  for  over  sixty  years;  when 
I  think  I  can  learn  nothing  more  about  banking.  I  hope 
some  one  will  put  me  away.  I  have  learned  a  few 
things  since  and  during  the  war. 

A  writer  once  said,  regarding  a  certain  piece  of 
music,  that  it  was  not  so  much  like  a  kaleido- 
scope as  a  broken  kaleidoscope.  Many  businesses  are 
less  like  a  kaleidoscope  than  a  broken  kaleidoscope.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  sneakers,  this  morning,  to  regard 
their  own  particular  knowledge  as  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  secrets  which  they  would  rather  keep  for 
themselves  and  not  pass  on.  I  have  sometimes  annoved 
some  of  my  associates  by  saving  that  if  I  knew  anything 
new  about  banking  I  would  gladly  pass  it  on  to  any 
banker  not  only  in  Canada  but  on  the  continent  in  or- 
der that  the  whole  might  be  benefited. 

It  is  my  duty  as  a  banker  to  study  industrial  condi- 
tions but  when  I  recently  saw  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce the  illustration  of  a  modern  paper  machine,  of 
which  two  have  been  made  for  the  Laurentide  Paper 
Company  by  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  of 
Montreal,  of  which  the  wire  is  166  inches  wide  and  the 
length  103  feet,  I  realised  that  the  comnlicated  nature 
of  the  machinery  was  worse  than  Greek  to  me.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  be  told  that  it  holds  the  world  record 
for  speed;  indeed.  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing that  might  be  said  about  such  an  uncanny  mon- 
ster. Surprise  at  its  scale  and  vast  power  to  make 
paper  lessens,  however,  when  one  looks  at  the  amazing 
illustration  on  the  cover  of  the  s^mo  journal  in  May 
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1919  of  a  river  full  of  logs  for  pulp  on  the  Tobique  in 
New  Brunswick.  Where  do  they  come  from?  How 
are  they  to  be  i-eproduced  again?  How  much  more 
went  up  in  smoke?  How  much  still  more  have  the  bud 
worm,  the  beetle  and  the  borer  destroyed?  That  is 
very  fundamental.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  it.  but  I  hope  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Association  will  never  concern  them- 
selves more  about  chemistry,  engineering  and  cheap- 
ness of  production  than  about  the  question  of  where 
the  raw  material  is  to  come  from  in  the  years  before 

\is. 

Your  bu.siness  has  made  almost  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  recoveries  in  Canada  but  I  suppose  your  recov- 
ery is  a  reflection  of  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  of  the  moderate 
improvement  in  Canada  which,  for  many  reasons, 
seems  slower  than  in  the  T'nited  States. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  say  recently,  it  may  be  possible 
for  a  nation  of  110  millions  possessing  most  of  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  national  well-being,  and 
now  one  of  the  two  largest  creditors  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  prosper  while  Europe  starves,  but  the  basis 
of  our  prosperity  in  Canada  rests  on  the  recovery  of 
Europe  and  on  several  other  things. 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  that  for  a  minute.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  anything  new  on  this  subject.  The 
vicioiis  circle  has  been  going  around  year  after  year 
and  its  aspect  only  changes  as  some  new  idea  comes 
up  now  and  again.  The  budgets  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  must  balance  before  the  printing  presses 
are  stopped  from  increasing  the  flood  of  fiat  money. 
The  printing  press  goes  on  for  two  purposes,  first,  to 
fill  the  anticipated  deficit  in  the  budget,  and  second, 
to  meet  the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  actual 
expenditure  under  the  budget  is  made  larger  by 
the  fact  of  the  printing  presses  continuing  to  turn 
out  worthless  paper.  The  budgets  cannot  be  balanced 
until  standing  armies  are  lessened,  and  the  standing- 
armies  cannot  be  lessened  until  German  reparations 
are  settled.  Budgets  also  will  not  be  balanced  until 
the  allied  debts  to  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States 
are  scaled  down  or  cancelled.  This  will  not  happen 
until  Great  Britain  has  settled  with  the  United  States. 
If  it  is  left  to  a  few  of  the  wise  men  in  the  Ignited 
States  cabinet  and  such  cnvoj-s  as  England  sends  to 
this  continent  it  might  be  accomi)lished.  but  if  it  has 

to  go  back  to  the  Senate  of  the  TTnited  States 

A  VOICE :  Good  night. 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER :  I  was  not  going  to  utter 
a  modern  note  like  that,  but  T  was  going  to  ask: 
"How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long"  shall  we  have  to 
wait? 

Even  if  through  reparations  and  debt  settle- 
ments Europe  recovers  her  purchasing  power  there 
is  a  good  deal  left  for  us  to  do  and  it  must  be  done 
either  before  or  after  tluit  recovery  or  both  before 
and  after.  The  cost  of  production  of  everything  in 
North  America  must  be  lessened.  That  must  mean 
lower  freights  and  lower  freights  again  will  only  come 
by  lower  labor.  Conditions  in  the  United  States  are 
the  same  in  that  respect.  We  have  chosen,  because 
we  were  troubled  as  to  eugenics,  racial  conditions  and 
many  other  things,  and  liecause  of  the  pressure  on 
behalf  of  labor,  to  put  the  bars  up  against  inimigra- 
be  particular  about  the  character  of  the  individuals 
may  be  forced  to  forget  our  racial  desires.  We  should 
who  come  into  North  America  but  we  never  have  been 
very  particular  about  their  race  so  long  as  they  were 
what    we    call    "white    men."       Our    industries    are 


tion.     Wc   ought   not   to   forget   our  eugenics  but  we 
founded    upon  an  unbroken  stream  of  unskilled  labor. 
We  must  produce  cheaper  and  we  must  produce  more. 
Nobody  likes  to  discuss  the  lowering   of  wages  but 
wages  are  the   insui^erable  bar  to  the   adjustment   of 
things  in  North  .\meriea  and  some  one  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  say  it.     I  say  it  here  because  1  would 
say  it  if  I  were  speaking  to  the  labor  men  themselves. 
I  would  say  it  because  we  will  have  much  worse  to  face 
if  we  cannot  adjust  the  cost  of  our  production  and  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  inevitable  things  if  we 
seek  to  bring  the  whole  scale  of  living  and  of  costs 
back  to   wholesome   ccniditions.     If  the  laboring  men 
wajit  rents  or  the  other  conditions  of  life  to  get  back 
to  a  wholesome  condition,  if  they  want  to  be  assured 
of  steady  labor,  if  they  want  an  assured   wage  basis, 
if  we  are  to  enter  upon   a  new  lease   of  comfortable 
life,  we  can  only  do  that  by  an  adjustment  which  in- 
volves a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  everything  that  labor  has  to  buy  on  the  other. 
If  it  were  ])ossible  to  make  the  average  labor  man  un- 
derstand that  life  is  measured  by  the  comforts  he  gets 
out  of  the  money  he  earns  and  not  measured  in  dollars 
we  would  be  a  long  way  ahead   in  the   direction  to- 
wards which  we  are  looking. 

If  the  scale  of  the  cost  of  production  is  wrong  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  scale  of  living  and  of  hours  de- 
voted to  industry  is  wrong.     We  cannot  pretend  that 
we  did  not  know  that  because  of  war  debts,  we  must 
for    a    generation    or   more,    work    harder   for    longer 
hours,  and  with  more  intense  api)lication,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  va.st  debts  but  because  we  have  lost  the 
labor  of  those  splendid  sons  of  ours  who  fell  in  order 
that  we  should  live,  and  in  order  that  we  migiit  have 
the  right  to  go  on  and  work.     Have  we  done  any  of 
these  things?    Can  we  pretend  that  we  have  ever  faced 
the  conditions  that  we  knew  perfectly  well,  even  dur- 
ing the  war  years,  we  should  have  to  face?    We  have 
done,  I  think,  precisely  the  reverse.  Do  we  not  demand 
more  time  for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  recreation 
than  ever  before?   Did  we  not  know  that  in  addition  to 
harder  work  we  must  sjiend  less  of  our  earnings  on 
things  not  aetiially  necessary?    We  have  never  had  in 
the  history  of  the  world  such  an  expenditure  of  money 
by  those  people  who  have  never  before  bad  very  much 
of  a  margin,  but  who  now,  that  they  find  their  margin 
enlarging,     spend     it     at     once — I     mean     the     many 
people     who     do     not     save,     who     are     not     provi- 
dent,     but      who      spend      money      on      every      kind 
of  indulgence,  who  never  had  so  much  to  spend,  who 
never  spent  so  recklessly,  who  never  worked  so  little, 
and  who  never  demanded  so  much  recreation.    On  the 
few  who  pay  income  taxes  the  obligation  of  economy 
has   been    enforced    but   the    majority    of    our    people 
spend  money  much  more  freely  than  ever  before.   What 
is  true  of  us  as  individuals  is  true  of  our  governments, 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal.     We  seem  to  think 
that  the  test  as  to  whether  we  should  spend  inoney  on 
public  works  is  our  power  to  sell   bonds.     Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  too  easy  and  I  really  think  we  are  near- 
ing  tlie  day  when  we  shall  realise  that  natuie  provides 
n  limit  for  all  unwise  actions. 

If  wc  can  correct  these  things,  if  we  can  get  back  to 
where  we  thought  we  would  be  liy  this  time,  althoutrh 
life  may  seem  rather  dull  and  the  i-oad  may  be  ui)liill, 
T  should  like  fluit  condition  far  bettev  than  aiiv  I'dr- 
tuitous  prosjierity  we  may  have  at  tbe  present  lime 
and  1  am  sure  that  we  would  enjoy  the  kind  of  strenu- 
ous life  with  its  slow,  but  sure,  prosperity,  better  than 
anything  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  darjj  days  of  the 
autumn  of  1914. 
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MK.  KEXT:  1  am  sure  we  are  tirri-atly  indebted  to 
Sir  Edimiud  Walker  for  his  very  fine  address  and  that 
we  shall  carry  away  with  us  a  great  many  of  the  ideas 
that  he  has  presented  to  us.  If  we  do  we  will  help 
him  to  make  this  world  a  safer  and  a  better  place.  1 
am  quite  sure  that  if  we  had  heard  this  speech,  Col. 
Jones  would  have  got  his  budget  through. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Thomason  who  comes  from 
Chicago.  Mr.  Thomason  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Amerfcan  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which 
comprises  all  of  the  American  daily  newspapers  of 
any  importance.  He  also  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  which  ungrudgingly  admits  that  it  is 
the  "world's  greatest  newspaper."  Evidently  in  Chi- 
cago they  have  not  heard  of  the  Montreal  "Axe."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  as  most  of  us  know,  owns  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company  and  derives  its  newsprint  from  this 
country ;  quite"  a  lot  of  this,  too,  since  the  Ontario 
Company  turns  out  90,000  tons  a  year,  and  at  that  is 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  Tribune's  requirements. 
The  Tribune  is  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
world's  greatest  newspaper  building,  designed  after 
a  world-wide  competition  in  which  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  was  given  for  the  best  design.  When  com- 
pleted the  edifice  for  architectural-  magnificence  will 
rank  among  the  world's  most  noted  buildings. 

In  addition  to  being  a  publisher  and  a  paper  maker, 
Mr.  Thomason  is  also  a  lawyer,  having  completed  the 
law  course  in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  later  in 
the  Northwestern  Law  School  of  Chicago. 

As  a  publisher  he  has  served  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Laws.  Chairman  of  the 
Paper  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Commit- 
tee, in  all  of  which  positions  he  has  rendered  the  news- 
paper industrj'  signal  service.  He  also  presents  the 
anomaly,  for  a  publisher,  of  being  able  to  see  the  paper 
manufacturer's  side  of  an  argument  as  well  as  that  of 
the  publisher's.  For  that  the  Canadian  paper  man- 
ufacturers owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Thoma- 
son is  also  reported  to  be  a  crack  golfer  and  an  expert 
at  deck  tennis  whatever  that  may  be.  With  all  these 
accomplishments  ilr.  Thomason  has  a  wide  choice  of 
subjects  upon  which  to  address  us,  but  whatever  he 
says,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be  well  worth  listening  to. 

"MR.  THOMASON:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  I  confess 
myself  wholly  at  a  loss  for  words  with  which  to  ack- 
nowledge the  kindly  introduction  of  your  President. 
After  all,  the  art  of  after-luncheon  speaking  is  not  a 
Middle  Western  one,  but  having  so  thoroughly  en- 
.ioyed  your  hospitality.  I  find  the  task  not  so  difficult 
as  it  might  otherwise  be.  I  have  enjoyed  your  cock 
tail  that  was  not  synthetic,  I  have  enjoyed  your  wine 
that  was  not  surreptitious.  I  have  enjoyed  your  most 
excellent  hmcheon,  your  amiable  and  pleasant  com- 
panion.ship,  the  agreeable  conversation  of  gentlemen  in 
this  room,  but  notwithstanding  all  these  delightful 
things  .and  the  friendly  atmosphere  in  which  I  find 
myself,  I  am  still  at  a  lo.ss  for  words  with  which  to 
express  myself.  We.  from  the  IMiddle  West,  are  not 
flamboyant  in  describing  the  magnitude  or  expressing 
the  locale  of  our  enterprises.  When  his  eldest  son  was 
setting  out  upon  his  travels  in  1820,  he  said  to  his 
father,  John  Randolph:  "Father,  how  shall  I  know 
where  people  are  from?"  "My  son,"  said  Randolph, 
"never  ask:  if  they_;are., from  Virginia  they  will  tell 


you;  if  they  are  not,  they  will  be  ashamed.  This  is 
not  the  attitude  of  people  from  the  Middle  West  and 
the  representatives  of  the  blatant  .sheets  for  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  speak  are  particularly  modest  about 
the  country  of  their  origin.  My  own  paper  is  espec- 
ially notorious  for  its  modesty  in  extelling  its  own 
virtues.  I  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  publishing  fraternity  from  New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Washington  who  sit  over  here  at  my  right 
and  who  endeavored  to  comfort  me  for  several  hours 
this  morning  with  stories  of  the  ex))loits  of  American 
newspaper  men  who  have  enjoyed  your  hospitality. 
They  have  told  me  of  one  in  particular  who  succumbed 
at  one  of  your  banquets,  to  the  munificence  of  your 
provision  for  his  entertainnuuit  and  slipped  quietly 
under  the  only  to  arise  when  his  name  was  called  by 
the  Chairman  and  who  responded  with  fluent,  polish- 
ed and  elegant  expressions  of  fi-iendship  and  esteem. 
I  may  say  in  explanation  of  my  embarrassment  that 
these  gentlemen  from  the  South  have  come  here  to- 
day to  enjoy  a  Roman  holiday  at  my  expense. 

Mr.  Beck  set  my  subject  when  he  invited  me  here 
to-day;  that  was  The  Mutual  Dependency  of  the  Paper 
Manufacturer  and  the  Newspaper  Publisher.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Beck  felt  that  as  the  representative  of  a  news- 
paper which  manufactures  its  own  newsprint.  T  had 
experienced  the  pains  of  dependencj'  in  both  relations. 
He  felt  that  I  must  necessai'ily  have  been  both  the 
bride  at  the  wedding  and  the  corpse  at  the  funeral  and 
I  think  he  was  i-ight.  I  think  seriously  that  if  all  the 
American  publishers  could  have  experienced  the  tribu- 
lations of  the  paper  manufacturer  in  the  past  five 
years,  —  governmental  restrictions  on  raw  material, 
power,  cut  and  production,  labor  shortages,  difficul- 
ties with  high  water  and  low  water,  run-away  mar- 
kets and  fires  —  they  would  have  approached  our 
mutual  problems  with  a  sound  understanding  and  in 
a  more  charitable  spirit;  and  I  believe  that  if  yon  as 
newsprint  manufacturers  could  have  experienced  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  newspaper  publisher,  his  diffi- 
culty of  inordinate  advertising  lineage  demands  in  the 
face  of  soaring  newsprint  prices,  his  difficulties  with 
quadrupled  postal  costs,  his  labor  difficulties,  his  dif- 
ficulties with  governmental  restrictions,  not  always 
exercised  with  the  utmost  intelligence  —  you  would 
have  approached  our  mutual  problems  with  greater 
understanding  and  with  more  charity  for  our  short- 
comings as  publishers. 

Newsprint  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  expense  of 
the  publisher.  As  you  know,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  average  publisher  depends  almost  entirely  upon  an 
easy  supply  of  newsprint  at  a  suitable  price,  in  .suit- 
able quantity  and  of  suitable  quality.  We  spend  in 
the  publishing  fraternity  many  hours  of  effort  in  en- 
deavoring to  lower  our  labor  costs  but  after  all  our 
labor  costs  for  all  of  our  labor  are  less  than  half  of 
our  total  newsprint  costs.  We  spend  hours  of  effort 
in  our  .study  of  the  problem  of  cheap  feature  services, 
of  adequate  picture  services  and  of  adequate  foreign 
and  local  news  services  and  yet  our  entire  expense  for 
all  of  these  items  is  probably  not  ten  per  cent;  of  our 
total  expense  for  white  paper.  So  that,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  larger  new.spaper,  and  of  the  small  news- 
paper, its  prosperity,  its  life,  de|)ends  upon  adequate 
supplies  of  newsprint  at  suitable  prices. 

Conseiously  or  unconsciously —  and  Iiiuppose  most 
newspaper  publishers   would  only  acknowledge  it  if 
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they  were  unconscious  —  we  of  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishing fraternity  depend  on  you  to  supply  our  funda- 
mental raw  material  at  low  costs.  We  depend  upon 
you  for  foresight  in  the  industry  and  for  the  invest- 
ment necessary  to  produce  our  newsprint  at  jiriees 
that  will  enable  us  to  endure.  We  depend  upon  you  to 
guard  your  forests  from  the  air  and  from  the  land  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  fire.  We  depend 
upon  you  to  renew  your  provisions  for  wood  when  your 
pulpwood  reserves  are  depleted.  We  depend  upon  you 
to  harness  your  rivers  to  produce  the  power  necessary 
to  grind  your  wood  into  pulp  and  to  convert  your 
pulp  into  paper  and  we  depend  upon  you  for  the  in- 
vestment necessary  to  provide  the  raw  maetrials,  the 
stores,  the  power  necessary  to  produce  newsprint  paper 
at  low  costs.  So  well  do  you  discbarge  there  responsi- 
bilities, so  adequately  do  you  perform  the  duties  which 
we  depend  iipon  you  to  perform  that  we  are  enormoiisly 
conscious  of  our  dependency  and  we  look  only  to  the 
question  of  the  price.  You  could  almost  get  a  laugh 
out  of  that;  you  could  almost  get  a  laugh  out  of  my 
speech  if  your  sense  of  humor  were  not  inverted  and 
turned  upon  your  own  situation  because  after  all  you 
depend  upon  us.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
average  newspaper  publisher  will  not  order  more  paper 
from  you  consistently'  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in 
and  year  out,  than  his  needs  require.  You  can  depend 
upon  him  to  so  conduct  his  business  that  his  needs  will 
be  maintained  and,  in  all  likelihood,  increased.  There- 
fore, you  depend  upon  him.  You  depend  upon  us  as 
newspaper  men  to  so  dress  our  product,  to  so  exhibit 
our  goods,  that  the  public  demand  will  be  maintained, 
that  the  circulation  will  be  maintained  or  increased 
because  only  through  that  means  can  the  demand  for 
your  product  be  increased.  You  depend  upon  us  to  so 
market  our  papers  as  advertising  mediums  that  de- 
mand for  advertising  space  will  be  maintained  and  in- 
creased ;  you  depend  upon  us  to  so  cooperate  with  the 
advertiser  that  advertising  will  prove  to  him  to  be  an 
active  agent  for  the  promotion  of  his  sales;  you  de- 
pend upon  us  to  so  distinguish  between  the  meritorious 
and  the  meretricious  product  that  public  confidence  in 
advertised  products  will  be  maintained.  For  all  of 
these  reasons  you  depend  upon  us  as  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  maintain,  and  possibly  increase,  the  demand 
for  your  product. 

I  suppose  in  no  industry  —  at  least  in  few  industries 
—  does  the  raw  material  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
ultimate  finished  product  as  newsprint  does  in  the 
ultimate  products  of  the  newspapers.  In  very  few 
industries,  if  in  any,  does  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
play  so  large  a  part  in  the  final  cost  of  the  product  as 
newsprint  does  in  the  final  cost  of  the  newspaper.  1 
believe  that  both  of  us,  however,  are  coming  to  a  some- 
what belated  realisation  of  the  nature  of  our  relation- 
ship. I  believe  we  have  made  a  start  in  coming  to  a 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other.  We,  on  our  part, 
in  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
have  established  committees  to  look  into  our  mutual 
and  common  question  of  standardisation,  our  common 
problem  of  reforestation  and  fire  prevention  and  you. 
on  your  part,  have  established  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  extension  of  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of.  advertising.  In  any  event,  we 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  put  each  other  in 
.iail  and  within  the  past  year  we  witnessed  the  rather 
unusual  spectacle  of  price  reductions  in  contract  per- 
iods with  firming  markets  on  your  part,  and  consents 
to  price  increases  in  contract  periods  on  ours. 


I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  unveiling  any  new  or 
startling  principles  to  you  gentlemen  in  saying  what 
I  have  to,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  af- 
firming what  we  both  know.  I  believe  that  guests,  in 
dealing  with  practical  questions,  are  supposed  to  pass 
over  the  question  of  newsprint  prices.  I  am  entirely 
aware  that  a  tactful  guest  will  not  mention  those  sub- 
jects which,  on  any  theory,  might  be  embarrassing  to 
liis  host.  I  wonder  why  we  cannot  work  out  a  system 
which  will  divide  our  profits  evenly  in  the  first  place 
as  they  are  ultimately  divided.  You  remember  that 
four  years  ago  the  demands  for  advertising  sent  the 
demand  for  newsprint  skyhigh.  Very  quickly  news- 
print prices  soared.  They  went  to  $240,  $250,  and 
$260  a  ton  for  spot  paper.  When  they  reached  this 
limit  the  prices  suddenly  deflated  just  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  inflated. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  both  a  little  stupid  and 
insane  in  permitting  the  operation  of  an  unrestricted 
and  drastic  economic  law  to  fix  our  prices  for  us. 
Here  we  are  with  the  most  even  basic  demand  of  any 
industry.  Your  statisticians  have  shown  that  news- 
paper advertising  rates  increase  more  slowly  than  any 
otlier  prices  in  good  times  and  that  they  decrease  more 
slowly  in  bad  times.  The  same  is  true  of  newspaper 
circulation.  In  this  day  and  age  news  is  as  essential 
to  humanity  as  food.  We  have  a  basic  industry,  the 
demand  for  which  is  almost  unchanging  and  yet  we 
leave  the  adjustment  of  our  respective  shares  of  the 
lirofits  of  this  industry  —  yours  and  ours  —  to  the 
operation  of  this  drastic,  economic  law,  unrestricted. 

Wliat  can  we  do  about  it?  T  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  panacea,  any  quick  remedy  for  this  situation.  I 
think  there  is  only  one  .slow  working  remedy  and  that 
is  the  remedy  of  our  mutual  education  in  our  de- 
pendency on  each  other.  I  believe  we  are  coming  to 
the  point  where  we  realise  that  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  your  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  ours  and  that  the  lasting  stab- 
ility of  your  industry  depends  on  the  lasting  stability 
of  ours. 

You  remember  that  Charles  Lamb  once  said:  "I 
hate  that  man."  His  friend  said  to  him:  "You  can- 
not hate  that  man;  you  do  not  know  him." 

"Yes,"  replied  Lamb,  "but  if  I  knew  him  I  could 
not  hate  him." 

I  think  that  is  our  situation.  I  believe  we  are  com- 
ing to  know  each  other  and  that  we  are  coming  to 
realise  our  mutual  dependency. 

You  remember  that  about  a  year  ago  you  appointed 
a  committee  to  look  into  the  question  of"  the  extension 
of  newspaper  advertising  and  that  your  committee 
waited  on  a  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  advertising 
bureau,  and  tendered  to  that  committee  its  moral  and 
linancial  support,  offering  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
assist  It  in  carrying  out  its  work.  But,  the  history  of 
tlie  past  not  having  been  such  as  to  make  us  of  the 
publishing  fraternity  trust  the  Greeks  bearing  <rift.s  . 
we  declined  your  kind  offer  with  thanks.  I  think  we 
made  a  mistake  in  doing  that  and  I  am  speaking  onlv 
for  myself  in  saying  so.  But  personally  I  believe  that 
effort  marked  a  step  forward  in  our  education  upon 
the  subject  of  mutual  dependency.  I  believe  the  time 
IS  going  to  come  when  your  A.ssociation  and  ours  are 
going  to  work  hand  in  hand  on  our  mutual  problems 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  you  are  going  to  stop 
selling  newsprint  to  us  at  prices  which  possiblv  in  your 
.ludgment  may  prove  ruinous  to  certain  of  our  mem- 
bers and  that  we  on  our  part  are  going  to  stop  at 
(Continued  on  page  154.) 
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Technical  Section  Papers* 

The  Properties  of  Wood  in  Paper  Making 

The  Effect  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the 

Wood  on  Economy  and  Quality.  Particularly 

in  the  Sulphite  Process 

By  B.JARNE  .]()HN8EN  iiiul  II.  N.  LEE 

Till' suiKiliility  of  any  kind  of  wood  for  paper  making  creases.     However,  in  actual  measurements  lie  found 

is  (Iciciiniiied  l)y  lis  physical  and  chomieal  charaeteris-  no   cords   contained,  over   80   percent    (102.4   eu.    ft.) 

tics.      Very    resinous    woods,    like    tlie    pines,    are    not  solid  wood. 

siiital)lc  for  the  sulpiiile  process,  but  make  an  excellent  Graves    (2)    and  Winslow  aiul   Thaleii    CJ)    give   the 

raw  material  for  tlu?  sulphate  or  Kraft  process.     Soda  figui'es  in  the  first  colunni. 

pulp  from  poplar  is  used  in  certain  papers  sucli  as  book  Sterns  (1)  found  the  average  solid  volume  per  cord 
jiapers  on  account  of  the  short,  bulky  fibre  but  can  not  of  32  inch  wood,  based  on  careful  volumetric  measure- 
be  used  for  papers  where  strength  is  required.  It  is  ment  of  34  cords,  logs  from  4  inch  to  16  inch  diameter 
not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  value  of  to  be,  before  barking  93.97  cu.  ft.,  aftei'  barking  83.36 
tiie  various  species  of  woocl  for  all  different  pulping  cu.  ft. 

processes  and  for  the  different  grades  of  paper.     This  Our  own  measurements  on  two  very  different  kinds 

discussion  will  deal  chiefly  with   the  most   important  of  wood,   one  coming  from  northeastern   Quebec  and 

l)ul])\voods,  spruce  and  balsam,  and   their  use  in   the  the  other  from  Minnesota,  based  on  32  cords  of  each 

sulphite  process,  which  is  by  far  the   most  important  class  of  wood,  show  the  following: 

Average  Maximum  Minimum 

Que.  Minn.         Que.         Minn.         Que.      Minn. 

Number  of  logs,  per  cord 67             115             102             156             36             86 

Average  diameter  inches,  per  cord 7.31           5.67         10.56          6.50        5.96        4.95 

Cubic  feet  solid  material  per  cord 88.58         85.68         99.52         91.72       69.79       77.82 

chemical  process.     However,  much  of  the  data  given  The  Quebec  wood  was  peeled,  the  Minnesota  wood 

may  be  equally  well  applied  to  other  woods  and  the  not  peeled;  therefore  the  actual  wood  in  the  latter  was 

other  processes.  about  12.5  per  cent  less  or  an  average  of  about  75  cu. 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  wood  for  paper  mak-  ft.  per  cord.     The  greatest  variation  in  the  amount  of 

lug  there  are  two  chief  considerations,  economy   and  solid  wood  was  due  to  poor  packing  which  in  turn  was 

quality.     Wood  is   ordinarily  purchased   on  the   cord  frequently   due   to    crooked    or   poorly    trimmed    logs, 

basis  and  the  consumption  of  wood  is  recorded  on  the  The  figures  appear  to  show  conclusively  that  wood  of 

cord  basis.     It   is   customary  to   express  the  yield  of  larger  average   diameter,   which   means   a   mixture   of 

pulp  in  terms  of  cords  used  per  ton  of  pulp,  but  while  small,   medium  and   large   diameters,   results   in   more 

the  enormous  variations  in  this  figure  in  different  mills  actual  solid  wood  per  cord  than  wood  of  small  aver- 

may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  accounted  for  in  the  dif-  age  diameter. 

ferent  methods  used  in  the  manufacturing  process,  it  In  most  cases  investigators  have  found  that  the  larger 

is  not  possible  to  so  explain  the  great  variations  which  the  average  diameter  the  greater  the  solid  content,  but 

are  experienced  in  any  one  mill.     These  variations  can  Sterns  found  just  the  reverse.    He  believes  the  discre- 

be  explained  only  when  the  actual  value  of  the  cord  pancy  may  be  explained  bj'  the  fact  that  he  measured 

based  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  32  inch  wood  while  the  others,  in  general,  measured 

wood  are  known.  4  foot  or  8  foot  wood.     It  is  certainly  true  that  the 

„                   ^     .„■,,„      ,  effect  of  crookedness  of  logs  is  greater  in  long  logs 

Measurement  of  Cord  Wood  ^han  in  short  ones  and  it  is  possible  that  in  very  short 

Considering  first  the  physical  properties,  it  is  known  logs  the  effect  of  crookedness  might  be  comparatively 

that  a  very  large  variation  can  exist  in  the  amount  of  small.     Moreover,  large  diameter  logs  are  more  likely 

.solid  wood  in  the  cord.    According  to  Sterns  (1),  the  to  be  straight  than  are  those  of  small  diameter. 

theoretical  solid  content  of  the  cord  is  (1)  always  the  It  has  been  shown  .in  the  foregoing  that  the  actual 

same  provided  the  logs  are  all  of  the  same  diameter,  value  of  a  cord  of  wood  for  production  of  pulp,  or  in 

In  this  case  the  theoretical  solid  content  is  90.69  per  other  words  the  solid  wood  in  a  cord,  may  be  influenced 

cent  (116.1  cu.  ft.).     (2)  If  the  logs  differ  in  diameter  by  several  factors  and  may  varj-  very  considerably.  To 

the  solid  content  will  be  greater  and  will  increase  as  secure  reliable  figures  from  which  to  determine  yield, 

tiie  ratio  of  the  largest   diameter  to   the   sniallest    in-  as  well  as  to  handle  tlie  purchase  of  wood  in  the  most 

Cubic-   Feet  per  Cord  efficient  maunei',   it  is  quite   apparent     tliat  accurate 

Graves                                   Winslow  .ind  ThiUeii  measurement  of  the  wood  is  necessary. 

.i             i-o  Density  and  Rate  of  Growth 

'l             "a                                         _  The  value  of  a  given  volume  of  solid  wood  for  pulp 

£               •-"             ?^s               I           I            I           f  is  determined  by  the  dry  weight  of  the  wood.     This 

g               SI             o"               is           a            I           5  i*'  dependent  on  the  density  of  the  wood.    This  varies, 

not  only  Avitli  the  species  but  also  within  the  same  spe- 
cies according  to  the  conditions  of  growtli. 


5« 

10  inch 

90.5 

83.9 

87.2 

4  feet 

88.9 

82.4 

85.7 

92 

82 

74 

8  feet 

83.8 

77.2 

80.5 

82 

75 

50 

•  The  foUowing  papers  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association, 
Montreal,  Jan.  24-2.'5,  192.3. 
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Our  investigations  show  in  halsam  as  well  as  in 
spruce,  and  the  same  may  pi-obal)ly  l)f  applied  to  other 
coniferous  woods,  that  slow  growth  wood  is  more 
dense  tlian  rapid  growth  wood.  The  following  are 
figures  for  logs  tJ  inches  in  diameter: 


§^ 

•c 

-J          4) 

1 

cubi 
wood 
y   dri 

g 

+J          01 

■Si=5 

5 

POs 

18.5 

27.6 

4.5 

20.2 

17.4 

28.0 

5.7 

22.4 

19.7 

27.2 

4.3 

18.7 

10.3 

22.6 

6.4 

17.8 

Quebec  Spruce  .  . 
.Minnesota  Spruce 
Quebec  Malsam  .  . 
.Minnesota  Balsam 


Moreover,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  by 
Kress,  "Wells  and  Edwards  (4),  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  average  density  of  different  species 
of  wood. 

§8 

o  e 


lilack  Spruce  (Picea  mariana)  .. 
White  Spruce  (Picea  canadensis) 
]ialsam  fir  (Abies  balsamea) . .  .. 
llcnilock  (Tsuga  canadensis)..  .. 
Jack  pine  (Pinus  divaricata)  .  .  .. 
Aspen   (Populus  tremuloidesj  .  .    .  . 


23 

24 
21 
24 
24 
23 


Our  own  tests  show : 


3l 


o  c  o. 

.  <Z'i  < 

\.  E.  Quebec  spruce 25.2  12.8 

S.  W.  Ontario  spruce 25.6  11 .5 

N.  E.  Quebec  balsam 20.8  9.1 

S.  W.  Ontario  balsam 20.4  8.2 

From  this  data  it  is  apparent  that  spruce  has,  on 
the  average,  15  to  20  percent  greater  density  than  bal- 
sam fir.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  cord  wood  mea- 
sure, are  opportunities  for  large  variations  in  the  pos- 
sible yields  from  cords  of  wood  composed  of  more  than 
one  species  or  even  composed  of  tiic  same  species  of 
different  rates  of  growths. 

Chemical  Composition  (Cellulose  Content) 

Another  factor  which  influences  the  possible  yield, 
even  when  the  foregoing  factors  arc  eliminated,  is  the 
chemii-al  composition  of  the  wood.  The  most  impor- 
tant characteristic  is  the  cellulose  content.  The  data 
on  this  subject  from  different  sources  are  not  always 
comparable  because  the  various  investigators  have  not 
used  the  same  methods  in  making  their  determinations. 
The  relative  cellulose  content  of  certain  kinds  of  wood. 


biiscd    iin    a    (^ompai'al  ively    small    number    of    tests    is 
given  by  flohnseii  and  ITovey   (5). 

(jCllulose  calculated   as   percent   of  oven  dry   wood: 

White  spruce 56.48 

Black  spruce 50.64 

Red  spruce 52 .  95 

Balsam  fir 51.60 

•lack  i)ine 49.24 

Hemlock 48.70 

Aspen 57.25 

Even  within  the  same  species  it  lias  been  siiown  that 
the  cellulose  content  varies.  Johnsen  and  Hovey  (5i 
found  in  balsam  fir  that  rapid  growth  (low  density) 
wood  contained  50.35  percent  cellulose  while  slow 
growth  (high  density)  wood  contained  52.85  percent 
cellulose.  Thorbjornson  (6)  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures for  Swedish  spruce,  determined  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  log. 

Specific  Gravity  Percent  Cellulose 
.382        '  53.4 

\425  57.3 

.446  58.5 

As  far  as  the  two  most  important  pulpwoods,  spruce 
and  balsam  fir,  are  coneerjied  it  is  safe  to  say  tluit 
spruce  has  a  slightlj-  higher  cellulose  content  than  bal- 
sam fir.  According  to  this  data  the  yield  which  may 
lie  expected  from  a  given  volume  of  solid  wood  will  be 
greater  with  woods  of  high  density  for  two  reasons, 
(1)  the  greater  actual  weight  of  wood  substance,  (2) 
the  somewhat   greater  cellulose  content  by  weight. 

Decay 

The  influence  of  the  cellulose  content  on  yield  is 
much  more  marked  when  wood  of  different  degrees  of 
soundness  are  compared.  It  has  lieen  found  by  Acre,- 
(7)  that  the  cellulose  content  may  be  decreased  by  as 
much  as  28  percent.  Similar  results  have  iiccn  ob- 
tained by  J.  L.  Parsons  (8)  (unpublished  data).  While 
ill  general  decay  decreases  the  cellulose  content.  Par- 
sons found  that  decay  caused  by  Trametes  pini  Bret. 
re.sulted  in  an  increase  in  cellulose  content  of  15  per- 
cent with  a  decrease  in  liguiu  of  30  percent. 

Another  serious  result  of  decay  is  a  decrease  in  tiie 
density  of  the  wood.  Sutermeister  (9)  found  spruce 
wood  which  was  thoroughlj-  affected  by  rot  but  which 
was  still  quite  hard  and  firm  weighed  less  than  18  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  of  dry  wood  while  sound  spruce  weighed 
more  than  22  lbs. 

Relation  to  the  Manufacturing  Process 

So  far  factors  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  value 
of  the  cord,  particularly  with  regard  to  economy,  have 
been  considered.  In  the  following  the  importance 
which  knowledge  of  these  factors  and  other  factors 
have  in  the  manufacturing  process  and  on  the  final 
product  will  be  discussed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  variations  in  the  solid  content 
of  the  cord,  due  to  the  conditions  of  piling  of  wood,  di- 
mensions of  logs,  crookedness,  and  trimming,  have  a 
very  great  effect  on  the  cost  of  production.  How- 
ever, these  variations  are  eliminated  as  soon  as  the 
wood  is  in  form  of  chips  and  therefore  do  not  directly 
effect  the  capacity  of  the  mill  or  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

Knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  wood  is  of  much 
greater  imi)ortance  because  it  directly  affects  the 
yield  and,  as  a  result,  the  economy  in  several  ways. 
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(1)  Dense  wood  gives  a  greater  weight  of  wood  per 
cord. 

(2)  Dense  wood  gives  a  slightly  higher  cellulose 
content  per  unit  of  weight. 

(3)  Dense  wood,  con.seqiieiitly,  increases  the  digester 
capacity  which  allows  (a)  a  longer  cooking  time  at 
lower  temperature  which  results  in  (b)  increased  yield 
and  a  better  quality  of  product. 

These  points  are  illustrated  by  the  results  obtained 
by  experimental  cooks  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  as 
follows : 

Balsam  Spruce 
Wt.  of  absolutely  dky  chips  from  cord 

of  peeled  wood,  pounds 2036         2580 

Wt.  of  chips  in  digester,  absolutely  dry, 

pounds 268  323 

Bleach  consumption — percent 17.2         15.5 

Yield  of  bleached  pulp,   percent      dry 

wood  used 42.79      43.65 

Yield  bleached  pulp  for  equal  volume 

digester  charges,  pounds 115  141 

Absolutel.y  dry  pulp  per  cord  peeled 

wood,  pounds 871         1126 

Actual  mill  data,  using  two  different  classes  of  wood 
(average  figures  per  month),  show  the  following: — 

Month  A  Month  B 
Wt.  cu.  ft.  wet  chips  when  absolu-tely 

dried  —  pounds 8.15         8.64 

Absolutely  dry  pulp,  per  eu.  ft.  di- 
gester space —  pounds  .. 3.56         3.91 

Yield  absolutely  dry  pulp,  percent  of 

dry  wood 43 . 7         45 . 2 

Screenings    (dry)    percent    of    total 

pulp 3.00        2.03 

Cooking  time  —  hours 12  12.5 

Bleach  consumption,  percent 12.7         12.0 

Slowness  of  unbleached  pulp 31.0         27.1 

Strength  of  unbleached  pulp 92  93 

These  experimental  and  mill  data  show  how  the 
density  of  the  wood  affects  the  value  of  a  cord  and 
the  capacity  of  the  cooking  equipment. 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  digester  capacity 
is  the  moisture  content  of  the  chips.  Tlie  higher  the 
moisture  content  of  the  chips  the  heavier  the  chips  will 
be  and  consequently  the  better  will  the  chips  pack  in 
the  digester.  Thorbjornson  (6)  has  shown  that  by 
using  chips  with  an  average  moisture  content  of  about 
20%  in  place  of  chips  with  a  moisture  content  of  about 
40%  the  capacity  of  the  digester  is  reduced  9.5%. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  variation  in  cel- 
lulose content  with  sound  wood  is  not  great  but  when 
rotten  wood  is  used  the  cellulose  content  becomes  a 
very  important  factor.  The  yield  by  weight,  based  on 
a  number  of  experimental  cooks,  with  the  soda  pro- 
cess, is  shown  by  Sutermeister  (10)  to  be  about  30% 
for  rotten  poplar  wood  as  compared  Avith  about  41% 
for  sound  poplar.  For  birch  an  even  greater  reduction 
in  j'ield  was  found.  Sutermeister  (9)  using  the  sul- 
phite process  with  spruce  wood  shows  that  the  yield 
by  weight  is  higher  with  rotten  wood  than  with  sound 
wood,  but  his  conclusions  do  not  seem  entirely  justified 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  two  resulting  pulps  were 
not  cooked  down  to  anj-  where  near  the  same  degree 
of  purit}';  the  sound  wood  yielding  a  pulp  with  oolj' 
0.6  percent  screenings  and  requiring  only  17%  bleach 
while  the  pulp  resulting  from  the  rotten  wood  had 
6.6%  screenings  and  required  over  30%  bleach.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  decayed  wood  should  give 
a  higher  yield  by  weight  than  sound  wood,  except  in 


cases  where  the  fungus  has  caused  an  increase  in  the 
cellulose  content,  as  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Trametes 
pini  Brot.  mentioned  previously.  This  shows  how  iie 
cessary  it  is  in  investigations  of  this  kind  to  specify 
the  kind  of  fungus  wliicli  lias  caused  the  decay  of  the 
wood,  and  also  to  compare  resulting  pulps  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  degree  of  purity.  All  of  our  experimental 
and  mill  data  have  shown  a  decided  decrease  in  yield 
by  weight  when  rotten  wood  is  used.  Also  Bates  (11) 
found  a  reduction  in  yield  by  weight  in  large  scale 
experiments. 

Large  mechanical  losses  will  occur  if  wood  is  decay- 
ed. Kress  (12)  gives  the  following  figures  for  loss  in 
chipping  :  %  loss  in  Screening 

%"  Chips 

Nearly  sound  white  Spruce 5.62 

Infected  white  Spruce 13.22 

Infected  white  Spruce 15.60 

Badly  rotted  white  Spruce     17.02 

If  wood  is  decayed,  and  especially  if  it  is  saprotten, 
a  considerable  loss  also  occurs  in  barking. 

The  effect  of  decayed  wood  upon  the  quality  of  tlie 
pulp  is  not  clearly  evident  in  Sutermeister 's  and  Bates' 
reports.  According  to  Bates  (11)  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  pulp  but  his  tests  were  made 
on  unbeaten  pulp  and  the  difference  would  hardly  show 
up  at  this  stage,  particularly  when  the  wood  is  only 
partially  decayed.  Sutermeister  (9)  found  a  decided 
decrease  in  strength  of  pulp  in  the  case  of  the  rotten 
wood  cooked  bj'  the  sulphite  process.  With  the  soda 
process  he  found  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  pulp 
from  partly  deca3'ed  birch  wood,  after  beating  in  peb- 
ble mill,  while  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  sheets  of 
beaten  soda  pulp  obtained  from  very  rotten  wood.  Our 
own  tests  show  that  decayed  wood  has  a  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  beating  quality  as  well  as  on  the 
strength  of  the  resulting  pulp.  Pulp  obtained  from 
rotten  wood  hydrates  more  rapidly  when  beaten,  and 
with  the  hydration  the  strength  increases.  However, 
the  maximum  strength  of  the  pulp  is  reached  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  beating  process  after  which  point 
the  strength  decreases  rapidly. 

Such  has  been  found  to  be  the  ease,  not  only  in  ex- 
perimental tests,  but  also  in  ordinary  mill  experience. 
Monthly  figures  from  mill  operation  show  that  when  a 
large  percentage  of  wood  was  used  which  had  been 
stored  for  two  or  three  years,  and  therefore  was  more 
or  less  affected  by  fungus,  the  strength  of  the  pulp 
was  considerably  lower  and  the  slowness  considerably 
higher  than  M'hen  comparatively  new,  sound  wood 
which  came  from  the  same  locality  was  used.  This 
was  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cooking  pro- 
cess was  adjusted  so  as  to  protect  the  fiber  of  the 
more  or  less  decayed  wood  as  much  as  possible. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  decayed  wood  used  in  the 
ground-wood  process  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
and  described  by  Kress,  Humphrey  and  Richards,  (13) 
and  Bates  (14). 

Seasoning 

With  a  raw  material  which  may  be  stored  for  a  long 
period  before  it  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  process, 
it  is  of  interest  to  know  what  effect  seasoning  has  upon 
its  value.  It  is  evident  that  if  wood  is  stored  so  that  it 
will  deteriorate  from  decay  its  value  will  gradually 
decrease.  If,  however,  wood  is  stored  under  proper 
conditions,  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  fungi  and 
so  that  the  wood  may  dry  out,  its  value  for  pulp  will 
increase.  As  Sehwalbe  (15)  has  stated  green  wood, 
because  it  is  less  resistant  to  the  cooking  process,  gives 
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a  lower  yield  than  seasoned  wood,  but  he  has  found  it 
possible  "to  niateriallj-  increase  the  yield  from  green 
wood  by  giving  it  a  milder  treatment.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  mill  operation  that  seasoned  wood  gives  a 
higher  yield  and  a  stronger  fiber  than  green  wood. 
During  the  period  of  storage  the  moisture  content  of 
I  lie  wood  decreases  whieli  is  an  advantage  since  the 
moisture  in  the  chips  results  in  a  direct  dilution  of  the 
cooking  liquor.  However,  if  tiie  wood  is  too  dry  the 
penetration  of  the  acid  is  much  slower  and  more  time 
is  required  to  bring  the  digester  up  to  the  desired 
temperature  and  pressure,  necessitating  either  a  longer 
total  cooking  time  or  a  higher  temperature.  Schwalbe 
(15)  found  that  the  penetration  period  of  very  dry 
wood  could  be  materially  decreased  by  pretreating  the 
chips  witli  steam  or  witli  waste  licpior. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  green  wood  is  the 
difficulty  which  is  experieiu;ed  in  tlie  manufacturing 
process  due  to  pitch.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
troublesome  pitch  forming  substances  in  the  wood  de- 
crease during  storage. 

In  tlie  following  diagram  are  shown  the  principal 
factors  which  influence  the  consumption  of  wood  per 
ton  of  pulp  or  the  yield  of  pulp  per  cord.  The  most 
important  of  these  factors,  density  and  soundness,  are 
also  tlu!  factors  which  influence  the  quality  the  most. 
In  most  cases  the  low  density  wood  and  the  infected 
wood  are  cooked  in  mixture  with  sound  wood 
of  high  density  and  the  cooking  process  is  adjusted 
to  the  sound  wood.  All  the  undesirable  effects  of  low 
density  wood  and  decayed  wood  are  therefore  ex- 
perienced ;  low  yield,  low  strength,  and  high  slowness. 
If,  however,  the  Avood  could  be  sorted  according  to 
its  qualities,  soundness,  density,  seasoning,  etc.,  it 
would  l)c  possible  to  adjust  the  cooking  process  to  some 
extent  for  the  various  grades.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  production  of  the  mill  with  low  density  wood  and 
with  decayed  wood  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  cook- 
ing time  by  using  a  higher  temperature.  But  espe- 
cially with  this  kind  of  wood  high  temperatures  should 
be  avoided. 

It  is,  in  many  cases,  possible  to  do  so  by  shortening 
the  penetration  period  of  the  cooking  process,  be- 
cause wood  of  loM-  ttensity  and  decayed  wood  are  more 


rapidly  penetrated  by  the  acid.  A  few  experiments 
were  made  in  order  to  determine  how  the  penetration 
is  affected  bj-  these  factors.  The  results,  which  were 
obtained  by  placing  discs  of  wood  in  a  small  digester 
with  cooking  acid  of  6.18%  total  HO.,  and  1.08%  com- 
bined SOo,  and  bringing  the  temperature  gradually  up 
to  100  deg.  C.  in  2y^  liours,  keeping  the  temperature  at 
this  point  for  1/2  bour,  give  an  indication  of  the  com- 
parative penetrability. 

Penetration  Ratio  Based  on  Slow  Growth  Spruce 
Equal  to  100 

Rings  per  Wt.  per      Pene 

Inch  Cu.  Ft.  tration 

Ratio 

Slow  Spruce 28  28. G             100 

Rapid  Spruce 9  23.2             ISO 

Slow  Balsam 38  22.2            215 

Rapid    Balsam 7  18. (i             350 

Spruce   partly  decayed .  .              .  .  22 . 0             900 

Lenzites  sepiaria 

Spruce    badly    decayed..              ..  14.0           1500 
Trametes  pini 

The  question  of  proper  methods  of  storing  pulpwood 
has  often  been  discussed.  It  will  only  be  mentioned 
here  that  best  seasoning  conditions  allowing  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  decay  are  secured  when  logs  are  peel- 
ed or  barked  and  then  stored  in  such  a  way  that  good 
circulation  of  air  is  always  maintained  throughout  the 
piles. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  this  discussion  to  point  out 
some  of  the  important  factors  which  influence  the 
economy'  and  quality  in  the  production  of  pulp  and 
paper  from  wood,  with  tlie  object  of  drawing  more  at- 
tention to  this  most  important  raw  material.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  pointing  out  of  the  factors  which  so 
greatly  influence  yield  and  quality  will  result  in  the 
establishment  of  methods  of  measuring  and  testing 
wood  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  intelligent 
purchase  and  handling  of  wood  and  which  will  ex- 
plain variations  in  yield  and  quality  that,  up  I0  tlic 
present  time,  have  not  been  fully  accounted  Uiv. 

(Foi-  references,  see  page  135) 


FACTORS    WHICH    AFFECT 
CORDS  PER  TON  OF  PULP 


WEIGHT   of   WOOD 
per  CORD 


YIELD    per    CU.   FT. 
of    DIGESTER    SPACE 


WOOD    LOSSES    in    BARKING, 
CHIPPING,   SCREENING,    ETC. 


SOLID   VOLUME 
of  WOOD  per  COED 


Soundness 
Equipment 


SPJOCIFIC 
GRAVITY 


YIELD  by  WEIGHT 


Average   Diameter 
Variation  in  Diam. 
Crookedness 
Thickness  of  Bark 
T-pngth  of  Sticks 
Trimming 


Rate  of  Growth 
Soundness 

.Spoi'ics 


Cellulose   Content 

Species 

Rate  of  Growth 

Soundness 
Degree   of   Sea-soning 
Cooking   Process 
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Functions  of  Press  Felts 

I'rciiii  llic   UcMiircli  I  .iilioriitory  of   !•'.  ('.   lliiyck   A;  Sdiis, 

Ol»'riiliii|;;  Kt'inviiixl  Mills,  Allmiiy,  N.  Y.  iiiid 

Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Aniprior,  Out. 

llv  E.  A.  REES. 


It  is  tlie  puipuse  ol'  tliis  piipcr  to  iiidicati;  hriet'ly 
some  of  the  principles  whieli  have  been  derived  from 
work  in  tlic  Kenwood  Laboratories  on  the  functions 
of  felts  and  to  jiresent  them  as  subjects  for  thoiijiht 
and  criticism.  Tiiese  principles  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  anytliinjr  new  or  original;  they  are  and  have  l)ecii, 
perhaps,  perfectly  obvious  to  all  jiapcr-makers  and  the 
attempt  has  merely  been  made  to  collect  tliem  and  pre- 
sent them  in  a  jrrapliic  manner  and  on  a  more  or  less 
quantitative  basis. 

F'/c  z 


Tt  is  not  a  matter  of  record  as  to  who  first  discovered 
the  application  of  a  Avoolen  felt  to  the  art  of  paper- 
making  but  from  the  earliest  days  when  paper  was 
made  by  hand  and  pressed  upon  a  woolen  blanket,  tlie 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  woolen  fiber  have  been 
recognized.  Tlie  principal  functions  of  a  felt  may  be 
classified  as  first,  to  couch  the  paper  or  to  pick  it  up 
from  the  cylinder  or  from  the  Pourdrinier  wire ;  sec- 
ond, to  act  as  a  carrier  to  succeeding  parts  of  the  macl;- 
ine  and  third,  to  act  as  a  medium  for  the  filtration  of 
water.  It  is  desired  to  confine  the  discussions  in  this 
paper  to  this  last  property,  that  of  water-removal. 

The  durability  of  paper-maker's  felts  has  always 
been  reckoned  either  on  the  daj's  run  or  the  numlier  of 
pounds  of  paper  made  and  felts  have  generally  been 
run  as  long  as  they  continued  to  make  paper.  The 
growth  of  technical  control  in  paper-making,  however, 
has  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  different  operations  and 
in  the  desire  for  the  strictest  economy,  the  felt  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  having  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  cost  of  paper.  In  this  connection  the  ^vhole 
complexion  of  the  rating  of  a  felt  has  changed.  In- 
stead of  "days  run"  only,  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  fell  performs  its  many  functions  has  been  calcu- 
lated and  this  must  include  not  only  its  wearing  life 
but  its  ability  to  act  as  a  filter  for  the  water.  The  in- 
stallation of  steam  meters  and  tlie  measurement  of  the 
steam  used  in  drying  have  distinctly  shown  that  the 
felts  have  a  decided  bearing  "»-  the  amounts  of  steam 


consumed.  U  is  also  quite  surprising  to  note  the  quan- 
tities of  water  that  are  removed  at  tlie  w-et-end  by 
means  of  felts  in  comparison  to  the  dry-end  and  tlie  re- 
lative cost  of  removing  water  by  felts  and  by  drying. 
Tt  is  believed  that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  paper- 
makers  to  knoAv  the  exact  balance  betAveen  the  length 
of  wearing  life  of  the  felt  and  its  ability  to  filter  wat- 
er and  some  economy  may  be  affected  by  sacrificing 
length  of  service  foi'  efficiency  in  regard  to  this  latter 
property.  It  is  believed  that  in  most  News  Mills,  for 
example,  that  the  cost  of  removing  water  by  drying 
is  in  excess  of  twenty  times  of  the  cost  of  removing  it 
by  means  of  felts.  It  seems  then,  that  the  felt-maker 
must  clearly  realize  these  facts  and  design  felts  witii 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  properly 
of  water-removal. 

When  a  felt  and  sheet  of  paper  pass  between  rolls, 
the  following  conditions  exist  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Felt 
A  and  the  wet  sheet  of  paper  B  pass  between  the  rolls 
M  and  N.  As  particular  points,  a  and  a'  adjoining  on 
sheet  and  felt,  move  into  the  nip  of  the  i-oUs,  a  position 
b  and  b'  is  reached  where  water  will  begin  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  paper  and  felt.  From  this  point  on, 
the  pressure  becomes  more  and  more  concentrated,  felt 
and  sheet  are  compressed  closer  together  and  water  is 
released  from  both  until  c  and  c'  is  reached  where  the 
two  rolls  approacli  the  closest  to  -each  other  and  the 
greatest  concentration  of  pressure  is  obtained.  It  will 
be  noted  then  that  felt  and  sheet  pass  progressively 
through  rapidly  changing  pressure  and  that  the  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  of  this  system  under  a  gradient  of 
pressure  distribution  will  be  determined  by  the  rela- 
tions of  many  different  factors  such  as — 
I.     The  Pressure  Applied. 

Hardness  of  Rolls. 

Radii  of  Rolls. 

The  Speed  of  the  Sheet  and  Felt. 

The  Time  of  Contact 

The  Resistance  of  the  Felt  to  the  Flow  of 
Water. 
All  the  experimental  work  in  this  paper  was  per- 
formed in  the  Kenwood  Laboratories  with  apparatus 
designed  so  that  all  the  different  factors  and  uses  per- 
taining to  felts  in  actual  paper-mill  conditions  could 
be  measured.  Two  miniature  paper  machines  designed 
for  the  use  of  small  felts,  14'xl8",  are  eontinuallv  run- 


II. 
III. 

V. 
VI. 


Fig.  2 

This  figure  shows  Nip  Areas:   (a)  with  iron  rolls,  (b)  with  hard  rubber  rolls,  (c)  with 

soft  rubber  rolls  —  all  with  Felt  5975;   (d)  with  iron  roUs  and  no  felt. 
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ning  for  experimental  tests  of  this  nature  so  as  to  ob- 
tain facts  in  resard  to  felts  and  their  applieation. 

I  and  II.  The  Pressure  and  Hardness  of  Rolls.— 
Graph  1  shows  the  effe.'t  of  liardness  of  rolls,  and  at 
different  iiressnres,  on  the  dryness  of  slieet._  The  large 
range  of  difference  in  dryness  as  a  result  of  variations 
of  hardness  is  at  once  apparent.  These  tests  were  all 
made  by  saturating  small  strips  of  blotting  paper  and 
running  them  through  the  different  rolls  witli  speed, 
felt  and  all  other  factors  maintained  constant,  and  then 
analyzing  tlie  pressed  strips  of  paper  for  moisture  con- 
tent."^  Fig.  2  shows  some  crude  imprints  of  the  nip 
contact  zones  with  rolls  of  5  inch  diameter  but  of  dif- 
ferent hardnesses.  The  pictures  of  tlicse  areas  were 
obtained  by  ink  impressions  from  the  top  roll  when 
resting  on  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  upon  a  stationary 
felt.  The  soft  rolls  flatten  and  spread  the  pressure  so 
that  with  the  same  total  pressure  the  effective  pressure 
per  unit  area  of  nip  contact  is  less.  The  hardness  of 
the  roll  then  automatically  affects  the  pressure  con- 
centration and  the  greatest  concentration  of  pressures 
is  obtained  by  approaching  straight  line  contacts.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  when  the  two  rolls  are  of  un- 
equal hardness  that  different  dryness  effects  are  ob- 
tained according  to  whether  the  harder  roll  is  on  the 
top  or  bottom.  The  harder  roll  on  top  in  contact  with 
the  paper  probably  gives  the  smaller  contact  zone 
against  the  paper  and  consequently  greater  concentra- 
tion of  pressures  and  a  more  concentrated  "squeez- 
ing.'' In  this  connection  then  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  cushion  and  softness  of  the  felt  wiU  also  materially 
affect  this  contact  area  and  the  concentration  of  the 
pressures. 

(Irapii  2  shows  dryness  of  sheet  plotted  against  the 
sum  of  the  hardnesses  of  the  top  and  bottom  roll  with 
the  felt  and  speed  and  total  pressui-e  maintained  con- 
stant. The  following  principles  may  be  derived  from 
these  tests.  1.  The  dryness  of  the  sheet  varies  direct- 
ly with  the  sum  of  the  hardnesses  of  the  two  rolls.  2. 
In  case  the  two  rolls  are  of  unequal  hardness,  the  dryer 
sheet  is  obtained  with  the  harder  roll  on  the  top.  This 
latter  principle  is  quite  interesting  because  it  is  general 
paper-making  practice  and  if  so  happens  that  this  plac- 
ing of  the  hardness  effects,  helps  also  to  conserve  the 
life  of  the  felt. 

m.  Effect  of  Diameter  of  Roll. — Pig.  3  shows  some 
representations  of  nip  contact  areas  with  iron  rolls  of 
different  roll  diameters.  The  larger  roll  produces  a 
smaller  concentration  of  effective  pressure  and  conse- 
quently wetter  sheets  of  paper.  The  pressure  applied 
then,  the  hardness  of  the  rolls,  the  diameters  of  the 
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Note :  — 

All  the  Avater-removal  lests  in  this  paper  were  made 
by  using  sheets  of  blotting  paper  saturated  with  Avater. 
It  is  possibly  true  that  the  state  of  hydration  and  the 
molecular  configuration  are  quite  different  from  what 
is  obtained  in  any  similar  sheet  as  is  made  in  the  paper- 
mill.  In  other  words  there  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  same  state  and  properties  in  regard  to 
moisture  equlibrium  can  be  reached  in  the  reversible 
manner  of  adding  water  to  a  finished  sheet.  How- 
ever, all  the  interpretations  in  this  paper  are  presented 
merely  as  relative  effects.  For  comparative  purposes 
then  the  results  obtained  with  these  small  sheets  should 
be  substantially  the  same  as  if  the  continuous  sheet  of 
pulp  or  wet  paper  were  running  on  the  felt  and  be- 
tween the  rolls.  (Here  is  a  problem  for  investigation 
by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories. — Ed.) 
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rolls  and  tlio  fushion  and  softness  of  the  felt  all  mater- 
ially affect  tiie  area  of  the  eontaet  zone  and  autoinatie- 
all\-  iiifluenee  the  concent i-at ion  of  pressure  per  unit 
area  of  sheet.  It  is  also  ([uite  evident  that  the  differ- 
ential of  i)ressure  distrilintion  ciiaii^'c  over  the  area 
is  (|uite  different  in  all  these,  cases,  and  that  the  pres- 
sure spreads  from  a  hitrh  concentration  at  the  very  nip 
to  smaller  and  smaller  pressures  through  the  zone  of 
contact  and  these  changes  may  he  abrupt  or  gradual 
according  to  the  nian,v  factors.  Work  is  now  in  pro- 
gress in  our  Tiaboratories  to  correlate  the  effects  of 
these  gradients  of  pressure  on  the  resulting  moisture 
removal  properties.  The  above  mere  qualitative  pic- 
tui'e  is  i)resented  Tiow. 

IV.  and  V.  Effect  of  Speed. — Graiih  3  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  speetl  on  the  dryness  of  sheet.  The  tendency 
toward  wetter  sheets  of  paper  at  the  higher  speeds  is 
quite  marked.  This  effect  may  possibly  be  attributed 
to  two  things,  (1)  the  force  with  which  the  water 
moves  forward  due  to  his  own  velocii.v  and  i'l)  the  time 
of  contact  at  the  nip.  The  latter  is  possibly  a  factor 
because  of  tlie  retarding  of  any  change  in  conditions 
due  to  the  inherent  inertia  of  the  water-felt-paper  sys- 
tem and  the  lag  between  the  application  of  the  forces 
and  their  effects.     Tn  Guaph  4  tlie  identical  conditions 


trol  has  been  applied,  the  limit  of  the  life  of  a  felt  is 
not  its  lack  of  resistance  to  wear  but  its  ability  to  ad- 
mit of  the  flow  of  water.  This  is  tietermined  by  the 
steam  meter  on  the  dr,viiig  demand.  This  of  course 
does  not  entirely  designate  the  i-elative  id'ficicncies  of 
the  felts  on  the  different  presses  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  felts  have  such  a  decided  bearing  on  this 
whole  question  that  it  is  quite  desirable  to  know  the 
exact  status  of  each  felt  and  each  press  in  regard  to 
moisture  removal  either  by  metering  the  water 
squeezed  out  or  by  measuring  the  drj'ness  of  the  sheet 
at  each  press. 

(fi'aph  7  represents  tests  on  water-removal  at  var\ 
ing  pressures  with  several  different  types  of  felts.  All 
other  factors  were  nuiintained  constant.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  design  of  the  felt  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  resulting  dryness  of  sheet.  Differenc^es  of  uear-- 
ly  ten  per  ('ent.  will  l)e  noticed. 

It  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  1  that  the  water  passes  from 
liie  sheet  into  the  felt  aiul  through  the  felt  througiiout 
a  gradient  of  pressure  change.  The  ease  with  which 
water  Avill  flow  through  the  felt  at  these  different 
pressures  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determing  its 
efficiencj"  as  a  water-remover.  The  openness  or  pbr- 
osit.v  of  the  felt  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  desir- 


c-;  *c 


(a)  (b) 

Fig.  3 
This  figure  shows  Nip  Areas,  using  Felt  6221:    (a)   with  iron  rolls,  20  in.  diameter, 
(h)    with   iron   roUs,   5   in.   diameter. 


were  maintained  wiiile  the  sheet  was  run  through  the 
presses  a  different  number  of  times.  It  will  be  seen 
that  after  tliree  pressings  an  equilibrium  has  practi- 
cally been  reached. 

While  there  are  changes  in  the  moisture  content  of 
the  sheet  in  parallel  with  the  number  of  times  of  con- 
tact, the  relative  rapidity  of  reaching  an  equilibrium, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  possible  elimination 
of  water  at  the  presses,  clearly  explains  modern  prac- 
tice in  applying  a  gradation  of  increasing  pressures 
and  hardnesses  of  rolls  in  proceeding  from  press  to 
press.  The  effect  of  speed  is  a  decidedly  important  fac- 
tor in  modern  high-speed  news  print  manufacture  in 
determining  the  ultimate  cost  of  paper.  Graphs  o  and 
6  show  the  effects  of  speed  witli  the  different  hardnes- 
ses of  rolls  and  the  different  diameters  of  rolls.  The 
different  slopes  of  the  curves  with  these  varying  con- 
ditions are  especiall.v  significant. 

VI.  The  Resistance  of  the  Felt  to  the  Flow  of 
Water.  —  The  ease  witii  wliirh  the  felt  will  admit  of  the 
release  of  the  water  which  has  been  squeezed  from  the 
paper  bj-  the  combination  of  all  the  above  effects. 
which  have  been  noted,  is  a  decidedly  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  ultimate  equilibrium  content  o^' 
the  sheet.    In  many  modern  mills  where  technical  con- 


able  property  of  the  felt.  And  the  resistance  of  the 
felt  to  the  flow  of  water  is  important  in  determining 
not  only  the  dryness  of  the  sheet  but  also  other  effects 
which  have  to  do  with  ease  of  operation,  such  as  crush- 
ing and  blowing. 

This  picperty  of  openness  has  bcni  determined  ni 
the  Kenwood  Lab-jraforles  by  a  small  testnig  appara- 
tus devised  so  as  to  measure  the  quantity  of  water 
which  filters  through  a  certain  area  of  felt,  at  a  con- 
stant head  of  pressure,  in  a  cer+ain  time  and  wirji 
water  of  a  constant  temperature.  Several  types  and 
characters  of  felts  varying  over  wide  ranges  of  soft- 
ness and  thickness  have  been  studied  and  the  porosity 
property  correlated  with  the  drvne.^s  of  the  sheet  ob- 
tained. Graph  8  shows  that  a  verv  definite  relati^iu 
exists  between  the  porosity  and  the  dryness  of  tiie 
sheet. 

It  will  be  noted,  however, 
crepancies  as  illustrated  by 
not  fall  exactly   on  the  line. 

shown  how  the  softness  of  the  fabric  also  affects  the 
concentration  of  the  pressure  upon  the  sheet  of  paper. 
Large  variations  in  this  property  may  so  materially  af- 
fect the  concentration  of  pressure  so  as  to  over-balance 
the   porosity   effect   in  different  directions.     For   ex- 


that  there  are  some  dis- 

several    points   wliieh   do 

It   has   pre\iouslv   been 
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ample  a  hard  close  felt  might  jire  a  dryer  sheet  of 
paper  than  a  soft  open  felt  if  the  concentration  of  pres- 
sure is  large  enough  to  off-aet  the  difference  in  por- 
osity. 

It  is  also  quite  interesting  to  note  in  Pig.  1  that  as 
tlic  sheet  and  felt  approach  closer  to  points  e  and  c' 
where  the  rolls  are  in  closer  contact,  there  is  more  aiul 
more  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  because  of  the  im- 
pervious roll  beneath.  And  there  is  also  the  tendency 
for  the  revolving  roll  to  carry  the  water  back  into  the 
nip.  As  the  water  is  released  farther  back  in  the  nip 
then,  there  is  more  and  more  necessity  for  water  lo 
permeate  through  the  felt  in  the  direction  con- 
trary to  its  motion.  This  lateral  or  backward  poro.sity 
through  a  gradient  of  pressure  change  is  also  a  factor 
in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  felt  as  a  water- 
remover.  Apparatus  to  measure  this  property  has  als<j 
been  devised  in  the  Kenwood  Laboratories. 
Conclusion 

The  proper  design  of  a  felt  to  embody  the  desired 
properties  of  permeability  to  flow  of  water,  cushion 
and  softness  as  affecting  the  concentration  of  nip  pres- 
sure, is  a  problem  requiring  the  closest  of  study  and 
co-operation  between  felt-makers  and  paper-makers. 
The  question  of  water-removal  is  becoming  of  increas- 
ing importance  iu  paper-making  and  requires  intensive 
research  not  only  because  of  its  relation  to  economy 
but  it  may  also  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  qual- 
ity and  formation  of  sheet. 

The  above  discussion  has  attempted  to  portray  mere- 
ly a  brief  and  qualitative  picture  of  a  very  important 
field.  It  is  one  which  merits  a  lot  of  thorough  and  con- 
centrated study. 
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Steam  Utilization  in  a  Modern  Newsprint  Mill* 

An  Analysis  of  the  Conditions  Obtaining  in  a  modern  P  aper  Mill  Manufacturing  Newsprint,  Dealing  with  the 
Selection  of  a  Prime  Mover,  Electric  vs.  Rope  Drive  for  Paper  Machines,  the  Drying  of  Paper,  Ventilation 

Requirements,  Etc. 

By  S.  W.  SLATER'  AND  J.  E.  A.  WARNER,=    CAP   MADELEINE,    QUE.,    CANADA 


Tlie  purpose  of  this  paper'  is  to  show  the  heat  re- 
<iuired  in  llio  nuiuufacture  of  newsprint  on  a  modern 
basis.  It  is,  in  general,  a  detailed  stndy  of  the  concrete 
eonditinjis  found  to  exist  in  a  modem  pajjci-  mill  with 
which  the  auliiors  have  been  associated.  Other  condi- 
tions found  lo  exi.st  in  paper  mills  iiave  been  treated. 
however,  with  a  view  of  showLug  their  bearino-  upon 
the  different  subjects  which  are  covei-ed  herein,  and 
also  to  facilitate  eom|)aris(in  with  otlier  mill  installa- 
tions wliicii  are  different  from  tlie  one  cited. 

In  general,  the  importance  of  heat  conservation 
has  not  been  appreciated  in  tiiis  industi-y  and,  in  view 
of  the  national  movement  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
all  newsprint  paper  mills  are  in  duty  bound  to  study 
their  own  particular  problem,  so  that  their  coal  or 
fuel-oil  requirements  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  hojied,  therefore,  that  this  paper  nuiy  l)e  of  as- 
sistance to  whose  who,  no  longer  content  with  oper- 
ating by  the  rule  of  thumb,  desire  to  aualyze  their 
heat  load,  in  order  to  assist  in  conservation  and  to  re- 
iluce  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

A  survey  made  as  of  January  1,  1922,  shows  that 
the  United  States  and  (Canada  have  a  combined  daily 
output  of  about  8500  tons.  The  tonnage  produced 
during  the  year  1921  was  approximately  2,038,095 
tons,  and  the  value  of  this  toiuuige,  at  a  reijresentative 
figure  of  $100  a  ton,  would  be  !ti203,809,50G. 

On  the  basis  of  the  familiar  statement  that  "One 
ton  of  coal  is  recjuired  to  produce  one  ton  of  paper,'' 
the  newsprint  industry  has  a  yearly  fuel  demand 
equivalent  to  about  2,040,000  tons  of  coal.  In  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  quoted  as  occupying  sixth 
place  in  capital  invested  and  value  of  i)roduct,  while 
in  horsepowf-r  installed  it   jjrobably  ranks  fourth. 

Description  of  Mill  Investigated 

The  building  housing  the  two  paper  machines  is 
288  ft.  long  by  88  ft.  wide  and  has  a  total  height  of 
45  ft.  It  is  of  standard  brick  and  steel  construction, 
with  concrete  floors  and  roof,  the  latter  being  water- 
proofed with  tar  and  felt.  The  pai)er  inacthines  are 
<'arried  on  an  0))erating  floor  which  is  27  ft.  from  the 
roof.  Underneath  is  a  basement  having  a  height  of 
18  ft.  and  its  floor  at  grade  level.  Only  the  north- 
cast  side  is  exposed,  other  buildings  adjoining  the 
remaining  side  and  ends.  The  openings  in  tlie  exposed 
wall  have  a  total  area  of  3000  sq.  ft. 

The  greater  part  of  the  driving  mechanism  for  thi.s 
installation  is  located  in  the  basement.  The  prime 
movers  are  steam  turbines  of  the  single-stage  non-con- 
densing type,  direct-connected  through  flexible  coup- 
lings to  reduction  gears,  and  have  a  rated  capacity  of 
400  b.  hp.  at  a  speed  of  2675  r.  p.  m.      This  gives  a 
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speed  reduction  of  about  7  to  1.  The  turbo-gears  in 
turn  drive  an  English  system  of  rope  transmission,  in 
which  each  section  of  tlie  paper  machine  has  its  own 
jackshaft,  carrying  a  cone  pulley  and  sheaves. 

By  means  of  belts,  power  is  transmitted  from  the 
cone  pulleys  on  the  jackshaft  to  the  cone  pulleys 
driving  each  section  of  the  paper  machine.  The  cone 
pulleys  transmit  though  a  friction  clutch  and  herring- 
bone gears  to  each  of  the  sections.  In  the  case  of  the 
drier  sections  further  s|)ur  gears  are  used  to  drive  from 
one  drier  to  the  next  in  the  section. 

The  Paper  Machines 

The  paper  machines  are  of  the  Fourdrinier  type, 
are  166  in.  wide  and  have  three  presses.  The  drier 
sections  consist  of  one  fore  drier,  24  in.  in  diameter  by 
162  in.  face ;  32  driers,  60  in.  in  diameter  by  162  in.  face ; 
and  two  felt  driers,  for  the  first  section  felts,  48  in.  by 
162  in.  All  driers  are  of  cast  iron,  bored  on  the  inside, 
and  turned  and  ])olished  on  the  external  surfaces.  Each 
drier  is  equipped  with  a  dipper,  to  remove  the  water 
of  condensation.  These  machines  are  designed  for  a 
maximum  speed  of  700  ft.  per  min. 

Newsprint  consists  of  from  70  to  85  per  cent  of 
ground  wood  and  the  remainder  sulphite  pulp.  After 
the  mixture  has  been  reduced  to  a  consistency  of  about 
1/)  per  cent,  it  is  caused  to  flow  onto  the  wire  of  the 
paper  machine  in  amounts  earefullj'  regulated  so  as 
finally  to  produce  finished  paper  weighing  32  lb.  per 
ream  of  500  sheets,  size  24  by  36  in. 

The  web  is  formed  by  the  oscillating  motion  of  the 
Fourdrinier  section.  Water  is  removed  through  the 
wire,  assisted  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  table 
rolls,  which  also  act  as  carriers  for  the  wire.  The 
suction  boxes  remove  a  large  quantity  of  water  and 
assist  in  closing  the  sheet.  The  paper  then  passes 
between  the  couch  rolls,  whiidi  press  out  additional 
moisture. 

In  passing  througli  the  press  sections  the  sheet  is 
carried  on  woolen  felts  between  weighted  rolls,  furthei 
reducing  the  moisture  content. 

The  paper  is  then  ready  to  enter  the  driers,  where 
water  is  removed  from  the  sheet  by  contact  with 
steam-heated  cylinders  and  is  carried  through  same  on 
canvas  felts.  The  last  drier  is  ecjuipped  for  cold-water 
circulation,  so  as  to  dampen  tlie  sheet  before  it  passes 
througli  the  calender  stack  for  ironing  and  polishing, 
prior  to  cutting  to  specified  size  and  -winding  on  cores. 

Heat  Required  for  Newsprint  Manufacture 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  heat  required  for 
newsprint  manufacture,  simultaneous  tests  were  con- 
ducted on  one  of  the  previously  mentioned  machines 
to  determine  the  heat  demand  for  driving,  drying  and 
ventilating. 

The  data  pertaining  to  the  turbine  test  are  given  in 
Table  1.  The  steam  supplied  to  the  turbine  was  the 
same  as  that  used  l)y  the  driers.  In  other  words,  the 
turbine  water  rale  lialanccd  the  drier  heat  demand 
and  no  auxiliai-y  live  steam  was  required. 
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TABLE  1.  TT'RBINE  TEST 

Initial    Stcani: 

Pres,sure,  lb.  per  sq.  In.  ab» 

Temperature,  deg.  fahr 

Total  heat  per  lb.,  B.t.u 

Kxtiaust  steam  used  by  driers: 

Pressure,   lb.  per  »q.   in.  aba 

Temperature,  deg.  fahr 

Total  heat  per  lb..  B.t.u 

Lb.  steam  per  hour 14.82!, 00 

Lb.  steam  per  min 280.37 

B.t.u.  per  min.  to  turbine 14.747.80 

Equivalent  B.t.u.  per  b.hp.  (as  given  by  manufacturera)    ..    ..  44.17 

B.hp.  developed 884.00 

Water  r.ite,  lb.  per  hp-hr 30.87 

111  selecting  a  suitable  i)riitie  mover  the  governing 
fiietor  is  tho  amount  of  steam  re(iuirc(l  for  drying  the 
paper;  consequently  it  does  not  follow  that  the  engine 
or  turbine  having  the  lowest  water  rate  is  the  most 
suitable. 

The  water  rate  of  the  })rime  mover,  in  conjunction 
with  the  initial  steam  pressure  and  quality,  must  also 
lie  such  as  to  insure  approximately  dry  exhaust  steam, 
at  drier  pressure,  as  it  is  unde.siralile  to  liave  steam  of  a 
high  moisture  or  superheat  content  entering  the  driers. 

Pig.  1  lias  been  prepared  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
water   rate   of   the   turbine    upon    the    (luality    of   the 
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exhaust.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  rate  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  test  the  exhaust  was  superheated 
11  deg.  fahr.,  and  that  when  45  lb.  were  used  per  b.  hp. 
per  hour  the  exhaust  steam  would  be  dry-saturated. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  data 
showing  the  horsepower  requirements  of  paper  ma- 
chines, but  with  the  advent  of  motor  drives  more  in- 
formation is  becoming  available.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  a  formula  that  will  cover  all  installations,  for  the 
power  require  nents  will  vary  with  the  type  and  mech- 
anical design  of  the  machine,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  operated  and  the  efficiency  of  traiisrai.ssion. 
The  following,  however,  is  cited  to  show  approximately 
the  power  demand  of  the  variable-speed  drive,  and  is 
based  on  a  speed  of  100  ft.  per  min.  and  100  in.  width  : 

1  Modern   highspeed  motor^iriven   machines,   having  four 

presses,   forty   72-in.   driers  and   operating   at   speeds 
.     T    r^fy'Jg.bebveen  700  and  looo  ft.  per  min 25  to  30  ho 

2  Turbine-driven  machines,  rope^lrive  transmission,  having  '^ 

three  presses    Uiirty-two   6n-in.   driers,    and   operating 

at  speeds  of  ^50  to  700  ft.  per  min 30   to  34  hn 

3  EngineKlnven   m.ichines,    Marshall    drive,    three   presses  "^ 

thirty-two  48iri.   driers,   and   operating  at  speeds   of 

from  850  to  oio  ft.  per  min *: 33  to  »8  hp. 


Electric  Drives  for  Paper  Machines 

Much  attention  of  late  has  been  given  to  electric 
drives  for  paper  machines,  and  in  some  recent  installa- 
tions the  electric  energy  for  driving  is  generated  bj"  a 
hydroelectric  j)lant.  The  steam  required  for  the  driers 
is  then  oi)tained  from  high-pressure  steam  reduced 
through  a  pressure-reducing  valve  to  a  lower  pressure, 
with  consequent  superheat ;  as  will  be  shown  later,  how- 
ever, superheat  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  driers. 

Further,  unless  electrical  jtower  can  be  purchased 
at  a  cheap  rate,  it  is  not  thought  that  such  an  installa- 
tion is  economical,  and  for  the  (purpose  of  illustrating 
this  point  the  following  computations  have  been  made 
to  determine  at  what  price  electrical  energy  would 
have  to  be  purchased  to  be  the  equivalent  of  steam  as- 
sumed to  cost  $0.75  per  1000  lb. 

Referring  to  Pig.  2,  which  is  based  on  the  test  given 
in  Table  1,  straight  line  A  (205.  1  B.  t.  u.)  represents 
the  heat  of  the  drier  condensate,  and  line  C  (1217.  3B.t. 
u.)  the  total  heat  of  one  pound  of  steam  under  the  con- 
ditions given,  (,'urve  B  shows  the  relation  between 
the  water  rate  of  the  turbine  and  the  heat  contained 
in  the  exhaust  available  for  drying. 

AC  (1012.2  B.t.u.)  therefore  represents  the  heat  per 
pound  of  steam  which  would  be  available  for  drying 
if  a  pressure-reducing  valve  was  used.  BC  (52.6 
B.t.u.)  represents  the  amount  of  heat  abstracted  from 
the  initial  steam  in  doing  work  in  the  turbine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  expre.s.sed  by  BC 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  represented  by  AB 
(959.G  B.t.u.)  and  that  tlie  exhaust  steam  contains 
nearly  as  much  heat  as  the  initial  steam. 

Prom  the  preceding  data  and  based  on  7G00  oper- 
ating hours  per  year,  to  develop  one  lirake  horse- 
power-year, 20,136,000  B.t.u.  are  reiiu'i-cd.  This  is 
eciuivalent  to  19,900  lb.  of  steam  which,  at  an  assumed 
cost  of  75  cents  per  1000  lb.,  makes  the  steam  cost  of  a 
horsepower-year  approximately  .$15. 

Assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  electric  drive  to  be 
85  per  cent  and  that  of  the  drive  descrilied  to  be  75 
per  cent,  the  cost  of  purchased  electrical  power  must 
not  exceed  $17  per  hp.  year. 

This  comparison  does  not  take  into  consideration 
interest  and  depreciation  on  capital  invested  or  the 
maintenance  and  operation  costs;  but  as  the  initial 
cost  of  the  electric  drive  is  approximately  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  a  turliine  rope-drive  installation 
it  IS  thought,  that  if  these  costs  Mere  considered  the 
comparison  would  be  favourable  to  the  turbine  'rope 
drive. 

The  electrical  installation,  however,  offers  many  ad- 
vantages from  the  standpoint  of  operation,  and  with  the 
development  of  high-speed  machines  will  no  doubt  be- 
come the  most  acceptable  type  of  drive.  It  is  the  opinion 
ot  the  authors  that  the  application  of  the  motor  drive 
will  prove  most  economical  when  the  necessary  elec- 
trical power  IS  developed  by  a  turbo-generator  the  ex- 
haust from  which  would  be  utilized  for  drvins  the 
paper.  •      ^ 

The  bleeder  or  extraction  type  of  turbine  would  have 
the  advantage  of  greatest  flexibility  in  that  a  minimum 

t^hfu  f      ?'''  ''"°"^-^  ^"^  ''■""^'^'i  '^"'-'"g  periods  of 
light  loads,  when  practically  no  steam  is  required. 

Drying  Paper 

In  the  drying  of  paper  it  is  requisite  tliat  the  moi.s- 
ture  be  removed  gradually  to  prevent  scorching  and 
cockling  of  the  sheet,  an,i  tins  requires  a  defiSe 
temperature  gradient  through  the  machine.  It  is  also 
necessary  that   the  temperature  of  the  paper  be  kept 
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wittim  certain  limits  to  produce  a  good,  strong  sheet. 

Tlie  authors  believe  that  the  logical  method  to  em- 
ploy, in  these  heat  caleulations  is  to  base  all  figures  ou 
the  pounds  of  moisture  removed  from  the  paper,  in- 
stead of  on  the  actual  production.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  moisture  content  is  variable,  depending 
upon  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  machine  presses 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  desired  in  the  finished 
sheet. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  paper  entering  the 
drier  section  generally  varies  from  65  to  76  per  cent, 
with  an  average  of  about  72  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  finished  sheet  varies  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent.  It  is 
important  that  enough  moisture  remain  in  the  finished 
sheet   to  insure  proper  finish  and  strength. 

liy  the  use  of  the  following  formula  the  number  of 
pounds  of  moisture  to  be  removed  per  pound  of  finish- 
ed paper  can  Ije  readily  determined: 


TABLE  i  COST  STEAM  AND  FELTS 
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wliere  W  ^  pounds  of  moisture  removed  per  pound  of 
dried  paper  M,  =  percentage  of  moisture  in  sheet 

entering  drier  section,  and 
M„  =  percentage  of  moisture  in  dried  sheet. 

It  is  important  that  as  much  moisture  as  possible  be 
removed  from  the  sheet  before  it  enters  the  driers.  It 
should  be  nnder.stood,  however,  that  there  are  limita- 
tions to  the  amount  of  moisture  that  can  be  removed 
by  mechanical  means,  namely,  the  possibilit.y  of  crush- 
ing the  delicate  web  of  newsprint  and  the  effect  on  the 
life  of  the  press  felts.  Each  mill,  by  considering  the 
above  in  conjunction  with  the  cost  of  steam,  should 
determine  the  most  efficient  point  of  moisture  removal. 
(See  article  on  Press  Felts  in  this  issue.  — Ed.) 

In  order  to  determine  the  economical  life  of  raa('hine 
clothing,  in  relation  to  steam  cost  for  drying,  a  study 
of  results  obtained  in  several  mills  was  macie.  This 
showed  that  the  relation  between  life  of  felts  and  the 
percentage  of  moisture  entering  the  driers  followed  a 
straight  line,  and  that  it  is  the  combined  felt-days  of 
all  the  press  felts  which  determines  the  moisture  in 
the  sheet  entering  the  driers.  This  is  a  fortunate  rela- 
tion, in  that  the  operating  days  of  each  of  the  three 
press  felts  is  seldom  the  same  at  any  one  time. 

Fig.  3  .shows  the  relation  between  the  combined  felt- 
days  of  the  three  press  felts  and  the  average  percent- 
age of  moisture  leaving  the  presses  for  the  period 
considered ;  this  period  being  taken  as  one-third  of  the 
combined  felt-days. 

Table  2  is  self-explanatory  and  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween combined  felt-days  of  the  three  press  and  the 
cost  per  day,  in  dollars,  for  steam  and  felts.  The  calcu- 
lated costs  do  not  take  into  account  the  labor  and  the 
loss  of  production  due  to  changing  clothing.  Further, 
this  study  only  applies  for  a  particular  ])eriod  of  fixed 
steam  and  machine-clothing  costs,  and  should  be  re- 
vised as  conditions  change. 

Some  plants,  thinking  to  economize,  have  tried  to  dis- 
pense with  drier  felts.  This  procedure  has  not  proved 
satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  intimate  contact  of 
the  sheet  with  the  drier  surface  is  of  vast  importance 


Note:  S  pt-r  t-ent  moisture  in  drieci  paper.  Steam  cost  assumed  at 
$0.75  per  100(1  lb.  No  tests  are  available  for  moisture  entering  driers 
witli  complete  new  press  clothing  but  from  a  study  of  results  which 
might  be  expected,  it  is  assumed  that  moisture  entering  under  ttiese 
conditions  would  be  67.2  per  cent. 

in   heat  transfer.     The   drier  felt  also   assists  in  the 
removal  of  moisture. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  a  new  drier  felt  results  in  a 
decreased  steam  consumption  of  about  300  lb.  per  ton 
of  production  as  compared  with  an  old  one.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  felt  ages,  the  meshes  gradual- 
ly become  closed. 

In  investigating  the  action  of  the  driers,  that  portion 
of  them  in  intimate  contact  with  the  sheet  has  been 
termed  the  "effective"  surface,  while  the  remainder 
has  been  called  "free"  surface.  In  makii  g  comparisons 
between  different  machines  the  ratio  0/  the  effective 
surface  to  the  total  .surface  should  always  be  stated. 

The   amount  of   radiating  surface  which   does  not 
direct  useful  work  increases  with  the  drier  diameter, 
and  to  show  the  effect  of  diameter  on  effective  surface. 
Table  3  has  been  prepared  for  a  166-.n.  drier  with  an 
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acTual  working  face  of  156  in.  This  table  is  of  interest 
in  connection  with  tlie  design  of  modern  machines, 
where  the  high  speed  required  must  be  obtained  either 
through  large  diameter  of  driers  or  the  greater  relative 
speed  of  those  of  smaller  diameter. 

■mBLE  3   EFFECT  OF  DRIER  DIAMETER  ON   EFFECTIVE  SURFACE 

Totiil  Effective  RaUo 

Diaiii.    of    driers.         surface  surface  E/T 

ft.  in  sq.  ft.  (D  in  sq.  ft.    (E> 

*  199  104  o.3»« 

5  2ST  130  0.308 

6  817  1.16  0.492 

To  obtain  the  maximum  value  of  the  ratio  E  T,  the 
drier  section  should  be  designed  so  as  to  obtain  as  large 
an  arc  of  contact  as  possible,  consistent  with  ease  of 
handling  paper  and  changing  drier  felts.  Experience 
shows  that  with  an  open  pit  under  the  drier  section  the 
life  of  the  felts  is  materially  increased,  owing  to  the 
better  ventilation  afforded. 
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There  are  two  methods  in  general  for  removing  con- 
densation from  driers,  namely  siphons  and  revolving 
dippers :  and  opinions  are  at  variance  as  to  which  is  to 
')e  preferred.  Unfortunately,  neither  system  is  capable 
of  completely  removing  all  the  condensation,  and  there 
is  always  present  a  small  depth  of  water  in  the  liottom 
of  the  driers. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machines  must  be  operated 
from  the  front  side,  it  is  the  practice  to  locate  the  inlet 
and  condensation  outlet  in  the  back  side  of  each  dreir. 
This  arrangement  does  not  permit  of  a  uniform  or 
1-apid  circulation  of  steam  within  the  driers.  It  is 
the  authors'  opinion  that  some  system  whereby  a  more 
rapid  circulation  of  steam  were  made  possible,  would 
increase  to  a  considerable  extent  the  heat  transfer. 
This  could  be  accomplished,  if  it  were  possible  to 
connect  a  number  of  driers  in  series  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  circulation  of  steam  would  follow  the  desired 
temperature  gradient. 

Air  and  other  inconsiderable  vapors,  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  driers  ,  retard  heat  transmission  and 
also  result  in  unequal  temperature  across  the  drier  face. 
A  suitable  air  valve  should  be  installed  to  permit  of 
rapid  extraction,  -without  allowing  steam  to  pass, 


Absolutely  clean  internal  surfaces  are  required  to 
obtain  maximum  heat  transfer.  With  engine-driven 
machines  the  internal  surface  of  the  driers  becomes 
coated  with  a  film  of  oil,  as  oil  separators  do  not  com- 
pletely remove  all  the  lubricant  from  the  exhaust.  The 
turbine,  however,  re(|uires  no  internal  lubrication,  and 
is  therefore  superior  to  a  steam  engine  as  a  prime 
mover.  The  external  surfaces  must  also  be  kept  clean 
of  all  accumulations  of  dirt,  grease  and  lint  from  the 
paper. 

Superheated  steam,  while  undoubtedly  of  great  value 
for  prime  movers,  is  not  desirable  for  drying  purposes, 
in  that  it  is  similar  in  its  properties  to  gases  and  parts 
Avith  its  heat  much  less  readily  than  saturated  steam. 
No  doubt  some  will  contend  that  superheated  steam 
would  tend  to  become  .saturated  by  contact  with  the 
condensate,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  would  take  place 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  amount  of  water  in 
contact  with  the  steam  varying  from  time  to  time, 
would  result  in  variations  in  temperature  within  the 
drier.  Some  expert  papermakers  contend  that  super- 
heated steam  produces  an  inferior  quality  of  newsprint 
as  compared  with  that  dried  by  saturated  steam. 

The  test  of  the  drier  part  of  the  machine  is  given 
in  Table  4.  As  shown  by  this  table,  269,043  B.t.u.  were 
absorbed  by  the  driers,  equivalent  to  1342  B.t.u.  per 
pound  of  moisture  evaporated.  It  will  be  shown  later 
that  the  air  in  passing  through  the  drier  sections  ab- 
sorbed 272,837  B.t.u.  per  min.,  equivalent  to  1361  B.t.u. 
per  lb.  of  moisture  evaporated.  The  higher  value  has 
been  used  in  subsequent  calculations. 

TABLE  *  TEST  OF  DRIER 

Worlting  width.  Inches,   (deckle) ijg 

Speed,  ft  per  mln .' .' JjJ 

Effective  heaUng  surface,  sq.  ft,   . .    ..         ^  xni 

Total  surface,  sq.  ft g  ;„ 

Ratio  of  effective  to  total  surface '.'. 0  582 

Weight  of  paper  (lb.  per  500  sheets  2t  x  36  In.)   ..               "  32' 

Lb.  p.Tper  dried  per  minute ' '    ' '  99 

Percentage  of  moisture  In  sheet  entering  driers   .'.    ".  715 

Percentage  of  moisture  in  sheet  leaving  driers  . .  g'n 

Lb.  moisture  evaporated  ped  lb.  of  dried  paper  2288 

Lb.  moisture  evaporated  per  minute ' '    ' '  200'^ 

Ste.nm  pressure  in  driers,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs                       "    "  237 

Temperature  of  ste.im  in  driers,  deg.  fahr  ....'.  •.is'. 

Total  heat  of  steam  supplied  to  driers,  B.t.u.  per  lb.     '.     "    "  1  i6i'7 

Heat  of  condensate,  B.tu.  per  lb ,„;, 

Bt.u.  absorbed  by  driers  per  lb.  of  steam  . .   .■.■.'. '.'.  '.'.  "    "  Sjq  i 

Lb.  steam  per  hour  to  driers '  ibm. 

Lb    steam  per  minute  to  driers 28O  «t 

B.t.u.  absorbed  by  drier.s  per  minute V.  " "    ' '    •  ■  fl" 

B.t.u.  absorbed  by  driers  per  lb.  of  moisture  evaporated  '.'.'.'.  1  '.zlt 

At  the  time  that  the  test  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  heat  absorbed  by  the  driers,  data  were  also  obtained 
giving  the  temperature  gradient  throughout  the  driers 
and  the  amount  of  moisture  evaporated  per  pound  of 
dried  paper  in  each  increment  of  travel,  as  shown  by 
tig.  4.  By  integration  the  theoretical  amount  of  heat 
required  to  evaporate  the  moisture  was  determined  as 
shown  by  Table  5. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  table  2.228  lb.  of  water  were 
evaporated  from  the  .sheet  in  its  complete  travel,  and 
tliat  the  theoretical  heat  required  to  do  this  work 
amounted  to  2412  B.t.u.  Therefore,  the  theoretical  heat 
required  to  evaporate  one  pound  of  moisture  from  the 
sneet,  under  the  conditions  as  shown,  is  1083  B.t.u. 

Li  making  drier  calculations  it  is  weU  to  remember 
tbat  the  only  u.seful  work  performed  is  the  evaporation 
nt  moisture  trom  the  sheet,  and  that  therefore  the 
heoretical  amount  as  determined  by  the  conditions  of 
the  test,  divided  by  the  heat  supplied,  must  give  the  ef- 
tiency  ot  the  driers. 

Based  on  the  figure  of  1342  B.t.u.  determined  by  the 
drier  tests,  the  efficiency  is  80.7  per  cent,  while  on 
the  basis  of  1361  B.t.u.,  derived  from  the  air  test,  it  is 
79.6  per  cent. 
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To  dry  paper  officiontly  the  Ipmperature  conditions 
tliroughmit  the  drier  sections  must  he  elosely  regulated. 
In  the  past,  temperature  control  has  been  obtained  by 
means  of  a  tlieriiiostatic  valve,  which  was  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  existing  in  one  drier  only.  While 
this  has  given  good  i-esults.  the  latest  practice  calls  for 
sectional  conti-ol,  wliicli  luis  iniprovc<l  the  ease  of  reg- 
ulation. 
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'  Condition  of  sheet  entering  the  drier. 

Without  suitable  experimental  cquipnu^nt  it  is  very 
diffieult  to  pioportion  the  total  heat  transfer  into  that 
quantity  absorbed  by  the  sheet  and  that  acquired  by 
the  surrounding  air.  It  is  thought  that  these  (juantities, 
once  determined,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
designers  of  paper  machines,  as  at  present,  so  far  as 
the  authors  are  aware,  all  calculations  are  based  on  an 
arbitrary  figure.  ."','. 

Heating  and  Ventilating 
Ventilating  air  supplied  to  a  machine  room  may 
be  considered  as  serving  three  distinct  purposes: 

1.  It  maintains  such  temperatures  and  humidities  with- 

in the  room  that  the  operators  may  perform  their 
work  in  comfort 

2.  During  the  period  of  low  outside  temperature  it  sup- 

plies sufficient  heat  to  replace  the  radiation  loss 
from  the  building 

3.  It  acts  as  a  carrier  for  the  moisture  liberated  by  the 

machine,  so  that  this  moisture  is  conveyed  to  the 
outside  air  without  condensation  taking  place 
in  the  room. 


The  (iuantit.\-  of  air  supjilied  to  a  machine  room  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  upon  desired  machine-room 
temperature  and  humidity;  and  it  will  be  found  for  the 
ordinary  room,  all  other  conditions  considered,  that  the 
quantity  of  air  insuring  greatest  economy  is  largely 
exceeded.  This  practice  is  only  adhered  to  because  of 
the  resulting  comfort  of  the  operators. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions  the  temperatures 
found  in  a  machine  room  are  quite  high.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roof  and  in  monitor.s, 
where  the  average  temperature  may  vary  from  80  to 
100  deg.  fahr.  Further,  tlie  walls  of  a  modern  machine 
room  contain  a  large  gla.ss  area,  resulting  in  a  consider- 
able heat  transfer  to  the  outside  air.  Tlie  radiation 
lo.ss  for  the  building  under  discussion  may  be  calculated 
from  the  formula  y  =  5.1  —  0.0583x,  where  y  is  the 
radiation  loss  per  pound  of  air  in  B.t.u.,  and  x  the  out- 
side or  initial  air  temperature  in  deg.  fahr.  This  for- 
mula is  based  on  an  exhaust-fan  discharge  of  .5422  lb. 
of  air  i)er  minute,  and  it  shows  that  the  radiation  loss 
from  the  building  makes  a  very  appreciable  demand 
upon  the  heating  load  for  ventilation. 

The  air  supplied  for  carrying  away  the  moisture  from 
the  machine  may  be  considered  as  Ventilating  the  ma- 
chine, apart  from  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  This 
air,  in  its  passage  through  the  machine  room,  acquires 
from  the  wet  end  a  certain  amount  of  moisture,  but  no 
beat,  and  from  the  driers,  both  moisture  and  heat.  It 
must,  therefore,  when  expelled  from  the  room,  contain 
this  moisture  and  heat,  together  with  that  which  it  con- 
tained when  (coming  in  contact  with  the  machine  Pro- 
vided, therefore,  that  the  initial  and  final  conditions 
ot  the  air  are  known,  and  also  its  quantity  per  unit  of 
time,  the  amount  of  moisture  and  heat  liberated  by  the 
machine  can  be  readily  calculated. 

In  order  to  determine  these  quantities,  so  that  they 
could  be  n.sed  as  constants  in  further  calculations  a 
test,  previously  referred  to,  was  conducted  on  a  still 
day  in  summer  when  the  machine-room  windows  were 
all  open  and  air  of  a  uniform  temperature  was  supplied 
to  the  room.  The  advantage  of  making  this  test  in 
summer  rather  than  in  winter  is  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  winter  considerable  leakage  takes 
place  through  openings  from  adjoining  buildings  and 
trom  the  outside  air,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  representative  value  of  the  temperature  and  rel- 
ative humidity  of  the  incoming  air.  Also  the  outside 
temperature  at  the  time  being  83.3  deg.  fahr.,  the  ra- 
diation loss  from  the  building  could  be  neglected  with- 
out introducing  any  appreciable  error.  The  results  of 
this  test  are  shown  in  Table  6. 

In  making  this  test  the  discharge  of  hot  air  from  each 
ot  the  stacks  was  determined  by  dividing  their  rec- 
tangular cross-section  into  24  equal  divisions,  and  the 
velocity  at  the  center  of  each  of  these  divisions  was 
determined  by  means  of  an  anemometer.  Wet-end  dry- 
bulb^  temperatures  were  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
t-"^  aischarge  as  computed  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  was 
converted  into  pounds  per  minute.  Carrier's  py.schro- 
metric  charts  were  used  to  determine  the  moisture  per 
pound  of  dry  air  and  the  total  heat  above  0  deg  fahr 
per  lb  of  air.  These  charts  were  of  great  assistance  in 
simplifying  the  calculations.         r.':':,il7^.:.;  .;    . 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  quantity  oi  heat  given  up  bv 
the  driers  per  minute  as  calculated  on  the  ventilating- 
air  basis,  checked  that  as  calculated  on  a  steam  basis 
within  1.5  per  cent. 
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The  difference  between  the  moisture  acquired  by  the 
air,  204  lb.,  and  that  liberated  l)y  tlie  driers,  200.5  lb., 
can,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  autliors,  be  reasonably 
taken  as  tlie  amount  of  moisture  acMiuired  by  the 
ventilating  air  from  the  wet  end  of  tlie  niacliine,  and 
in  this  <'ase  amo^^nted  to  3.5  lb.,  or  less  than  2  per  eent 
of  the  total. 

When,  therefore,  the  machine  is  operating  at  650  ft. 
per  min.  and  5422  lb.  of  air  are  expelled  by  the  exhaust 
fans,  the  heat  given  up  by  the  machine  per  minute  is 
272,837  B.t.u.  and  the  moisture  lilierated  in  the  same 
time  is  204  lb. 

If  then  values  are  assumed  for  the  initial  air  condi- 
tion, it  is  possible.  l)y  utilizing  the  above  figures,  to 
determine  the  final  moisture  and  heat  content  of  the 
air  per  pound,  and  by  comparing  the  heat  content  of 
air  containing  this  moisture  ■with  that  of  air  containing 
the  same  moisture  and  at  saturation,  or  SO  per  eent  rel- 
ative humidity  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  degree 
the  initial  outside  air  must  be  heated  before  entering 
the  machine  room,  in  order  that  it  maj'  function 
properly. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  statement 
presupposes  that  for  low  outside-air-temperatures  the 
ventilating  air  is  preheated  before  admission  to  the  ma- 
'.'hinc  room.  Consequently,  upon  reaching  the  machine 
its  temperature  will  be  practicall.v  the  same  as  applied 
when  the  test  was  made,  and  therefore  the  heat  transfer 
from  the  driers,  and  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the 
wet  end,  will  not,  for  practical  purposes,  be  changed. 

Table  7  has  been  prepared  on  a  basis  of  initial  air  at 
70  per  cent  relative  humidit.v.  From  this  table  Fig.  5 
has  been  plotted,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  estima- 
ting the  machine  heating  load  for  various  outside  tem- 
peratures. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  5,  it  seen  that  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  machine  only,  there  is  some  critical  temperature, 
in  this  case  66  deg.  fahr..  below  which  the  outside  or 
initial  air  must  be  preheated  before  coming  in  contact 


with  the  machine.  In  practice,  however,  this  critical 
temperature  would  be  slightl.v  higher,  as  it  is  not  com- 
mon practice  to  expel  the  air  from  the  machine  room 
at  a  relative  humidity  (U.  11.)  as  higli  as  100  per  cent. 
If  the  final  air  had  a  relative  humidity  of  80  per  cent, 
the  critical  temperature  would  lie  78  deg.  fahr. 

By  combining  the  quantity  of  heat  ])er  pound  of  air 
required  by  the  machine  with  that  nccessai-y  to  replace 
the  radiation  loss  from  the  building,  the  total  lieat  per 
pound  of  air  required  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation 
can  be  determined. 

Tlie  important  factor  which  influences  tiie  ventilating 
requirements  of  a  paper  mill  is  the  amount  of  moisture 
liberated  by  the  machine  per  unit  of  time.  This  in 
turn  is  dependent  upon  : 

1  Speed  of  the  machine 

2  Moisture  in  sheet  entciiii^;-  ihc  driers 

3  Moisture  in  sheet  leaving  the  driers 

4  Moisture  absorbed  from  the  wet  end. 
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TABLE    7    SHOWING    CHANGE    IN    AIR    CONDITION   WHILE  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  MACHINE 
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pressure,  would  be  required  per  hour  for  preheating 
the  ventilating  air  wlien  the  outside  temperature  was 
10  deg.  fahr.  and  the  relative  humidity  70  per  eent. 

Fig.  6  shows  for  tlie  period  of  one  year  the  manu- 
facturing and  heating  load  in  pounds  of  steam  per  ton 
of  product,  also  the  mean  monthly  temperature  which 
prevailed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  heating  load,  and  it  can  be  readily 
realized  that  the  manufacturing  cost  could  be  i-onsider- 
ably  reduced  if,  by  the  installation  of  an  economizer, 
this  were  done  away  with. 

This  paper  does  not  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
subject  under  discussion,  but  the  authors,  in  seeking 
to  collect  material  for  the  subject-matter,  have  been 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  detailed  information  which 
is  available.  It  may  be  that  some  mills  have  studied 
their  problems  in  great  detail,  but  if  so,  the  informa- 
tion is  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  It  can  be  under- 
stood that,  once  a  paper  machine  is  installed,  the 
O'nmers  are  reluctant  to  decrease  production  while 
making  experimental  tests.  Tlierefore,  paper-machine 
manufacturers  are  unable,  in  certain  respects,  to  pro- 
cure reliable  operating  data  upon  which  to  base  their 
designs. 


Jan    Feb     Mar  Apr   Ma^  June  July  Au9Sepi-0c+    Nov    Dec 
Mon+h 
Fig.  6. 

The  old  practice,  therefore,  of  specifying  paper-mill 
ventilation  on  a  basis  of  so  many  minutes  air  change, 
without  due  regard  to  the  moisture  liberated,  is  not 
correct,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  moisture 
liberated  in  two  machine  rooms  of  the  same  size  might 
be  entirely  different. 

Much  of  late  has  been  writte)i  regarding  the  proper 
distribution  of  air  in  the  machine  room,  but  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  discuss  this  further, 
except  to  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ventilating  air  should  be  delivered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  driers  and  tlic  wet  end,  so  that  the  moisture  may 
be  confined  at  its  source.  Further,  that  sufficient 
warm  dry  air  should  be  supplied  to  the  roof  and  all 
pockets,  such  as  monitors,  in  order  that  the  moisture- 
laden  air  shall  not  become  chilled  below  the  dewpoint, 
causing  drip. 

Tlie  amount  of  heat  lost  to  the  process  by  the  expelled 
ventilating  air  is  in  all  probabilitj-  the  greatest  un- 
pardonable waste  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

By  refei-ring  to  Table  7,  it  can  be  seen  that,  with 
initial  air  at  10  deg.  fahr.  and  of  70  per  cent  relative 
liuiiiidity,  the  total  heat  above  zero  deg.  fahi-.  is  2.5 
B.t.u.  per  lb.,  and  the  heat  content  of  a  pound  of  final 
air  at  100  per  cent  relative  humidity  is  65.5  B.t.u.  above 
0  deg.  fahr.,  the  difference  in  the  heat  content  per 
pound  of  air  being  63  B.t.u. 

Only  12.8  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  however,  have  to  be  furnished 
in  order  to  preheat  the  incoming  air,  the  balance  of 
this  difference  being  supplied  by  the  driers.  It  is  here 
that  an  economizer  could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  reclaiming  from  the  expelled  air  enough  heat  to 
condition  the  incoming  air. 

Owing  to  the  high  relative  humidity  of  the  outgoing 
air,  a  few  degrees'  drop  in  temperature  in  the  econo- 
mizer would  be  sufficient  to  supply  heat  necessary  to 
preheat  the  incoming  jiir.  witli  the  result  that  no  live 
or  exhaust  steam  would  be  required  for  ventilation. 

The  saving  in  operating  cost  which  would  result  in 
winter  from  such  an  installation  is  apparent  when  it 
is  considered  that,  for  the  conditions  under  considera- 
tion, at  least  5900  lb,  of  dry  steam,  at  10  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

By  S.  W.  STRAUS,  President  American  Society  for 

Thrift 

In  reviewing  the  year  which  is  now  fast  slipping  from 
our  grasp,  we  can  rest  assured  that  if  we  have  gone 
through  it  without  practicing  thrift,  it  can  be  set  down 
as  a  wasted  period  in  our  lives.  For  thrift  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  substantial  success  in  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  secondar.v  consideration  whether 
one's  income  during  this  period  has  been  greater  or 
smaller  than  before.  If  one  has  earned  more  than 
previously  and  has  nothing  to  show  for  It,  his  success 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  person  who  has  not  been 
able  to  earn  so  much,  but  who  has  been  practicing  thrift, 
and  therefore  has  something  to  show  for  the  year's  ac- 
complishments. 

Very  few  persons  are  purposely  or  willfully  thriftless. 
Lack  of  thrift  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  procrastina- 
tion. Many  of  those  who  are  not  thrifty  feel  that  they 
have  not  reached  a  place  where  circumstances  or  per- 
sonal convenience  will  permit  of  their  saving  money. 

But  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  any 
such  false  reasoning.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  begin  thrift  one  time  as  anotiher.  It  may  seem 
to  you  that  in  the  future  you  will  be  better  fixed  for 
saving  money,  but  as  you  go  on.  month  after  month, 
.you  will  find  that  even  though  condition.s  may  apparent 
ly  improve  with  you  the  temptation  to  waste  your 
financial  resources  is  just  as  strong. 

The  coming  New  Year  will  be  a  most  auspicious  time 
for  the  beginning  of  a  thrifty  life.  Do  not  procrastin- 
ate, no  matter  what  your  circumstances  in  life  may  be. 

Make  the  start. 

Resolve  that  when  thi.s  period  comes  around  next  year 
you  will  have  something  to  show  for  your  time  and 
labor.  These  end-of-the-year  days  constitute  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  the  start  in  thrift  practice,s. 


PULP  WORKERS 

The   pulp   industry   of   Pennsylvania    employs    7.144 
persons,  and  the  wages  and  salaries  approximate  $12,- 
500,000  a  year. 
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The  Determination  of  the  Effect  of  Pressure   on  the 
Strength  of  Test-Sheets  in  the  Strength-Testing  of  Pulp 


By  E.  P.  CAMERON,  B.Sc. 

Chief  of  Division  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Forest  Products 
Laboratories  of  Canada 

(Dominion  Forestry   Branch,   Montreal.) 


In  the  testing  of  a  pulp  for  strength,  test-sheets  are 
formed  from  a  prepared  slush  of  the  pulp  either  bj 
meTns  of  a  hand-mold  or  by  some  form  o  cons  ant - 
weight  sheet  machine.  The  sheets  thus  ormed  are 
couched  off  with  felts,  pressed,  dried  and  tested. 

?n  a  critical  study  of  the  details  of  this  Procedure  it 
is  found  that  no  operation  in  it  has  more  effect  on  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  test-sheet  than  that  o  pre  - 
ine  We  have  but  to  compare  the  strengths  of  piess- 
ed  and  unpressed  sheets  of  identical  composition  and 
formation  to  amply  demonstrate  this. 

In  a  critical  study  of  the  details  of  this  procedure 
it  is  found  that  no  operation  in  it  has  more  effect  on 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  test-sheet  than  that  of 
pressing  We  have  but  to  compare  the  strengths  ot 
pressed  and  unpressed  sheets  of  identical  composi- 
tion and  formation  to  amply  demonstrate  this. 

The  effect  of  variables  entering  into  the  other  steps 
of  the  procedure  have  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
investigated  but  a  search  has  been  made  m  vam  for  any 
published  data  on  the  effect  of  varying  the  pressure. 
Its  importance  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  a  standard 
method  for  testing  the  strength  of  a  pulp  should  de- 
velope  its  maximum  possible  strength,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  elimination  of  the  personal  error  in 
carrying  out  the  tests.  At  the  present  time  all  mills 
which  carry  out  strength-tests  on  their  pulps  are 
using  some  form  of  hand-screw  press.  In  some  cases 
these  presses  are  of  light  construction  and  the  pres- 
sures obtained  are  correspondingly  low.  In  other 
miUs  heavily  constructed  presses  are  used  and  are 
screwed  home  by  means  of  a  stout  bar  inserted  through 
the  handle.  Obviously,  if  pressure  has  any  effect  on 
the  strength,  these  two  methods  will  yield  entirely 
different  results  with  the  same  pulp. 

In  the  ordinarv  method  of  pressing  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  pressure  actually  applied  to  the  sheet 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
increase  in  strength  due  to  this  pressure  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  following  results. 

Treatment  Strength  (Mullen) 

per  cent 

Unpressed ^^  ■  ? 

Pressed  in  small  screw  letter-press     ...  ^b.l 

These  results  each  represent  the  average  of  ten 
sheets,  five  bursting-tests  being  taken  per  sheet.  The 
sheets  were  nearly  identical  in  composition  and  form- 
ation as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  so  that  the  results  are 
directly  comparable. 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  that  the  increase  in 
strength  developed  by  this  simple  means  is  approx- 
imatelv  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  question  that 
naturallv  arises  is  —  Will  this  increase  in  strength 
continue"  in  the  same  ratio  for  corresponding  increases 
in  the  pressure  applied?  If  this  is  so,  or  even  only 
approximately  so,  the  different  methods  of  pressing 
previously  referred  to  wiU  yield  entirely  different  re- 


sults with  the  same  pulp,  and  the  necessity  of  a  stand- 
ardized method  of  pressing  is  made  apparent. 

It  was  ill  an  attempt  to  obtain  data  on  this  problem 
that  the  following  series  of  tests  were  undertaken.  The 
pressures  applied  have  been  carried  to  great  extremes 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  interest  and 
not  with  any  idea  that  such  pressures  should  be  in- 
corporated in  any  standard  method  of  testing  for 
routine  mill-work.  The  lower  pressures,  used  how- 
ever, are  well  within  those  easily  obtained  by  inex- 
pensive means  in  any  mill. 

Variables  in  the  sheet  itself  such  as  formation 
basis-weight  and  moisture-content  would  undoubted!}' 
affect  the  results  of  the  test  so  that  these  were  in- 
vestigated at  the  same  time. 

Apparatus  and  Manipulation 

The  stock  used  for  these  tests  was  unbleached  sul- 
phite pulp  received  at  the  Laboratories  in  the  form  of 
machine  dried  sheets.  In  the  preliminary  preparation 
of  this  stock  there  were  two  alternative  methods  to 
consider,  nameh' : 

The  preparation  of  separate  batches  of  stock  for 
each  day's  tests,  or  the  preparation  of  sufficient  stock 
at  the  start  to  insure  an  ample  supply  for  all  the  tests 
desired. 

The  first  method  had  the  following  objections- 
probable  variations  in  the  amount  of  hydration  ob- 
tained m  the  disintegration  of  each  batch  of  stock 
increased  work  necessary  to  bring  the  stock  to  the 
same  consistency  each  time,  and  possible  variations  in 
the  pulp  itself. 

The  latter  method  eliminates  aU  of  the  above  ob 
jections,  but  is  open  to  that  of  the  probable  increase 
m  hydration  due  to  standing  in  the  slush  state  through- 
out the  whole  time  of  the  experiments  This  latter 
method  was  adopted  and  from  strength  tests  carried 
out  on  the  stock  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  work  the  effect  of  standing  in  the  slush  state  for 
this  period  of  time  was  found  to  be  negligible  As  the 
results  of  this  test  may  prove  of  interest  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  table: 

Particulars  of  Samples  P.  Q.  Strength  Tensile 

„                 ■  ■  Mullen  Test  Test 

From  chest  Dec.  7th  1922.  26.7  07  3 

From  chest  Jan.  3rd  1923.  29.1  27  28 

The  sheet  pulp  was  disintegrated  in  the  small  40 
pound  beater  of  the  Laboratories  for  fifteen  minute- 
with  the  steel  roll  well  raised.  This  treatment  was 
earned  out  purely  as  a  means  of  opening  out  the  stock 
any  actual  beating  action  being  avoided,  as  it  was 
desired  to  carry  out  the  tests  on  unbeaten  stock  What 
ever  hydration  was  caused  by  this  treatment  was  so 
very  sbght  as  to  be  negligible  and  was  constant  for  all 
samples  taken.  After  this  treatment  the  slush  stock 
was  transferred  to  a  small  chest  where  it  was  kent 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  tests. 
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Procedure  in  Forming  the  Test-Sheets 

The  stock  in  the  chest  was  thoroughly  stirred  prev- 
ious to  the  taking  of  the  sample,  and  its  consistency 
determined  from  time  to   time  throughout  the  whole 
series   of   tests  to   check   any   variation.     The   sample 
taken  from  the  chest  was  just  sufficient  to  form  the 
number    of    sheets    required    at   that    particular    time. 
This  sample  was  then  diluted  to  0.5  per  cent  consis- 
tency for  ease  in  measuring  the  required  amount  for 
the  constant-weight  sheets.  After  dilution  the  requisite 
amount  of  the  stock  was  weighed  in  a  tared  beaker  on 
a    large   chemical   balance      aiul    then    diluted      to    ap- 
proximately five  litres  in  a   fibreware  pail. 

The  apparatus  used  for  forming  the  test-sheets  was 
a  Sheet-Machine  made,  with  a  few  minor  alterations, 
from  the  patterns  of  K.  G.  Wilen  (Wayagamack  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company)  and  described  by  him  in  the  PuId 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  January  20th  1921. 
It  consists  es.sentially  of  two  bra.ss  eastings  (Fig.  1,  2 
and  3)  the  adjoining  faces  of  which  are  machined  to  a 


tliat  the  discharge  and  valve  is  opened  and  drainage 
commenced.  During  draiiiafic  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
eastings  should  be  watertight.  The  sheet  having  been 
formed  on  the  wire,  the  deckle-box  is  thrown  back 
and  the  sheet  couched  off  on  a  napless  felt  using  a 
large  wooden  rocker  as  the  couching  medium.  The 
felt  with  the  adhering  sheet  is  then  placed  on  a  brass 
plate  ready  for  pressiiifi',  and  the  next  sheet  formed  on 
the  machine.  In  this  way  the  machine  produces  sheets 
of  constant  weight  and  of  veiy  excellent  formation. 

It  was  very  important  that  the  sheets  should  contain 
a  constant  percentage  of  moisture  at  the  time  of 
pressing  and  this  was  conveniently  accomplished  in  the 
following  way.  It  was  known  from  ju-evious  work 
that  if  the  felts  used  for  couching  had  been  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water  and  pressed  in  the  letter-press 
before  the  sheet  was  couched  on  them  and  that  the 
sheets  and  felts  had  then  been  pressed  together  in  the 
press  for  two  minutes,  that  the  moisture-content  of  the 
sheets  vv^ould  be  practically  constant  at  75  per  cent, 
no  matter  what  their  basis-weight  might  have  been. 
This,  then,  was  a  means  of  obtaining  a  constant  mois- 
ture-content for  the  sheet,  and  it  was  found  that  if  the 
sheets  were  left  betw-een  the  felts  and  that  both  were 
wrapped  in  a  damp  towel,  that  this  moisture-content 
would  remain  constant  over  considerable  periods  of 
time.    This  was  determined  from  the  following  test. 

A  stack  of  eighteen  sheets  was  made  and  pressed  as 
described  above.  Sample  sheets  were  taken  through- 
oiit  the  pile  at  different  time-intervals  and  their  mois- 
ture-content determined.  The  results  obtained  are 
given  below: — 
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watertight  fit.  To  the  interior  of  the  top  casting  is 
soldered  a  sheet  brass  box,  the  interior  dimensions  of 
which  are  8  ins.  x  8  ins.  with  both  top  and  bottom 
open,  the  whole  forming  the  deckle-box  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  lower  easting  is  fitted  with  a  water 
outlet  (7)  to  which  is  connected  a  quick-opening  gate 
valve  (8)  and  discharge  pipe.  The  interior  of  the 
lower  easting  is  slotted  to  take  the  .screen  plate  (4) 
which  is  made  of  a  quarter-inch  accurately  planed 
brass  plate  witli  quart (u--inch  holes  drilled  and  coun- 
tersunk at  half-inch  centres.  This  plate  is  covered, 
first  bj'  a  14-mesh  wire  screen  and  then  by  a  60-mesh 
screen,  soldered  and  sewed  on  so  that  it  lies  perfectly 
flat.  The  screen  plate  in  this  apparatus  is  easily  re- 
movable for  cleaning  and  repair,  this  being  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  original  design  in  which  the  .screen 
plate  was  soldered  directly  to  the  casting.  The  deckle- 
box  is  fitted  with  a  lever  bar  (6)  which  is  hinged  to 
the  fulcrum  bar  (5)  of  the  chamber  box  casting,  thus 
providing  an  easy  means  for  removing  the  deckle-box 
in  order  to  couch  the  sheet  off  the  wire.  The  stop  (10) 
holds  the  deckle-box  in  the  open  position  and  the 
iiandle  (13)  is  used  to  .swing  the  deckle-box  open.  The 
total  suction  head  is  eight  inches  (top  of  screen  to 
centre  of  discharge  pipe)  which  is  ample  to  form  sheets 
from  all  but  very  "slow"  stocks. 

The  complete  installation  is  shown  in  Fig.  II.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows : 

The  diluted  stock  in  the  fibreware  pail  is  poured 
into  the  deckle-box  of  the  apparatus,  care  being  taken 
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Retention  of  Moisture  in  Test-Sheets 
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76.9 
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76.6 
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76.4 

17 

76.6 

Ax'cr. 

75.75 

77.25 

77.4 

76.87 

From  these  I'csults  it  is  seen  that  the  moisture-con- 
tent of  the  sheets  can  be  kept  constant  over  consider- 
able time-intervals  by  tliis  means.  A  study  of  the 
tables  or  results  of  the  tests  shows  how  constant  this 
moisture  ?content  remained  throut>'hoiit  the  whole 
series. 
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FIG.   Ill 

In  those  tests  which  required  moisture-contents 
above  or  below  75  per  cent,  the  procedure  had  to  be 
altered.  In  the  case  of  the  90  per  cent,  sheets  referred 
to  later,  they  wre  not  pressed  at  all.  The  sheet  was 
couched  from  the  wide  on  a  blotting  paper  laid  over  the 
usual  felt,  and  felts,  blotting:  papers  and  sheets  were 
stacked  together  and  allowed  to  remain  until  wanted. 

Where  a  40  per  cent,  moisture-content  was  desired 
in  the  sheets  they  received  a  double  pressing.  The 
first  pressing  was  as  usual,  except  that  it  was  only  for 
one  minute,  after  which  time  the  sheets  were  replaced 
between,  dry  blotters  and  given  an  additional  one  min- 
ute's pre-ssing.  They  were  tlien  allowed  to  remain  be- 
tween the  damp  blotters  until  used. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  pressure  per  square 
inch  on  the  sheets  when  pressed  in  the  tests  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  pressure  should  be  applied  over  a  de- 
finite "area  of  sheet  each  time  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  total  pressure  on  the  machine  would  act  uniformly 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  sheet  under  te.st.  To  this 
end  a  cast-iron  block  was  made  6  in.  x  7  in.  x  %  in. 
accurately  smoothed  on  each  surface.  This  size  was 
chosen  as  most  convenient  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  total  pressures  required  and  from  the  size  of  the 
sheet  for  test  purposes.  In  order  to  bring  the  sheet 
accurately  to  this  size  they  were  cut  on  a  trimming 
board.  Each  sheet  cut  was  backed  by  a  sheet  of  cheap 
letter-paper  so  that  a  clean  cut  edge  would  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  ease  of  those  sheets  containing  90  per 
cent  moisture,  the  sheet  together  with  its  blotter  were 
cut  in  this  way.  as  it  was  impossible  to  handle  it  in 
any  other  way. 

After  cutting,  the  sheets  were  accui-ately  weighed  on 
a  chemical  balance  fitted  with  a  specially  constructed 
scale-pan.  After  weighing  the  .sheet,  four  blotters, 
previously  cut  to  size,  were  placed  on  each  side  of  it 
and  the  stack  thus  formed  placed  on  the  lower  test- 
ing block  of  a  special  machine.  The  accurately-sized 
cast-iron  block  was  then  placed  carefully  on  the  top 
of  the  stack  and  a  ball-and-socket  plate  was  placed 
above  this  to  insure  the  pressure  being  evenly  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  area  of  the  test  sheet.  The  set- 
up thus  formed  was  centred  under  the  pressure-head  of 
the  machine  and  the  pressure  applied. 

The  press  used   for  these  tests  was  a  60,000-pound 


Kiehlc  Testing  Machine  in  the  Strength  of  :Materials 
Laboratory  of  McGill  University.  A  description  of  the 
mechanics  and  operation  of  this  machine  will  not  be 
attempted  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  the  pres- 
sures applied  could  be  very  accurately  controlled. 

Fig.  Ill  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  machine  and 
shows  a  completed  set-up  ready  for  pressing.  Tli>' 
duration  of  the  pressure  was  four  minutes  in  all  te.sti-; 
and  the  rate  of  loading  constant  at  0.024  ft.  per  min- 
ute. 

'  After  being  pres.sed  the  sheets  were  reweiglied  and 
placed  on  the  drying-rack  to  attain   aii'-dryness. 

Twelve  hours  were  allowed  for  the  sheets  to  come 
to  air-dryness  after  which  they  wei-e  again  reweighed. 
From  these  three  weighings,  the  moisture-content 
before  pressing,  the  loss  in  moisture  during  pressing 
and  the  ream  weight  were  calculated.  After  the  final 
weighing  the  sheets  were  placed  in  a  humidifier  where 
Ihey  were  allowed  to  come  to  a  ccmstant  moisture  con 
tent  before  they  were  te.sted. 

This  humidifier  consisted  of  a  large  destsicator  in 
the  bottom  portion  of  which  was  placed  a  43.5  per 
cent,  solution  of  Sulphuric  acid.  This  solution  gives  a 
constant  relative  humidity  of  50  per  cent,  at  25°  C. 
(v.  The  control  of  Humidities  by  Means  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  Solutions  Jour.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  1921.  p.  326.) 

The  sheets  were  allowed  to  remain  in  this  apparatus 
for  three  hours  after  which  they  were  immediately 
tested. 

This  arrangement  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  ef- 
fect of  varying  humidities  on  the  strength-tests,  and 
although  it  is  not  perfect,  yet  confidence  may  be  felt 
that  its  results  were  not  affected  to  any  great  extent 
by  this  variable. 

Before  being  placed  in  the  humidity  apparatus  a 
strip  was  ruled  diagonally  acro.ss  the  sheet  to  allow  of 
two  tensile  tests  being  taken. 

Five  bursting  tests  were  taken  on  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  sheet,  a  jMullen  Tester  being  used.  The 
untouched  centre  strips  were  tlien  cut  out  and  replaced 
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in  another  similar  humidifier  and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  hours  the  strips  were  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  tensile  strength.  A  Schopper  Tensile  Tester 
was  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  ten  test-sheets 
were  used  per  point  on  the  curves  developed.  This 
gave  an  average  of  fifty  bursting  tests  per  point  on 
the  curve  of  bursting  strengths,  and  twenty  tensile 
tests  per  point  on  the  curve  of  tensile  strength.  The 
variation  in  the  different  sheets  was  found  to  be 
so  small  however,  that  this  number  was  cut  down 
to  five.  Thus  in  the  great  majority  of  the  curves 
each  point  represents  an  average  of  twenty-five  burst- 
ing tests  and  ten  tensile  tests  for  their  respective 
curves. 

The  Mullen  Tester  was  accurately  standardized 
against  a  Crosby  Pressure-Gauge  Tester  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  work  and  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  series.  The  concentration  of  the  acid 
in  the  humidifiers  was  also  checked  from  time  to  time, 
but  very  little  variation  was  noticed. 

DETAILS  OF  TESTS  AND  RESULTS 

Test   1.  —  The   Determination   of   the   Effect   of   the 
Duration  of  the  Load  on  the  Strength 

For  this  determination  a  heavy  basis-weight  of  sheet 
was  chosen  and  a  low  pressure  used  on  the  machine. 
This  was  done  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  ease 
in  manipulation,  the  heavy  weight  of  sheet  largely 
eliminating  the  small  variations  in  the  formation  of 
the  sheets  and  the  low  pressures  being  quickly  obtain- 
ed on  the  machine. 

TABLE  I 

Test  No.  1. 
Constants — 

Rate  of  Loading,  —  0.024  ft.  per  min. 

Basis  Weight  of  Sheet,  —  150  lb. 

Load,  —  100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Moisture  befoi-e  Pressing,  75  p.c. 
Variable  - — 

Duration  of  Load. 


not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  this  represents  some 
minutes  due  to  the  time  taken  by  the  machine  in  ap- 
plying and  removing  the  load.  The  other  times  given 
represent  the  lengths  of  time  during  which  the  loads 
were  held  constant.  Four  minutes  was  chosen  as  the 
standard  time  during  which  all  loads  should  be  held 
constant  throughout  the  tests.  The  results  of  this 
test  are  shown  graphieally  in  Figure  V. 
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■/'EST  No.  2 


It  was  seen  from  these  results  that  the  duration  of 
the  load  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  strength  so 
that  any  convenient  time  could  be  chosen  as  the 
standard.  The  zero  time  on  the  above  table  represent;- 
the  load  applied  and  immediately    removed.     It  must 


The  Determination  of  the  Effect  of  Pressure  on 
Strength 

This  test  was  carried  out  on  five  different  basis- 
weights  of  sheet,  namely,  45  lb.,  75  lb.,  94  lb.,  112.5  lb., 
and  150  lb.  When  working  with  the  112.5  lb,,  sheets, 
(the  first  series  carried  out)  the  pressures  were  in- 
creased in  increments  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch. 
In  the  lower  pressures  increments  of  50  pounds  per 
square  inch  were  used.  In  the  other  series,  however, 
increments  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch  were  used, 
as  it  was  only  necessary  to  establish  the  manner  in 
which  these  latter  curves  varied  from  that  of  the 
first  series.  It  was  though  that  there  would  be  two 
limitiu'g  values  to  the  weights  of  sheet  used,  the  upper 
limit  being  dependent  upon  the  effect  of  the  pressure 
on  the  strength,  and  the  lower  limit  depending  upon 
the  formation  of  the  sheet.  The  results  of  each  series 
in  this  test  are  tabulated  separately  below  and  the 
curves  thus  established  are  shown  in  Figues  VI-X.  . 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  graphical 
form  in  the  following  figures : — 
Fig.  VI        Curves  Showing  the  Effect  of  Pressure  on 

Strength  for  Different  Ream-Weights  of 

Sheet    (Tensile  Tests). 
Fig.  VII       Curves  Showing  the  Effect  of  Pressure  on 

oil     Strength     for     Different     Pressures 

Sheet   (Tensile  Tests.) 
Fig.  VIII     Curves  Showing  the  Effect  of  Ream-Weight 

on     Strength     for     Different     Pressure 

(Bursting  Tests.) 
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Test  No.  2.  —  The  Deter 

•mination  of 

the  Effect  > 

of  the  Pre! 

ssure 

Applied 

on  ine  sirengin. 

Pressure 

Appli 

ed. 

Constants- 
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Moistui-e 

befor 

•e  Pressing,  —  75  p.c. 

Rate  0 

f  Loaflinjr,  —  0.024  ft. 

per  min. 
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Duration  of  Load,  —  4  mins. 

Basis  — 
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Press   ADDliftH    Hk      Moisture    before 

Moisture     after 
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per    sq. 

in.               Prefwiiiff    p.c. 

Pressing   p.c. 
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Basis    Weight 

p.    c.    points      Breaking     Length 
per   lb.                       Yards 

Series  (a)  Basis-Weight 

45  lbs. 

0 

76.0 

•  •  •  • 

43 

.008 

28.2 

30.04 

200 

74.6 

29.6 

60.3 

45 

.0046 

49.2 

47.00 

400 

76.8 

28.6 

62.7 

47 

.0045 

53.9 

64.15 

600 

75.7 

26.7 

64.8 

16 
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57.3 

67.5 

800 

77.0 

23.3 

68.5 

44 

.004 

59.1 

70.2 

1000 

78.1 

24.1 

69.2 

44 

.004 

62.5 

73.2 

1400 

77.8 

22.0 

71.7 

44.5 

.004 

64.5 

76.6 
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75  lbs. 

0 

74.5 

.014 

26.7 

27.30 

0 



74.5 
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29.1 
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29.6 
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56.5 
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75.6 

28.2 
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74.5 
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57.6 
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.006 
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1400 
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26.4 
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.006 
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79.6 
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Series  (c)  Basis-Weight  94  lbs. 

0 
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Fig.  IX. 

Curves    showing    Effect     of    Pressure     on 

In  studying  these  result 

is  it  is  seen  that 

increasing 

*      o 

Thickness  of  Different  Weights 

of  Sheet.tl 

le  pressure 

applied  increases  the  strength 

of  the  test- 

Fig.  X 

Curves  showing  the 

Effect  of  Pressure  ousheet,  (Figs. 

.  YI  and  VII). 

This  increase  is 

strength  is 

Moisture-Content    for    Different    Ream-most  marked  at  the  lower  pressiu-es  and  on  the  lighter 
Weights  of  Sheet.  weights  of  sheet.    It  falls  off  with  increased  pressures 
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The  decri'iise  in  .strength  as  the  ream  weight  is  in- 
creased, for  anv  constant  pressure  used,  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  Fig.  VIIT.  The  effect  of  this  variable  seems 
to  he  practically  constant  for  all  the  pressures  used  in 
these  tests. 

Tiie  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet  is  much  what  would  be  expected  (Fig.  IX)  and 
seems  to  be  constant  for  all  the  different  weights  of 
sheet  used. 

The  loss  of  moisture  due  to  the  pressing  (Fig.  X) 
varies  inversely  with  the  basis-weight  of  the  sheet. 
This  effect,  however,  is  constant  for  any  given  pressure 
applied. 

Two  poi7its  of  pai-tiruhn-  value  are  showing  in  these 
results.  Xhuform  ])ressures  must  be  applied  to  the  test- 
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and  heavier  basis-weights  of  sheet.  This  increasi'  is 
still  noticeable  at  very  high  pressures,  the  maximum 
pressures  used  in  these  tests  (one  ton  per  square  iiich^ 
.still  showing  this  condition  plainly. 
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FIG.    X 


siieets  if  uniform  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
tests  and  light-weight  test-sheets  must  lie  used  if 
maximum  strength-figures  are  desired.  The  best 
weight  of  test-sheet  to  be  used,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  ease  and  reliability  in  formation,  and  suit- 
ability for  testing  purposes,  is  the  75  pound  sheet. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  inoisture-eontent  of  the 
sheet  at  the  time  of  pressing  would  have  a  decided 
effect  on  the  results  obtained,  so  that  in  order  to  es- 
tablish this  point  Test  No.  3  was  cari-ied  out. 
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Test  No.  3. — The  Determination  of  the  Effect  of  the 
Moisture-Content  before  pressing  on  the  Strength  de- 
veloped under  different  pressures. 

Test  slu'i'ts  of  basis  weinlit  of  75  lb.  were  useil  in 
this  test.  The  effect  of  variations  in  pi'essures  over 
the  same  range  as  previouslj'  used  was  determined  on 
test-sheets  eontaiiiinp:  moisture-contents  of  90  per  cent.. 
7")  per  cent.,  and  40  per  cent.,  previous  to  heinfr  pi'css- 
ed. 

The  results  of  these  llii'ee  series  are  |?iven  in  Table 
111 
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the  results  of  the  tensile  tests  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  curves  should  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive i)ositions  in  the  bursting  tests  thus  making  75  per 
eent  the  optimum  condition. 

That  the  90  per  cent  sheets  have  a  tendency  to  act 
rather  erratically  under  the  [)ressures  is  showing  in 
Fii!.  XIII.  where  it  is  seen  that  the  per  cent,  less  in 
moisture  increases  witli  increase  in  pressure  up  to  a 
certain  point,  after  which  it  starts  to  decrease. 

SUMMARY 

It  hiis  been  sliowii  that   in  the  pressing  of  test-sheets 
BI.E  III 


Test  No.  3 


The  Determination  of  the  Effect  of  the  Moisture-Content  Before  Pressing  on  the  Strength 
developed  under  different  Pressures. 
Constants — 

Rate  of  Loadiiifi;.  —  0.0l.'4  ft.  per  miu. 
Duration  of  Load.  —  4  mins. 
Basis-Weijrht.  —  75  lbs. 


Variablcs- 


Moisture-Content  before  Pressing. 
Pressure  applied. 


'res.-*.    \h.    per       Moisture     after 

Mui>tuii'     hffnrt' 

Moisture 

$1).   ill. 

pressing    p.    c. 

pivssins  p.  c. 

extr 

.irtod  p.  !■ 

Series 

(a) 

Moisture  before  Pressing 

90 

p.c. 

0 

200 

92^3 

52.9 

42.7 

400 

92.0 

47.0 

48.9 

600 

90.8 

42.8 

52.9 

800 

91.2 

40.8 

55.3 

1000 

91 .  :i 

38.6 

57.7 

14(10 

Series 

(b) 

Moisture  before  Pressing 

75 

p.c. 

0 

200 

74.3 

33.4 

55 . 0 

400 

76.6 

31.3 

59.2 

600 

74.7 

29.6 

60.4 

soo 

75.6 

28.2 

62.7 

1000 

78.8 

29.5 

62.8 

1400 

75.8 

26.4 

65 . 2 

2000 

Series 

(c) 

Moisture 

before  pressing 

40 

p.c. 

0 

40.. s 

200 

46.5 

19^1 

59.0 

400 

38.9 

11.7 

70.0 

600 

39.8 

10.8 

72.9 

800 

42.1 

10.9 

74.1 

1000 

44.7 

12.0 

71   2 

H;isK-\\'eight 


74 
74.5 
73.0 
75.0 
73.5 
74.0 
75.5 


74.0 
73.5 
71.5 
74.0 
74.5 
74.5 
77.5 
74.0 


75.0 
74.5 
74.0 

75.0 
74.5 
7.').0 


Tliitkiicss  Bursting  .StrciiKth   Tensile     Srenptli 

p.    c.    points       Urcaking     Lengtli 
per    lb.  in    Yards 


.02 

.0075 

.0068 

.006 

.0058 

.0055 


.014 

.007 

.0065 

.0062 

.0062 

.006 

.006 


.005, 


.009 

.007 

.006 

.0055 

.0052 

.0052 


14.8 
44.0 
52.1 
55.4 
59.6 
61.1 
C7.3 


26.7 
46.5 
52.7 
56.5 
57.6 
60.0 
63.1 
73.4 


36.8 
38.9 
40.0 
41.0 
42.0 
45.0 


i  hese  rcMiits  are  shown  m  the  form  of  curves. 
Fig.  XI        Ctirves  showing  the  effect  of  iloisture-Con- 
tent  before  pressing  on  strength  develop- 
ed   under    different    pressures    (Bursting 
Tests.) 
Fig.  XI 1       Curves  showing  the  effect  of  Moisture-Con- 
tent before  pressing  on  the  strength  de- 
veloped under  different   pressiu-es    (Ten- 
sile Tests.) 
Fig.  XIll     Curves  showing  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
Moisture-Content   for   different     original 
Moisture-Contents. 
It  may  be  said,  from  an  examination  of  Figs.  XI  and 
XII  that  a   moisture-content     of  75  per  eent     before 
pressing  is  an  optimum.     The  crossing  of  the  75  per 
cent  and  the  95  per  eent  curves  in  Fig.  XI  is  rather 
hard  to  understand,  especially  when  compared  to  Fig. 
XII.      Unfortunately   there    was   not    enough   time    to 
check  these  two  cttrves  to  clear  the  matter  up.     From 


111  the  strength-testing  of  pulps: 


16.13 

54.40 

60.3 

63.3 

66.61 

71.0 

77.7 


27.3 

59.25 

65.95 

68.5 

72.05 

62.9 

79.6 

86.9 


43.85 
49.65 
51.9 
55.46 

57.15 

(iO.85 


(1  ) 


The  strength  developed  is  independent  of  the 
length  of  time  the  pressure  is  applied  (within  the 
limits  of  the  speed  of  the  machine  used.) 
The  strength  increases  with  increase  of  pressure 
applied,  other  conditions  being  constant. 
This  increase  in  strength  is  more  marked  at  the 
lower  pressures  used  and  on  the  lighter  basis- 
weights  of  sheet. 

The  strength  varies  inversely  with  the  basis- 
weight,  other  conditions  being  constant. 
The  strength  varies  independentlv  of  the  mois- 
ture-content before  pre.ssing.  For  the  moisture- 
contents  used  75  per  eent  was  found  to  be  the 
optimum. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  results  of  these  series  of  tests  it  seems  im- 
perative that  the  basis-weight  of  the  test-sheets  used 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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and  the  i)ressures  applied  in  their  formation  should  be 
iu-eurately  specified  in  any  standard  method  for  the 
testing-  of  pulp  for  strength. 
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SULPHATE  MILL  BY  PRODUCTS 

B.    T.    MeBAIN 

Director  of  Mfg.,  Nakoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company 

Waste  to  be  used !  Where  a  ton  of  pulp  is  made, 
almost  two  tons  of  waste  results  iu  the  sulphate  pulp 
business,  when  gross  weight  of  wood  and  sludge  waste 
are  considered  as  against  net  weight  of  pulp  produced. 

Five  sulphate  mill  operators  of  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  have  formed  an  Association  for 
research  work  to  the  end  that  all  valuable  material  in 
what  is  now  waste  from  their  plants  he  reclaimed  in 
the  form  of  by-products  and  markets  found  for  same. 

Arrangements  have  about  been  completed  with  one 
of  the  foremost  Chemical  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  to  superintend  this  research  work  and  while  no 
definite  plan  has  yet  been  outlined,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  men  behind  the  idea  are  among  the  leading 
paper  and  pulj)  manufacturers  of  the  States  named  aiul 
if  it  is  in  the  cards,  the  game  will  be  won.  This  is 
another  place  where  co-operation  between  the  teclinieal 
man  and  the  practical  man  can  work  greatly  to  the 
adavntage  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  chemicals  known  to  be  possible  of 
saving,  yet  to  put  it  as  one  chemical  engineer  spoke 
his  mind,  "I  think  sulphate  pulp  just  happened.  I  don't 
think  anyone  every  worked  it  out  scientifically.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  much  to  be  learned  and  believe  there  are 
greater  possibilities  in  the  by-products  than  in  the  pulp 
itself,  than  there  are  in  the  by-products  of  the  packing 
industry." 

This  is  another  move  to  save  waste.  When  all  the 
waste  in  the  industry  is  saved,  or  arrangements  to  that 
end  perfected,  I  will  start  harping  on  another  tune. 

The  mills  so  far  interested  are : 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Company,  International 
Palls,  Minn. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company,  Oconto 
Falls,  Wis. 

Wausau  Sulphate  Fibre  Company,  Mosinee,  Wis. 

John  Strange  Paper  Company,  McDill,  Wis. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis. 


CELLULOSE  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Dr.  C.  J.  West,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Biblio- 
graphies of  the  Technical  A.ssociation  of  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Industry  has  kindly  offered  to  act  for  the  Cellulose  Di- 
vision of  the  American  Chemical  Society  as  a  receiving  cen- 
ter for  bibliographies  relating  to  any  branch  of  cellulose 
chemistry.  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  those  having  such  biblio- 
graphies will  send  a  copy  to  Dr.  West,  c.  o.  National  Re- 
search Council,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Dr.  West  has  kindly  offered  to  assemble  all 
material  received  and  make  it  available  to  anyone  interest- 
ed. It  is  hoped  that  a  large  amount  of  duplication  of  effort 
can  be  avoided  in  this  way 

G.  J.   Esselen,  Jr.,   Chairman,  Cellulose   Division. 
American  Chemical  Society 


Put   the   message   in    print   to-day,    for   to-morrow    the 
thought  is  gone. 


600  SOC  lOOO  I2O0  tfOO 

Pressure  -  Poonds  per  sq  /ncA . 
FIG.  XIII 


The  mind  in  greatest  fault  must  lie 
Which  from  itsef  can  never  fly. 


-Horace 
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Stock  Saving" With  And  Without  Sa\  e-AUs 


E.  J.  TRIMBEY 


(Trimbey  Machine  Wor 

Among  the  stock  losses  of  a  paper  mill  is  the  good 
fibre  which  escapes  in  the  so-called  "white  water."  In 
extreme  cases  this  maj'  amount  to  ten  per  cent.,  or 
more,  of  the  total  production,. and  unlike  the  losses 
from  the  barkers  or  from  screenings,  it  is  more  or  less 
disguised  and  hidden  and  due  to  its  dilution  and  to 
the  fact  tliat  it  generally  finds  its  way  to  the  river 
through  covered  drains  or  sewers  the  extent  of  the 
losses  from  this  source  is  many  times  unsuspeeted  by 
the  owners. 

It  is  easj'  to  say  that  valuable  raw  material  should 
not  be  wasted  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  urge  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
losses  to  the  lowest  practical  point,  but  many  times  it 
has  been  difficult  to  convince  the  owners  that  these 
losses  existed  or  could  be  reduced  at  small  expense. 
When  approached  on  this  sub.iect  an  elderly  President 
once  told  the  writer, — "Young  man!  I  was  making  pa- 
per before  you  were  born  !  How  can  you  come  into 
my  mill  and  show  ME  how  to  save  stock?" 

Mrs.  Brown  may  admit  that  AiVillie  -Tones  is  a  bad 
boy  but  she  knows  that  her  .Tnhnny  has  none  of  his 
bad  habits.  In  the  same  way.  any  Superintendent  will 
admit  that  there  are  white  water  losses  in  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  and  he's  certain  that  his  friends  up  tlic 
river  are  wasting  tons  of  good  stock, — he  knows  this 
because  it  plugs  up  his  filters.  He  probabh-  doesn't 
know  what  comes  to  the  filters  of  the  mills  downstream 
and  with  deepest  sincerity  will  assure  you  that  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  occurs  in  HIS  mill,  he  knows  what  to 
do,  and  besides  he  is  fully  equipped  with  Save-alls. — 
and  lulled  into  false  security  by  the  name  he  does  not 
cheek  up  their  operation  or  make  a  survey  of  the  sew- 
ers to  find  out  ho-w  much  good  fibre  is  going  through 
them  into  the  river.  Had  these  machines  been  called 
"Save-Forty-Per-Centers"  rather  than  "Save- ALLS" 
more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  richness  of  the 
wjiite  water  going  to  them.  Then  too,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  Save-alls  once  installed  are  more  or  less  forgot- 
ten by  the  mill  owners.     The  logical   location   for  a 


ks.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.) 

Save-all  from  the  standpoint  of  power  consumption  is  in 
the  basement  where  its  supply  can  come  by  gravity, 
and  the  old  adage  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind"  applies 
to  Save-alls  as  well  as  to  persons.  While  their  con- 
tinuous and  efficient  operation  is  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  mill  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
running  of  the  paper  machine;  if  it  was,  and  if  Avhen 
the  belt  ran  off  or  the  wire  facing  tore  off,  the  paper 
machine  should  stop  they  would  receive  more  careful 
attention  than  they  generally  do. 

We  do  not  wish  to  criticize  Save-alls  or  their  use,  foi- 
they-  have  their  place  and  a  very  important  one  in  the 
economical  operation  of  every  pulp  and  paper  mill; 
hut  there  are  other  and  better  ways  of  meeting  the 
"white  water"  problem  than  by  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  Save-alls.  They  should  be  considered  as  watch-dogs 
guarding  against  the  loss  of  stock,  and  when  the  save- 
all  is  rolling  off  a  thick  sheet  of  pulp,  instead  of  re- 
garding this  is  an  indicator  of  efficient  mill  operation 
it  should  be  taken  as  a  signal  that  somewhere  back  in 
the  stock  handling  system  leakage  and  loss  are  occur- 
ring :  for,  as  a  rule,  high  ef ficency  of  the  save-alls 
means  low  efficiency  of  the  Avhite  water  and  stock 
handling  systems  in  the  mill. 

In  most  mills  water  costs  nothing  except  for  pump- 
ing or  comes  from  a  gravity  supply.  Plenty  of  fresh 
water  is  needed,  but  generally  more  than  a  plenty  is 
used.  A  stock  handling  system  is  after  all  like  a  pint 
cup,  it  holds  so  much  and  no  more.  The  tanks  are 
larger  than  pint  cups  to  be  sure,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  become  full  and  then,  for  every  gallon  of  fresh 
M-ater  that  is  added  to  the  system,  a  gallon  of  water 
must  leave  the  system,  and  in  leaving  takes  its  toll  in 
the  form  of  filler  or  fibres. 

No  wire  covered  save-all  and  no  settling  tank  re- 
moves all  the  stock  from  the  water  coming  to  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  larger  newsprint  mills  where 
the  volume  of  water  to  be  handled  is  so  great  and  where 
the  pulp  supply  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  form 
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of  '-soft  stock"  requiring  practieally  no  thinning  be- 
fore going  to  the  machine  chest. 

One  way  to  attack  the  problem  of  reducing  the  white 
water  losses  is  to  take  the  mill  as  you  find  it,  accept  the 
volume  and  richness  of  the  excess  water  as  a  necessary 
evil,  choose  a  good  type  of  >8ave-all.  and  install  enough 
of  them  to  handle  the  entire  flow ;  but  do  not  stop  with 
the  installation.  See  that  they  are  ail  kept  in  repair, 
that  the  deckle  straps  are  kept  in  place,  the  facings 
are  changed  when  torn  or  worn  out,  and  by  frequent 
comparisons  of  tlie  richness  of  their  supply  and  their 
discharge,  keep  them  at  their  best  efficiency;  it  will 
be  low  enough  at  best,  and  you  can  never  hope  to  eli- 
minate the  loss  entirely  as  long  as  you  find  need  for 
save-alls.  As  long  as  water  goes  through  the  cylinder, 
or  out  the  settling  tank  overflow  you  may  be  assured 
it  will  take  its  toll  of  fibre  and  filler  along  with  it. 

Another  way  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  use 
the  proverbial  "ounce  of  prevention."  Go  through  the 
mill  and  reduce  the  use  of  fresh  water  to  a  minimum. 
Do  not  cripple  operations  by  trying  to  carry  this  too 
far  at  first,  simply  shut  off  the  unnecessary  use  of 
fresh  water.  It  may  seem  easier  to  stick  the  end  of  the 
hose  into  the  pit  then  to  shut  off  the  valve  but  let  us 
see  what  that  hose  stream  will  cost  you  in  fibre  loss  in 
one  year.  The  50  gallons  per  minute  which  it  adds 
means  that  an  additional  72,000  gallons  per  day  leaves 
the  save-alls.  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age amount  of  stock  in  this  water  leaving  the  save-alls 
is  2  lbs.  per  1000  gallons,  or  144  pounds  per  day,  worth 
about  $500  per  year  at  $25  per  ton. 

Isn't  it  worth  while  to  shut  off  hose  streams  at  $500 
per  year  each?  This  looks  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
don't  call  it  the  harmless  ravings  of  a  man  who  never 
saw  a  save-all  or  a  white  water  sewer,  try  it  for  your- 
self; stick  a  healthy  one-inch  hose  stream  into  a  barrel 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  fill  it  in  about  a  minute;  then  fil- 
ter an  average  sample  of  the  water  leaving  your  save- 
alls  and  don't  be  surprised  if  instead  2  jjounds  per 
1000  gallons  it  tests  4  or  even  6. 

When  you  have  reduced  your  fresh  water  to  a  min- 
imum, the  next  step  is  to  keep  all  unnecessary  stock 
out  of  your  white  water  system.  For  example, — go 
through  the  pulp  mill  and  test  the  discharge  water 
from  EACH  thickener.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  chemical  analysis  of  each  sample.  Have  a  supply  of 
2-oz.  bottles  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  numbers  of 
the  thickeners;  fill  each  with  the  white  water  from  its 
thickener  and  set  them  aside  for  an  hour  to  settle.  If 
the  deckles  or  packing  straps  on  any  have  slipped  out 
of  place  at  the  bottom,  if  a  wire  facing  is  cracked,  or 
if  for  any  other  cause  stock  is  leaking  into  the  white 
water  compartment  it  is  at  once  shown  up  by  the  in- 
creased amount  of  stock  in  the  water  from  that  parti- 
cular machine,  which  can  be  shut  down  and  repaired. 
"Without  this  simple  test  it  might  have  gone  on  un- 
noticed for  several  days  as  even  very  rich  white  water 
from  one  thickener  would  hardly  be  noticeable  when 
mixed  with  a  dozen  or  more  which  were  all  right.  To 
be  sure,  the  save-alls,  if  kept  in  good  repair  would  have 
caught  part  of  it,  but  by  stopping  the  leak  at  its 
source  you  have  made  a  100%  saving  on  that  particular 
item  and  besides  have  relieved  the  stock  handling  sys- 
.  tem  of  recirculating  that  amount  of  stock. 

Generally  the  white  water  from  ground  wood  press- 
es is  much  thinner  than  from  thickeners,  don't  mix 
the  two  but  use  all  of  the  richer  water  you  can  back 
in  the  system  and  send  the  thinner  water  to  the  save- 
aUs. 


On  the  paper  machines,  don't  mix  the  tray  water  or 
water  from  the  wire  with  that  from  the  suction  boxes. 
You'll  find  the  latter  only  about  30%  as  rich  as  the 
former.  You  can't  use  all  of  both,  and  the  tray  or 
wire  water  alone  is  not  enough  (unless  you  are  run- 
ning without  trays  and  are  using  an  excessive  amount 
of  shower  water)  so  arrange  to  use  all  the  richer  water, 
make  uj)  the  deficiency  with  suction  water  and  send  the 
balance  of  the  suction  water  to  the  save-alls. 

Watch  out  for  leaks  of  stock  into  your  white  water 
system,  or  for  leaks  of  stock  or  rich-  white  water  into 
your  save-alls  supply  s.vstem.  For  example,  if  you 
have  a  bad  edge  on  the  sheet  set  the  "squirt"  just  far 
enough  to  trim  this  and  give  a  good  edge,  don't  set 
it  in  to  cut  off  an  inch  of  the  sheet  to  follow  around 
beneath  the  couch  into  the  white  water  pit.  If  you 
wash  felts  "on  the  fly"  without  shutting  the  stock  off 
the  wire,  see  that  this  thick  stock  is  dumped  back  to 
the  chest  and  not  allowed  to  lie  in  the  pit  to  be  gradual- 
ly broken  up  by  the  shower  water  and  carried  to  the 
save-alls :  they  may  recover  40%  to  60%  of  it  for  you. 
but  every  pound  that  you  put  back  into  the  chest 
means  100%  recovery. 

A  Measuring  System  for  white  water  losses  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  By  placing  a  weir  in  the  white  water 
sewer  leaving  the  save-alls  a  record  of  the  flow  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Liquid  Level  Recorder,  and 
either  by  means  of  an  automatic  Sampler  or  samples 
dipped  at  hourly  intervals  by  the  save-all  attendant,  a 
cleaner  or  some  other  "emploj^ee  in  that  part  of  the  mill, 
and  stored  in  a  container,  a  sample  can  be  secured 
which  will  represent  an  average  for  the  24  hours.  This 
sample  is  filtered  and  weighed  by  tlie  Laboratory  and 
together  with  the  volume  gives  a  measure  of  the  total 
loss  for  the  day.  Plotting  this  loss  from  day  to  da.v 
gives  an  incentive  to  reduce  it  and  if  leaks  occur  and 
the  losses  begin  to  mount  higher  an  investigation  can 
be  made  at  once  to  determine  the  cause. 

Such  a  measuring  system  gives  the  only  means  of 
knowing  what  this  loss  amounts  to  from  day  to  day, 
as  no  dependance  can  be  placed  on  the  book-figures 
showing  the  pounds  of  pulp  used  per  ton  of  paper 
made.  No  one  knows  how  much  pulp  is  used  where  it 
is  handled  as  soft  stock.  A  "cord"  may  be  a  "cord,"' 
l)ut  the  yield  of  pulp  from  it  at  different  mills  or  in 
the  same  mill  at  different  times,  remains  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  of  paper  making,  and  not  until 
all  the  stock  used  is  metered  ean  we  hope  to  have  even 
approximate  figures. 

The  sewer  loss  figures  are  [lositive.  If  you  are  meas- 
uring all  the  sewers  and  find  this  loss  has  increased 
by  1%,  you  know  that  it  is  an  actual  and  not  a  fic- 
titious loss,  and  search  out  the  cause  for  it.  Without 
such  a  measuring  system  many  a  heavy  loss  has  been 
hidflen  by  "large"  cords  of  ^vood  which  made  the 
l)0ok-figures  show  a  low  percentage  of  stock  used  per 
pound  of  paper  made. 

As  we  said  before, — Save-alls  are  needed;  l)ut  don't 
depend  entirely  upon  their  use, — 

Eliminate  all  unnecessary  fresh  water  from  the  en- 
tire stock  handling  system  by  shutting  off  hose,  re- 
moving unnecessary  showers  and  using  white  water  in 
place  of  fresh  water  whei-evei-  possible. 

Where  you  are  now  using  white  water,  look  into 
the  matter  and  see  if  you  are  using  the  richest  supply 
available. 

Check  over  your  stock  handling  and  white  water 
systems  point  by  point  to  find  the  leaks,  and  do  this 
frequently. 
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Keep  all  unuecessary  stock  or  rich  white  water  out 
of  the  white  water  system. 

When  you  have  reduced  both  the  volume  ami  the 
fil)re  eonteJit  of  the  excess  white  water  to  a  niinimum. 
then, — and  not  until  then,  rely  upon  your  .save-alls  to 


reclaim  as  nuieh  more  as  possible,  by  having  enough  to 
liandle  the  flow,  run  them  slowly,  keep  them  in  good 
repair  and  by  all  means  install  a  white  water  loss 
measuring  system  to  give  you  a  record  of  the  losses 
from  (lav  to  day. 


The  Manufacture  of  Printing  Ink 

And  the  Relation  of  Ink  Properties  to  Printing 
of  all  Grades 

liv  \i.  G.  KAXSOM,  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  Montreal 


The  modern  ink  manufacturing  concern  to-day,  man- 
ufactin-es  ink  for  use  nn  many  surfaces  other  than  paper, 
althoiigh  ink  used  on  other  material  than  paper  is  com- 
paratively not  important  in  regard  to  volume  consumed. 
Considerable  ink  is  used  in  the  printing  of  clotli,  such 
as  bags,  made  of  cotton,  jute,  banners  and  streamers, 
in  ;!ithographing  on  metal,  etc.,  in  which  I  understand 
this  gathering  is  not  interested.  The  printing  proces.ses 
in  which  ink  is  used  are  as  follows : — 

Letter  Press  printing,  that  is,  impressions  from  raised 
surfaces,  such  as  ,iob  printing,  book  and  news-paper 
printing;  lithographing,  or  printing  on  level  surfaces, 
the  principle  of  which  process  is  that  water  will  not  mix 
with  oil  or  grease.  Intaglio  printing,  or  printing  from 
depressed  surfaces,  as  copper-plate  engravings  or  post- 
age stamps  and  bank  notes  and  the  rotogravure  sections 
of  the  modern  daily  papei"s  and  magazine  inserts,  which 
is  becoming  of  very  great  importance.  This  process  is 
now  being  installed  by  news-papers  throughout  the  world 
to  print  their  magazine  and  illustrated  supplements.  It 
will  also  play  a  greater  part  in  job  and  catalogue  prin- 
ing  as  time  goes  on. 

I  will  first  take  up  the  general  manufacture  of  prin- 
ing  from  the  ink  chemist's  point  of  view*,  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Taylor  W.  Au.stead,  Dry  Color  Depart- 
ment, of  the  Ault  &  "Wiborg  Co.,  of  Cincinnati  for  this 
data. 

Printing  ink  may  be  said  to  consist  primarily  of  var- 
nish and  pigment,  together  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  applied  research  and  technical  experience.  These 
factors  are  intimately  related,  since  the  quality  and  prop- 
erties of  the  finished  ink  are  largely  determined  by  the 
fineness,  shade,  strength  and  body  of  the  raw  materials 
Although  actual  manufacturing  experience  has  shown 
that  for  efficient  production  the  varnish,  pigment  and 
ink-making  should  be  conducted  in  separate  depart- 
ments, it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  the  efforts  of 
these  departments  be  closely  co-ordinated  and  frequent 
consultation  should  be  held,  in  order  that  the  varnish 
and  pigment  makers  thoroughly  understand  and  prop- 
erly interpret  the  requirements  of  the  ink  manufact- 
urer. 

It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  present  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the  man- 
ufacturing requirements  of  the  printing-ink  industry. 
An  effort  will  be  made,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  those 
pha.s'es  of  its  technology-  of  most  interest  to  the  chemist 
and  chemical  engineer  and  to  indicate  the  line  along 
which^the  industry  is  developing.  This  treament  nat- 
nrally  falls  under  three  heads,  namely,  varnish,  pigment 
and  finished  printing-ink. 

Printing  Ink   Varnishes 

The  manufacture  of  varnishes  for  ink-making  in- 
volves but  few  features  that  are  not  common  to  the 


varnish  industry.  From  the  chemical  view-point,  a 
deal  or  interest  attaches  to  the  various  varnish  oils, 
principal  among  which  are  linseed,  chinawood  oil  or 
tung  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  rosin  oil,  perilla  oil  and  various 
mineral  oils.  Linseed  oil  is  by  far  the  most  importan' 
for  varnish  making,  because  of  its  superior  dr.ving 
qualities,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  "' bodied"  or 
■'heavied'',  the  better  working  qualities  it  gives  to 
the  ink,  and  its  good  color  and  pleasant  odor. 

Many  procedures  have  been  outlined  by  various  an 
thorities  for  determining  the  quality  of  linseed  oil  by 
means  of  its  specific  gravity,  iodine  number,  acid 
number,  etc.  But  it  has  been  found  through  practice 
that  these  figures  are  not  worth  much  to  the  ink 
maker,  and  their  determination  is  scarcely  worth  his 
while.  He  has  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  make 
varnish  in  the  laboratorj^  by  a  standard  method  and 
then  to  test  the  finished  A'arnish  for  the  properties  re- 
quired of  it.  Exposure  in  a  drying  oven  for  two  hours 
gives  its  drying  value.  The  varnish  should  have 
"flow"  and  not  be  "livery"';  that  is,  it  should  follow 
the  finger  after  it  is  dipped  into  the  varnish  and  not 
be  jelly-like.  The  oil  should  give  a  varnish  of  clear- 
color,  with  a  pleasant  odor,  and  free  from  sediment. 

ChiuaAvood  oil  has  but  a  very  limited  application  in 
the  printing-ink  industry.  Its  use  is  confined  to  ap- 
plications in  which  unusually  rapid  drying  is  essential. 

Soya  bean  oil  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant substitute  for  linseed  oil  in  certain  of  the  indus- 
try's requirements.  It  is  used  either  alone  or  in  mix- 
tures with  linseed  oil,  especially  at  times  when  the 
price  of  linseed  oil  is  exceedingly  high.  Although  it  is 
the  best  of  the  semi-drying  oils,  it  cannot  he  said  to  be 
as  satisfactory  as  linseed  as  a  varnish  oil. 

Only  recently  has  perilla  oil  become  a  factor  in  tlie 
ink  industry.  It  is  imported  from  China,  is  practically 
odorless  and  has  a  good  color.  It  has  most  of  the  good 
qualities  of  linseed  oil,  as  far  as  drying  and  thickening 
are  concei-ned.  The  great  disadvantage  to  its  use  has 
been  the  fact  that  shipments  are  not  uniform  in  char- 
acter and  therefore  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  not  abso- 
lutely dependable. 

Eosin  oil  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  ordinary  rosin  and  is  marked  as  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  run  rosin  oil.  The  oil  ordinarily  used  for 
varnish-making  is  the  first  run.  Varnishes  made  from 
it  cannot,  of  course  be  used  on  bright  pigments,  but 
rosin  oil  makes  excellent  varnishes  for  black  inks,  es- 
pecially when  treated  to  obtain  drj'iug  qualities. 

Mineral  oils  of  various  kinds  are  used  as  varnishes 
in  very  cheap  inks  where  a  porous  paper  stock  is  used. 
They  also  find  application  as  thinners  in  higher-grade 
inks  in  connection  with  rosin  and  linseed  oils. 
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Treating  the  Oils 

Linseed  oil,  as  sueh,  when  ground  with  a  pigment 
would  give  a  sloppy  ink:  it  must  therefore  be  thicken- 
ed or  bodied  to  give  an  ink  of  satisfactory  working 
qualities.  The  raw  linseed  oil,  which  has  about  the 
fluidity  of  water,  can  be  bodied  through  various  inter- 
mediate stages  to  the  consistency  of  molasses  taffy. 
The  various  bodies  are  numbered  as  a  rule  from  0000 
for  the  lightest  to  No.  7  for  the  heaviest  of  the  boiled 
or  blown  oils.  In  the  boiling  process  the  linseed  oil  is 
heated  in  a  copper  kettle  over  a  gas,  coal  or  oil  fire, 
the  temperature  and  time  varying  with  the  grade  to 
be  produced. 

In  blowing  linseed  oil,  air  is  bubbled  through  the  oil 
until  the  desired  body  is  obtained.  The  advantage 
claimed  for  blown  oils  is  a  lower  acid  value  and  there- 
fore better  drying  qualities.  However,  this  better  dry- 
ing is  offset  by  the  fact  that  blown  oils  do  not  mix  as 
easily  with  other  oils  and  varnishes,  the  color  is  not  so 
good,  and  tliey  will  not  lithograph  as  well  as  the  var- 
nishes made  by  external  heating. 

In  making  rosin  oil  varnishes,  the  first  run  oil  is 
used  because  it  is  of  a  heavier  body  at  the  start  and 
the  varnishes  made  from  it  have  greater  dr.ying  qual- 
ities. Rosin  oil  is  heated  and  then  about  1  per  cent  of 
its  free  rosin  acids  are  neutralized  with  lime.  If  more 
is  neutralized  the  varnish  dries  too  rapidly  and  is  likely 
to  form  an  oxidized  film  or  skin.  A  more  uniform 
drying  can  be  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
some  drier  such  for  example  as  about  2  per  cent  of 
lead  and  manganese  resinates. 

Driers  and  Retarders 

A  drier,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  a  substance  which  when 
added  to  a  varnish  acts  as  an  oxygen  carrier  and  thus 
accelerates  the  oxidation  of  the  varnish  and  causes  it 
to  dry. 

In  contrast  to  the  driers  there  are  substances  which 
actually  prevent  dr.ving.  Among  these  the  most  not- 
able is  selenium,  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
which  retards  drying  to  an  extent  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  present.  Recent  experiments  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  to  a  lesser  extent  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  carbon  blacks  will  retard  their  drying. 
Blacks  which  are  fi-ee  from  sulphur  dry  much  more 
readily  than  blacks  which  contain  that  element.  It 
is  a  M-ell-knowii  fact  tliat  pigments  made  from  basic 
dyes  are  notoriously  poor  drici-s  and  excess  drier  has 
to  be  added  to  the  inks. 

The  driers  in  most  common  use  are  the  liiuileate, 
resinate  and  tungstate  of  lead,  the  borate  and  resinate 
of  manganese,  and  the  acetate  and  resinate  of  cobalt. 

Each  uu'tallic  drier  may  be  said  to  have  a  different 
use,  depending  upon  its  drying  qualities.  Cobalt  com- 
pounds are  the  best  dried.  Their  action  is  to  dry  quickly 
on  the  surface,  giving  a  hard  film.  It  is  surprising  how 
small  a  quantity  of  cobalt,  calculated  as  the  nn^tal,  is 
necessary.  One  hundredth  of  one  per  cent  will  often 
dry  an  ink  satisfactorily.  Manganese  treated  oil  dries 
peculiarly  in  that  the  ink  remains  raw  for  some  time 
and  then  suddenly  hardens.  Lead  treated  oil  dries 
gradually  and  ink  in  which  it  is  used  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  sticky.  ]\Iaii!rancse  and  lead  together,  how- 
ever, Avill  rrive  a  well-balanced  drying  effect. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  drying  of  an  ink  is  not 
independent  of  the  paper  stock  on  which  the  ink  is  to 
be  used,  the  oxidation  which  occurs  is  not  only  affect- 
ed by  the  metallic  driers,  but  also,  either  positively  or 


negatively,  by  the  fillers  and  pigments  used  in  mak- 
ing the  paper.  Too  often  the  ink-maker  is  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  kind  of  paper  on  which  his  ink  is  to 
be  used.  He  tries  to  meet  an  average  condition  and 
frequently  has  his  ink  returned  because  it  has  not 
dried  properly,  Avhen  the  fault  lies  in  the  paper. 

Ink   Pigments 

In  the  manufacture  of  printing-inks  two  general 
classes  of  pigments  are  used  (exclusive  of  carbon 
blacks)  —  namely,  the  natural  or  earth  colors  and  the 
artificial  colors.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  ochres, 
umbers  and  siennas;  to  the  latter  class,  the  organic 
lakes,  the  chrome  yellows  and  the  iron  blues. 

The  natural  colors  are  noted  for  their  fastness  to 
light  and  for  their  resistance  to  alkalis,  acids  and 
bleaches.  However,  they  are  not  easily  worked,  do 
not  cover  well,  have  a  tendency  to  fill  up  the  plates, 
and  have  little  tinctoi-ial  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manufactured  colors  yield  an  infinite  variety  of 
shades,  have  great  color  strength  and  work  well  in 
varnish.  Many  of  them,  too,  are  comparatively  fast 
to  light  and  to  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis. 


Organic  Color  Lake« 

In  making  an  organic  lake  the  manufacturer  at- 
tempts to  render  the  d.ye  as  insoluble  as  possible.  This 
is  done  by  treating  the  soluble  d.ye  with  barium  or 
calcium  chloride,  thereby  forming  the  barium  or  cal- 
cium lakes  of  the  dye,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  are  in- 
soluble. Or  in  place  of  the  soluble  d.ve  an  insoluble 
product  may  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  inter- 
mediates such  as  the  formation  of  the  para  reds  by 
the  coupling  of  diazotized  paranitraniline  with  beta- 
napthol. 

Most  organic  lakes  have  too  high  a  tinctorial  value 
to  be  used  as  such.  Besides,  they  do  not  give  as  good 
working  qualities  as  when  diluted  with  an  inert  base. 
The  100  per  cent  color  lakes  are  known  as  toners  and 
the  diluted  coloi's  are  referred  to  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  pure  color  present. 

Bases  for  Color  Lakes 

The  usual  bases  for  printing-ink  colors,  are  blanc- 
fixe,  aluminum  hydrates  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Blanc-fixe  is  used  as  the  base  for  the  cheaper  colors  de- 
signed for  poster  or  bag  inks.  The  artificial  barium 
sulphate  is  preferred  to  the  naturally  occurring  liary- 
tes,  which  is  very  rarely  used  in  printing-inks  because 
it  is  gritty.  Blanc-fixe  is  of  two  kinds,  the  precipitated 
and  the  by-product  material.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  by-product  blanc-fixe  is  usually  unsuited  for 
lithographic  inks  because  of  its  action  with  water.  The 
ink  from  such  a  base  becomes  pasty  because  of  its 
water  absorption  or,  in  exaggerated-  cases,  it  may  liter- 
ally "go  to  pieces"  and  break  down  entirely.  Preci- 
pitated blanc-fixe  should  be  white,  neutral  and  fuee 
from  sulphides.  Sulphides  very  often  give  trouble  in 
connection  with  copper  plates  or  when  the  blanc-fixe 
is  mixed  with  a  lead  chromate  yellow. 

Aluminum  hydrate  is  very  transparent  and  is  thei-e- 
fore  suitable  for  process  inks  where  one  color  must  be 
seen  through  the  color  above  it.  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  hydrates 
for  color  lakes.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  from  alurai 
num  sulphate  and  soda  ash.  The  former  should  be  free 
from  iron,  since  ferric  hydroxide  gives  the  aluminum 
hydrate  a  dirty,  brownish  color.  Precipitation  is  best 
effected  in  dilute  solutions,  10  per  cent  or  less,  be- 
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cause  too  great  a  concentration  is  likely  to  give  a  prod- 
uct which  dries  out  too  much.  The  base  should  be  care- 
fully washed  to  free  it  from  soluble  sulphates,  as  these 
are  likely  to  give  trouble  in  lakes  preeipitateil  with 
barium  chloride  where  tlie  presence  of  barium  sulphate 
would  throw  the  color  toward  the  semi-transparent 
side.  Cases  have  been  known  of  batches  of  color  made 
from  the  barium  lake  of  litho  red  where  the  addition 
of  poorly  washed  aluminum  hydrate  has  caused  tlie 
lake  to  lose  its  bluish  shade  and  take  on  a  yellower 
shade,  due  to  the  barium  leaving  the  dye  and  combin- 
ing with  the  free  sulphate  in  the  hydrate. 

A  base  which  is  quite  popular  is  a  mixture  of  blanc- 
fixe  and  aluminum  hydrate.  In  this  base,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  the  blaue-fixe 
is  combined  with  the  high  finish  and  luster  given  by 
the  aluminum  hydrate. 

Para  and  Toluidine  Reds 

The  red  organic  lakes  present  the  greatest  variation 
in  color  from  tlie  yellow-red,  almost  orange  shade,  of 
a  light  para  red  to  the  deep  blue  shade  of  the  cosines. 
The  good  old  standby  of  the  ink-maker,  as  of  the 
painter,  is  paranitraniline  red.  The  light  shade  is  pro- 
duced by  combining  diazotized  paranitraniline  with 
beta-napthoL  The  deep  shade  is  produced  —  and  here 
is  one  of  Nature's  mj'steries  —  by  the  addition  of  about 
5  per  cent  of  beta-napthol  monosulphonic  acid  P  to 
the  beta.  Paranitraniline  gives  nothing  like  the  same 
shade  with  F  acid  alone;  the  shade  results  only  when 
the  color  is  heated  and  furthermore,  the  addition  of 
too  much  F  acid  is  likely  to  throw  the  color  over  to  the 
brown  shade  and  cause  it  to  lose  its  blue  tone  entireh'. 

The  para  reds  are  popular  because  of  their  good 
working  qualities,  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  the 
intermediates  entering  into  their  production,  their  re- 
lative fastness  to  light  and  to  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalis. 

A  color  of  even  greater  permanency  is  toluidine  red 
from  diazotized  raeta-nitro-paratoluidine  and  beta- 
napthol.  The  cost  of  the  former  intermediate  makes 
its  use  not  quite  so  common.  An  interesting  incident 
grew  out  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Anstead  to  improve 
upon  the  quality  of  the  post-war  toluidine  reds.  The 
laboratory  results  were  fine  and  bright  and  so  too 
were  the  results  on  the  semi-commercial  scale  tests, 
but  the  first  four  or  five  large  plant  batches  were 
miserable  failures.  Temperatures  were  checked,  dilu- 
tions were  checked,  materials  were  cheeked,  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally  the  only  difference  tliat  could  be  seen 
was  that  lead  brine  coils  were  being  used  to  cool  the 
diazo  solution,  whereas  ice  had  been  used  in  the  labor- 
atory and  the  semi-plant  operation.  In  the  next  run 
ice  was  therefore  used  and  the  diazotization  was  car- 
ried on  in  such  a  vat  free  from  lead.  The  results  were 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Lithol  Reds  and  Eosine  Lakes 

The  next  colors  in  importance  to  the  toluidine  reds 
are  the  lakes  made  from  litholred,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Tobias  acid  (2-napthtliylamine  —  1  sulphonic 
acid)  with  betanapthol.  The  sodium  salt  is  used  alone 
or  diluted  with  white  to  give  a  yellowish  red ;  when 
the  sodium  salt  is  boiled  with  barium  chloride  a  bluer 
shade  results.  Treatment  with  calcium  chloride  pro- 
duces a  very  deep,  bluish  red.  An  interesting  fact  to 
be  noted  in  connection  with  the  litholcolors  is  that 
the  calcium  lake  will  stand  baking,  whereas  the  sodium 
and  barium  lakes  will  not.     In  purchasing  the  dye. 


care  must  be  taken  to  see  tlial  it  does  not  give  lakes 
which  "bleed"  in  oil.  This  bleeding  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  beta-napththylamine  arising  from  the  use 
of  impure  Tobias  acid.  Ijithol  reds  now  appearing  on 
the  market  as  a  rule  arc  free  from  this  objectionable 
feature.  This  oil-bleeding  is  a  serious  defect  in  fine 
printing  because  the  color  will  strike  through  the  oil 
and  can  be  seen  to  stain  the  reverse  side  of  the  paper. 

Eosine  lakes  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
process  work  where  a  very  pure  red  of  bluish  hue  is 
desii-ed.  The  lakes  can  be  preparcMl  from  eosine  l)y 
precipitation  with  leaii  nitrate  or  lead  acetate,  but  it 
is  more  economical  to  prepare  them  from  the  bromo 
acids.  Eosine  is  the  sodium  salt  of  tetrabromofluores- 
cein,  whereas  the  bromo  acid  is  the  acid  of  the  same 
compound.  If  the  acid  is  used  it  is  first  dissolved  in 
alkali  and  then  re-precipitated  as  the  lead  salt.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  greater  strength  is  to  be  had 
from  tlie  bromo  acid  than  from  the  corresponding 
eosine.  Bromo  acids  are  to  be  had  in  two  classes,  the 
boiling  bromos,  which  are  precipitated  and  boiled,  and 
the  non-boiling  bromos,  which  are  struck  at  lower 
temperatures.  The  first  class  gives  a  bronze  red  while 
the  second  class  gives  a  red  of  dark  overtone  and  more 
transparency. 

These  are  the  main  divisions  of  the  reds,  though 
many  others  might  be  named.  In  fact,  a  well-equipped 
printing-ink  concern  uses  20  to  25  different  red  pig- 
ments. Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  with  red 
pigments  that  the  stronger  and  brighter  the  color  the 
less  permanent  it  is  to  light.  For  instance,  the  bright, 
clean  eosine  and  rhodamine  lakes  are  very  fugitive 
with  light,  whereas  the  duller  para  reds  and  madder 
lakes  are  comparatively  permanent. 

Blue  Pigments 

The  lilue  pigments  used  in  the  greatest  quantitj'  are 
the  so-called  iron  blues.  They  vary  in  shade  from  a 
greenish  blue  to  the  blue  of  a  reddish,  almost  purplish 
cast.  Before  1914  nearly  all  the  blues  were  made  from 
potassium  ferro-cyanide,  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  sodium  ferro-cj'anide.  The  impression 
existed  in  pre-M-ar  daj's  that  good  blues  could  not  be 
made  from  prussiate  of  soda.  However,  that  impres- 
sion was  speedily  removed  from  necessity  when  the 
supply  of  potash  was  cut  off  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  American  dry-color  maker  learned  that  very 
good  blues  could  be  made  from  prussiate  of  soda.  Even 
now  when  prussiate  of  potash  is  available,  the  soda 
blues  have  not  lost  their  popularity. 

Ultramarine  blue,  another  pigment  of  great  utility 
because  of  its  cheapness  and  resistance  to  alkali,  has 
reached  a  perfection  in  England  and  America  never 
known  before,  even  among  the  products  of  the  best 
European  makers. 

The  only  blue  lake  used  to  any  great  extent  is  pea- 
cock blue,  the  barium  lake  of  patent  blue.  This  is  used 
largely  in  process  inks  on  account  of  its  pure  blue 
tone.  The  peacock  blues  of  war  times  and  post-war 
times  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  product  was  helped  some  by  imported  dyes,  but 
now  the  American  manufacturers  are  making  very 
good  patent  blue. 


Other  Ink   Pigments 

The  yellow  pigments  in  greatest  demand  are  the 
clirome  yellows  made  from  sodium  bichromate  and 
lead  acetate.  To  a  basic  lead  acetate  solution  is  added 
a  bichromate  solution  containing  sulphuric  acid.   The 
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lead  chromate  formed  varies  all  the  way  from  a  light 
lemon  yellow  to  an  orange,  depending  on  tlieir  re- 
action. The  light  yellows  show  an  aeid  reaction,  the 
medium  yellows  are  prafitieally  neutral  lead  chromate, 
while  tlie  orange  yellows  are  made  by  hoiling  the  pre- 
cipitated lead  chromate  with  caustic  soda  or  soda  ash, 
tlierehy    forming  the  basic   lead   chromate. 

Yellow  lakes  from  the  barium  precipitation  of  acid 
yellow  dyes  are  used  where  a  transparent  yellow  is  de- 
sired in  contrast  to  the  opaque  chrome  yellows. 

Most  of  the  purples  and  violets  are  made  from 
methyl  violet  which  can  be  had  in  a  great  variety  of 
shades  from  the  very  red  (K)  to  the  very  blue  (6B). 
Where  brilliancy  of  color  and  no  great  amount  of  per- 
manency are  required,  the  usual  method  is  to  i)recip- 
itate  the  methyl  violet  with  tannic  acid  and  tartar 
emetic.  However,  under  patents  now  licensed  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  violet  lakes  may  be  produced 
from  methyl  violet  by  precipitation  with  sodium 
tungstate  or  with  phosphotungstic  acid.  This  increases 
the  permanency  of  the  violet  lakes  to  a  renuirkable 
degree  and  raises  them  from  the  "fugitive"  to  the 
"semi-permanent"  class.  The  peculiar  thing  about 
the  lakes  so  produced  is  that  when  acted  upon  by  light 
they  turn  darker.  This  increased  permanency  may  be 
extended  to  some  of  the  other  basic,  dyes  like  fuchsine, 
malachite  green,  and  Victoria  blue,  but  the  lakes  of 
these  dyes  have  not  the  variety  of  application  that  the 
(uirplc  lakes  have. 

Manufacturing  Kinks 

111  the  manufacture  of  pigments  a  good  washing  is 
necessary  because  the  salts  formed  on  drying  down 
with  the  pigment  not  only  reduce  the  strength  but  are 
likely  to  affect  the  ink,  especially  when  intended  for 
lithographic  purposes  where  the  action  of  the  salts  with 
the  water  may  destroy  the  working  qualities  of  the  ink. 
Drying  must  be  watched  closely  in  pigment  making. 

Some  colors  are  readily  affected  by  heat  and  it  is 
better  in  most  eases  to  dry  for  a  longer  time  at  a  low 
temperature  than  to  heat  too  high  in  order  to  speed 
up  drj-ing.  About  160  deg.  F.  is  a  very  good  tempera- 
ture for  the  drj'ing  ovens.  The  general  scheme  is  to 
draw  air  tlirough  coils  heated  by  steam.  This  heated 
air  then  passes  over  the  color,  which  is  in  thin  cakes  on 
drying  racks.  Exhaust  steam  from  the  boilers  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  here. 

When  dried,  the  color  is  ground.  The  finer  the  color 
up  to  certain  limits,  the  better  it  can  be  ground  on  the 
ink  mill  with  varnish.  About  60  to  80  mesh  is  the  pro- 
per fineness.  Finer  than  80  mesh  makes  the  color  too 
fluffy  and  causes  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  waste.  In 
order  t  oget  uniformity  the  color  is  ground  into  large 
mixers  holding  200  pounds  or  more.  It  can  then  be 
strengthened  if  weak,  or  cut  down  if  too  strong  As 
a  rule  a  composite  of  several  batches  of  [)igment  are 
mixed  at  one  time,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  every  batch  of  pigment  identical  and  this  mclliod 
strikes  a  good  average.  Standards  for  comparison 
purposes  should  be  taken  the  same  way.  Too  often  ilie 
enthusiastic  color  man,  on  seeing  a  remarkably-  line 
batch  come  though  the  factory,  adopts  it  as  the  stand- 
ard, sends  out  samples  and  then  has  tough  sledding  to 
duplicate  it,  whereas  if  lie  had  taken  an  average  of  eight 
or  ten  factory  batches  he  would  be  nearer  the  true 
standard.  Another  dangerous  practice  is  to  send  out 
samples  of  laboratoy  lots  lieiore  tliey  have  been  dupli- 
cated in  the  plant. 


The  improvement  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  quality 
of  the  dj-es  and  pigments  produced  has  been  remark- 
able. Old  standai'ds  adopted  during  the  war  look  dull 
and  muddy  by  contrast  with  colors  produced  with  im- 
proved dyes  and  intermediates.  Along  with  the  im- 
provement in  colors  has  come  an  increased  discrimina- 
tion upon  the  juirt  of  the  printer  and  color  user. 

Ink  Manufacture 

After  the  varnish  and  pigments  have  been  prenared 
they  are  sent  to  the  mixture  room.  Here  they  are 
weighed  into  mixing  cans  and  the  color  is  thoroughly 
wet  with  the  varnish  in  a  pony  mixer.  This  is  a  ma- 
chine so  geared  that  the  can  turns  in  one  direction  while 
four  prong.s,  dipping  into  the  mixture,  turn  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  ink  is  then  sent  to  the  mill  room, 
where  it  is  run  over  the  ink  mill.  This  mill  is  composed 
of  three  steel  rollers  with  carefully  ground  surfaces,  set 
in  a  frame.  The  rolls  are  usually  9  or  12  inches  in  diam 
eter.  Their  highly  polished  siirfaces  roll  in  contact 
with  each  other.  The  ink  is  fed  into  the  near  roller, 
which  rotates  clockwise,  and  is  ground  between  it  and 
the  middle  roller,  which  moves  in  a  counter-clockwise 
direction.  The  ink  is  taken  from  the  front  roller  by 
means  of  the  knife-edge  of  the  apron  which  fits  tightly 
against  the  roller.  A  great  deal  of  heat  is  generated 
during  grinding  and  the  rollers  are  made  hollow  so 
that  cooling  water  can  be  passed  through  them.  Many 
colors  change  on  grinding  if  the  rolls  are  not  so  cooled. 
The  light  shade  of  paranitraniline  red  will  develop 
quite  a  liluish  shade  on  grinding  or  may  even  tui-i' 
brown  if  too  much  heat  is  developed. 


Proving  and  Testing 


which  an  ink 
Some  colors. 


The  number  of  runs  through  the  mil 
requires  is  determined  b.y  the  pigment 
like  the  chrome  yellows,  are  ground  in  three  runs,  while 
the  iron  blues  will  often  take  five  or  six.  The  question 
of  determining  Avhether  or  not  an  ink  is  properh' 
ground  is  largely  a  matter  of  experience.  An  experi- 
enced ink-maker  can  tell  by  rubbing  the  ink  about 
under  his  fingers.  Spreading  the  ink  out  under  a  spat- 
ula will  often  show  particles  of  grit. 

As  the  last  run  of  the  ink  is  coming  out  of  the  mill, 
a  small  sample  is  sent  to  the  testing  department,  ^vhere 
it  is  drawn  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  against  the  stand- 
ard to  get  the  overtone,  or  mass-tone,  and  the  under- 
tone, or  shade.  A  small  portion  is  then  carefu'ly 
weighed  out  with  an  opaque  white  mixing  ink  in  the 
jiroportion  of  10  to  1  of  color ;  the  standard  is  treated  in 
the  same  way.  This  test  shows  the  tinctorial  or  color 
ing  power  of  the  ink  and  gives  a  very  good  way  to  de- 
termine any  fine  differences  in  the  shade,  since  slight 
variations  are  easily  discernible  in  this  "bleach  test". 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  whenever  pos- 
sible it  is  best  at  this  point  to  make  a  proof  of  the  lot 
of  ink  and  of  the  standard  and  allow  them  to  struul 
over  night  to  notice  the  effect  of  drying.  Any  change 
in  shade  will  likewise  be  noticed.  The  bodv  of  th.  ink 
should  be  examined  the  following  morning,  as  often  an 
ink  will  appear  to  have  the  right  bodj'  when  warm 
from  grinding,  but  on  cooling  over  night  may  be  ome 
too  heavy  or  may  "liver  up."  A  case  was  reee.  tly 
called  to  Mr.  Anstead's  attention  where  a  oreen  m.ide 
from  an  iron  blue  and  a  chrome  yellow  bad  clia"u;ed 
to  a  decidedly  yellow  tone  over  night  due  to  ti'(-  ac 
tion  of  the  paper  on  the  blue.  The  remedy  was  to  pial<e 
the  pigment  several  shades  bluer. 
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Printing  Requirements  i 

Print  iiif?  iiilv  is  put  to  siu-.li  a  variety  of  tisos  tliat  tlu; 
Ink-maker  nuist  use  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  in 
the  ehoiee  of  liis  pigments  and  varnishes,  liiit  hk>s«  es- 
pecially of  the  former.  For  inslanee,  an  ink  may  he 
wanted  for  a  liand-i)ress,  for  a  flat-hed  |)ress,  tor  a 
rotary  press,  for  offset  work,  for  a  bread  label,  soap 
wrapper,  butter  wrapper,  poster,  bag,  or  bottle.  Eaeli 
use  ealls  for  a  different  body  and  drying  quality  of  ink 
and  in  addition,  the  coloring  matter  must  have  cer- 
tain properties.  One  color  may  l)e  permanent  enough 
for  a  circus  jioster  but  might  bleed  in  hot  paraffine 
and  therefore  be  unsuitable  for  a  bread  label,  or  the 
color  might  make  a  beautiful  ink  for  an  art  calendar 
or  a  book  illustration  but  be  utterly  useless  on  a  soap 
wrapj)er. 

The  (|uestion  of  fastness  to  light  i.s  of  vital  imnort- 
ance  in  many  cases.  It  is  a  sail  day  for  the  bill-boi'rd 
advertiser  if  the  ink  maker  has  been  careless  in  tlie 
choice  of  his  pigments  and  after  three  or  four  days  his 
advertisements  have  bleached  out  or  changed  color 
decidedly.  Of  course,  the  best  test  for  permanency  to 
weather  conditions  is  to  put  the  color  on  a  billboard 
for  a  period  of  one  mouth.  Often  quicker  tests  must 
lie  had  and  resort  is  made  to  artificial  devices.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  consists  of  a  constant-arc  light  sur- 
rounded by  a  metal  cylinder  containing  openings  and 
i)rackets  on  which  the  colors  to  be  tested  are  exposed. 
One  half  of  the  sheet  is  kept  covered  and  one  half  ex- 
posed. A  pan  of  water  acts  as  a  humidor  and  with 
I  lie  aid  of  a  fan,  which  draws  a  current  of  fir  througli 
the  apparatus,  prevents  baking.  To  simulate  atn;os- 
pherie  conditions  the  proofs  are  wet  every  morning. 
Proofs  are  left  under  the  light  for  a  time  depending 
upon  the  conditions  which  must  be  met.  One  hour  un- 
der this  light  equals  six  hours  of  sunlight.  Sometimes 
a  qualitative  test  of  colors  to  determine  the  d}'e  used 
can  be  made  by  this  exposure  test.  For  instance,  a 
malachite  green  lake  can  be  distinguished  from  an  acid 
green  lake  by  the  fact  that  lakes  from  the  former  dye 
turn  darker  under  light,  while  lakes  from  the  acid 
green  fade  out  entirely. 

Tliree  Classes  of  Printing  Inks 
Printing-inks  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  class- 
es :  typography  inks  include  all  inks  for  labels,  cata- 
logue and  book  work  and  general  job-printing.  The 
inks  of  this  class  are  much  softer  and  thinner  in  body 
than  the  lithographic  inks  and  in  the  peparatiou  of 
them,  pigments  can  be  used  which  "bleed"  in  water. 

Lithographic  inks  are  heavy  in  body.  They  are  used 
in  the  presence  of  water  and  therefore  must  be  water 
resistant.  Accordingly  great  care  must  he  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  varnishes  and  pigments.  Inks  which 
absorb  water  and  become  short  and  greasy  are  worth- 
less for  lithographic  work,  as  thej'  tend  to  smear  and 
do  not  give  clear-cut  impressions.  An  ink  which  when 
rubbed  with  water  on  the  lithographer's  stone  becomes 
pasty  or  stringy  is  unfit  for  use  as  a  lithographic  mk 
Intag-lio  Printing 
Printing  from  depressed  surfaces,  more  (commonly 
known  as  the  roto-gravure  process,  ten  years  ago  was 
used  by  onlj'  a  few  of  our  largest  Sunday  news-papers 
while  today  there  are  few  papers  that  do  not  have  a 
gravure  supplement.  In  this  type  of  work  the  design  is 
etched  in  copper  cylinders.  These  cylinders  dip  down 
into  the  ink  and  are  wiped  off  by  a  steel  blade,  leaving 
the  ink  in  the  depressed  surfaces  while  the  high  lig.'its 
have  no  ink  on  them.     The  paper  is  then  passed  over 


he  cylinder,  and  after  i-unniug  altout  25  feet,  tlie  re- 
verse side  IS  printed.     Hence  for  this  type  of  work  ink 
must  be  a  rapidly  drying  one. 

The  ink  used  in  this  process  is  of  a  cream-like  body 
and  dries  quickly.  Jn  opposition  to  news  ink  which 
dries  by  absorption  into  the  paper  or  lithographic  inks 
which  dry  by  oxidation  of  the  linseed  varnishes,  intag- 
lio inks  dry  by  evaporation. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  manufacturer  to  incorporate  as 
many  shades  as  possible  into  one  ink,  in  other  words,  a 
brown  is  a  multi-colored  ink,  incorporating  many 
shades  of  brown  into  the  one  ink.  This  is  attained  by  a 
study  of  the  various  pigments  which  upon  investigation 
are  found  to  assume  different  positions  in  the  etching 
or  engraving  so  that  the  final  printed  subjects  possess 
everything  from  a  red  shade  to  a  very  dark  or  almost 
black  brown.  In  fact,  our  house  has  made  a  special  ser- 
ies of  colors  which  are  used  only  in  Gravure  Inks. 
These  pigments  must  be  very  soft  and  possess  absolutely 
no  abrasive  qualities.  Such  pigments  are  then  ground 
in  a  very  quick  drying  varnish. 

Most  of  this  work  at  the  present  time  is  printed  in 
brown  although  any  color  can  be  used,  for  example, 
the  "Chicago  Tribune"  are  now  printing  a  supplement 
in  four  colors. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  a  super-eaJen- 
dered  stock,  40  or  50  lbs..  Faint  Cream  Tint — T.)»ad 
White  makes  the  picture  too  harsh — and  an  ink  r.  as- 
sessing a  velvety  finish.  When  a  paper  is  not  properly 
calendered,  the  ink  has  a  tendency  to  sink  into  tlie 
paper  and  the  finished  print  lacks  the  required  grada- 
tion of  tone,  it  is  possible  for  the  ink  manufacturer  to 
partially  eliminate  this  by  using  a  hard  or  glossy  fin- 
ished ink  but  this  trouble  can  be  only  partially  elimin- 
ated at  the  very  best. 

Paper  Troubles 
Owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  ink  to  evaporate  quick- 
ly, any  delay  on  the  press  after  the  run  is  started,  due 
to  either  mechanical  or  paper  troubles,  seriously  im- 
pairs the  quality  of  the  printing  as  the  ink  soon  tends 
to  lose  life  on  standing.    The  principal  paper  tro-.ioles 
are  caused  by  improperly  wound  paper,  one  side  of  the 
roll  being  tighter  than  the  other — this  first  produces 
wrinkles  on  the  printed  sheet  and  finally  breaks  'he 
web.    All  pasters  in  the  roll  of  paper  should  be  elimin- 
ated if  possible,  or  carefully  made  of  non-meltable  paste 
as  dextrine.     Calender  marks  are  the  cause  of  consid- 
erable delay.     The  paper  used  in  gravure  printing  is 
subjected  to  a  harder  pull  on  the  press  than  is  ordinar- 
ily encountered,  and  therefore  should  po.ssess  a  higher 
tensile  strength.    Another  difficulty  which  is  not  infre- 
quently encountered  is  the  presence  of  free  acid  duo  to 
the  bleaching  materials  not  being  properly  neutralized 
at  the  end  of  the  bleaching  process.    In  some  cases  it 
may  be  due  to  an  excess  of  alkali  which  was  added  to 
neutralize  the  acids  from  the  bleach;  when  this  occa- 
sion arises,  the  copper  cylinders  after  running  a  few 
hours  possess  a  rough  surface  due  to  the  interaction 
of  the  copper  with  the  acid  or  the  alkali.    It  then  be- 
comes impossible  for  the  pressman  to  keep  the  margins 
clean  as  the  ink  lies  in  the  roughened  surface,  produce- 
ing  a  tint  on  the  margin  of  the  printed  sheet.     The 
pressman  usually  tries  to  obviate  this  by  putting  in  new 
doctor  blades,  and  while  this  tends  to  cut  off  a  part  of 
the  roughened  surface  of  the  copper,  it  also  cuts  off 
part  of  the  etching  or  subject  with  the  result  that  the 
copper  cylinder  is  worn  out  in  a  very  short  time  and 
the  vast  majority  of  sheets  printed  from  it  are  far  be- 
low standard. 
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Process  Inks 

The  highest  grade  ink  of  all  is  the  process  ink.  In 
this  work,  three,  tour  and  sometimes  more  colors  ai'e 
superposed  upon  one  another.  The  colors  used  in  four 
color  work  are  yellow,  red,  blue  and  black,  printed  in 
tiie  order  named.  Eacii  color.  e.\cept  the  yellow  must 
be  transparent  or  semi-transparent  to  get  tiie  eft'ects 
of  the  colors  beneath  it.  In  this  way,  reproductions  of 
paintings  are  made.  A  separate  plate  is  made  for  Cffh 
color  by  photographing  the  painting  four  times.  Eaeji 
time  only  the  color  value  desired  is  photographeil,  ihe 
others  being  kept  out  by  suitable  light  filters.  Colors 
like  green,  orange,  violet,  etc.,  are  formed  by  coTPbin- 
ations  of  the  four  principal  colors.  For  instance,  blue 
over  yellow  gives  a  green,  or  a  dark  purple  would  be 
produced  by  blue  over  red  intensified  by  black,  and 
so  on.  The  colors  entering  into  these  inks  are  of  very 
pure  tone  and  nuist  be  of  fine  grain,  otherwise  the  cuts 
would  be  filled  up  and  ragged  outlines  result.  Only 
the  very  highest  grade  linseed-oil  varnishes  are  used  in 
process  inks. 

News  Ink 

This  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  you  all.  It  is  made 
from  mineral  oil  and  carbon  black  specially  selected, 
and  dried  and  depends  entirely  upon  absorption  for 
rapidity  of  drying,  which  is  absolutely  essential  and 
important  for  the  paper  maker  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand. 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hughes,  an  Ault 
&  Wiborg  specialist  on  news-paper,  printing  for  ve- 
iiiarks  under  this  heading. 

Ink  is  always  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  many 
times  blamed  for  poor  printing,  where,  if  the  tacts 
were  traced  in  the  matter,  it  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ink.  For  instance :  printing  on  news 
print  paper  is  purely  an  absorbent  proposition,  and 
some  rolls  will  go  through  with  a  fairly  good  finish  and 
adaptable  to  printing  ink,  and  others  will  go  through 
hard  and  with  almost  a  glaze  on  the  surface  of  ihe 
sheet,  impossible  for  the  ink  to  strike  in  and  hold  prop- 
erly as  it  should.  Then  again,  you  get  paper  without 
any  finish,  and  the  ink  will  go  into  that  like  water  jnto 
a  sponge.  As  we  all  konw,  groundwood  pulp  has  an 
affinity  for  printing  ink  while  sulphite  will  divorce  it, 
and  there  is  considerable  sulphite  in  all  news  print 
paper. 

Another  trouble  the  ink  man  has  is  that  paper  will 
vary  in  thickness,  running  all  tiie  way  from  28  lb.  stock 
to  32  lb.  stock.  In  some  instances  you  will  find  this  in 
the  one  roll,  and  you  can  readily  see  where,  if  a  print 
ing  press  has  its  impressions  set  for  32  lb.  stock  and  it 
runs  into  some  28  lb.  stock,  the  ink  will  only  kiss  on 
instead  of  being  pounded  in  by  impression,  and  will 
leave  a  smeary  dirty  sheet,  blamed  on  the  ink  that  is 
working  all  right  on  proper  impressions. 

Another  trouble  of  the  ink  man  is  the  plates.  When 
the  metal  goes  off,  as  it  does  in  some  instances,  it  gives 
j'ou  a  soft  plate  and  after  a  run  of  possibly  10,000  i  ap- 
ers  will  become  soft  and  the  printing  will  look  Hat. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  the  ink  man  has, 
and  is  very  hard  to  explain.  The  metal  consists  of  i  in, 
antimony  and  lead,  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
metal  being  lead,  the  tin  being  used  for  brightei!  ng 
and  antimony  for  hardening.  When  the  antim  ny 
burns  out,  we  then  get  soft  plate.  We  start  up  on  'he 
run  and  everything  looks  all  right,  you  run  10,000  and 
you  get  the  facts,  as  before  mentioned. 

We  are  also  blamed  for  other  troubles  of  the  paper 


maker,  it  being  the  ink  man's  experience  of  going  to 
paper  mills  to  see  enormous  amounts  of  grinding  stone 
laying  around,  used  for  grinding  up  wood  pulp.  They 
tell  you  they  get  the  sand  out  of  the  paper,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  (pu^stion,  as  to  how  much  is  left  in. 
It  was  the  writer's  cxjierience  about  two  years  ago  to 
meet  somebody  from  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
panies, who  was  being  sent  around  to  co-operate  with 
the  pressrooms  and  find  out  what  their  troubles  are 
and  try  to  eliminate  many  of  them.  This  is  surely  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
ink  man. 

The  universal  ink  is  black.  There  are  innumerable 
kinds  of  black  inks.  Blacks  which  dry  by  penetration 
may  be  made  from  cheap  carbon  blacks  and  mineral 
oil.  Rotary  blacks  for  process  work,  which  dry  by 
oxidation,  are  made  from  very  good  rosin-oil  varnishes 
or  linseed-oil  varnishes. 

It  must  be  very  plain  to  you  all  that  every  different 
kind  of  stock  almost  invariably  requires  a  different 
kind  of  ink  or  a  conditioning  of  the  ink  to  meet  the 
printing  of  the  ink  on  to  the  various  papers.  Starting 
with  your  news-print  paper  which  takes  the  cheapest 
form  of  black  ink,  I  would  say  right  here  that  there  is 
too  much  concentration  of  the  part  of  the  newspaner 
publisher  on  the  cheapness  and  price.  To  my  mind  the 
most  important  feature  is  the  appearance  of  the  printed 
sheet  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  with  a  news  ink 
containing  an  excess  of  oil,  or  a  cheap  brownish  or  dirty 
oil  which  will  strike  through  and  stain  the  reverse  side, 
or  by  stinting  the  proportion  of  pure  carbon  black  used 
(, which  is  an  expensive  ingredient  and  constantly  vary- 
ing in  price)  or  the  substituting  of  lamp  black  or  otner 
cheap  blacks  which  have  not  the  tinctorial  strength 
of  carbon.  The  best  carbon  black  is  produced 
by  the  sooty  deposit  from  natural  gas  and  comes  from 
the  natural  gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Louisiana.  A  news  ink  with  the  addition  of  a  liitlc 
blue  toner  will  show  greatly  improved  results  but,  of 
course,  this  immediately  raises  the  cost,  but  from  the 
advertiser's  point  of  view  should  be  worth  it.  I  might 
say  that  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  paper 
and  ink  men  to  get  together  and  endeavor  to  produce 
what  might  be  termed  a  model  newspaper  as  a  demon- 
tration  sheet  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  appearance  by  getting  a  higher  quality 
of  paper  and  ink,  as  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  publish- 
ers who  would  be  glad  to  get  helpful  advice  of  this  na- 
ture. 

Other  Kinds  of  Printing 

Poster    Printing.^ — The     colors    almost    universally 

used  here  are  Red,  Blue  and  Black,  although  Yellow 
and  other  shades  are  often  employed.  As  this  class  of 
work  is  often  printed  and  delivered  practically  the 
same  day,  as  date  sheets,  the  paper  must  be  absorbent, 
since  this  is  the  quickest  drying  method.  The  paper 
must  also  be  non-fading  for  the  best  results.  Some  ' 
times,  however,  machine  finished  and  calendered  pap 
ers  are  also  used,  in  fact,  almost  invariably  on  litho- 
graphic posters,  in  which  case  driers  of  the  oxidizing 
type  are  used  in  inks.  In  fact,  the  whole  composi- 
tion of  the  ink  has  got  to  be  changed,  and  higher  class 
varnishes  and  stronger  pigments  used  as  the  harder 
finished  paper  takes  a  thinner  film  of  the  color. 

Book  Printing  covers  a  wide  range  of  papers 
and  in  every  case  the  paper  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  man  who  supplies  the  ink  for  the  job,  in  order 
that  he  may  balance  his  product  to  take  care  of  the  pa- 
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|ii'i'  as  Well  as  llio  rcMilts  drsiri'il  liy  llii>  priiiliT  as  In 
((iiality,  aiifl  sliadc  and  also  mctlind  of  applii-af ion,  i.e. 
type  of  press.  We  now  have  iid\s  lliat  will  uriTit  half- 
tones on  calendered  ()apei-  wliieli  liave  snch  rapid  set- 
tin"i  power  that  the  job  may  lie  jirinted  on  both  sides, 
folded  and  delivei-ed  the  same  day.  Not  many  years 
ago  it  was  neeessary  to  let  the  job  lay  over-night,  at 
least  if  ])rinted  on  a  highly  calendered  stock,  in  order 
to  get  one  side  thoroughly  dried  before  the  other  'iide 
eonld  be  jjrinted  cleanly.  The  ink  above  mentioned  is 
not  thoroughly  hard  dried  in  this  short  SMaee  of  time 
but  due  to  its  perfect  adajjfability  to  this  class  of  paper 
it  sets  so  quickly  that  the  job  can  be  handled  without 
dirtying  the  other  side  of  the  sheet,  and  by  the  time 
the  job  is  ready  to  deliver  it  is  hard  dried  without  any 
hold  up  in  the  sho|)  whatsoever  waiting  foi'  it  to  dry. 

Half-tone  Printing. — This  is  accomplished  from 
copper  screen  cuts  which  run  from  sixty  dots  to  the 
inch  on  newspaper  and  poster  work  to  175  used  or  the 
very  finest  catalogue  work  on  coated  paper.  As  soon 
as  you  get  into  one  of  these  fine  screen  half-tones  in 
letter-press  printiiig,  you  have  got  to  have  a  coated 
paper  for  the  best  results  as  the  surface  must  be  smo  -h. 
Such  a  fine  screen  cannot  satisfactorily  be  used  for 
the  highest  class  of  work  on  super-calendered  papers 
as  a  rule,  as  you  are  very  apt  to  have  the  little  inden- 
tations in  the  pajier  break  u])  the  screen  where  certain 
shades  in  the  half-tone  inks  strike  it.  Some  coated 
papers  will  absorb  the  color  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  kill  the  quality  of  the  complete 
job,  making  the  ink  look  sickly  or  weak.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty the  ink  man  has  with  coated  papers  however  is 
that  they  pluck  too  easy,  which  meaiis  the  body  of  the 
ink  must  be  reduced  and  if  this  is  carried  too  far.  as 
is  sometimes  necessary,  to  prevent  this  ])lucking  he 
ink  scpiashes  out  on  the  half-tone  and  instead  of  print- 
ing cleanly  and  sharply  from  the  top  of  the  dot,  it  runs 
down  into  the  cut  and  si|uashes  the  dot  out.  The  pa- 
per should  be  sufficiently  hard  surfaced  that  fairl.v 
stiff  bodied  ink  can  be  used  without  plucking  for  *he 
best  results. 

Hard  bond  paper  Avill  stand  very  stiff  liodied  inks 
luit  due  to  their  eomparatively  rough  surfaces  a  h;:rd 
impression  is  required  in  order  to  pound  the  ink  into 
the  stock.  These  inks,  of  course,  require  very  mucli 
liigher  drying  power  by  oxidation  than  inks  for  any 
other  class  of  paper. 

Cover  Papers.  This  item  covers  a  wide  range 
of  stock  but  some  of  these  papers  come  in  dark  shades 
with  rough  surfaces  and  in  this  case  colors  of  great 
ca]iacity  nnist  be  used  and  the  pigments  selected,  such 
as  Chrome  Yellows,  English  Vermillion  and  T^ltra- 
marine  Blues  ground  in  heavier  stiff  varnishes. 

New  Developments 

New  developments  in  jn-inting  machinerv  must  be 
met  by  the  ink-maker.  One  of  the  latest  improvements 
is  a  press  doing  what  is  called  sinndtaneous  cai  ir- 
printing.  that  is,  three  colors  are  printed,  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  before  the  sheet  leaves  the  press.  The  ink 
manufacturer  is  also  called  upon  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions arising  from  change  of  paper  stock  or  method  of 
working.  The  printer  makes  his  changes  to  suit  his 
customer  or  his  purse  and  then  tells  the  ink-maker  to 
get  busy  and  make  an  ink  to  fit  his  requirements. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  rather  eursorj'^  review  of 
the  materials  and  manufacture  of  printing-ink  that 
physics  plays  as  important  a  part  as  chemistry.     The 


chemistry  of  ink-making  is  comparatively  simple  even 
in  pigment  manufacture,  whereas  the  phj'sical  side  of 
the  process  pr(;sents  infinite  possibilities.  Colloidal 
chemistry,  howevei'.  Is  beginning  to  pla.v  an  import'-int 
part  in  ink-making  and  many  of  the  ink-maker's  d-f- 
ficulties  will  probably  be  overcome  as  our  knowledge 
in  this  field  increases. 

Constant  research  supplemented  by  the  accumulaled 
experienire  of  the  ink-nuikcr  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
this  industry's  success. 


A   STAMP   FOR   THIN  TUBING 

A  .somewhat  novel  .st.iiii|)ing  tool  designed  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  small  identifying  iriarks  on  the  ends 
of  thin  tubing,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
This  is  being  used  in  connection  with  a  material  tracking 
system  to  facilitate  the  locating  of  any  particular  part. 
Four  different  marks  can  be  made  with  this  tool;  but  the 
special  feature  is  the  mannner  in  which  it  supports  the 
work  while  stamping.  Some  kind  of  internal  support  is, 
of  course,  absolutely  essential  to  avoid  distortion;  but  the 
general  practice  of  using  a  se])arate  ))ieec  to  insert  in  the 
tube  leaves  room  for  im))rovement  on  account  of  the  length 
of  time  required,  and  the  objection  there  always  is  to 
loose  parts. 

The  dimensions  of  this  tool  dcpitnd  upon  the  size  of 
tubing  it  is  intended  to  be  used  on.  The  reader  will  obtain 
an  approximate  idea  of  what  these  should  be  from  a  glance 
at  the  ))lioto. 


The  support  ])iece  is  made  from  round  stock — machine 
steel  will  do  nicely — bent  in  the  form  of  a  square  as  shown, 
to  fit  snugly  the  bore  of  the  tubes.  The  stamp  itself  is 
also  made  of  round  stock — cast  steel — drilled  down  the 
center  to  slide  on  the  straight  l)ortion  of  the 
supporting  piece  and  filed  with  crossed  Vee  slots  on 
the  bottom  to  separate  distinctly  the  four  stamping  marks 
that  are  afterwards  cut  in.  Two  through  holes  drilled  at 
right  angles  in  the  center  of  the  statiqj  clear  the  screw  in 
head,  which  is  inserted  in  a  tapped  hole  in  the  support 
piece.  These  holes  must  be  bigger  than  the  head  of  screw 
so  that  the  latter,  while  acting  as  a  locating  point  for  the 
four  stamps  by  passing  it  through  the  different  holes  and 
thus  forming  a  simple  means  for  keeping  both  parts  to- 
gether is  yet  loose  enough  to  allow  the  stamp  to  move  up 
and  down  slightly.  Tubes  stamped  on  the  ends  by  tliis  tool 
show  no  distortion  whatever. 
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REPORT  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Your  I'onimillcc  in  tin-  .\(';ii-  iimlcr  rt'view  has  kept 
ill  toiu-li  with  (lovclopmt'iits  in  several  linos  of  eduea- 
tional  endeavor.  These  include  existing  educational 
provision  in  mill  towns,  wm-k  at  Universities  calculated 
to  attract  science  men  into  the  Industry,  continued  co- 
operation with  the  -loint  Committee  on  textbooks  and 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domes- 
tic Arts,  the  name  of  the  orjranizaton  formed  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  correspondciuu"  instruction  in  the 
Manufacture  of  l*ul|)  and  Paper,  as  anthori:^ed  l)y  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Important  educational  work  hearing  on  industry  is 
being  carried  on  b.v  local  agencies  such  as  Mills,  Advis- 
ory Industrial  Committees,  Y.  M.  G.  A.,  Trade  Coun- 
cils and  others.  We  would  di-aw  the  attention  of  tech- 
nical men  in  the  Industry  in  Ontario  to  a  provi.sion  of 
the  Ontario  department  of  Technical  Education,  where- 
by instructors  may  be  engaged  b.v  local  school  author- 
ities, for  special  work  such  as  draughting,  chemistry, 
engineering,  etc.  These  instructors  are  preferabl.v 
drawn  from  local  industries  and  are  paid  from  $3.00 
to  $7.00  per  night.  This  work  provides  a  chance  for 
technical  men  to  add  from  $6.00  to  $15.00  a  week  to 
their  incomes  during  tlie  Winter.  Some  communities 
have  no  organized  work  of  this  kind  as  yet  and  so  pre- 
sent an  opportunity  for  development.  The  local  au- 
thorities have  the  power  to  issue  temporary  certific- 
ates of  qualification. 

The  work  done  in  the  Universities  is  bearing  good 
fruit.  Lectures  have  been  delivered  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years  at  McGill,  Toronto  and  Queens  Univer- 
sities bj'  members  of  this  Committee  and  students  have 
been  employed  in  mills  during  vacations.  One  of  the 
results  is  that  university  men  may  be  found  in  many 
jobs  in  the  mills  from  broker  hustler  up,  and  continua- 
tion of  this  method  will  introduce  to  industry  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  of  the  most  ambitious  type,  prepared 
to  serve  in  the  lower  paid  jobs  for  the  experience  to 
be  gained  thereby.  This  movement  to  industry,  of  the 
University  man  willing  to  submit  to  a  thorough  prac- 
tical training,  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
development  of  higher  technical  efficiency. 

A  useful  bod.y  known  as  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association  has  been  formed  and  is  carrying  on  work 
in  the  larger  centers,  but  can  be  organized  in  an.v  com- 
munit.v.  Its  object  is  not  vocational  education,  but  the 
preparation  of  its  members  for  lietter  citizenship,  by 
giving  instruction  in  economics,  literature,  history  and 
art.  It  is  supported  by  nominal  membership  fees  and 
by  contributions  from  labor  unions,  locals  and  trade 
councils,  school  boards,  clubs,  etc.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  will  be  glad  to  give  further  information 
about  this  important  work,  on  request. 

Members  of  this  committee  representing  it  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  textbooks  have  kept  in  touch  with 
Editor  Stephen.son,  Secretary  Kellogg,  and  the  other 
members  representing  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I. 

The  first  three  volumes  have  met  with  a  satisfac- 
tory reception  from  the  industry  generally.  Very 
gratifying  reviews  have  appeared  in  technical  and 
scientific   periodicals  not   only  on  this   Continent   but 


in    Europe,    Volume    III.    being    accepted    as   the    best 
work  on  pulp  yet  published,  and  Volumes  [.  and  III. 
have    had  to  be  reprinted  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  Status  of  Volume  IV.  in  January  1923  was: 

Section  1. — "Preparation    of   Rag      At  i)rinter's. 

and   Other  Fibres." 
Section  2. — "Treatment   of  Waste      At  printer's. 

Papers." 
Section  3.— "Beating     and     Mix-      Nearly    revised,    a 
'"b-  little    work    more 

to    prepare    for 
p  r  i  n  t  e  r,    two 
more     drawings 
needed. 
Section  4.— "Engine    Sizing    and      At  printer's. 
Loading." 

Section  5.— "Coloring."  Ready,   minus  one 

table 
Scctioii  6.--"  Paper    Making    Ma-      Ready      for      au- 
'''""'''^-  '  thor's    revision. 

For  Volume  V.— Manuscript  largely  in  hand;  much 
editorial  work  will  be  required  and  all  men  in  the  in- 
dustry who  are  able  to  do  so.  must  co-operate  in  giv- 
ing information  if  certain  sections  are  to  be  satisfac- 
tory : 

Section   l.—"Tubsizing    and    Fin-  M.S.  in  hand,  ship- 
"'^'""•"  ping  is  yet  to  be 

described. 

Section  2.— "Hand      Made      Pa-  M.S.  in  hand. 
pers. " 

Section  3.— "Special   Papers,   etc.  To  be  done 

Section  4.— "Paper  Testing."  To   be   rewritten. 

Section  5.— "Laboratorv        Prac-  In  hand 
tice." 

Section  6.— "Definitions     of     Pa-      In   preparation. 

pers." 
Section  7.— "Water."  On  hand. 

Section  8.— "Steam     Power     and      To  be  done. 

Electrical  Equipment." 
Section  9.— "Instruments  and  Ac-      To  be  done. 

cessories." 
Section  19. — "Transmission        o  f      To  be  done. 

Power  and  Transportiition  of 

Material." 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
a  proposition  was  placed  before  the  Section  by  the  In- 
dustrial and  Educational  Publishing  Company  to  in- 
augurate and  carry  on  a  s.ystem  of  correspondence  in- 
siructKui  based  on  the  textbooks  prepared  by  the  in 
diistry.  It  was  decided,  following  the  report  of  a  spec- 
ial committee  on  the  question,  to  recommend  that  the 
I  ulp  and  Paper  Association  approve  the  proposal  and- 
appoint  a  special  committee  of  executives  to  supervise 
the  work  for  the  As.-,ociation.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  and  such  a  committee  appointed  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  George  Carruthers.  F.  J.  Campbell  and 
'J.  F.  Bryant. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
and  Domestic  Arts  was  formed  to  carrv  on  this  work 
with  Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell  as  President  "and  Mr  J  \' 
Stephenson  as  Secretary.    A  Syllabus  of  Courses  was 
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prepared,  i-opies  of  wliittli  in  lioth  P'rouch  and  Enf^lish, 
are  here  for  the  use  of  interested  members. 

The  Department  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  of  this 
Institute  h;is  ;i  riieuity  eomprising  many  of  the  best 
known  men  in  all  liraiu'lies  of  the  Industry  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  who  have  eoncented  to  act  as 
instructors  and  referees  in  their  special  lines.  Mr.  .1. 
N.  Stephenson  is  Principal,  and  Mr.  J.  .1.  Clark,  form- 
erly Dean  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
is  Vice  Principal.  Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley  is  Director  of 
Extension  Service  and  Sn|)ervisor  of  Education  in  Etijj- 
lish.  Mr.  P.  E.  Piche,  H.A.,  is  Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tion in  French  and  Translator,  putting  Volumes  I.  and 
II.  of  the  Text  Books  into  French.  Volume  T.  has  al- 
r'eady  been  translated  and  the  first  study  papers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

The  first  students  were  enrolled  in  .luue,  thus  in 
tiugurating  the  first  correspondence  school  of  Pulp 
;nid  Pa])er  Making.  Active  campaigning  for  students, 
by  personal  visits  to  the  mills  was  commenced  early  in 
September  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  St.  Maurice 
Valley  and  has  been  continued  since,  by  Messrs.  Har- 
pell,  Piche  and  Crossley.  A  very  gratifying  reception 
lias  been  met  with  in  most  of  the  mills  visited  and  up 
to  the  present  150  students  have  been  enrolled,  most 
of  these  being  entered  for  the  complete  Pulp  and  Paper 
Course.  Over  10%  of  the  students  enrolled  are  Uni- 
versity graduates. 

A  large  part  of  the  industry  remains  to  be  visited. 
We  wish  to  point  out  that  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  success  in  obtaining  students,  has  been  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  attitude  of  co-operation  met  with  at 
the  plants. 

We  also  point  out  that  the  Industry  as  a  whole  is 
l)enefitted  and  better  equipped  for  future  develop- 
ments by  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  we  there- 
fore urge  a  cordial  and  active  co-operation,  not  only 
when  your  several  mills  are  visited,  but  at  all  times,  by 
keeping  the  matter  constantly  before  your  men  and 
by  appropriate  recognition  of  those  who  enroll  and 
persei'vere  in  these  Courses.  We  especially  urge  the 
executives  of  the  smaller  mills  to  such  line  of  action, 
because  employees  who  are  studying  their  work  be- 
come more  useful.  Two  or  three  ambitious,  hard  work- 
ing men  studying  the  industry  might  make  the  dif- 
ference between  success  or  failure  in  the  operation  of 
some  mills  and  this  fact  should  be  well  recognized. 

The  practical  man  of  long  experience,  l)ut  of  limited 
education,  may  become  one  of  the  most  useful  foremen 
or  superintendents  with  the  aid  of  a  little  knowledtre 
of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  the  practice  of  put- 
ting his  ideas  in  writing,  as  obtained  in  a  correspond- 
ence course. 

This  -work  is  only  at  its  inception  now.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  a  monumental  work  of  enormous  possible 
benefit  to  employer  and  employee,  botli  directly  and 
indirectly. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize 
the  need  for  co-operation  with  the  personnel  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Indu.strial  and  Domestic  Arts,  and  for  en- 
couragement and  help  to  the  men  who  show  their  bona 
fides  by  putting  hard  earned  money  and  time  into  the 
endeavor  to  widen  their  range  of  usefulness. 

Indifference  is  the  heart  disease  of  industry  and  in- 
difference is  in  very  large  measure  due  to  ignorance. 

By  the  co-operation  of  the  various  agencies  now  re- 
ported upon,  there  is  no  man  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  in- 
dustry, however  illiterate,  provided  he  can  merely  read 
and  write,  who  need  be  without  a  good  education  in 


the  principles  upon  which  his  daily  work  is  based,  and 
while  we  emphasize  the  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things  to  the  industry  we  can  also  point  out  that  such 
knowledge  removes  to  a  great  extent  the  curse  of 
drudgery,  and  brings  ;ipprecial)ly  nearer  the  day  when 
men  throiiglioiii  oiii-  industrv  can  sav,  with  llciirv  \'an 
Dyke, 

"Tills  is  iii\    work,  my  blessing,  not  my  doom, 
"Of  ail  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom, 
"This  worls  cMii  liest  lie  done  in  the  right   way. 
liespect fully  submitted. 
({eorge  ( 'arm t hers 
A.  P.  Costigane, 
C.  Nelson  Cain, 
.1.  N.  Stephenson, 
T.  Ij.  Crossley    (Chairniaii  i. 

EEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHEMICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  STANDARDS 

Summary  of  Activities 

The  work  of  the  Coiiiiiiittee  has  been  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  a  standard  method  of 
Testing  Pulp  for  Strength.  A  tentative  outline  of  the 
points  necessary  to  investigate  in  a  complete  study  of 
this  problem  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  (""oni- 
niittee  as  the  basis  of  their  working  plans. 

The  work  was  divided  into  two  sub-divisions  namely. 
(1)  Literature  Study  and  (2)  Experimental. 

(1)  Literature  Study.— It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Committee  that  a  complete  literature  study  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  most  useful  and  would  well  repay  the 
members  for  the  work  necessary  for  its  compilation. 
An  endeavour  has  been  made  therefore  to  carry  this 
project  through  and  the  compilation  will  appear,  in 
its  first  form,  at  the  January  meeting. 

(2)  Experimental. — The  experimental  work  has 
been  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  variables  af- 
fecting the  strength  of  the  test  sheet  after  its  formation 
and  in  particular  that  of  pressing.  The  fundamental 
curves  for  strength  in  relation  to:  —  pressure  ajjplied, 
ream  weight,  moisture  content  at  time  of  pressing  and 
duration  of  load  have  been  established  for  unireaten 
Sulphite  pulp.  A  thorough  study  of  the  methods  used 
in  carrying  out  these  tests  has  been  made  and  will  be 
put  before  the  members  of  the  section  for  criticisms 
and  suggestions. 

A  similar  study  of  Kraft:  firoundwood  ami  Soda 
PuIqs  will  be  undertaken  and  the  necessarv  duplica- 
tion of  the  w^ork  for  beaten  pulps  during  t'he  eomiii" 
year.  ^ 

Respectfully  Submitted. 

E.  P.  CAMERON. 


Chf 


airman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ABSTRACTS 
AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  your  committee  provided  for 
140  pages  of  abstracts  of  current  articles  which  were 
pub  isl.ed  m  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  paid 
tor  by  that  journal.  These  pages  have  been  reprinted 
as  a  bu  letm  of  the  Technical  Section  and  distributed 
to  members  through  the  secretary's  office.  An  index 
ot  the  abstracts  is  in  preparation 

It  has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  reprinting  the 
abstrac  s  m  full  shortly  after  publication  in  the  mag: 
azine   It  might  be  better  in  the  end  to  hold  merelv  the 
first  three  or  four  lines  indicating  the  title  of  the  ar 
tide  and  the  place  where  it  appeared,  then  to  collect 
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these  at  loii^^  iiitei'xals,  ai't'ordin;;:  l<>  subject,  oiiee  or 
twice  a  year,  ami  reprint  what  would  be  an  index  of 
the  year  in  this  I'oi'in.  Tlie  opinion  of  11h>  Hection  is 
awaited  by  your  eoniniittee  as  to  wliat  should  be  done 
in  this  respect. 

At  the  bejyinninjr  of  the  New  Year,  the  eliainnanship 
of  the  Abstract  Conuiiittee  of  the  Technical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Indnstry.  was  taken  over 
by  Mr.  Charles  J.  West,  leaving-  i\ir.  Ross  Campbell 
with  more  time  to  devote  to  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Dyestuff  Conuiiittee.  We  wish  to  e.xpress  at  this 
time  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial  co-operation 
and  ready  assistance  of  Mr.  Campbell  during  the  sev- 
eral years  of  his  chairmanship.  The  tiandlin<;  of  the 
abstracts  M-ill  contiinie  to  be  carried  on  co-ojierat  ivcly 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

The  chairman  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Arthur  Baker  of  Greenhithe,  England,  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  British  Technical  Section,  and  as  a  result 
of  conferences  it  seems  probable  that  the  British  Tech- 
nical Section  \\i]\  join  with  the  Technical  Association 
and  our  own  Section  in  the  matter  of  ab,stracts. 

The  abstract  program  of  the  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  will  be 
curtailed  slightly  by  the  restriction  of  articles  dealing 
with  engineering  matters  and  with  the  forestry.  Your 
committee  however,  feeling  the  great  importance  of 
forestry  matters  to  the  Technical  Section  and  to  the 
Woodlands  Section,  have  decided  to  continue  this  ser- 
vice and  have  arranged  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine to  publish  abstracts  of  articles  dealing  with  for- 
estry under  the  department  entitled  "With  the  Woods- 
men." 

Bound  copies  of  the  abstracts  for  1922  can  l)c  had 
from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mazagine  at  $2. .50  per  vol- 
niiie. 

There  ai-f  now  rcad\-  for  distribution  copies  of  the 
Transaction  and  Proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section 
for  1922.  This  volume  contains  i)ai)ers.  reports,  and 
di.scu.ssion.s  ])resented  at  the  annual  meeting  last  .Jan- 
uary and  a  lirief  account  of  the  sunnner  meeting  of  the 
Technical  Section  at  the  Al)itil)i  Power  i*i  Paper  Com- 
pany. Out.  It  includes  also  the  l)y-laws  and  a  biogra- 
I)hical  list  of  members  of  the  Section.  This  list"  of 
niend)ei-s  is  not  up  to  the  ininute  but  will  be  kept  re- 
vised from  now  on  as  the  committee  has  under  consid- 
eration the  preparation  of  a  .semi-annual  volume. 


Respectfully  .submitted, 
J.  N.  STEPHENSON, 
Cliiiirniiin. 


PAMPHLET  ON  POWER  PLANT  LOSSES 

The  Ufiiling  In.>,truniiiit  Company,  r,iUr.M)n,  X.  .1.  ha.s 
jii.st  i.s.sued  a  1>  page  folder  which  explains  conci.scly  the 
two  biggest  lo.s.ses  in  the  .steam  plant,  namely  (1)  the  los.s 
in  .steam  turbine  economy  due  to  air  leakage"  into  the  con- 
dcTLsing  .sy.stem  and  (2)  the  sensible  li.at  in  the  flue  irascs 
lost   II))  the  chimney. 

.\  tai)le  gives  data  on  steam  turbine  economy  as  rcl.ited 
to  the  absolute  back  pressure.  The  Cehling  Combined 
Barometer  and  Vaeuuni  Recorder,  .is  illustrated  in  the 
lolder,  i.s  in  effect  an  automatic  log  of  condenser  perfor- 
mance because  it  records  the  existing  vacuum  as  well  as 
the  absolute  back  pressure  for  every  second  of  the  day. 
The  chart  is  legible  to  less  than  1-20  inch  of  mercury  be- 
tween the  range  of  0  to  6  pounds  back  pressure  thus  de- 
tecting air  showing  whether  or  not  the  condenser  is  large 
enough   to  handle  the  load   iii}ili  r  .iny  given   conditions." 


Data    OM    combustion  are    given    in    another    table,    such 

as   tlie   variation  of  the  ehiuniey   loss   with   the   p('rcentagc 

of  CO.  and  its  relation  to  flame  temperature  .iiid   ratio  of 
air  to  fuel  supply. 

The  Cehling  CO,  lieeoider  ami  Indicator  are  illustrated 
and  twelve  different  kinds  of  im|)ortant  information 
wiiieh  these  instruments  furnish  are  cited. 

.\  list  of  i)romiiunt  users  of  Cehling  equipment  and  a 
list  of  Cehling  bulletins  are  also  appended  in  tli(    folder. 


ALUMINA  PRODUCTS  USED  BY  PAPERMAKERS 

Alum.  Papcniiakers'  alum  is  sulphate  of  alumina, 
AL(SO,),.18I1,,0.  Other  alums  are  double  ,salts, 
such  as  sodium  alum,  AL(SOJ,Na,SO,24II,().  Csed' 
as  a  mordant  for  dyes  and  to  set  size  on  to  fibres. 

Alum  Cake.  A  commercial  form  of  aluminium  sul- 
])hate. 

Alumina.  The  oxide  of  aluminium  prepared  by  strongly 
igniting  aluminium  (or  aluminium)  hydrate  in  "a 
crucible.  A  white  amorphous  powder. 
Crude  Alumina  is  the  second  largest  chemical  con- 
stituents of  English  china  clay,  the  chemical  eomposi- 
tioii  of  the  purest  grades  being:  Silica  46.3,  Alumina 
39.8:  waterl3.9 

Aluminate  of  Soda.  Prepared  by  dissolving  freshly  pre- 
cipitated hydrate  of  alumina  in  caustic  soda."  Can 
be  used  in  the  process  of  rosin  sizing. 

Alumine.  A  trade  name  for  a  filler,  consisting  chiefly 
of  calcium  sulphate  with  a  small  proportion  of  alu- 
minium sulphate.    Said  to  he  well  retained  by  paper. 

Aluminium  Hydrate.  A  bulky  gelatinous  precipitate 
produced  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  soluble  alu- 
minium salt.  If  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution 
obtained  by  extracting  paper  with  hot  water,  the 
formation  of  a  gelatinous  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  alum  salts. 

Aluminium  Resinate.  A  compound   held  by  some  an 
Ihorilics   to   be    formed   when   rosin   soap   is   treated 
^yitll  alum  in  sizing  paper.     Evidence  of  its   forma- 
tion is  not  conclusive. 

Aluminium  Sulphate.  Used  in  the  sizing  of  paper. 
Added  to  animal  size  it  acts  as  a  preservative. 
Added  to  rosin  size  it  precipitates  the  rosin  upon 
the  fibres  in  the  beating  engine.  An  important 
mordant    for    fixing    colors    .  —  China    Clay    Trade 

Review. 


INSECTS  EATING  FORESTS 

During  1921  the  forests  of  the  southern  half  of 
Saglialleii  (.Japan)  have  suffered  severely  from  an  in- 
s'M-l  known  as  matsukenuishi  ( lasiccampidae).  Ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  from  ',he  comi)any 
owning  the  greater  portion  of  the  forests  by  Vice  f Mnisiil 
Broomall,  Yokohama.  Hri.l'iO  acres  of  timber  were 
destroyed  by  this  insect  during  last  year,  or  about 
300. ()()().()()()  cubic  feet  of  standing  timber.  It  is  reported 
(hat  simu'  of  the  tiinbei-  can  still  be  used  if  cut  within 
a  year. 


Thank  (bid  every  morning  when  you  get  u))  that  \(H1 
have  something  to  do  which  must  be  done,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do 
your  best,  will  broaden  your  temperance,  self-control, 
diligence,  strength  of  will,  content,  and  a  hundred 
virtues  which  the  idle  will  never  know. 

— Kingsley. 
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Association  Reports 


THE     TECHNICAL        SECTION 

Mr.   Presldi  nt   and   Gentlemen: 

Thi'oiigli  the  efforts  of  its  officers  and  members  The  Tei-li- 
nical  Section  has  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year.  Committees 
have  been  active,  much  good  work  has  been  accomplished 
and  plans  have  been  drawn  up  and  action  inaugurated  which 
will    pro\'e   of  great    benefit   to   our    industry. 

Meetings 

Two  meetings  of  the  Section  have  been  held  during  the 
year.  The  Annual  Meeting  took  place  in  Montreal,  January 
25th  and  26th  and  the  summer  meeting  was  held  at  Iroquois 
Palls.   Ontario,  June   19-22. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
progi-am  was  offered.  The  papers  were  well  received  and 
much  interesting  discussion  took  place.  The  Papers  pres- 
ented at  the  meeting  were  as  follows: 

"Money  from  Steam;  Helping  the  Sales  Department",  by 
R.  L.  Weldon,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Three  Rivers  Pulp  *'■ 
Paper   Company  Ltd. 

"Burning  Pulverized  Coal  Under  Power  Plant  Boilers",  by 
Mr.  Henry  Kreisinger,  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation, 
in  collaboration  with  Mr.  John  Bllzard  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

"Safety  Devices  in  Paper  Mill  Engine  Rooms",  by  Mr  Elmer 
B.  Tolsted.  Supervising  Engineer.  Independence  Bureau,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

"The  Manufacture  of  Felts",  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Bates  of  E.  S. 
Bates  &  Comi)any,  Montreal.  Illustrated  bj-  photographic 
reproductions   by   C.   R.   Hazen. 

"Getting  the  Most  oat  of  Machine  Clothing",  open  discussion. 

"The  Utilization  of  Jack  Pine  in  the  Manufacture  of  News- 
print", by  Maurice  Neilson  of  the  Belgian  Industrial  Com- 
pany,  Limited. 

"The  Use  of  Clean  Water  as  a  Preservative  for  Stored 
Mechanical  Pulp",  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Blair,  Pathologist  and 
Clarke  Cameron,  Associate  Chemist.  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories,   McGill    University,    Montreal. 

The    following    Committees    reported    satisfactory    progress: 

Educational  Committee,  Committee  on  Testing  Moisture  in 
Pulp,  Abstracts  and  Publications  Committee,  Committee  on 
Chemical  and  Physical  Standards,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on   Text  Books. 

The  Technical  Section  held  its  Summer  Meeting  at  Iroquois 
Falls,  as  the  guest  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.  The  eastern  members  left  Montreal  by  special  car  on 
the  evening  of  June  19th,  picking  up  the  members  from 
Toronto  and  w^est,  at  North  Bay,  the  next  morning.  They 
arrived  at  Iroquois  Falls  at  6:45  P.  M.  and  were  met  at  the 
station  by  the  reception  Committee.  From  the  moment  ot 
their  arrival  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company  did  every- 
thing possible  to  make  their  visit  both  profitable  and  pleasant. 
That  they  succeeded  may  be  inferred  from  fact  that  the  meet- 
ing was  voted  as  the  best  summer  meeting  that  the  Tech- 
nical Section  had  held.  The  members  left  Iroquois  Falls  after 
lunch,  June  32nd,  and  arrived  in  Montreal  on  the  morning 
of  June   23rd. 

Standing    Committees 

All  committees  of  the  Section  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress during  the  year,  but  those  deserving  special  mention  are. 
The  Committee  on  Education,  the  Committee  on  Research 
and  the   Committee  on   Physical  and   Chemical   Standards. 

The  Committee  on  Education  has  kept  in  touch  with  several 
lines  of  educational  .activity.  These  activities  include  pro- 
visions   for    education    in    mill    towns,    co-operation    with    The 


Joint  Committee  on  Text  Books,  lectures  given  by  members 
of  The  Committee  at  various  universities,  and  co-operation 
with  The  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  the 
organization  which  has  been  formed  to  give  correspondence 
instruction  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 

The  Committee  on  Research  has  been  extremely  busy  on  a 
plan  for  co-operative  research  in  the  Industry.  The  plan  is 
now  fully  developed  and  awaits  action  by  The  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.  The  committee  has  also  been  called 
upon  by  McGill  University  to  advise  the  authorities  in  what 
way  the  University  could  best  serve  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones, 
Chairman  for  the  excellent  work  which  the  Committee  has 
done  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Physical  and  Chemical  Standards  has 
continued  its  work  on  standardizing  methods  of  testing  pulp. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada,  and  very  valuable  results  are  being  obtained. 

Textbooks 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Textbooks.  As 
.vou  are  aware,  Volume  three  made  its  appearance  soon  after 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  was  given  a  very  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  Industry.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Ih.at  this 
volume  is  the  standard  on  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp 
Volume  four,  which  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
goes  to  the  printer  in  its  final  revised  form  the  latter  part  of 
January,  and  will  be  available  to  the  Industry  in  a  short 
time. 

The  manuscript  for  Volume  five  is  well  in  hand  but  requires 
a  great  deal  of  editing  before  it  will  be  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  .say  when  this  volume  will  be 
ready   for   distribution. 

Every  credit  is  due  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Textbooks 
for  the  excellent  work  they  are  doing  in  connection  with  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  The  Textbooks.  The  amount 
of  work  connected  with  the  prepai-ation  of  a  set  of  textbooks 
of  this  nature,  is  almost  unbelievable,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  difficulty  that  has  sometimes  been  experienced  in  getting 
the  manuscripts  from  a  number  of  the  authors,  has  made  it 
impossible  to  have  the  books  ready  for  distribution  as  soon 
as   the    Committee   would   have   liked. 

Research 

For  several  years  there  hcs  been  a  recognized  need  for 
co-operative  research  in  the  Industry.  Some  years  ago  a 
committee  on  Research  was  appointed  to  devise  some  method 
whereby  the  research  activities  might  be  coordinated  and  to 
report  its  recommendations  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

This  Committee  made  every  effort  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
working  agreement  witli  the  Dominion  Government  whereby 
the  Forest  Proiluet  Labor.atories  of  Canada  should  .^lerve  .as  a 
medium  for  co-operative  ende.icor,  but  no  .satisfactor.v  arrange- 
ment could  be  made.  Then  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  a 
Bureau  of  industrial  Research  would  he  established  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  .and  that  the  Research  needs  of  the  In- 
dustry would  be  cared  for  by  this  organization.  However,  the 
bill  to  provide  this  bureau  failed  to  pasis  the  Senate  and  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  likelihood  of  any  help  from  this  quarter 
in   the   near  future. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  Committee  have  decided  that  the 
industry  must  act  independently  and  have  propo.sed  a  plan 
whereby  the  research  needs  of  the  industi-y  m.ay  be  cared  for 
with  a  minimum  of  expense  and  a  m.aximum  of  results. 

The  details  of  this  plan  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers for  same  time.     Briefly  it  consists  in  the  appointment  of 
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a  Research  Director,  at  an  adequate  salary,  whose  duties  shall 
be  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  research  departments  in 
'.he  various  mills  with  a  view  to  eliminating  needless  duplica- 
tion of  worlc  and  concentrating  efforts  on  problems  of  vital 
Importance. 

Education 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Industrial  and  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  were  authorized  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
course  In  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  using  the  Text- 
books of  the  Association  as  a  basis  for  the  course.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Industrial  and  Kducational  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.  have  organized  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Arts  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  course  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Institute  are  meeting  with  marked  success.  On  December 
20th,  1922  about  150  students  had  been  enrolled  and  there 
was  still  a  large  part  of  the  industry  which  had  not  been  so- 
licited. This  is  truly  a  remarkable  showing,  and  It  would 
appear  that  the  association  has  made  no  mistake  In  authoriz- 
ing the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 
lo  carry  on  this  work. 

Summer  Studenti 

The  Section  is  continuing  the  plan  of  Inducing  students 
to  enter  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  making  upon  completion 
of  their  university  training,  by  trying  to  provide  work  for 
them  In  the  Industr.v  during  their  summer  vacations.  Last 
summer  nine  mills  gave  employment  to  university  students. 
The  number  of  students  employed  was  35.  Reports  received 
from  the  mills  have  shown  that,  in  every  case,  the  student 
made  a  satisfactory  record,  and  in  some  cases  the  record  was 
even  better  than  satisfactory. 

This  year  the  Technical  Section  made  no  provision  for  a 
prize  essay  competition  among  the  students,  but  a  number  of 
inquiries  have  been  received  from  students  who  were  employed 
during  the  summer,  asking  whether  they  might  submit  essays 
to  the  section.  They  have  been  informed  that  all  essays 
submitted  will  receive  careful  consideration  and  if  any  are 
found  worthy  they  will  undoubtly  be  given  recognition  by  the 
section  .and  published   in  The   Pulp  and   Paper   Magazine. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Paper  Club  ha.s  been  formed 
by  the  students  .-it  McGIll  University  who  expect  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  industry  at  some  future  time.  The 
Club  has  a  membership  of  from  30  to  40  members.  It  holds 
regular  meetings,  discusses  topics  of  interest  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  and  takes  trips  to  some  of  the  pulp  and 
paper   plants. 

Membership 

The  membership  is  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  as  is 
siiown  in  the  following  table  which  does  not  include  some  30 
students  In  the  correspondence  course  who  have  recently 
qualified,  but  who  have  not  been  voted  on. 


Full   members 
Associate  members 
Junior    members 
Student   members 

Jan.  -  1922 

119 

16 

35 

16 

Jan.  -  1923 

116 

14 

39 

16 

TOTAL     

..      ..185 

Mid 

decided  that  men  In  the  Industry  who  have  enrolled  for  the 
course  In  papermaking  given  by  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
and  Domestic  Arts,  may,  upon  application,  become  student 
members  of  the  Technical  Section  after  a  certain  probationary 
period.  We  have  on  file,  awaiting  action,  applications  from 
79  correspondence  course  students. 

All   of  which   Is   respecfully   submitted. 

O.  F.  BRYANT,  Chairman. 


During  the  year  we  have  taken  in  25  new  members  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  growth  is  due  to  the  weeding  out  of  members 
who  have  been,  carried  tor  some  years  without  payment  of 
dues,  and  In  many  rases  without  knowing  their  addresses. 
Fifteen  members  have  been  dropped  for  these  reasons,  two 
have  died,  and  nine  have  resigned. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  Council,  it  was 


NEWSPRINT       SECTION 

Mr.   President  and  Gentlemen, 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Newsprint  Section  recorded 
an  unusually  difficult  year  for  members  of  this  section,  with 
a  big  decline  in  values  as  well  as  in  production  and  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  our  exports  of  newsprint  paper.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  year  1922  witnessed  a 
welcome  revival  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  and  new  high 
records  for  production  and  shipments  were  established, 
although  prices  did  not  resume  their  former  levels. 

There  has  been  throughout  the  year  a  gradual  improvement 
in  business  generally  and  the  improvement  has  been  reflect- 
ed in  a  greater  demand  for  the  product  of  our  mills.  The 
return  to  more  normal  conditions  has  gone  further  in  the 
United  States  than  In  Canada  and  as  that  country  consumes 
over  80  per  cent,  of  our  production  of  newsprint  paper,  our 
mills  have  benefitted  accordingly.  Although  newspaper  ad- 
vertising during  the  year  was  below  the  volume  of  1920,  var- 
ious other  causes  contributed  to  a  record  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  the  United  States  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
nearly  15  per  cent,  over  the  consumption  for  that  year. 

While  we  still  had  competition  from  European  countries, 
that  competition  was  not  so  great  or  so  keen  as  in  the  prev- 
ious years.  The  rising  exchanges  together  with  an  increased 
demand  for  newsprnit  from  other  countries  resulted  in  smaller 
quantities  of  European  paper  coming  into  our  market  and  the 
increased  demand  for  Canadian  paper  has  enabled  our  mills 
to  run  very  nearly  to  capacity  throughout  the  year.  Our 
production  this  year  will  be  close  to  1.100,000  tons  or  nearly 
25  per  cent,  aliove  the  production  In  1920.  the  previous  record 
year. 

Production  and  shipments  of  the  Canadian  mills  during 
1922   were   as   fallows: 

Production  Shipments 

Tons  Tons 

January 81,418  83,555 

February 78.294  80,476 

March 85,973  87,572 

April 83.731  82,924 

May 94,502  94,812 

June 92,588  93,901 

July    ..     ..  ' 90.282  85,447 

Augu.st 98,141  97,764 

September 94,444  92,210 

October 97,467  97,362 

November 97,148  96,232 

December 92,563  99,902 

Total 1,086,551  1,092,157 

A  comparison  with  the  statistics  of  production  for  previous 
years   will    show    the   large   increase   in    1922. 

Year  Tons 

1917 689,847 

1918 ..  734,783 

1919 794,567 

1920 875,696 

1921     812,727 

Our  exports  of  newsprint  were,  naturally,  in  line  with  our 
production  and  the  monthly  totals  showed  new  high  figures. 
The  United  States  absorbed  by  far  the  largest  share  of  these 
exports,  accounting  for  over  90  per  cent.,  of  the  total.     So  far 
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Tons 

Value 

67,701 

$4,966,352 

70.729 

5,040,244 

95,196 

6.793,128 

61,452 

4,371,961 

75.783 

5,361,102 

86,479 

6,136,649 

77.004 

5,453,845 

84.023 

5,933,825 

79.557 

5,632,755 

81,552 

5.811.954 

94,532 

6.733.078 

85,506 

6,127,921 

959,514 

68,362,817 

709,238 

$69,750,317 

as  Australia  Is  concerned  we  are  still  at  a  serious  dls.-idv.-Ln- 
tage  compared  witli  exporters  from  the  United  Kingdom  on 
account  of  the  preference  tariff.  The  Canadian  Government, 
largely  at  our  instance,  sent  the  Hon.  Ja.s,  A.  Robh,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  Australia  a  few  months  ago  to 
endeavor  to  arrange  a  new  trade  agreement  with  that  country. 
The  result  of  this  vlst  is  yet  to  be  disclosed  but  it  Is  practically 
certain  that  unless  the  discrimination  against  Canadian  paper 
by  Australia  is  removed  or  modified  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
our  shipments  to  that  country  must  inevitably  diminish.  In 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  which,  do  not  discriminate 
against  Canad.a,  our  trade  Is  more  satisfactory. 
The   miinthly   record  of  exports  was  as   follows: 


Month 
Januai\v    .  .     .  . 
February    . .    . . 
March     ..     .. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August     .  .     .  . 
September 
October    .  .     .  . 
November    . . 
December    .  .    . . 

Total   1921 


Of  our  total  exports  in  1922.  887.835  tons  went  to  the  United 
States.  33,693  tons  to  Australia,  12.029  tons  to  New  Zealand 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  mainly  between  Great  Britain 
and   South   America. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
was  increased  during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  four  new 
machines  bringing  the  total  daily  capacity  up  to  3.825  tons. 
For  the  coming  year  there  are  new  machines  under  construc- 
tion which  will  increase  this  capacity  by  490  tons,  giving  a 
total  daily  capacity  for  1923  of  4,315  tons  or  about  1,294.500 
tons  annually.  In  addition  to  this  increa.se  to  the  present 
capacity  of  the  newsprint  mills  there  are  other  extensions 
planned  which  will  probably  not  come  into  operation  in  the 
near  future,  but  which  will  ultimately  have  to  be  j-eckoned 
with  in  estimating  the  future  of  the  industry.  The  man- 
ufacture of  newsprint  in  Canada  has  grown  very  rapidly,  our 
production  has  more  than  trebled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  concerned  to  be  certain  that  the  growth 
shall  be  sound   and   shall  be  built   upon  a  solid  foundation. 

The  Section  has  held  a  number  of  meetings  during  the  year 
and  has  dealt  with  various  important  questions  arising  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  the  Australian  tariff  situation,  the 
temporary  shortage  of  freight  cars  and  the  readjustment  of 
freight  rates,  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  trade  prac- 
tice of  dealing  with  cores,  the  finding  of  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard for  establishing  the  capacity  of  paper  machines  for  com- 
parative purposes,   and   other  matters  of  trade   interest. 

The  Section  sustained  the  loss  of  a  valued  member  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Alex.  MacLaurin  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.. 
Limited, 

AU   of   which    is    respectfully   submitted. 

GEORGE  CHAHOOX,  Jr..   Chairman. 


.md  are  again  using  book  papers.  The  demand  for  writing 
paper  has  been  better,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stocks 
of  jobbers  instead  of  being  very  large  have  been  probably 
less  than  normal,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  consump- 
tion has  increased  as  a  result  of  generally  Improved  business 
conditions. 

Production    for   the   year  comi>ares  with    1921    as   follows: 


BOOK      AND      WRITING      SECTION 

Mr.   President   and   Gentlemen. 

As  members  of  the  Book  and  Writing  Section  we  can  look 
back  over  the  past  year  with  considerable  satisfaction.  Be- 
cause we  have  seen  during  that  time  a  return  from  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  prevailing  during  1921  to  conditions 
that  in  many  ways  have  been  almost  normal.  Publishers 
have,    to    some    extent,    given    up    the    use    of    half    tone    news 


Book     .  . 
Writing 


1921 

1922 

Tons 

Tons 

24.731 

30.729 

13,534 

18,326 

38,265 


49,056 


It  is  also  gratifying  to  notice  that  our  members  have  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  an  export  trade  which  shows  promise  of 
a  still  greater  development  in  the  near  future.  This  is,  of 
course,  of  great  importance  not  only  for  itself  but  for  its 
effect   in   stabilizing  the  home   market. 

This  section  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  interest  taken 
in  its  activities  by  every  member.  Nine  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  year  and  the  representation  of  the  mills  has 
been  100  per  cent,  at  every  meeting.  It  is  such  co-operation  as 
this  that  gets  results,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  splendid 
reoord  is  maintained  throughout  1923. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year  has  been  the 
promotion  of  amicable  relations  with  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  ex- 
isted between  the  two  associations  has  been  of  great  mutual 
advantage.  This  spirit  has  been  a  great  help  in  aiding  the 
distribution  of  Canadian  Papers  and  enabling  them  to  keep 
their  pre-eminence  in  the  Canadian  market  in  face  of  more 
detennined    efforts    to    sell    foreign    papers. 

JEAN  HOLLAND,  Chairman. 


FELT     SECTION 
Mr.  PVesldent  and  Gentlemen. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1922.  the  demand  for  Felt 
Paper  was  light.  Business,  however,  opened  fairly  well  In  the 
spring,  and  gradually  increased  until  November.  From  No- 
vember 15th..  until  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  practically 
no  sales,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Roofing  Manufac- 
turers do  not  wish  to  carry  an  inventory  of  dry  felt  over  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Most  of  the  mlUs  during  this  slack  period  do  their  repairs  In 
preparation   for  next  year's   business. 

As  regards  comparative  tonnage  made,  the  total  output  of 
all  mills  during  1922  was  13,094  tons  as  against  9,767  in  1921. 
showing  an  increase  of  3,327  tons. 

There  was  very  Uttle  fluctuation  in  price  during  the  year, 
the  tendency  being  slightly  downward  which  had  had 
the  effect  of  placing  the  industry  on  a  more  solid  basis,  in 
fact  so  much  so,  that  during  part  of  August  and  September, 
prices  advanced  to  such  .an  extent  in  the  United  States  that 
quite  a  quanUty  was  exported.  This  business  was  stopped 
when  the  new  U.  S.  Tariff  came  into  effect. 

The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  that  business  will  not 
be  active  until  March  or  April,  but  will  then  open  up  with  a 
very  good  demand  and  at  higher  prices,  due  to  the  fact  that 
building  operations  became  very  active  last  Season,  and  were 
to  a  great  extent  stopped  by  the  Winter.  These,  I  think  will 
be  resumed  after  winter  is  over. 

The  prices  of  raw  materials  used,  such  a-s  rags,  waste  paper 
etc..  have  already  advanced  this  year  in  Europe.  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  for  this  reason  the  price  of  felt  will  have  to 
advance. 

W.  E.  WALKER,  Chairman. 
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COATED     PAPER 
Mr.   PreBldent   and  Gentlemen. 

The  Coated  Paper  Industry,  like  many  others,  has  passed 
through  a  year  of  uncertain,  and  unstable  conditions,  but  on 
the  whole  it  has  come   through  more   or  less  successfully. 

Competition  w-as  exceptionally  keen  and  resulted  in  some 
cases  in  low  prices  that  were  entirely  unwarranted  by  the  cost 
of  raw  materials. 

The  price  of  Paper  stock  is  still  high  and  in  view  of  Foreign 
offerings  both  in  Coated  Paper  and  unfinished  paper  for  coat- 
ing, the  Paper  Manufacturers  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
this   question   their   .serious   consideration. 

There  is  a  an  apparent  shortage  of  Casein,  which  condition 
has  increased  the  price  100  per  cent  during  the  last  two 
months.  As  this  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  used,  in 
the  manufacture  of  Coated  Paper,  it  is  difficult  to  see  lunv  an 
advance  in  prices  can  be  avoided. 

Prospects  for  a  return  to  normal  business  conditions  during 
the  current  year,  are  good,  and  if  the  various  -nills  adopt  a 
policy  of  sound  common  sen.se  in  marketing  their  output,  a 
year  of  prosperity   is  looked  for. 

GEORGE  W.  PAULINK,   Chairman 


BOARD     SECTION 

Mr.    I'resident    and    Gentlemen. 
The    last    report 


year    l'J21    showed 

in    common    with 

trying 


of  this  section  for  the 
that  the  Board  Mills  during  that  year. 
other  branches  of   the   industry,    had    passed   through   : 

period. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  year  1922  showed  a  mark- 
ed increase  in  our  activities  as  indicated  by  increased  pro- 
duction. 

The  year  1920  was  considered  by  many  as  a  banner  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  di-aw  attention  to  the  figures 
given  below  which  show  that  tlie  tonnage  of  Canadian  Board 
shipped  by  Canadian  Mills  to  Canadian  Consumers  in  the  past 
year  exceeded  the  figures  for  1920  by  over  10  per  cent.  This 
indicates  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Canadian  consumption 
of  Domestic  Board. 

While  this  is  true  the  figures  will  also  show  that  the  ex- 
ports of  Canadian  Board  were  considerably  less  in  1922  than 
in   1920,  although  greater  than   those  in  1921. 

Total        Domestic 
Production   Shipments 


1922 
1920 
1921 


sucn  a  wl6a  variety  of  m.aterial,  that  the  amount  of  importa- 
tations  shown  did  not  indicate  exactly  the  class  of  goods 
being  imported.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  kind  co-operation 
of  the  Department  in  this  matter  will  be  of  increased  benefit 
to   this   section. 

The  Box  Manufacturers  Association  requested  us  to  ch.ange 
our  standard  sheet  to  25  x  40  and  also  to  sell  our  product 
by  number  of  sheets  instead  of  by  weight.  It  was  felt  that 
as  there  is  a  discussion  being  carried  on  at  present  to  adopt 
25  X  40  as  the  standard  size  for  all  classes  of  paper,  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  board  section  to  change  their  standard  until 
such  time  as  it  appeared  that  the  change  was  to  become  more 
or  less  general  in  the  I'aper  Trade.  It  was  .also  felt  to 
impossible  to  change  from  the  present  method  of  selling 
product    by    weight. 

All  of  which   is   respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID    F.    ROBERTSON.    Chairman. 


Export 

Shipments 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

90.889  78,203  12.514 

97.710  (i9,994  27.813 

63.407  ,'.e,8LM  5.455 

The  export  market  has  recently  shown  signs  of  improve- 
ment and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  improvement  is  main- 
tained and  increased  as  the  Canadian  market  appears  to  he 
unable  to  absorb  the  entire  Canadian  product  at  the  present 
time. 

The  "Marking  Act"  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
Box  Making  Industry  in  that  it  tends  to  redu<-e  the  importa- 
tion of  paper  boxes  made  outside  Canada  and  to  turn  this 
business  to  Canadian  Box  Factories.  This  results  in  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  Canadian  Board  Mills. 

Our  section  has  held  its  meetings  regularly  throughout  the 
year  and  the  various  members  co-operated  very  well  con- 
sidering the  unus\uil  conditions  obtaining. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cadman  we  have  secured  the 
promise  of  the  Department  of  Customs  at  Ottawa  to  classify 
all  importations  of  boxboard  and  allied  materials  under  an 
increased  number  of  headings,  which  will  result  in  the  figures 
published  by  the  Department  being  much  more  useful  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  foimer  classifications  were  so  few 
In    number   and    the   scope  of  each   was   so   broad   ;uid    included 


be 

OUI' 


WRAPPING       PAPER       SECTION 

Mr.   President  and  Gentlemen. 

The  year  1922.  so  far  as  wrapping  paper  is  concerned,  was 
remarkably  uneventful. 

The  manufacturers  of  wrapping  papers  held  frequent  meet- 
ings and  operated  throughout  the  year  with  restraint  and  good 
judgement.  Prices  showed  but  little  fluctuation,  dropping 
slightly  during  the  Summer,  and  hai'dening  again  in  the  Au- 
tumn. At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were,  if  anything,  a  little 
higher  than   at   the   beginning. 

A  steady  demand  has  accompanied  steady  prices  and  the 
year's  business  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  seemed  prob- 
able twelve  months  ago.  It  would  appear  that  with  the  same 
good  judgement,  the  coming  year  can  also  be  made  prosperous. 

The  mills  reporting  to  the  Association  produced  during  the 
year  19.207  tons  of  wrappings,  made  up  as  follows:  Kraft  5. 
965  tons;  Mill  Wrappers  5,769  tons  and  Various  Grades  7,473 
tons.  In  1921  the  same  group  of  mills  produced  16.172  tons 
of  wrappings  of  which  4.103  tons  were  Kraft;  5,027  tons  Mill 
Wrappers  and  7,042   tons  Various  Grades. 

Shipments  reported  during  the  year  amounted  to  19.115  tons, 
all  of  which,  except  123  tons,  was  shipped  to  Canada.  In  1921 
the   total   shipments   amounted   to   14,200   tons. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F,  J.  CAMPBELL,  Chairman. 


WOODLANDS     SECTION 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Although  some  important  experimental  investigation  was 
carried  on  jointly  by  a  few  of  the  more  important  members  of 
our  section,  and  although  very  effective  cooperative  work  in 
fire  fighting  was  continued  through  the  various  protective 
associations,  practically  no  constructive  or  progressive  pro- 
gram was  advanced  during  the  past  year  by  the  Woodlands 
Section. 

The  members  in  whose  hands  the  affairs  of  the  section  have 
rested  during  the  year,  do  not  feel  that  the  Lack  of  action  has 
been  due  to  a  general  lack  of  interes^t  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers or  because  there  is  no  work  of  re.il  value  to  be  done,  but 
are  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  th.it  in  order  to  map 
out  and  carry  on  a  real  constructive  program,  the  section  must 
have  a  permanent  head.  Tlie  idea  of  engaging  a  permanent 
secretao'  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  funds 
required  to  meet  the  additional  financial  obligation  can  soon 
l)e  ai-ranged  for. 

The  work   of  the   various   forest   protective   associations   lias 
been  followed  closely  by  the  members  of  our  section,  and  the 
results  obtained  have  made  every  one  believe  more  firmly  than 
evr  in  cooperative  efforts  when  dealing  with  problems  of  com- 
mon  interest. 

All  the  associations  with  the  exception   of  one,  succeeded  in 
cutting    down    to    a    considerable    extent,    the    acreage    burned 
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over  ttip  previous  year,  anil   this,   in   spite  of  the  exceptionally 
dry  season. 

The  Laurentian  Association  used  twenty-three  newly  erected 
watch  towers  in  connection  with  its  time  clock  system,  and 
the  results  were  most  gratifying. 

The  plan  of  requiring  every  one  who  enters  the  forest  dur- 
ing the  dangerous  fire  seasons  to  first  obtain  a  permit,  was 
adopted  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec,  and  will,  in 
all  probabiity,  in  the  future,  remain  an  established  law  in  that 
province.  This  scheme  was  strongly  advocated  by  both  the 
Woodland  Section  and  the  Q.  F.  P.  A.  and  the  results  have 
justified  the  efforts  made  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
its  introduction. 

The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  forest  rangers 
in  Quebec  which  was  worked  out  by  a  committee  from  the 
Woodlands  Section  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Pich^,  Chief  Forester  of  the 
Province,  has  been  adopted  by  the  provincial  authorities  and 
the  sum  of  $43,000  has  been  appropriated  for  buildings  and 
plant  and  an  annual  grant  of  $25,000  for  maintenance  agreed 
upon. 

The  school  buildings  which  might  admirably  be  located  near 
the  nursery  at  Berthierville,  will  not  be  completed  for  the  com- 
ing season,  but  the  Chief  Forester  hopes  to  enroll  a  class  and 
start  a  course  of  insti-uction  during  the  spring  of  1923.  He 
should  obtain  the  support  of  all  those  interested  in  forestry 
operations. 

The  use  of  gasoline  driven  tractors  in  logging  operations  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  their  worth  for 
hauling  under  certain  conditions  has  been  absolutely  proven. 
In  several  places  in  the  Adirondacks  hardwood  and  spruce 
logs  are  being  hauled  for  distances  of  from  seven  to  fifteen 
miles  at  a  very  low  cost.  Some  of  our  members  are  using 
tractors  on  a  small  scale  and,  after  studying  the  matter  more 
closely,  timber  situated  in  the  back  country  five  to  ten  miles 
from  the  rivers  should  be  cut  and  hauled  as  cheaply  as  the 
timber  nearer  at  hand. 

ROBERT  P.  KERNAN,  Chairman. 


SULPHITE     SECTION 


Mr.  President  and   Gentlemen: 

In  so  far  as  the  Sulphite  Pulp  industiT  is  concerned,  the 
year  1922  has  been  a  time  of  recovery  and  reconstruction, 
after  the  extreme  liquidation  in  values  during  1921. 

The  carrying  forward  into  1922,  at  peak  cost  prices,  of 
Large  quantities  of  the  pulpwood  out  of  1920  presents  a  most 
serious  problem  to  many  mills.  All  of  this  wood  cannot  be 
«»nverted   into   Pulp   until   the    summer   of   1923. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  past  year  yielded  a  very  limited 
demand  for  sulphite.  In  April  the  market  began  to  improve 
and  continued  to  gain  strength  throughout  the  year  as  con- 
ditions improved. 

The  demand  proved  so  strong  that  the  usual  summer  dull- 
ness In  June,  July  and  August  did  not  occur,  business  being 
up  to  the  maximum  of  the  year  in  these  months. 

The  average  deliveries  during  the  twelve  months  equalled 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  available  production. 

A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  year's  business  is  the  very 
important   quantity   exported    to  Europe   from   this   country. 

Unprecedentedly  large  imports  from  Northern  Europe  into 
the  United  States,  our  chief  market,  prevented  any  shortage 
of  Sulphite  in  America  because  of  the  keen  competition  thus 
created.  Naturally  the  end  of  the  year  saw  the  usual  quiet 
demand  pending  adjustment  of  inventorj'  and  accounting  af- 
fairs so  that  small  stocks  remain  on  hand  at  consuming  mills 
until  the  resumption  of  full  buying. 

What  will  be  the  history  of  the  New  Tear  may  properly 
remain  with  our  successors  to  record,  yet  the  majority  of 
opinion  in  authoritative  circles  indicates  business  which  will 
induce  a  high  degree  of  operation  in  the  plants  and  generally 
speaking  more   satisfactory   net    results. 


The  interests  of  this  section  have  been  materially  forwarded 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  McKee  and  his  associates,  part- 
icularly in  the  close  co-operation  rendered  by  Edward  Beck, 
the  popular  Secretary  of  the  As.soci.itlon. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  contact  has  been  maintained 
tliroughout  the  year  with  European  conditions  through  the 
interchange  of  visits  of  manufacturers,  more  especially  from 
our  friends,  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland,  who  have  en- 
countered most  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  now  find  considerable  improve- 
ment in  their  affairs. 

T.  J.  STEVENSON,  Chairman  Sulphite  Section. 

KRAFT     PULP     SECTION 

.Ml-.   President  and  Gentlemen 

At  the  commencement  of  1922,  conditions  in  the  Kraft 
Pulp  industry  were  more  favourable  than  they  had  been  for 
twelve  months  or  more  and  the  year  opened  with  a  promise 
of  better  things.  This  promise  was  well  fulfilled  during  the 
year  and  the  mills  reporting  to  the  Kraft  Pulp  Section  were 
able  to  operate  to  capacity  for  a  good  part  of  the  time.  Due 
to  the  general  improvement  in  business  the  demand  for  our 
product  kept  up  well  throughout  the  year  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  increased  demand  was  reflected 
in  greater  production  and  larger  export  figures. 

There  has  been  strong  competition  in  the  United  States 
market  from  the  European  countries  and  large  quantities  of 
sulphate  pulp  were  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Kin- 
land.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Canadian  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  137,188  tons  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  compared  with  87.308  tons  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1921. 

The  monthly  figures  for  Canadian  exports  of  Kraft  pulp  are 
given   below: 


Month 
January   . .    . . 
February    . .    . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . . 
October  . .    . . 
November   . .    . 
December    .  .    . 

Total    . .    . 
Total  1921 


All  of  our  exports  were  sent  to  the  United  Stales  and  the 
total  quantity  shows  a  considerable  advance  over  any  prev- 
ious year's  figures  although  the  drop  in  prices  has  affected 
the  total  value. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  coming  year  will 
be  one  of  steady  business  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
In  that  case  the  Kraft  pulp  industry  should  share  in  the  gei. 
eral    prosperity    along    with    the    other    branches    of    the    pulp 
and    paper   industry. 

C.    R.   WHITEHE.-U)   Chairman. 
Tables  on   next  page  show  exports   of  chemical  pulp. 


Export  Tons 

%'alue 

9.807 

$609,943 

11,437 

690,757 

14,415 

902,254 

8.162 

511,615 

12,575 

763.505 

13,109 

801,395 

12,887 

778.948 

12.658 

774,643 

13,503 

825.789 

14,088 

875,876 

14,546 

917,560 

11,148 

714.533 

148,335 

$9,166,818 

99,540 

7.199.218 

MECHANICAL    PULP   SECTION 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. 

Those  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Mechanical 
Pulp  solely  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  as  pulp,  have  a  situ- 
ation to  contend  with  which  is  not  shared  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the   Association.     The   marketing   of   their  product   is 
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EXPORTS 


OF     C  H 
1920 


EMICAL      PULP 
Sulphite,     Bleached 


January   . 
February 
Alarch   . . 
April   . . 
Alay  . .   , 
June  . .   . . 
July  ..    .. 
August    . . 
Soptembei 
October    . 
November 
December 


Januai-y    . 
February 
March    , . 
April     .  .     . 
May    .  . 
Juno    .  .     .  . 
July    . .    .  . 
Ausrust    .  . 
Scptembei- 
October    . . 
November 
December 

January    . . 
February    . 
March    . . 
April     . .     . 
May    ..    .. 
June    .  .    . . 
July    .  .     .  . 
August    . . 
September 
October    .  . 
Novehiber 
Decembro 


100,639 


18.225 
18,986 
25,961 
19,863 
24,138 
33,942 
31,328 
28,742 
25,672 
20,128 
1 6.S25 
18.062 

281.872 


9,782 

9,084 

12.901 

S.179 

11,596 

11.545 

12.557 

13.370 

13.709 

13.954 

9.155 

7.31  n 

1. ■53.14.'; 


Value 

i      599,030 

553,281 

841,699 

728,669 

980,543 

1,180.028 

1.402,697 

1.598,001 

1,999,016 

1,963,401 

2,096,395 

826.458 

»15,224,866 


FROM 

i3:i 


CANADA 


Sulphite, 


1,441,056 
1.461,153 
2.113,162 
1.587,236 
2,237,587 
3,873,975 
3.822,679 
3,820,278 
3.361,048 
2,800,095 
2,220,424 
1,939,813 


Tons 
3,706 
3.281 
7.866 
2,035 
4. 418 
5.936 
5.264 
9,397 
5,925 
5,5.57 
8,040 

15,376 

76.801 

Unbleached 

7.165 

5.758 

7.645 

4.937 

5,365 

9.363 
11.096 

7,226 
11.904 
13.555 
19,725 
19.649 


$30,678,506 

Sulphate 

$      618,888 

600,722 

920,420 

620,728 
1,000,862 
1.200.406 
1,383,104 
1,284,365 
1,398,092 
1,827,448 
1,123,967 

826,458 


123.388 

Pulp 

4.186 

5.176 

6.958 

4.905 

7.503 

7.341 

5,448 

7.634 

11.259 

12.204 

14.482 

12.041 


$12,805,460 


99,137 


Value 
$      526,839 
431,750 

1,005,250 
254,345 
508,642 
602,200 
515,280 
834,445 
492,471 
459,613 
649,255 

1,260,068 

$  7,540,168 


$  824,094 
481,455 
635,755 
404,380 
739,263 
711,664 
990,807 
489,261 
762,489 
852,341 
1,138,639 
1,092,460 

$9,122,608 


$  426,827 
471,722 
596,756 
424,130 
664,685 
541,488 
390,068 
587,664 
753,418 
743,693 
854,298 
744,774 

$  7,199,523 


1922 


Ton,s 

12,470 

8,715 

9,842 

S,149 

16,835 

11,919 

13,312 

15,033 

11,410 

18,075 

12,686 

12,602 

151,048 


11,120 
10,145 
14,988 
8,317 
11,277 
21,500 
24,679 
17,355 
28.154 
18.411 
26,398 
16,101 

208,445 


Value 

$  1,072,091 

756,457 

920,790 

654,903 

1,106,525 

920,652 

1.012,774 

1,132,910 

933,358 

1,432,687 

1,074,864 

1,094,469 

$12,112,480 

$   631,910 

594,625 

828,453 

452,564 

594,580 

1,086,909 

1,213,700 

852,666 

1,310,640 

885,601 

1,205,781 

820,317 

9,807 

11,437 

14.415 

8.162 

12.575 

13.109 

12,887 

12,658 

13,503 

14,088 

14,546 

ll,14.>i 

dependent  not  only  on  supply  and  demand,  based  upon  nor- 
mal capacity  production,  but  also  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
their  mills  to  operate  regularly  throughout  the  year  and  upon 
the  ability  of  other  groundwood  mills  throughout  North  Ameri- 
ca and  Europe  to  produce  normal  supplies.  ' 

Groundwood  pulp  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  practical- 
ly all  gi-ades  of  jiaper  and  on  the  production,  consumption  and 
marketing  of  groundwood  depend  to  a  large  extent,  the  mar- 
keting conditions  for  paper  and  particularly  for  newsprint. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  largest  proportion  of  groundwood  pro- 
duced in  Canada  goes  directly  from  the  grinder-room  to  the 
paper  machines,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  the  mills  have  a 
groundwood  capacity  in  excess  of  their  requirements.  When 
market  conditions  are  favourable  this  excess  capacity  can  al- 
ways be  profitably  employed  although  it  is  not  always  recog- 
nised that  in  bringing  this  surplus  capacity  into  the  market 
the  paijcr  mills  may  in  coiuse  of  time  undermine  their  own 
market  tor  paper.  An  excess  supply  results  in  falling  prices 
and  eventually  gives  to  the. purely  converting  mills  an  advant- 
age over  the  selfTContained  producer  of  paper. 

The  manufa:cture  of  ground- wood  differs  from  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  .pulp  in  that  it  is  dependent  upon  two  fun- 
damental factors,  wood  and  power.  The  question  of  water 
supply  vita.ly  affects  the  market  position  of  groundwood  .anil 
the  manufacturer  who  makes  the  best  guess,  as  to  what  water 
conditions  are  likely  to  be  during  the  year  is  the  one  who  will 
show  the  best  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a  case 


148.335 


$10,377,746 


$  609,94.1 
690,757 
902,254 
511,615 
763,505 
801,395 
778,948 
774,643 
826,789 
875,876 
917,560 
714,533 

$  9,166,818 


m  point,  Kround-wood  in  July  sold  at  $26.00  f,o.b.  mill  and  in 
December  sold  at  $42.50  f.  o.  b.  mill,  an  increase  of  over  60 
per  cent.  Naturally,  supply  and  demand  affect  the  price  of 
all  commodities  but  when  water  conditions  have  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  situation  as  in  the  case  of  ground-wood,  the 
marketing  of  this  product  becomes  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  gamble. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  that  there  are   three  essential   points, 
upon  which  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  as  complete  and  re- 
liable information  as  possible. 

1.  'Definite  statistics  to  be  issued  monthly  by  the  Associa- 
tion giving  production  figures  not  only  for  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  Europe  (more  particularly  Scandi- 
navia). 

2.  Reliable  information 
producing  districts, 
sections  of  the 

able  upon  Canadian  or  Scandinavian  conditions.  With  re- 
gard to  Canadian  conditions  I  would  suggest  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, take  up  this  question  with  the  Dominion  authorities  at 
Ottawa  and  endeavor  to  obtain  Government  co-operation.  -■ 

3.  A  better  understanding  with  our  Scandinavian  and  Ameri- 
can friends  in  the  industry.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  a  lack,  of  confidence  between  us  and  naturally.'the 
buyer!5,  of  pulp  use  this  situation  to  their  own  advantage  by 
playing  upon  the  feeling  of  mutu.il  distrust:  We  cannot  se- 
cure the  necessary  information   from  the  European   countries 


as  to  water  conditions  in  the  various 

Such  information  is  available  for  certain 

United   States   but  no   information   is   obtairt- 
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unless  we  Iniinove  relations  with  our  Scandinavian  friends. 
As  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Mechanical  Pulp  Section,  I,  there- 
fore, venture  to  suggest  to  the  incoming  executive  a  consulta- 
tion with  our  foreign  friends  in  this  industry  with  the  idea  of 
malving  representations  to  the  various  Governments  for  uni- 
form statistical  information  on  production  and  water  condi- 
tions. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  such  information  is  carefully 
compiled  in  the  case  of  wheat,  cotton  and  other  crops  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  products  of  the  forest  should  not 
be  entitled  to  equal  consideration.  It  may  even  come  about 
ultimately  that  we  shall  have  a  "futures"  market  in  pulp,  to 
serve  the  paper  makers  In  the  same  way  that  the  "futures" 
market  in  wheat  and  cotton  serve  as  stabilising  factors.  Be- 
fore this  take.s  place,  however,  there  will  have  to  fee  set  in 
motion  complete  machinery  for  the  compilation  of  reliable 
data  on  all  phases  of  the  industrj-.  Prom  such  a  compilation 
I  am  sure  that  the  paper-makers  will  eventually  gain  as  much 
as  the  pulp  manufacturers  and  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly 
urge  the  assistance  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Association 
In  carrying  out  these  recommendations.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  members  of  all  the  various  sections  of  the  Association 
should  co-operate  with  the  mechanical  pulp  section  to  en- 
deavor to  find  the  best  solution  for  the  unstable  conditions 
which  have  existed  in  the  ^nechanical  pulp  markets  for  many 
years.  It  is  useless  to  expect  adequate  prices  for  paper  so  long 
ng  the  surplus  mechanical  pulp  is  selling  at  practically  the 
cost  of  production  and  if  the  ground-wood  market  can  be 
placed  on  a  more  stable  basis,  the  price  of  paper  must  auto- 
matically reflect  this  stability. 

After  all  mechanical  pulp  Is  the  basic  factor  in  the  paper 
industry,  a  fact  which  the  paper  producer  often  fails  to  recog- 
nise. Canada's  position  as  a  paper  producing  country  rest.s 
ultimately  upon  cheap  power  and  an  abundant  supply  of  w'ood 
which   together   mean   mechanical   pulp. 

The  surplus  production  of  this  commodity  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  production  and  marketing  conditions  this  surplus  is 
allowed  lu  exercise  an  influence  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  paper  produce  an<l  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

FRANK  W.  CLARKE,  Chairman. 


TRANSPORTATION    DEPARTMENT 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  headquarters  of  your 
transportation  manager,  which  were  moved  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal  m  November  1921,  have  been  transferred  to  the  of- 
fices of  tne  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  in  room  113 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  the  manager,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
with  3'our  association,  taking  over  the  handling  of  transporta- 
tion matters  for  the  Quebec  Division  of  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Early  In  the  year  numerous  hearings  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  for  Canada  were  held  in  Ottawa,  In  con- 
nection with  reductions  in  freight  rates.  At  these  hearings 
your  Association  was  represented  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Transportation  Department.  Efforts  were  made  by  us  to  have 
the  Board  issue  an  order  that  the  Railways  should  reinstate 
all  rates  in  effect  prior  to  September  13th,  1920,  (the  date  of 
the  40  per  cent  increase)  on  all  raw  materials  used  by  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  it  being  represented  by  us  that  substantial  re- 
ductions in  existing  rates  on  pulpwood,  coal,  etc.,  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  reduce  our  manufacturing  costs  and  com- 
pete with  foreign  mills.  Owing  to  the  action  of  Parliament 
in  recommending  that  the  C.  P.  R.  reinstate  rates  on  grain  em- 
bodied in  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  Agreement,  the  Board  ordered 
but  few  other  reductions,  among  the  commodities  which  were 
reduced  and  which  affected  your  industry,  being  pulpwood, 
coal  and  lime. 

During  the  past  year  some  of  your  members  found  difficul- 
ty in  competing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  different  kinds  of 
paper  which  were  reaching  that  market  from  European  and 
Eastern  United  States  Mills  through  the  Panama  Canal.  After 
negotiating  with  the  Railways  we  were  successful  in  securing 
substantial  reductions  in  all  rail  freight  rates  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  Vancouver,  etc.,  the  reduction  in  some  lines  being 
from  $1.77  1-2  per  100  lbs.  to  $1.20  per  100  lbs.  I  am  advised 
that  an  increase  ,in  the  business  of  Eastern  Canadian  Mills 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  has  resulted. 

The  usual  car  shortage  was  experienced  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  last  fall,  but  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  by  this  department  to  members  of  this  Association 
would  indicate  that  little  inconvenience  was  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Railway  Companies  in  Canada  have  now  in  course  of 
preparation  Canadian  Freight  Classification  No.  17,  which  will 
supersede  present  Classification  No.  16.  In  the  new  issue  they 
propose  various  increases  in  rates  and  minimum  carload 
weights.  The  transportation  department  is  issuing  a  circular 
to  all  members  setting  forth  in  detail  the  proposed  changes, 
and  on  receipt  of  replies  a  meeting  of  those  interested  will  be 
held  and  any  objectionable  features  in  the  proposed  classifica- 
tion taken  up  vigorously  with  the  Railways  with  a  view  to 
having  them  removed.  Among  other  matters  the  Railways  are 
proposing  to  penalize  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  in  fibre- 
board  cartons,  and  we  are  working  closely  with  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Association   in  efforts  to  avoid  this. 

Expense  bills  are  being  checked  for  a  number  of  members 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Correspondence  with  regard  to  freight  rates,  claims,  etc., 
is   being  received   continually,   and   promptly  attended   to. 

Yours  respectively, 
G.   P.   RUICKBIE,   Transportation   Manager 


EXPORTS    OF    MECHANICAL    PULP    FROM    CANADA 

The   following   table   gives    the    exports   of    Meclianical    Pulpfrom  Canada  for  the  past   three  years: 


1920 


January     . 
Februa  ry 
March    .  . 
April    .  .    .  . 
May    ..    .. 
June    . .    . . 
July    ..    .. 
August    . . 
September 
October    . . 
November 
Pecembir 


Tons 
30.460 
13,341 
14.455 

9.933 
13,9.7.2 
44,615 
41,906 
40.S04 
21.234' 
2G.S16 
13.19S 

:i'M, Up- 


value 
972.574 
472,383 
562,308 
506,369 
779,710 
,136.767 
.528,993 
.809,266 
.877,053 
.986,807 
.1)16,184 
.926,392 


1921 


?1T.574.806 


Tons 

6,69S 

4,323 

6,993 

3,204 

16,315 

9.805 

20,449 

21,798 

32,901 

27,859 

35,609 

87,539 

223,493 


Value 

$  396,136 

244,049 

284,092 

131,427 

754,288 

370.072 

974,246 

1,233,684 

1,674,042 

1,031.859 

1,065,700 

1,112,117 

$9,271,712 


1922 


Tons 
28,608 
13,222 
19,525 

6,448 
11,912 
37,556 
26,873 
39,758 
36,968 
26,435 
32,961 
30,149 

310,415 


Value 

$1,140,071 

405,649 

562,937 

179,214 

278,651 

968.396 

694.355 

1.306.728 

1.107.882 

742,303 

997.007 

997,712 

$  9.380,805 
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TISSIE    PAPEK    SECTION 
To  the  President  and  Members 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

The  tissue  paper  situation  during  1922  was  in  a  general  way 
satisfactory.  There  was  some  inteTference  from  United  States 
mills  as  usual  with  the  lower  grades  of  toilets  and  paper  towels. 

There  were  ])raotically  no  wage  reductions  in  1922. 

It  should  be  understood  that  tissue  mills  almost  invariably 
make  considerable  paper  heavier  than  tissue,  that  is  to  say, 
heavier  than  a  17  lb.  basis.  There  was,  however,  in  1922  a 
production  of  actual  tissue  of  3,155  tons  against  2,241.  tons  in 
1921.  The  actual  tissue  shipments  for  1922  were  3,093  tons 
against  2.371  tons  in  1921.  One  new  Canadian  tissue  mill  has 
oonnnenced  operations  in  Xcw  Westminster,  B.C.  We  understand 
that  this  mill  is  running  one  M.G.  machine  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Westminster  company  to  convert  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  products  into  paper  speciallities,  such  a  toilets, 
n.ipkins,  towels,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  CARRUTHERS 

Chairman 


ADDRESS  OF  MR.  THOMASON 

it'oiitimied  from  page  110.  i 
tempting  to  buy  newsprint  from  you  at  prices  tbat  we 
know  may  prove  ruinous  to  certain  of  your  members.  I 
believe  tlie  time  is  coming  when  our  mutual  education 
will  have  progressed  to  the  point  that  we  will,  both 
of  us,  under.staiid  that  neither  of  us.  in  this  division  of 
profits  that  accrue  to  our  .ioint  industries,  can  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  other  in  the  long  run. 

Now  I  have  talked  too  long.  T  have  a  friend  in 
Chicago  who  recently  opened  a  new  merchandising 
business  on  rather  a  large  scale  and  he  had  tn  employ 
a  large  number  of  young  women  as  clerks.  He  pre- 
pared some  cards  for  these  young  ladies  to  state  their 
qualifications  on.  The  first  line  said  "Nationality" 
with  a  question  mark  and  a  blank  to  be  filled  in.  The 
next  said  "Descent."  A  great  many  cards  came  in 
upon  the  second  day.  On  one  card  opposite  the  "Na- 
tionality" the  answer  was  "American",  and  after  the 
word  "Descent",  the  answer  was  "Yes".  1  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  our  mutual  rela1i(ms  and  our 
understanding  of  our  mutual  de])endeney  is  going  to 
be  more  than  "descent";  it  is  going  to  be  intelligent. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  George  Chahoon,  Jr. 

MR.  GEORGE  CHAHOON,  JR. :  Gentlemen,  I  have 
a  note  here  from  our  new  President  intimating  that 
to  myself  has  fallen  the  honor  of  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  Edmund  Walker  and  Mr.  Tliomason  for 
their  speeches.  When  1  received  that  note  I  tried  to 
concentrate  my  thoughts  but  I  found  I  could  not  do  so 
while  Mr.  Tliomason  was  speaking.  But  when  I  had 
an  opportunity.  T  said  to  myself:  "You  know  you  are 
not  ordinarily  called  upon  to  talk  until  the  evening," 
but,  I  tmderstand  it,  they  have  cut  that  out.  The 
thought  that  struck  me  first  was,  what  a  wonderful 
day  it  was  when  you  had  a  disappointment  in  the 
indrning  and  a  great  haiipiness  towards  evening.  When 
we  met  this  morning  —  1  do  not  know  whether  you  all 
danced  last  night  as  T  did  —  there  was  a  little  qnes 
tion  of  some  $30,000  that  the  industry  wanted  for  re- 
search work.  We  were  all  conservative  —  we  voted 
against  it  —  if  not  to  our  shame  at  least  to  our  sorrow 
and  greatly  to  my  disappointment,  but  we  have  at- 
tended this  luncheon  and  our  disappointment  has  been 
offset  and  recompensed  by  what  we  have  liearil  today. 


We  have  got  more  than  the  return  on  an  investment 
of  .$30,000  from  the  remarks  that  we  have  heard  from 
Sir  Edmund  Walker  and  from  the  ideas  that  we  have 
received  from  the  man  who  perhaps  knows  the  man- 
ufacturing part  of  the  business  as  well  as  any  pub- 
lisher alive.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  and  of  appreciati(m  to  both  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  and  Mr.  Tliomason  for  what  they  have 
been  good  enough  to  say  to  us  tliis  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  declared  carried. 

This  concluded  the  luncheon. 


NEW  RAILROAD   BRINGS  WOOD    TO   ABITIBI 

The  Abitibi  has  installed  a  third  slasher  in  order  to 
handle  pulpwood  brought  in  by  the  new  railroad.  It 
is  situated  on  the  spur  line  off  the  jnilp  mill  track. 
The  car.s  as  they  come  over  the  Abitibi  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company's  line  are  spotted  opjjosite  the 
slasher.  The  automatic  stakes  are  triped  and  the  logs 
run  down  into  a  pit  at  the  bottom  of  the  jackladder, 
with  a  capacity  for  one  full  carload.  The  logs  are  then 
fed  onto  the  jackladder  in  the  usual  way. 

The  capacity  of  the  slasher  is  1200  cords  a  day. 
which  is  more  than  the  ordii\ary  supply  required  by 
the  mill. 

The  refuse  from  the  .slasher  is  carried  on  a  belt  con- 
veyor to  the  boiler  house  where  it  is  used  for  steam 
purposes. 


TIMBER  PURCHASE  OF  2,000  SQ.  MILES 

At  the  biggest  sale  of  Government  timber  limits  yet 
held  in  Quebec,  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  of  Tho- 
rold.  Ont.,  today  contracted  to  purchase  timber  cover- 
ing 2,000  square  miles  situated  in  the  River  Manicoua- 
gan  District  on  the  North  Shore. 

The  Company  which  is  understood  to  be  acting  for 
Chicago  Tribune  interests  and  which  outbid  the  Indus- 
trial Development  and  Service  Corporation  and  the 
Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  got  the  limits  for  $3.3.5 
per  square  mile  plus  the  cutting  tax  now  -$2.70  per 
thousand  feet  of  timber. 

The  contract  calls  for  development  of  water  power 
on  the  property  and  company  engineers  will  at  once 
studv  the  territory  preparatory  to  erection  of  a  pulp 
mill.' 


PULP  PLANT  CHANGES  HANDS 

Work  is  to  be  resumed  at  the  pulp  mill  on  Water 
street.  The  plant  was  purchased  from  the  trustees  of 
the  old  Cornwall  Pulp  and  Paper  Comi^any  by  W.  W. 
Thomson  of  Toronto,  who  will  carry  on  the  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Glengarry  Pulp  Co.  Mr.  Thom- 
son is  here  this  week  arranging  for  the  immediate  re-, 
sumption  of  operations  and  the  work  of  getting  the 
plant  in  order  has  made  rapid  progress.  It  is  expected 
to  have  the  plant  in  full  operation  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  A  large  number  of  men  will  be  employed. 
The  new  manager  is  C.  J.  Shepherd,  of  Toronto,  who 
is  taking  up  his  residence  here. 


DONNACONA  BOND  ISSUE 

Announcement  is  made  by  Royal  Securities  Corpora- 
tion that  the  issue  of  .$750,000  of  Donnacona  Paper 
Company  6  p.c.  first  mortgages  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds  has  been  over.subscribed. 


The  assistant  pastor,  the  silent  unanswerable  assistant 
wiio  woi'ks  at  night  and  in  the  morning  and  in  the  hours 
of  leisure,  is  the  churcji  paper. — Bishop  Stunte. 
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A  Survey  of  Conditions  in  the  Pulp  and 

Paper  Industry 

By  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association 


At  the  opening  cif  this,  tlie  teiitli  iiiuiiial  meeting,  of 
our  Association  a  brief  retrospective  survey  niaj'  per- 
haps be  in  order.  Tlie  decade  of  wliieh  this  meeting 
marks  tlie  termination  has  witnessed  the  evolution  of 
our  industry  from  a  position  of  minor  importance  to 
one  of  the  first  magnitude,  if,  indeed,  it  cannot  now 
be  said  to  dominate  in  most  respects  Canada's  maiiufact- 
uring  industries.  Its  growth  has  been  at  once  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  i-apid  that  only  wlien  we  stand  aside,  as 
on  occasions  sucli  as  this,  and  give  consideration  to  its 
progress  can  we  begin  to  appreciate  it  at  its  fullest 
extent. 

Mere  figures  are  at  best  uninspiring  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  ten  years  ago  the  paper  industry  was  so 
little  regarded  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
that  no  records  were  made  of  its  activities.  Attempts 
were  made  by  another  government  department  to  com- 
pile Annual  returns  showing  the  amount  of  pulpwood 
consumed  in  Canada,  but  little  adequate  official  infor- 
mation as  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  available  for 
any  year  prior  to  1917  when  the  present  system  of  com- 
piling an  annual  census  was  inaugurated. 

The  lack  of  official  records  for  the  year  1913  makes 
it  difficult  to  draw  comparisons  between  that  year  and 
those  given  in  the  census  of  1921,  the  latest  available. 
However,  there  are  some  figures  which  can  be  used. 
For  instance,  in  1913  there  were  64  mills  in  operation, 
while  the  1921  figures  show  100  mills  operating,  an  in- 
crease of  5fi  per  cent.  In  1913  the  consumption  of  pidp- 
wood  by  Canadian  Mills  wa.s  1,109,034  coi-ds  compared 
with  2,180,578  cords  in  1921,  an  increase  in  1921  of 
nearly  100  per  cent.  Our  production  of  newsprint  in 
1913  amounted  to  350,000  tons;  in  1921  the  production 
was  805,114  tons  or  130  per  cent,  greater  while  in  1922 
it  exceeded  1,090,000,  or  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  year  period.  Totals  woodpulp  of  all  kinds  pro- 
duced in  1913  amounted  to  854,624  tons;  in  1921  it 
amounted  to  1,544,027  tons,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent. 

Thet  government  records  start  with  the  year  1917 
and  the  latest  compiled  are  those  covering  1921.  Taking 
these  two  records  for  comparison,  covering  a  periotl 
merely  four  out  of  the  ten  .years,  it  is  shown  that  the 
total  number  of  establishments  increased  from  83  to  100 
or  20  per  cent. ;  the  invested  capital  from  $186,787,405 
to  $379,812,751,  or  117  per  cent.;  the  amount  paid  in 
wages  and  salaries  from  $20,358,019  to  $34,199,090.  di- 
68  per  cent  and  tlie  total  value  of  the  output  from 
$96,340,327  to  $151,003,165,  or  56  per  cent.;  the  total 
paper  tonnage  from  853,689  to  1,021,941  or  20  per  cent. ; 
and  the  total  pulp  tonnage  from  1,464,154  to  1,544,027 
or  5  per  cent.  In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  1921  was  not  a  normal  year  for 
the  industry.  "WTien  the  figures  for  1922  are  available 
the  contrast  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  pronounced. 

Our  piilp  and  paper  exports,  which  offer  a  better 
criterion  for  judging  the  growth  of  the  industry  during 
the  ten  year  period  rose  in  value  from  a  total  of  $11,850,- 
632  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  JMarcli  31st,  1913,  to  $163,- 
655,344  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1921,  an  in- 
crease of  28  per  cent. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  Association  during 
this  period  of  extraordinary  expansion  and  what  part 
has  it  plaj'ed  in  helping  to  bring  about  this  great  devel- 


opiiiciit.  The  Association  as  many  of  the  members  can 
recall  had  its  inception  in  the  desire  of  a  number  of 
progressive  leaders  in  the  industry  for  some  organized 
co-operative  effort  to  further  its  interests.  The  fir.st 
and  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto  on  March 
8,  1913.  It  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  some 
twelve  different  concerns.  This  meeting  adopted  a  re- 
solution setting  forth  that  '"In  the  opinion  of  those 
present  it  is  advisable  and  highly  desirable  that  we 
should  form  a  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association." 
A  committee  on  organization  was  appointed.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting  held  in  Mont- 
real on  March  18th  of  the  same  year  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Association  was  formally  launched  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  the  then  president 
of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  who  brought 
to  the  oecasion  the  blessing  and  good  wishes  of  our 
I'liited  States  ]irototypc.  It  is  jileasiiig  here  to  note 
that  the  friendly  relations  then  inaugurated  between 
the  two  corresponding  bodies  have  since  been  maintained 
and  intensified.  Mr.  Carii  Riordon  was  the  first  pres- 
ident   and  to   his  enthusia.sm  and   activity  the  Associa- 


ME.  GEO.  M.  McKEE, 
President,  Canadian  Piilp  &  Paper  Association,  1922 

tion  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  initial  success.  The  first 
executive  Council  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Carl  Rior- 
don, T.  J.  Stevenson,  A.  F.  Cayford,  I.  H.  Weldon  ,D. 
Robertson  and  C.  Howard  Smith,  all  of  whom,  with  one 
excei>tion,  are  still  actively  interested  in  the  Associa- 
tion's affairs.  Some  of  the  activities  which  engaged  the 
early  days  and  which  still  enlist  our  interest  iiad  to  do 
with  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  trade  statis- 
tics, the  establishment  of  trade  customs,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  consumption  of  home  products  as  opposed 
to  unnecessary  importations,  the  laiiff,  transportation, 
the  betterment   of  labor  conditions,   the  regulation  of 
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credit,  technical  rosearcli  and  iiulii^t  i-ial  rrficicncy  and 
similar  matters. 

For  a  time  the  organization  met  with  hard  sledding. 
The  value  and  usefubiess  of  a  trade  association  was  not 
so  generally  appreciated  in  the  early  days  as  they  are 
today.  The  first  year  closed  with  a  financial  deficit,  but 
the  succeeding  year  brought  about  a  reorganization  on 
a  more  substantial  basis  and  from  that  time  the  course 
has  been  upwards. 

In  1915  the  Technical  Section  was  accorded  recogni- 
tion and  taken  into  the  Association  as  an  associate  body. 
Two  years  later  the  Woodlands  Section  was  organized 
and  accorded  a  simiar  status.  Both  of  these  auxiliary 
associations  are,  as  is  shown  by  their  reports  submitted 
at  today's  meeting,  fully  alive  and  engaged  in  work  of 
great  benefit  to  the  industiy. 

It  was  in  1917,  also,  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  r.  Howard  Smith  its  chief  executive,  that  Mr.  A.  L. 
Dawe  was  engaged  as  the  Association's  permanent  Sec- 
retar\-,  from  which  time  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  organization  has  been  both  rapid  and  healthful.  To 
Mr.  Dawe's  energy  and  enterprise  it  owes  not  a  little  of 
its  present  gratifying  standing..  It  is  no  idle  boast  to 
say  that  the  Association  today  enjoys  a  reputation  sec- 
ond to  none  among  the  trade  organizations  of  the  Dom- 
inion, wliile  it  Ls  also  not  infrequently  cited  by  author- 
ities in  other  countries  as  an  example  of  wliat  an  active 
and  lielpfu!!  trade  organization  ought  to  be. 

So  much  for  pa.st  history.  What  about  the  year  1922 
just  closed?  In  considering  the  immediate  condition  of 
the  industry  we  must  remember  that  the  year  1921  was 
(ine  of  depression  and  difficulty;  it  was  also  a  year  of 
reorganization  and  reconstruction.  Towards  the  end 
of  that  year,  however,  the  situation  l)pgan  to  look  a 
little  clearer  and  we  entered  upon  1922  witli  a  more  op- 
timistic outlook,  prepared  for  tweJve  months  of  steady, 
if  slow,  progress.  The  year  which  lias  just  closed  ful- 
filled our  expectations  and  ai.'thongli  we  had  no  sudden 
return  to  peak  prosperity  we  have  experienced  a  steady 
gro-i\th  and  development  and  we  feel  confident  that  our 
industry  is  now  on  a  solid  and  sound  basis  so  that  we 
can  look  forward  with  cheerful  optimism. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  production  of  practically  all  grades  of  pulp  and 
[)aper  over  the  previous  year.  One  production  of  news- 
l)rint  was  well'  over  one  million  tons,  compared  with 
812,000  tons  in  1921.  Production  of  wrajiping  paper, 
book  and  writtings  have  also  increased  considerably  and 
the  production  of  the  various  grades  of  pulp  showed 
increa.ses  ranging  from  35  to  100  per  cent. 

This  increased  activity  has  naturally  been  reflected  in 
our  export  figures  which  show  a  great  advance  over  the 
figures  for  1921  and  in  some  cases  over  these  for  1920, 
which  was  the  previous  record  year. 

Exports  of  mechanical  pulp'  increased  from  185,954 
tons  in  1921  to  280,266  tons  in  1922 ;  bleached  sulphite 
from  61,420  tons  to  138,446  tons;  unbleached  sul^ihite 
from  107,738  tons  to  192,344  tons  and  sulphate  from 
87,498  tons  to  137,187  tons. 

Exports  of  newsprint  amounted  to  874,008  tons  com- 
pared with  636,487  tons  in  1921,  Kraft  wrapping  17,061 
tons  compared  with  5,940  tons  and  while  the  fine  papers 
did  not  show  increases  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  which  augurs  well  for  the  coming 
.^■ear. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  in  prices  which  has  taken  place 
the  total  value  of  the  cxjjorts  of  pulp  and  paper  in  1922 
amounted  to  .$105,624,324  compared  with  a  total  of 
$98,.319,087  in  1921. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  extensive  additions 
to   existing   plants    and   several    new    mills   have    been 


brouglit  into  operation.  The  newsprint  capacity  in 
1922  was  3,825  tons  per  day  and  additions  in  the  near 
future  will  raise  this  figure  to  about  4,200  tons  daily. 
There  have  also  been  additions  to  the  producting  of  our 
pulp  and  fine  paper  mills  and  further  additions  are 
planned  during  the  coming  year.  All  of  which  indicates 
confidence  in  the  situation  and  gives  ground  for  the 
expectation  that  tlic  year  1923  will  be  a  record  year  in 
the  history  of  the  industry. 

Insofar  as  the  afiairs  of  the  Association  are  concerned 
the  past  year  has  been  marked  by  no  especiall}'-  outstand- 
ing event.  The  several  Sections  have  functioned  as 
usual.     Their  individual  records  will  be  found  in  their 

annual'  reports  submitted  at  this  meeting. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Executive  Council  made  pro- 
■i'ision  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  Statistical 
Department  by  the  addition  of  an  expert  statistician  to 
the  staff.  Experience  has  taught  the  value  of  authentic 
and  seasonable  reports  as  to  the  extent  of  the  output 
of  the  various  branches  of  tlie  industry  and  other  infor- 
mation from  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  usual  weekly 
and  monthly  reports  on  [iroduction,  shipments,  etc.,  have 
been  issued  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year  and 
together  with  the  charts  sent  out  each  month  have  served 
to  keep  the  members  informed  on  the  general  situation. 
The  interchange  of  information  with  the  Scandinavian 
Cellulose  Association  has  also  been  maintained  and  has 
proven  of  value  to  the  members  of  the  Chemical  Pulp 
Sections.  Efforts  are  under  way  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  initiate  a  similar  exchange  of  information  covering 
mechanical  pulp.  An  exchange  of  information  cover- 
ing newsprint  production  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Finland  and  Germany  and 
regular  reports  have  been  sent  to  the  members  interested. 
A  considerable  number  of  new  reports  have  been  issued 
since  the  spring,  some  at  regular  intervals,  other  as 
special!  occasions  have  directed.  Assurances  have  been 
received  that  these  reports  have  proved  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  members.  As  the  value  of  trade  statistics 
depends  largely  upon  their  timeliness,  the  co-operation 
of  the  members  is  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  this  ser- 
vice, a  fact,  which  the  members  should  all  bear  in  mind. 

The  Transportation  Department  has  continued  to  op- 
erate in  connection  with  the  Montreal  headquarters  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  and  has  rend- 
ered useful  service.  In  several  instances  adjustments 
of  freight  charges  have  been  obtained  from  the  railways 
to  the  advantage  of  our  members. 

Notable  advancement  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  technical  education.  A  correspond- 
ence course  in  paper-making,  based  upon  the  series  of 
textbooks  published  by  the  Joint  Educational  Committee, 
has  been  established  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council. 
It  promises  to  perform  a  very  useful  service.  A  com- 
mittee composed  of  Messrs.  F.  J.  Campbell,  George  Car- 
ruthers,  and  0.  F.  Bryant  represents  the  Association 
in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work. 

Summer  employment  in  the  mills  was  found  for  some 
33  college  undei-graduates  through  the  agency  of  the 
Association's  headquarters.  This  is  not  so  many  as  in 
former  years,  trade  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  militating  against  this  aetivit.y. 

Tariff  matters  have,  as  usual,  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  executive  from  time  to  time,  necessitating  the 
employment  of  legal  counsel'  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  our  representatives  before  the  various  authorities. 
Quite  a  large  bill  of  expense  was  incurred  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  by  the  financial  statement,  but  the 
Executive  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  outlay  has  been 
justified  by  the  results  obtained. 
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I'lif  meiiil)ersliii>  stamis  miiiiprically  uuchaiitifil  al 
though  four  fonoerns  havp  withrlrawn  during  the  yocTr. 
Those  withdrawals  were  due  tn  changes  in  ownership, 
to  financ'ia.'  considerations  or  other  valid  causes.  Four 
new  members  were  admitted  and  a  Waxed  Paper  Section 
was  added  to  tli'^  list  of  Sections. 

Tlie  Quebec  anil  Ontario  Committee  appointed  at  the 
bust  annual  meeting  to  confer  and  advise  with  their  res- 
pective provincial  governments  have  carried  out  the 
instructions  accompanying  their  appointment  with  more 
or  less  satisfactory  result.s. 

An  important  conference  between  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Technical  Research  and  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  the 
Principal  of  Mrtfill  I'liivcrsity  and  members  of  his  fa- 
culty, was  held  in  Xovcmher  at  which  the  future  of  the 
Pa])er  Division  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  and 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
the  IJniversity  were  discussed.  The  way  was  paved,  it 
is  believed,  for  inipcu-tant  developments  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Text  Book  Committee  has  made  progi-ess  durinji' 
the  year  and  will  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship 
at  this  meeting. 

The  Association  had  the  misfortune,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  to  lose  the  active  services  of  Mr.  George  M. 
McKee,  who  was  elected  president  at  last  year's  annual 
meeting,  Mr.  McKee  having  transferred  his  business  in- 
terests across  the  border  into  the  United  States.  De- 
spite the  unanimously  expressed  desire  of  the  members 
iif  the  Executive  Council  that  Mr.  McKee  continue  in 
office  to  the  end  of  his  term,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  not  to  do  so.  During  the  eleven  months  he  held 
office  Mr.  McKee  was  zealously  active  in  promoting  the 
we  fare  of  the  Association  and  earned  the  gratitude  and 
goodwill  of  his  a.ssociates  in  office  as  well  as  those  of 
the  membership  at  large.  The  regret  universally  en- 
tertained over  his  departure  from  our  immediate  midst 
is  mitigated  to  .some  extent  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
lias  merely  stepped  across  the  imaginary  boundary  line 
that  divides  the  two  countries  and  that,  since  he  con- 
tinues his  association  with  the  industry,  we  may  still 
regard  him  as  one  of  us  in  everj-thing  "that  pertains  to 
mutual  interest,  friendliness  and  good-wUl. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  finances 
of  the  Association  are  in  a  sound  condition,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  Financial  Statement. 
The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  funds  is  the  largest  in 
the  Association's  histoiy. 

Satisfaction  over  past  achievements  should  not  lead 
us  to  underrate  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  industry  should  not  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  with  the  natural  increase  in  the  universal  demand 
for  its  products.  Possibly,  however,  we  may  be  going 
ahead  a  little  too  rapidly.  Overeonfidence  as  to  an 
unabated  continuance  of  the  present  demand  for  our 
products  may  lead  us  into  undue  or  too  rapid  develop- 
ment. There  are  already  danger  signs  in  one  or  two 
directions  that  the  saturation  point  is  in  sight.  We 
should  guard  against  unneee.ssary  and  excessive  produc- 
tion, which  is  apt  to  prove  as  unprofitable  and  undesir- 
bale  for  the  consumer  as  it  is  for  the  producer. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  newsprint  mills  of  Can- 
ada, now  in  operation,  or  under  construction,  or  for 
whose  construction  provisions  have  been  made,  are  com- 
mitted to  a  program  which  will  give  them  a  combined 
output  capacity  of  4,315  tons  a  day,  or  practically 
1,300,000  tons  a  year  by  the  end  of  next  year:  that 
production  in  the  United  States  is  also  due  for  an  in- 


crea.se,  attributable  to  new  machines  now  in  process 
of  installiation ;  that  the  total  demand  for  this  clasa  of 
paper  on  this  continent,  practically  our  only  a.ssured 
market,  at  its  maximum  liatl  never  e.\ceeded"  2,500,000 
tons  a  .-Near,  that  United  States  production  has  never 
failed  to  equal  at  least  58  per  cent,  of  this  demand,  and 
that  the  tonnage  due  from  Canada  by  the  end  of  1924 
will  equal  57  per  cent,  of  the  greatest  volume  of  con- 
sumption in  any  one  year,  the  figures  may  naturally 
invite  a  question  as  to  whether  expansion  has  not  reached 
or  is  it  approaching  the  danger  line? 

Similar  conditions  nuiy  be  said  to  apply  in  lesser  de- 
gree to  the  production  of  groundwood,  sulphite  and  the 
finer  grades  of  paper.  If  exjiansion  is  to  go  on  at  its 
present  rate  it  is  inevitable  that  new  markets  mu.st  be 
explored.  Where  are  they  to  be  found?  How  can  we 
best  meet  the  competition  that  we  shall  be  faced  with 
when  we  find  them? 

These  pi-oblejus  aiul  others  the  memliers  will  find 
are  intelligently  dealt  with  by  the  chairmen  of  the  sev- 
eral .sections  in  their  annual  reports  submitted  to  this 
nieeting,  reports  which  this  year  are  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  and  will  well  repay  the  study  of  the  mem- 
bers. Upon  their  resolution  depends  in  a  large  mea.sure 
the  future  of  our  industry  and.  incidentally,  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Association. 

The  A.ssociation  exists  for  the  i)urpose  of  helping  the 
industry  to  solve  first  such  pi-oblems  such  as  these  and 
the  measure  of  its  success  in  .so  doing  will  be  the  measure 
of  Its  usefuaiess  to  the  members.  But  the  Association 
cannot  function  as  it  should  unless  it  has  the  united  and 
loyal  support  of  its  entire  membcrshi]).  The  year  now 
opening  may  prove  a  critical  (.ne  for  the  organization- 
one  to  test  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  the  incoming 
executive  as  well  as  the  steadfastness  of  the  members' 
Proposals  are  to  be  brought  before  this  meeting  mark- 
mg  out  an  entirely  new  and  broad  line  of  departure 
from  past  policies.  They  should  be  considered  on  their 
merits  and  dealt  with  as  mav  best  accord  with  the 
interests  of  all  the  members. 

One  of  the  activities  that  should  be  enjoined  upon  the 
incoming  executive  is  that  of  adding  to  the  member- 
ship so  that  It  may  be  said  to  represent  as  nearly  as 
may  be  100  per  cent,  of  the  industry.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  enlist  the  new  concerns  which  have 
recently  come  into  being.  Some  field  work  is  essential 
the  newly-elected  chairman  of  the  Sections  should  be 
requested  to  assist  in  this  effort.  The  Association  is  not 
a  closed  corporation.  Its  work  is  directed  towards  the 
general  good  of  the  industry  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
entit  ed  to  and  should  be  accorded  the  united  support 
ot  all.  What  has  been  said  of  trade  associations  in  gen- 
eral' applies  particularly  to  our  o^vn  organization  It 
IS  built  upon  a  fundamental  principle  and  is  the  result 
ot  economic  evolution.  It  eompri.ses  a  partnership  in 
all  legitimate  and  lawful  undertakings  —  a  partnership 
which  embodies  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  It  pro^^des  a  means  for 
applying  the  democratic  idea:,  in  business  that  can  be 
tound  nowhere  else  in  no  other  way.  With  a  continu- 
ance of  the  support  given  to  it  in  the  past,  it  must  and 
will  go  on  to  greater  things  and  enlarged  usefulness  in 
the  future,  and  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  diseouDt 
the  achle^•ements  of  the  past,  however  noteworthy  and 
substantial  these  may  now  appear  to  us  to  have  been 


./li°''TivT^  ™"  J^ead  was  put  on  No.  7  machine 
at  the  Abitibi  mills  last  month,  and  is  working  with 
entire  satisfaction. 
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A  fiuf  job  was  done  at  the  Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill 
last  montii  wlien  the  bottom  eoue  of  one  of  their  big  di- 
gesters was  reliiied  in  just  GO  hours,  and  the  cement 
was  set  48  liours  later,  and  steam  turned  on  with  opera- 
tions resumed. 

Readers  of  tlie  Pulj)  k  Paper  Magazine  will  be  verj- 
sorry  indeed  to  learn  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Melnnis, 
manager  of  the  Abitibi  Mils.  Mr.  Melnnis  was  taken  to 
Toronto  for  treatment  and  recuperation,  and  his  early 
recovery  is  earnestly  hoped  for.  His  presence  was  very 
much  missed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Borden,  director  of  general  service 
for  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  states  that 
perhaps  the  mo.st  significant  and  encouraging  facts  the 
new  year  presents  to  the  printing  industry  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  continued  growth  of  magazine  advertis- 
ing, whicji  besan  early  in  1922  an  increase  in  adver- 
tising invariably  indicates  the  growth  and  development 
of  new  industries  which  is  not  possible  except  under 
improving  bu.siness  conditions. 

The  Howe  Sound  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  J.  MacLaurin,  woods  manager  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  is  back  to  business 
after  a  week's  absence  owing  to  ilihess. 

With  a  view  to  develoji  the  pulpwood  and  other  fore.st 
products,  tlie  five  colonization  parishes  north  of  Mont 
Laurier,  P.  Q.,  are  asking  the  C.  P.  R.  to  extend  their 
line  30  miles  beyond  the  present  terminus  at  Mont 
Laurier. 

Mr.  Angus  McLean  of  the  Bathurst  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Bathur.st,  X.  B.,  is  the  new  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Lumberman's  Association. 

The  head  office  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, Toronto,  reports  that  they  have  booked  orders  for 
heavy  tonnages  of  book  paper  from  their  new  book 
paper  mill  at  Port  Artluir  and  that  the  outlook  for  busi- 
ness for  the  new  i)lant  is  exceedingly  bright.  Good  pro- 
gress is  being  made  with  the  equipping  of  the  plant  and 
the  mill  .should  be  in  full  running  order  very  shortly 
now. 

The  Fort  William  Paper  Company,  Limited,  are  now 
ship])ing  jiaper  from  their  new  mill  at  Fort  William. 
Xo.  1  Maeliine  is  .just  in  the  tuning-up  stage  and  is 
turning  out  paper  to  the  extent  of  about  half  its  capa- 
city. Work  is  in  progress  on  the  installation  of  the 
second  machine. 

In  a  statement  just  issued,  Percy  B.  Wilson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  says:  "As  regards  thi;  outlook  for  1923  every- 
thing looks  very  favoi-able  in  our  trade  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  good  business  sliowing  a  fairly  reasonable 
percentage  of  profit.  Tlie  demand  for  our  products 
hc'is  been  good  throughout  the  year  while  prices  have 
been  low.  The  condition  of  the  market  for  raw  mate- 
rials was  easier  early  in  1922  and  up  to  midsummer. 
Since  then  prices  have  been  generally  increased  in  some 
ca.ses  moi'e  than  wiping  out  the  reductions  that  had 
taken  place  earlier  in  the  year.  In  general,  raw  mate- 
rials have  not  been  reduced  in  price  to  the  same  extent 
as  has  our  manufactured  product.  There  have  been 
some   wage   reductions.     Efficiency   of  our   employees 


increased  from  tlie  middle  of  1921  to  Ihe  end  of  the 
j'ear,  and  has  maintained  this  improvement  during 
1922." 

Mr.  Justice  Middleton  in  Toronto  last  week  dismissed 
the  action  for  $40,000  instituted  by  the  Attorney-  Gen- 
eral of  Ontario  on  behalf  of  the  King  and  Golden  Lake 
Lumber  Company,  Limited,  against  J.  R.  Booth  of  Ot- 
tawa. The  Attorney-General  alleged  that  Booth  had 
tre.spassed  on  limit  122  and  had  cut  200,000  feet  of 
pine  timber  and  logs  valued  at  $40,000.  The  question 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  disputed  boundaries. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  held  a  few  days  ago  in  Toronto  when  the 
annual  statement  showed  a  satisfactory  business  record 
for  the  year  just  closed  and  expressed  confidence  in 
the  coming  twelve  months.  F.  L.  Ratcliffe  was  elected 
President:  T.  E  Gain,  Vice-President  and  M.  J.  Rat- 
cliffe secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
last  week  F.  L.  Ractliffe,  of  the  Ratcliffe  Paper  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  was  elected  as  one  of  the  Board's  represen- 
tatives on  the  National  Exhibition  Board.  S.  B.  Gundy, 
President  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Board. 

P.  J.  Hathawaj^  of  the  executive  staff  of  Harwick 
Bros.  &  Rutter,  manufacturing  stationers,  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  as  representative  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Education  on  the  Toronto  Public  Library  Board, 
succeeding  Judge  Denton,  who  has  retired. 

Additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Dryden  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Dryden,  Ont.,  including  a  water  power 
development  of  1,400  h.p.,  a  specialty  papermachine 
and  a  new  groundwood  unit,  are  expected  to  be  in  opera^ 
tion  within  the  next  three  months.  These  additions 
should  add  materially  to  the  earning  power  of  the  com- 
pany, particularly  in  view  of  the  improving  condi- 
tions in  Dryden  products  such  as  kraft  paper  and  kraft 
pulp. 

The  independent  negotiators  trying  to  arrange  a 
15,000  horsepower  contract  between  the  Hydro  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Pidp  and  Paper  Company  have  about  come 
to  terms  after  frequent  conferences  in  Toronto  with 
L,  A.  Allstead,  representing  the  company  and  it  is 
likel}'  that  a  contract  will  be  submitted  to  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  within  a  few  days  time. 
It  is  understood  that  Messrs.  Haney  and  Ross,  mem- 
bers of  the  Gregory  Commission,  assisted  by  Lloyd  Har- 
ris, are  the  independent  parties  who  have  been  working 
on  the  proposition  with  the  approval  of  the  Drury 
Government.  It  is  stated  that  they  found  Mr.  Allstead 
a  hard  bargainer.  The  contract  has  to  do  with  Hbe 
Nipigon  power  system,  which  is  running  behind  $300,- 
000  per  year  at  present.  This  fact  may  have  made  the 
company  f(;el  that  it  could  exact  favorable  terms.  On 
the  other  hand  the  company  will  not  be  taking  power 
for  two  years,  and  will  be  unable  to  get  power  from 
any  other  source.  One  of  the  hardest  matters  to  ad- 
just was  the  mutual  enforceability  of  contract.  The 
company  claimed  that  if  it  were  compelled  to  take  a 
block  of  power  whether  or  not  a  strike  was  on  in  its 
plant,  or  other  mishap  occurred,  then  the  Hydro  shoukl 
be  under  an  obligation  to  furnish  power,  no  matter 
what  its  difficulties. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


Expet'ted  iiniM-ovemciit  in  tlic  diMuaiid  i'<n-  \vallpii|)iM- 
lias  been  delayed,  but  tliere  are  evidences  now,  aeeoyd- 
intr  to  Xew  York  manufaeturers,  that  it  is  befrinniiiii' 
to  materialize.  Increased  apartment  eonstrnetion  and 
preneral  liome  refnrnishinp:  foi-  Spring  are  tlie  main  in- 
fluences tending:  toward  expandinpr  demand.  Another 
reason  given  is  the  fact  that  people  arc  growinjr  tired 
of  the  monotonously  colored  papers,  especia  ly  those 
havinp;  stipple  effects.  A  higher  range  is  being  de- 
manded and  there  is  a  disposition  to  favor  the  use  of 
figured  papers.  This  type  is  expected  to  bulk  large 
in  the  demand  for  Spring. 

A  statement  as  to  the  aims  of  the  x\ni(>ri('aii  'i'rce  Asso- 
ciation, says:  "After  three  years  of  endeavor  to  unite 
the  foresters  on  a  national  forest  policy,  ("harlos  Ijath- 
rop  Pack  has  organized  the  American  Tree  Associa 
tion  which  will  devote  all  its  energies  to  secure  the  na- 
tion-wide planting  of  trees.  Mr.  Pack  sees  that  the 
demand  for  a  national  forest  i)olicy  must  come  from 
the  people  and  not  from  any  one  group  of  foresters, 
Imnbermen  or  timberland  owners,  as  the  people  ai"e 
vitally  interested  in  having  steady  and  permanent  out 
put  of  forest  products.  T'p  to  now  the  foresters  have 
not  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  form  of  forestry  policy 
so  Mr.  Pack  has  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
value  of  tree  planting." 

One  man  was  buried  alive  and  scores  of  others  nar- 
rowly es(;aped  the  same  fate  when  a  ba.sement  wall  of 
the  Intel-national  Paper  Company's  mill  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.  collapsed  last  Thursday.  The  body  of  Peter 
Ferelli,  the  victim,  was  recovered. 

According  to  statistics  just  issued  by  IT.  D.  Sayer, 
New  York  States  Industrial  Commissioner,  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  in  1922  in  the  paper  and  paper 
products  industries  were  marked  by  general  increases. 
The  largest  was  that  of  $0.72  in  the  printing  and  book 
making  establishments.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  factory  workers  in  the  State  in  1922  were  $26.39,  a 
gain  of  $1.48  since  December,  1921. 

Discussing  a  recent  trip  to  Alaska  before  Army  and 
Navy  Club  members  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sherman 
Rogers  of  New  York,  declared  that  southeastern  Alas- 
kan spruce  forests  in  the  verj-  near  futui'e  will  be  sup- 
plying from  30  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  newsprint  used 
in  the  United  States.  "Natural  harbors,"  he  said,  "are 
found  throughout  the  entire  section  and  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  to  develop  the  pulp  industry  of  the 
territory  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stabilize  American 
jiulp  prices  indefinitely  and  at  the  same  time  pour  mil- 
lions into  the  United  States  Treasury  without  reducing 
the  timber  supply.  Alaskan  timber  grows  from  two  to 
three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  timber  in  the  forested 
States  of  the  Union,  due  to  the  heavy  rainfall,  and  with 
the  foi-estry  regulations  now  in  effect  all  small  timber 
will  be  left,  resulting  in  complete  reforestation  every 
fifty  years.  The  timbered  areas  of  Alaska  are  within 
forty-eight  hours  by  steamships  from  Seattle,  and  the 
freight  rates  will  not  prohibit  competition  in  the  world 's 
markets. ' ' 

The  International  Paper  Company  will  have  an  en- 
tire y  new  source  of  revenue  in  the  last  half  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  Officials  of  the  company  expect  that  the 
50,000  horse  power  hydraulic  plant  under  construction 
near  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  will  be  completed  in  June.     The 


(■(iiiipjuiy  has  contracts  calling  for  the  full  output  of  the 
plant.  The  plant  will  represent  an  investment  of  more 
than  $3,000,000. 

Forecasts  in  Wall  Street  have  it  that  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  ('oin)>anv's  report  for  1922  will  show  an 
operating  lo.ss  of  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  and 
that  depreciation  and  charge  on  inventories  will  be  al- 
most as  large.  This  would  means  a  deficit  for  the  year 
of  over  $5,000,000.  compared  with  a  deficit  in  1921  of 
$9,000,000.  A  better  showing,  however,  is  looked  for 
in   the  coming  year. 

A  $4,000,000  increase  in  the  Capitalization  of  the 
St.  Regis  Pajier  Co.  was  authorized  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders  held  in  the  offices  of  the  company 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  recently.  The  action  was  taken 
to  enable  the  directors  to  undertake  any  further  future 
expansion,  either  in  buying  other  properties  or  to  per- 
mit mill  developments  and  improvements. 


KEENAN  TAKES  NEW  POSITION 

Thomas  J.  Keenan,  known  to  the  entire  paper  in- 
dustry through  his  long  years  of  woi-k  with  the  Tech- 
nical Association,  and  also  fi-om  his  contact  with  the 
industry  as  editor  of  "Paper",  has  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  "Paper",  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
coming  Paper  Industries  Exposition.  Mr.  Keenan  was 
originallj^  named  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee from  the  Paper  Industry  for  the  Exposition,  but  has, 
because  of  his  experience  in  the  paper  industry,  been 
secured  by  the  management  of  the  Exposition  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  aiding  the  management  in  the  work 
of  planning  for  the  big  paper  show.  Mr.  Keenan  was 
one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  manj'  years  Seeretar^y, 
of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  and  in  securing  him  the  Exposition  manage- 
ment has  made  a  notable  addition  to  the  staff  which 
will  handle  the  Exposition,  the  week  beginning  April 
9th. 


$651,484  FOR    CHICOUTIMI   PULP    LOSS 

The  sum  of  $651,484  is  by  a  majority  award  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitration,  issued  on  Saturday,  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company,  Limited, 
under  policies  with  thirty-two  insurance  companies  for 
loss  sustained  through  the  fire  which  on  July  8  last 
destroyed  about  28,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  in  the 
ChiAutimi  Companv's  yards  at  Port  Alfred,  near  Ha 
Ha  Bay. 

The  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  claimed  $1,010,201.31 
fire  insurance,  but  the  insurance  companies  considered 
the  demands  made  on  the  policies  were  too  high,  and 
arbitration  was  resorted  to  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Quebec  insurance  law  (Article  7934,  paragraph  16 
of  the  Revised  Statutes). 

The  insurance  companies  named  the  Hon.  A.  W. 
Atwater.  K.C.,  as  their  representative  in  the  Court  of 
Arbitration;  claimants  appointed  A.  F.  C.  Ross,  char- 
tered accountant,  to  the  court ;  and  Messrs.  Atwater 
and  Ross  named  as  third  arbitrator  and  chairman  of 
the  court  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  K.C. 


One  who  frankly  confesses  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong 
when,  ^le  is,  will  be  found  mostly  in  the  right. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

^lontreal.  .Tanuary  ol).  —  Locally  business  in  the 
l)aper  trade  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  has  shown  an  increase  in  activity,  with  indi- 
cations that  trade  is  getting  down  to  a  basis  which 
will  mean  a  steady  volume  of  ordcfrs.  We  are,  in  fact, 
on  a  much  lictter  i)lane  as  compared  with  even  six 
inontlis  ago,  and  provided  we  are  assured  of  something 
like  stable  values,  thei'e  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  may  look  for  business  which  will  yield  a  fair  re- 
turn. 

While  there  is  every  evidence  that  1923  will  be  a 
profitable  one  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  a 
whole  —  in  fact  production  in  some  sections  will  be 
the  largest  on  record  —  a  spirit  of  caution  is  already 
beginning  to  show  itself.  The  lesson  of  the  great 
boom  and  the  disastrous  reaction  has  been  learned.  A 
strong  demand  and  good  prices  are  of  course  desired, 
but  the  industry  has  been  taught  that  it  is  possible  to 
force  the  pace  at  a  dangerous  rate.  Mr.  E.  Beck,  in 
his  survey  of  the  industry  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  indicated  the  pos- 
sibility of  over-production,  particularly  with  regard 
to  newsprint.  The  new  plants  and  the  contemplated 
extensions  will  mean  a  great  addition  to  Canadian 
tonnage,  and  fresh  markets  will  have  to  be  found  for 
this,  otherwise  the  market  will  be  swamped  with  pro- 
duction, which  will  inevitably  result  in  lower  prices. 

In  most  lines  during  the  past  week  there  has  been 
a  moderate  turnover.  A  fair  amount  has  been  in  writ- 
ings, ledgei's,  and  bonds,  tissues  have  been  in  good  de- 
mand;  while  wrappings  have  shown  activity.  Boards 
are  also  good,  the  domestic  demand,  which  in  1922  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1920  by  over  10  per  cent,  being  still 
satisfactory. 

The  pulp  section  is  inclined  to  be  on  the  slow  side. 
Groundwood,  for  which  there  was  such  a  strong  de- 
mand, has  reacted,  the  price  now  being  down  to  about 
$42.  Bleached  sulphite  is  in  steady  request,  while 
sulphite  is  rather  dull. 


Toronto  Market  News 

Pending  the  outcome  of  deliberations  of  the  various 
sections  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  paper  would  not  ventui-e  on  a  prophesy  as  to  what 
the  immediate  future  holds  in  the  way  of  price  changes 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  anything  very  drastic  will 
be  announced  until  further  conferences  are  held.  That 
there  will  be  some  changes  and  that  there  will  be  few, 
if  any,  recessions  is  the  general  opinion  in  the  trade, 
for  iobbers  as  well  as  the  mill  men  say  that  that  over- 
head, raw  material,  labor  and  most  everything  else  en- 
tering into  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  still  on  the  in-' 
crease  and  that  in  most  lines  more  money  should  be  got 
for  the  product.  Business  on  the  whole  in  the  Ontario 
paper  field  is  fairly  good  although  in  some  cases  ra- 
ther spotty.  For  instance  some  of  the  book  paper  mills 
report  good  business  while  others  say  the  demand,  for 
the  moment,  appears  to  have  fallen  off  some  and 
that  orders  are  none  too  numerous.  Bond  papers  are  in 
the  same  class  in  this  respect  and  in  most  lines  Jan- 


uary appears  to  be  closing  with  a  rather  reduced 
activity.  The  month,  on  the  whole,  however,  has  been 
a  good  one  both  or  the  producer  and  the  distributor 
and  while  the  placing  of  big  orders  for  any  line  of 
paper  has  not  been  general  the  month  will  bulk  up 
well  in  the  total  of  small  tonnages  at  the  mills  and 
small  orders  from  the  jobbers.  Generally  speaking 
the  trade  is  satisfied  with  January  as  an  index  to  the 
business  that  is  opening  up. 

WALLPAPERS — Toronto  wallpaper  manufacturers, 
who  are  large  users  of  paper,  say  that  the  market  for 
their  i)roduct  in  Canada  has  been,  and  continues  to  be 
active.  In  the  export  field  more  business  was  done 
last  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  Raw  materials 
have  been  in  good  supply  and  at  somewhat  lower  price 
than  prevailed  during  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing 1922.  Labor  has  been  readily  obtainable  and  help 
was  more  competent.  The  outlook  generally  is  pro- 
nounced as  favorable.  E.  G.  Staiinton,  President  of 
Stauntons  Limited,  states  that  the  Dominion  market 
is  buying  in  considerabl  greater  volume  from  his  com- 
pany than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time,  although 
trade  cannot  be  said  to  back  to  its  normal  state  yet. 
There  are  indications,  however,  of  a  steady  improve- 
ment, although  the  public  is  still  fearful  of  buying 
beyond  their  immediate  requirements.  Export  mar- 
kets for  wallpapers  are  improving  slowly  and  it  is  be- 
lieved in  the  trade  that  repeat  orders  in  the  spring  of 
1923  will  be  big  as  customers  certainly  have  not  over- 
bought and  they  all  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  brisk  busi- 
ness during  the  year  just  closed. 

TWINE  —  Manufacturers  report  the  demand  foi- 
twine  as  somewhat  slow  and  erratic  and  in  some  cases, 
particularly  in  jute,  much  price-cutting  has  been  in 
evidence.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  coming 
months  will  show  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  both 
in  demand  and  stabilization  of  prices  as  there  are  no 
stocks  of  manufactured  goods  being  carried  in  the 
Toronto  district  of  any  extent  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  dumping  from  Dundee  and  price-cutting  locally 
will  not  last  much  longer.  This,  is  stated,  should 
restore  needed  confidence  to  the  consumer.  Some 
manufacturers,  it  is  stated,  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  German  manufactured  twines  which  are  market- 
ed through  Dundee  and  it  is  said  that  in  many  cases 
twine  has  been  offered  to  the  consumers  in  Canada  at 
lower  prices  than  those  asked  for  the  yarns  from 
which  the  twines  are  made.  The  absence  of  a  duty  on 
yarns  of  jute  and  hemp  makes  it  impossible  for  man- 
ufacturers to  make  any  success  of  the  yarn-spinning 
end  of  the  business.  There  is  general  optimism  as  .to 
the  oiitlook  for  the  present  year. 

NEWSPRINT   EXPORTS 

Exports  of  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  newsprint  dc 
creased  somewhat  during  December,  according  to  sta- 
tistics issued  by  the  external  trade  branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  December,  exports  of  news- 
pi'int  paper  were  valued  at  $6,127,922,  in  comparison 
with  $6,733,078  in  November.  Exports  of  wood  pulp, 
all  classes,  totalled  $3,627,031  in  December,  and  $4,- 
195,212  in  November. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS 
New  York,  -laiuiiiry  27  —  (Special  Correspoiuk'iK-c) 
—  Increasing  activity  is  noted  iu  all  bi-anchcs  of  the 
pajier  industry.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  nearly 
all  kinds  of  paper  and  board,  consumers  are  not  only 
(Mtming  into  the  market  more  frequently  as  buyers, 
hut  they  also  are  plac"in<!;  orders  for  larger  amounts  of 
|)aper,  and  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  general  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  the  market  situation.  Not  only 
is  there  a  big  contract  movement  of  paper  of  most 
kinds  but  the  spot  demand  is  unusually  lively  and  is 
trradually  assuming  broader  proportions.  Develop- 
ments during  the  past  few  days  have  not  been  all 
that  manufacturers  could  desire  in  the  wax-  of  favor- 
able conditions,  there  having  been  further  advances 
recorded  in  many  descriptions  of  raw  nuUerial,  and 
weather  conditions,  particularly  through  the  New 
England  States,  having  been  such  as  to  delay  the 
normal  movement  of  raw  material  to  manufacturing 
centres  and  of  finished  paper  to  the  big  consuming 
districts.  At  the  same  time  the  market  has  not  suf- 
fered to  any  apparent  degree  because  of  these  factors. 
If  anything,  they  are  making  for  a  stronger  price  sit- 
uation, and  quotations  on  all  kinds  of  paper  exhibit 
pronounced  firmness  with  an  inclination  to  rise. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  shows  that 
there  was  a  slight  decline  in  in-oduction  of  print  paper 
in  the  United  States  iu  December  compared  with  No- 
vember, the  drop  doubtless  being  due  to  the  holidays 
in  the  final  month  of  1922.  Domestic  mills  —  73  mills 
reporting  to  the  Commission  —  produced  119,494  net 
tons  of  total  newsprint  in  December,  which  compares 
with  an  output  of  127.983  net  tons  in  the  preceding 
month,  107,877  tons  in  December,  1921;  124.857  tons 
in  December,  1920;  122.781  tons  in  December,  1919. 
and  100,935  tons  in  December,  1918.  Of  the  total  of 
119,404  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  produced  in  De- 
cember last,  110,803  net  tons  were  standard  news,  con- 
trasted with  a  production  of  117,439  net  tons  in  No- 
vember last,  100,834  tons  in  December  a  year  ago, 
111,038  tons  in  December,  1920;  104,262  tons  in  De- 
cember, 1919,  and  87,797  tons  in  December.  1918. 
Based  on  reports  covering  the  past  five  years,  Decem- 
ber production  of  total  newsprint  was  approximately 
9  per  cent  above  the  average  monthly  output,  and  of 
standard  news  was  11  per  cent  above  an  average. 

Mill  stocks  of  print  paper  continued  to  decline  dur- 
ing December.  At  the  beginning  of  that  month  dom- 
estic mills  held  19,651  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  and 
at  the  end  of  December  they  had  on  hand  19,208  net 
tons,  while  stocks  of  standard  news  declined  from  15.- 
370  net  tons  at  the  outset  of  December  to  15,128  net 
tons  at  the  close  of  that  month. 

Total  production  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1922  was  1,447,688  net  tons,  which 
established  a  record  of  output  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  1920,  when  1,511,968  net  tons  were  produced. 
Last  year's  output  compares  with  1,225,235  net  tons 
in  1921,  1,374,517  tons  in  1919,  and  1,260.285  net  tons 
in  1918.  Production  of  standard  news  in  1922  reached 
a  total  of  1.342,.307  net  tons,  contrasted  with  1,129.297 
net  tons  in  1921,  1,380.2.39  net  tons  in  1920.  1.227.180 
net  tons  in  1919,  and  1,125.086  net  tons  in  1918. 

A  feature  of  the  market  this  week  has  been  the 
strength  displayed  by  box  board.  Prices  of  board  have 
advanced  to  new  high  levels  for  the  present  move- 
ment. Mills  in  the  East  are  quoting  plain  chip  at  $70 
to  $75  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  most  manufactu- 
rers now  demanding  the  higher  figure,  and  news  board 
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has  sold  up  to  $82.50  a  ton  New  York.  Strength  in 
board  is  due  largely  to  the  situation  in  raw  material 
though  demand  for  this  commodity  also  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  market.  It  is  reported  that 
board  mills  are  heavily  booked  with  ordersv  and  that 
they  are  falling  behind  in  deliveries  because  of  not 
being  able  to  secure  all  the  raw  material  in  the  form 
of  waste  paper  that  they  require.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  supplies  of  old  paper  and  particularly  those 
grades  chiefly  consumed  by  board  manufacturers  are 
not  up  to  normal ;  moreover  consumption  is  running 
very  high  as  board  makers  are  experiencing  an  active 
demand  for  their  product.  Paper  box  manufacturers 
are  exceptionally  busy  and  are  using  large  quantities 
of  board  of  all  kinds,  especially  is  this  so  as  regards 
those  kinds  of  board  used  for  making  fibre  shipping 
containers  and  folding  boxes.  The  use  of  paper  boxes 
for  packing  numerous  articles  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate  for  some  time,  and  this  is  now  reflected  to 
a  very  pronounced  extent  in  the  board  market. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  newsprint  situa- 
tion. Supplies  of  print  paper  are  moving  into  con- 
suming channels  in  steady  fashion,  and  publishers  are 
using  exceptionally  large  tonnage.  Prices  are  firm, 
and  buyers  depending  on  transient  purchases  to  fill 
their  needs  frequently  find  it  imperative  to  grant  pre- 
miums to  get  newsprint.  Book  papers  are  quotably 
firm  and  are  in  good  demand.  In  fact,  the  call  for 
book  paper  is  slowly  though  consistentlj'  expanding 
day  by  day,  and  manufacutrers  are  not  hesitating  to 
name  higher  prices  in  some  cases  though  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  keep  prices  on  a  stabilized  level.  Fine 
papers  are  firm  and  in  steady  demand.  Mills  in  the 
Holyoke  district  are  running  at  close  to  capacity  and 
are  shipping  out  their  product  as  quickly  as  it  is 
available. 

Coarse  papers  are  enjoying  an  active  market,  par- 
ticularly kraft  wrapping  paper  and  tissue  napkins, 
towels  and  toilet  papers.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrap- 
ping is  quoted  at  about  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Mechanical  pulp  is  meeting 
with  a  ready  sale  and  at  firm  prices.  The  trend  of 
quotations  is  upward.  Domestic  producers  are  freely 
securing  $45  to  $47  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  for 
spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  and  reports 
have  told  of  sales  at  higher  prices  in  some  instances. 
Manufacturers  haven't  a  whole  lot  of  ground  wood 
to  offer  in  the  open  market.  Most  of  them  are  pre- 
vented from  increasing  their  output  because  of  frozen 
mill  streams,  and,  having  contract  commitments  to 
provide  for,  and  .seeking  to  keep  some  reserve  supply 
on  hand  for  their  own  u.se,  are  directing  only  com- 
paratively small  lots  to  spot  buyers.  The  result  is 
that  high  prices  prevail  in  the  open  market  and  con- 
saimers  are  having  no  easy  time  covering  their  wants. 
Demand  is  general  and  very  healthy  in  character, 
coming  from  various  newsprint,  board  and  other  con- 
suming plants. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  News  by  cable  that  efforts  to 
arbitrate  tlie  strike  of  pidp  mill  workers  in  Sweden 
have  failed  and  that  the  strike  has  spread  to  a  point 
where  three-quarters  of  all  the  mill  operatives  have 
.ioined  the  strike,  and  that  the  mill  owners  have 
threatened  to  declare  a  lockout  on  January  29,  has 
served  to  materially  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  chem- 
ical pulp  market  in  New  York,  especially  as  regards 
foreign  pulp.  Importers  here  are  mostly  asking  2  90 
cents  or  more  ex  dock  for  Swedi.sh  kraft  pulp,  a  id 


quotations  on  No.  1  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  have 
been  advanced  to  where  most  of  the  supply  available 
is  held  at  3  cents  or  higher  ex  dock  or  warehouse. 
Domestic  pulps  are  firm,  having  also  been  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  situation  that  has  developed 
abroad.  Demand  is  regarded  as  good,  and  it  is  quite 
noticeable  that  paper  manufacturers  have  displayed 
greater  interest  in  offerings  during  the  past  few  days. 

RAGS  —  The  market  for  papermaking  rags  is  firm. 
Demand  for  roofing  stock  has  simmered  down  some- 
what this  week  but  this  has  not  affected  prices,  dealers 
here  continuing  to  ask  the  same  prices  as  before  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  sell  for  less.  No.  1  roofing 
rags  are  quoted  at  aroimd  1.45  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  No.  2  packing  at  an  average  of  1.35 
cents.  Foreign  dark  cottons  are  bringing  about  1.35 
cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York.  All  grades  of  new 
cuttings  are  firmly  quoted  and  there  is  a  fairly  steady 
movement  into  paper  mill  channels.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  are  held  by  most  packers  at  12.50  cents  a 
pound  New  York,  No.  1  washables  at  4.75  cents,  and 
new  blue  overall  cuttings  at  7  cents.  Old  white  rags 
are  firming  and  most  dealers  ask  at  least  6.50  cents  a 
pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  repacked  whites, 
and  around  5.50  cents  for  No.  1  miscellaneous  packing 
of  whites.  Thirds  and  blues  are  quoted  at  about  2.25 
cents  for  repacked  and  1.75  cents  for  rough  packing. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Probably  the  feature  in  waste 
paper  this  week  in  the  New  York  market  has  been  a 
slight  easing  off  of  prices  of  No.  1  mixed  paper.  This 
has  been  due  apparently  to  board  manufaetiu-ers  hav- 
ing held  back  in  buying  this  grade  of  paper  waste,  not 
because  they  are  not  in  need  of  supplies  but  evidently 
in  an  effort  to  check  the  upward  rush  of  prices.  No.  1 
mixed  paper  is  at  present  selling  at  around  1.30  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  some  purchases  by 
board  mills  reported  down  to  1.25  cents.  Folded  news- 
papers rule  firm  at  1.60  cents  New  York  and  are  meet- 
ing with  a  brisk  demand,  while  old  magazines  are 
wanted  in  good  amounts  with  consumers  paying  around 
2.65  cents  at  shipping  points  for  heavy  flat  stock.  No 
change  is  noted  in' white  shavings.  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings  are  bringing  4.25  cents  upwards  New  York, 
and  No.  1  soft  white  about  3.75  cents  per  pound.  Old 
kraft  paper  is  steady  at  .2.40  cents,  and  print  manilas 
are  qnoted  at  1.75  cents  at  shipping  points 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Prices  of  old  manila 
rope  are  still  stiffening,  and  reports  have  it  that  sales 
of  domestic  rope  to  paper  mills  have  been  made  at 
higher  than  6.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points.  At  any  rate,  sellers  are  demanding  at  least 
6.25  cents,  and  even  foreign  manila  rope  is  quoted  at 
6  to  6.121/2  cents  on  the  dock.  Old  bagging  is  quotably 
steady  but  marked  by  no  unusual  demand  from  con- 
suming quarters.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  by 
New  York  dealers  at  1.10  cents  a  poimd  f.o.b.  this  city 
roofing  bagging  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
No.  1  gunny  bagging  at  around  1.25  cents. 


INCREASE  OUTPUT  OF  HARMSWORTH  MILLS 

An  agreement  which  will  increase  the  output  of  the 
I)aper  mills  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Development 
Company  at  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland,  by  one  hun- 
dred tons  per  day,  has  been  arrived  at  between  Lorth 
Rothermere,  representing  the  corpr^liation,  and  Sir 
Richard  Squires,  representing  the  ar-rangement  of 
Newfoundland.  Premier  Squires  in  announcing-  the 
arrangement  here  tonight,  said  that  no  concessions 
are  involved  and  that  the  deal  is  a  straight  business 
pr(i|)osition.   —  (E.xcliaiii;-!'. ) 
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Work  of  all  kinds  for  1923  can 
be  supplied  by  us  with  "World" 
Bronze  to  your  complete  satisfac- 
tion. We  offer  you  the  services 
of  an  up-to-date  foundry  organiza- 
tion and  the  benefit  of  a  range 
of  patterns  for  Sulphite  Mill 
equipment  that  we  doubt  can  be 
equalled  elsewhere  in  Canada.  If 
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your  enquiries  for  prices,  please 
put  us  on  as  we  know  we  have 
Service  to  offer  you 
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BRITISH   TRADE  NEWS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  Jan.   l(i.,  1923 

I  have  just  received  a  report  which  the  Sccretarj'  of  the 
Amalp;aniated  Society  of  Papermakers — a  trade  union  made 
up  of  mill  workers — presented  at  the  1 1 5th  quarterly  meet- 
ing three  days  ago.  Mr.  Fowler  takes  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  paper  industry  and  says  there  appears  to  be  a  slow 
but  steady  improvement  in  things,  although  there  are  some 
mills  which  are  not  yet  producing  50  per  cent  of  their  nor- 
mal output.  The  newsprint  section,  he  points  out,  con- 
tinues to  be  busy,  and  good  reports  are  to  hand  from  the 
printing  and  asparto  mills.  The  fine  mills,  however,  seem 
to  be  in  the  worst  position  at  present,  a  fact  which  is  at- 
tributed to  a  greater  use  of  cheaper  classes  of  paper.  Mr. 
Fowler  notes  with  pleasure  the  increase  in  the  exports  and 
if  this  increase  continues  he  predicts  more  employment  for 
the  workers. 

Mr.  Fowler  strikes  one  note  in  the  report  which  will 
give  Canadians  an  insight  into  the  keeness  there  is,  even 
amongst  the  workers,  in  the  matter  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion. He  states  that  representatives  of  his  Society,  along 
with  others  on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council,  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  improve  facilities  for  technical 
education,  so  that  every  person  who  desires  may  be  given 
a  chance  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  trade.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  note  the  success  obtained  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  in  the  examination  recently  held  by  the 
city  of  London  and  Guilds  classes  in  paperinaking  and  he 
sincerely  hopes  that  more  members  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  now  offered  them. 

Dealing  with  Safety  First,  Mr.  Fowler  thinks  that  ma- 
chinery in  some  of  the  mills  might  be  fenced  better  and  a 
development  of  the  knowledge,  by  the  workers,  of  the  saf- 
est way  to  approach  their  work.  Youths  should  be  instruct- 
ed on  the  sources  of  danger  when  entering  the  mills. 

The  report  is  an  excellent  one  for  a  trade  union  and  full 
of  good  advice. 

Mill  Developments 

Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  are  starting  the  erection  of  a  new 
paper  mill  at  Kem.sley  Downs,  close  to  tlie  Ridhara  Dock, 
Sittingbowne. 

It  is  understood  that  this  new  mill  will  contain  two  of 
the  largest  papermaking  machines  in  the  Kingdom.  One 
will  be  run  at  800  feet  per  minute,  turning  out  a  finished 
product  of  215  inches.  It  is  expected  the  second  machine 
will  be  the  same  size,  with  reserve  to  run  up  to  1,000  feet. 
The  two  will  produce  800  tons  of  paper  per  week. 

In  common  with  other  newsprint  mills,  Messrs.  Lloyd's 
"news"  section  is  working  full  capacity.  They  have  plenty 
of  orders  on  hand. 

When  preparing  plans  for  the  new  mill  special  provision 
was  made  for  extensions  in  the  future,  if  they  are  neces- 
sary. Messrs.  Lloyd  are  one  of  our  go-ahead  firms  and 
their  future  developments  should  be  studied  with  great  in- 
terest. 

Papermaking  &  Church  Work 
"Practical  Papermaking"  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  given 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Thorn,  a  I>ondon  Paper  merchant,  the  other 
night  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Streaham,  Congregational 
Church.  He  had  a  big  audience  and  it  was  the  most  inter- 
esting lecture  I  have  listened  to  for  some  time,  particularly 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  audience  could  not  beforehand 
practically  tell  if  paper  was  made  from  rags  or  pulp.  But 
before  Mr.  Thom  had  finished  he  had  everybody,  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  limelight  lantern  and  specimens,  well  versed 
not  only  with  pulps  and  chemicals,  but  even  the  dandy 
roll.  Specimens  of  paper  were  on  view — not  for  testing 
purposes,  of  course. 


This  is  a  novel  form  adopted  of  entertaining  church  goers 
in  the  evenings  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
l)ulps  and  dandy  rolls  being  inside  the  presincts  of  a 
ehureli.  We  have  had  lectures  on  papermaking  in  other 
institutions — but  not  for  the  benefit  of  church  goers.  Have 
Canadians  beaten  this  record.' 

Pulp   Mills   Stopped 

As  I  write  everybody  is  talking  in  London  in  pulp  and 
paper  circles  of  the  troubles  that  have  broken  out  in  Swe- 
den amongst  the  J)ulp  producers.  It  originated  in  the  for- 
ests over  wages  and  developed  in  the  mills,  with  the  result 
tliat  21   mills  are  at  present  reported  to  be  shut  down. 

The  trouble  may  develop  further  as  the  pulp  workers 
are  tr3'ing  to  call  out  the  paper  mill  workers.  Another 
two  weeks   will   decide. 

Sweden  has  been  most  unfortunate  recently  in  their  dis- 
putes.    They  have  hampered  trade  considerably. 
Year's  Pulp  Imports 

Preliminary  figures  have  been  issued  concerning  the 
year's  imports  of  wood  pulp.  They  were  as  follows,  com- 
pared with  1921  : — 

1922  925,614  tons 

1921  690,758  tons 

In  1913  pulp  imports  were  977,957  tons  and  in  1921, 
925,590  tons.  It  will  be  seen  we  are  gradually  creeping 
back  to  pre-war  figures. 

Next  week  full  particulars  of  the  imports  will  be  ready 
for  publication.  The  paper  exports  from  British  mills  are 
given  as  follows: — 

1922  2,455,060  cwts. 
1921  1,463,420  cwts. 

I  attribute  the  rise  in  the  paper  and  cardboard  exports 
due  to  the  Australian  buying  since  British  mills  were  given 
a  preference  tariff. 

The  Travellers  — They're  Off 

Ships  are  going  down  to  the  seas  and  in  them  are  some 
of  the  pick  of  British  paper  travellers.  They  are  off  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Afri- 
ca, Canada  and  America,  etc.,  on  business  trips  and  to  cap- 
ture any  contracts  that  may  fly  in  their  way.  There  are 
the  usual  "bon  voyage"  dinners  and  luncheons  in  progress 
and  "mine  host"  is  wished  God-speed  as  the  "Loving  Cup" 
is   sent  round. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Empire  Paper  Mills,  who  has  just  re- 
turned home  from  Canada  and  U.  S.  A.  speaks  highly  of 
Dominion  mills  and  some  of  the  novel  innovations  he  ob- 
served in  his  travels  have  taken  his  fancy.  Mr.  Baker  who 
has  passed  through  the  chair  of  the  Technical  Section  of 
the  Papermakers  Association  says  of  Canada:  "The  finest 
mill  owners  I  have  met ;  their  hospitality  great." 
The  Markets 

The  pulp  market  shows  a  little  more  livliness  after  the 
holiday  and  prices  all  round  are  firm. 

One  feature  of  the  pulp  shipments  reaching  the  United 
Kingdom  in  December  was  the  increased  supplies  from 
Canada. 

The  paper  market  is  fairly  brisk  and  new  contracts  are 
being  fixed  up  for  1923.  This  is  usually  the  month  for 
concluding  negotiations  on  contracts. 


OWEN  SOUND'S  ONE  PAPER 

Owen  Sound  will  have  only  one  newspaper  after 
February.  It  was  announced  that  the  Advertiser, 
which  for  sixty  years  has  served  this  district,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Fleming  Publishing  Company,  Lim- 
ited, publishers  of  the  Daily  Sun-Times,  and  will  be 
amalgamated  with  that  paper. 


It  makes  a  vast  difference  to  you  whether  you  manage 
yourself,  or  whether  yourself  manages  you. 
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A  special  feature  of  oiir  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessarj'^,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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EDITORIAL 


*1^P^imi?if*%Wi^^«f«¥ft^^^^  V 


vif  v  V  V  v''»*'> 


It  is  always  a  shock  to  read  or  hear  of  a  ba])e 
dying  of  exposure.  'I'hc  winters  are  cold  in 
Canada,  but  most  Canadians  are  warm  blooded 
and  warm  hearted,  tliouyh  on  occasion  a  bit  hot- 
headed. Now.  while  it  may  be  not  exactly  ap- 
propriate to  refer  to  the  fol]owini>'  matter  as  a 
"babe",  yet  it  certaiidy  is  a  ehihl  of  the  brain 
■powers  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  (Sc  Paper  Association. 

We  refer  to  the  proposition  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  ilk  Paj^er 
Association  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and 


jects  on  the  same  l)asis.  or  even,  to  link  them  in 
the  same  program.  Tlic  mover  of  the  resohition 
spoke  tiuly  when  he  said.  "Research  work  in  the 
mills  can  wait,  but  research  work,  such  as  we  con- 
template in  the  woods  cannot  wait.  This  bud 
worm  killed  timber  is  standing  by  thousands  of 
cords  and  we  have  cither  to  cut  it  or  leave  it.  If 
we  do  not  salvage  it  within  a  year  or  two,  there  is 
going  to  be  an  enormous  loss.  It  is  a  pressing 
question."  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  research  proposition,  im- 
portant as  that  is.  and  the  forestry  proposition 

,v,... V  ...XV.     =^1^  tliere  is  in  the  case  of  a  man  w^ho  is  about  to 

maintenance  o/a  forest  engineer  and  advisor  to     '^"'''l  ''  '/"^'^^^  ''"^^  ^'^'^  'J""'"  *"  decide,  on  the  one 

the  members  of  the  association.     The  way  the     "'i"«- ^™ether  he  wdl  employ  a  housekeeper,  and 

proposition   was  turned  down     at  the  meeting 

came  as  such  a  shock  that  most  of  the  proponents 

of  the  idea  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 

They  are  beginning,  however,  to  recover  their 

powers  of  speech.     We  certainly  hope  that  the 

result  will  be  an  immediate  reconsideration  of  the 

proposition  by  the  incoming  executive,  and  that  a 

qualified  forest  engineer  will  be  installed  in  the 

association's  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  the  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  forester  was  made  at  the  meeting,  the  case 
seemed  so  entirely  clear  and  the  necessity  so 
urgent  that  an  elaborate  argument  was  not  pre- 
sented. Unfortunately,  for  the  forestiy  pro- 
gram, the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
director  of  research  with  budget  calling  for  $30.- 
000  had  been  introduced  first,  and  after  long  dis- 
cussion, that  matter  was  decide  by  being  laid  over 
until  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  discussion 
seemed  less  of  an  argument  against  the  proposi- 
tion, than  it  was  an  apparent  refusal  to  consider 
the  matter  at  all.  In  view  of  this  stone  wall  op- 
position, the  feelings  of  those  who  would  like  have 
seen  the  proposition  adopted,  were  well  expressed 
by  the  motion  which  put  the  jjoor  thing  out  of 
misery,  and  wdiich  was  worded  as  follows :  " 

"I  move  that  the  association  continue  its  penny 
wise  and  found  foolish  policy." 

We  have  said  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
proposition  for  a  research  director  should  have 
been  considered  first.  It  was  more  unfortunate 
that  any  one  at  the  meeting  should  have  con- 
sidered it  at  all  necessary  to  discuss  the  two  sub- 


on  the  other,  whether  he  will  employ  an  architect. 
We  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a  mill  in  Canada 
which,  if  there  were  a  tract  of  budworm  killed 
tind^er  adjoining  the  mill  property  that  would 
not  gladly  pay  a  man  $3.00  a  day  to  trim  it  up 
and  bi'ing  it  to  the  mill,  and  even  provide  him  the 
best  advice  of  their  chief  forester  and  woods 
superintendent.  We  say  no  mill  in  Canada 
would  hesitate  a  minute  to  do  so,  yet  the  expense 
so  involved  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying, 
if  it  did  not  more  than  cover,  an  assessment  th;it 
would  provide  for  the  program  proposed  by  thfe 
Woodlands  Section. 

Objection  was  raised  to  the  proposition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  jjaper  and  do  not  own  or 
use  timber  limits.  Now,  while  their  business 
depends  ultimately  upon  having  a  supply  of 
w^oodpulp  and  recpiires  the  perpetuation  of  the 
forests,  yet  there  may  be  some  justification  in  the 
their  claim  that  they  should  not  be  as- 
sessed on  the  same  basis  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  forestry  expert  as  mills  immediately 
using  the  wood  from  the  forest.  The  president 
of  the  Association  suggested  that  in  such  a 
case,  if  the  objection  were  supported,  the 
projjosition  would  become  a  matter  for  several  of 
the  Sections  to  take  up  and  consider.  There 
seems  no  logical  reason  why  they  shoidd  not  do 
so,  and  we  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  ^Mechanical  Pulp,  Sulphite  Pulp 
and  Sulphate  Pidp  Sections  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, and  they  assess  themselves,  or  ask  the 
executive  to  do  so,  on  such  a  basis  as  will  provide 
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for  the  budget  asked  bv  the  Woodlands  Section. 
It  is  not  onlv  a  criminal  waste.  l)ut  it  is  downright 
foolishness  on  the  part  of  an  industry  to  see 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  its  raw  material 
going  to  waste  through  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  salvaged  or  as  to  how 
much  of  it  can  be  salvaged,  and  how  it  should  be 
done.  From  the  remarks  of  Dr.  John  S.  Bates 
of  the  Bathurst  Company,  in  addressing  the 
W(.odlands  Section,  there  seems  no  doubt  but 
that  the  pulp  mills  have  been  a  little  bit  too  wary 
of  disease  or  dead  wood,  and  that  much  ot  that 
which  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste  could 
have  been  used  to  advantage.  In  the  present  case, 
we  have  not  onlv  to  consider  the  actual  loss  of  the 
wood  that  is  now  dead  and  dying,  but  the  danger 
through  the  spread  of  insect  and  disease  to  stand- 
ing timber,  if  all  that  is  now  threatened  is  allowed 
tolall  and  decay  in  the  woods. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  a  forest 
engineer  could  undertake  for  the  Association,  the 
results  of  which,  we  are  sure,  would  repay  many 
times  over  the  outlay  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  department.  It  seems  fooHsh  to  consider  the 
ultimate  refinement  of  process  and  practise  in 
the  mills,  when  so  little  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  raw  material  that  the  mills  require.  We 
fail  entirely  to  reconcile  the  extreine  care  and 
thought  which  is  given  to  mill  operation  with  the 
thoughtless  disregard  which  many  mill  manage- 
ments show  in  connection  with  provision  for  their 
woods  supply,  and  the  care  of  their  limits.  Both 
should  be  done.  The  establishment  of  a  forest 
engineer  at  the  office  of  the  Association  is  not 
■only  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest  way  for  the  Association 
members  to  get  adequate,  accurate  and  prompt 
information  on  the  problems  that  they  must  face. 
Let  the  Association  keep  the  research  problem 
well  in  mind,  but  let  the  executive  undertake 
this  forestry  work  at  once. 


most  cordial  relations  with  its  Scandinavian 
friends,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  this  ccmtact  can 
be  maintained  without  interruptions. 


COBWEBS 

It  is  apparent  from  letters  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  at  least  a  goodly  number  of  those  who  at- 
tended Paper  Week  "in  Montreal,  have  entirely 
recovered. 

Advice  from  Scandinavia  informs  us  that  the 
Swedish  Cellulose  Association  has  been  disolved. 
This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  we  feel  that 
the  maintenance  of  healthy  association  work  in 
similar  hnes  of  industries  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  per- 
manent international  peace  and  harmony,  since 
community  of  endeavor  and  sensated  action  of 
information  is  sure  to  bring  people  of  the  various 
countries  closely  together.  The  Pulp  &  Paper 
Industry  in  Canada  had  already  established  the 


THE    CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING    CATALOG: 
SEVENTH   EDITION 

There  are  few  experiences  more  interesting  tliau  to 
watch  tlie  development  of  an  idea.  Seven  years  ago, 
our  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson  and  his  colleagues, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  composite  catalog  of  materials 
used  in  chemical  engineering  industries,  which  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  an  index  of  equipment  and 
material.  Besides  the  convenience  of  being  able  to 
find  in  the  same  book  not  only  what  might  be  called 
a  map  of  materials,  but  also  a  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent products  of  their  makers  or  dealers,  there  is 
also  the  advantage  of. having  the  matter  strictly  up- 
to-date  and  in  having  the  ground  thoroughly  covered. 
A  comparison  of  the  present  issue  with  earlier  ones 
shows  many  long  steps  in  advance  in  the  construction 
of  apparatus  and  the  application  of  mechanical  devices 
to  chemical  engineering  industries.  Just  opening  the 
book  at  random,  we  find  on  page  677  an  illustration  of 
such  a  development.  Here  is  given  a  short  paragraph 
describing  the  use  of  the  continuous  filter  to  the  wash- 
ing of  wood  pulp.  Many  other  applications  of  the  use- 
fulness of  this  book  to  persons  engaged  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  could  be  similarly  cited.  For  ex- 
ample, we  turn  over  a  few  more  pages  and  on  page 
874  we  find  a  paragraph  calling  attention  to  the  use 
of  electrical  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach 
liquor  and  to  the  use  of  electrical  drives  for  paper 
machines ;  and  so  it  goes  through  the  whole  book,  which 
contains  about  1200  pages. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  such  that  both 
the  listing  of  firms  and  the  listing  of  products  is  self 
indexing,  which,  of  course,  makes  the  information  ver.v 
easily  available. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  technical 
and  scientific  books. 

This  publication  is  not  ordinarily  sold  l)Vit  is  leased 
at  $2.00  per  copy  for  a  period  of  one  year  to  chemical 
engineers,  works  managers,  superintendents,  consulting 
engineers,  works  technical  and  chemical  departments, 
etc.  For  persons  who  do  not  come  within  the  classifica- 
tions set  forth  by  the  publishers,  a  charge  of  $10.00  per 
volume  is  made.  The  rental  fee  carries  with  it  the 
obligation  to  return  an.v  issue  when  a  new  publication 
is  ready  for  distribution.  Inquiries  and  orders  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Chemical  Catalog  Co.,  19  East  24th 
Street,  New  York. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  CHURCH 

The  men  who  need  public  and  social  worship  will 
never,  as  a  rule,  seek  it  unless  the  men  who  think  they 
do  not  need  it  set  the  example  and  join  in  it.  There 
is,  in  my  judgment,  no  more  commanding  public  duty 
than  attendance  at  church  on  Sunday.  The  greater  the 
man's  influence,  the  more  sufficient  he  may  be  to  him- 
self, the  greater  and  more  imperative  the  duty.  I  do 
not  believe  there  ever  was  a  man  who  attended  church 
constantly  through  life,  or  who  brought  his  children  to 
church  in  their  youth,  or  who  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  church  in  his  own  youth,  who  ever  regretted  it  as 
he  looked  back. 

— Senator  (ieorge  P.  Hoar. 


Fe!)ni:nv  8,  1923 
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Some  Features  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Convention 

Little  Things  That  Make  The  Montreal  Meetings  Famous 


Never  before,  in  the  history  ol'  the  raiiadi.iii  I'lilp 
and  Pai)er  Association,  has  tlie  .M)nveiition  week  hccii 
inarketl  by  so  many  enj()yal)h'  features  as  the  affair 
in  19'2',i.  By  a  hai)py  eoincidenee  and  tlirout;:h  earc  in 
arrany:enient,  thci'c  oeeurretl  durinji'  the  last  week  in 
January,  not  only  tlie  i'ul|p  and  Pai)er  meeting,  but 
the  annual  gatherings  of  a  number  of  Associations 
whose  work  is  related  to  that  of  Pulp  and  I'apcr  inaii- 
ufaeture.  The  most  important  of  the.se  were  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  liie  Cana- 
dian Lumberman's  Association,  the  Quebec  Forest 
Protective  Association,  the  Canadian  Society  of  Forest- 
Engineers  and  finally  the  annual  meeting  of  the.  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  with  those  of  the 
related  sections,  the  most  interesting  of  whieii.  as   fai- 


MR.    ANGUS    MCLEAN, 
President  Canadian   Lumbermen's   Association 

as  public  interest  is  coticerned  were  the  meetiniis   of 
the  Woodlands  Section  and  the  Technical  Section. 

Ai)art  from  the  business  meetings  there  were  a  num 
ber  of  very  delightful  social  functions.  The  Lumber- 
men held  a  Ball  at  the  new  ]\Iount  Royal  Hotel  early  in 
the  week.  On  Wednesday  noon  ilr.  F.  J.  D.  Barnjuni, 
who  has  attained  an  international  reputation  as  a 
Forest  Conservationist,  tendered  a  complimentary 
hineheon  to  the  Canadian  Society  of  Forest  Engineers, 
and  others  interested  in  forestry  problems,  at  the 
Mount  Royal,  The  interesting  address  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  close  of  the  function  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  During  the  course  of  the  luneheor. 
.several  very  pleasing  musical  selections  were  rendered, 
and  Mr,  Barnjum's  promise  to  make  the  affair  an  an- 
nual event  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


In  Honor  of  George  Carruthers 

There  is  some  question  in  our  minds  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Carru- 
thers was  honored  with  a  dinner,  or  whether  the  rest 
of  us  were  honored  by  having  him  with  us.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  on  Wednesday  evening  January 
24tli,  the  meiutiers  of  the  joint  executive  committee  on 
tlie  textbooks,  together  with  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion for  the  Technical  Section  and  members  of  the 
ediu'ational  committee,  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  tendered  a  dinner  to  Mr. 
(ieorge  Carruthers  in  appreciation  of  his  untiring  and 
self-sacrificing  efforts  in  the  cause  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  ])ersons  engaged  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
du.stry.  The  dinner  was  given  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel,  in  Montreal,  and  there  were  seated  at  the  table 
Mr.  George  Carruthers,  president  of  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills,  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  International 
committee  on  textbooks;  Mr,  R,  S,  Kellogg  of  New 
York,  seeretaiy  of  the  committee  and  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau;  Mr,  George  Williamson, 
]n'oduction  engineer  for  the  Strathmore  Paper  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
Ptilp  and  Paper  Industry;  Mr,  Edward  Beck,  se- 
cretary of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association ; 
Mr.  T.  L,  Cros.sley,  member  of  the  Joint  International 
committee  and  chairman  of  the  Technical  Section  com- 
mittee on  education,  with  the  following  members  of  his 
committee:  Mr.  C.  Nelson  Gain,  superintendent  of  the 
Don  Valley  Paper  Company;  Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane,  en- 
gineer and  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  and  Mr, 
J,  N.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine and  editor  of  the  textbooks  under  the  supervision 
of  the  committee ;  also  Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  chairman  of 
the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Mr,  A,  L.  Dawe,  former  secretary  of  the 
Association,  Mr,  J,  J,  Clark,  vice-principal  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  and  associate 
editor  of  the  textbooks  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Mitchel,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Price  Brothers  &  Company. 

Mr.  Crossley  acted  as  Toastmaster,  and  conducted 
the  affair  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner.  A  number  of 
impromptu  toasts  that  had  been  provided  for  before- 
hand, were  proposed  and  honored,  and  the  speeches 
that  accompanied  them  were  a  lively  mixture  of  se- 
riousness and  humor.  Several  songs  had  been  com- 
po.sed  for  the  occasion,  but  as  no  music  could  be  found 
to  fit  the  words,  and  the  one  attempt  to  sing  one  of 
them  without  music  resulted  in  absolute  though  amus- 
ing failure,  voeal  efforts  along  that  line  were  aban- 
doned. Place  cards  which  told  in  verse  the  virtues  or 
otherwise  of  the  various  guests  were  found  on  the 
table.  The  one  at  Mr.  Carruther's  place  was  a  quota- 
tion from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

•You  hear  the  boy  laugh? — you  think  he's  all  fun; 
But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  done; 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call, 
And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of 

[all!" 
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The  menu's  bore  on  the  front  a  reproduction  of  a 
snap  shot  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  that  was  taken  at  Iro- 
quois Falls,  Ontario,  last  summer  on  the  occasion  of 
the  summer  excursion  of  the  Technical  Section.  The 
items  on  the  menu  were  terms  more  familiar  to  Pulp 
and  Paper  men  than  characteristic  and  descriptive  of 
the  articles  of  food.  For  instance  the  guests  were 
asked  to  drink  "Fortified  Liquor  and  Chrysoidine" 
and  to  eat  "Slash,  Digester  Filling,  "Wet  Broke,  Foam 
KjUer,  Bleached  Sulphite  Laps,  Animal  .size  and  Mixed 
Screenings",  and  to  smoke  "Dryed  Barker  Waste"; 
this  difficult  task  was  faii'ly  well  accomplished,  when 
Mr.  Crossley  passed  the  toasts.  The  various  short 
speeches  all  reflected  the  helpfulness  and  inspiration 
of  Mr.  Carruthers'  contact  witli  practically  everybody 
connected  with  the  Industry  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. It  was  also  brought  up  by  one  of  the  speakers 
what  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  philanthropic  work 
was  done  in  an  exceedingly  quiet  way  by  the  guests 
of  the  evening.  Many  of  us  were  entirely  unaware  of 
the  breadth  of  his  interest  and  the  extent  of  his  bene- 
factions. 


MR.    GEORGE    CARRUTHERS, 
Chairman,    Joint     Executive     Committee     on     Education 

The  toastmaster,  then  read  I'egrets  from  Mr.  Fred 
Clark,  Mr.  K.  S.  Hatch,  and  the  following: 

Per  Service  A.  Conan  Doyle  and  Oliver  Lodge. 

Ilarpswell  City, 
Kings  of  Saturn. 
Carruthers  Dinner  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  regret  tbat  astral  conditions  prevent 
my  corporal  participation  in  your  doing  of  honours 
to  my  old  friend  and  fellow-member  of*  the  infant 
class,  George  Carruthers;  my  disenbodied  muse  has 
just  nudged  me  to  put  my  thoughts  into  Habitant 
language  thus : — 

Bateese  mon  vieux,  I'm  goin  tole  you 
About  wan  fren'  of  mine. 
She's  name  its  George  Carrutters, 
Bagosh  she's  something  fine. 

She's  mebbe  tole  some  leetle  yarn 
Dats  mak  you  laugh  for  sure 
But  dats  not  all  de  whole  beesness, 
Dere's  oder  tings  encore. 


You  go  some  day  de  offis, 
For  talk  it  some  beesnes 
An  see  de  many  kin'  of  folk 
Was  kip  George  from  his  res' 

Hig  man  dats  got  him  whiskers 
Was  stick  him  out  he's  chin. 
Some  womans  wid  de  spectacle 
Come  out  wen  he  go  in. 

It's  kip  the  girl  outside  de  door 
Feel  pi'etty  scare  all  day. 
De  boss  is  got  no  monee  lef 
He's  give  so  much  away. 

Smart  guy  dat  sell  machinery 

He  say  she's  easy  mark 

Don't  tak'  heem  long  for  firr  his  wrong. 

Don't  stay  long  in  de  dark. 

Its  tak  some  very  early  bird 
For  catch  him  tak'  de  nap 
Dat's  many  time  he  spill  de  beans 
On  dose  smai-t  Aleck  chap. 

But  dat  man  George,  you  treat  him  square 
An  dat's  jus'  comme  il  faut 
You'll  fin'  dat  hee's  de  mos'  bes'  man 
Was  live  in  Toronto. 

Yours  verj'  sincerely, 

W.  il.  DRUMMO.XI). 

The  value  of  a  decision  of  the  committee  that  each 
volume  should  have  its  pages  numbered  consecutively, 
independent  of  the  others,  was  born  out  by  the  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Carruthers  of  Volume  VI,  which  was 
i-ompleted  before  the  appearance  of  Volumes  I\'  and 
V,  by  the  special  efforts  of  some  friends  of  the  com- 
mittee in  Montreal.  This  volume  has  to  do  with  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  industry  as 
was  indicated  by  the  title  on  the  back  that  reads  " '  Tlie 
Treatment  of  Waste  Liquor."  The  volume  is  made 
up  and  bound  in  all  respects  similar  to  Volumes  I.  II 
and  III  which  are  now  available,  and  on  the  fly  leaf 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner, 
and  on  the  title  page  was  a  suitable  inscription  de- 
dicating the  book  to  Mr.  George  Carruthers  and  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  its  contents.  On  looking  fur- 
ther into  its  pages,  it  was  found  that  a  large  number 
of  the  pages  had  become  stuck  together,  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cut  was  used  in  the  book  which  removed  the 
centre  of  the  volume,  and  in  this  recess  was  found  a 
felt  bag  containing  a  small  flask.  It  is  understood 
that  the  flask  contained  a  sample  of  waste  liquor  from 
.  some  plant  in  Quebec,  but  the  writer  lacks  al)solut(' 
proof  of  this  rumor. 

As  has  been  said,  there  were  several  songs  written 
especially  for  the  occasion,  but  the  editor  refrains 
from  reproducing  them  for  fear  of  damaging  the.  re- 
putation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  Copies, 
however,  will  be  furnished  on  special  request  while 
they  last.  Taken  altogether,  this  dinner  was  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  events  of  Paper  Week.  It  should 
be  said  that  Mr.  Carruthers  did  his  best  to  di.sclaini 
credit  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  various  efforts 
that  were  ascribed  to  him,  but  he  failed  entirely  to 
convince  the  gathering  that  he  was  not  the  main- 
spring of  the  important  educational  work  wliich  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Industry 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Another  Educational  Dinner 

It  would  seem  tliat  persons  attending  the  Pulp  auil 
Paper  Convention  go  to  Montreal  to  "eat"  and  "talk," 
or  perclumi'e  to  "listen".  In  any  case  the  gi'eat  event 
of  tin'  year  certainly  does  afford  opportunity  alonjr 
both  of  these  lines,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  two 
can  be  very  happily  combined.  Such  was  the  case  on 
Thursday  night,  January  25th,  when  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  i)roceedings  between  the  adjournment  of  the 
'rechuical  Section  meeting  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
the  betrinning  of  the  Smoker  that  same  evening. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  situation  by  Islv.  -1 .  -I. 
Uarpell.  president  of  tile  ln.stitute  of  Industrial  aiul 
Doiiu'stic  Arts  for  arranging  an  informal  dinner  foi- 
those  interested  in  the  vocational  education  work  in 
the  industry,  and  there  were  about  40  ])resent.  At  the 
close  of  the  ilinner,  Mr.  Ilarpell  read  a  paper  outlin- 
ing the  evolution  of  education,  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  devel()]>ment  of  industrial  education  and  finally, 
leading  up  to  the  working  out  of  the  Foster  system 
of  education  by  correspondence,  which  lias  been  found 
most  satisfactory  of  all  for  the  man  who  cannot  af- 
t(u-d  or  should  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  job,  and  yet 
who  has  amliition  to  study  his  work.  Mr.  Harpell 
stated  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  had  gone 
further  than  any  other  in  the  preparation  of  text- 
books and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  personnel  of 
the  industry  to  educate  themselves  along  the  lines  of 
llieir  dailv  work. 


MR.  J.  J.    HARPELL 
President,   Institute   of   Industrial    &    Domestic   Arts 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hari-ell's  talk,  remarks  were 
made  my  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  by  ]\lr.  F.  J.  Camiibell, 
chairman  of  the  Association's  committee,  suiiei-vising 
the  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  Pulp  and  Pai)er  In- 
dustry, Mr.  George  Carrutheis.  chairman  of  the  Joint 
International  committee  on  textbooks,  by  Professor  II. 
'*.  Keay  of  the  Laurcniide  Compaii>-.  by  ^Mr.  Harris  of 
ihe  International  Paper  (dnipan\-.  Mr.  Kernaii  of  the 
Donnacona   Paper   Company,   ^Ir,    G,    C,   Piche,   chief 


Forester  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  by  Mr.  Mason, 
operating  manager  of  the  Laurentide  Company.  The 
speakers  all  seemed  agreed  that  any  indu.stry  is  sure 
to  benefit  by  encouraging  the  education  of  its  person- 
nel, and  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts 
was  commended  f<n"  its  initiative  in  perfecting  the  or- 
ganization and  making  available,  for  any  person  in 
the  Pulii  and  Paper  industry  who  can  I'cad  and  write, 
the  opp(M-1  unity  to  study  the  principles  and  processes 


.iMlk 


At    the    Convention,    Messrs.    P.    B.    Wilson,   Geo.    Chahoon,   Jr.', 

Car!    Riordon,   Sir    Edmund    Walker,   H.    F.    E.   Kent. 

Geo.   Carruthers,   J.    A.    Bothwell 

involved  in  his  daily  work,  and  Institute  was  com- 
])limented  upon  the  success  which  has  crowned  the 
brief  four  months  of  efforts  since  the  courses  were 
established.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  mills  are  act 
ing  only  in  their  own  interests  when  they  render 
every  assistance  to  the  representatives  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  th'e  introduction  of  these  cour.ses,  and  in  the 
as.sistance  of  their  employees  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  for  preparing  themselves  for 
advancement  an  positions  of  responsibilitj\ 

The  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject  had  just 
nicely  got  underway  when  several  hooded  members 
of  the  K.  K.  K.  appeared  from  the  lower  regions  and 
aunoiinced  that  as  several  members  of  the  party  were 
to  be  accused  of  seriotis  offences,  they  should  appear 
at  once  in  the  Grill  Room  below.  Amid  laughter  and 
cheers  the  dinner  party  then  adjourned  to  the  Smoker 
of  the  Technical  Section. 


SWEDISH  PULP  MILL  STRIKE  SPREADING 

T'lc  following  cablegram  telling  of  the  spread  of  the 
.Swedish  pulp  industry  strike  was  received  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association : 

".\rliitration  meetings  accomplished  nothing.  Eleven 
thousand  men.  equaling  two  thirds  workmen  pulp  industry 
now  striking.  Unless  arbitration  successful  employers  of 
whole  industry  will  declare  lockout  twenty-ninth." 

A  cable  last  week  said  that  one  quarter  of  the  industry, 
involving  about  5,000  men,  was  then  on  strike  for  a  20  per. 
cent,  increase  in  wages.     At  that  time  only  the  larger  mills 
were  affected,  but  the  spread  of  the  strike  has  now  involved 
many  of  the  smaller  mills. 

When  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  was  in  Scandinavia  last  sum- 
mer investigating  the  European  paper  and  pulp  industry 
for  the  American  mills,  the  Swedish  mills  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  employees  including  every  mill  in  Sweden. 
This  agreement  was  at  that  time  expected  to  be  renewed  on 
its  expiration,  December  31. 
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THE  MILL  CAN  BE  MADE  SAFE,  ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE  IN  1923,  IF— 

The  superintendents  will  do  THEIR  part ; 

The  foremen  will  do  THEIR  part ; 

The  men  will  do  THEIR  part. 

Safety  is  not  a  matter  of  rules.  Notiees  can  be 
posted  till  there  is  no  room  on  the  walls  for  aTiotlier 
s(iuare  inch. 

Rules  can  be  drawn  up  and  put  on  tlie  liulb'iin 
boards. 

Machines  can  be  guarded  by  all  manner  of  safely 
devices. 

And  yet  accidents  will  happen. 

Why"? 

Because  there  is  only  one  thing  which  will  prevent 
accidents — that  every  man  from  superintendent  to  ap- 
prentice thinks  of  safety  as  part  of  his  work.  It  is  the 
mental  attitude  and  not  the  mechanical  guard  wliicJi 
prevents  loss  of  life  and  linil),  and  the  loss  of  time  in 
less  serious  injuries. 

What  can  the  superintendent  do? 

The  attitude  of  the  superintendent  is  extremely 
important. 

If  he  sneers  at  safety,  or  is  merely  negligent  of  it. 
liis  attitude  soon  affects  his  foremen,  then  the  men. 
and  the  monthly  figures  show  the  resiilt. 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  gives  thought  to  safety. 
talks  to  the  foremen  and  men  about  it,  suggests  some 
things,  asks  for  suggestions  on  others,  he  can  have  every 
man  thinking  of  safety  and  acting  safely  The  mont li- 
ly figures  will  soon  jn'ove  it. 

There  is  not  doubt  about  it,  the  attitude  of  the  sup- 
erintendent determines  liow  red  the  month's  record 
will  he. 

What  can  the  foreman  do? 

Because  of  his  close  connection  with  the  whole  army 
of  workers,  the  foreman  is  the  most  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  safety.  If  his  superintendent  neglects 
safety  he  will  soon  fall  into  the  same  habit.  The  men 
will  take  their  cue  from  him  and  splashes  of  red  will 
be  the  certain  result. 

If  his  superintendent  is  actively  for  safety  he  has  the 
i-hance  to  push  it  forward  among  his  men. 

The  power  of  suggestion  is  his  greatest  lever.  Ba«  I- 
ing  aman  out  may  be  necessary  sometimes,  but  it  gen- 
erally incites  resentment,  instead  of  planting  a  seed  of 
safety. 

In  a  shop  in  Montreal  a  foreman  who  had  a  big  gang 
under  him  made  a  practice  as  he  went  about  his  woi-k  of 
|)icking  up  a  tool  here,  a  piece  of  material  there  an, I 
laying  it  aside  with  a  (|uiet  remark  to  the  man  thai  "a 
fellow  might  trip  and  break  a  leg  on  that."  No  l)aMl- 
ing,  no  preaching,  simply  example.  The  result  was  in 
a  few  months  that  shop  was  almost  free  of  accidents. 

The  whole  thing  is,  the  ordinai-y  man  is  inclined  to  l)e 
thoughtless  about  things  he  thinks  do  not  matter.  lie 
is  afraid  to  be  thought  scared  if  he  does  things  in  the 
.safe  way.  But  he  is  responsive  to  influence  and  sug- 
gestion. 

All  he  needs  is  a  lead.     If  the  superintendent    jind 
foreman  give  him  the  right  lead,  the  shop  is  safe. 
Reporting  Accidents  and  Hazards 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  superintendents 
and  foremen  is  reporting  of  accidents  and  hazards. 

They  can  by  a  little  encouragement  get  every  man 
under  them  to  call  to  their  attention  little  things  round 
the  mill  which  may  lead  to  a  bad  accident,    If  these  are 


reported  to  the  safety  department  they  will  be  promptly 
fixed. 

The  prompt  reporting  of  accidents  is  very  important. 
The  idea  in  getting  all  the  details  of  an  accident  is  not 
to  find  a  goat,  but  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident and  see  if  some  thing  (cannot  be  doni;  whicli 
would  prevent  another  such  aeoident  liapjiening 

What  can  the  men  do? 

The  men  are  the  ones  most  interested.  It  is  they  who 
lose  fingers,  and  time  and  money.  Yet  it  is  genei'ally 
the  men  who  think  least  of  safety.  The  superintend- 
ent and  foremen  can  have  a  very  great  influence,  but 
a  man  cannot  very  well  blame  them  if  he  gets  a  fintrer 
<nt  off  through  his  own  carelessness. 

The  men  in  the  plant  can  cut  out  over  ")()  ])er  cent,  of 
the  accidents  if  they  put  their  mind  to  it.  Mo.st  of  tlie 
experienced  workmen  are  safe  in  their  habits  of  work. 
Rut  are  they  doing  all  they  can  to  help  others?  Do 
they  warn  a  younger  man  who  is  taking  dangei-nus 
I'liances.  Do  they  call  another  man's  attention  to  the 
dangerous  way  he  is  handling  a  iua(;hine?  Or  are  they 
ni  effect  saying:  "I  am  not  my  1)i-other's  keeper." 
Begin  the  New  Year  Aright 

At  the  threshhold  of  a  new  year  let  us  all  resolve  to 
devote  ourselves  to  safety^not  safety  for  ourselves 
alone  but  for  all  our  fellow  workers.  If  we  all  get  the 
riglit  mental  attitude  towards  safety,  the  green  pegs  on 
the  board  will  tell  the  result. 

(And  what  the  Broke  Hustler  says  of  the  Abitibi 
iilant  is  true  of  ever,y  other  mill. — ^Ed.) 


6  TONS  WASTE  PAPER  EQUALS  1  ACRE  FOREST 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Feb.  .3 — A  cooperative  movement  of 
business  men  of  Kalamazoo  to  conserve  waste  paper  at 
home  for  the  use  of  the  mill  of  the  Kalamazoo  valley  is 
being  organized  by  business  men  of  the  city,  in  cooperation 
with  the  paper  manufacturers,  led  by  Felix  Pagenstecher 
of  the  Bryant  Paper  Company.  The  movement  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  public  schools,  with  the  school  buildings  as 
centers  for  collection  and  the  children  as  collectors.  The 
collection  campaign  will  be  so  organized  as  to  teach  the 
school  children  the  value  of  conservation,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  market  for  the  waste  paper  of  the  city.  Boy 
Scouts,  churches  and  ciiaritable  organizations  will  also  be 
enlisted  in  the  campaign. 

That  the  Kalamazoo  valley  alone  uses  on  a  conservative 
estimate  600  tons  of  waste  paper  every  working  day  of 
the  year,  or  180,008  tons  in  a  year  of  300  days  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Pagenstecher. 

"The  failure  to  collect  waste  paper  in  Kalamazoo  alone 
means  a  serious  loss  to  the  community,"  said  Mr.  Pagen- 
stecher, "but  also  raises  another  vital  point,  the  perpetua- 
tion of  our  forests.  Every  six  tons  of  waste  paper  collected 
means  the  preservation  of  about  one  acre  of  pulp  wood  for- 
est. We  are  now  preparing  a  direct  appeal  to  the  commun- 
ity to  educate  the  children  to  the  value  of  relying  on  their 
own  efforts  in  the  securing  for  their  schools  and  clubs  those 
things  that  will  add  to  their  joy  of  living. 

"Through  the  central  association  of  the  paper  industry 
we  arc  endeavoring  to  have  tin-  Kalamazoo  waste  paper 
conservation  movement  made  national  in  scope." 


WOULD  DO  IT  HERSELF 

Lady  (in  broker's  office)  —  I  wi.sh  to  buy  ten  shares 
of  Steel. 

Broker  —  At  the  market,  madam? 

Lady  —  Oh,  if  you  can  buy  them  at  the  market, 
never  mind.  I'm  going  right  down  there.  —  Boston 
Transcript. 
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From  Tenderfoot  to  Forest  Prophet 


I5v  FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM 


The  following  address  by  Mr.  Barnjum  was  made 
at  the  Luncheon  tendered  by  him  to  the  Canadian 
Societj^  of  Forest  Engineers,  Visiting  Foresters,  En- 
tomologists and  other  invited  guests,  at  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  January  24th.,  1923,  Covers 
were  laid  for  eighty-five. 

I  want  to  j)refaee  my  address  with  the  single  state- 
ment that  while  the  word  "I"  may  be  used  frequently 
and  some  references  of  a  personal  nature  may  be  made, 
this  is  not  done  with  the  slightest  egotism,  but  as  a 
very  humble  citizen  of  this  great  country  and  entirely 
with  the  hope  that  some  of  my  experiences  and  mis- 
takes may  be  of  benefit  to  you  and,  through  you,  to 
our  country,  and  with  the  idea  of  trying,  in  some  small 
measure,  to  repair,  or  make  good  at  least,  a  small 
|)ortion  of  the  devastation  that  has  been  wrought  by 
me  during  the  course  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  cut- 
ting of  trees. 

When  a  man  gives  his  entire  life  to  one  subject,  and 
does  not  learn  something  that  is  of  value  to  hand  down 
to  the  coming  generation,  he  must  be  a  very  poor 
specimen  of  humanity  indeed. 

There  is  just  one  other  thought  that  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  you,  and  that  is  that  regardless  of  how 
much  energy  and  time  I  have  put  into  my  conserva- 
tion campaign,  I  have  probably  less  interest,  from  a 
purely  personal  standpoint,  in  the  results  of  my  work 
than  any  one  here  present,  as  in  my  case  a  life  of  de- 
votion to  hard  work  with  a  fair  amount  of  judgment 
has  been  more  than  amply  rewarded  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint,  so  that  I  have  nothing  at  stake  except 
that  at  my  age,  a  man  realizes  as  never  before  that 
success  in  life  is  not  measured  bj^  dollars  alone,  and 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  all  is  the  thought  that  one 
may  have  done  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
If  you  will  just  bear  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  know 
you  will  pardon  anj'  personal  references  that  I  may 
make. 

It  is  very  pleasing  for  me  to  see  such  a  large  and 
important  gathering  assembled  here  to-day,  and  in 
tendering  a  hearty  welcome  to  you  foresters,  entomo- 
logists and  representatives  of  the  press  I  want  to  saj- 
to  you  in  all  eai-nestness  that  Canada's  future  rests 
upon  your  shoulders,  for  without  forests  human  life 
cannot  exist.  I  include  the  press  in  this  broad  state- 
ment also,  as  avithout  its  earnest  support  we  can  ac- 
complish very  little.  The  road  to  success  in  any  line 
of  business  or  endeavor  is  advertising,  honesty,  hard 
work  and  advertising.  The  moment  you  stop  adver- 
tising, your  business  or  your  cause  is  dead.  I  cannot 
emphasize  this  fact  too  strongly,  and  I  want  to  tender 
my  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  the  splendid  press 
of  Canada  for  its  uniform  support  of  the  cause  of 
forestry.  In  my  entire  campaign  for  the  conservation 
of  "Canada's  forests  for  Canadian  industries"  during 
the  year  that  has  passed,  I  have  not  come  in  contact 
with  a  single  adverse  criticism  by  any  newspaper  in 
the  Dominion,  and  I  think  this  is  a  degree  of  support 
that  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  other  reform 
measure  in  this  or  any  other  country.  This  indicates 
not  only  the  soundness  and  justice  of  the  cause,  as 
well  as  its  popularitj',  but  away  and  beyond  this,  and 
more  important  from  a  national  standpoint,  it  indicates 
a  uniformity  of  judgment,  absolute  independence, 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose,  and  unselfish  de- 


votion to  the  country's  welfare  on  the  part  of  its 
newspapers  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  greatest  safeguard  any  country  can  have  is  a 
sane,  fearless  and  independent  press,  and  in  this  res 
pect  Canada  excels  all  other  countries.  My  apprecia- 
tion, both  personal  and  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  coun- 
try, cannot  be  measured  in  words.  Appreciation  of 
one's  efforts  is  the  highest  reward  perhaps  that  can 
be  achieved  in  this  world,  and  if  you  gentlemen  of  the 
press  obtain  one-half  the  satisfaction  that  I  have  de- 
rived from  tlie  hundreds  of  appreciative  notices  of 
my  humble  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  forests,  it  is  the 
very  best  wish  for  happiness  that  I  can  offer  to  you. 
And  1  want  you  foresters  and  entomologi.sts  to  realize 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  before  you  can  hope  to 
achieve  the  reforms  in  forestry  that  we  all  have  at 
heart,  especially  through  Governmental  action,  we 
must  have  the  power  of  public  opinion  behind  us,  and 
the  only  way  you  will  get  prompt  action  —  and  im- 
mediate and  dra.stic  action  is  absolutely  necessary  — 
is  through  an  aroused  public.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  press,  and  not  by  minimizing 
our  situation,  but  by  painting  the  facts  exactly  as 
they  exist. 

I  have  sometimes  been  accused  in  the  past  of  being 
over-pessimistic  with  I'egard  to  our  forest  situation, 
but  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  my  worst  fears 
have  always  been  more  than  realized.  It  is  all  verj' 
well  to  talk  of  sustained  yield,  scientific  forestry  and 
refoi-estation.  These  words  would  be  very  comforting 
if  we  had  begun  adopting  sane  forestry  methods  fifty 
years  ago ;  but  at  this  late  date,  when  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  supply,  they  offer 
faint  hope,  so  far  as  the  present  generation  is  con- 
cerned, unless  we  adopt  some  very  drastic  measures, 
measures  that  are  going  to  call  for  an  army  of  foresters 
and  entomologists,  and  in  these  men.  backed  up  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  lies  Canada's  only  hope 
for  the  future. 

In  computing  the  length  of  time  our  present  stand 
of  timber  will  last  the  generally  accepted  method  on 
this  continent  in  the  past  has  been  to  e.stimate  the 
amount  of  the  stand,  compute  the  amount  of  the  cut 
from  Govei-nment  returns  (which  are  always  far  be- 
low the  actual  cut)  and  deduct  a  supposed  annual 
growth  and  then  divide  the  result  obtained  with  the 
total  amount  of  the  stand,  entirely  ignoring  the  im- 
portant factor  that  the  wastage  from  insects,  fungi, 
fire  and  wind  amounts  to  far  more  than  the  cut. 

The  argument  that  has  always  been  put  forwarl 
has  been  that  the  country  could  produce  more  timber 
than  was  required,  and  that  timberlands  were  as  high 
as  they  would  ever  be.  and  many  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  timber  was  growing  as  fast  as  it  was  being 
cut.  The  Forest  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maine 
in  his  report  of  1902  made  the  statement  that  at  the 
rate  of  the  cut  in  the  State  of  Maine  at  that  time  their 
sand  would  last  indefinitely,  as  they  were  only  cut- 
ting the  amount  of  the  annual  growth;  while  I'thin'. 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  in  that  State  who  knows 
what  present  conditions  actually  are  who  would  have 
the  temerity  to  say  that  there  was  over  twelve  years' 
supply  remaining  in  that  State  to-day. 

I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  forester  who  ever  attempted  to  practise 
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scientific  forestry  in  the  United  States,  a  man  who  is 
not  only  a  forester  but  who  is  one  of  God's  noble- 
men, doing  yeoman  service  for  his  country,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  thinking  over  our  two 
eaiTors,  having  started  in  our  life's  work  at  about  the 
same  time,  he  as  an  educated  forester,  while  I  did  not 
know  a  spruce  tree  from  a  hemlock,  and  that  he  had 
summed  up  the  final  results  in  two  words;  vision  and 
courage.  I  accepted  this  as  the  highest  compliment  1 
had  ever  received,  considering  the  source  from  which 
it  had  emanated  and  from  the  fact  that  in  the  past  we 
had  had  many  arguments.  There  was,  of  course,  one 
vital  fact  that  my  good  friend  overlooked,  and  that 
was,  as  1  have  said  before,  that  success  in  life  is  not 
measured  by  money  alone,  and  I  am  merely  referring 
to  this  little  incident  to  prove  to  you  that  while  you 
may  not  agree  with  all  that  I  say  to-day,  this  is  some- 
thing that  I  am  so  thoroughly  well  used  to  that  you 
will  not  hurt  my  feelings  one  particle. 

The  sum  total  of  my  experience  over  this  thirty- 
four  years  proves  to  me  beyond  perad venture  that 
wind  alone  destroys  more  than  the  gross  annual  growth 
in  our  forests  as  they  exist  to-day,  when  you  take  our 
country  as  a  whole.  You  may  select  sample  plots  in 
some  sections  where  this  would  not  apply,  but  viewed 
as  a  whole  with  the  dilapidated,  cut  over,  burned  over, 
bugged  over  and  blown  over  condition  of  the  wooded 
area  of  this  continent,  you  can  take  it  as  a  perfectly 
safe  principle.  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  stated  in  the 
past  that  the  remedy  for  our  deplorable  situation  is 
iu)t  in  using  less  wood  but  in  growing  more  wood.  This 
would  be  all  right  if  we  had  accepted  this  principle, 
as  I  said  before,  fifty  years  ago,  but  where  at  the  very 
outside  we  have  not  ten  years'  supply  of  spruce,  and  it 
is  going  to  take  at  least  fifty  years  to  produce  a  new 
crop.  I  think  this  is  a  very  unwise  doctrine  to  preach 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  this 
suggestion  offered  of  late.  Now,  even  with  regard  to 
the  young  growth  that  Nature  has  planted,  I  want  to 
saj'  very  frankly  that  the  time  it  is  going  to  take  this 
to  mature  will  be  disappointingly  long  to  a  gi-eat  many 
of  you  young  men.  There  are  many  sections  where  the 
young  growth  starts  in  vigorously  and  quite  rapidly, 
i)Ut  as  it  begins  to  attain  a  size  anywhere  nearly  ap- 
proaching even  to  pulpwood  dimensions  it  begins  to 
.slow  up  from  overcrowding.  On  the  first  township  of 
land  I  ever  purchased  more  than  30  years  ago,  there 
was  quite  a  large  area  covered  with  young  poplar, 
which  is  one  of  our  fastest  growing  woods,  and  which 
was  then  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  was,  as 
the  saying  goes,  "growing  like  grass."  The  old  woods- 
men at  that  time  told  me  that  in  ten  years  that  tract 
of  land  would  cut  out  20  cords  per  acre.  Well,  gentle- 
men, that  same  tract  of  land  has  not  yet  been  cut,  and 
while  there  are  some  few  scattered  trees  that  will  run 
up  to  8  and  even  9  inches  in  diameter,  the  bulk  of  it  is 
too  small  to  make  it  economical  to  cut.  The  growth 
was  so  thick  on  the  ground  that  after  the  trees  became 
a  certain  size  there  was  not  sufficient  nutriment  in 
the  soil  to  sustain  the  rapid  growth  with  which  they 
first  started  in,  and  I  have  seen  tract  after  tract  of  all 
kinds  of  wood  where  this  same  thing  has  occurred.  I, 
as  well  as  you,  have  seen  individual  trees  and  indivi- 
dual small  i)lots  where  soil  and  light  conditions  were 
perfect,  where  trees  attained  a  diameter  of  12  inches 
in  80  years,  but  this,  as  I  said  before,  means  nothing 
insofar  as  our  future  supply  is  concerned,  as  these  are 
the  rare  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  sit  down  and  take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  say  that 
we  can  plant  so  many  trees  on  an  acre,  at  so  much 
per  acre,  and  in  forty  or  fifty  years  we  can  harvest  so 


many  cords  of  pulpwood,  and  in  theory  this  is  all  right, 
but  int  practice  it  does  not  work  out. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  visit  from  a  forester  from 
India  last  summer  who  informed  me  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  India  had  inaugurated  a  forest  policy 
55  j'ears  ago  and  had  a  staff  of  over  400  trained  for- 
esters which  were  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  40 
graduates  per  year  from  Oxford,  they  were  only  just 
beginning  to  see  some  slight  result  from  their  long  cam- 
paign, and  this  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  growth  in 
that  coiuitry  is  far  more  rapid  than  in  ours. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  we  must  not  plant, 
and  that  we  must  not  practise  scientific  forestry  and 
aim  for  a  sustained  yield,  as  this  is  .just  what  we  must 
do  with  all  our  might.  I  only  want  to  impress  upon 
you  the  length  of  time  it  is  going  to  take  and  the  prac- 
tical side  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  so  that  you 
may  not  only  not  get  discouraged  when  these  setbacks 
come,  but  also  to  emphasize  the  great  importance  of 
protecting  and  conserving  our  present  small  remain- 
ing stand  in  every  way  that  is  possible.  I  did  some 
planting  for  three  or  four  years,  selecting  a  location 
that  seemed  to  be  admiralile  on  account  of  its  close 
proximity  to  pulp  and  pajier  mills,  biit  one  fine  day 
about  three  years  later  the  fire  fiend  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  wiped  out  my  whole  plantation  in  about 
thirty  minutes. 

I  have  in  mind  another  plantation,  considerably 
older  than  mine  and  very  much  larger,  of  Norway 
spruce  that  was  devastated  recently  by  the  spruce  bud 
worm,  and  these  are  merely  two  instances  out  of  a 
great  many  that  have  come  to  my  personal  observa- 
tion. I  can  think  of  one  very  large  plantation,  in  fact, 
the  largest  that  I  know  of.  and  upon  which,  I  have  been 
informed,  nearly  a  half-7nillion  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended, which  came  within  an  ace  of  being  wiped  out 
by  fire  during  the  past  season,  and  only  a  very  pro- 
vidential rain  prevented  this  catastrophe.  There  is 
nothing  that  turns  out  just  as  it  is  laid  down  in  books. 
I  well  remember  my  first  experience  in  making  bread 
in  the  woods.  I  had  the  very  latest  cook-book.  I  care- 
fully weighed  and  measured  every  ingredient  exactly 
as  laid  down  in  my  text,  but  when  the  result  came  out 
of  the  oven  it  looked  no  more  like  bread  than  my 
burned  spruce  plantation  looked  like  twenty  cords  to 
the  acre  when  the  fire  got  though  with  it.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  so  it  is  with  Nature :  the 
odds  are  much  greater  against  you  than  they  are  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be 
ojitimistic;  optimism  is  a  splendid  thing,  provided  it  is 
rightly  directed,  and  we  do  not  allow  it  to  run  away 
with  our  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  a  fairly  safe  guide  for  the 
future,  and  if  you  will  look  over  the  records  of  our 
forest  history  you  will  find  that  the  amount  of  the 
annual  cut  is  not  over  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the 
destruction  by  bugs,  fungi,  fire  and  wind.  If  we  had 
onl.y  the  annual  cut  to  contend  with,  and  there  was  no 
loss  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  there  would  to- 
day be  just  as  much  timber  in  Canada  as  there  was 
when  the  country  was  first  settled.  These  conditions 
cannot  be  changed  overnight  nor  for  a  very  long  per- 
iod of  time.  In  every  section  of  our  cut-over,  wooded 
area,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  dry  logging  slash, 
and  all  of  this  area  that  has  not  already  burned  over 
will  be  burned  over  sooner  or  later,  before  our  country 
can  be  really  protected  from  fire.  Then  the  only  safe- 
guard in  the  future  in  this  respect  is  the  burning  of 
all  slash.  We  boast  sometimes  of  our  greatly  improved 
fire   protective   measures   and   increased   fire-fighting 
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equipment,  but  at  the  same  time  our  fire  losses  are 
iiu-i('nsing  from  yeai-  to  year,  and  if  very  radical  mea- 
sures are  not  adopted  they  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  I  want  to  go  on  record  by  stating  that  the  very 
first  dry  season  we  have  we  shall  experience  the  worst 
forest  fires  in  the  history  of  Canada.  I  do  not  see 
anything  that  can  prevent  this  catastrophe  unless  the 
most  drastic  measures  than  can  be  conceived  by  man 
are  adopted,  which  I  am  afraid  will  not  be  the  case, 
judging  from  past  experience;  and  in  connection  with 
our  fire  losses  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter 
that  I  have  just  received  from  one  of  the  best-informed 
lumbermen  of  British  Columbia.  He  says:  "With 
further  reference  to  the  fire  situation  in  British  Col- 
umbia during  1922,  we  had  approximately  2,700  fires, 
which  burnt  over  an  acreage  of  1,018,000  acres.  The 
Government  claim  only  eleven  million  feet  of  timber 
burned,  but  we  personally  know  of  over  three  him- 
dred  million  feet  in  four  fires,  so  that  their  data  is  not 
accurate  in  that  respect.  We  would  say  that  over  five 
hundred  million  feet  of  old  growth  and  prospective 
timber  in  the  shape  of  young  growth  has  been  des- 
troyed during  1922. 

"In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  by  insect  pest,  notabh'  amongst 
our  yellow  pine  in  the  interior.  Also,  our  white  pine 
is  now  threatened  with  extinction  on  account  of  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  which  has  attacked  our  white 
pine  practically  all  over  the  province  and  is  now  in- 
vading Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  all  this  timber  in  order  to  save  it 
from  total  loss. 

"1922  was  the  worst  fire  year  in  our  history,  tre- 
mciiilons  quantities  of  equipment  being  burned,  eamps 
destroyed  and  countless  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
burned  over  so  badl}^  that  there  is  no  hope  of  reforest- 
ation for  decades  to  come.  Our  loggers  are  already 
begin ing  to  feel  the  scarcity  of  loggable  timber,  and 
numerous  loggers  from  the  United  States  come  over 
here  every  month  looking  for  investments  in  timber, 
ami  we  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  find  anything  suitable.  What  it  will  be  in  two  or 
three  years'  time  you  can  guess  for  yourself. 

"There  is  little  or  no  speculation  in  timber,  the 
timber  being  bought  bj^  actual  logging  operators.  One 
operator  has  spent  over  .$5,000  during  the  past  year 
hunting  for  a  good  accessible  logging  chance,  but  he 
has  not  yet  found  one." 

The  more  we  denude  our  lands  of  forest  growth 
the  drier  the  earth's  surface  becomes,  and  the  lower 
the  water  level  drops  in  the  earth  the  greater  the  fire 
hazard  bcomes.  Many  of  our  rivers,  streams  and  wells 
were  lower  during  the  past  season  than  ever  before  in 
the  country's  history.  This  is  visibly  affecting  our 
water-powers,  causing  the  shutting  down  or  curtail- 
ing of  many  industries.  One  paper  manufacturer  told 
me  recently  that  he  was  cutting  as  little  as  possible  on 
his  own  water-sheds,  as  he  felt  that  what  forest  growth 
there  was  left  was  required  for  the  protection  of  his 
water  power  alone.  A  dam  without  water  is  as  useless 
as  a  pulp  mill  without  wood,  and  when  I  speak  of  a 
ten  years'  supply  for  our  mills,  I  am  ignoring  entirely 
the  fact  that  from  a  water-shed  standpoint,  an  agri- 
cultural standpoint,  a  climatic  standpoint,  we  should 
already  cease  cutting  trees. 

This  may  seem  to  you  to  be  a  very  pessimistic  view- 
point to  take  of  the  situation,  but  in  the  light  of  34 
years'  experience  I  make  this  statement  with  a  greater 
amount  of  assurance  than  any  statement  I  have  ever 


made  in  my  life ;  and  in  all  the  predictions  I  have  made 
in  the  past  with  regard  to  our  forest  situation  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  not  one  has 
failed  of  fulfilment. 

I  see  faces  before  me  here  now  from  across  the  line 
who  can  testify  to  this  fact  in  a  great  many  instances. 
1  do  not  make  this  statement,  as  I  said  before,  with  the 
slightest  particle  of  egotism,  but  just  in  the  hope  that 
my  counsel  may  be  listened  to  with  the  seriousness 
that  our  present  situation  calls  for. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  very 
marked  change  during  the  past  year  with  regard  to  a 
realization  of  the  condition  of  the  forest  situation  on 
this  continent.  Colonel  William  B.  Greeley,  Chief 
Forester  of  the  United  States,  recently  made  the  very 
frank  and  absolutely  correct  statement  that  the  United 
States  could  not  look  to  any  other  country  for  a  supply 
of  raw  material  for  her  soft-wood-using  industries,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Siberia,  and  that  even  this 
latter  country  could  not  supply  the  United  States  with 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  her  annual  re- 
quirements, and  this  statement  was  made  after  the 
United  States  had  completed  a  very  exhaustive  study 
of  the  world's  available  timber  supplies.  Everyone 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Colonel  Greeley 
at  the  meetings  of  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Association  in 
Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  was  very  much  impressed  with 
all  of  his  utterances.  I  know  it  aroused  in  me  a  new 
hope  for  the  future,  for  until  a  full  realization  is  forced 
upon  the  people  as  to  the  real  situation,  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  reforms  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  sane  forest  policy,  and  I  am  sure  that  Colonel  Gree- 
ley's present  statements  have  advanced  the  cause  of 
forestry  more  than  anything  that  luis  been  said  or 
done  for  a  veiy  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  offer  for  your  earnest  consideration 
the  following  suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  light  of  the  serious  situation  that  is  facing  this 
country,  our  Provincial  Governments  should  call  a 
conference  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  uniform  le- 
gislation in  at  least  the  four  Eastern  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
for  the  protection  of  our  forests  and  the  enactment  of 
uniform  slash-burning  laws  in  all  of  these  provinces. 
A  universal  slash  law  would  be  no  hardship  to  anyone 
as  the  cost  would  simply  be  passed  along  and  added 
to  the  price  of  the  product.  Certainly  the  cost  of  the 
lack  of  this  provision  is  being  borne  many  times  over 
by  the  public  in  general  through  the  tremendous  loss 
we  are  suffering  in  our  forests  from  this  cause  alone. 
Uniform  fire  preventative  measures  with  a  regular 
trained  force  of  fire  rangers,  which  should  be  a  semi- 
military  uniformed  organization  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police;  this  trained 
force  of  fire  rangers  should  be  employed  at  other  work 
in  connection  with  our  forests  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, so  that  there  would  be  a  permanent  all-the-year- 
round  force  of  trained  men,  and  while  watching  for 
fires,  would  also  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  insect  at- 
tack that  may  appear  in  the  future.  If  we  had  had  a 
trained  force  of  this  kind  when  the  pa.st  bud  worm  at- 
tack first  appeared,  its  ravages  might  have  been  nip- 
ped in  the  bud  and  a  matter  of  eight  or  ten  billion 
dollars  saved  to  Canada.  A  reduction  in  the  cut  on 
Crown  lands  of  at  least  one-half  should  be  made.  This 
latter  would  provide  a  market  for  all  of  the  fee  land 
or  farmer's  wood  that  is  now  being  shipped  out  of  the 
country,  as  we  export  half  as  much  as  we  use,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Dominion  Government  should  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  all  unmanufactured  wood,  as  this  is 
the  only  action  by  which  we  can  obtain  a  large  mea- 
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sure  .  of  immediate  eonservaticm,  and  its  most  at- 
tractive feature  is  that  its  adoption  will  not  cost  the 
country  one  dollar.  This  is  not  a  question  of  what 
C'anada  might  like  to  do;  it  is  an  act  born  of  the 
sternest  necessity. 

Without  this  action  the  pulp  and  paper  and  lumber 
iiuUistrics.  which  now  play  so  important  a  iiart  iji  our 
national  economy,  must,  sooner  or  later,  dwindle 
and  disappear  and  with  them  the  capital  which  they 
now  contribute  to  Canada's  well-being. 

There  have  never  been  more  than  two  serious  argu- 
ments advanced  against  this  policy.  One  has  to  do 
with  the  fear  of  possible  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
Ignited  States  that  might  ensue  upon  its  adoption. 
This  fear  is  to-day  entirely  groundless,  whatever  may 
liave  been  the  ease  in  the  past,  for  the  reason  that 
the  United  States  authorities  already  recognize  and 
admit  not  only  the  justification  of  such  a  policy  as  a 
means  of  i)reserving  Canada's  economic  integrity,  but 
have  themselves  shown  the  way  by  adopting  a  siiriilar 
policy  for  the  United  States  wherever  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
show  that  they  expect  the  Dominion  to  make  such  a 
move,  and  are  only  surprised  that  it  was  not  made  a 
considerable  time  ago. 

Colonel  Greeley,  as  a  case  in  point,  in  his  current 
annual  report,  forecasts  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
on  the  part  of  Canada  and,  inferentially,  admits  its 
wisdom  and  justification.  He  makes  the  serious  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  cannot  continue  to  look 
to  other  countries  to  supply  its  wood  deficiencies.  His 
advice  to  his  own  country  is  that  it  should  put  itself 
in  a  position  to  supply  its  own  needs. 

I  am  also  in  possession  of  considerable  correspon- 
dence with  leading  pulp  and  paper  manufacutrers  in 
the  United  States,  all  of  whom  anticipate  such  action 
by  our  Government  and  who  express  agreement  with 
the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  policy.  Further- 
more, members  of  Societies  of  American  Foresters  are 
on  record  as  expressing  in  their  Conventions  intense 
surprise  that  Canada  has  not  already,  as  a  means  of 
self-preservation,  prohibited  the  inroads  on  her  forests 
made  by  unrestricted  exports  of  unmanufactured 
wood. 

Our  present  deplorable  forest  situation  in  Canada 
has  been  caused  by  man's  carelessness  and  indifference, 
and  as  we  have  simply  followed  the  method  tauglit 
hy  our  neighbors  to  the  South,  they  cannot  blame  us 
lor  the  situation  we  are  now  facing  nor  for  the  rem- 
edy we  are  forced  to  apply,  as  even  in  this  we  are 
simijly  still  following  the  lessons  taught  by  them. 

The  other  argument  advanced  against  shutting  off 
exjjorts  is  that  such  a  course,  it  is  alleged,  would  de- 
prive our  settlers  of  a  profitable  market  for  their 
wood.  This  is  met,  however,  by  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  tremendous  shrinkage  in  our  wood  supply, 
there  will  now  be  a  market  in  Canada  for  every  cord 
of  wood  that  the  farmer  has  to  dispose  of.  The 
farmer,  too,  is  himself  the  greatest  wood-consumer  we 
have,  and  he  would  profit  by  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  designed  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  existing  sup- 
ply, as  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  with- 
out wood,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wood  from  this 
source  actually  contributes  but  a  negligible  part  of 
the  total  amount  exported,  as  not  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  such  wood  is  derived  from  the  farms,  so 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  farmers 
would  be  accomplished  by  this  action. 

If  any  statement  I  make  does  not  fully  accord  with 
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your  views,  you  must  remember  that  even  doctors  dis- 
agree;  and   also  that  my   knowledge   of  forestry   has 
been  acquired  through  a  school  of  thirty-four  years  of 
hard   actual  experience,  in  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  timberlands  on  both  sides  of  the  line  and  over 
territory  extending  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
'  of  the   Island  of  Cape  Breton.  I  have  cheeked 
kinds    of    estimates    by    the    actual    stripping 
of  the  land  and  also  by  selective  cutting,  and  have  also 
noticed  what  happened  to  the  land  after  it  was  cut. 
I  have  also  tried  my  hand  at  reforestation  and  at  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  process  of  young  growth  to  mature 
that  h.id  t)een  planted  by  Nature. 

1  have  been  in  disagreement  on  this  subject  with  the 
un-eal  majority  of  people  ever  since  I  bought  my  first 
tract  of  timberland  up  in  northern  Franklin  County  in 
tiie  State  of  Maine  some  34  years  ago,  at  which  time  I 
was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.  Old 
lumbermen  shook  their  heads  and  said  I  ought  to  have 
a  guardian  —  the  very  idea  of  a  greenhorn  who  did 
not  know  a  spruce  from  a  hemlock,  which  was  literally 
true  at  that  time,  coming  down  into  Maine  and  buying 
timberlands  at  the  enormous  price  of  $1.00  per  acre. 

Well,  all  I  can  say  in  answer  to  the  ridicule  of  that 
time  is  that  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  best,  for  some 
of  the  land  that  I  purchased  then  has  sold  as  high  as 
$50.00  per  acre. 

1  well  remember  my  ver.y  first  trip  into  the  woods 
to  look  at  this  1,500  acres  of  land  that  had  been  of- 
fered to  me  by  a  timberland  broker  of  Boston  for  $1,- 
500.00.     I  hired  an  old  timber  cruiser  by  the  name  of 
L.  P.  Dudley  who  has  since  passed  to  his  reward.  We 
started  up  an  old  abandoned  logging  road.  I  was  such 
a  tenderfoot  at  that  time  that  I  went  on  horseback, 
while   he   trudged   along  in   front   on  foot,   quite  fre- 
quently cutting  out  a  tree  that  had  blown  across  the 
road,   and   I  fancy   occasionally  making   use   of   some 
language  in  an  undertone  that  was  not  altogether  flat- 
tering to  myself.    Aiter  we  had  continued  on  our  way 
into  the  woods  for  a  couple  of  miles,  he  finally  said: 
"This  is  some  of  the  timber  that  we  are  now  passing," 
to  which     I  immediately  replied:   "Let  us  stop   and 
take  a  look  at  it."     So  I  dismounted,  and  tying  my 
horse  to  a  tree,  asked  him  how  old  these  trees  were, 
and  he  said  anywhere  from  50  to  250  years.     I  then 
asked  him  how  many  there  were  on  an  acre,  and  he 
measured  off  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  after  counting 
found  the  growth  ran  about  200  trees  to  the  acre.     I 
then  said:  "You  mean  to  say  that  I  can  buy  200  trees 
that  have  been  growing  anywhere  from  50  to  250  years 
for  one  dollar,  with  an  acre  of  land  thrown  in?"    And 
he  said:   "Well,      that  is  the  price."      To  which    I 
answered:  "You  need  not  go  any  farther,"  and  I  re- 
turned to  Boston  on  the   next  train   and  closed  that 
grade  immediately,  and  advised  all  of  my  friends  at 
that  time  if  thej-  had  any  money  to  go  down  into  Maine 
and  buy  timberlands.     Some  of  them  did,  and  made 
fortunes ;    others   allowed   the   opportunitj^   to   go.-  by. 
And  from  that  day  up  to  three  years  ago  I  have  pur- 
chased every  good  trade  in  a  tract  of  timberland  that 
has  been  brought  to  mj^  attention,  which  was  possible 
for  me  to  finance. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  I  wish  to  say  again  in 
conclusion,  as  I  want  you  to  take  this  serious  thought 
home  with  you  —  the  destiny  of  this  country  rests  on 
your  shoulders  more  than  on  any  body  of  men  in  this 
country,  and  by  this  I  mean  the  foresters,  entomolo- 
gists and  the  newspapers  of  Canada.  You  have  a  great 
responsibilit.y,  and  my  earnest  prayer  and  hope  is  that 
you  may  use  your  powers  wisely  and  well. 
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Research  in  Can  a  da 

(Adapted  from  an  article  in  the  Canadian 
Mining  Journal.) 

by  GARNETT  W.  RICHARDSON' 

"Original  Research  is  in  itself  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  wielded  by 
mankind,  in  strugglinc/  uiih  the  great  problems  which 
Nature  offers  on  ail  sides  for  solution". 

Prof.  Meldola 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war,  and  since 
that  time,  the  part  that  scieiitifie  research  and  discovery 
have  played  in  the  intense  international  industrial 
competition  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  helping  to  bring 
prosperity  again  to  the  world.  European  countries  have 
probably  been  foremost  in  this  research  seconded  pos- 
sibly by  the  United  States.  Sad  to  relate  Canada  has 
been  somewhat  backward  in  'her  research  activities. 

Research  Officially  Recognized  in  Canada 

In  1916,  by  Order-in-Cuuncil.  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada established  an  Honorary  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.  The  Council  was 
authorized  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  various 
agencies  conducting  research  in  the  universities,  and 
especially,  to  quote  from  the  Order-inConncil,  "to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  problems  of  a  technical  and 
scientific  nature  that  are  met  with  by  our  productive 
and  industrial  intersts,  and  to  bring  them  into  contact 
with  the  proper  research  agencies  for  solving  these  pro- 
blems, and  thus  link  up  the  resources  of  science  with  the 
labour  and  capital  employed  in  production,  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  best   possible  economic   results". 

When  the  Council  commenced  their  investigations, 
they  found  "tlhat  scientific  research  i"  Canada  was 
practically  confined  to  the  laboratories  of  two  or  three 
of  our  universities,  and  one  or  two  departments  of  the 
Government."  They  also  found  the  absence  .:  any 
scientific  control  in  the  industries.  Conseqr  .r.tly  the 
waste  in  our  industries  was  tremendous,  ?j<i  we  can 
easily  understand  the  difficult  task  that  confronted  the 
Council.  However  they  succeeded  in  directing  attention 
to  the  value  of  scientific  research  by  lectures,  bulletins. 
and  addresses. 

A  series  of  studentships  and  fellowships  was  estab- 
lished to  encourage  university  graduates  to  enter  the 
field  of  research,  and  substantial  assistance  was  given 
to  research,  both  academic  and  industrial.  The  rela- 
tionship between  science  and  industry  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Council,  and  they  set  about  to  bring  "an 
intimate  co-operation  between  those  who  could  set  the 
industrial  problems,  and  those  whose  knowledge  and 
training  would  aid  in  their  solution." 

In  1917  it  was  proposed  that  a  Central  Researdh 
Institute  be  established  at  Ottawa,  to  develop  both 
scientific  and  industrial  research  in  Canada.  A  Bill  to 
this  effect  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  However,  the  Bill 
was  turned  down  by  the  Senate  on  the  grounds  of  econ- 
omy, and  has  not  as  yet  been  re-introduced.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though,  a  amail  grant  has  been  given  each  year 
since  that  time  by  the  Government  to  enable  the  Council 
to  carry  on  a  limited  amount  of  work.  It  may  be  stated 
without  prejudice  to  the  Government,  that  every  moment 
lost  in  inaugurating  an  adequate  Research  Institute 
means  a  tremendous  loss  in  our  industries,  and  the  falling 
behind  of  our  country  in  the  ever-increasing  interna- 
tional industrial    competition.  The  Administrative  chair- 


man of  Advisory  Research  Council  in  'his  report  for  me 
year  ending  March  31,  1920,  states  that  "the  urgency  of 
the  establishment  of  this  Institute  is  of  the  first  order  of 
importance,  and  every  year  lost  in  effecting  this  estab- 
lishment will  increase  the  difficulties  which  Canadian 
industry  will  face  in  comi)etilion  with  industry  abroad, 
aided  by  all  the  resources  that  scientific  research  will 
place  at  its  command." 

To  Hamper  Research  is  False  Econcir.y 

Economy  is  no  argument  against  uhe  establishment  of 
a  Canadian  Research  Institute.  Anyone  using  this  ar- 
gument shows  lack  of  information  on  the  real  value  of 
research.  A  few  results  of  scientific  research  in  some 
other  countries  may  be  given  here  appropriately.  In 
the  United  States  at  the  Mellon  Institute  in  Pittsburg, 
a  few  years  ago  a  research  into  improved  methods  of 
bread  making  was  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  bakers.  With  the  expenditure  of  some  $5,000. 
certain  discoveries  were  made  almost  immediately  that 
enabled  tlhe  bakers  to  affect  a  saving  of  $r)00,obo  an 
nually.  Needless  to  .say.  the  bakers  paid  the  iiivcstigator 
a  very  generous  bonus.  A  few  other  cases  relating  to 
the  financial  returns  from  research  in  the  United  States 
may  be  cited.  In  one  case  an  industry,  founded  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,  had  accumulated  $200,000  of  assets 
at  tlie  end  of  two  year.s,  and  was  doing  a  business  of 
$1,000,000  annually.  In  another  case  an  industry 
started  in  a  small  way  was  making  a  monthly  profit 
of  $50,000  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  wihieh  the  business  was  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  thai 
over  fifty  industrial  concerns  in  the  United  states  have 
established  research  laboratories  on  an  extensive  scale 
and  many  of  these  expend  from  $100,000  to  $300,000 
on  research  work  alone.  The  most  prominent  Govern- 
ment research  agency  in  the  United  States  is  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  establishment 
employs  about  three  hundred  scientific  workers,  and 
handles  the  greatest  diversity  of  problems.  It  tests 
and  conducts  original  researches  on  papers,  textiles, 
structural  and  other  steels,  building  and  roofing  mate- 
rials, cements,  paints,  inks,  chronometers,  thermometer.^, 
barometers,  electrical  apparatus  of  all  sorts,  radio-active 
preparations,  and  in  fact  anything  and  everything  to 
which  a  mechanical,  physical,  or  cihemical  test  can  be 
applied. 

Official  Aid  to  Research  in  Britain  and  Elsewhere 

In  England,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  a  Stai<- 
Department  of  Scientific  and  IndiLstrial  Research  wa« 
organized,  and  a  fund  of  a  million  pounds  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  research  work. 
One  of  the  foremost  activities  of  this  Department  ha^ 
been  in  getting  togetlher  manufacturers  in  the  same 
industry  for  the  founding  of  research  laboratories  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  In  connection  with  the  mining  in 
dustry,  studies  have  been  made  of  the  carbonization  of 
coal,  light  alloys,  refractories,  concrete,  the  corrosion  of 
iion-ferrous  metals,  insulating  oils,  and  many  other  such 
problems.  Great  economies  have  been  effected  in  the 
recovery  of  tin  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall.  Porcelains 
imported  in  considerable  quantity  from  Germany  before 
the  war  have  been  replaced  by  very  satisfactory  substi- 
tutes made  from  British  clays.  Also,  for  the  fur±erance 
of  research  in  the  mining  industry  the  British  \on- 
Ferrous  Metals  Research  Association  has  been  formed 
and  is  doing  very  valuable  work. 

An  instance  in  England  of  the  value  of  authoritative 
scientific  .•oinis°]  in  its  relation  to  industr\-  niav  be  in- 
stanced. One  of  the  largest  steel  corporations  in  England 
had,  until  1914,  been  importing  from  Austria  through  a 
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Oermaii  agency,  a  certain  material  for  lining  its  convert- 
ers. AVhen  war  was  declared  tliey  had  a  two  years'  siipplv 
oil  hand.  As  ;ime  wore  on  and  the  supply  diminished, 
the  directors  were  obliged  to  call  for  scientific  advice. 
They  were  referred  to  the  preologi-sts,  who  informed  them 
that  a  bountiful  supply  of  the  material  in  question 
was  available  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  plant. 
This  information  was  acted  on,  with  the  result  that 
the  company  is  now  mining  in  sufficient  quantity  on  its 
own  account  the  ma'erial  formerly  imported  from"  An. s 
tria  at  many  times  the  present  cost. 

Prance  has  kept  pace  with   other  countries,   and  has 
■  111   .\c;i(l('niy  of  Sc-icMcc  to  lici-  credit.    In  .hipai:  an   in 
stiti'tc    Utv    Physical    and    Clictiiica!    Kescarch    has   been 
established,  at  a  cost  of  over  two  million  dollars,  tliis 
expenditure  being  shared  equally  by  the  Government 
and  the  manufacturers.    These  are  only  a  few  instances 
of  the   research    work    being   done   in    other   countries : 
innumerable  otlier  instances  might  be  given.      It  is  ap- 
[larent  that  if  Canada  is  even  to  keep  her  present  status 
in    the    present    international    indu.strial    competition, 
greater  at;ention  must  be  gi\en  to  the  fostering  of  scien 
tific  institutions.     It  should  lie  the  duty  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  grant  a  liberal  sum  for  the  establishment  of 
research  laboratories,  and  for  their  maintenance  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,   until  the  industries  concerned 
could  take  them  over.     Then  the  prosecution  of  indus- 
trial research  on  a  co-operative  basis  could  be  delegated 
to  the  interests  Ihemselves.  an   association  of  mannfac 
turers  in  each  brancli  operating  the  laboratories  for  tlic 
common  benefit. 

What  is  Research? 

Occasionally  we  find  persons  having  only  a  vague  idea 
of  what  ■'research'"  really  means.  The  I'ight  Ilnn. 
Lord  Moulton.  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  volume  published  by  the  Cambridge  Press  en- 
titled "Science  and  the  Nation",  says,  "the  word  're 
search'  has  of  late  years  been  used  too  frequently  as 
little  more  than  a  cant  phra.se,  dear  to  educationalists, 
hut  carrying  with  it  no  clear  or  definite  meaning,  and 
if  there  is  any  patent  or  latent,  hostilit.v  to  research  it 
is  mainly  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  word  has  thus 
been  treated  by  its  self-styled  champions.  But  (as  I 
am  glad  to  sa.v  is  frequently  the  case  even  in  the  arena 
of  legal  conflicts)  the  blunders  of  the  advocate  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  hide  the  merits  of  the  case.  Not 
only  thoughtful  educated  men  but  CA'en  numbeivs  of  the 
general  public  are  beginning  to  realise  that  it  is  to  re- 
search in  its  proper  significa'ion  that  we  owe  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  placed 
— of  the  power  that  is  within  our  grasp.  The  man  en- 
gaged in  research  is  like  the  mining  prospector  who 
may  discover  that  rocks,  which  seem  to  the  ordinary 
eye  indistinguishable  from  the  barren  masses  that  sur- 
round them,  are  in  reality  teeming  with  riches.  But 
for  research  one  would  never  have  known  that  tiie  coal- 
lar  oils  which  i-eseiuble  so  elos"ly  in  their  general  <'har- 
aeteristics  the  Paraffins  or  Petroleums  are  capable  o"" 
en'^ering  into  combinations  of  such  novelty  and  com- 
plexity that  they  now  furni.sh  the  whole  world  with 
d.\es  and  chemical  pioducts  o.f  |)iiiH-eless  value.  It  is  the 
application  of  research  to  the  problems  of  metallurgy 
that  has  caused  the  addi'ions  to  our  knowledge  of  metals 
during  the  last  50  years  to  be  greater  tlian  all  that  has 
been  learnt  in  the  ages  that  had  elapsed  since  man  first 
began  to  work  me'als.  And  what  is  most  remarkable 
of  all,  we  find  that  through  the  introduction  of  researcli 
the  empirical  handling  of  the  problems  of  organic  life  is 
being  step  by   step    replaced  by   an   assured  treatment 


based  on  a  conscious  and  realised  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  All  these  changes  are  due  to  Research. 
Scientific  research  has  removed  our  previous  ignorance 
of  the  properties  and  powers  of  the  things  around  us 
and  has  taught  us  what  they  are  and  how  they  can  be 
used.  It  is  not  too  .strong  a  simile  to  saj'  that  without 
the  teaching  of  Science  man  blunders  through  life  much 
as  a  card  player  would  blunder  through  a  game  of  cards 
if  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  cards  in  his 
hand   and  learn  their  value." 

Canada's  Opportunity 

The  iippdil  niiities  I'oi-  rescai'ch  in  tiic  pulp  and  pap<T 
industry  appear  unlimited.  In  Canada  we  have  the  min- 
eral resources  and  the  young  industries,  and  the  right 
type  of  .young  men  to  make  a  vocation  of  I'esearch  work. 
T  am  not  overlooking  the  o.tlei-  men,  the  trained  scientists 
of  to-day.  No  doubt  we  have  in  Canadian  at  the  present 
tini(>  as  able  sr-ienti.sts  as  there  are  in  any  othei-  counti-y 
in  the  world ;  but  we  must  look  to  the  young  men  to 
take  their  place  and  advance  the  field  of  Science.  It 
may  be  safely  said,  that  aii.v  young  man  entering  the 
field  of  Science  will  lie  entering  a  field  full  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  nature. 

We  have  the  material  in  Canada,  and  if  this  Jair 
Dominion  is  going  'o  keep  pace  with  other  countries, 
we  must  have  a  strong,  intelligent  Government  lead  in 
the  field  of  Scientific  and  industrial  research,  and 
hearty  co-operation  among  our  industries  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  interests  of  each  and  all. 


NIPIGON    POWER    CONTRACT 

'I'oroiito.  I'cb.  1  The  Ontario  Hydro  Cominissiouers 
failed  at  their  meeting  today  to  agree  to  accept  the  eon 
tract  which  the  Gregory  Commission  had  drawn  up  to  gov 
crn  the  sale  of  i>ovver  by  the  Nipigon  branch  of  the  com- 
mission to  the  Great  Lakes  Pulj)  and  Paper  Company.  The 
opinion  of  certain  members  of  the  commission  was  that  the 
Gregory  arbitrators  had  stijmlated  too  low  a  price  for  tlie 
|)Ower. 


HOW  HOOVER  USES  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

.\  world  of  information  service  revealing  to  .-\nier- 
ican  l)iisin(^ss  oppoi't  unities  for  the  sale  of  raw  mater- 
ials and  iminufai-turetl  ])roducts  across  the  seas  has 
been  estaiilished  I'.v  llo'  department  of  comniei'ce  nndei' 
the  direction  of  Hecretar.\-  Ilei-liert   lloover. 

Ill  ;i  lilllc  ninre  than  half  a  \('ar  Paul  -1.  ( 'ronliaiii. 
chief  of  llie  editorial  division  of  the  deiiartment,  has 
liuilt  up  a  news  gathering  ageiic\-  with  more  than  1.000 
eorres])Oiulcnls.  scattered  in  every  corner  of  the  irlobe. 
and  he  has  increased  his  "buna  fide  cirenlation"  from 
.").()()()  to  (i.OOD.OOO. 

"Working  Ihrough  the  iiewspa])crs  Secretary  lloovi'r 
has  been  alile  to  put  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  before  6.000.000  readers.  In  Canada' i he 
De))ar1  iiient  of  Trade  has  passed  regulations  forbidding 
the  giving  out  of  information  to  the  newspapers; 
Commissioners  are  even  f<irbidden  to  answer  iniiuiries 
regarding  industrial  and  trade  opp^)rt unities. 

Hoover  i^  a  bii.sincss  man  who  conducts  the  XJ.  S. 
Tratle  Department  in  a  business  way.  In  Canada  the 
I)c|)artment  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  evidently  still 
rioundering  along  in  the  old  rut.  Washington  re- 
ciHgniscs  the  value  of  the  ne-wspai»r>rs :  Ottawa  icnores 
it. 

— Financial  Post. 
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E.  S.  Muuroe,  of  the  Wilson-Munroe  Co.,  wholesale 
paper  dealere  Toronto,  aiid  wife,  have  gone  on  a  visit 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  where  they  wijl  spend  the 
next  few  weeks,  Mr.  Munroe  is  Treasurer  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paper  Trade  Association  and  his  many  friends 
will  wish   him  a  pleasant  winter  holiday. 

T.  J.  Allen,  vice-president  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
Toronto,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  past  three  weeks  with 
pneumonia,  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  duties. 

Cecil  Burgis,  who  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
been  a  member  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff 
Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  has  resigned  and  wiL'  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  specializing  in  twines  and  other  lines. 
Westmtinster  Paper  Mills,  of  New  Westminster.  B.  C, 
which  recently  started  operations,  is  \'isiting  Toronto 
and  other  eastren  cities  on  a  selling  trip. 

Fred.  Arnott,  of  Vancouver,  sales  manager  for  the 
Westminster  Paper  Mills,  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 
which  recently  started  operations,  is  visiting  Toronto 
and  other  eastern  cities  a  selling  trip. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Allen  Paper  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto,  was  held  last  week  and  a  satisfactory 
report  presented  on  the  operations  of  the  past  year, 
Charles  E.  Allen  was  re-elected  President  and  H.  G. 
French,  Secretary-Treasurer.  During  the  year  the  com- 
pany doubled  its  floor  space  in  order  to  take  care  of  in- 
creasing business  and  stock. 

Harry  L.  Muir,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  who  was  confined  to  his  home  for 
several  days  with  the  flu,  has  returned  to  his  duties. 

John  Martin  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, and  former  President  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Martin,  arrived 
in  Toronto  dui-ing  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  will 
feave  on  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies  Islands  Mr.  Martin 
recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr.  Gamhle.  of  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  superintendent  of 
the  Wayauaniack  Pulj)  and  Paper  Co.,  spent  a  few  days 
in  Toronto  lust  week  on  busine.ss. 

At  th'^  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Paper  ilills. 
Limlited,  wliich  was  held  in  Toronto  recently,  an  encour- 
aging report  was  presented  on  tlie  operations  of  the 
past  year.  R.  I.  Finlay,  was  re-elected  President,  Harold 
G.  Finlay,  Vice-President  and  E.  L.  Young,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  company  reports  that  business  during 
the  past  month  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
v(jlume  of  tile  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

George  H.  Allen,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Co.,  Win- 
nipeg, was  a  caller  on  the  trade  in  Toronto  during 
the  past  week. 

Formal  notice  has  been  given  to  the  effect  that  the 
shares  of  the  Laurentide  Co.  have  been  listed  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  The  company  has  twenty 
eight  million  dollars  of  common  outstanding. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Co.,  To- 
ronto, and  W.  .1.  Gage  and  Co.,  Toronto  were  held  lately. 
H.  F.  E.  Kent,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation,  was  re-elected  President 
of  the  Kinleith  Co. ;  H.  H.  Love,  Vice-President ;  A.  G. 
Parker,  Treasurer  and  George  H.  Jefferson,  of  St. 
Catharines,  Secretarj'.     It  is  announced  that  the  plant 


of  the  company  at  St.  Catharines  Ls  now  running  to 
capacity.  All  the  old  officers  of  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co. 
were  returned  for  another  yar  as  follows ; —  President. 
II.  II.  Love;  Vice-President,  H.  F.  E.  Kent:  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  A.  G.  Pai-kei-.  The  r'attvr  organization  report 
that  business  in  tlie  envelo])e  and  manufacturing  sta- 
tion(>rv  line  is  coiisideral)Iy  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
and   tiic   prospects  are  bright. 

A.  F.  Ivutter,  of  Warwick  Bros,  and  Rutter  .manu- 
facturing stationers.  Toronto,  last  week  celebrated  his 
sixty  seventh  birthday.  During  this  year  it  will  be 
fifty  years  since  lie  became  connected  with  Warwick 
Bros,  and  Kutter.  He  has  always  been  a  public  .spi- 
rited citi/.en.  When  the  fire  di.sa.ster  in  Northern  On- 
tario bust  fall,  robljcd  tlxnisands  of  their  homes,  Mr. 
Rutter  was  among  tli"  first  residents  of  Toronto  to 
start  measures  for  relief.  On  Sunday  morning  follow- 
ing the  conflagration  when  a  depot  was  opened,  he 
assunij'd  tii(>  .job  of  door  man  and  traffic  director  to 
the  thousaiuls  of  citizens  who  came  to  bring  their  gifts 
to  the  fire  sufferers. 

It  is  announced  that  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood 
are  coming  down  the  Algoma  Central  railway,  some 
fifty  cars  being  haiuUed  daily  over  half  of  which  are 
for  the  mills  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  camps  operated  by  the  Span- 
ish River  Co.  are  located  in  Irving  and  Franz  town- 
ships and  tlie  company  is  also  taking  wood  cut  by  set- 
tlers ill  the  townships  of  Lowther  and  Wav  near  Hearst 
Out.  " 

Fire  broke  out  last  week  in  the  premises  occupied  by 
the  Levi's  waste  paper  dealers  on  John  street,  Toronto, 
and  did  damage  to  the  extent  of  .sevei-al  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  company  have  opened  temporary  offices  at 
8G  John  street  and  announced  tliat  there  will  be  no 
iiiterniiition  to  Imsiness.  The  L"vi"s  lost  their  sortino- 
iJaiit  and  storage  warehouse  on  the  Do  Esplanade  some 
time  ago  but  repairs  have  been  mad?  and  the  premises 
are  once  more  in  use. 

Th-  Algoma  Central  Railway  and  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  were  the  successful  bidders  for  the 
timber   in  Hawkins  townshiii.   which   wa-s   recently  sold 
b\-   the   Department   of  Lands   and   Forests  of  Ontario. : 
A  joint  tender  was  put  in  by  the  two  corporations  at 
th-    following    prices-Jackpine    $3    per    thousand    feet: 
railway  ties,   10  cents  each,  spruce  pulpwood  80  cents 
per  cord  and  other  pulp  wood  40  cents  per  cord.     The: 
township   consists   of  eighty   one   sc|uare   miles   and    no  ■ 
Ixinus  was  received  on   the  pulp  wood  over  and  above 
tile   customary   dues. 

Ross  Keaii",  who  for  some  years  has  been  managing 
editor  of  tlie  Daily  Herald.  Stratford,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  James  Fisher  Co.,  Limitcid,  advertising 
agents,  Toronto  and  previous  to  his  departure,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  by  th*-  Herald  staff 
and  substantial  |nu-se  by  the  Herald  Co. 

The  steel  work  is  now  being  erecte<l  for  a  new  con- 
crete and  brick  building  for  the  Border  Cities  Star  at 
th"  corner  of  Pitt  and  Ferry  streets  in  Windsor,  Ont. 
The  structure  will  cost  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  newspaper  prop- 
erties in  Ontario,  three  storeys  high  and,  8.5  x  100  feet 
in  dimensions. 
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A  iM-civiiu-ial  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  firm 
of  Letlierliv  and  Chew.  Tjimited,  Midland,  Ontario,  with 
an  aiitlioriV.ed  (•ai)ital  stoek  of  $700,000.  The  new  con- 
cern will  take  over  the  sawmill  and  timber  business  of 
Chew  Bros,  and  the  priiieipals  are  Ed.  Letherby  and 
Manley  Chew,  M.  1'.  Midland.  The  coneern  is  emlpow- 
ered  to  earry  on  a  general  forest  prodiiets  trade  and 
also  make  and  deal  in  pu-ip.  etc. 

C.  \V.  Cox.  pulpwood  eontraetor  of  Port  Arthur,  Ont., 
Avasreeently  fined  thirty  dollars  and  costs  for  failing 
to  carrv  oiit  the  rules  iuid  regulations  of  the  Ontario 
Provinc'ial  Board  of  Health,  in  connection  with  sanitary 
arraiigcnieiits  in  a  camp  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver 
Mountain.  Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  camp  was  only  a 
temporary  one  and.  when  visited  by  the  inspectors 
housed,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  teamsters,  a  large 
number  of  transients.  It  was  stated  at  the  trial  that 
the  place  was  i.l  ventilated  and  there  was  not  the  re- 
quired amoiuit  of  cubic  feet  siiace  for  each  laborer.  As 
it  Wius  the  first  cas-:'  of  its  kind  taken  into  his  court, 
the  magistrate  said  that  he  would  content  himself  with 
making  the  fine  a  nominal  one  instead  of  imposing  the 
full  jienalty.  possible  under  the  act,  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  costs. 

F.  A.  Ritchie  of  Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  coated  paper 
manufacturers,  Toronto,  ]'eaves  in  a  few  days  for  a 
winter  holiday  in  Damierera.  South  America. 


DAWE    ADVISES   EXPORTERS 

No  matter  how  ridiculous  the  shii)ping  instructions 
are,  it  is  sound  procedure  to  follow  them,  was  the  state- 
iiieiit  made  to  the  export  trade  class  at  the  Toronto 
I'liiversity  Extension  Cour.se,  in  a  paper  prepared  by 
A.  L.  Dawe,  Montreal  and  read  by  E.  H.  Wilkinson,  in 
Toronto  last  week.  It  was  stated  that  the  reputation 
of  Canada  as  to  packing  and  shi|)ping  was  favorable  in 
foreign  markets.  This  wa.s  an  advantage  over  the  United 
States  as,  he  stated,  there  were  unsettled  claims  for 
midions  standing  against  United  States  mills  for  fault.v 
inicking  no  export  business  secured  by  them  immediately 
after  the  armistice.  In  dealing  with  the  packing  ques- 
tion Mr.  Dawe  cited  an  ordei-  received  from  a  buyer  in 
Belgium  who  requested  that  sliipment  of  a  certain  kind 
of  paper  be  wrapped  in  small  bundles  giving  length, 
breath  and  weight.  This  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  re- 
quest in  connection  with  this  particular  kind  of  paper, 
and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  Belgium 
buyer  wa.s  ordering  these  goods  for  an  importer  in 
South  America  and  the  destination  was  some  hundreds 
of  miles  inland.  The  shipment  had  to  be  carried  to  this 
buyer  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Another  case  was  given 
where  a  Iniyer  in  India  requested  that  the  bands  on  the 
bales  be  painted  red.  Upon  investigating  this  seeming  y 
peculiar  retjuest  it  developed  that  the  purchaser  re- 
quired this  for  more  ready  identification. 


PRICE  BROS.  TO  REDEEM  OUTSTANDING  BONDS 

Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  announce  that  they  are  cal- 
ling in  all  their  outstanding  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  102  1-2 
and  accrued  interest  to  May  1,  the  date  set  for  the  re- 
demption. Notice  to  that  effect  is  being  given  by  the  Mon- 
treal Trust  Company,  the  trustees  for  the  bondholders. 

These  bonds  are  dated  Nov.  1,  1910,  and  in  the  last  an- 
nual balance  sheet  as  of  Feb.  28,  1922,  the  amount  out- 
standing was  $4,770,696,  less  $1,228,833  redeemed  and 
SaSS,*!?  was  available  for  further  redemption. 

The  Bondholders  are  requested  to  present  their  bonds  for 
redemption  on  May  1,  1923  at  the  Montreal  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  City  of  Montreal,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  in  the  City  of  Montreal,  Toronto  or  Quebec, 
or  at  the  Agency  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  or  at  the  office  of  Parr's  Bank,  Limited,  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

Interest  on  the  said  bonds  will  cease  to  accrue  from  and 
after  the  first  dav  of  May,  1923. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  NEWSPRINT 

Sir  Frederick  Becker,  who  is  at  present  in  Canada,  is 
credited  in  a  New  York  interview  with  the  opinion  that  the 
price  of  newsprint  will  continue  to  rise  as  long  as  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States  and  Canada  continue  their 
present  rate  of  circulation.  "The  maximum  production  of 
the  present  paper  machinery  has  been  reached,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "and  the  plants  of  Canada  are  working 
at  capacity  output.  It  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  the 
newsprint  industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  reach- 
es the  billion  dollar  mark."  Sir  Frederick's  views  are  of  in- 
terest, although  in  respect  to  the  price  of  newsprint  they 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  other  heads  of  the  industry. 
Many  feel  that  a  stabilization  of  price  would  be  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  industry  than  an  era  of  advancing  prices. 
Much  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  scene  of 
to  Canada.  This  change  is  taking  place,  perhaps,  more 
paper  manufacturing  activity  shifts  from  the  United  States 
rapidly  than  is  generally  realized,  and  the  heads  of  the  in- 
dustry seem  to  have  no  fear  that  over-production  will  be 
given  rise  to  by  the  expansion  which  is  already  taking 
place  in  this  country. — The  Gazette. 


GERMANY    DOWN 

Trade  with  ticrnutny  has  druijped  consideral)ly.  In 
19iy  British  mills  bought  from  Germany  39,440  tons 
of  unbleached  chemical;  in  1922  the  business  done  in 
the  same  kind  of  raw  material  was  only  1,282  tons.  In 
bleached  chemical,  trade  has  fallen  away  from  2,080 
tons  in  the  pre-war  da,ys  to  812  tons  last  year.  This  is 
not  ])rogress  on  the  part  of  Germany,  whose  position 
at  the  moment.  I  write  is  rendered  all  the  more  pre- 
carious as  the  French  have  occupied  a  considerable 
position  of  the  German  state  forests.  It  is  not  de- 
finitely known  what  the  French  propose  to  do  with 
the  forests  and  German  pulp  men  are  reported  to  be 
very  anxious  over  the  action  of  the  French. 

Sweden  has  also  lost  ground  in  her  sales  of  pulps 
with  the  British  market.  Canada  and  Finland  have 
captured  them  while  a  considerable  falling  off  is  also 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  Norway.  These  interesting 
facts  are  observable  in  the  imports  of  groundwood, 
when  compared  with  1913,  which  was  reckoned  as  a 
good  year  in  the  British  pulp  and  paper  industry: — 


ROOFS  OF  WESTERN  CEDAR  SAVE  COAL 
TO  OWNERS  OF  BUILDINGS 

Roofs  constructed  of  western  cedar  should  have  great 
advantage  over  those  built  of  other  materials  according  to 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.  Forestry 
Branch,  Department  of  tlie  Interior.  In  heating  a  build- 
ing covering  a  large  area  a  great  amount  of  heat  is  always 
lost  through  the  roof  ad  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel  can 
be  effected  by  making  the  roof  of  suitable  material.  In 
this  respect  wood  is  very  suitable  and  of  all  the  woods 
which  arc  likely  to  be  used  western  cedar  is  probably  the 
best  non-conductor  of  heat.  It  is  obtainable  in  large  quan- 
tity and  of  good  quality  and  has  the  further  advantage  of 
possessing  a  natural  resistance  to  decay  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 


Do  not  aUow  kjose  ends  of  clolhiiig.  such  as  iieeklics. 
.jiimi)ers,  or  dasters  to  hang  out.  wben  around  moving 
machinery. 
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CANADA'S  PROGRESS  IN  BRITISH  PULP  TRADE 

(From  our  Ijoncloii  C'orrfspomli'nt) 
London,  January  24.  —  A  remarkable  feature  of 
the  anioiuit  of  business  transacted  in  1922  by  the 
Briti-sli  buyers  and  importers  of  pulps,  is  the  i>rofrress 
Canada  has  made.  Canada  now  oecui>ies  an  important 
position  amongst  the  countries  supplying  pulps,  while 
S^weden  and  Germany,  are  fading  into  the  background. 
British  buyers  are  gradually  creeping  back  to  their 
])re-war  trade  and  in  this  recovery,  which  is  moving 
with  the  policy  of  reconstruction,  Canadians  cannot  be 
took  keen  in  watching  their  interests  on  this  side  of 
the  x\tlantic. 

According    to    the    figures    just    announced    by    the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  following  shows  the  position  for 
1922.  compared  with  the  jire-war  days: — 
Pulp  of  all  kinds 

Tons  Value 

1922 925,614  £8,536.730 

1921 589,552  12,619.372 

1913 977,957  4,617,687 

1912 925,590  4,418,420 

These  figures  are  interesting  because  they  show 
the  great  difference  in  prices  and  that  up  to  1922  the 
pre-war  tra<lf  of  1912  has  only  been  reached  in  pidps. 

Groundwood  Totals 

Tons  \'alue 

1922.    wet    . .     . .  554,638  £2,825,685 

1922,  dry 10,812  98,797 

1921,  wet 367,957  4,277.901 

1921,  dry 3,394  54.964 

1913.    wet    .  .     .  .  557,187  1.263.769 

1913.    dry    .  .     .  .  8,967  41.557 

In  the  shi|)ments  of  dry  mechanical  pulp  for  1922. 
Canada  contributed  a  good  quota. 

The  shipments  from  all  sources  for  mechanical  wet 
were  as  follows : — 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

1922  1921  1913 

Sweden 116.579  25,981         124.509 

Norway 268,718         191,876         311.861 

Canada 144,656         133,416  69,090 

Other   Places    .  .    ,  .  24,685  16,684  51.727 

The  position  of  Canada  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  at 
these  figures,  as  they  give  some  indication  of  trade 
being  diverted  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Dominian. 
This  is  only  in  the  case  of  wet  mechanical. 

The  values  for  1922  are  as  follows:  Sweden  £540.- 
198;  Norway,  £1,346,455  (for  268,718  tons  compared 
with  Sweden's  116.579  tons).  Canada  £804,370  (for 
144,656  tons  as  against  Sweden's  116.579  tons  at  £540  - 
198). 

Chemical  Pulps 

The  total  supplies  of  chemical  plups  reaching  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1922  was  360,164  tons,  compared 
with  218,201  in  1921  and  411,803  in  1913.  It  is  in 
the  sale  of  chemical  pulps  that  recovery  of  the  pre- 
war trade  is  slow,  while  the  mechanical  .sales  are  well 
up  to  1913.  Canada  also  enjoys  a  good  share  of  the 
trade  in  chemical  pulps. 

The  countries  supplying  unbleached  chemical  were 
as  follows : — 

1922  1921  1913 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Finland 46,903  11,272  40,611 

Sweden 185,239         138,684         241,193 

^^o^way 48.606  31,659  45.681 


G.riiiany 1,282  5,104  39,440 

Canada,    rtc 34,418  15,659  7,759 

The  countries  supplying  bleached  chemical  were  as 
follows : — 

1922  1921  1913 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Finland 1,840  400  1,017 

Sweden (;.0.")6  3,389  2,243 

Norway 10,506  8,819  12,543 

Germany 812  326  1.532 

Canada,    etc 2,653  1,291  3.287 

Considering  the  depression  in  trade  generally  at  the 
beginning  of  1922  and  right  up  to  July  and  August,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  pulp  imports  are  disappointing. 
The  rush  in  the  newsprint  mills  is  reflected  in  the 
mechanical  figures  and  when  all  the  facts  are  consi- 
der.Ml  carefully  the  position  of  the  pulp  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1922  was  not  at  all  bad.  One 
thing  is  certain  and  that  is  we  are  not  going  back  in 
trade;  we  are  i)rogressing  and  in  that  progress  Can- 
ada is  taking  an  interesting  part,  which  requires  care- 
ful .study  and  watching  for  future  developments. 

Prices — Past  and  Present 

Turning  to  the  market  grni'rally  in  England  there 
IS  a  better  feeling  today  than  was  the  case  at  this  time 
in  1922.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  change  of  Gov- 
ernment we  had  sometime  ago,  but  it  wants  the  political 
situation  in  Europe  made  more  stable  and  the  rates  of 
exchange  properly  adjusted  with  foreign  countries 
before  we  can  safely  say  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  In 
Germany  the  feeling  over  France's  recent  action  has 
up.set  business  considerably,  while  Sweden  is  getting 
ready  for  a  lock-out  in  pulp  and  paper  circle"  But 
in  England  there  is  a  good  optimistic  feeling  and  we 
feel  we  are  getting  round  the  corner  for  more  business 
and  more  trade. 

A  glance  back  at  prices  is  worth  recountinc  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  Here  are  some  for  January 
present  and  past: — 

ui       1     ■  c   1   .  ^^2^          1922  1914 

Bleached  Sulphite  ....  £231/2  £221/0  £11 

Easy    Bleaching    ....  15  ig                 83/, 

Newsprint  No.  1    .  .    .  .  lay^  15                  73^ 

T  niileached  Soda   ....  -14                131/-              73? 

?,"''«  f-^^\ rsv2         12y2  8 

Groundwood.    wet..    ..  51/4  5y2  2i/g 

Groundwood,   dry..    ..  10  u  4/; 

The  difference  in  prices  between  1914  ( Januarv)  and 
tiie  present  are  interesting.  Roughly  prices  have 
doubled,  but  there  is  a  chance  of  doing  business  on 
better  quotations  in  1923  than  was  the  case  last  year 
except  in  regard  to  groundwood  which  has  hardened 
somewhat  within  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

The  feeling,  however,  in  the  market  today  is  good 
—  and  we  are  pushing  ahead. 

Walmsley's  Machines 
The  new  machines  for  the  new  mill  which  Edward 
Lk)yd  are  erecting  at  Kemsley  Downs.  Sittingbourne 
(Kent),  will  be  supplied  by  Charles  Walm.slev  &  Co' 
Ltd  Bury.  They  will  be  the  largest  installed"  in  Eng- 
land. " 

Walm.sley-s  are  also  working  on  a  234-in.  newsprint 
machine  for  the  Donnacona  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Quebec 
They  have  now  15  machines  on  order  to  complete. 

The  man  of  worth  is  really  great  without  being  proud; 
the  mean  man  is  proud  without  being  really  great— Chi- 
nese. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A  -  Properties.   Chemistry  and  Testing  of  Raw 
Materials  and  Finished  Products. 

A-1  The  Cellulose  Content  of  Pulp  Wood._      H.  K 
AV  Mll.P.K K(;.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  xxv.  ,s4-N.  (1.  -)  ; 
Chem    Abs.  xvi.  4:U2   ( Dc.  10,  1922).     A  sample  ol 
.S-fn.u.  .ho  annual  .in,.  53  to  50  gave  4j  S  ,    e.!^ 
lulose  a1    120"  disrestion   temperature    (with   hisuli)lu.( 
,;,;and  48.8';    at   125^     The  eelhtlose  nun.her   (in 
:i:,s  per  solid  euhie  meter)  ^^^^ ^^l' ^^''':'^  X";::: 
and  one  pine  was  found  to  be  1-5    263,  and  220       .- 
i,eetivelv      The  diserepancies  may  be  due  to   tat  and 
•esins  rendered   in.soluble  during  storage,  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  liun.in  substances  or  differences  m  the  eel 
strueture;  but' the  author  is  unable  to  determine  wh  ch 
has  the  greatest    inn.ienee.     Each  pulp  manutacturer 
should    determine    the    -ellulose    eontent    of    his    own 

'"a  r  E-2  Lignin  Investigations.  Sulphur-Containini^- 
L^gnin  Acids  Separated  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor 
Keans  of  Salt.  K.  H.  A.  MELAXDEK.  Svensk 
Uppers  Tid.  xxiv.  377-379.  396-402.  440-442.  461-463 
nc?fl  Chem.  Abs.  xvi.  4342  (Dec.  10,  1922).  (Com- 
pare MKLA.XDKK.  this  .iournal  xx,  814,  bept  21, 
29->'j^  The  author  describes  experiments  carried  out 
f,n"the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  com- 
pounds extracted  from  sulphite  waste  liquor.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  molecular  weight  of  alpha-lignm-b-acid 
lies  between  650  and  706  and  is  probably  682,  that  it 
is  not  a  multiple  of  the  equivalent  weight,  and  that  tlie 
molecular  weight  of  sulphur-free  alpha-lignm  is  about 
600  The  degree  of  dissociation  of  alpha-lignin-b-acid 
and  of  its  .sodium  salt  was  determined  at  various  con- 
.•entratious.  Experiments  with  alpha-hgnm-S-aeid 
are  also  described  which  show :  the  sulphur  is  not  at- 
tached to  an  aldehyde  group  (CHO)  ;  SO",  is  present; 
it  is  a  mixture  of  similar  sulphonu-  acids  lu  which  part 
of  the  sulphur  is  in  ester  form;  the  presence  of  a  pri- 
marv  alcohol  group  (("II.OII)  is  indicated.  The  pre- 
paration of  vanillinic  acid,  pyrocatechol,  protcatechnic 
acid,  and  acetic  acid  from  the  products  precipitated 
liy  sodium  chloride  is  deseribcd  in  detail. -A. P. -C 

'A-3  Digestion  of  Typha  Domingensis.  RMIL  IlEU- 
SEH  and  Jan  MArOEROD.  Papier-fabr.  xx.  253-262 
,:\Iarch  5  1922).  Translat i(m  by  C.  .).  West  in  Paper 
Trade  J.  "ixxv.  No.  1.  32,  34.  36  (July  6,  1922).  Sea 
this  .iournal  xx.  500  (June  15.  1922).  P.  T.  J.  Ixxv.  \o. 
25    -Tune  22.  1922.VA.P.-r. 

A-4  Highly  Pressed  Sulphite  Pulp.  Svensk  Pappers 
Tid.  xxv,  100-101  (1922);  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  4342  (Dec. 
10  1922).  The  water  content  of  pulp  reaching  the 
dryin<"cvlinder  with  64  to  65%  of  water  can  be  low- 
ered t")  45  to  50',fc  by  rotary  presses  with  consequent 
steam  saving  of  29  to  il'/i,  but  the  pressed  pulp  from 
some  mills  is  .said  to  be  less  easily  bleached,  not  so 
easilv  separated  in  the  beater,  of  poorer  color  and 
lower  strength.  A  comparison  of  oi'dinary  highly 
pressed  sulphite  and  of  papers  made  therefrom  has 
hcen  made  by  Bergman  and  can  be  obtained  by  V. 
lleiiriksgatanie.  Ilelsingfors,  Finland.-A.P.-C. 


A-4  Influence  of  Bleaching  on  Pulp  Consistency 
(Degree  of  Disintegration)  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  L.  EK- 
IIOL.M.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  xxv,  179  (1922;  ;  Chem. 
Abs.  xvi,  4345  (Dee.  10,  1922).  Pulp  was  treated  with 
1  to  9'y'  of  chlorine.  Pulp  was  bleached  with  about 
4.5','  of  chlorine.  The  degree  of  disintegration  rose 
rapidly:  14.1  with  1','  of  chlorine,  15.1  with  2';,  16.1 
with  3',.  16.65  with  4%,  18.45  with  'V'i .  Prom  un- 
l)k'ached  to  fully  bleached  cellulose  the  percent,  of  dis- 
integration was  about  25.  The  author  suggests  that 
when  the  incrustations  are  dissolved  out,  the  lignin  on 
separating  allows  the  bunches  of  cellulose  to  drop 
apart  into  se])arate  f ihers.-A.P.-C. 

A-4  The  Reddening  of  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Its  Preven- 
tion. KMIL  HEl'SEK  and  SlGUKl)  SAMUELSEN. 
Papier  Fabr.  xx.  1249-1254,  1285-1288,  1321-1326 
(1922i  Abridged  Translation  bv  C.  J.  WEST  in  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixxv.  Xo.  18,  51-.53  (Xov.  2.  1922).  Review  of 
the  literature  leads  to  the  view  that  the  red  coloi-a'ion 
of  ))iilps  occurs  in  easy  as  well  as  in  hard  hleaching 
pulps,  and  that  it  is  associated  with  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture  content,  and  the  action  of  light  and  air.  Thus 
the  pi-ocess  is  one  of  oxidation.  Other  stronger  oxida- 
tion agents,  such  as  hvdrogen  peroxide,  potasiium 
chlorate,  etc.,  also  cause  reddening.  Of  the  two  pos- 
;;ible  sources  of  this  colored  material,  the  tannins  and 
the  ligiiiiis,  the  latter  are  shown  to  be  the  more  prob- 
able. All  preiuirations  when  treated  with  oxid'zing 
agents,  gave  the  same  color  effects  as  the  unbleached 
pulp  or  the  waste  liquor.  P\irther  proof  of  this  is  seen 
ill  the  fact  that  ]n-otocatechnie  and  vanillinic  acids,  de- 
(^omposition  jn-oducts  of  lignin,  likewise  give  these 
color  reactions.  The  red  color  is  discharged  by  min- 
eral acids  and  doe:5  not  return  as  long  as  acid  is  jjves- 
eiit.  Upon  being  washed  acid-free,  the  color  returns. 
0.5'/f  alkali  causes  a  .vellow  coloration  of  the  red  pulp 
or  paper,  but  does  not  prevent  return  of  the  red  color. 
Reducing  agents  destroy  the  color,  but  later  oxidation 
causes  its  return.  Oxidizing  agents,  such  as  blenching 
powder,  h.vdrogen  i)eroxide,  potassium  permanganate, 
etc.,  will  destroy  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  color 
only  if  used  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  <'oniplete 
bleaching  of  the  pulp.  A  small  amount  only  intensi- 
fies the  color.  On  the  other  hand  0.5^?  of  pota.ssium 
persulphate  in  the  presence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
coinpletel.y  destroys  the  color  and  prevents  its  return. 
The  time  of  treatment  is  about  9  hours.  The  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  replaced  by  aluiiiiniuin  sulphate  so  that 
there  is  no  damage  to  the  fibers.  The  pulp  does  not 
need  to  be  washed  aftei-  the  ti-eatmeiit.  The  treated 
pulp  is  practically  unlih-ached,  contains  the  same 
amount  of  lignin  as  before,  and  apparently  the  total 
lignin  has  been  changed  in  some  unknown  manner  so 
as  to  render  it  unsiiscc|)til)le  to  further  oxidation 
A.P.-C. 

A-6  Heating  Air  for  Burning  Low- Value  Fuels.  M. 
T.  LlXDllAUEX.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  xxv,  304-306 
324-328  (1922);  Chem.  Abs.  xvi,  4323  (Dec.  10,  1922). 
To  ascertain  the  most  efficient  temperature  of  air  for. 
luirning  fuels  of  low  value  with  different  excesses  of 
heated  air  the  author  has  determined,  and  gives 
graphs  for,  the  theoretical   burning   teiiij)erafiires   for 
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(lilTtMciil  aiiiounis  of  moisture  in  wood,  of  excess  of 
ail-  aiul  of  lu-atiiig  tlic  air,  llieoretical  bumint!:  tempera- 
lures  of  wood  containing  50'^  of  moisture,  and  the 
theoretical  boiler  temperature  for  variations  in  pri- 
)iiary  air.  nioislure  in  wood,  and  temperature  of  the 
excess  air.  (iiai)iis  are  also  siven  for  jras  losses  durintr 
wood  bwrninir  in  calorics  per  100  cabu'ies  cffi-ctivc  heal 
value  at  lOO' ,  I'DO' .  ami  :50()".  and  at  20.  :{.').  50  and  (iO',, 
moisture  at  each  temperature.  The  waste  gases  at  200" 
Avhen  bnrninjr  wood  containing  oO'i  moisture  with 
l.iO'f  excess  air  is  26';o  liigher  than  when  burning  coal 
of  average  t|iiality,  but  about  iWv  higher  with  lOO'/J 
excess  air.  Lowering  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases 
lowers  these  losses.  (Jraphs  show  the  value  of  the 
waste  gases  at  2o0"  from  burning  wood  with  SO''! 
moisture  for  drying  fuel  and  for  warming  air.  Eng- 
lish. P"'rench.,  ({erman  and  Swedish  devices  are  de- 
scribed and  compared. -A. P. -U. 

A-6  Wood  Fuel.  M.  T.  LINDIIACFA-.  Svensk  Pap- 
pers  Tid.  xw.  2:5.1-23(>  (1922i;  Chem.  Abs.  xvi.  4:J21 
(Dec.  10.  1922).  The  author  corrects  the  Schibbe  and 
Scholdstrom  curves  for  burning  wood  by  taking  into 
account  the  specific  heat  of  the  fine  gases.  He  shows 
graphs  for  different  degrees  of  moisture  and  different 
carbou  dioxide  contents.  The  actual  conditions  can- 
iu)t  be  shown  by  a  diagram  sindar  to  those  of  Schibbe 
and  Sciioldstroiu.-A.P.-C. 

A-12  K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  KrDOLK  SIEBEH.  Zell- 
stoff  u.  Papier  i,  1.5  1'.).  1^0-69.  1:59-142,  184-188  (1921j  ; 
ii.  99-103,  l:i4-139  (1922).  Translation  bv  I.  Ginsberg 
in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  Xo.  15.  49-53  (Oct.  12,  1922) ; 
.\o.  16.  43-4(i  (Oct.  19.  1922):  No.  IT.  59-61  (Oct.  26. 
1922  i  ;  No.  20,  50-53  (Nov.  16.  1922).  See  this  .journai 
xi.x,  1309  (1921):  XX.  912  (Oct.  19.  1922):  1031.  (Nov! 
23,  1922). -A. P.-C. 

A-14  The  Determination  of  Groundwood  in  Printing 
Papers.  H.  KKILL  and  B.  AlAXDEX'KOW.  Papier- 
fabr.  XX.  1213-1216  iSept.  3.  1922).  Translation  by  V. 
.1.  WEST  in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  18,  49-51  (Nov.  2, 
1922).  The  determination  of  the  phloroglucinol  value, 
carried  out  exactly  according  to  the  method  hi  Cross, 
Bevan  and  Briggs,  affords  a  convenient  and  accurate 
measure  of  the  percentage  of  groundwood  in  news  and 
similar  printing  pajiers.  In  calculating  the  results, 
however,  the  original  factors  8  for  groundwood  and  1 
for  sulphite  cannot  l)e  accepted  as  sufficiently  accur- 
ate. The  true  average  values  for  tiiese  factors  are  7.84 
and  1.34  for  unbleached  strong  snlpiiite.  The  error 
involved  by  using  the  original  factors  is  negligible  for 
papers  eontaiinng  65  to  75%  of  groundwood,  but  con- 
siderable in  tiie  case  of  papers  containing  low  percent- 
ages of  that  constituents.  The  corrected  formula  for 
calculating  the  results,  expressed  on  the  dry  substance, 
is  H  =  100(P  —  1.34).  where  H  is  the  percentage  oi" 
groundwood  and  P  is  the  phloroglucinal  absorption 
value  of  the  paper.-A.P.-O. 

A-14  Paper  Testing  Methods.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv, 
No.  1.  48-55.  Xo.  2.  43-4S.  Xo.  :i.  45-4S.  Xc  4.  43-48,  Xo. 
5,  47-50.  Xo.  6.  43-48.  Xo.  7,  46-48,  (July  6,  13.  20.  27. 
Aug.  3,  10.  17.  1922).  A  detailed  description  of  mi- 
croscopical chemical  and  i)hysical  methods  used  in 
paper  testing  and  of  the  apparatus  emplo.ved,  compiled 
by  the  Committee  on  Paper  Testing  of  the  Technical 
As.sociation  of  the  Pulp  and  Papgr  Tndustrv.  A  con- 
siderable bibliograph.x-  is  given.  (.Available  as  a  re- 
print.)-A.P.-C. 

A-15  The  Bursting  Strength  of  Paper:  Variations 
in  Results  Under  the  Same  Conditions.  E.  0.  REED 
and  F.  P.  VEITCII,  Bureau  of  fliemislry.  Washington. 


D.  C.  Paper  Trivde  J.  Ixxv,  No.  3,  49-52  (July  20,  1922 1. 
Kesults  of  Mullen  tests  on  32  samples  of  paper  repr.- 
seutative  of  the  chief  das.ses  of  commercial  papers  arc 
tabulated  ami  discussed,  and  the  authors  draw  the  fob 
lowujg  conclusions:  I'rovided  the  instruments  are 
properly  equipped  and  adjusted,  the  differences  be- 
tween averages  on  several  testers  are  negligibly  great- 
er than  those  between  averages  on  the  same  tester. 
The  difference  between  averages  of  5  ami  100  breaks 
are  sufficiently  great  to  show  that  at  least  10  breaks 
should  always  be  made.  Approximately  90'.;  of  all 
comparable  averages  differed  less  than  3  points.  '  Ex- 
pressed as  percentage,  the  maximum  differences  be- 
tween averages  of  10  breaks  on  different  machines  are 
from  3  to  2()*r  and  the  percentage  differences  are 
usually  decidedly  greater  on  papers  of  low  liursting 
strength.  The  difference  between  breaks  at  rlifferenl 
jioints  in  a  sheet  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween readings  on  different  gauges  on  the  same  break. 
The  normal  differences  between  individual  breaks  on 
the  same  sample  and  on  the  same  tester  may  reach  40'^^^ 
of  tlu-  miuinnim  residt  on  paper  of  practicall.v  any 
class:  usuall.x-  this  difference  is  much  less  being  neari.\' 
20';  :  on  wrapping  it  may  reach  100%.  In  important 
work  at  least  10  tests  (1  test  on  each  sheet)  should  be 
made:  two  testers  or  two  gauges  on  the  same  testci- 
sho\ild  be  used. -A.P.-C. 

A-15  K-7  Parchmentizing  Paper  and  the  Reaction  of 


Mordants. 


:M1X<)H.     Science 


I  III   lio. 


1 921  I  : 


Chem.  Abs.  xvi.  4345  (Dec.  10.  1922).  The  work  of 
Schwallie  and  Becker  confirms  theories  of  the  author 
as  to  the  reactions  which  occur  in  the  decomposition  of 
cellulose  during  beating  (See  MINOR,  this  .journal 
xix,  742.  July  14.  1921).  The  h.vdrolysis  of  cellulose 
forms  dextrins  which  are  nmcilaginous.  soluble  in 
water  and  easily  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  These  dex- 
trins are  readilv  adsrobed  b.y  pure  cellulose,  thus  con- 
stituting the  reacting,  insoluble  colloidal  hydrocellu- 
lose  and  in  this  position  the.y  catalyze  further  cellulose 
h.vdrol.vsis.  Complete  h.vdrol.vsis  leaves  only  soluble 
dextrins  or  sugars.  For  a  mucilaginous  accumnlatioji 
such  as  is  desired  for  making  parchment  paper,  the 
velocit.^•  of  the  iiutal  reaction  must  be  catalyzed, 
either  b.v  the  hemicelluloses  of  wood  incrustation  or 
by  an  acid  treatment  of  the  pulp  prior  to  beating. 
Acid  treatment  reduces  the  time  required  to  beat  to 
mucilage  to  from  one-half  to  one-tenth  of  the  original 
time  required,  and  increases  the  strength  of  the  paper 
made  from  it.  Pulp  mucilage  has  a  greater  power  of 
splitting  salts  and  absorbing  metal  irons  than  has  cal- 
lulose  and  assists  in  holding  size,  dye,  coating,  etc. 
Metal  impregnation  weakens  the  strength  of  the  pap- 
cr.-A.P.-C. 


CORRECTION 
Determination  of  the  Bleach  Requirement  of  Pulp 

In  the  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  on  p.  oS,  Jan.  18th.,  the  following  changes  should 
be  made: 

In  the  -J-th  paragraph  and  Otli  line,  change  "consumed" 
to  "added." 

The  foot  note  should  read  "Zellstoff  und  Papier  II,  No. 
11,  1<)22,  pa.ije  258. 

On  page  oi.  l.st  line,  2nd  column,  insert  "as"  after  "de- 
creases." 

The  2nd  and  3rd  equation.s  should  read: 

%  CI=C1  C.  No.  [0.104  +  CI  C.  No.  (0.00144.)  ] 
%  C1=P.  No.  [0.415  -4-   P.  No.  (0.025)  ] 
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UNITED  STATES  NOTL^ 


Stockholders  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company  at  the  annual  meeting  held  recently  in  Kalama- 
zoo voted  a  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  to  be  offered  for  sale 
whenever  needed.  A  summary  of  the  past  year  showed 
that  the  company's  business  has  been  generally  satisfac- 
tory and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  its  vast  building 
and  expansion  program.  The  officers  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  are:  Jacob  Kindlebcrger,  president;  Frank 
Mostelier,  first  vice-president;  James  Greenlee,  Chicago, 
second  vice-president;  S.  Ward  Kennedy,  secretary  and 
C.  S.  Campbell,  treasurer. 

New  York  associations  of  paper  box  men  met  in  New 
York  City  last  week  in  annual  conferences.  The  business 
meetings 'were  well  attended  and  highly  optimistic  views  of 
the  outlook  in  the  trade  and  industry  were  the  keynote  of 
most  of  the  speakers.  The  Metropolitan  Paper  Box  Manu- 
facturing Association  chose  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  term:  E.  H.  Rogers,  president;  Walter  E.  Trum, 
vice-president,  and  Harry  Edwin  Rodin,  executive  secre- 
tarv.  The  Greater  New  York  Paper  Box  Supplies'  Asso- 
ciation elected  D.  J.  O'Connell,  president;  Charles  W. 
Rider,  vice-president;  John  A.  Hayden,  treasurer,  and 
Harry  Edwin  Roden,  executive  secretary  and  managing 
director. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Allied  Paper  Mills  of  Mich- 
igan, Alex  G.  Gilman  was  chosen  to  succeed  Arthur  L. 
Pratt,  who  is  retiring  after  having  headed  the  King  Paper 
Company  and  the  Allied  Paper  Mills  during  the  past 
twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Pratt's  retirement  is  due  to  poor 
health.  He  has  been  retained  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  recognition  of  past  services  and  will  preside 
at  the  meetings  of  that  body  when  in  Kalamazoo.  The  new 
head  of  the  corportion,  Mr.  Gilman,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Kalamazoo  for  seventeen  years,  during  most  of  which 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  Monarch  Paper  Company. 
He  obtained  his  first  experience  in  the  paper  industry  in 
the  East.  When  he  moved  to  Michigan  he  became  em- 
ployed by  the  Peninsular  Paper  Company  of  Ypsilanti. 
Later  he"  joined  the  forces  of  the  Monarch  Paper  Com- 
pany, beginning  as  a  stenographer  and  bookkeeper.  He 
rose"  rapidly  to  official  places  and  was  made  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Monarch  when  that  concern  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Allied  Paper  Mills.  Mr.  Gilman  is  very 
popular  in  Kalamazoo  and  is  a  familiar  figure  to  the  trade 
in  the  Middle  West.  Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  are:  George  H.  Gerphide,  first  vice-president; 
John  A.  Pyl,  second  vice-president;  George  S.  Davis,  sec- 
retary, and  S.  B.  Monroe,  treasurer. 

The  Crescent  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  111.,  has  just 
been  acquired  by  the  National  Buiscuit  Company.  It  was 
announced  that  there  will  be  no  change  for  tlie  present  in 
the  personnel  of  the  management. 

A  recent  fire  at  the  Bardeen  division  of  the  Allied  Paper 
Mills  resulted  in  a  loss  that  will  run  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  i)rincipal  damage  was  sustained  in  the  stock  room 
where  water  caused  loss  in  stock  and  pulp  that  was  not 
touched  by  the  fire. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  in  Ohio  to  the  Crystal  Waxed 
Paper  Company  of  Middletown.  Tiie  new  concern  grew 
from  a  merger  of  the  Shelby  Wax  Paper  Company  of 
Shelby  and  the  Crystal  Tissue  Company  of  Amanda.  The 
capitalization  is  .-f  100,000.  The  entire  cquiiinunt  of  two 
mills  has  been  acquired  and  will  be  utilized  by  the  Crystal 
Waxing  Company.  Z.  W.  Ranck.  C.  O.  Sellant  and  W.  H. 
Muchmore  are  the  incorporators.      Plans  have  been  made 


to  put  the  plant  in  operation  in  the  near  future  under  the 
management  of  Mr.   Muchmore. 

HoUis  Martin,  a  son  of  the  late  O.  E.  Martin,  founder 
of  paper  mills  at  Norfolk  and  Raymondville,  N.  Y.  which 
are  now  owned  by  the  Hanna  Paper  Corporation,  is  report- 
ed to  be  active  in  the  promotion  of  a  new  paper  plant  to  be 
built  during  the  coming  summer  at  a  point  on  the  Racquette 
River  about  two  miles  from  Norwood  below  Potsdam.  Con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  the  mill  have  already  been  let. 
Light  weight  papers  will  be  the  principal  product.  The 
capacity  of  the  new  mill  be  about  twelve  tons  a  day,  it  is 
said,  and  power  for  operations  will  be  taken  from  the  Rac- 
quette at  a  site  owned  by  those  interested  in  the  project. 
A  ground  wood  mill  with  a  25  ton  capacity  is  already  being 
built  near  the  site  of  the  proposed  mill. 

Secretary  Wallace  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex- 
pects soon  to  sign  contracts  with  a  number  of  concerns  for 
the  purchase  of  pulpwood  from  Alaska  National  Forests 
and  for  the  authorization  of  water  power  sites  through  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing both  pulpwood  and  paper.  On  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  it  is  estimated,  there  is  a  source  of  supply  of  tim- 
ber which  can  furnish  perpetually  an  annual  yield  of  print 
paper  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  national  consumption 
of  the  United  States.  The  industry,  when  established,  will 
be  upon  a  permanent  basis,  with  raw  material  at  reason- 
able prices.  The  merchantable  timber  on  that  forest  in- 
cludes at  least  100,000,000  cords  of  Western  hemlock  and 
Sitka  spruce. 


SIXTY  STUDENTS  IN  WISCONSIN  COURSE 

Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  28 — Sixty  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  extension  courses  in  pulp  making  being  conducted  by 
the  Forest  Products  laboratory  in  cooperation  with  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University  of   Wisconsin. 

Thirty-nine  are  members  of  a  study  class  organized  in 
the  three  Wisconsin  cities,  Nekooss,  Port  Edwards  and 
Wisconsin  Rapids.  The  class  meets  weekly  and  discusses  the 
current  assignment  under  the  direction  of  a  representative 
of  the  university.  The  written  work  is  completed  by  the 
men  after  the  class  hour  and  papers  are  forwarded  to  the 
extension  division.  They  are  graded  by  members  of  the 
laboratory  staff. 

Ten  of  the  remaining  21  enrolled  are  residents  of  Wis- 
consin. Three  live  in  New  York  state,  two  in  Illinois,  two 
in  Minnesota  and  one  each  in  Ohio,  Indian,  California  and 
Maryland. 

The  occupations  of  the  students  as  indicated  on  the  en- 
rollment blanks  follow: 

Six  executives  (including  one  assistant  manager  and  five 
superintendents,)  four  foremen,  one  chemist,  one  drafts- 
man, 13  machine  tenders  and  helpers,  seven  cooks,  four 
truckers  and  roll  pluggers,  two  oilers,  three  plant  engin- 
eers, two  clerks,  four  salesmen,  one  editor  and  12  unclassi- 
fied. 


TIMBER  LIMIT  AWARD 

Toronto,  Feb.  2. — The  Hope  Lumber  Company  of  Thes- 
salon,  lias  been  awarded  the  right  to  cut  the  red  and  white 
pine  on  the  limit  made  up  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
township  of  Westbrook  and  a  part  of  the  adjoining  town- 
ship to  the  south,  an  area  altogether  of  2.5  square  miles  on 
the  following  terms:  $13.27  bonus  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure  in  addition  to  the  Crown  dues  of  $2.50  per  thou- 
sand feet.  It  was  announced  this  morning  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
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Canada 

1922  .  .  . . 

1.086.551 

1921  ..  .. 

812.787 

1920  ..  .. 

883.215 

1919  .  .  . . 

769.802 

CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  Fchnuuy  5.  —  Taking  the  market  as  a 
whole,  condition.s  in  the  loeal  papei-  trade  are  favor- 
able. Buying  is  good,  with  the  orders  placed  with 
jobbers  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  lately  been  the 
rate.  Prices,  too,  are  ruling  firm,  the  inclination 
))eing  upwards  if  anything,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
nuinnfacturing  costs.  There  are  indications  that  gen- 
eral business  is  slightly  improving,  and  the  paper  trade 
should  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
broadening  of  commerce. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  as  great  as  ever.  The 
following  figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  in- 
crease in  production.  Canada  last  year  producing  the 
largest  tonnage  on  record,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  and  Canadian  production  more  than  made 
up  the  total  increase  over  all  previous  records;  the  U. 
.^.  production  was  64.000  tons  less  than  the  1920  record. 

U.  S.  A.  Total  (tons) 
1,447,688  2.534,239 
1,225.235  2,037,922 
1.511,958  2,395.183 
1,374,517  2.144.319 
According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  the  total  consumption,  as  near 
as  can  be  estimated,  was  just  over  2,500.000  tons.  This 
compares  with  a  consumption  of  2,138,000  tons  in  1921 
and  2,208,000  tons  in  1920,  so  that  1922  .shows  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  17  per  cent  over  1921  and  of 
13.5  per  cent  over  1920.  The  stocks  of  publishers  re- 
porting to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  decreased 
during  the  year  by  3,176  tons  and  stocks  at  the  mills 
decreased  by  11,000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  above 
domestic  consumption  Canada  exported  72,000  tons  to 
overseas  countries  compared  with  exports  of  55,000 
tons  in  1921.  European  imports  into  the  U.  S.  A. 
amounted  to  84.111  tons  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  j-ear  and  M'ill  probably  total  about  110,000  tons  for 
the  year  when  the  complete  returns  are  available. 
United  States  exports  of  newsprint  amounted  to  about 
25,000  tons  for  the  year  which  was  larger  than  in  1921 
but  considerably  below  1920  and  85,000  tons  less  than 
in  1919. 

In  other  lines,  boards  have  advanced  from  $10  to 
$15  per  ton.  The  cost  of  production  has  gone  up  and 
manufacturers  feel  that  the  consumers  should  bear  at 
any  rate  a  part  of  the  burden.  Notwithstanding  this 
advance,  orders  are  coming  in  freely.  The  discount  to 
jobbers  on  tissues  has  been  reduced  by  21/2  per  cent. 
The  request  for  bonds,  writings  and  ledgers  is  moder- 
ate with  prices  on  the  same  level,  but  it  is  noted  that 
an  increase  is  announced  in  the  U.  S.  Wrappings  are 
being  well  bought. 

The  pulp  section  shows  little  change.  A  factor 
which  should  make  for  stronger  conditions  is  a  lock- 
out at  the  Swedish  pulp  mills,  which  commenced  on 
January  29.  The  employers  desired  a  reduction  of 
20%  in  wages,  while  the  men  asked  for  an  advance  of 
a  smilar  amount.  The  dispute  went  to  arbitration, 
which  proved  futile,  the  lock-out  following  the  failure 
to    agree.      Bleached    .sulphite    is    in    steady    request. 


while  groundwood  is  still  on  the  weak   side   as   com- 
pared with  recent  values. 

The  price  paid  by  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
liany  for  the  Quebec  (iovernment  limits  of  2,000 
square  miles  in  the  basin  of  the  Manicougan  River 
and  the  Outarder  River  is  significant  of  the  rising 
value  of  pulpwood  limits.  The  Company  will  pay  a 
sturapagc  rate  of  $6.05  per  1000  feet,  or  $3.35  over 
the  usual  rate,  an  overcharge  which  is  calculated  at 
$1,500  per  square  mile.  It  is  getting  more  important 
each  year  to  .secure  a  certain  source  of  supply  of  pulp- 
wood,  having  regard  to  the  increasing  output  of  news- 
print, and  companies  are  apparently  willing  to  pay 
good  prices  in  order  to  ensure  that  supply. 

Ontario  Market  News 

Business  in  the  paper  line;  during  January,  was  good 
and  Toronto  jobbers  report  that  trade  ha.s"  opened  up 
auspiciou.sly  when  the  whole  month  is  considered.  The 
turnover  in  flat  papers  was  larger  in  volume  than  a 
year  ago  and  some  dealers  report  an  advance  of  as  high 
as  ten  per  cent,  in  cash  receipts,  although  prices  on  gen- 
eral lines  average  about  ten  per  cent,  below  these  which 
prevailed  twelve  months  ago. 

There  are  signs  that  prices  are  advancing  as  some 
Toronto  concerns  have  received  word  of  strengthening 
Values  on  cover,  manifolding  and  other  lines  in  the 
United  States.  Mills  are  running  to  capacity  in  book, 
writing,  bond  and  ledger  papers. 

Manufacturing  stationers  and  envelope  producers  are 
also  witnessing  an  added  volume  of  business.  The  toi- 
let and  tissue  mills  report  that  demand  is  steadv  and 
the  outlook  good.  The  market  for  waste  papers  during 
tlie  pa.st  few  days  showed  a  little  weakness  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  seasonal.  In  domestic  rags,  the  requLsi- 
tion.s  for  new  cotton  cuttings  are  good  and  prices  are 
soaring  proportionately.  The  mills  seem  busv,  dealers 
report  and  inquiries  from  the  United  States  are  keeping 
stocks  of  rags  rather  low  in  Toronto. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  impression  in  the  trade 
that,  along  about  the  end  of  the  month,  the  book  and 
writing  mills  will  jump  prices  ten  per  cent.,  bringing 
up  the  figure  to  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  Producers  have 
now  revised  their  costs  for  the  coming  year  and  find 
that  they  are  growing,  owing  to  higher  prices  for  raw 
materials  including  ground  wood  pulp,  coal.  wa.ste,  etc. 
The  only  re^asion  downwards  has  been  in  kraft  which, 
on  sales  to  small  jobbers,  has  been  decreased  half  a  cent 
in  any  desired  quantity. 

Paper  box  manufacturers  are  getting  busier  and, 
owing  to  increased  cost  of  production  and  supplies,  pro- 
ducers of  board  have  raised  their  product  ten  dollara 
a  ton  all  around.  Pjain  chip  board  is  now  $75  per  ton, 
delivered;  straw  board  $75;  white  vat  lined  board  $85; 
fdled  wood  board  $90;  folding  board  $100;  white 
liatent  coated,  news  back  $120;  white  patent  coated, 
manda  back  $130.  These  prices  are  subject  to  change 
at  any  time  without  notice. 

There  has  been  a  slight  weakening  in  ground  wood 
prices  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  demand.  The  call  for 
other  lines  of  pulp  keeps  up  fairly  well.  Sulphate  is 
having  a  moderate  market  and  is  quoted  at  seventy 
dollars  at  the  mill.     Prices  of  pulp   wood   are  tending 
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toward  au  advance  and  a  very  large  quantity  is  being 
taken  out  in  Northern  Ontario  and  heavy  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  mills  in  the  province  and  the  Middle 
western  states. 


NEW  YORK  PAPER  MILLS  LEAD  NATION 

New  York  State  still  leads  the  nation  in  tlie  iiroduetion 
of  paper  and  pulp,  despite  the  fact  that  the  depletion  of 
the  nation's  supply  of  pulp  wood  timber  is  sending  the 
paper  mills  farther  and  farther  afield  in  their  search  for 
tiie  raw  material  which  is  the  mainstay  of  this  industry. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  .Vssociation,  however,  in 
revicwiu!!  the  census  fin-ures  just  made  public,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  additional  fact  that  the  paper  mills  of  this' 
state  are  leadina:  the  nation  in  the  practice  of  forestry,  by 
the  care  of  their  lands,  as  well  as  in  actual  reforestation 
activities,  thus  affording  the  liope  that  the  State's  mills  may 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  indefinitely. 

The  census  figures  for  1919,  which  have  not  been  ma- 
terially changed  during  the  intervening  years  by  the  gain 
or  loss  of  establishments,  show  there  arc  156  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  the  state,  of  which  81  made  paper  only,  H6 
produced  botli  pajjer  and  pulp  and  19  produced  pulp  only. 
In  value  of  product,  New  York  has  led  the  nantion  in 
the  la.st  three  censuses,  its  product  in  1919  being  valued  at 
$129,381,032.  or  16  percent  of  the  entire  paper  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

The  state  has  292  paper  machines,  with  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  1,499,125  tons  and  newsprint  leads  the  list  in 
both  tonnage  and  value  of  the  product.  The  value  of  the 
newsprint  for  1919  was  nearly  $36,000,000,  of  wrapping 
paper  $15,000,000  and  boards  $15,500,000. 

Wood  pulp  made  for  sale  was  valued  at  $14,600,000. 

The  mUls  of  the  state  purchased  $20,000,000  worth  of 
pulpwood  during  the  year,  and  nearly  $5,000,000  was  paid 
for  waste  paper  to  be  reworked,  as  a  means  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  state's  timber  supply. 

The  importance  of  the  tissue  paper  industry  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  state  produced  10  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  nation. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  February  3.  —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  Increasing  trade  activity  aiid  strength  in  prices  are 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  paper  market  in  New 
York.  Demand  for  paper  of  nearly  every  kind  is 
steadily  on  the  rise.  Consumers  —  large  and  small  — 
are  absorbing  supplies  in  a  very  consistent  manner  and 
are  buying  in  a  volume  which  in  times  prior  to  the 
war  would  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  as  ap- 
proaching a  boom  in  the  market,  but  which  today  with 
the  produetiv  efaeilities  of  the  paper  mills  of  the 
country  so  greatly  enlarged  is  considered  merely  as  a 
very  lively  market  condition. 

The  trend  of  prices  continues  upward.  The  most  im- 
portant development  of  the  week  is  the  advance  of  one 
to  two  cents  per  pound  in  fine  papers.  Representa- 
tive manufacturers  have  announced  an  increase  in 
prices  of  all  bonds,  ledgers  and  linens  selling  at  20 
cents  a  pound  or  higher  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  of 
all  fine  papers  selling  at  below  20  Cents  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  This  advance  was  not  unexpected ;  in  fact, 
most  members  of  the  trade  had  been  looking  for  it. 
The  steady  climb  of  raw  material  costs  in  recent  weeks, 
especially  of  new  cotton  rags  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  papers,  led  the  trade  to 
anticipate  a  rise  in  paper  ])riees,  and  the  advance  creat- 
ed no  stir  in  the  market. 


Prices  of  box  board  have  strengthened  further. 
Mills  in  the  East  have  increased  quotations  on  plain 
chip  boai'd  to  $75  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  in  most  cases, 
and  it  is  stated  that  only  regular  customers  can  now 
seciu'e  chip  boai'd  at  less  than  this  prices,  some  few 
sales  down  to  $72.50  having  been  reported.  Quota- 
tions on  news  board  ai-e  up  to  $80  a  ton  New  York, 
while  blinder  board  prices  have  been  advanced  to  be- 
tween $90  and  $95  a  ton.  The  rise  in  board  prices  is 
also  due  to  high  cost  of  raw  material,  coupled  of 
course  with  a  very  good  demand  for  boards.  Box 
manufacturers  are  purchasing  board  in  large  amounts 
and  it  is  stated  that  mills  are  far  behind  in  deliveries, 
having  been  hampered  in  their  operations  by  difficul- 
ties in  getting  all  the  old  waste  paper  required  both 
because  of  a  partial  shortage  of  this  commodity  and 
unfavorable  weather  which  has  delayed  shipments. 

Newsprint  continues  firm  and  is  moving  toward  pub- 
lishers is  good  tonnage.  Newspapers  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  States  are  printing  large 
issues,  and  latest  figures  show  that  circulation  is  gain- 
ing, which  means  consumption  of  print  paper  is  hold- 
ing up  on  a  high  level  and  in  most  quarters  is  mount- 
ing. There  are  many  in  the  trade  who  look  for  higher 
prices  on  newsprint  in  1923.  They  contend  that  with 
consumption  where  it  is  and  with  every  factor  pre- 
sumably in  favor  of  continued  heavy  consumption  all 
of  this  year,  manufacturers  will  feel  warranted  in 
boosting  prices  later  on.  Manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  opposed  to  make  any  predictions  re- 
garding the  trend  of  prices  and  seem  desirous  of  main- 
taining market  levels  on  a  stable  basis  rather  than  en- 
dangering the  demand  by  raising  prices. 

There  is  a  steady  call  for  book  papers,  and  the 
casein  situation  is  making  for  extreme  firmness  in 
coated  paper.  It  is  said  that  practicality  no  spot  sup- 
ply of  casein  is  available  at  any  price,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  paper  manufacturers  haven't  their  i)o- 
tential  requirements  for  the  next  several  months  co- 
vered. Coated  book  paper  is  quoted  at  from  9.50  cenis 
per  pound  upward  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  buyers  in- 
variabl.y  find  it  necessary  to  grant  premiums  to  get 
quick  deliveries. 

Coarse  papers  are  quotabl.y  firm  and  are  moving  in 
good  amounts,  with  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping 
quoted  at  from  7  cents  a  pound  upward  f.o.b.  New 
York.  Tissues  are  quoted  at  around  a  basic  level  of 
95  cents  per  ream  for  No.  1  white  tissue. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  paper 
industry  for  December  shows  that  production  of  paper 
declined  considerable  during  that  month  compared 
with  the  several  previous  months.  A  total  of  607,241 
net  tons  of  paper  and  board  of  all  kinds  was  produced 
bj'  United  States  mills  in  December,  contrasted  with 
641.544  tons  in  November  and  644,267  tons  in  October 
of  last  year,  508,284  tons  in  December,  1921 ;  445,539 
tons  in  December,  1920;  569,392  tons  in  December, 
1919 :  435,779  tons  in  December,  1918,  and  an  average 
monthly  output  based  on  reports  covering  the  past  five 
years  of  504,175  tons.  The  decrease  in  production  in 
December  doubtless  was  due  to  the  holidays  in  that 
month  as  well  as  to  many  mills  closing  down  for  re- 
pairs and  inventory  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

Mill  stocks  of  paper  increased  somewhat  during  Dp 
cember.    At  the  outset  of  that  month  stocks  amounted 
to  238.191  net  tons  of  all  grades,  while  at  one  end  of 
December  mill  holdings  totaled  258,000  tons,  equalling 
approximately  13  days'  average  ouptut  of  all  the  mills. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  A  firm  tone  prevails  in  ground 
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wood  and  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  virtually  all  I  he 
supply  producers  are  placing  on  the  market.  News- 
print and  board  mills  are  absorbing  pulp  in  a  steady 
way  and  ai-e  frequently  looking-  to  augment  their 
stocks,  whereas  producers  haven't  much  ground  wood 
on  hand  unsold  and  are  mostly  conserving  supplies 
for  their  own  use.  About  $4i5  to  $46  a  ton  f.o.b.  grind- 
ing plants  is  still  regarded  as  the  market  value  of 
spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  .shipment.  Cases  are 
cited  now  and  then  of  sales  at  higher  prices,  but  $45 
is  declared  to  be  still  representative  of  the  market 
level. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  shows  that 
mill  stocks  of  ground  wood  continued  to  decline  in 
December,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  totaled  but 
66,393  het  tons,  against  80,212  tons  at  the  beginning 
of  December.  Production  in  December  amounted  t" 
107,301  net  tons,  compared  with  120.14:3  tons  in  thr 
preceding  month. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  News  that  the  lockout  of  pulp 
mill  workers  in  Sweden  had  been  put  in  effect  lasl 
Monday  has  served  to  strengthen  sentiment  in  puli) 
trade  circles  here  to  no  little  extent.  Sellers  seem  less 
desirous  to  dispose  of  stocks,  and  offering  has  conse- 
quently decreased,  aud  while  no  further  change  of  noU- 
has  developed  in  prices,  there  is  a  much  firmer  under- 
tone in  evidence.  It  is  readily  appreciated  that  the 
situation  which  has  developed  in  Sweden  should  have 
no  immediate  influence  of  importance  on  the  American 
market,  but  the  mere  possibility  that  this  country  will 
not  be  able  to  get  usual  supplies  of  Swedish  pulp  when 
navigation  opens  up  in  the  spring  is  sufficient  to  buoy 
up  the  feeling  among  pulp  men  and  to  prompt  them 
to  take  a  .stronger  view  regarding  iinsold  stocks  on 
hand.  At  the  same  time,  paper  manufacturers  are 
having  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  pulp  desired,  and 
in  frequent  instances  they  are  acquiring  sulphite  and 
kraft  at  price  concessions,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
this  being  that  pulp  arrivals  from  abroad  at  American 
ports  have  been  so  large  in  recent  weeks  that  dock 
and  railroad  facilities  at  seaports  are  congested  and 
railroads  have  increased  rates  on  pulp  stored  in  tran- 
sit to  such  an  extent  that  importers  are  trying  to  dis- 
pose of  pulp  as  quickly  as  it  is  landed. 

Members  of  the  trade  here  expect  the  lockout  in 
Sweden  to  be  maintained  for  some  time.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  Swedish  manufacturers  are  short  of  wood 
owing  to  a  strike  in  the  woods,  and  that  rather  than 
chance  a  wood  shortage  in  the  spring  when  export 
shipments  can  be  effected,  they  will  choose  to  keep 
their  mills  closed  for  a  time  now  and  thereby  conserve 
their  wood  supplies.  Whatever  the  developments  are 
in  Sweden,  it  is  felt  that  the  influence  on  the  American 
market  cannot  be  other  than  bullish  in  due  time. 

RAGiS.  —   Most   grades   of  papermaking   rags   are 
moving  in  good  amounts  and  at  a  steady  pace.    Prices 
are  firm  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  many  grades  to 
advance  despite  prevailing  high  levels.     Roofing  stock 
has  sold  this  week  at  1.45  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  No.  1  packing  and  1.35  cents  for  No.  2  grade, 
and  in  some  exceptional  cases  mills  have  paid  a  dollar 
or  two  a  ton  above  these  figures.     New  cuttings  are 
firmly  held  and  dealers  do  not  hesitate  to  name  ad- 
vanced  prices,  especially   on  bleached  cuttings  which 
are  in  extra  good  demand.     Old  whites  are  quoted  at 
6  to   6.50  cents  per  pound  for  No.   1     repacked,  and 
3.75  to  4  cents  for  No.  2  repacked  f.o.b.  shipping  points, 
while  repacked  thirds  and  blues  are  priced  at  around 
2.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  points. 
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PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  market  for  waste  paper  has 
displayed  a  more  stable  tone  this  week  and  prices  have 
held  steady  with  few  changes  of  importance,  borne 
purchases  of  low  grades  at  slight  recessions  have  been 
reported  but  as  a  general  thing  board  mdls  find  it  ne- 
cessarv  to  pay  firm  prices  for  tonnage  lots  quota- 
tions "ranging  around  1.60  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  folded  newspapers  and  1.30  cents  for  No.  1 
mixed  papers.  Shavings  hold  steady  at  4.25  cents  up- 
wards f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.l  hard  white,  and  at 
about  3.75  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  while 
old  flat  magazines  are  bringing  2.65  cents  freely  at 
shipping  points.  No.  1  manilas  are  quoted  at  1.90  to 
2  cents  per  pound,  and  old  kraft  paper  is  selling  at 
2.50  cents  a  pound. 
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OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  A  firm  tone  marks 
prices  of  old  manila  rope  and  paper  manufacturers 
readily  grant  between  6.25  and  6.50  cents  per  pound 
at  dealers'  shipping  points  for  domestic  manila  rope, 
while  foreign  rope  is  selling  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  cheaper.  Jute  and  wool  strings  are 
quoted  at  around  1.35  cents  a  pound  New  York,  and 
sisal  strings  at  about  1.50  cents,  with  mixed  strings 
held  at  90  cents  to  .$1  a  hundred  pounds.  Old  bagging 
is  fea'tured  by  a  better  call  for  supplies  from  roofing 
paper  mills,  which  ai-c  offering  90  to  95  cents  a  hun- 
dred poimds  New  York.  No.  1  scrap  baggings  is 
quoted  at  1.10  to  1.15  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points 
by  dealers. 


With  the  Woodsmen 

MR.  PICHE  ON  FOREST  POLICY 

M.  G.  Piche,  chief  forester  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
in  a  paper  on  the  position  of  forestry  in  the  province, 
read  before  a  conference  of  the  Quebec  Forest  Protec- 
tive Association,  on  January  23.  at  the  Mount  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal,  described  the  various  adverse  and  hope- 
ful conditions  in  the  situation.  He  also  alluded  to  re- 
cent developments  and  continued: 

To  determine  the  reas(ms  why  these  various  opera- 
tions and  many  others  should  be  done  and  what  profit 


sections  of  the  Province,  and  over  large  areas ;  therefore 
such    research   work   will    require    considerable   time,    a 
large  expenditure  of  monej-,  unity  of  direction,  so  that  re- 
sults may  be  compared — and  above  all  the  employment 
of  well  paid  men,  who  must  be  qualified,  devoted  and 
patient.     As  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  means  much 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  account  of  its  importance, 
of  its  permanent  cliaracter,  of  the  closest  utilization  it 
makes  of  fore.st  production,  and  of  the  great  pro.sperity 
it  has  brought  to  the  towns  and  the  surroundings  where 
the  mills  have  been  erected,  the  Government  could  not 
remain  indifferent  to  their  development,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  organize  a  full  teaching  of  paper  making  in 
the  Province.     In  the  past  we  have  been  compelled  to 
go  outside  the   Province   and  this   eountrj^  for  men  to 
act  as  mill  superintendents,  foremen  and  even  machine 
tenders,  but  we  hope  that  the  citizens  of  this  Pro\dnce 
will  have   the  right  to  work  not  only  as  labormen  in 
these  mills  but  also  to  occupy  the  higher  positions,  and 
we   hope   further  that   the   directors   of   the   pulp    and 
paper  companies  have  not  forgotten  the  call  which  Sir 
Lomer  Gouin  made  to  them   in   favour   of   his   compa- 
triots.    Our  forests  far  from  lieing  unexliaustible,  have 
suffered  heavily  from  the  attacks  of  all  kinds  of  ene- 
mies, and  we  must  find  means  to  protect  them  against 
fires,   insects,   fungi,   and   windfalls.     We  must  handle 
what  remains  of  our  forest  wealth  in  a  rational  manner, 
that  is  we  must  cut  on  our  forest  holdings  not  more 
than  the  annual  growth,  and  any  mill  that  has  not  a 
sufficient  supply  mu.st  buy  enough  wood  from  private 
owners  to  make  up   for  this  deficiency  instead  of  let- 
ting it   go   to  his   American   competitors.     In  fact,  we 
must  stop  the  exportation  of  wood,  as  our  supply  does 
not  allow  us  to  do  it  anv  more. 


Mr.  G.  C.   Piche,  M.   F. 

will  be  realised  by  them,  the  Government  has  decided 
to  create  a  research  bureau,  we  have  seen  with  pleasure 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  on  their  side  are  con- 
sidering appointment  of  a  forester  to  investigate  some 
of  these  questions.  The  Government  will  be  very  glad 
to  co-operate  with  all  those  who  are  interested  in  re- 
search work  because  the  quicker  we  can  find  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone. 
But  there  is  a  danger  which  must  be  avoided:  the  in- 
vestigators must  not  generalize  too  quickly  and  too 
much  on  the  results  of  their  investigations  as  forest 
studies  require  continuous  efforts  which  must  be  car- 
ried on.  not  only  during  several  years  but  in  various 


"TIMBER  LANDS  AND  WATER  POWERS  OP 
QUEBEC" 

Newman,  Sweezey  &  Co.,  of  iMontreal,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  investment  bankers,  who  recently 
marketed  tiie  new  issue  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Co., 
have  just  issued  a  30-page  brochure  by  R.  0.  Sweezey 
on  the  timberlands  and  water  powers  of  Quebec  in  re- 
lation to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  A  more  com- 
plete review,  with  excerpts  will  be  published  later,  but 
anyone  interested  should  have  a  copy,  which  will  be 
sent  on  request  by  Newman,  Sweezey  &  Co.,  136  St. 
James  St.,  Montreal.  The  preparation  of  the  book 
clearly  reflects  Mr.  Sweezey 's  wide  knowledge  of  our 
natural  resources  and  his  meticulous  care  in  getting 
things  straight. 


One  thing  that  made  so  good  the  bread  that  mother 
used  to  make  was  the  appetite  the  boy  had. 


February  8,  1923 
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NEW    BRUNSWICK  FOREST  EXPORTS 

Coiiiiuimtivc  stalciiuMit  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  invoiced  tliroiigli  tlie  American  Consulate  at 
Cam])bellton,  N.B.  and  the  Agencies  at  Bathurst,  N.B. 
and  Gasi)e,  Quebec  during  the  Calendar  veara  ending 
December  31,  1921  and  1922.  The  Campbellton  Con- 
sular District  comprises  tlie  ('ounti(?s  of  Resticouche 
and  Gloucester,  Ne^v  Brunswick  and  the  Gaspe  Penin- 
sula, Quebec. 

Unit  of  1921  1922 

Article  Qnty.        Qnty.         V.alue        Qnty.         Value 

WOOD  c^   PliODVCTS:  (.'!!3,2;30,2+7)  ($.5,312,163) 

Lath  .M  96,205        530,871         176,204     1,000,686 

Lumber : 
Cedar  M  35  I.IST  23  1,325 

Hemlock  M         105  2,712 

Miscellaneous  M  2  92  2t3  6,761 

Pine  M  1,790  64,110  3,499  79,226 

Spruce  iM  44,599     1,331,054  86,679     1,734,652 

Miscellaneous  pes  868  723  

Piles  &   Poles  pes  13,711  62,967  6,861  37,400 

Pulpwood  cds  14,223        224,813  41,093        615,094 

Shingles  M  65,325        293,723  83,156        654,907 

Ties,   railroad  i>cs  35,903  36,140  3,134  2,580 

Trees,    Xinas  bUl  5,695  1,665  12,681  6,994 

Woodpulp  lbs  22,327,616        682,612  44,716,000     1,171,836 


TOTAL    EXPORTS: 


$3,873,594 


$5,961,643 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOE  FORESTERS 

The    Timber    Merchants 's    Handbook.     By    Frank 

Tiffanj-.     London:  William  liider  &:  Son,  Ltd.  5s.  net. 

The  firsrt  nine  chapters  of  this  book  deal  with  the 
measures  of  timbers.  In  almost  every  trade  there  are 
confusing  varieties  of  measures :  for  instance,  a  quarter 
of  linseed  from  India,  if  Bombay  shipped,  is  416  lb. ;  if 
Calcutta  shipped,  is  410  lb. ;  if  bought  in  Mark  Lane,  it 
is  496  lb.,  but  if  bought  in  cargo  it  is  492  lb.  Wheat, 
again,  is  sold  in  Cambridge  by  the  coomb,  in  Newcastle 
l)y  the  boll,  in  Doncaster  bj-  the  load.  Plums  are  sold 
in  Worcestershire  b}'  the  "pof  of  721b.,  in  Middlesex 
and  Kent  by  the  half  bushel,  which  is  sometimes  28  lb. 
and  sometimes  24  lb.  In  the  case  of  apples  one  is 
supposed  to  get  40  lb.  to  the  bushel,  but  with  some  kinds 
one  gets  more  and  with  others  less.  One  might  multiply 
instances  ad  nauseam,  but  surely  nowhere  are  tlie 
measures  more  confusing  than  in  the  timber  trade.  In 
softwoods  we  have  the  Petrogi'ad  Standard,  which 
equals  165  cubic  ft. ;  the  Wyburg  Standard  of  180 
cubic  ft. ;  the  Drontheim  Standard  of  198  cubic  ft. ; 
the  Christiania  Standard  of  lOSi'g  cubic  ft. ;  the  Dram- 
men  Standard  of  121%  cubic  ft. ;  the  London  and  Irish 
Standards  of  270  cubic  ft.;  the  Quebec  Standard  of 
229  1/6  cubic  ft. ;  the  Riga  Last  of  80  cubic  ft.  Similar 
complications  run  through  all  the  timber  measures,  and 
the  novice  will  find  in  Mr.  Tiffany's  handbook  a 
valuable  clue  to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  which 
without  it  must  at  first  seem  absolutely  paralysing. 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  various  kinds  of  woods;  and 
here  the  author  puts  in  a  plea  for  precision  of  nomen- 
clature. There  is  almost  as  great  confusion  in  this 
respect  as  in  the  various  systems  of  measures,  and  Mr. 
Tiffany  refers  to  a  Professor  of  Botany  who  includes 
as  "Mahoganj-"  the  following  woods:  African  Walnut, 
African  Cedar,  Pterocarpus  indicus,  Red  Serayah,  Cam- 
phor Wood,  Teak  and  Sabicu.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  trade  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure 
gi-eater  precision  in  the  nomenclature  of  timbers. 

The  handbook  is  full  of  information,  and  should  prove 
useful  to  all  engaged  in  the  timber  industry  and  its 
allied  trades.  —  J.  Roy.  Soc.  Arts,  Mar.  5,  1920. 


A  Map  of  the  World  (On  Mercator's  Pro.jection) 
having  special  reference  to  forest  regions  and  the  geo- 
gra])hical  distiibution  of  timber  trees. 

A  Map  of  North  America  (On  Mercator's  Projection) 
having  special  reference  to  the  j)riiic.ipal  forest  regions 
and  the  chief  tiinlier  trees. 

A  Map  of  South  America,  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies  (On  jMereator's  Pro.jeetioii)  having  special 
reference  to  the  prineipa!  forest  regions  and  the  chief 
timber  trees. 

A  Map  of  Europe  and  Africa  (On  Mercator's  pro- 
jection! having  special  reference  to  forest  areas  and  the 
distribution  of  the  principal  timber  trees. 

Four  wall  maps,  each  37.5  by  29  in.,  mounted  on 
canvas  and  roller  and  varnished.  Prepared  by  J. 
Hudson  Davies.  (Edinburgh;  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston 
Ltd.)    Price  8s.  6d.  each. 

These  are  four  well  conceived  and  excellently 
executed  specimens  of  cartography.  The  coloring  on 
the  main  maps  of  all  four  sheets  is  uniform  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  now  familiar  five  tints  of  yellow,  brown 
and  greens  representing  tundra  and  snow,  dessert, 
grass-land,  and  prairie,  well  wooded  regions  in  which 
20  to  40%  of  the  .surface  is  occupied  by  woodland, 
and  densely  wooded  areas  with  more  than  40%  .so 
occupied.  The  maps  are  not  overcrowded  with  place 
names,  those  marked  being  chiefly  ports  from  which 
timber  is  shipped.  In  the  world  map  the  names  of  the 
leading  timbers  of  commerce  appear  in  clear  black 
capitals.  Every  corner  available  has  been  filled  with 
useful  inset  maps.  The  map  of  North  America  has  12 
small  inset  maps  showing  the  areas  of  20  leading 
species,  with  notes  as  to  those  of  a  dozen  others.  —  Bull. 
Imp.  Inst.,  Apr.  -  June,  1920. 


SPANISH  RIVER  BUYS  LIMITS 

Toronto,  Feb.  I. — The  timber  on  Hawkins  Township,  81 
square  miles,  has  been  sold  by  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  to  the  Algoma  Central  Railway  and  the  Span- 
ish River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited^  jointly,  on  the 
following  terms:  Jack  pine,  $3.  a  thousand;  ties,  10  cents 
each;  spruce  pulpwood,  80  cents  a  cord;  other  pulpwood, 
40  cents. 

Milligan  and  Morrow,  Winnipeg,  were  awarded  ten 
square  miles  of  timber  near  Sunstrum  on  the  Transcontin- 
ental, at  the  following  rates:  Red  and  white  pine,  $10.60  a 
thousand;  jack  pine,  $8.50;  spruce,  poplar  and  basswood, 
$6.75  a  thousand;  other  timber,  $4.75;  ties,  14  cents; 
spruce  pulpwood,  $120  a  cord;  other  pulpwood  35  cents 
per  cord. 


MANUFACTURE  KNIVES  EXCLUSIVELY 

John  W.  Bolten  Sons  Inc.,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  are  per- 
haps the  largest  manufacturers  of  knives  for  beaters  and 
jordans.  In  fact,  they  make  a  complete  line  of  every  sort 
and  kind  of  knife  used  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  devote 
their  entire  attention  exclusively  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

They  have  made  a  study  of  stock  treatment  in  beaters 
and  jordans,  and  frequently  have  been  able  to  give  the 
paper  mills  valuable  engineering  service  on  the  problems 
involved  in  this  department. 

They  extend  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  any  of  their 
friends  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  who  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston  to  visit  their  Plant  at  any  time,  and  see 
for  themselves  the  care  that  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  knives  and  the  facilities  the  John  W.  Bolten 
and  Sons  Inc.,  have  for  serving  to  the  industry. 
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EDITlORIAL 


MENTAL   "SLOPPINESS" 

^lost  (iT  us,  if  we  i'ind  our  bodies  getting  out  of 
condition,  are  apt  to  get  greatly  perturbed  over  the 
fact.  We  will  take  to  golf,  or  go  in  for  a  course  of 
physical  culture,  or  resort  to  a  scientific  dietary,  or 
what  not.  For  we  realize  that  our  bodies  are  coni- 
plicateil  i)ieees  of  mechanism,  but  that,  while  liable  to 
get  sadly  out  of  order,  tliey  are,  fortunatelj^  amenable 
to  proper  treatment,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  at 
any  rate. 

But  what  about  our  minds?  The  mind  is  a  more 
complicated  affair  than  the  body.  It  is  liable  to  get 
not  less  badly  out  of  order.  Yet,  happily,  it  is,  per- 
liii])s,  even  more  ameiialile  to  proper  treatment.  But 
to  lu)w  many  of  us  does  it  ever  occur  that  our  minds 
can  get  out  of  condition  and  require  to  be  put  in 
order?  And  yet  llie  mind  lias  its  own  organs  just  as 
much  as  the  body — its  invisible  muscles  and  arteries 
and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  organs  may  be  atrophied 
some  starved,  some  out  of  shape,  and  so  on.  And  a  large 
proportion  of  those  lluis  suffering  are  doing  nothing 
to  put  tlieir  minds  in  order.  They  are  the  victims  of 
chronic  mental  "sloppiness"  —  that  is  to  say,  they 
possess  minds  which  are  not  doing  the  work  that 
minds  are  capable  of  doing. 

Some  are  conscious  of  this  mental  "sloppiness.'" 
Others  suffer  from  it.  liut  are  unconscious  of  it.  They 
may  see  the  effect  of  it  in  their  work,  but  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  cause.  Yet  the  signs  of  the  latter 
should  be  plain  for  all  to  read. 

First,  there  is  jirocrastination  —  the  putting  off 
until  tomorrow  what  ouglit  to  be  done  today.  This  is 
a  matter  with  regard  to  which  it  is  very  easy  to  de- 
ceive ourselves.  The  distasteful  job  is  one  that  will 
be  better  done  for  waiting,  we  may  argue.  Or  we 
require  time  for  consideration  before  we  can  tackle 
it  adequately.  Or  we  are  "too  busy"  to  attend  to  it 
now.  And  so  on  ad  infivifum.  But,  whatever  the 
reason  —  or  rather  the  excuse  —  that  we  assign  to 
ourselves  for  our  procrastination,  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  distastefid  work  is  side-tracked,  the  easj' 
work  is  given  attention. 

Then  there  is  loss  of  interest  in  our  work.  Almost 
invariably  —  except  in  cases  where  the  job  is  palp- 
ably too  big  for  tlie  man  —  this  signifies  lack  of 
effort.  For  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  lose  one's  in- 
terest in  a  job  at  which  one  is  working  with  all  his 
might  and  main.     The  man  who  is  master  of  his  work 


does  not  lose  interest  in  it.     But  the  man  who  has  let 
Ids  work  master  him  is  almost  sure  to  do  so. 

Then  there  is  want  ^f  "stickatitivencss"  --  the 
desire  to  change  one's  work.  It  is  only  by  sticking  at 
the  woi'k  that  we  are  doing,  that  we  outgrow  it  — 
grow  big  enough  for  the  larger  responsibilities  that 
larger  work  entails.  "Distant  fields  look  green,"  but 
the  man  who  is  always  hankering  after  "pastures 
new"  —  who  says  in  his  heart  that  his  work  is  all 
drudgery,  while  the  other  fellow's  is  colorful,  inter- 
esting   and    free    from   grind— is    mentally    "sloppy." 

Indeed,  procrastination,  loss  of  interest  in  our  work, 
and  hankei-ing  after  change  of  work  all  are  due  to 
mental  "sloppiness"  and  inefficiency. 

There  is  one  sure  cure  for  mental  ".sloppine.ss"— 
concentration.  Let  the  procra.stinator,  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  distasteful  job  the  "go-by",  go  to  it.  Let  the 
man  who  finds  he  is  losing  interest  in  his  job  ask 
himself  whether  he  is  doing  his  work  to  the  limit  of 
his  ability:  let  him  give  an  honest  answer  to  the 
question,  and  then  realize  that  we  cannot  get  hap- 
piness out  of  our  daily  job,  whatever  it  may  be,  with- 
out paying  the  price  of  the  best  work  that  is  in  us, 
and  act  accordingly.  Let  the  man  who  desires  change 
of  work  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  it  is  only  when  he 
himself  has  ceased  to  grow  that  his  opportunities  look 
limited. 

The  late  Mr.  Chamberlain  —  than  whom  no  man 
worked  harder  or  more  quickly  —  used  to  say  that  if 
he  surpassed  other  men  in  any  quality  at  all.  it  was 
in  his  power  of  concentration.  And  this  faculty  of 
concentration  can  be  acquired  and  cultivated."  Of 
course,  it  needs  will-power  —  the  will  not  only  to 
begin,  but  to  continue,  to  concentrate.  But  the  more 
wo  will  ourselves  to  concentrate,  the  easier  it  becomes 
to  do  so.  An  enormous  percentage  of  us  are.  whether 
conscionsly  or  not.  mentally  "sloppy".  Nearly  all  of 
us  can  cure  ourselves  of  that  defect  if  we  will.  But 
the  remedy  is  within  us. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  aids  to  concentration  at  will  is  to  be 
found  in  memorizing.  That,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  calisthenics  for  the  mind.  There  are 
few  mental  exercises  better  than  learning  great  prose 
or  poetry  by  heart.  Ten  lines  a  day  for  two  months 
—there  is  a  concrete  remedy  for  mental  debility.  For 
the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  merit  of  learning  by  heart 
as  an  exerei.se  is  that  it  compels  the  mind  to  con- 
centrate. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 
There  is  now  iu  Canada  a  substantial  and  widespread 
interest  in  research.  Up  to  tlie  present,  however,  this 
interest  has  remained,  in  the  main,  unorganized  and 
therefore  ineffective.  It  was  in  an  effort  to  consolidate 
this  general  interest  by  providing  a  definite  objective 
and  a  means  for  its  practical  application  that  the  Ad- 
visory Kesearch  Council  at  Ottawa  proposed  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  National  Kesearch  Institute  three  years 
ago.  Their  attempt  failed.  No  alternative  solution 
has  been  provided,  nor  has  any  effective  alternative 
been  even  suggested. 

Meantime  we  are  losing,  every  year  and  every  month, 
the  advantage  conferred  hy  a  natioiud  institution  to 
which  each  and  every  Canadian  with  an  industrial 
problem  to  solve  can  come  for  advice^  aid,  and  co- 
operation. It  is  true  that  the  existing  organizations  for 
research,  notably  those  in  our  universities,  are  able 
and  willing  to  aid  industrial  research  in  every  way 
possible;  but  their  limitations,  which  are  obvious  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  public  discussion,  pre- 
vent them  from  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  national 
institution.  The  fact  that  tlie  universities,  some  of 
which  were  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  the  founding 
of  a  central  institute  for  industrial  research,  are  now 
niiirornily  in  favour  of  it  demonstrates  their  own 
realization  of  the  need. 

There  is  now  renewed  hope  that  the  issue  may  be 
brought  to  a  practical  conclusion.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  boards  of  trade  have,  during  the  past  three 
years,  shown  a  surprising  unanimity  in  favour  of  in- 
dustrial research  organized  on  comprehensive  na- 
tonal  lines.  They  lent  their  support,  individually,  to 
the  Advisory  Research  Council's  last  attempt  to  found 
a  National  Research  Institute,  but  it  was  not  enough 
to  ensure  success.  Now  it  seems  that  they  are  ready 
collectively  to  support  the  cause,  and  we  can  hope  for 
a  more  fortunate  residt. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  conference  in  Ottawa  on  February  20, 
21  and  22  next,  to  which  have  been  invited  represen- 
tatives of  our  universities.  The  Advisory  Research 
Council  will  be  represented;  but  (be  it  noted)  the 
meeting  has  been  arranged  by  the  representatives  of 
industry. 

The  leaders  in  Canadian  industry  have,  during  re- 
cent years,  given  indubitable  evidence  of  their  interest 
in  industrial  research.  In  many  eases,  unfortunately, 
this  interest  has  not  been  crystallized  in  action,  mainly 
for  lack  of  a  compelling  opjiortunity.  We  are  con- 
fident that  now  they  have  tackled  the  problem  offi- 
cially, through  their  As.sociation,  they  will  find  a  so- 
lution —  a  safe,  sound  and  sane  solution  —  and  will 
put  it  promptly  into  effect. 


COBWEBS 

(.)ur  hearty   congralulaliun.s  and   best  wishes  Lu   tin; 
brides  and  bride-grooms. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Roentgen  just  this  week,  brings  to 
mind  anniher  fine  instance  o\'  public  spirit  and  of  in- 
dividual ('(inlril)ulion  to  the  welfai'c  of  mankind.  Dr. 
lioentgen  was  the  discoverei-  (if  the  X-ray,  but  I'efused 
U)  take  advantage  of  the  o|i|i(irtunity  for  personal  ag- 
gi'andizemcnf  which  was  ol'fcriMl  in  I  he  (•(uniiu'reial 
exploitation  (if  his  remarkable  discovery,  lie  simply 
replied,  "What  T  have  found  belongs  to  the  nnivei-se." 


On  another  page,  announcement  is  made  of  the  Pi-i/.e 
Fissay  competition  for  which  Jlr.  Frank  .1.  D.  l>ai-ii- 
Juni  has  offered  substantial  pi'i/.es.  ^Ir.  liarnjum  is 
oiu'  of  the  many  foresters  and  exploiters  of  the  forest. 
\vlio  realizes  that  something  must  be  done  for  tlu'ir 
conservation,  and  is  one  of  the  few  wlio  has  the  \y\\- 
lingness  and  tlie  nerve  to  do  something.  .Mr.  l.arnjnm 
has  been  studying  the  situation  for  yeai-s  and  has  be- 
come increasingly  convinced  of  the  iii'ed  for  tlrastic 
ajul  immediate  action.  After  giving  the  matter  due 
consideration,  it  is  his  opinion  that  further  exjiort 
restrictions  ai-e  required,  and  he  advocates  a  xcry  stiff 
export  duty  or,  what  he  considers  preferable,  an  ab- 
solute embargo  on  unmanufactured  woo<l  going  out  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Barnjum  is  certainly  doing  a  great 
public  service  in  keeping  the  mailer  lud'ore  Caiuulian 
people  and  he  is  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  for 
definite  action  toward  consiTval  icni  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. 

His  x)lea  for  an  eudiargo  is,  strangely  enough,  su])- 
ported  l)y  remarks  from  some  of  the  leading  foresters 
of  the  United  States  wlio  have  expressed  themselves 
as  exiiecting  that  Canada  will,  of  necessity,  take  some 
such  action  as  Mr.  Carnjuni  advocates  in  order  to 
jiroteet  the  wood  using  industries  of  llie  Dcnninion. 


"SAFETY  FIRST" 

See  your  way  clearly — 
Ask  if  you  don't  understand — 
Fix  a  dangerous  spot — 
Enlighten  the  new  workman — 
Til  ink  before  you  act — 
You  can  do  it — 

First  say  to  vourself — 
"T  am  going  to  iila.v  safe" — 
Remember  to  THINK— 
Safetv  all  the  time — 
That's  the  way  it's  done. 


Readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  be 
glad  to  heai-  that  Mr.  R.  A.  Melnnis.  nunuiticr  of  ihe 
Abitibi  Paper  ]\lill  is  very  much  improved  in  health. 


LUMBER  EXPORTS  FROM  B.  C. 

Lumber  expoi-ls  from  the  Pi-ovince  of  British  Colum- 
bia will  total  200.000  000  feet  for  1022.  according  to 
inspection  bureau  estimates.  Trniuicc  totals  for  the 
port  for  t'lie  ])ast  vear  will  exceed  -1.000.000  gro.ss  tons, 
divided  among  720  deeji-sea  shins.  Customs  and  excise 
receipts  for  the  year  approximate  over  $1 '1.000,000, 
nearly  $4,000,000  more  than  1921. 
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The  Colloid  Chemistry  of  Paper  Sizing' 

By  Dr.  RUDOLPH  LORENZ 

(From   iiii   Address  Delivered   before   the   Society    <>t' 

I'lil])  and  PajxT  Clicinists  and  Engineers 

m  B(!rlin,  Dcccinber  Ki,  1922.) 


More  than  ten  year.s  ago,  whon  there  was  little  dis- ' 
cussion  of  colloid  clicniistry.  KIcnuii  made  the  remark 
that  the  art  of  the  paper-maker  would  doulHle.ss  sonu'- 
time  be  advanced  by  the  application  of  colloid  cliein- 
istry.  In  the  meantime,  colloid  chemistry  has  been 
developed  to  an  independent  branch  of  physico-chem- 
ical research,  and,  in  spite  of  its  youth,  has  already 
yielded  much  fruit  in  the  different  domains  of  its  ap- 
plication, in  medicine  as  well  as  in  natural  science  and 
technology. 

During  the  last  few  years,  you  will  find  pul)lished 
very  little  colloid  chemi-stry  concerning  the  organic 
fiber  colloids,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  handle. 
With  the  colloid  chemistry  of  sizing,  it  is  somewhat 
different.  For  twelve  years  Schwalbe  has  asserted 
that  all  .substances,  suitable  for  the  sizing  of  paper, 
"are  typical  colloids  which  keep  their  colloidal  con- 
dition indefinitely. ' ' 

"Colloidal    state""    or  "colloidal  degree    of  disper- 
sion" means  that  the  individual  particles  of  substances 
are  in  such  a  state  of  division   that   they  are   of  the 
1                       1 
—     to mm. 


order  of  size 


1000000 
now   found 


10000 

This  colloid  division  i.s  now  found  in  all  kinds  of 
sizes  for  paper :  rosin  size,  glue  size,  glutin,  mucilages, 
rubber,  gum  arable,  and  also  montan  wax,  viscose, 
casein,  albumin,  starch,  dextrin,  rubber  latex,  and  the 
mineral  sizes,  as  gelatinous  silicic  acid  and  aluminum 
hydroxide.  All  these  substances  in  the  colloidal  state 
develop,  because  of  this  high  dispersion,  an  euormou.s 
surface.  This  condition,  however,  is  essential  for  siz- 
ing: the  substance  must  manifest  a  sufficiently  large 
surface  to  surround  all  the  fibers,  thus  waterproofing 
and  protecting  them  from  the  penetration  of  inks  and 
colors.  Concerning  this  i^oint,  Klemm"s  researches  on 
the  fusion  of  precipitated  rosin  in  paper  concluded 
that  by  drying  the  precipitated  rosin  on  the  drying 
cylinders  of  the  paper  machine  there  resulted  thin 
dried  films  of  an  immense  waterproofing  surface. 

Several  experimental  articles  on  the  colloid  chem- 
istry of  rosin  precipitation  in  the  beater  have  appear- 
ed: one  by  F.  Stockigt  and  A.  Klinger  in  the  Festheft 
of  the  "Papier-Fabrikant."  1921  and  another  bv  R. 
Sieber  in  -'Zellstoff  und  Papier"",  1921  and  1922.  (.The 
latter  article,  tran.slated.  appeared  in  the  '■  Paper  Trade 
Joui-nal"  for  Oct.  12,  19  ,26  and  Nov.  16,  1922.  — 
Trans.)  Independent  of  these  people,  I  have  studied 
the  colloid  chemistry  of  rosin  sizing  as  a  pure  colloid 
chemist,  in  the  laboratoi-y  of  Wo.  Ostwald,  Leipzig.  j\Iy 
studies  have  led  to  results  which  these  investigators 
have  partly  confirmed  and  supplemented. 

In  practice,  about  one-half  the  equivalent  of  alkali 
is  heated  with  the  rosin,  so  that  the  other  half  of  the 
rosin  acid  remains  unsaponified  and  is  suspended  in  the 
colloidal  state  as  "free  rosin."'  This  gives  to  the  solu- 


*  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation,  Vol.  53,  No. 
52  (1922).  Page  4542.  Translated  and  Abstracted  by 
John  L.  Parsons,  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


tion  its  well-known  milky  appearance.  The  saponified 
half  of  the  ro.sin,  originally  of  molecular  dimensions, 
very  soon  assumes  in  the  beater  the  size  of  colloidal 
l)articles  and  increases  by  about  one  hundred  times. 
Then,  on  account  of  the  great  dilution  by  the  beater 
water,  complete  hydrolysis  of  the  rosin  soap  solution 
occurs  and  the  insoluble  free  rosin  acid,  formed  by 
the  hydrolysis,  condenses  to  colloidal  particles.  This 
dispersion  reaction,  combined  with  hydration  pheno- 
mena, 1  can  follow  by  using  a  stalagmonu'ter  (by 
nu'asuring  the  liquidity  of  such  a  solution). 

What  happens,  now,  if  aluminum  sulfate  is  added 
to  this  colloidal  dispersion  of  rosin  in  the  beater? 

Chemical  reactions,  such  as  the  formation  of  alu- 
minum resinate,  can  not  come  into  consideration  under 
the  conditions.  Salt  formation,  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, takes  place  between  ions  and  molecules;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  resinate  ions  and  rosin  acid  are  not 
present  in  large  amounts  at  all  in  the  beater;  instead, 
we  have  their  colloidal  aggregates,  which  are  over  one 
hundred  times  as  large  as  the  rosin  acid  molecules  and 
ions.  We  may  suppose  that  on  the  surface  of  a  rela- 
tively large  rosin  particle,  resinates  are  formed  by 
double  decomposition  with  the  Al  ions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Wurster,  are  broken  down  again  bj'  the  excess 
of  aluminum  sulfate  added.  Nevertheless  most  of  the 
rosin,  which  is  inside  of  the  colloidal  rosin  particles, 
is  inaccessible  to  the  resinate  formation. 

The  chief  effect  of  aluminum  sulfate  is  not  purely 
chemical,  but  colloidal,  that  is  relating  to  dispersion 
chemistry.  It  acts  as  a  flocculation  agent,  it  causes 
an  agglomeration  of  the  colloidal  rosin  particles,  it 
condenses  the  fine  rosin  suspensoid  to  flocks,  it  coag- 
idates  the  rosin  hydrosol. 

If  the  rosin  particles  are  left  in  the  beater  in  the 
colloidal  .state,  a  large  part  of  the  rosin  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  back-water  and  thus  the  formation  of  a 
continuous  fused  film  on  the  paper  is  not  likelj'  to 
occur. 

Quantitative  experiments  on  the  coagulation  of  col- 
loidal rosin  solutions  with  aluminum  sulfate  solution 
have  shown  that  the  trivalent  Al  ion  in  aluminum  sul- 
fate has  about  5000  times  the  precipitating  power  com- 
pared to  the  monovalent  sodium  ion  in  sodium  chloride 
and  1700  times  compared  to  the  bivalent  magnesium 
ion  in  magnesium  sulfate.  Often  times  sad  experiences 
result  with  the  use  of  mill  waters  which  contain  salts, 
in  the  natural  .state,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  bring 
about  an  undesirable  coagulation  of  the  rosin  suspen- 
sion. 

Different  kinds  of  commercial  sizes  contain,  besides 
rosin  and  alkali,  other  colloidal  mixtures,  as  dextrin, 
gelatin,  tannin,  etc.  By  adding  the  proper  amounts 
of  one  of  these  colloids,  the  precipitation  process  may 
be  made  to  assume  the  desired  course  and  may  be 
kept  at  the  optimum  degree  of  dispersion.  These  ad- 
mixtures act  partly  to  assist  the  precipitation,  partly 
to  check  it,  partly  to  coagulate  it  and  partly  to  pep- 
tise  it,  as  so-called  protective  colloids.  Slight  changes 
in  the  working  method  often  lead  to  opposite  effects; 
for  instance,  casein,  according  to  experimental  condi- 
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tions,  can  either  reiuler  tlie  losin  si/e  nearly  immune 
to  electrolyte  precipitation,  or  immediately  effect  pre- 
cipitation.' This  interestint;-  domain,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  colloid  cdiemistry  in  the  cook- 
ing of  size,  has  been  handled  in  the  past  only  in  a 
jmrely  empirical  manner. 

The  precipitating  power  of  cations  has  been  ])rev- 
iously  mentioned.  Anions  e.xert  a  peptising  action 
wiiicii  is  the  more  pronounceil,  the  greater  the  electric 
cliarge  carried.  The  bivalent  sulfate  ion  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  monovalent  chloride  ion.  With  the  cook- 
ing of  size,  a  peptising  action  accompanies  the  saponi- 
fication because  of  the  hydroxyl  ion  of  the  alkali; 
in  contrast  to  the  free  rosin  it  acts  as  a  jieptising  or 
dispersing  agent,  it  .stabilizes  the  rosin  suspension. 

Upon  precipitation  with  aluiiUnum  sulfate,  the  heavy 
electric  charge  on  the  Al  ion.s*  is  iu)t  entirely  advant- 
ageous for,  at  the  same  time,  the  stability  of  the  col- 
loidal rosin  solution  is  reduced;  the  sulfuric  caid 
formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  aluminum  sulfate  neu- 
tralizes the  alkali,  hence  the  peptising  agent  is  re- 
moved. 

The  following  equations  may  further  explain  this  re- 
action : 

Al^CSOJa  +  6H„0\  :^2Al(Ullj.,  +  31L80, 

A  colloid  -^ 


V 


2A1  *••  +  -580/ 


3S0/'  -f 


6Na' 


6H» 


->6H,0 


(A  positive  cliarge  is  represented   by 


.1   negative  cliarge   by   '.) 


By  removing  H*  ions  from  the  system,  according 
to  the  law  of  mass  action,  the  hydrolysis  of  aluminum 
sulfate  is  increased  and,  at  the  same  time,  aluminum 
hydroxide  is  continually  being  formed,  while  the  Al 
ions  disappear.  Since  the  back  from  the  paper  ma- 
chine is  practically  aluminum-free,  the  hydrolysis  must 
be  very  nearly  complete.  Moreover,  when  these  Al 
ions  are  completely  converted  to  aluminum  hydroxide, 
their  precipitating  action,  so  essential  and  powerful, 
is  ended.  Hence  it  i-emains  confined  to  the  period  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  hydrolysis. 

All  the  aluminum  is  finally  present  as  colloidal  alu- 
minum hydroxide.  What  effect  does  this  colloid  have 
on  size  ?  Does  it  play  the  part  of  a  loading  material  for 
the  paper  and  can  it  just  as  well  be  replaced  by  other 
mineral  substances?  Or,  is  it  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  sizing  process? 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  exclusive  use  of  an 
alumina-free  precipitating  agent,  as  magnesium  sul- 
fate, sodium  sulfate,  or  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  which  on 
accotont  of  their  precipitating  properties  might  be 
suitable,  does  not  produce  permanent  sizing.  Such 
papers  were  more  often  slack-sized.  This  fact  was  the 
main  support  for  the  old  resinate  theory  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  belief,  must  fall  quite  out  of  considera- 
tion. On  the  liasis  of  Wurster's  free  rosin  theory, 
how  can  you  explain  slack  sized  paper,  which  has 
been  sized  without  using  aluminum  sulfate? 

Wurster  helped  himself  from  this  dilemma  by  as- 
suming that  the  aluminum  hydroxide  particles,  de- 
posited on  the  rosin,  formed  a  kind  of  skeleton  or 
structure,  thereby  preventing  an  agglomeration  of 
larger  flakes  and  providing  a  uniform  distribution 
among  the  fibers.  Schwalbe  states  that  the  aluminum 
hydroxide  film  exerts  a  protective  action  against  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  which  otherwise  would  convert  the 


rosin  into  "crystalline  oxidation  products,  unfit  for 
sizing"  on  account  of  their  incomplete  water-proofing 
of  the  paper,  consequently  leading  to  slack  sizing. 

Both  ideas  may  be  correct;  but  there  is  a  third  one 
to  be  added,  wh.y  aluminum  sulfate  is  needed  with 
rosin  sizing.  As  is  known,  cellulose  in  water  already 
possesses  a  negative  charge;  colloidal  rosin  solution 
is  also  negatively  charged.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  both  constituents  would  be  electrically 
repelled.  Assuming  that  by  the  mechanical  agitation 
of  the  stock  in  the  beater  the  rosin  and  fibers  be- 
come very  intimately  associated,  and  assuming  that 
with  a  good  sub.sequent  fusion  the  fibrous  net-work 
gets  coated  with  a  rosin  film,  free  from  microscopic 
cracks  —  after  the  paper  has  been  stored  for  some 
time,  an  electrostatic  repulsion  of  these  negatively 
charged  ])articles  takes  place,  and  a  general  loosening 
of  tile  structure,  the  cellulose  as  well  as  the  extremely 
thin  rosin  films,  is  the  result.  In  this  manner,  the  well- 
known  cracks,  into  which  the  ink  penetrates,  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  positively  charged  colloid  is 
added  to  the  paper  to  approximately  compensate  for 
the  negative  charges  on  the  rosin  and  pulp,  the  paper 
will  be  at  the  isoelectric  point.  Now,  the  positively 
charged  aluminum  hydroxide  plaj's  this  part.  Alu- 
minum hydroxide  holds  together  the  rosin  and  pulp 
like  an  " eleetro.statie  adhesive." 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  tell  you  about  a  discovery 
which  began  with  the  above  mentioned  theoretical 
considerations  and  experimental  results : 

The  previously  oited  work  of  F.  Stockigt  and  A. 
Klinger  of  Prof.  Heuser's  laboratory  concludes  with 
these  words:  "If  sizing  with  colloidal  rosin  can  be 
carried  out  commercially,  real  economy  would  cer- 
tainly result  therebj'.  The  problem  of  producing  col- 
loidal rosin  in  a  mechanical  way  with  a  sufficiently 
high  degree  of  disjiersion  is  still  unsolved." 

This  problem  has  now  been  solved  through  my  ef- 
forts in  Prof.  Plauson's  Research  Institute  in  Ham- 
burg. It  is  possible  to  size  without  a  previous  cook- 
ing of  the  size  and  withoiit  alkali,  purely  in  a  me- 
chanical way.  On  account  of  present  patent  difficul- 
ties I  unfortunately  must  refrain  from  giving  further 
information  relating  to  the  process. 


FORESTER  GOVERNOR  OF  PENN.  BUSY 

Jobbers,  not  mill  brands  are  recommended  to  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  of  Penna.  as  the  basis  for  state  pur- 
cha.se  of  paper  for  state  printing  and  binding,  in  a 
report  just  submitted  on  the  subject. 

As  soon  as  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Penna. 
on  the  Republican  ticket  last  fall.  Gov.  Pinehot  deter- 
mined that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  State  and  espe- 
cially the  spending  policies  of  the  various  departments 
constituted  the  most  vital  matter  to  be  planned  and 
settled. 

Accoi-dingly  he  called  together  a  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee which  secured  the  advice  of  experts  on  housipg, 
printing,  accounting,  procedure,  public  buildings, 
grounds,  institutions  and  the  like.  In  reports  on 
present  conditions,  these  experts  recommended  changes 
which  they  considered  ]n-acticable  to  secure  immediate 
results. 

With  leisure  to  consider  and  mature  these  plans  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  the  Governor's  cabinet  and 
State  officials,  there  was  no  question  of  stepping  on 
toes,  or  personal  jealousies,  and  as  the  experts  called 
in  were  entirely  disinterested,  it  was  for  once  po.ssible 
to  make  the  reports  with  only  one  consideration — the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
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Know  When  To  Leave  A  Job  As  Well  As  When  To  Take  One' 


By  C.  W.  SUTTON",  Picsidfiit  American  Vulcanized      Fihre  Co. 


Eleven  years  ago  I  was  working  for  a  firm  of  Intliis- 
trial  engineers  which  had  been  retained  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  a  certain  company.  I  was  put  on  this 
job  and  worked  on  it  for  a  year.  Then  I  was  asked 
to  leave  the  engineering  firm  to  become  the  company's 
secretary.  With  the  consent  of  everybody  concerned, 
I  took  the  position.  At  this  time  I  hail  had  just  two 
years'  experieuee  as  an  industrial  engineer.  Before 
that  I  had  been  simply  a  clerk.  However,  I  found  that 
a  pretty  varied  experience  had  provided  me  with  a 
fairly  satisfactory  equipment  for  my  duties  as  secre- 
tary. I  held  the  job  a  year ;  then  I  was  elected  general 
manager;  two  years  later  I  was  made  president  of  the 
company. 

Looking  back,  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  best  opening  for  a  young  man  is  not 
with  the  highlj'  successful  and  prosperous  company, 
for  in  such  a  company  changes  will  be  infrequent,  as 
there  is  no  occasion  to  "swap  horses."  The  best  open- 
ings are  with  the  company  whose  affairs  are  not  going 
any  too  well,  for  then  changes  are  bound  to  come. 

When  I  became  connected  with  this  company,  some 
ten  years  ago,  it  had  i-eaehed  a  dead  stop  and  was 
turning  back,  after  a  considerable  period  of  satisfac- 
tory development.  We  started  out  to  stop  that  retreat. 
and  we  did  stop  it.  A  few  years  later  we  were  going 
forward  faster  than  ever. 

Not  long  ago  we  paid  off  a  bond  issue  of  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  although  we  could  just  as  easily 
have  extended  the  bonds.  And  the  point  I  make  is 
that  the  company  which  paid  off  that  issue  and  re- 
fused money  when  nearly  everybody  else  was  asking 
for  moue.y  is  the  same  company  which  was  going  back- 
ward a  few  years  ago — and  it  is  managed  by  practi- 
cally the  same  officers  and  workmen  who  were  in 
charge  then. 

In  other  words,  the  affairs  of  this  company  were 
put  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  footing  not  bj'  any 
"big  idea"  but  simply  by  learning — when  we  were 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances — to  make  better 
use  of  the  matei-ials,  the  good  will,  and  the  brains  that 
we  already  had  on  hand. 

Presently  I  am  going  to  tell  j-ou  what  we  did  to  get 
this  business  going  forward  again ;  but  first  I  want  to 
emphasize  a  few  things  that  stand  out  in  my  expe- 
rience above  everything  else.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
number  of  young  men  who  fail  to  get  ahead  because 
they  do  not  use  the  ability  they  have  is  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  those  who  fail  because  they  actual- 
ly lack  ability.  Furthermore,  if  you  will  show  me  a 
man  who  is  not  putting  into  his  job  that  real  ability  he 
has,  then  I  will  show  you  a  man  who.  if  he  thinks 
about  these  things,  is  probably  concentrating  his  at- 
tention on  the  wrong  side  of  the  right  idea. 

I  have  always  heard  a  great  deal  about  how  to  get 
a  job  and  how  to  win  advancement,  but  I  have  never 
heard  much  about  how  to  leave  a  job. 

I  have  heard  at  all  times  much  talk  about  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  have  plenty  of  money  to  conduct  a 
business,  but  very  little  about  the  danger  of  having 
mure    than    enough    money.      Especially    from    young 
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men — and  I  am  one — T  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
how  old  men  l)lock  the  game  and  kcej)  young  fellows 
from  getting  things  done;  but  I  have  heard  very  little 
about  how  older  men  helj)  the  younger  ones. 

I  believe  that  getting  and  keeping  a  better  job  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  knowing  how  and  when  to  leave 
the  old  one ;  that  most  jicople  are  better  off  by  having 
less  money  than  they  think  they  need,  for  only  then  will 
they  be  forced  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  already 
have.  Also  I  have  found  that  the  young  man  who 
can  work  with  older  men  has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  man  who  cannot,  and  who  thinks  every  man 
past  fifty  is  an  old  fogy. 

Take  this  matter  of  leaving  a  job.  1  was  in  a  bank 
not  long  ago.  and  the  pi-csidont  hai)pened  to  ask  me 
about  a  man  he  thought  I  knew.  This  man  had  ap- 
plied for  a  line  of  credit. 

"He  seems  to  be  a  straight-forward,  capable  sort  of 
ieuow,"  said  the  president.  "I  liked  him  when  he  was 
m  here,  but  he  has  not  been  in  business  very  long.  His 
imancial  statement  isn't  good  and  it  isn't  bad.  It  is 
just  about  average.  If  I  thought  he  was  a  coming 
man,  I'd  like  to  get  his  account  and  I'd  stretch  a  point 
on  his  financial  statement.  What  do  you  know  about 
him?" 

I  told  him  all  I  knew.  I  had  never  had  any  business 
iransactions  with  the  man  but  T  did  know  a  good  deal 
about  him  personally.  I  knew  many  people  who  had 
done  business  with  him  and  they  all  seemed  satisfied. 
In  fact.  I  had  heard  many  favorable  reports  and  no 
unfavorable  ones.  As  I  was  telling  my  story,  a  bank 
director  came  in  to  the  office  and  the  president  turned 
to  him: 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  this  fellow?" 

The  director  picked  up  the  statement.  "Why.  that's 
Tom.  He  worked  for  me  for  five  years  and  I've  been 
kicking  myself  ever  since  that  I  let  him  get  away  from 
me.    You  can  go  the  limit  with  him." 

I  knew  the  other  side  of  that  story.  Tom  had  told 
it  to  me.  He  had  worked  for  that  director  through  five 
years,  and  he  had  left  because  he  could  not  see  a 
chance  in  the  world  for  himself  there.  Knowing  the 
directors  as  I  did,  I  felt  very  certain  that  Tom  had  not 
been  treated  justly.  I  would  not  have  blamed  him  if, 
when  he  decided  to  leave,  he  had  told  his  emploj'er  just 
what  he  thought  of  him.  That  is  what  the  average 
man  wnild  have  done. 

A  man  who  gets  fired,  or  leaves,  hardly  ever  misses 
the  opportunity  to  get  something  off  his  mind.  He 
think.s  that  he  is  a  poor  weakling  if  he  does  not  do 
something  to  help  out  his  pride.  But  Tom  had  done 
notliing  of  the  sort.  He  had  taken  particular  care  to 
see  that  he  did  not  make  any  enemies  on  leaving.  He 
did  not  burn  a  single  bridge  behind  him.  While  work- 
ing ^here  he  had  built  a  larger  good  will  than  he  knew, 
and  he  left  so  carefully  that  when  he  was  gone  the  good 
wil\  remained  and  increased. 

An  ambitious  man,  working  his  way  through,  will 
ordinarily  hold  three  or  four,  maybe  a  dozen,  jobs  be- 
fore he  reaches  one  that  exactly  fits  or  which  he  can 
alter  to  fit.  In  fact,  very  rarely  is  a  man  under  thirty 
serving  his  own  best  interest  by  holding  on  to  one  job, 
or  even  one  kind  of  a  job,  beyond  a  reasonable  period. 
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He  needs  contact  with  various  kinds  of  organizations 
before  he  really  knows  what  he  is  or  what  lie  wants. 
He  can  use  these  jobs  to  gain  experience  and  to  Iniihl 
personal  good  will,  or  he  can  use  them  just  to  gain  ex- 
perience and  not  care  at  all  about  the  good  will.  It 
he  does  not  care  about  the  good  will,  he  makes  every 
future  step  forward  unnecessarily  difficult.  He  lias  to 
bother  about  getting  new  jobs,  instead  of  having  them 
offered  to  him.  Then,  when  he  does  get  placed,  a 
crowd  at  once  turns  up  to  knock  him. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  the  former  employer 
of  a  man  in  whom  I  was  interested.  The  employer, 
who  was  a  very  fair  man,  hesitated  a  good  deal  when 
I  asked  him  his  opinion  but  finally  said : 

"I  would  like  to  say  something  good  about  him.  He 
has  abilitv,  but  the  way  he  acted  just  before  leaving 
me  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  recommend  him.  I 
know  he  has  acted  in  exactly  the  same  way  when  leav- 
ing other  places." 

I  can  call  to  mind  about  half  a  dozen  really  first- 
class  salesmen  who  are  out  of  work,  yet  who  ought  to 
be  working,  because  their  ability  is  considerably  above 
the  average.  They  are  all  men  between  forty  and  fifty 
—the  age  at  which  a  man  is  at  his  best.  They  are  out 
of  work  solely  because  they  have  never  left  a  job  with- 
out a  row.  Not  one  of  them  ever  left  a  job  except  with 
his  head  in  the  air  arid  defiance  sticking  out  all  oyer 
him.  Ahvays  in  his  next  job,  each  man  worked  his  fin- 
gers off  trying  to  get  the  business  of  his  former  em- 
ployer.   And  now  people  are  afraid  to  hire  them. 

A  genius  can  do  what  he  likes.  But  the  ordinary 
mortal  needs  every  particle  of  good  will  that  he  can 
scrape  together.  Whatever  business  progress  I  per- 
sonally have  been  able  to  make  I  attribute  very  large- 
ly to  the  good  will  that  I  have  been  able  to  build  up. 
That  explains  why  I  never  have  had  to  look  for  a  job. 
1  have  held  quite  a  number,  but  I  am  on  good  terms 
with  every  office  I  ever  worked  in.  Hardly  a  month 
passes  that  some  of  these  old  friends,  who  have  passed 
on  into  other  positions,  do  not  unexpectedly  give  me 
some  kind  of  a  boost  somewhere.  You  know  that  a 
contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  a  single  word 
may  do  a  man  as  much  harm  in  a  critical  situation  as 
presenting  the  record  of  a  jail  term.  An  elaborate  re- 
commendation is  well  enough  in  its  way;  but  a  spon- 
taneous; "Sure!  He's  all  right!"  is  often  what  really 
turns  the  scale. 

At  seventeen,  after  finishing  high  school,  I  got  a 
job  as  yard  clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight 
yards  at  McKeesport.  For  a  year  I  checked  cars  as 
an  assistant  to  the  yardmaster.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
job  and  paid  nothing  to  speak  of.  The  future  appar- 
ently was  less  than  the  pay,  but  it  was  the  job  first  at 
hand,  so  I  took  it. 

Of  course  I  did  not  master  railroading  in  a  year,  but 
T  did  get  a  rough  working  knowledge  of  freight  move- 
ment that  has  ever  since  been  helpful.  A  good  many 
concerns  that  ship  a  large  amounts  of  freight  look  for 
clerical  recruits  among  the  young  men  employed  in 
the  railway  freight  offices.  The  Frick  Coke  Company 
is  one  of  them,  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  I  had  an 
offer  to  go  into  its  claim  and  traffic  department  as  a 
clerk.  It  was  the  yardmaster  that  recommended  me, 
I  think. 

In  the  coke  company  I  was  only  one  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  clerks,  and  for  seven  years  I  remained  there, 
getting  the  usual  small  promotions  and  increases  of 
salary.    But  I  got  a  great  deal  out  of  those  seven  years. 


The  discipline  was  iron-clad.  I  had  to  take  orders  and 
execute  them  M'ithout  knowing  the  why  of  the  orders 
and  without  being  able  to  question.  I  simply  had  to 
obey,  or  get  out. 

The  personal  element  was  entirely  lacking.  But  the 
liersonal  element  and  "sympathy  stuff"  can  easily  be 
overdone.  A  youngster  does  not  need  sympathy  half 
as  much  as  he  needs  work  and  discipline.  All  of  which 
1  may  say,  I  discovered  subsequently.  I  was  not  im- 
])ressed  with  the  virtue  of  the  arrangements  at  the 
time.  But  being  thrown  with  a  great  number  of  men 
does  teach  a  man  how  to  take  care  of  himself — to  get 
a  line  on  the  office  politics  that  go  on  unceasingly 
within  every  big  organization,  and  to  get  a  good  many 
rough  edges  worn  off  before  they  have  time  to  do  any 
particular  damage. 

The  big  organization  provides  a  quick  way  to  the 
top  for  the  natural  leader.  It  provides  a  haven  for  the 
kind  of  man  who  wants  to  leave  his  business  when  he 
leaves  liis  office.  And  it  provides  a  fine  training  for 
the  kind  of  man  who  does  not  want  to  remain  an  em- 
ployee, but  who  has  not  the  exact  qualities  Avhich  will 
take  him  forward  among  a  great  mass  of  men. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  I  thought  I'd  had  enough 
of  big  corporations,  and  I  got  a  job  as  a  junior  with  a 
large  industrial  engineering  concern.  I  wanted  to  get 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  business;  and  no  em- 
ployment offers  as  much  opportunity  in  that  line  as 
industrial  engineering.  In  a  technical  sense,  an  indus- 
trial engineer  is  not  an  engineer  at  all.  He  is  a  man 
who  arranges  processes,  studies  operations,  and  cuts 
out  the  waste.  He  brings  to  a  job,  if  he  is  good  engi- 
neer, the  results  of  common  sense  and  experience ;  and 
he  studies  how  a  business  may  best  be  connected.  One 
would  think  that  a  man  already  in  a  business  would 
best  know  how  it  ought  to  be  conducted.  But  he  rare- 
ly is,  for  he  gets  so  close  to  his  affairs  that  he  cannot 
see  even  the  most  obvious  defects.  He  gets  so  used  to 
looking  at  things  as  they  are  that  it  never  occurs  to 
him  to  change  them. 

An  industrial  engineer  often  accomplishes  the  most 
marvelous  results,  simply  because  he  has  not  been 
caught  by  the  habits  of  the  business.  A  junior  indus- 
trial engineer  is  a  kind  of  apprentice.  He  assists  a 
senior.  At  first  he  does  only  what  he  is  told  to  do;  as 
he  gains  experience  he  is  permitted  to  make  sugges- 
tions. 

I  found  in  the  first  job  to  which  I  was  assigned  that 
an  industrial  engineer  is  about  as  welcome  in  the  aver- 
age office  or  factory  as  a  boll  weevil  in  a  cotton  field. 
He  is  always  represented  as  the  white-haired  boy  who 
is  coming  in  to  show  everybody.  He  has  to  watch  his 
step  every  minute  and  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself. 
No  matter  how  poorly  an  operation  is  being  done,  the 
engineer  cannot  criticize.  It  is  not  safe  even  for  him 
to  suggest.  He  can  merely  ask  questions — trying  to 
lead  around  to  what  he  wants  done.  Then  maybe  h'e 
can  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "Don't  you  think,  if  we  do  it 
this  way  it  might  be  better?"  putting  special  emphasis 
on  the  "we". 

This  was  the  first  experience  I  had  ever  had  in  man- 
aging men.  But  working  in  the  coke  company  had 
given  me  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  how  men  in  general  felt 
about  being  managed,  and  that  Icnowledge  helped.  I 
found  that  the  best  way  to  get  anything  done  effective- 
ly was  to  make  the  people  coiic<'rned  think  that  they 
themselves  were  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
liieri  1  came  in  contact  with  had  to  he  ordered.    For  me 
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men  gradually  ln'cjunr  diNidcd  iidn  two  classes:  The 
one  class  you  co\dil  make  friends  of  and  have  tliein 
take  an  interest  with  you.  The  other  class  had  nothing 
of  friendliness  in  them  and  had  to  he  ordered.  Rut  T 
found  that  even  ordering  would  not  do,  unless  first  I 
gained  respect. 

Take  one  suidi  man  as  a  sanijile.  He  was  the  plant 
superintendent  of  a  t^arriage  works  to  whicii  1  was 
sent.  The  first  day  1  entered  the  shops,  I  heard  some- 
one sing  out : 

"Hell,  boys,  here  comrs  MnotluM-  one  of  Ihrm  to  sliow 
us  how  ! ' ' 

He  was  s])oiling  for  a  fight.  l\ed-lieadcd  and  sar- 
castic, he  gave  me  a  chance  for  a  dozen  rows  tiuring 
the  first  day.  Hut  I  managed  to  keep  myself  in  hand 
well,  always  pretending  that  he  was  not  scricuis.  tliat 
he  was  a  sort  of  professional  humorist.  1  never  lost  a 
chance  to  "kid"  him.  And  I  was  fortunate  enough 
usually  to  get  the  better  of  him,  because  I  kept  my 
temiier  and  he  did  not.  He  did  not  eome  to  like  me, 
or  be  a  willing  worker,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  But 
he  learned  that  he  would  get  as  good  as  lie  gave,  which 
will  usually  keep  a  man  of  that  sort  in  his  place. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  engineering  work  that 
I  was  assigned  to  my  present  company.  An  old  organ- 
ization, founded  in  1873,  it  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  make  vulcanized  fiber  on  a  large 
scale.  In  those  days,  vulcanized  fiber,  which  is  really 
a  treated  paper,  was  used  mostly  for  washers.  In  1901, 
outside  organizers  formed  the  American  Vulcanized 
Fibre  Company,  taking  in  the  original  company,  which 
was  in  "Wilmington,  another  company  in  Wilmington, 
and  several  companies  in  other  cities.  The  new  com- 
pany did  a  good  business;  but,  as  alwa.ys,  in  the  case 
of  monopolj^  it  charged  prices  so  high  as  to  attract 
competition.  Other  companies  went  into  the  business. 
and  by  1910  our  company  had  ceased  to  make  any 
money  at  all  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  default  on  its 
bond  interest.  The  next  year  it  retained  the  industrial 
engineers  by  whom  I  was  employed  and  thus  I  became 
interested  in  its  affairs. 

We  had  two  shops.  Some  of  the  machine  work  was 
done  in  one  shop  and  some  in  another.  The  company 
had  no  method  of  planning  the  work;  neither  had  it 
any  regular  system  of  storage  of  the  material  and  ar- 
ticles in  .stock.  Two  separate  stocks  of  the  same  kind 
frequently  turned  up,  the  second  having  been  made 
because  nobody  knew  about  the  first  being  on  hand. 
This  may  suggest  that  the  company  had  been  managed 
much  worse  than  the  ordinary  company.  Such  was 
not  the  ease ;  the  management  was  just  about  average. 
The  first  step  of  the  industrial  engineers  was,  as  al- 
ways, to  get  at  costs.  A  man  in  business  who  does  not 
know  his  costs  scientifically  and  accurately  is  merely 
gambling. 

Getting  at  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling  is 
the  only  way  to  discover  what  is  the  matter  with  a 
business.  You  first  get  the  cost  and  then  you  are  able 
to  compute  the  value  of  improvements.  You  have 
something  definite  to  work  on.  The  costs  are  the 
guide  posts  for  betterment.  Starting  with  the  costs, 
it  took  us  six  years  to  get  the  manufacturing  on  a  fair- 
ly good  basis.  Real  improvements  do  not  come  about 
overnight.  They  have  to  be  Avorked  through  carefully, 
step  by  step. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  we  discovered  almost 
at  once  was  the  immense  loss  through  spoiled  matei-ial; 
another  big  loss  was  through  the  bad  management  of 
the  machines  and  the  shops.     The  company  made  some 


of  its  owti  paper  and  bought  the  rest.  The  percentage 
of  si)oiled  goods  was  highest  in  the  paper  made  by  the 
company.  Tlie  old  management  had  seen  that;  but, 
insteailOf  trying  to  find  out  why,  it  had  taken  for 
granted  that  they  just  could  not  make  paper,  and  had 
gradually  turned  to  buying  nearly  all  of  the  raw  paper 
that  they  made  into  fiber. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  why  we 
could  not  make  good  paper.  We  put  a  chemist  to 
work.  He  discovered  that  our  paper  varied  according 
to  the  kind  of  rags  used,  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
temperature  used  in  cooking  and  beating.  The  next 
step  was  to  determine  the  kind  of  rags  and  the  degree 
of  heat  that  would  turn  out  the  best  paper  for  our  pur- 
pose. Employing  the  chemist  and  making  that  eompar- 
ativel\-  simple  investigation  turned  turned  the  tide  of 
tile  company's  fortunes;  for  not  only  was  the  old  eom- 
])any  buying  a  great  deal  of  paper,  hut  it  was  buying 
most  of  it  from  a  concern  that  was  also  in  the  business 
of  making  fiber.  It  had  to  depend  for  its  raw  material 
upon  a  competitor ! 

Our  machinery  was  scattered  through  two  buildings. 
We  gathered  it  all  into  one  building.  This  immediately 
cut  out  a  great  deal  of  trucking.  On  some  of  the  old 
jobs  I  calculated  that  the  cost  of  unnecessary  transporta- 
tion within  the  plant  was  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
machine  work  on  the  material. 

Remember,  we  had  no  extra  money  with  which  to 
make  large  improvements.  Everything  that  we  did 
had  to  be  on  the  least  expensive  scale. 

For  certain  operations  we  brought  in  automatic  ma- 
chineiy ;  not  much  at  a  time  but  piece  by  piece,  whenever 
we  found  that  it  would  pay  for  itself.  We  studied  every 
pos.sible  operation  with  the  cost  sheet;  and  whenever 
we  found  that  it  could  be  done  at  a  saving  with  an  au- 
tomatic machine,  we  found  out  how  much  that  machine 
would  co.st  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  work  that  it  would 
do  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Then,  if  the  investment 
promised  a  profit,  we  made  it. 

The  wages  in  the  shops  used  to  be  paid  on  the  day 
basis.  We  gradually  shifted  over  enlii'cly  from  the 
day  to  what  is  called  the  "task  and  bonus"  basis — with 
the  consent  of  the  workmen.  We  got,  b,y  means  of  stop- 
watch records,  standard  times  on  every  operation  in 
the  place.  A  "standard  time"  is  the  time  in  which  the 
task  ouglit  to  be  done  b.y  a  man  working  perfectly.  Then 
we  made  an  allowance  for  personal  needs — because  a 
man  is  not  always  working  perfectly — and  set  a  shop 
standard  which  was  less  than  the  ideal  standard  and 
which  any  reasonably  competent  workman  could  reach 
in  a  day.  A  workman  was  paid  a  day's  wage  if  he  made 
his  standard  production  and  one  half  of  the  day's  rate 
for  his  production  over  and  above  the  standard.  That 
is,  if  the  standard  was  one  hundred  and  the  workman 
turned  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  an  article,  he  would 
get  twenty-five  per  cent,  added  to  his  wage.  Every 
workman  in  the  shop  increased  his  wages,  while  our 
costs  of  labor,  in  proportion  to  output,  dropped.  We 
saved  forty  per  cent,  in  labor  costs  alone,  and  yet  everj' 
man  in  the  place  earned  m&re  than  he  had  ever  earned. 
There  were  no  spectacular  changes.  Not  a  pennj'  of 
additional  capital  was  put  in ;  and  yet,  just  by  steadily 
working,  first  on  one  point  and  then  on  another,  and 
by  carefully  following  every  detail,  the  company  turned 
from  losing  money  to  making  money.  We  did  not  have 
a  single  advantage  —  there  was  never  an  abnormal  de- 
mand for  our  product.  We  simply  plugged  with  our 
heads  as  well  as  our  hands. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  plugging.  It  does  not  give 
much  opportunity  for  fireworks,  but  it  does  get  there. 
It  is  one  thing  to  get  a  great  big  idea  and  go  up  with 
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it  like  a  rocket ;  but  most  of  us  never  have  an  idea  big 
enough  to  carry  all  before  it.  We  just  have  to  plug 
about  twenty-four  hours  a  day  or  so  and  try  to  make 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two.  A  few  lucky  or  fai'-see- 
ing  men  come  in  with  the  tide,  but  tlie  great  majority 
of  us  never  drop  into  anything  "soft."  Take  promo- 
tions. All  my  promotions  have  come  unexpectedly,  and 
I  believe  that  most  promotions  come  that  way.  The 
best-laid  plans  rarely  workout  —  a  man  is  hardly  ever 
best  qualified  for  the  job  that  he  thinks  he  is  best  qual- 
ified for,  and  T  liave  noticed  no  end  of  men  curtailing 
their  o])portunities  by  paying  more  attention  to  the  job 
ahead  than  to  their  own. 

In  these  days  very  worth-whie  employers  pay  much, 
if  any,  attention  to  seniority  or  to  promoting  through 
successive  grades,  as  in  the  army.  We  built  up  our 
present  organization  almost  entirely  by  taking  men  who 
were  already  employed  with  us  and  putting  them  into 
diffei-ent  jobs.  For  instance,  I  promoted  the  bookkeeper 
to  purchasing  agent.  •  He  had  a  good  knowledge  of  ma- 
terials; he  knew  what  things  ought  to  cost,  and  also  he 
had  a  personality  tliat  was  being  wasted  over  the  books. 
But  the  man  whom  I  put  in  his  place,  although  an  ex- 
ceedingl.v  good  t)ookkeeper,  began  to  look  at  once  toward 
becoming  purchasing  agent !  As  a  consequence  lie  fell 
down  on  tlie  bookkeeping. 

We  had  a  factory  superintendent  who  had  a  broad 
knowledge  of  processes  and  methods  but  he  absotitely 
lacked  executive  ability.  He  could  not  manage  men. 
Therefore  as  a  factory  superintendent  he  was  a  failni-e. 
Tlie  place  for  him  was  at  the  held  of  the  order  depart- 
ment. There  he  could  use  all  of  his  knowledge  in  plan- 
ning work  and  materials  —  and  he  could  do  nearly  all 
of  the  work  himself.  He  did  not  have  to  handle  men.  I 
made  the  former  purchasing  agent  treasurer.  There  is 
an  idea  that  a  treasurer  ought  principally  to  know 
credits  and  collections  and  financial  management.  A 
trea.surer  does  have  to  know  these  things;  but  in  addi- 
tion he  ought  to  know  the  business. 

I  found  several  young  college  boys  in  executive  jiosi- 
tions  —  there  had  been  an  idea  that  the  i)Ossession  of  a 
sheepskin  was  important.  I  changed  these  men  to  less 
important  positions  and  put  men  who  had  been  with 
the  company  ten  or  twelve  years  in  their  places.  The 
best  of  the  college  men  thanked  me  and  later  said  that 
they  had  felt  out  of  place  because  of  their  want  of  ex- 
perience. 

Nothing,  to  m.v  mind,  is  silier  than  thinking  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  fairly  old  and  is  "set"  in  his  ways  there 
is  nothing  to  learn  from  him.  He  is  the  man  to  learn 
from;  and  once  he  discovers  that  you  are  honestly  trying 
to  find  the  best  way  to  do  anything,  he  will  be  the  first 
to  help  you  work  out  new  suggestions.  We  iiavc  one 
salesman  who  is  seventy-two  years  o!d  —  and  he  is  the 
best  salesman  I  ever  saw.  He  was  formerly  the  su]ier- 
intendent  of  the  Pitttsburgh  Division  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  he  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years.  He  not  only  knows  every  jKissible  u.ser  of  fiber 
in  hLs  district,  but  also  what  kind  of  fiber  the  man  ought 
to  use.  He  does  not  sell  —  he  is  the  adviser  for  his 
customers  and  he  represents  them  as  much  as  he  does 
us.  We  have  another  salesman  who  is  sixty-eight  years 
old.  If  there  are  two  better  salesmen  anywhere  in  the 
country  than  these  men,  I  would  like  to  see  them! 


HOW  "J.  &  C."  GOT  ITS  NAME 

The  ".].  &^  ('■'  Portable  Rosser.  regarding  which 
there  has  been  much  favorable  comment  of  late,  is  the 
joint  invention  of  H.  L.  Grouse,  Washburn,  Me.,  and 
Carl  Johnson,  ('olby,  Aroostook  Co..  Me.  The  original 
idea  as  fo  the  principle  of  the  machine,  must  be  cre- 
dited to  Crouse,  while  the  working  (Hit  of  the  details, 
was  largel.v  the  work  of  Johnson,  who  is  a  first  class 
mechanic. 

The  principle  of  the  machine  is  to  rotate  and  ad- 
vance the  wood  by  spur  rolls,  much  similar  to  the 
method  employed  in  the  Moreau  barker,  while  the 
bark  is  removed  by  knives,  revolving  ver.v  rapidly  on  a 
small  planer  head.  This  planer  head  is  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  a  ladder,  and  part  of  its  weight  is  carried 
by  a  compression  spring,  and,  the  balance  bears  di- 
rectly on  the  stick  being  rossed. 

The  elevation  of  the  head  is  controlled  by  a  lever, 
and  the  depth  of  cut  of  knives,  is  also  controlled  by  a 
lever  operating  a  rolling  gauge,  bearing  directly  on 
the  stick  of  wood. 

The  drive  of  the  planer  head  is  positive,  and  the 
drive  of  the  spur  rolls,  variable. 

The  original  "J.  &  C."  Rosser  was  made  largely  of 
wood,  even  to  the  planer  head,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained even  with  that  crude  machine  were  so  en- 
couraging that  Crouse  continiied  to  make  tests  and 
improvements,  until  he  developed  the  ])resent  compact, 
rigid,  efficient  machine,  that  has  been  giving  satis- 
faction in  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the 
T^nited  States. 

The  manufacturers  claim  for  this  rosser  reduced 
waste  of  wood  and  to  substantiate  their  claim,  they 
submit  the  figures  of  a  certified  test  as  follo^vs: 

Test  made  at  Colby  Siding,  Me.  September  17,  1920. 
in  the  presence  of : 

n.  B.  Burr,  Bangor,  Me. 

a.  F.  Higgins,  Presque  Isle,  ]\le. 

In    the    interests    of: 

Stebbins  Lumber  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Before  Ross.  After  Ross.  Loss 

No.    of    Pieces        40  40  0  0% 

Weight  of  wood     2232#         n77#  455#     20% 

fiirth  999"  920"  79"  8% 

Content  0.5  eels         0.46  0.04         8% 

Note :  Wood  had  been  cut  four  months,  and  diy 
piled,  40%  fir. 

In  addition  to  its  econoniv  of  wood,  it  is  a  really 
portable  machine. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  machine  are  the  J.  &  C. 
Portable  Rosser  Co.,  Washburn,  I\Ie.,  and  the  Smith 
Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fredericton,  X.  B. 


All  art.s  acknowledge  that  then  only  we  know  certainly 
when  we  can  define;  for  definition  is  that  which  refines 
the  pure  essence  of  things  from  the  circumstance. — John 
Milton. 


REGULAR  CELLULOSE  DIVISION  OF  A.  C.  S. 

The  (Cellulose  Division  ol'  tlie  American  Chemical 
Society  has  recentl.v  been  authorized  as  a  i)ermanent 
division  of  the  Society  and  wishes  to  enroll  as  mem- 
bers in  the  division  all  those  who  are  interested  in  cel- 
lulose chemistry  either  from  a  scientific  or  practical 
standpoint.  All  members  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  wishing  to  become  members  of  this  division 
are  requested  to  send  their  name  and  liusiness  connec- 
tion together  with  one  dollar   ($1.00)   for  dues  to  the 

Secretary,  L.  F.  Hawley,  Forest  Products  Tjaboratory, 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


February  15,  1923 
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The  Paper  Mills  a  I  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  PAPER  MILLS,  LTD. 

An  aerial  photograph  of  the  newest  paper  mill  in  Quebec,  prepared  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  by  Fairchild  Aerial 
Services,  Ltd.,  showing  the  layout  of  the  plant,   docking   facilities   on  the   St.   Lawrence   River,   with   other  plants   and   city 

in  the  distance.     This  picture  is  the  first  of  a  series. 


QUALITY 

By  S.  B.  COPELAND, 

Vice  Pres.  &  Res.  Mgr.  Eastern  Mfg.  Co. 

The  continued  success  of  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lisliment  in  any  line  depends  primarih-  upon  tlie  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  produced.  This  is  partiouhirly  true 
of  the  fine  paper  business,  and  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  proper  quality  is  increasesd  by  the  fact 
that  many  points  of  quality  can  not  be  accurately 
measured  by  definite  standards,  but  depend  very  large- 
ly on  personal  judgment.  Many  and  various  are  the 
troubles  which  are  encountered  and  must  be  overcome. 
One  of  the  most  bothersome  of  these  is  the  elimination 
of  dirt,  for  an  otherwise  excellent  sheet  maj-  be  com- 
pletely ruined  because  it  is  not  clean.  The  sources  of 
dirt  are  many,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  "eternal 
vigilance"  is  the  price  of  clean  paper. 


The  market  for  fine  papers  is  an  highly  competitive 
one,  and  during  tlie  next  few  years  it  is  going  to  be  a 
question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Quality  will  be 
the  chief  determining  factor,  more  so  than  ever  before. 
It  is  our  aim  to  produce  pulp  and  paper  not  only  equal 
to  that  of  our  competitors,  but  the  very  bests  in  every 
respect  that  it  is  possible  to  produce.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  and  maintained  without  the  earnest, 
\\hole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  whole  organisation 
down  to  the  last  man  and  woman  in  it. 

At  the  present  time  an  uuusuall.v  intensive  campaign 
is  being  waged  against  defects  of  any  and  all  kinds  and 
jiarticularly  dirt.  The  object  of  this  communication  is 
to  make  sure  that  every  individual  in  the  organization 
knows  what  the  situation  is,  in  order  that  they  may  the 
more  understandingly  co-operate  and  do  their  part.  In 
all  of  our  work  let  each  of  us  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  QUALITY  COUNTS ! 
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Progress  In  Water-Power  Development 

(Extracted  from  the  Monthly  Review  of  Agricultural 

and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada,  published  by 

the    Department    of    Colonization    and 

Development  of  the  C.  P.  R.) 


One  of  Canada's  greatest  resources  is  comprised  in 
its  wealth  of  water-powers.  In  this  respect  the  Dom- 
inion takes  second  place  only  to  the  United  States  in 
the  extent  of  power  availal)le.  maintains  the  same  re- 
lative position  in  horse-iiowcr  available  per  capita  of 
l)opnlati(m,  following  Norway,  and  again  occupies  the 
second  place  after  the  Scandinavian  country  in  per 
capita  hydro  develojiment.  The  development  of  Can- 
adian water-power  resources  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  national  iirogress  in  recent  years,  and  prob- 
ably no  other  industrial  factor  has  been  so  largely 
resi)onsible  for  the  employment  of  capital  and  indi- 
rectly for  the  development  of  other  industries.  The 
bearing  of  Canada's  great  water-power  resources  upon 
the  future  manufacturing  status  of  the  country  is 
significant  and  is  rapidly  transforming  the  Dominion 
from  a  country  almost  wholly  agricultural  to  one  in 
which  manufacturing  interests  are  of  great  and  grow- 
ing importance. 

There  has  just  been  ])ublislu'd  by  the  Dominion 
Water  Power  Branch  a  furtlier  and  up-to-date  state- 
ment of  water-power  development  in  Canada,  cover- 
ing the  period  up  to  November  1st,  1922,  and  this  re- 
veals the  substantial  progress  effected  in  the  past  few- 
years  in  hydro  development  in  all  parts  of  Canada  and 
the  greater  part  Canada's  water-powers  have,  in  the 
last  decade,  come  to  play  in  the  Dominion's  industrial 
life.  The  recorded  power  available  throughout  the 
Dominion,  under  conditions  of  ordinary  minimum  flow, 
is  18,255,000  h.p.  The  water-power  available  under 
estimated  flow  for  maximum  development,  i.e.,  de- 
pendable for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  is  32,- 
076,000  h.p. 

An  analysis  of  the  water-power  plants  scattered 
from  coast  to  coast  gives  an  average  machine  installa- 
tion of  30  p.c.  greater  than  the  six  month  flow  max- 
imum power.  Applying  this,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  at  present  recorded  water-power  resources  of  the 
Dominion  will  permit  of  a  turbine  installation  of  41,- 
700,000  h.p.  In  other  words,  the  present  turbine  instal- 
lation represents  only  7  per  cent  of  th  present  recorded 
water-power  resources. 

Recent  Progress 

During  the  year  1921  the  readjustment  of  values 
following  war-time  inflation  made  substantial  pro- 
gress, but  necessarily  brought  in  its  train  many  busi- 
ness and  financial  difficulties  and  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  trading  circles  generally  which  led  to  a  reluctance 
of  capital  to  embark  upon  new  enterprise.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  however,  that  the  hydro-electric  indus- 
try, though  naturally  affected  by  the  general  depres- 
sion, suffered  no  set-back,  and  in  fact  the  hor.se-powei 
installed  during  1921,  300,000  h.p.,  stamps  1921  as  on.- 
of  the  most  progressive  years  in  Canadian  water- 
power  history. 

The  2,269,659  h.p.  at  present  installed  throughout 
the  Dominion  is  apportioned  to  the  following  uses.  A 
total  of  2,164,870  h.p.  in  central  electric  stations  for 
general   distribution    purposes,   such   as  the   operation 


of  street  railways,  operation  of  mines,  operation  of 
electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurgical  industries, 
operation  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  for  general  in- 
tlustrial,  municipal,  and  domestic  use.  A  total  of  484,- 
22S  h.p.  is  installed  in  pulp  and  paper  mills.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  used  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
160,577  h.p.  purchased  from  the  central  electric  station 
installation.  A  total  of  320,561  h.p.  is  installed  in  in- 
dustries other  than  central  electric  stations  and  pulp 
and  paper  mills.  The  total  installation  for  the  Dom- 
inion averages  338  h.p.  per  thousand  population,  a 
figure  which  jjlaces  Canada  second  only  to  Norway  in 
the  ])er  capita  utilization  of  water-power  among  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  Central  Station  Industry 
By  far  the  most  important  use  to  which  development 
of  water-power  has  been  applied  in  Canada  has  been 
ill  connection  with  the  central  electric  station  industry. 
The  extent  of  this  industry  and  the  important  rela- 
tionship which  power  bears  to  it  is  measured  by  the 
fact  that  97.2  per  cent  of  the  power  actually  generated 
is  developed  by  the  use  of  water-power  and  that  there 
is  now  invested  some  $501,400,000  in  hydro-electric 
plants  and  systems  engaged  in  the  production,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  electrical  energy  for  sale. 
Throughout  the  Dominion  there  are  269  hj'dro-elec- 
tric  central  stations  with  an  installed  turbine  capacity 
of  2,164,870  h.p.  or  a  generator  installation  of  1,633,- 
140  k.v.s.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  this  total 
turbine  capacity  1,501,491  h.p.  is  installed  in  commer- 
cial or  privately  owned  stations,  while  663,379  h.p.  is 
installeil  in  municipal  or  publicly  owned  stations.  The 
units  vary  in  size  from  10  h.p.  to  the  60,000  h.p.  tur- 
bines recently  installed  in  the  Queenston  development 
project  and  which  are  the  largest  water  turbines  any- 
where installed.  The  tui'bine  rmits  of  the  industry 
average  3,425  h.p.  whilst  the  average  installation  of 
the  central  stations  is  8,088  h.p. 

Continued  and  systematic  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  further  development  of  the  industry.  New  units 
are  being  installed,  new  plants  constructed,  and  new 
projects  investigated  to  meet  the  growing  domestic 
and  industrial  demand  for  cheap  hydro-electric 
energy. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
The  manner  in  which  water-power  has  influenced 
and  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  jiulj)  and  jiaper 
industi-y  throughont  the  Dominion  is  demonstrated 'by 
the  power  statistics  of  the  industry.  Cheap  nu)tive 
power  is  almost  as  important  to  the  production  of 
pulp  and  paper  as  is  the  abundant  supply  of  raw  mater- 
ial in  the  fact  that  it  takes  practically  100  h.  ]).  to 
make  a  ton  of  paper  per  day.  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  the  motive  power  used  in  this  industry  is 
practically  restricted  to  hydraulic  energy  and  that 
Canada's  high  position  in  the  pulp  and  paper  field 
rests  largely  on  adequate  and  abundant  water-powei- 
well  distributed  among  extensive  forest  reserves. 


Fobniar' 
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WHOSE  FATHER  IS  THIS? 
He  Was  Thought  Dead,  But  Is  Alive 

Tlu'ie  has  conic  to  I  he  haiuls  of  the  editor,  the 
letter  which  is  rcjjroduced  licrewith.  The  eouteids 
have  liccii  hi-oiigiit  to  tlie  attention  oi"  "Mv.  Howard 
Sniitli  peoph'  in  Montreal.  I)ut  it  is  quite  evident  from 
tlie  fact  that  Mr.  Smith's  fatlier  cannot  be  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  ehaphiin's  letter.  It  seems  quite 
l)rohal)le  therefore  that  the  name  of  Smith,  as  given, 
is  merely  an  assumed  name,  but  there  ai'c  sufficient 
other  data  jriven  in  the  letter  so  that  if  any  knows 
of  two  brothers  wlio  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  paper 
industry  in  iiositions  apjiroximating  those  s'^'''ii  '" 
item  3  of  the  letter,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  es- 
tablish the  correct  relation  with  the  subject  of  the 
letter.  Since  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mafrazine  is  read  in 
every  Canadian  Pulj)  and  Paper  Mill,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  editor  tliat  every  i-eader  will  give  this  matter 
serious  thouglit,  and  lend  his  efforts  to  discovery  who 
the  two  men  are  whose  father  is  in  the  hospital  in 
England,  and  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
anyone  who  per  chance  may  be  the  ones  referred  to. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows : 
Holl)orn  >.V;  Fiiisbury  IIos|)ita] 
Archway  Road 
I'pper  Ilollowav   X   19 

January  2ii(l.  1923. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Would  you  let  me  know  whether  someone  whom  I 
have  in  this  hospital  is  in  any  way  related  to  you.  I 
am  writing  on  my  own  initiative,  because  tlie  patient 
has  said  that  you  imagine  he  has  for  many  years 
been  dead,  and  when  I  asked  why  'he  did  not  commu- 
nicate with  you,  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
re-open  the  wound  that  the  thought  of  his  death  oc- 
casioned you  ten  years  ago  —  when  you  understood 
he  had  gone  down  on  the  Titanic.  It  was  not  your 
father  but  a  seaman  by  the  same  name.  Your  father 
is  hei-e  lying  in  the  hospital,  now  some  years  paralysed 
one  side,  but  otherwise  most  active.  I  have  a  deep 
respect  for  him.  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  noble  soul. 
If  I  told  him  you  were  being  written  to,  he  would  be 
far  from  pleased,  biit  I  must  let  you  know,  I  feel  it 
my  duty. 

The  name  he  has  over  his  bed,  (which  may  not  be 
his  real  one,  for  he  appears  not  to  wish  to  be  Icnown, 
and  keeps  to  himself)  —  the  name  is  ]Mr.  Smitli.  But 
in  case  the  name  is  an  assumed  one.  I  write  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  by  which  you  might  recognize  your 
fatiier.  if  in  ease  he  be  your  father. 

1.  He  has  lead  a  seafaring  life,  sailing  all  over  the 
world.  Once  he  was  shipwrecked  and  afloat  for  most 
of  a  week  before  being  picked  up. 

2.  His  wife  died  some  years  ago,  and  he  promised  not 
to  leave  England  again,  but  be  buried  with  her. 

3.  He  says  he  has  two  sons  in  Montreal,  one  the 
manager  and  the  other  engineer  of  the  Paper  Mills. 

4.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and  rather  prominent,  look- 
ing of  times  grey.  His  nose  is  straight  and  prominent. 
He  wears  a  short  beard  and  moustache.  The  features 
are  there  of  a  strong  and  decided  character,  (which 
I  should  say  he  possesses). 

5.  He  says  he  gave  his  sons  a  good  education,  Jind  he 
is  ver>'  anxious  not  to  spoil  their  peace  and  happini'ss 
by  letting  them  know  of  his  whereabouts  in  hos])ital. 

Again  I  say  I  write  quite  on  my  own  responsibility. 
If  tliis  is  your  father,  he  would  value  your  thought  of 
him.  but  when  you  write  perhajis  it  would  be  better  to 


address  letters  c  o  Chaplain  and  1  will  break  the  news 
to  him  —  that  i  have  written  you.  Or  if  you  care  to 
write  direct,  would  vou  let  me  have  a  letter  too  to 
say  you  are  writing.  In  any  ease  I  would  be  obliged  if 
you  would  write  me  to  say  wliether  or  not  Mr.  Smith 
is  your  father. 

Helieve  iiie,  I  um  sincerely  yours 

(Signed)     W.   E.   Oswald   Parry, 
Chaplain  of  Hospital  and  Viear  of  St.  Andrew's 
Whitehall  Park,  London  N.  19. 


DON'T  INFRINGE  THIS  PATENT 

The  Editor, 

"Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada": 

Dear  Sir, — "Bill  tlie  Papermaker"  in  his  article  on 
"Wire  Troubles"  on  page  2019  of  your  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 21.st.  1922,  refers  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  uninter- 
rupted vacuum  in  the  Boxes  on  the  life  of  the  Paper 
ilachine  Wires. 

He  omits,  however,  a  number  of  important  factors. 

Bill  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  seam  of  a  wire 
is  placed  under  considerable  strain  merely  by  the  quick 
change  in  its  passage  from  the  Boxes  under  vacuum  to 
the  intervening  spaces  under  atmospheric  pressure  be- 
tween the  Boxes. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  wire,  and  particularly 
the  seam,  is  much  more  strained  when  it  "knocks" 
against  the  edge  of  each  of  the  Suction  Boxes. 

This  "knock,"  particularly  with  high  speed  Ma- 
chines, is  in  reality  a  high  |)owered  impact. 

In  a  papermaking  machine  where  the  section  Iioxes 
are  spaced  apart,  this  impact  is  repeated  afresh  on 
each  of  them,  which  means  that  in  an  average  fast 
running  news  machine  with  eight  suction  boxes  the 
seam  of  the  wire  receives  eight  hard  knocks  over  the 
wire's  own  length. 

As.suming  the  length  of  the  wii-e  to  the  100'  and  the 
paper  machine  to  iam  at  900'  per  minute,  it  means  that 
the  seam  of  the  wire  receives  72  hard  Icnocks  a  min- 
ute. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  oi  uninterrupted  va- 
cuum, the  eight  conjoined  suction  boxes  have  only  one 
edge  against  which  the  seam  of -the  wire  can  knock,  so 
that  under  the  same  conditions  as  outlined  above  there 
are  only  nine  knocks  again.st  the  seam  per  minute  as 
compared  with  seventy-two  knocks  under  the  old  svs- 
tern. 

Another  feature  to  which  Bill  has  not  referred  is 
that  with  the  conjoined  boxes  a  materiallv  lower  va- 
cuum can  be  employed,  obtaining  just  as  drv  a  sheet 
as  before,  and  con.sequently  substantiallv  reducing  the 
friction  between  the  wire  and  the  boxes. 

When  the  boxes  are  used  apart,  some  of  the  water 
which  has  been  removed  by  the  vacuum  in  the  boxes 
and  remains  suspended  in  the  wire,  returns  to  the  sheet 
m  Its  passage  from  one  box  to  another. 

The  main  reason,  however,  whv  a  lesser  amount  of 
vacuum  is  applied  to  the  conjoined  boxes  is  that  this 
method  avoids  tlie  inrush  of  air  between  the  wire  and 
the  box  on  each  of  its  edges. 

If  there  are  eight  .section  boxes  u.sed  on  one  paper 
making  machine  the  inrush  of  air  takes  place  on  the 
sixteen  edges  of  the  eight  boxes,  while  if  the  ei-ht 
boxes  are  conjoined  the  inrush  can  onlv  take  place'^on 
two  edges,  thus  saving  STi/a  of  the  loss. 

It  IS  simply  means  that  a  small  fraction  of  the  vacuum 
can  do  the  same  work  even  more  efficienth-  than  the 
whole  vacuum  does  now  by  national  and  scientific  at)- 
pbcation.  ' 
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For  tlie  inforniittion  of  lliosc  of  your  readei-s  who  arc 
not  aware  of  the  fad.  we  may  add  that  wo  hokl  Cana- 
dian PattMits  for  I  Ik-  use  and  application  of  uninter- 
rupted vaenuni  in  the  seetion  boxes. 

We  are  always  ready  to  fi'ive  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience to  those  interested,  and  to  grant  them  licenses 
on  very  reasonai)le  and  moderate  terms. 

It  lias  been  shown  that  uninterrupted  vacuum  not 
only  increases  the  life  of  the  wire,  but  has  many  other 
advantages,  already  through  the  .small  amount  of  va- 
cuum cmployeil,  suidi  as  reduced  two-sidedness  in 
tinted  sheets,  a  saving  of  fibre  as  well  as  of  filler,  to 
nanu'  onlv  a  few. 

late  J.  MAKX  &  Co. 
Faithfnliv  Yours, 

k.  J.  JIAHX, 

ROBINMARX. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Fitzpatrick-Kernan 

The  Private  Chapel  al  '■Spencer  Wood"  was  .the 
scene  of  a  quiet  but  pretty  wedding  at  eleven  o'clock 
a.m.,  Feb.  8,  when  Miss  Alice  Fitzpatrick,  second 
daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
jiatrick,  Lieutenant-Governoi-  of  the  Province  and  Lady 
Fitzpatriek  was  married  to   ;\Ir.   Robert  Peebles  Ker- 


ME.  ROBERT  P.  KERNAN 

nan,  \" ice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Don- 
Mocona  Pulp  and  Pajier  C()mpany.  The  chapel  was 
tastefully  dreoralcd  with  liilies  aiul  roses  and  the 
ceremony,  which  was  ])erformed  by  Rev.  Fahter  Con- 
nolly, Rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Father  Maguire,  Parish  priest  of  Sillery,  was  attended 
])y  members  of  both  families.  The  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  i)y  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatriek,  while  Mr.  Frank 
Kerium,  bi-other  of  the  gi-oom,  acted  as  best  man. 
.Messi's.  Ai'liiur  Fitzi)atrick,  K.C.,  brother  of  the  bride, 
Mr.  Warnick-Kcnuin,  Mr.  Francis  Kernan  and  Tjieut.- 
Col.  Frank  Stanton  w^ere  ushers.  After  the  ceremony 
breakfast  was  served  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kernan  left 
for  their  honeymoon  trip  to  the  United  States.  On 
their  return  tliey  will  reside  in  Quebec. 


Brown — Chahoon 

Southern  smilax  ami  sjiriug  flowers-  were  ehariiiingly 
arranged  in  St.  Stephens's  Church,  (irand'Mei'c,  Que., 
while  Easier  lilies  decorated  the  altar  foi'  the  marriage, 
last  Wednesday  evening  of  Mary  Elizal)eth,  eldest 
daughter  of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chahoon.  Jr..  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  ^Ir.  William  McEchron,  of 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y..  who  was  a  pioneei'  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  also  of  Senator 
George  Chahoon,  of  New  York  State,  to  Mr.  George 
Edwin  P>rown,  formerly  of  Wollaston,  Mass.,  now  a 
member  of  the  Woodlands  Division  of  the  Laurentid" 
Company.  Limited.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Lcniuix  Williams,  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Moorhead,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Grand 'Mere.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  out-of-town  guests,  including  the  members 
of  the  two  families,  and  the  limited  space  in  the  church, 
the  number  of  those  witnessing  the  ceremony  was  of 
necessity  restricted.  At  eight  o'clock  the  bridal  pro- 
cession entered  the  church  preceded  by  the  maid  of 
hon(u-.  Miss  Margaret  McEchron  Chahoon.  sister  of 
the  bride,  followed  by  the  brides-maids.  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Townsend,  of  Cooperstown,  N.Y". ;  Miss  Jane  Hic- 
kok,  of  Harrisburg.  Penn. ;  Miss  Isabelle  Rockeferrer. 
of  New  York  city,  and  Miss  Eliza  Talbot,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  all  of  whom  were  school  friends  of  the  bride  at 
Westover.  The  bride  was  given  in  mariage  \>y  her 
father,  Mr.  Geoi-ge  Chahoon,  Jr.  At  the  chancel  stejis 
with  the  bride-groom  was  his  i)est  man,  Mr.  Stanlev- 
llarvey-Smith,  of  London.  England.  The  ushers  were 
All-.  W.  Dicker  Stroud,  Mr.  T.  Rogie  McLagan.  Mont- 
real; JMr.  Ilarcoui*  Powel,  Quebec,  and  Mr.  llerbei't 
Moate,  of  Wimbledon,  England.  The  wedding  music 
was  played  by  the  Ritz  orchestra,  of  ]Montreal,  which 
also  played  for  the  reception  following  the  chui'ch 
service,  at  the  Laurentide  Club. 


THE    ASPEN 


Wliere  all  the  rivers  northward  riui 
Beyond  the  Height  of  Land, 

And  where  the  law  is  just  a  gun, 
The  .iudge  a  steady  hand, 

The  feeble  aspen  of  the  South 
Becomes  an  artie  king. 

And  so  the  man  who  journeys  where 

The  road  to  Hudson's  lies, 
His  wine  the  shai-p  Canadian  air, 

His  compass  in  the  skies, 
Grows  stronger  like  the  aspen  tree 

That  in  the  North  appears — 
Takes  on  the  stature  presently 

Of  arctic  pioneers. — Douglas  Malloch. 


HOW    TO    USE    COAL 


With  the  object  of  investigating  the  feasibility  of 
adapting  Canadian  soft  coal  to  furnace  use,  Hon. 
Charles  Stewart,  Minister  of  tihe  Interior,  is  organiz- 
ing a  connnittee  of  coal  and  mining  experts  under  the 
cliairmanship  of  Dr.  Charles  Camsell,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Mines.  In  addition'  to  other  duties  the  conunittce 
will  also  give  considerable  attention  to  educating  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  best  means  of  using  coal. 


Fcl.nmiv  1.-),  1923 
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l);imn<ro  ostiniwited  at  $50,000  was  oaus'^il  fo  tlic  l)ox 
aiul  laliol  (lepartiiK-iit  of  tlic  II.  -T.  .Tones  ].illi<i<ri-aphiiig' 
plant  oil  Dunda.s  Str('<>t.  Loiulon,  on  Feb.  8th.  The 
fire  is  believed  to  have  started  from  waste  in  an  e'.cvator 
shaft. 

Master  painters  of  America,  who  held  their  annual 
eonvenlion  in  Toronto  last  week,  endorsed  the  eritieism 
made  by  Frank  M.  Seluilz,  of  Newark,  New  Jerse.v,  of 
the  American  wallpaper  which  has  lieen  manufactured 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  niianimously  suiiported 
the  resolution  that  a  eoniiiiittee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  discuss  an  improved  iiroduct  with  ])aper  manufact- 
urers Mr.  Schulz  said  tiiat  master  jiainters  in  Ihr  United 
States  cities  were  recommending  the  use  of  paint  in  pre- 
ference to  paper.  He  said  that  the  stock  in  nian.\-  in- 
stances was  inferior  to  the  pre-war  product,  and  1hat 
the  paper  was  so  soft  and  pulpy  that  it  '\\as  frc(iuently 
next  to  impossible  for  the  mechanic  to  hang  it.  He  also 
declared  that  designers  of  wallpapers  had  lost  their 
creative  possibilities,  and  that  harmony  in  the  making 
of  wallpapers  was  not  considered  toda.v. 

Concerning  the  decision  of  the  Ontario  Govei-nment 
to  assume  control  of'  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Abitibi 
River  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  a  lease  on  the 
develo]nnent  of  Island  Falls  liy  the  Hollinger  Conso- 
lidated gold  mines,  it  has  been  learned  that  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company  is  not  disposed  to  re.in- 
qnish  what  is  claimed  as  "prior"  rights  and  that  the 
probable  course  that  may  be  pursued  in  the  event  of 
Premier  Drnry  pressing  his  present  plan,  will  be  to 
appeal  to  the  Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa  on  the 
grounds  that  tlie  Abitibi  River  is  a  navigable  stream 
and  thereby  nnder  the  jnridiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  such  matters  a.s  are  now  in 
(piestion.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  to  M'hat  explana- 
tion will  be  given  with  regard  to  the  nndisputed  author- 
ity hitherto  held  by  the  Ontario  Government  over  the 
Abitibi  wherein  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company 
itself  lias  been  given  leases  on  Iro(iuois  Fal  s  and  Twin 
Falls,  and  where  over  fifty  llioiisand  horse  power  are 
now  being  developed. 

The  many  friends  in  the  jniper  trade  of  V.  '!'.  Haiie.v, 
Toronto  manager  for  the  RoUaiid  Paper  Comi)any,  will 
regret  to  learn  that  he  underwent  a  serious  oiieration  at 
a  hospital  in  Toronto  last  week.  An  early  recovery  is 
hoped  for. 

The  sympathy  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  paper  and 
lumber  circles  will  be  extended  to  George  B.  Van  Bla- 
ricom,  Toronto,  of  the  Canada  Lumbernian.  whose  wife, 
Eva  Minnie  Mix,  Foi-merly  of  Ottawa,  passed  awa.v  after 
an  extended  illness  at  the  family  residence  in  Toronto. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  Belleville  for  interment. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  Franklin  Paper  Company. 
Holyoke.  Ma.ss.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  last 
week. 

J.  B.  Larkin,  of  the  Federal  Pajier  Comiiany.  ]\Ioiit- 
real,  called  on  the  Toronto  ]5a|)er  trade  last  week." 

G.  W.  Finlay,  of  the  Strathconc  Paper  Company, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Toronto  last  week  on  business. 

Among  the  "grip"'  victims  in  Toronto  last  week  was 
R.  J.  Flynn,  of  the  Biintin.  Reid  Compan.\-,  who  was 
laid  up  for  several  days. 

The  many  friends  of  Bert  Bradshaw,  of  Gradshaw, 


Liinilcd,  wax  papci-  niaiiufarluicis.  will  regret  lo  learn 
that  he  is  laid  up  with  ilmess.  The  many  friends  of 
I.  H.  AVeldon,  President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Compan.v,  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  were  pleased 
to  greet  him  last  week  after  over  a  week's  indisposition 
from  la  grippe  which  confined  him  to  his  bed. 

It  is  re]iorte(l  at  Port  Arthur  that  negotiations  arc 
nnder  way  between  representatives  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Pajier  Company  and  the  owners  of  the  Longlac  and 
Nenagami  concession  which  are  located  east  of  liake 
.\ipigon.  and  that  the  proposal  is  to  merge  these  with 
the  Black  Sturgeon  and  Pic  limits  already  owned  by  the 
(ireat  Lakes  Company  who  w'onld  proceed  with  the 
whole  develoinnent  as  the  one  scheme.  The  Longlac 
and  Uenagami  concessions  were  sold  by  the  Government 
during  the  depression  of  1921  and  fetched  extremely 
low  prices,  considering  their  timber  value.  The  greater 
part  of  the  timber  is  naturally  tributary  to  Lake  Nipi- 
gon.  although  no  condition  was  attached  making  it 
ob.igatory  on  the  part  of  the  successful  tenderer  tojisc 
Hydro  power,  which  is  available  through  the  Camei-on 
Falls  development   on  either  of  the  concessions. 

Fire  of  mysterious  origin  destroyed  the  large  four- 
storv  and  basement  warehouse  on  Clai'ence  Street,  Lon- 
don, of  Reid  Brothers  &  Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  on 
Feb.  4tli.  The  loss,  which  is  $100,000,  was  covered  by 
insurance  to  the  extent  of  about  80  per  cent. 

.lolin  F.  Ellis,  head  of  the  Barber  &  Ellis  Company, 
Adelaide  Street,  Toronto  has  been  elected  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Crown  Life  Insurance  Company  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Justice  Mowat. 

Dr.  Bernard  Edward  Fernow,  one  of  the  best  kiuiwn 
forestry  experts  in  the  world,  died  a  few  days  ago  at 
his  residence  in  Toronto  after  a  protrasted  illness.  The 
^ate  Dr.  Fernow  was  called  the  father  of  forestry  in 
North  America.  He  established  the  faculty  of  forest  r.\- 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1907.  He  was  Chief 
Forester  for  the  United  States  from  1886  to  1898  and 
was  director  of  the  New  York  States  College  of  Pores- 
try  at  Cornell  Universitv  from  1898  to  1903. 

ilr.  Frank  W.  Clark,  of  the  Gulf  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  is  on  a  visit  to  England  in  connection  with 
business  relating  to  the  British  connections  of  the 
ComiDany. 

Charles  Walmsley  and  Company  (Canada)  Limited, 
have  opened  an  office  in  the  Drummond  Building, 
Montreal.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  re- 
opening the  Longueuil  plant  acquired  from  Armstrong. 
Whitworth  of  Canada,  Limited,  and  it  is  expected 
that  operations  will  be  commenced  early  in  March. 
Newsprint  machines  ordered  bj'  Price  Bros,  will  be 
built  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Taylor  of  H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited  was  a 
visitor  to  Montreal  last  week. 

Mr.  P.  N.  MeCrae,  president  of  the  Brompton  I'ulp 
and  Paper  Company  is  a  patient  in  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Mr.  Arthur  Jewitt,  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the 
Provincial  Pai^er  Mills,  Ijimited.  has  been  on  a  visit 
to  Toronto. 

Mv.  Bruce  Brown,  Vice-president  of  the  T.  B.  Little 
&  Co.,  Montreal,  has  been  among  the  many  suffers  of 
the  influenza  epidemic. 
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A  wide  circle  in  the  paper  trade  will  learn  with 
refiret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Langiois,  the 
Ottawa  i'(>pre.sentative  of  the  Howard  Smith  Pajier 
.Mills,  Limited,  and  local  manager  of  the  Federal  Paper 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Langiois,  who  Avas  38  years 
of  age,  died  on  February  3.  The  funeral  on  the  7th 
inst.  at  Ottawa  was  attended  by  about  200.  Mr.  Lan- 
giois rejiresented  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited for  1")  years.    Tie  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child. 

Tlie  feature  of  tho  Winter  f'arnival  of  Uerlin,  New 
Haini)sliire,  was  the  Northern-  \^ew  Hampshire  Dog 
Sled  Race.  This  was  jiarticipated  in  by  teams  from 
Province  of  Quebec  companies,  Price  Bros.,  and  Holt 
Renfrew  sent  competitors,  other  entrants  being  a  team 
of  Canadian  crossbi-eds  belnging  to  the  Brown  Cori)ora- 
tion.  and  a  team  f  Edward  P.  Clark's  Labrailur  Ini.skics. 
Tile  race  look  jilace  on  twi  days,  and  was  won  by  John 
Leb"I,  Brown  Corporation,  Joe  Dupuis,  Price  Bro.s., 
coming  sccoi\d. 


■A  DUMMY  REHEARSAL'  AT  PAPER  CLUB 

The  members  of  the  Montreal  Paper  Club  have  heard 
man.\-  inspiring  and  educative  talks  at  tlieir  monthly 
hnicheon,  but  they  hav"  listened  to  nothing  better  than 
the  talk  by  "Sir.  John  Clayton,  of. the  Rona  ds  Press  and 
Advertising  Agency,  n  February  13,  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  Mr.  R^  M.'  Maclean  presided.  Mr.  Clayton's 
address  was  entitled,  "A  Dummy  Rehearsal",  but  tliis 
gave  no  clue  to  the  sub.iect  matter,  which  dealt  with 
copy  writing  and  advertising.  His  object  wos  to  show 
the  difference  between  writing  copy  which  lacked  vital- 
ity and  that  which  conveyd  in  a  vivid  manner  a  mes- 
sage to  the  persons  wIkuii  it  was  desired  to  interest  to 
the  point  of  buying. 

A  coi)y  Avritej-  sliuld  endeavor  to  put  liimsclf  in  the 
))lace  of  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  the  advertising  was 
directed — to  visualise  how  the  written  word  would  ap- 
peal to  possible  buyers.  Mr.  Clayton  illustrated  his 
tal.k  with  examples  of  actual  advertisements — folders 
and  pamphlets — of  widely  divei-sified  commodities.  In 
a  dramatic  and  humorous  way  he  pointed  out  their  de- 
fects, and  showed  how  they  could  have  been  written  in 
order  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the  ideas  at  which 
tlie  writers  were  aiming,  and  how  the.v  could  be  trans- 
foi-med  from  dull,  commn  jilace  ])roductions  into  advei'- 
tisements  whicli  would  connnand  attention  and  effect 
.sales.  Tlie  object  of  any  form  of  advertising  is  to  in- 
fluence business,  and  Mr.  Clayton  declared  that  its 
(l(>sign  was  not  of  paramount  importance  provided  it 
brought  results,  even  if  it  broke  many  of  the  laws  lield 
saci-ed  by  some  copy  A\Titers. 


SECOND  MACHINE  TO  MAKE  PAPER 

Ciildnei  C.  11.  L.  Jones,  vice-President  of  the  Fort 
William  Paper  Co.,  and  director  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pnlji  &  Paper  Co.,  in  Fort  William  today,  fi'om  Sault 
Ste.  .Marie,  announces  that  the  second  newsprint  ma- 
cliinc  in  the  F(n-t  William  plant  is  now  in  course  of  cons- 
ti-uclion.  'I'lu'  first  niachiiu',  which  began  to  turn  out 
paper  at  tile  first  of  the  year,  is  working  satisfaetoril.y. 
Col.  Jones  says,  and  tlie  second  machine  is  expected  to 
he  ill  operation  within  a  month,  which  will  give  the 
Fort  William  iilant  an  initial  outinit  of  120  tons  of 
newsprint  jicr  diem. 


RIORDON  CO.  TO  MEET  EXPENSES 
OF    COMMITTEE 

It  was  announced  today  in  a  ciri'ular  to  creditors  of 
the  Kiordon  Comjiany  that  the  ex])(;nses  of  the  credit- 
ors' conmiittee  would  be  ih'f rayed  by  the  company  to 
the  extent  of  $4,000  |i(-r  annum.  This  settles  a  question 
raised  at  the  meeting  held  lici-e  in  November  li.v  credit- 
ors who  were  doubtful  as  to  ihe  ;i(|\isMliility  theii'  being 
further  assessed  in  lliis  connection. 

Tile  circular  further  announces  that  Roy  Caiiipliell 
will  replace  S.  S.  Pe|-r\'.  resigned  as  reprcsental  i  vi^  of 
tlu!  committee.  ^Ir.  I'err.v  is  acting  secretai'v  of  the 
Riordon  Comjiany.  These  arrangements  have  the  aji- 
jn-oval  of  the  8  per  cent  bondholders'  committee. 

The  circular,  signed  by  the  Riordon  Comjjan.v  credit- 
ors' committee. R.  Montague  Davy,  chairman  follows: 

"As  .vou  will  recollect,  the  general  meeting  of 
creditors  held  on  November  16,  1922,  requested  your 
committee  to  continue  to  serve,  and  to  fill  any  vacan- 
cies which  then  existed  or  which  might  occur.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  later  in  the  day  the  two 
vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations  of  W.  S.  Sample 
and  Charles  E.  Eraser  were  accordingly  filled  by  the 
election  of  A.  E.  G.  Madley  of  Montreal,  and  A.  L. 
Perkins,  of  PoAvassan,  Out.  The  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee othei'wise  remains  as  before. 

"A  the  general  meeting,  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  was  discussed,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
who  should  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the  assumption  by 
the  Riordon  Compan.v  of  the  renumeration  of  the  re- 
pi'esentative  and  the  otlier  incidental  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  ccjmmittce,  with  power,  in  event  ol' 
failure,  to  make  an  asse.ssment  upon  the  creditors  to 
produce  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

"We  are  glad  to  inform  you  that  our  discussions  have 
led  tf)  an  arrangenu'iit  by  which  the  expenses  of  the 
creditors,  committee  up  to  ;i  total  of  $4,000  per  annum 
will  be  provided  by  the  coin])any,  and  no  assessment  is 
therefore  necessary  at   this  time. 

"It  has  also  been  arranged  that  Roy  Campbell  will 
act  from  this  time  forward  as  the  representative  of  the 
creditors'  comnu'ttee  in  the  jilaee  of  S.  S.  Perry,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Campbell,  as  acting  secretary  of  the 
Kiordon  Comjiany,  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  the 
creditors  any  s])ecial  information  which  tliey  may  re- 
(|uir(^  or  (o  undertake  on  their  behalf  any  negotiations 
re((uiring  the  services  of  a  re))r(!sentat  ive  constantl.v  on 
hand  to  watch  tlieir  special  interests,  ;ind  we  have  no 
liesitation  in  nnreservedl.v  recommending  you  to  com- 
municate full.v  with  on  any  matter  in  which  you  desire 
information  or  advice. 

"To  this  arrangemeni  the  conniiil  tee  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  represcntiitive  of  the  committee  of  the 
eight  iiercent  bondholders,  and  your  committee  is  mu^ih 
pleased  at  this  evidence  of  co-oi)erati(ni  between  these 
elements  in  the  Riordon  situation, 

"Your  committee  is  in  a  position  to  know  that  the 
affairs  of  the  company  ai'c  proceeding  satisfactorily 
under  the  circumstances,  and  in  due  course  further 
general  reports  M'ill  be  issued  to  .vou." 


Tile  Central  Paper  Company  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
has  started  construction  of  a  $200,000  addition  to  its 
plant  at  Muskegon. 


\  man  is 
will  let  him. 


a  tack,  he  can  only  go  as  f,ir  as  his  head 
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EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER     DEC.   1922 

A  .s|)ci-ial  rcpnrt  from  the  Canadian  I'ulp  and  I'aper 
Assoeiation  <;ives  details  of  IJie  exports  of  jndp  and 
paper  for  Deeemlier.  The  tolal  value  of  llie  ))ulp  ami 
pa])er  exjiorts  for  tlie  luontli  was  $10,249,418  \vhi(di  was 
a  deeline  of  $1,176,580  from  the  previous  nioiitli  and 
a   ^lijilif   decline  from   Deeeniher  1922. 

Di'taiis  f<u-  the  month  wore  as  follows: 


December  1921 
ewts  \'alue 


THE  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE 

rroduels  of  llic  pu)])  and  paper  industry  are  af- 
fected liy  the  new  eommereiiil  treaty  l)etween  Canada 
and  l''rinice.  Tlie  following  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
minimum  tariff  of  France;  cellulose  pulp.  ])a|)er  aiul 
eardi)oard,  diiplieatiii'"'  paiicr,  all)umeni/,ed  jiholo- 
praiihie  ])aper,  sensitized,  and  cardboai'd  in   slu'cts  or 

l)eeend)er   1922 
ewts  Value 


Paper : 

Newsjirint 

Piook  Pajier 

Other   Paper   ct    .Mnfrs. 

Pulp : 

Sul|ihate  (Kraft)  .  .  .  . 
Sulphite  IMeached  .  .  .  . 
Sulphite  llnhi(di<i.  .  .  . 
Mechanical 


Tlu'   ))rinci]ial  countries  of  destination   of   these  ex- 
ports in  December  arc  siiown  in  the   following  table: 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

United  States.    .    .     $6,068,934     $3,147,055     $9,215,989 
T'nited  Kingdom..  158,610  302,038  460.648 

(Hhcr    Countries..  394,843  177,938  572,781 


1.153,195 
1,307 

$5,708,178 

12,561 

395,411 

1.710.110 
I.(i50 

222,966 
252,039 
322,023 
602,985 

$6,127,921 

10,880 

483,586 

240,833 
307,428 
392,990 
750,793 

$6,116,150 

744,774 
1 ,260,028 
1 ,092,464 
1,112,117 

$6,622,387 

714,533 

1 ,094.469 

820,317 

997,712 

1,692,044 

$4,209,383 

1,400,013 

$3,627,031 

$6,622,387     $3,627,031  $10,249,418 

Pulp  wood  exjiorts  for  the  montli  wei"e  85,744  cords 
valued  at  $836,396  eom]iared  with  46.379  cords  valued 
at  .$480,160  in  Deeeiidicr  1921. 

The  figures  for  the  nine  months  ending  December 
31st,  show  considerable  increases  over  those  for  the 
corresponding  nine  months  of  1921.  Wood  pulp  ex- 
liorts  were  nearly  50  jier  cent.,  greater  than  last  year 
ami  newsprint  exports  were  over  40  i)er  cent,  greater. 
'I'he  total  value  for  the  period  was  $88,320,722  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  $77,905,275  in  1921. 

Th(>  details  are  as  follows: 
Paper : 


plates.  Under  schedule  H  Canadian  products  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  percentages  of  reduction  mentioned 
below,  su(di  jiercentages  to  bear  on  the  difference  l)e- 
tween  the  rates  of  the  general  tariff  and  those  of  the 
minimum  tariff:  cardboard  boxes,  60  p.c, ;  cardbai'd 
wares  ornamented  with  paintings,  50  p.c ;  articles  of 
cardboard  or  of  cellulose  moulded,  compressed  80  p.e  : 
papermaking  machines  50  p.c;  felt  and  felted  cloths  for 
machines  40  p.c  ;  felted  tissues  for  paper  making  40  p.c  : 
wall  paper  (other  than  Linerusta  "VValtaon  and  the  like") 
60  p.c. :  caVdboartl  (moidded,  reinfreed  or  not  called 
])ai)ier  mache)  (iO  ji.c. :  cardboard,  cut.,  growed  r  shaped, 
60  p.e. 

French  products  receixing  the  benefit  of  the  Can- 
adian tariff  less  a  discount  of  10','  on  the  amount  of 
duty:  —  Strawboard,  millboard  and  cardboard,  not 
pasted  oi-  coated:  tarred  paper  felt-board,  sandpaper, 
glass  or  flinti)a])er  and  emery  paper,  or  emery  cloth, 
])apcr    of   all    kinds.    n.o.|): —    ruled    and    border    and 


Newsprint .  .  .  . 
Book  Pajier  .  . 
Other  Paper   lV: 


Mnfr.- 


Pulp : 

Sulphate    

Suliihite  Blchd  . 
Sulphite  Unblchd. 
^lechanieal     .  . 


These  figures  show  an  increase  in  our  exports  of 
newsprint  of  4,051.964  ewts.,  exports  of  book  ])a|)er 
have  almost  doubled  ami  pulp  exports  increased  by 
3,929,697  ewts. 

Pulpwood  exports  for  these  nine  months  amounted 
to  749,811  cords  valued  at  $7,710,205  compared  with 
564,446  cords  valued  at  $7,229,593  in  the  nine  immths 
of  1921. 


9  Months 
ewts 
10,465,807 
16,046 

1921 

Value 
$47,835,903 
190,016 
3,070,416 

9 
ewts 
14.517,771 
30,379 

Months  1922 
Value 
$51,563,093 
313.002 
4,611,755 

$51,096,335 

$  5,703,918 
5,576,279 
7,181,308 
8,347,435 

^ 

$56,388,810 

1,664.357 
1,238.941 
2.136,412 
4,109,593 

2,253,521 
2,313,526 
3,443,866 
5,068,087 

$  6,963,864 
9,243.864 
8.422.758 
7,301.426 

9.149.303 

$26,808,940 

13,079,000 

$31,931,912 

I'oated  papers,  boxed  papers,  pads  not  printed,  papier- 
mache  ware,  n.o.p. :  —  Paiieteries.  envelojies  and  all 
manufactures  of  paper  n.o.p. 


For  all  right  judgment  of  any  man  it  is  essential  to 
see  his  good  qualities  before  pronouncing  on  his  bad. 
— Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW    OF    RECENT    LITERATURE 

A.  —  Properties  and  Testing  of  Raw  Materials 
and  Finished  Products 
A-14  The  Testing  of  Paper.  liAY.MOXD  FOUll- 
XIEK.  Papier  XXV,  437-440  (^Ort.  1922).  Translation 
by  A.  Papinean-Couture  in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No. 
2:i  oO-f)!  (D.'c.  7,  1922).  See  tliis  journal  xx,  2023  (Deu. 
21.  1922.    iP.  T.  J.  Ixxv,  No.  2.i,  p.  oS  (Deo.  21.  1922).- 

A.i'.-C. 

A-14  Moisture  Influence  on  Tests  of  Container 
Board.  SIDNEY  D.  WELLS,  Forest  Products  Lab., 
.\[adison.  Wis.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  23,  47-49 
(Dec.  7.  1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1245-1247  (Dee.  1922)  ; 
Paper  xxxi,  No.  7,  7-9  (Dec.  6,  1922).  Curves  are  given 
showing-  the  relation  of  relative  liumidity  of  the  air 
to  Mullen  test,  tensile  strength,  folding  endurance,  and 
tearing  strength  of  boards  and  of  papers  made  from 
typical  stoc/ks  wliich  find  their  way  into  board  manu- 
facture.-A.P.-C. 

A-14  R-11  Work  of  the  Paper  Laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  F.  A.  CURTIS.  Paper  Trade  J. 
Ixxv,  No.  S,  30,  32,  34,  36  (Aiig.  24,  1922).  An  outline 
of  the  work  carried  out  at  this  laboratory. -A.T.-C. 

A-14  Improvements  in  Methods  of  Making  Herzberg 
Stain  Used  in  Fiber  Analysis.  MURIEL  F.  IMERRITT. 
Buieau  of  Standards,  Washington.  Paper  Trade  J. 
Ixxv,  No.  8,  43-44  (Aug.  24,  1922).  As  a  result  of  a 
careful  investigation  into  the  best  method  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  Herzberg  stain,  the  author  recommends  the 
following  procedure.  Solution  A:  —  Dissolve  50  g.  of 
dry  zinc  chloride  (fused  sticks  in  25  cc.  of  distilled 
water,  and,  if  necessary,  add  water  till  tlie  .specific 
gravity  is  exactly  1.8  at  28"C.  Solution  B:  Take  part 
of  12.5  ec.  of  distilled  water  to  rinse  the  thermometer, 
the  hydrometer  and  the  original  zinc  chloride  container 
aiul  add  to  solution  A.  Dissolve  5.25  g.  of  potassium 
iodide  and  0.25  g.  of  iodine  in  the  balance  of  the  water. 
Add  B  to  A,  stir  well,  let  stand  over  night  in  the  dark, 
pipette  off  the  clear  portion  into  a  black  bottle,  leav- 
ing 3  to  4  cc.  of  the  solution  above  the  sediment,  and 
add  a  leaf  of  crystal  iodine. -A.P.-C. 

A-15  Constitution  of  Diamylose  and  of  the  Anhydro- 
sugar  -Cellosan)  which  is  the  Building  Unit  of  Cellu- 
lose, v.  KARKKR  and  ALEX  P.  SMIRNOFF.  Hel- 
vetica Chimica  Acta  v.  187-201  (1922).  Translation  by 
C.  J.  West  in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  15,  54-56  (Oct. 
12,  1922).  By  means  of  reactions  with  phosphorus  pen- 
tabromide  on  various  carbohydrates,  formulas  are  de- 
duced for  octaacetylcellobiose.  octaacetylnialtose, 
starch,  diamylose,  and  cellosan.  The  latter  formula 
shows  whj'  2,  3,  6-trimethylglucose  is  obtained  on  hy- 
drolysis of  methylated  celluloses  and  that  cellosan  is 
not  only  an  anhydride  of  eellobiose  but  also  of  maltose 
or  isoiiialtose.-.V.P.-C. 

A-15  Cellulose  Copper  Compounds.  K.  illvSS.  E. 
.MHSs:\IEi;,  and  K.  JAtJLA.  Ber.  Iv,  2432-2443  (1922)  ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  xli,  892A  (Nov.  30,  1922).  It  is 
shown  bj-  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  copper  hy- 
droxide and  ammonia  on  the  specific  rotation  of  cellu- 
lose in  the  light  of  the  law  of  mass  action  that  the  solu- 
ble complex  compounds  of  cellulose  prribably  contain 


the  metal  and  the  carbohydrate  in  the  ratio  ICu: 
2C„H,„0,-„  but  that  a  different  nniltiple  of  the  C,,II,„0, 
group  is  also  possible.  The  isolation  of  the  compound 
.\a2(C,..H,„0|„Cu)2,  fornu^d  by  the  action  of  caustic 
soda  on  a  cujirannnoniuni  solution  of  the  biose-anhy- 
(Iride  from  cellulose  or  by  the  action  of  caustii-  soda 
and  cojipcr  hydroxide  on  cellulose,  considerably 
slrcn!:thens  the   first  conception. -A. P. -C. 

G  Wood  Preparing  and  Equipment 
C-2  R-6  Mechanical  Extraction  of  Moisture  from 
Bark.  CEO.  D.  BEARCE  and  JOHN  D.  RUE.  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  14,  49-50  (Oct.  5,  1922).  Details 
are  given  of  tests  carried  out  with  a  Paulson  bark  press 
and  with  an  American  bank  pi-ess,  actually  installed  in 
mills.  In  the  first  case  the  bark  from  the  press  was 
43.7',  bone-dry  (balsam)  and  39.7%  (spruce),  while 
in  the  second  it  was  41.5%'  bone-dry  (spnice.  No  con- 
<-lnsions  arc  ilia^ii  rr<ini  tlic  1csts.-A.P.-( '. 

C-2  R-6  Utilization  of  Bark  and  Wood  Refuse  as 
Fuel.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  14,  51-54  (Oct.  5, 
11)22).  This  is  a  supplementary  report  b.v  the  Waste 
Connnittee  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.,  giving  the  results  of  the 
(luestionuaire  which  they  sent  to  various  mills  on  the 
(lis]wsal  of  barlv  and  wood  refuse.  From  this  and  from 
information  in  the  literature  they  conclude  that:  (1) 
The  refuse  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  fuel  must  he  at 
least  50%  dry  or  the  design  of  the  furnace  must  be 
much  that  it  is  dried  to  this  extent  before  i-eaching 
the  combustion  zone.  (2)  The  construction  of  tlu-  fur- 
nace, control  of  air,  and  method  of  feeding  the  fuel 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  the  method  of  measuring  tlio  waste,  A\-hieli 
method  will  vary  in  different  mills. -A.P.-C. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Pulping  Processes 
F-2  Obtaining  Light  Oils  from  Wood  Tar,  Resin  Oil, 
etc.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  xxv,  82  S3  (,1922^  ;  Chem. 
Abs.  xvi,  4339  (Dee.  10,  1922).  To  facilitate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  light  oils  and  other  volatile  constituents 
from  wood  tar  and  to  obviate  their  decomposition  when 
volatilized  from  large  quantities  of  heated  liquor,  Pet- 
tcrson  iitilizes  two  fire  boxes  with  smoke  passages 
which  Avill  allow  the  gases  to  go  'entirely  through 
either  or  partly  through  each.  Raw  material  is  fed  by 
separate  pipes  from  an  overhead  I'eservoir  to  separ- 
ate vaporizers  of  spiral  form  as  shown  in  two  detailed 
diagrams. -A.P.-C. 

F-4  Evaporation  of  Waste  Liquors  from  Pulp  Mills. 
K.  L.  TI1UN11<»I.:\I.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  xxv  231- 
235  (1922) ;  Chem.  Abs.  xvi.  4345  (Dec.  10,  1922).  The 
dry  substances  in  waste  liquors  contain  much  latent 
heat  which  can  be  utilized  if  the  accompanying  water 
is  separated.  Raising  the  temperature  in  the  evapora- 
totrs  to  125  to  175"  and  using  the  heat  of  the  vapor  to 
dry  pulp  lowers  the  usual  35%  loss  of  heat  and  also 
I  he  amount  of  water  left  in  the  residue.  The  author 
has  devised  a  circular  chamber  with  steam  heated 
shelves  around  the  sides;  liquor  is  run  onto  the  upper 
shelves  from  Avhich  it  overflows  to  successive  lower 
shelves  .supplied  with  constantly  moving  scrapers.  De- 
tailed figures  on  cost  saving  .show  that  this  ajjpartus 
will  save  for  Swedish  mills  more  than  the  cost  of  stor- 
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iijrc    Mini    lr;inspoii;iti(iii    nl'    i''>;il    al    |)ii'  war    process. - 
A  PC. 

F-4  The  Causticizing-  System  in  the  Soda  Mill.  J.  E. 
MOIXT.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ix.w.  No.  17.  tillio  (Oct.  -JG, 
1!)22).  A  ilis.-ussioii  of  llie  value  of  tlic  dnnn  filter 
and  of  tlie  uoiitimious  caiisticizor  as  applied  to  the  soda 
rupior  room,  with  a  brief  mention  of  other  places  in 
tlie  mill  where  the  drum  filter  might  l)e  used  to  equal 
advantage  (washing  hi-o\\n  stock,  Ideaclied  stock,  and 
hlaek  ash).-A.P.-('.' 

F-4  Liquor  Evaporators  for  Sulphate  Mills.  O. 
(d.sSdX.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  xxv.  21)  (1!I22)  ;  Chem. 
Abs.  xvi,  -1060  (.Nov.  20,  1^22).  ilodcrn  plants  use 
2r)'t  less  fuel  than  the  older  types.  With  the  proper 
use  of  waste  heat  a  Kestner  ai)paratus  should  have  an 
efficiency  of  85  to  90'^c.  Coupling  pulp  mills  witli 
sawmills  eliminates  expense  of  ju-eparing  ehips.- 
A.P.-C. 

F-0  The  Removal  of  the  Odors  in  Sulphate  Pulp 
Mills.  (".  G.  8C11WALP.K.  Zellstoff  u  Papier  ii.  17:. 
178  (1922).  Translation  liy  1.  Ginsberg  in  Paper  Trade 
J.  Ixxv,  No.  21,  51-52  (Nov.  23.  1923).  A  discussion  of 
the  formation  of  malod<u-()us  substances  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  pulp,  with  a  description  of  the  au- 
thor's i)rocess  (Ger.  patent  319.594.  See  this  .iournal 
XX.  909.  Oct.  19,  1922)  for  eliminating  them.-A.P.-C. 

H  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing-  and  Equipment 
H-4  New  Diaphragfm  Cells  in  the  Electrolytic  Soda 
Industry.  PAIL  FAPKE.  Chimie  at  Industrie  viii. 
.")24-527  (1922).  A  brief  discussion  of  cells  of  the 
Townsend  and  Allen-Moore  t.vpe.  showing  their  merits 
and  demerits  and  the  lines  along  which  they  could  be 
improved ;  improvement  of  the  asbestos  diaphragms 
and  of  the  graphite  anodes.  The  author  also  briefly 
touches  on  the  merits  of  the  mereurv  cathode  cell,  the 
chief  of  whieli  is  elimination  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
caustic  liquor. 

K  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment. 
K-1  M-12  Instniment  for  Measuring-  the  Degree  of 

Beating  of  Pu'p.     1-:.  W.  L.  SKAKK.     Papierfabr.  xx. 

845-852   (19221.     Translation  bv  I.   Ginsberg  in  Paper 

Trade  J.  Ixxv.  Xo.  21,  53-55  (Nov.  23.  1922  i.     See  this 

.iournal  xx,  975  (Xov.  2.  1922).  (Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv, 

Xo.  Pl.  5fi.  Xdv.  9,  1922i.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Three  Eoll  Beater.     E.  and  0.  I^IASSAET.  Fr. 

patent  522,794.  Aug.  23.  1920.  Papier  xxiv,  453-455 
(Oct.  192]  t.     Translation  bv  A.  Papineau-Gouture  in 

Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  Xo.  23,  49  (Dee.  7,  1922).     See 

this  journal  xx.  818  (Sept.  21,  1922).     (Paper  Trade  J. 

Ixxiv.  Xo.  18.  58.  May  4.  1922).-A.P.-C. 

K.-IO  Function  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  in  the  Sizing 

of  Paper.    F.  M.  liolNlKi;.    Non-Papeterie  Francaise 

liii,  Xo.  4,  99-101)   iFeh.  15.  1922 -.     Translation  by  A. 

Papineau-Gouture  in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  Xo.  16,  51-52 
(Oct.  19,  1922).  See  this  journal  xx,  840,  (Sept.  28. 
1922).  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  Xo.  16.  54.  (Oct.  19.  1922). 

A.P.-C. 

K-12  K-18  Hy-Vac  Sluice  for  Use  in  Connection  -with 
Cylinder  Paper  and  Board  Machines.  Paper  Trade  J. 
Ixxv,  Xo.  14,  05-57  (Oct.  5,  1922).  The  object  of  the 
'•Hy-Vac"  sluice  is  to  control  and  prevent  the  waste 
water  from  accumulating  in  front  of  the  couch  rolls 
on  a  C}-linder  machine,  which  is  accomplished  by  ap- 
plying .suction  through  an  intake  nozzle  resting  on  the 
felt  at  its  first  point  of  contact  with  the  mold,  the 
nozzle  being  at  jui  angle  of  about  45"  with  the  horizon- 
tal so  as  to  give  easy  flow  and  ample  clearance  from 


the  ••oucll.  The  conslruclion  i.'aUii-cs  and  ;mI  \  ,inl  a^'i-s 
of    this   sluice    arc    enumerated.  A. P. -• '. 

K-12  Wire  Savings  by  the  Use  of  Ball  Bearings. 
.iUil.X  KEPKE,  .Ir.  Paper  Trade  J.  ix.w.  \...  2,  53 
(July  13,  1922).  A  discussion  of  the  sultstantial  econ- 
omy in  wire  obtained  by  the  use  of  ball  bearings,  wiiicii 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  two  .somewhat  similar 
high  speed  machines  in  the  same  mill,  one  equipped 
with  ball  bearings  and  the  other  with  plain  bearings, 
were  found  (o  have  average  wire  life  of  about  25  da.vs 
and  P2  days  respectively. -A. P. -f!. 

K-19  Coated  Papers.  Papierfabr,  xx,  479-483  (1922). 
Translation  by  1.  Ginsberg  in  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  \o. 
8,  45-48  (Aug.  24,  1922)  .  Prief  description  of  the 
manufacture  of  chromo,  stained,  metal-coated  and 
velours  papers,  of  the  preparation  of  the  pulp  used  foi- 
these  grades  of  paper,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
macliine  fm-  transforming  them  into  paper.-A.P.-C. 

R.  —  General 

R-5  Conditions  in  the  German  Wood  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  F.  T.  F.  DIMOXT.  Paper  Mill  xlv,  Xo.4ti, 
16,  38  (Xov.  25,  1922).  Brief  anal.vsis  of  the  present 
conditions  in  the  industry,  and  more  particularly  of 
their  effect  on  newspa]ier  publishing. -A.P.-C. 

R-8  Traffic  Details  in  the  Paper  Industry.  J.  A. 
Ql'lXLAXD,  SI.  Regis  Paper  Co.  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  45. 
20,  (Nov.  18,  1922)  ;  Paper  Ind.  iv.  1250-1251  (Dee. 
1922).  Brief  notes  on  description  of  shipments  so  as 
to  obtain  low  rate  classification,  avoiding  demurrage 
cnarges.  and  titness  of  cars  for  loading  paper.-A.P.-C. 

R-11  Research  Problems  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry.  E.  SUTEILMElSTER.  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1087- 
1091  (.Xov.  1922).  A  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  in :  cellulose  chemistry,  sulphite, 
soda  and  suljihate  processes,  bleaching,  sizing,  lieating, 
classif.ving  and  valuing  of  fillers,  paper  making,  in- 
vestigation, of  new  fibers,  and  coating  of  papers. -A. P. -C!^". 

R-12  Manufacturing  Efficiency  and  Comparative 
Conversion  Costs.  TiKjs.  .].  BURKE.  Cost  Association 
of  the  Paper  Indusiiy.  Pulp  and  Paper  xx,  921-923 
(Oct.  26,  1922)  ;  Paper  Mill  xlv.  X...  42,  2,  10,  12,  (Oct. 
28.  1922).  The  author  briefly  discusses  how  far  a  trade 
association  may  go  in  collecting  conversion  cost  data  to 
assist  its  members  to  produce  more  efficiently,  without 
coming  in  conflict  with  the  federal  U.  S.  laws,  and 
juakes  a  plea  for  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
purchasing  commissions  of  the  Washington  government 
to  see  that  successful  bidders  do  not  furnish  below  cost, 
M'hich  would  constitute  "unfair  competition".  He 
then  sht^ws  the  di.stiiietion  between  costs  and  expenses 
in  manufacturing  and  outlines  how  the  Cost  Associa- 
tion proposes  to  collect  and  make  available  reliable 
statistics  on  "comparative  conversion  costs". 

R-13  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian 
Paper  Trade  Association,  Toronto,  Oct.  25  and  26,  1922. 
Pulp  and  Paper  xx.  947-951  (Nov.  2,  1922)  -  Paper 
Trade  J  Ixxv,  No.  18,  28,  30,  32,  34  (Nov.  2,  1922; ; 
Paper  MiU,  xliv,  No.  43  2,  30,  32  (Nov.  4,  1922).  Ac- 
count of  the  meeting,  including  the  president's  address 
and  the  secretary's  report. A.P.-C. 

R-0  Developments  in  the  Standardization  of  Paper. 
S.  L.  WILLSOX.  Paper  Mill  xlv.  Xo.  41,  32,  34.  72.  74, 
75,  (Oct.  21,  1922)  :  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  Xo.  17.  23-25 
(Oct.  26,  1922) ;  Paper  xxxi,  Xo.  4,  10-13,  (Xov.  15, 
1922).  An  outline  of  tiie  work  being  carried  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation  and  the  National 
Paper  Trade  Assoeiatiou.-A.P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


T.  T.  Webster,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  G.  II. 
Mead  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  selected  to 
head  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Traffic  League  of  the  United 
States.  The  League's  membership  reprosenis  128  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States  operating  208 
mills.  The  combined  capacity  of  these  mills  is  6.356,308 
tons  of  paper  annually.  Mr.  Webster  is  also  president 
of  the  Miami  Valley  Traffic  Club.  He  is  widely  laiown 
in  paper  trade  circles  throughout  the  country. 

L'nusual  efforts  are  being  made  by  small  dealers  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  to  gather  stocks 
of  old  "paper.  The  higher  prices  that  are  now  being 
offered  by  the  mills  and  the  scarcity  existing  at  pres- 
ent has  given  an  activity  to  this  market  that  is  no- 
ticeable right  down  the  lino  to  the  housewife.  The 
latter  is  now  paying  more  attention  to  the  value  of  old 
newspapers  and  wrai)ping  papers  than  she  has  been 
doinii'.  Wiiile  the  low  production  of  paper  of  last 
year  will  naturally  be  reflected  in  a  shortage  of  old 
"paper  stock  this  year,  there  is  now  more  of  an  in- 
centive to  save  this  much  needed  commodity  and  it  is 
believed  that  less  of  it  will  go  up  in  smoke. 

A  bi'll  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  under  which  the  cutting  of  trees  on  priv- 
ately owned  forest  lands  would  be  prohibited  unless 
consent  shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  State 
Conservation  Commission.  The  i)rohibition  does  not 
apply  to  dead  or  fallen  timber  or  the  cutting  of  trees 
for  fuel  or  other  domestic  use  of  the  owner.  The  mea- 
sure has  the  support  of  the  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Adirondacks  and  other  organizations. 
Senator  Rebenoid  of  New  York  City,  sponsor  for  the 
bill,  says  the  legi.slati(m  is  imperatively  needed  be- 
cause tile  foi'ests  are  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  the 
native  timber  supply  is  perilously  near  its  end.  He 
cites  a  Conservation  (Commission  report,  according  to 
which  the  forests  are  being  cut  five  times  as  fast  as 
tiicy  are  i)roduced. 

The  Fabricated  Production  Department  of  the 
ITnited  States  Chamber  of  C!ommeree  is  distributing 
a  pamphlet  for  executives  on  the  subject  of  "Budget- 
ing for  P.usiness  (Jontrol."  Copies  have  been  sent  to 
all  members  of  this  Association  as  well  as  to  members 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  who  re- 
quested them.  A  number  of  copies  are  still  available 
and  may  be  obtained  by  request. 

John  Blum  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Paper  Board  Corporation  of  Tonowanda,  N.  Y.  to  go 
with  the  National  Paper  Products  Corporation,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.  Mr.  ]51um  was  formerly  with  the  Eddy  Paper 
Company  at  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Boston  paper  men  have  received  with  enthusiasm 
the  appointment  of  Chester  L.  Whittemore  as  traffic 
manager  of  tlie  New  England  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Whittemore,  who  succeeds  Charles  H.  Tif- 
fany, has  1)een  secretary  of  the  organization  for  nearly 
nine  years,  as  well  as  traffic  manager  for  the  S.  D. 
Warren  Paper  (Jompany.  He  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  New  Englaiul  i)aper  rate  matters. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Albert  V.  TIagar,  New  York 
attorney  and  paper  mill  executive,  has  been  bequeathed 
to  Miss  Sarah  li.  Ilagar,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  a  sister  of  the 


deceased.  Miss  Hagar,  Avho  has  been  operating  the 
plant  of  the  Ilagar  Strawboai-d  and  Paper  Comjiany 
at  Cedarvillc,  Ohio,  since  the  deatji  some  months  ago 
of  her  brother,  will  receive  $180,000  under  the  terms 
of  the  will,  and  she  also  falls  heir  to  a  similar  amount, 
under  the  will,  which  was  bequeathed  to  another  sister, 
]\Iiss  Mary  Hagar,  who  died  last  July.  Miss  Sarah 
Hagar  was  quite  wealthy  in  her  own  name  before  the 
liequests  of  .$360,000  were  received.  She  is  conducting 
the  Cedarv'ille  mills,  in  a  modern  way,  a  number  of 
improvements  made  by  her  late  brother  just  before 
he  died,  having  been  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
company. 

The  Men's  Social  Drpartment  of  tli(>  Salvation  Army 
is  to  have  a  social  service  building  of  200  rooms  in 
New  York  (Uty  which  will  be  built  largely  from  the 
proceeds  of  waste  paper  and  discarded  household 
goods.  During  a  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Salvation  Army  Congress  in  Washington  last  week 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  average  person  who  turns 
over  a  pile  of  discai'ded  newspapers  and  other  mate- 
rial for  salvage  has  small  realization  of  the  construc- 
tive work  that  these  materials  are  enabling  the  Sidva- 
tion  Army  to  accomplish. 

According  to  a  i-ejiort  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of 
the  Ameiican  Railway  Association,  the  week  ending 
January  20  establisiicd  a  new  record  in  the  carrying  of 
forest  products.  Loading  during  the  week  of  70,066 
cars  with  forest  products  and  of  495,901  with  mer- 
chandise and  miscellaneous  freight,  which  includes 
manufactured  products,  established  new  records  for 
the  season,  and  in  the  ease  of  forest  |)i-odu('ts  f(U'  all 
time  previous. 

Now  New  York  State  plans  to  i-aise  $15.(100,000  for 
the  improvement  of  its  parks  and  tiie  consci-vation  of 
its  forests  was  explained  to  members  of  the  City  Club, 
New  York  City,  last  week  by  Major  W.  A.  Welch,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission. Major  Welch  told  how  a  bond  issue  can  be 
l)rovided  by  an  act  now  before  the  State's  Legislature, 
and  that  in  this  way  the  people  won't  feel  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  an  added  financial  burden.  "The  time 
is  soon  coming,"  said  Major  Welch,  "when  our  timber 
lands  will  be  more  valuable  than  gold." 

Mead,  Patton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  name  under  which 
the  business  formerly  known  as  J.  P.  Patton  &  Co., 
Inc.  was  conducted.  The  office  of  the  Companj'  is  342 
Madisoji  Ave..  New  York. 


SOLD  OUT 

"Paper  Testing  Methods"  publishetl  by  the  Tech- 
nical Association  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  has  met 
with  an  unexpectcHlly  large  demand,  and  is  sohl  out. 
A  number  of  our  readers  have  sent  in  orders  that  can 
not  now  be  filled.  Such  orders  are  kept  on  file,  and 
when  200  have  accumulated,  the  book  will  be  reprinted. 


FORCE    OF   HABIT 

"Pliwat  was  the  last  card  oi  dealt  ve  Mike?" 
"Asphade." 

"Oi  knew  it.     Oi  saw  ye  spit  on  your  hands  hefore  ye 
picked  it  up." 


F('l)niai-\    1."),  ID'io 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  February  12. —  Reports  by  jobbers  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  paper  trade,  is,  ou  the  whoh>. 
in  fair  shape.  While  some  firms  state  that  busi- 
ness is  slow,  others  say  that  it  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Naturally  individual  firms  experience  considerable  fluc- 
tuations, and  when  a  dull  week  or  two  occur,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  overlook  the  periods  when  orders  came 
in  at  a  good  rate. 

Taking  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  as  a  unit,  there  is  a 
decided  feeling  of  optimism.  The  outlook  is  good  for  a 
steady  volnme  of  business.  At  the  same  time  many 
leaders  favor  a  conservative  policy  in  the  matter  of 
expansion,  believing  that  the  market  polition  is  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  any  large  capital  out- 
lays. Costs  of  mannfacturing  and  of  raw  material  are 
on  the  up-grade,  —  a  factor  which  may  exercise  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  year's  bu.siness. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  newsprint. 
The  demand  is  very  good,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  American  papers  are  just 
now  carrying  heavy  advertising,  and  are  also  still  mak- 
ing strong  efforts  to  increase  circulation.  So  far  as 
Canadian  output  is  concerned,  the  mills  are  still  run- 
ning at  capacity.  Price  Bros,  have  now  secured  addi- 
tional capital  to  go  ahead  with  the  program  of  increased 
output.  An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  mill  at 
Kenogami,  in  order  to  house  the  machinery  being  made 
in  England. 

The  call  for  books,  bonds  and  writings  is  about  main- 
tained. Tissues  and  toilets  continue  to  be  freely  bought, 
while  the  demjand  for  wrapping  paper  is  good.  Boards 
are  still  in  active  request  at  the  higher  range  of  values. 
The  paper  stock  section  is  very  firm.  "Waste  paper 
commands  high  prices,  while  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  rags.  Several  buyers  from  the  States  have  recently 
visited  Montreal  trying  to  pick  up  rags  on  the  other 
side.  Prospects  for  roofing  felts  are  very  promising: 
the  mills  are  exceptionally  busy,  it  being  expected  that 
their  forthcoming  building  season  will  be  unusually 
brisk.     The  orders  in  hand  for  felt  are  verj-  large. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  section,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  groundwood  to  soften,  due  to  better  water  condi- 
tions in  the  Watertown  district.  Buyers  are  looking 
forward  to  a  drop  in  the  market,  as  the  spring  opens 
up.  and  provides  greater  facilities  for  grinding.  The 
labor  deadlock  in  Sweden  has  resulted  in  prices  of  sul- 
l)hite  hardening  a  little.  The  trouble  in  Sweden  has 
si)read  from  the  piilp  and  paper  mills  to  the  camps, 
where  the  men  have  gone  on  strike,  and  tied  up  the 
mills  from  getting  their  raw  material  for  the  coming 
season.  If  the  trouble  is  not  soon  settled,  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  wood,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  production.  This  would  pro- 
bab.v  involve  a  much  larger  demand  for  Canadian  Chem- 
ical pulp,  and  a  stiffening  of  values.  There  is  now  a 
steady  flow  of  orders  for  bleached  pulp. 

Toronto  Market  News 

Although  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Ontario  is 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  the  mills  ai-e  busy,  there 
lias  been  a  slight  falling  off  ia  volume  of  business  from 


a  distributors  standpoint  and  some  of  them  are  inclim'd 
to  term  the  market  somewhat  "spotty".  However,  the 
testimony  of  practically  every  one  in  the  trade  is  that 
the  year  has  oi)enod  u]>  well  and  there  is  general  con- 
fidence that  even  iietter  business  is  on  the  way.  Cable 
advices  from  Sweden  are  to  the  effect  that  the  threat- 
ened lock-out  througliout  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of 
that  countiy  is  now  effective  and  all  the  plants  are  now 
closed  down.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  bound  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  market  for  pulp  and  paper  and  there 
is  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  the  Canadian 
in-oducts  should  be  further  stimulated  as  a  result  for 
som^  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand  considerable 
complaint  is  heard  of  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  on 
the  Canadian  market  which  is  having  the  effect,  in  some 
lines,  of  unsettling  prices  in  order  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  downward  revi- 
sion of  some  lines  would  become  necessary  before  long 
and  in  some  quarters  price  adjustments  are  freely  pre- 
dicted. Some  lines  will  likely  go  higher,  however,  \ew 
price  lists  of  American  liouses  that  are  coming  to  hand 
.show  substantial  increases  in  bonds,  books,  writings, 
ledgers,  blottings  etc.  and  it  is  believed  that  Canadian 
prices  will  shortly  be  brought  into  line  with  the  Amer- 
ican lists  on  these  and  other  lines. 
PULP. —  There  has  been  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  de- 
mand for  sulphite  and  sulphate  jndp  which  is  only 
fairly  firm,  although  the  groundwood  market  is  verv 
firm  with  a  strong  demand.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
I'mted  States  mills  have  gone  over  to  sulphite  nianut'ac- 
ture  ha.s  lessened  the  demand  to  .some  extent  and  this 
condition  is  reflected  in  the  Canadian  market.  There 
is  a  distinct  scarcity  in  groundwood  pulp  and  the  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  is  not  expected  to  improve  befoi-e 
the  middle  of  March  unless  weather  conditions  permit 
of  the  getting  out  of  supplies.  Bleached  suljjhite  is 
selling  at  from  .$80.00  to  $90.00  per  ton  and  unbleached 
ranges  from  $57.00  to  $7.5.00  with  sulphate  at  $60.00 
Groundwood  is  (juoted  at  from  $16.00  to  $17.50. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  PAPERS.- Tissue  and  toilet 
l)aper  manufacturers  report  the  )nills  running  fairly 
full  with  a  well  sustained  demand  for  their  product. 
Somie  price  adjustments  are  looked  for  soon,  followin"- 
a  conference  held  at  Montreal  but  no  new  lists  have  been 
put  into  effect  as  yet. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.— Dealers  report  the 
mills  are  calling  for  fair  requisitions  of  paper  .stocks, 
chiefly  low  grade  waste  papers  although  the  rag  stock 
market  is  not  quite  so  active  as  it  has  been 

WRAPPING  PAPER.— Wrappinsr  paper  mills  and 
manufacturers  of  paper  bags  are  fairlv  busv,  although 
the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  of  the  trade  are 
somewhat  quiet.  There  is  a  fair  general  demand  for 
wrappings  but  no  big  orders  are  being  placed  and  some 
houses  have  cut  down  their  selling  staffs  for  a  short 
period  until  business  improves.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  slump  m  the  trade  —  just  a  temporarv  lull  of  selling 
which  may  have  been  caused  bv  the  "grip"  wave 
COATED  PAPER.— Manufacturers  of  coated  paper 
report  considerable  enquiries  for  coated  .stock  and  satis- 
factory sales.  Most  of  the  mills  are  busv  with  orders 
aihead  and  the  outlook  for  business  is  considered  good 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  coated  paper  trade 
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was  lield  in  Toronto  last  week  and  price  adjustments 
•were  talked  over  but  as  far  as  can  be  learned  no  dras- 
tic alternations  have  been  made  in  the  price  lists. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  February  10  —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  Reports  almost  as  a  unit  continue  to  tell  of  much 
activity  in  the  paper  industry  and  of  pronounced 
firmness  in  prices  of  practically  all  kinds  of  paper 
and  board.  Demand  is  developing  at  a  very  grati- 
fyinfj  rate;  consumers  are  coming  into  evidence  as 
bnyers  in  a  regular  way  and  are  not  hesitating  to 
place  orders  for  sizeable  amounts  of  paper,  and,  view- 
ing the  situation  in  its  entirety,  there  is  no  doubting 
the  fact  that  the  aggregate  movement  of  supplies 
from  mills  into  consuming  channels  is  gradually  reach- 
ing larger  proportions.  Jobbers  in  New  York  say 
that  tlie  market  is  in  a  very  lively  and  healthy  con- 
dition. Most  of  the  reports  i-eceived  locally  are  to  the 
effect  that  demand  for  paper  is  above  Mhat  has  been 
regarded  as  normal  heretofore. 

No  further  changes  of  importance  in  prices  have 
been  recorded  this  week.  The  trend  in  nearly  every 
instance  continues  upward,  and  there  have  been  some 
few  cases  wliere  slightly  higher  quotations  have  been 
named,  but  market  levels  on  the  whole  remain  as 
about  last  reported.  Thei-e  is  nevertheless  a  strong 
tone  to  prices.  Most  paper  mills  are  sold  well  ahead 
and  are  not  hesitating  to  demand  premiums  for  prompt 
shipments  of  their  product,  while  consumers  do  not  ap- 
pear reluctant  in  paying  the  difference  when  in  urgent 
need  of  supplies.  Jobbers  appear  to  be  fairly  well 
stocked  though  it  is  ]ilain  that  very  few  of  them  are 
carrying  usual  amounts  of  paper  on  their  shelves  and 
in  warehouses.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  demand 
has  been  so  active  that  paper  merchants  have  found 
little  time  to  augment  their  stocks,  it  being  necessary 
for  them  to  deliver  pai)er  to  customers  about  as  quickly 
as  it  was  received  from  mills.  Moreover,  unfavorable 
transportation  conditions  during  the  past  few  weeks 
have  hampered  the  movement  of  paper  from  man- 
ufacturing centres  to  the  cities,  which  also  has  served 
to  reduce  jobbers'  stocks. 

Wrapping  paper  manufactitrers  are  reported  enjoy- 
ing a  brisk  demand  for  their  ])roduct  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  importations  of  kraft  papers  from  Europe  in 
recent  months.  Mo.st  mills  in  this  coimti'y  are  said  to 
be  sold  ahead  for  some  four  to  six  weeks,  especially 
on  kraft  wrapping,  and  to  be  in  a  rather  independent 
position  regarding  additional  business.  This  seems 
pi'oved  by  the  fact  that  quotations  on  wrapping  paper 
have  strengthened  of  late.  Most  domestic  |)roducers 
now  ask  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  mills  for  No.  1  ki-aft 
wrapping,  or  about  7.50  cents  New  York,  which  prices 
represent  an  advance  of  fully  half  a  cent  per  pound 
from  the  levels  prevailing  not  long  ago.  It  is  admitted 
that  nearly  all  of  the  large  paper  jol)bing  concerns  in 
New  York  are  now  handling  impoi'ted  kraft  wrapping 
paper,  but  it  is  stated  tliat  prices  on  this  paper  are 
within  close  proximity  to  those  ruling  on  domestic 
paper  of  the  same  description,  any  difference  that 
exists  being  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  or  less.  Fur- 
thermore, importers  are  experiencing  considerable  dif- 
ficulty with  regard  to  the  duty  on  this  |)a]ier.  the 
tariff  being  an  ad  valorem  one.  and  the  custom  offi- 
cials in  frequent  cases  figuring  the  duty  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  at  the  time  the  paper  is  landed  at  Am- 
erican ports  instead  of  at  the  time  orders  are  placed 


abroad.  Trouble  along  this  line  is  saitl  to  be  dis- 
couraging a  good  many  j)aper  liouses  which  are  im- 
porting wrapping  paper  from  Sweden  and  Germany. 

Newsprint  remains  firm  aiul  there  has  been  no  let 
up  in  the  movement  from  mills  to  consuming  centres 
other  than  occasioned  by  transportation  delays.  Con- 
sumption continues  heavy,  and  with  the  pre-Easter 
season  not  far  distant  when  advertising  in  the  daily 
ne\vsi)apers  usually  is  at  the  high  point  of  the  year, 
it  is  likely  consumption  of  newsprint  not  only  will  be 
fully  maintained  at  recent  levels  biit  that  it  will  show 
a  gradual  increase  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Demand  for  box  boards  has  slowed  down  a  trifle.  It 
ajipears  as  if  consumers  have  covered  their  major  re- 
tjuirements  for  a  time  and  therefore  are  proceeding 
more  caittiously  in  placing  additional  orders,  but  this 
development  has  not  affected  mills  to  any  great  ex- 
tent for  the  reason  that  most  board  producers  have 
their  files  well  filled  with  orders  and  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  for  a  month  or  longer.  By  that  time  it 
is  more  than  probable  the  pre-Easter  rush  will  be  on, 
which  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  the  board 
trade. 

Quotations  on  plain  chip  board  range  around  $65 
per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  on  news  board  at  about 
$70.  There  have  been  reports  of  manufacturers  ac- 
cei)ting  some  orders  at  slightly  below  these  prices, 
but  this  has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Binder  board  is  quoted  at  $90  to  $95  a  ton  and  is  in 
good  demand. 

Fine  papers  are  firm  at  the  recent  advance.  If  any- 
thing, the  increase  in  prices  served  to  stimulate  buy- 
ing, and  mills  in  the  Holyoke  district  are  reported 
very  busy.  Tissue  papers  are  in  steady  call,  particu- 
larly the  coarse  grades.  Book  papers  are  firm  and  in 
increasing  demand.  Contract  business  is  of  sufficient 
volume  to  keep  most  manufacturers  engaged,  and  sur- 
plus output  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  to  transient 
buyers. 

GROUND  \V<J(.)i).  —  The  meeliauical  market  is  firm 
and  active  but  no  fresh  feature  has  developed.  Con- 
sumers are  freely  absorbing  supplies,  and  about  all 
the  pulp  put  on  the  market  is  quickly  moved  at  firm 
prices,  with  reports  telling  of  consumers  having  some 
ti-oub!e  in  securing  spot  shipments.  Pi-oducei's  are  dis- 
[)osing  of  mechanical  pidp  in  a  cautious  manner.  Most 
of  them  are  watching  their  own  requirements  and  are 
taking  care  to  see  that  they  themselves  are  well  co- 
vered, with  the  result  offerings  of  ground  wood  are 
not  of  average  volume  today.  From  $45  a  ton  upwards 
at  grinding  plants  continues  to  be  tlie  market  level. 
As  high  as  $48  and  $49  is  said  to  have  been  paid  in 
certain  cases  where  a  low  freight  rate  from  producer 
to  consumer  has  been  involved,  but  the  bulk  trans- 
actions are  mostly  at  the  lower  price. 

CHEMICAL  PULP  —  The  weakening  factor  in 
cliemical  wood  pulp  is  the  stocks  of  foreign  pidp 
which  some  importers  have  on  docks  or  in  ware- 
houses which  they  are  anxious  to  move  because  of 
storage  charges  or  for  other  reasons.  It  is  not  un- 
usual at  present  for  importing  concerns  to  offer  out 
certain  lots  of  pulp  at  prices  representing  a  consider- 
al)le  concession  from  the  figures  recognized  as  ap- 
proximate market  levels,  and  the  result  is  that  paper- 
ma  ivers  look  for  pulp  at  shaded  prices  and  that  sellers 
invariably  find  it  neces.sary  to  grant  the  concessions 
demanded  to  move  stocks. 

Fundamentally,  the  wood  pulp  situation  appears 
firm.      With    production   in   Sweden    practically    at    a 
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standstill,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  this 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  bullish  on  the  American 
market  in  due  time,  iloi-eover,  consumption  in  this 
country  is  heavy.  Newsprint,  book,  writing;  and  other 
paper  mills  and  board  manufacturers  are  using  pulp 
at  a  voluminous  rate,  and  give  promise  of  continuing 
to  do  so  for  some  time  to  come.  However,  it  is  xm- 
likely  for  the  market  to  adopt  a  really  firm  tone  until 
the  supplies  now  in  weak  hands  are  liquidated;  in  tin? 
meantime  consumers  are  jirofiting  by  securing  pulp 
at  prices  which  are  substantially  below  replacement 
costs  at  primary  sources. 

RAGS.  —  Papermaking  rags  of  all  kinds  hold  firm 
in  price  and  ai'c  favored  with  what  is  regarded  as  a 
splendid  demand.  High  grades  and  low  grades  are 
moving  in  good  quantities,  and  thus  far  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  the  easing  off  of  values  which  invariably 
develops  as  the  spring  draws  near.  Xew  cuttings  are 
stronger.  A  strike  of  clothing  workers  in  New  York 
is  said  to  have  reduced  the  output  of  cotton  clippings 
of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  dealers  consequently  are  de- 
manding higher  prices  for  stocks  in  hand.  New  No. 
1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  a  minimum  of 
about  12.50  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  light 
silesias  at  8  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  7  cents, 
washables  at  4.75  cents,  bleached  canton  flannels  at 
10.25  cents,  and  unbleached  muslins  at  10.75  cents. 
Roofing  rags  maintain  their  price  position.  Sales  are 
reported  at  around  1.45  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city 
for  No.  1  packing,  and  1.35  cents  for  No.  2  packing, 
while  foreign  roofing  stock  is  said  to  have  brought  up 
to  1.60  cents  New  York  for  the  No.  1  and  1.55  cents 
for  the  No.  2  grade.  Old  whites  are  fii-m  and  ai-e 
moving  freely,  and  there  is  a  steady  call  for  thirds 
and  blues. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  The  feature  in  the  old  paper 
market  is  the  slightly  easier  position  of  low  grades. 
Despite  a  continuance  of  good  demand  from  board 
mills,  old  newspapers  and  mixed  papers  have  slid  off 
several  dollars  per  ton  and  current  quotations  are 
around  1.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  folded 
news,  and  1.20  cents  for  No.  1  mixed  paper.  High 
grades  hold  their  ovra  in  price.  Dealers  quote  4.25 
cents  or  higher  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  3.75 
cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  2.90  cents  for 
ledger  stock,  2.40  cents  for  No.  1  old  kraft.  and  2.65 
to  2.75  cents    for  heavy  No.  1  old  magazines. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  The  market  for  old 
rope  continues  to  strengthen.  Demand  from  paper 
mills  for  this  commodity  is  brisk  and  dealers  assert 
that  there  is  not  enough  rope  coming  forward  from 
producing  quarters  to  cover  the  wants  of  buyers. 
Domestic  manila  rope  has  sold  in  excess  of  6.50  cents 
per  poiind  f.o.b.  New  York,  rumors  having  it  that 
close  to  7  cents  has  been  paid  by  mills  in  some  cases. 
Foreign  manila  rope  is  quoted  at  6.25  to  6.50  cents  and 
most  importers  ask  the  higher  figure.  Old  bagging  is 
steady  but  not  particularly  active.  Roofing  paper 
mills  have  bought  in  fair  amounts  lately  at  around  1.10 
cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points,  while  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  is  quoted  at  1.20  cents. 


FOR  AERONAUTS 


Circular  No.  46  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  contains  much  information  on  the  test- 
ing of  barometers  and  instruments  for  the  mea.sure- 
ments  of  altitude. 


HAN.S     I.AGERLOEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYLIN,  Vice  President 
MAI  RICE  I  ONDON,  Secretary 


c^T^^^^^^^^^,  c^^^ 


52  Vanderbilt    Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 


Telephones 
Murray  Hill} ^^5 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FOR 


Finnish  Cellulose  Association 

Helsingfors,   Finland 

AND 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union 

Helsingfors,   Finland 
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With  the  Woodsiiieii 

$2,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  IN  AID  OF  FOREST 
CONSERVATION 

Frank  J.  D.  Barn.jum,  of  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S., 
and  Montreal,  who  recently  awarded  $5,000  in  prizes 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  most  practical  methods  ol' 
l)roservins  Canadian  timber  from  further  destruction 
by  the  budworm  and  other  insect  pests  which  have 
recently  causeil  such  great  losses  to  our  forests,  is  now 
offering  $2,000  in  prizes  for  the  most  convincing  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  unman- 
ufactured wood  from  Canada.  One  thousand  dollars 
of  this  will  be  paid  for  the  best  argument  written  in 
the  English  language  aiul  $1,000  for  the  best  in  French, 
in  the  following  manner: — Five  hundred  dollars  to 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  each  language;  $250 
to  the  second ;  $150  to  the  third,  and  $100  to  the  fourth. 
The  competition  is  open  to  all  residents  of  Canada. 
The  essays  must  not  exceed  600  words  in  length.  The 
competition  will  close  on  March  15th  and  no  entry 
will  be  eligible  bearing  postmark  later  than  that  date. 
Entries  should  be  addressed  to  Frank  J.  D.  Barn.jum. 
New  Birks  Bldg.,  ^Montreal,  Que. 

Mr.  Barnjum  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
retaining  Canada's  timber  supply  in  the  country  for 
the  protection  of  Canadian  industries  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  own  people  and  one  of  his  pm-poses  in  in- 
stituting this  competition  is  to  start  more  people 
thinking  and  also  obtaining  Government  action  on 
what  he  regards  as  Canada's  most  vital  problem, 
namelv  forest  conservation. 


DOUGLAS  FIR  OUSTS  IMPORTED  TIMBER 

That  Canadian  Douglas  fir  timber.s  will  bear  a  greater 
load  before  breaking  tlian  timber.s  of  imported  rod  oak.  was 
.stated  by  an  engineer  to  the  officials  of  a  large  Canadian 
corporation  recently.  The  statement  was  received  with  an 
incredulity  approaching  derision  by  the  hearers  who  were 
importing  large  quantities  of  oak  for  a  certain  purpose. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tories of  Canada  (Dominion  Forestry  Branch),  Montreal, 
wlio  not  only  confirmed  the  statement  from  the  results  of 
tests  already  made  but  also  carried  out  special  demonstra- 
tion tests  in  the  presence  of  engineers  and  other  officials 
of  the  company.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  Douglas 
fir  in  place  of  imported  oak  with  an  annual  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  company  and  a  gain  of  trade  for 
the  lumbermen  and  railway  eomjjanies  of  Canada.  Re- 
search has  evidently  done  something  to  bring  the  Canadian 
dollar  to  par. 


CATTLEMEN  NEED  FORESTS 

.'\  country  without  State  forests,  seientif ieally  managed, 
and  plenty  of  trees  on  every  farm  is  "bald  headed  and  bone 
headed."  People  who  are  sensible  of  and  morally  respon- 
sive to  their  relationshij)  to  future  generations,  on  or  off 
the  land,  arc  actively  interested  in  forestry.  If  trees  of 
tiie  right  kind  are  planted,  and  forest  scientifically  devel- 
oped and  managed  in  areas  which  are  better  adapted  to 
timber  than  crop  production,  they  will  be  among  tlie  most 
valuable  assets  of  the  nation  in  twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 
Men  who  know  the  facts,  and  have  imagination  and  faith, 
regard  forests  as  gilt  edged  investments,  sure  as  anything 
humanh'  can  be  to  pay  large  dividends  in  lumber,  in  pulj) 
for  paper  making,  in  the  use  and  saving  of  land,  in  the 
tempering  of  wind  and  weather,  and  in  the  elothing  of  the 
abused  crust  of  the  earth  with  a  stately  and  refreshing 
beauty. — Breeder's  Gazette  (Chicago) 


SOME  HIGH  SPOTS  IN  RECORD  OF  THE  CANA- 
DIAN  FORESTRY   ASSOCLATION 

Dui'iug  a  Iwi'lvemonth  when  voluntary  organiza- 
tions all  over  .\merica  have  been  reporting  deficits 
and  slum])s,  it  is  somewdiat  of  a  relief  to  read  in  the 
i-cp(ul  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  for  1922 
an  unbroken  record  of  strong  advances,  increased  re- 
venues from  vohmtary  sources  and  enlargements  of  all 
forms  of  educational  propaganda  in  prevc^ntion  of 
forest  fires  and  the  advancement  of  tree  planting. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  is  not  connect- 
ed with  any  government  or  commercial  interest 
although  backed  financially  by  150  agricultural,  mer- 
cantile and  wood-using  industries  and  by  most  of  the 
governments.  The  Association's  policies  are  govern- 
ed by  a  board  of  56  directors,  including  newspaper 
editors,  bankers,  forest  engineers,  lumbermen,  paper 
company  presidents  and  other  related  interests. 

That  forest  protection  in  Canada  is  an  imperative 
national  need  is  perhaps  better  recognized  than  the 
companion  fact  tliat  forest  protection  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  public  sentiment.  The  weakness  in  public  forest 
j)olieies  can  be  traced  directly  to  weak  public  opinion. 
The  Canadian  Forestry  Association's  chief  business  is 
to  make  the  Canadian  citizen  an  active  and  enthusias- 
tic partner  in  the  protection  and  proper  handling  of 
his  country's  forest  resources.  There  a  parallel  en- 
terprise to  which  the  Association  devotes  much  effort, 
that  of  encouraging  farmers  in  the  southern  prairie 
districts  to  establish  shelter  belts  about  their  honu's 
and  farms.  This  may  seem  a  sentimental  proposition 
until  one  realizes  that  crop  protection,  the  prevention 
of  soil  drift,  the  conservation  of  moisture,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  improvement  of  human  environment 
on  the  prairies  cannot  be  effected  without  wholesale 
])lanting  of  trees. 

Some  newsy  facts  from  the  Canadian  Forestry  As- 
sociation record  of  public  service  are  presented  in  the 
following  digest : 

Our  Pul)licity  Bureau  secured  100  to  150  columns  a 
■week  in  400  Canadian  newspapers.  This  space  was 
devoted  to  forest  protection,  certain  phases  of  public 
forestrj'  policies  to  tree  planting  on  the  prairies. 

Five  special  writers  are  used  by  the  Association  to 
prepare  newspaper  material. 

Five  hundred  and  eightj'-four  public  meetings  were 
held  by  Canadian  Forestry  Association  lecturers,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  over  20,000  persons. 

The  Forest  Exhibits  Car  travelled  12,625  miles, 
covering  the  smaller  communities  of  maximum  forest 
fire  hazard,  and  secured  an  attendance  of  219,000. 

The  Tree  Planting  Car,  working  on  the  southern  prai- 
ries, travelled  approximately  8,000  miles  and  in  the 
small  farming  communities  drew  51,975  persons. 

The  Young  Canadians  F(n-est  League  was  instituted 
with  a  working  alliance  with  120,000  boys. 

The  income  of  the  Association  increased  h\-  24  |)er 
cent,  or  $11,483  to  $59,320. 

Government  grants  advanced  from  $15,050  to  $17,- 
150.  Special  subscriptions  from  private  firms  and 
individuals  increased  bv  32  per  cent,  or  from  $14,188 
to  $18,782. 

The  foregoing  statistical  facts  do  not  touch  more  than 
ihe  fringe  of  the  Canadian  P\)restry  Association's  ac- 
ti\-iti(!s.  A  total  of  twenty  educational  campaigns  are 
constantly  in  action  reaching,  it  is  estimated,  over 
300,000  people  a  day. 
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PROTECT  FORESTS  BY  WAR  RADIOS 

It  was  sliowii  I)_v  Major  W.  A.  Slcil,  M.  ('.,  of  tin-  Royal 
C'anadian  Signallinn-  Corps,  Ottaw.a,  in  tlu'  course  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  lingineerinjr  Institute 
of  Canada,  that  the  arts  of  aircraft  and  radio  tclegrapliy 
and  telephonj'  as  applied  to  war  work  could  be  utilized  in 
peace  time  with  surprising  value  and  efficiency'  to  defend 
our  national  resources  against  attacks  by  fire  and  other 
perils.  Major  Steel  was  lecturing  on  "The  Employment 
of  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telejjhony  in  Connection  with 
Forest  Fire  Control/'  and  in  the  course  of  his  address  he 
showed  how  men  could  be  trained  for  war  service  in  this 
line  while  actually  performing  valuable  service  in  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires. 

This  phase  of  its  work,  he  said,  had  been  actively  taken 
up  by  the  nejiartment  of  National  Defence,  with  which  the 
Militia  Department  was  connected.  In  this  way  the  war 
training  in  peace  times  was  no  longer  a  non-productive 
business,  but  was  productive  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
national  interests. 

Major  Steel  described  work  he  had  undertaken  with  the 
Royal  Signalling  Corps  and  four  military  airplanes  at  the 
forest  reserves  in  Alberta,  over  a  section  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  the  Bow  River  District  last  season.  They 
had  first  designed  adaptions  of  radio  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones for  use  in  the  airplanes,  to  signal  direct,  either  by 
code  or  conversation,  with  two  ground  stations,  where  their 
reports  were  received,  and  reserves  kept  to  immediately  at- 
tack any  forest  fires  that  might  be  discovered.  Four  air- 
))lanes  had  been  used  in  this  work,  two  to  each  station. 

These  airplanes  had  during  the  three  summer  months 
covered  a  total  of  00,000  miles  and  made  300  flights.  As 
a  result  of  their  studies  of  conditions  from  the  air  these 
flights  had  proved  90  per  cent,  effective.  That  is  during 
90  per  cent,  of  the  time  the  machines  were  in  the  air  they 
were  able  to  make  radio  reports  every  1 5  minutes  to  the 
ground  stations. 

As  a  result  it  had  been  found  that  the  Alberta  forest  re- 
serves had  suffered  very  little  from  forest  fires,  while  the 
nearby  British  Columbia  forest  reserves  had  suffered  fire 
losses  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  Major  Steel  said 
experience  showed  that  if  a  forest  fire  was  not  discovered 
and  dealt  with  within  two  hours  of  its  start  it  was  invari- 
ably bej'ond  human  control.  It  was  by  the  immediate  dis- 
covery and  prompt  attack  through  aircraft  and  radio  that 
these  losses  had  been  prevented,  they  being  able  to  send 
exact  and  speedy  information  as  to  the  location  of  any  in- 
cipient fire. 

So  successful  had  these  experiments  proven,  said  Major 
Steel,  that  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  all  the 
Canadian  forest  provinces  had  a.sked  the  Government  to 
undertake  similar  protective  work  for  them  next  year. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  Major  Steel's  ad- 
dress, which  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  was  much 
appreciated.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  made  by  the  chairman, 
A.  C.  Tagge,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Rutherford. 


llic  fori'st  liiws  .so  Ihal  pi-osceutioii.s  made  by  Hh;  asso- 
eialioii  woiilil  iii.siire  offenders  being  more  severely 
<|eall  wilh,  Tiic  directors  intend  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem (if  cloeks,  ami  to  in.stall  several  wireless  telegraph 
stations.  Mr.  II.  .Sorgius,  tiie  manager,  reports  tliat 
the  fire  risk  is  beeoming  greater  every  year,  owing 
1(1  the  fact  tliat  logging  operations  are  extending  fur- 
ther into  Die  forests,  necessitating  the  employees  tra- 
velling over  more  forest  area.  He  suggests  that  the 
law  be  amended  so  that  all  males  between  16  and  65  be 
obliged  to  help  extinguish  fires  when  called  upon  by 
the  fire  ranger  without  receiving  any  remuneration  for 
his  services;  also  that  the  Provincial  (jovernment  ap- 
point a  justice  for  the  Association's  territory  in  oi'der 
to  give  judgment  on  offenders  of  the  forest  laws.  The, 
largest  number  of  fires  was  caused  by  fishermen,  em- 
])I()yei's  coming  next.     The  acreage  protected  is  8,981. 


l\Ir.  Koyal  E.  Terhune  has  been  placed  in  ciiarge  of 
the  North(!rn  New  J(>rsey  sales  territory  of  the  Uehling 
Instrument  Company,  Paterson,  New  Jersey  man- 
ufacturers of  CO^  recorders  and  other  power  plant 
ecjuipment.  Mr.  Terhune  was  formerly  associated  wiiii 
the  Uehling  Laboratories,  and  is,  therefore,  well  (pia- 
lified  to  co-operate  with  power  plant  operators  on  the 
important  subject  of  power  plant  economy. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Mero  who  has  been  with  the  Trussed  Con 
erete  Steel"   Company   of   Canada,   for   the  past   fif 
teen  years  in  the  capacity  of  Works  Manager  has  re- 
cently  lieen    ajipoijited     Vice-President    and      General 
ilauager.' 


ST.  MAURICE  FIRE  LOSSES  HEAVY 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies  in  the  St.  Maurice 
Valley  are  the  largest  contributors  to  the  operations 
of  the  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective  Association.  In- 
cluded in  the  members  are  the  Brown  Corporation. 
Laurentide  Company,  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  St. 
Maurice  Paper  Co.,  the  Belgo  Paper  Co.,  Wayagamaek 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Manuan  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  report,  just  issued,  the  past  sea- 
son was  a  disastrous  one,  and  Mr.  P.  1.  Ritchie  sug- 
gests  tliat   the   Provincial   Government   should   amend 


25  Foot  Power 
Wench  Boat 

With  10-12  H.P.  -  4  Cycle  Engine 

1500  ft.  7  16"  Steel  Cable 

and  250  pound  Anchor. 

Will  warp  1000  Cords  of  Pulp  Wood 

One  mill  per  hour 

Weight  complete  3000  pounds 

Not  a  Capstan  but 

A  Possitive  Drum  &  Steel 

Cable  Pull 

The  Baby  of  our  Motor  Head  Works 

Family. 

Complete  F.O.B.  Cars.  $1800.00 
Warping  Set  only 

Can  be  installed  in  a  pointer 
or  any  strong  20  ft.  hull  $450.00 
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Product  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  liard  Continuous  service  in  Sulphide  and  other 
mills.    It  is  made  of  virtiin  metals  of  proven  specifications. 

JJon't  Experiment  but  insist  on  material  that  has  been  tested.  When  you  buy  a  Northern 
Product  you  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  it  has  been  tested  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 
The  above  cut  shows  one  of  oui-  acid  pnm])s  under  test. 
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EDITORIAL 


SVENSKA  CELLULOSA   FORENIXGEN 

Throiifirli  a  curious  misreading  of  one  word  in  a  com- 
niunioation  from  Sweden,  it  was  erroneously  intimated 
that  the  Swedish  Cellulose  Association  is  dissolved. 
The  last  paragraph  in  the  first  column  of  page  166 
(Feb.  8th  issue)  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
should  read : 

"Advice  from  Sweden  informs  us  that  the  Scandi- 
navian Cellulose  Association  has  been  dissolved." 

We  are  informed  by  the  Swedish  Consulate  General 
in  Montreal  that  the  Svenska  Cellulosa  Foreningen  is 
very  miieh  alive,  though  somewhat  harassed  .just  now 
by  labor  troubles. 


THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  ACT 

A  friend  once  won  a  Ford  car  on  a  raffle,  and  the 
poor  thing  had  to  stand  out  in  the  rain  and  sun  for 
weeks  before  the  owner  could  provide  it  with  suitable 
accommodation.  A  somewhat  similar  boon  has  fallen 
to  the  youth  of  Ontario  in  the  adolescence  school  act, 
which  was  recentlj-  passed  in  Ontario.  As  has  already 
been  stated  in  this  column,  we  consider  it  highly  com- 
mendatory on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  Government  to 
desire  and  urge  the  young  people  of  the  province  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  local  public 
school.  The  same  remark  has  been  made  in  connec- 
tion with  educational  legislation  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  but  we  have  also  pointed  out  the  possibility 
of  a  mis-step  by  requiring  the  young  people  to  obtain 
something  that  there  is  no  provision  for  them  to  get. 

In  the  Ontario  Legislature  just  this  last  week,  a 
member  called  attention  to  this  very  fact  in  pointing 
out  that  in  rural  communities  it  was  impossible  for  a 
boy  to  continue  his  education  up  to  his  sixteenth  year 
because  there  were  not  provided  sufficient  school  fac- 
ilities for  him  to  do  so.  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  failure  to  provide  such  facilities  was  making  law 
breakers  of  the  citizens  of  the  province  by  virtue  of  a 
law  which  could  not  be  obeyed.  Other  inconsistencies 
and  burdens  of  the  Act  were  brought  out  during  the 
discussion. 

It  was  contemplated  when  the  law  was  passed  that 
there  would  be  provided  in  every  community  and  ex- 
tension school  especially  adapted  to  the  activities  of 
the  district  or  the  comrnunity.  This  would  mean  that 
an  industrial  community  based  on  the  Iron  and  Steel 
business  would  have  classes  dealing  with  appropriate 


subjects,  and  that  a  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  community 
would  have  Pulp  and  Paper  courses,  a  Textile  com- 
munity would  have  courses  dealing  with  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Textiles  and  the  Farming  community  would  be 
provided  with  a  school  giving  instruction  in  Agricul- 
tural subjects.  It  is  comparatively  easy  in  an  or- 
dinary sized  community,  built  up  around  an  indus- 
trial centre,  to  provide  night  classes,  part  time  schools, 
etc.,  for  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  people  of  the  community,  but  when  it  comes 
to  an  agricultural  community,  there  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  new  settlements  and  long  distances  between 
people  and  the  distance  that  must  necessarily  be  over- 
come by  those  who  would  come  from  the  farm  to  a 
school  house  for  studying  the  prescribed  curriculum ; 
then  too,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  kind  of  agri- 
cultural work  which  is  done  in  various  communities, 
so  that  a  standard  course,  covering  the  whole  field, 
could  not  very  well  be  prepared. 

It  was  argued,  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  could  not  afford  to  send  their 
fifteen  year  old  boys  to  school  in  the  summer.  To 
them,  there  is  a  certain  economic  loss,  or  at  least  ex- 
pense. In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  must  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  school  activities.  In  the  second  place, 
he  must  buy  textbooks  and  probably  somewhat  better 
clothing  than  the  boy  would  probably  wear  around 
home,  and  in  the  third  place,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  his  boy  while  he  is  attending  school.  Now 
we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  having  a  boy  quit  school  if  he  has 
the  inclination,  abilit.y  and  means,  or  ambition,  to 
continue  his  studies  in  a  distinctly  educational  atmo- 
sphere, but  we  do  wish,  clearly,  to  advocate  that  a  good 
fundamental  education  in  the  public  schools  be  in- 
sisted upon  and  provided  for,  free  of  all  expense  to 
the  individual,  other  than  such  as  falls  to  him  as  a 
part  of  his  burden  of  government.  We  wish  to  re- 
commend that,  instead  of  pursuing  studies  of  an  ex- 
traneous character,  the  boy  who  intends  to  follow  an 
industrial  career,  whether  it  be  in  a  factory  or  on  the 
farm,  should  be  encouraged  to  study  those  subjects 
which  are  fundamental  to  his  daily  work  and  which 
will  help  him  to  do  it  with  the  greatest  ease  and  effi- 
ciency. To  be  able  to  do  one's  work  efficiently  means 
that  the  doer  of  it  will  perform  his  duties  with  greater 
plea.sure  and  far  greater  satisfaction. 

There  are  some  who  will  argue  that  the  study  merely 
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of  one's  work  or  profession  is  not  really  getting  an 
education,  but  as  has  been  shown  bj'  experience  time 
and  again  the  person  who  does  study  his  job,  does  get 
a  real  education,  not  only  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge    of   his    daily   work,    but    through    having 
formed  the  habit  of  study,  and  he  goes  on  and  studies 
other  subjects  which  are  of  general  interest  and  reads 
literature  of  value.    Home  study  courses  are  available 
on  almost  every  subject,  and  for  almost  everj-  situa- 
tion.    The  United  States  government,  for  instance,  has 
prepared  home  study  courses  in  subjects  dealing  with 
farm  life.    The  difficulty  inherent,  however,  in  simply 
passing  out  literature  of  this  kind  for  liome  study  is, 
that  a  person  either  reads  it  in  an  intermittent  hit  or 
miss  fashion,  or  does  not  read  it  understandingly.  But 
let  the  study  of  such  literature  be  directed  either  by 
instruction  through  correspondence  or  by  community 
classes.     The  work  is  done  in  a  better  manner  and  is 
sure  to  bring  satisfactory  results.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  reading  that  most  people  do  is  ineffective  due  to 
its  being  too  miscellaneous,  and  misdirected.     In  other 
words,  mo.st  reading  is  not  organized  to  a  definite  end. 
A   correspondence   course   is   organized   reading,   with 
examination  questions  to  check  up  the  degree  to  which 
the  information  has  been  absorbed,  to  test  the  develop- 
ment of  the  thinking  power  of  the  student,   and  to 
furnish  him  with  a  source  of  assistance  when  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Union  of  Press  Men.  it  was  recommended  that  an  ap- 
prentice be  required  to  take  a  correspondence  course 
in  Printing.  It  is  our  belief  that  every  boy  on  the  farm 
is  an  apprentice  farmer,  and  every  boy  who  enters  a 
shop  or  office  is  an  apprentice  in  that  business.  The 
local  .school  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  .special 
courses  particularly  adapted  to  the  various  lines  of 
industrial  work,  but  such  instruction  can  be  given 
through  correspondence  courses.  The  boy  or  girl  can 
thus  grow  up  with  the  dLstinet  advantage  of  remaining 
under  home  influences,  and  in  practically  every  case, 
better  progress  will  be  made  than  in  the  case  of  the 
school  pupil  where  there  are  so  many  distractions. 
Furthermore,  with  the  cost  of  education  per  student 
assumed  as  $50  per  year  for  high-school  courses,  we 
are  confident  that  the  es-sentials  of  a  high  school 
curriculum,  with  emphasis  on  citizenship,  and  a 
specialized  curriculum  along  the  line  of  the  work  of 
the  boy  or  girl,  can  be  provided  at  a  lower  cost.  Nova 
Scotia  has  been  working  along  these  lines  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  this  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding an  opportimity  for  every  person  to  get  an 
education  and  a  reason  for  requiring  him  to  do  so. 


Digging  wells  is  about  the  only  business  where  you 
can  begin  at  the  top. 


INADEQUATE  FIRE  MEASURES 

The  report  of  the  Haileybury  fire  of  last  October 
by  fire-marshal  E.  P.  lleaton,  states  that  the  finan- 
cial loss  is  $6,369,126  with  $2,883,832  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  loss  of  life  was  44.  Mr.  Heaton  seems 
to  think  that  it  is  all  right  for  the  Provincial  author- 
ities to  remove  or  withdraw  fire  rangers  from  a  mu- 
nicipality which  request  .such  action.  He  recommends 
that  fire  guards  be  prepared  as  a  protection  to  set- 
tlements. It  seems  that  the  greatest  danger  in  that 
country  lies  in  the  layer  of  humus  which  covers  the 
clay  soil  for  several  inches,  and  which  carries  a  fire 
very  rapidly.  A  fire  break  can  be  made  by  plowing 
to  the  clay  and  seeding  the  strip  so  as  to  present  a 
green  barrier  to  the  advance  of  a  threatening  fire. 

The  fire  warden's  report  may  be  all  right  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  but  we  don 't  think  much  of  the  paucity 
of  his  recommendation.  We  can't  quite  understand 
how  a  man  who  has  been  through  that  experience  will 
put  in  a  report  that  does  not  make  a  strong  recommen- 
dation, even  going  so  far  as  making  a  demand  that  the 
dispo.sal  of  slash  be  made  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
manner.  If  the  people  of  that  country  are  going  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  burn  slash  and  other  de- 
bris under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  without  taking 
any  precaution  whatever,  there  will  be  periodical  re- 
currances  of  these  disasters  in  that  country.  North- 
ern Ontario  is  enormously  rich  in  agricultural  and 
other  resources,  and  is  fairly  teeming  with  possibili- 
ties for  development,  but  if  Ontario  wants  the  country 
settled,  the  government  will  necessarily  have  to  take 
some  active  measures  that  will  serve  as  adequate  pro- 
tection to  her  settlers.  One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a 
village  or  city  is  its  police  and  fire  protection.  There 
should  be  a  similar  degree  of  security  for  those  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  settle  a  comparatively  imbroken 
country;  it  is  not  hardihood,  however,  but  rather  fool 
hardiness  to  settle  in  a  district  which  is  periodically 
swept  by  a  disastrous  fire  that  wipes  out,  not  only  the 
work  and  savings  of  a  life  time,  but  endangers  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants. 


Have  a  heart  that  never  hardens,  a  temper  that  nev- 
er tires,  and  a  touch  that  never  hurts. 
— Charles  Dickens. 


REVISED  riASSIFirATIOX  OF  PAPER 

The  revised  classification  and  tentative  definitions 
of  some  two  hundred  kinds  nf  types  of  paner  have  been 
submitted  to  a  large  number  of  organizations  and 
individuals,  who  are  co-operating  with  the  Paper  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  this  work,  for' 
criticism.  This  cla.ssification  is  so  arranged  that  each 
typo  of  paper  mav  be  given  a  code  number  and  thus 
permit  of  mechanical  devices  for  tabulating  statistics. 
Some  of  the  definitions  have  already  been  changed  to 
meet  the  suggestions  whidi  have  been  received  but  it  is 
hoped  tliat  additional  criticisms  wil'  be  received.  This 
work  is  part  of  the  progress  on  .standardization  of  paper 
and  it  is  hoped  that  definitions  of  terms  will  as.sist  in 
eliminating  misunderstandings  in  commercial  transac- 
tions with  paper.  Some  eight  hundred  snpplementarj' 
definitions  are  also  being  prepared. 
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Use  of  Rubber  Latex  in  Paper  Making 


fiivestigntions  into  tlic  tisc  ot'  niblicr  latex  in  the 
manufaettire  of  jiaper  liave  been  undertaken  liy  the 
Paper  Seetion  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  (Depart- 
ment of  Commeree),  U.S.A.,  and  the  results  are  tabled 
by  Mr.  Merle  B.  Shaw  (associate  technologist),  and 
Air.  Geo.  W.  Bicking  (papermaker). 

The  source  of  the  rubber  latex  used  in  the  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  from  the  500 
gallons  of  latex  coming  from  the  East  Indian  planta- 
tions to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kaye. 

The  most  convenient  method  for  analysing  rubber 
latex  for  mill  information  is  as  follows : — First  deter- 
mine weight  of  5  em.  of  latex  as  delivered  from  a  5 
cm.  pipette.  To  200  em.  of  distilled  water  in  a  beaker 
add  10  cm.  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (125  cm.  glacial  with 
300  cm.  water),  bring  solution  to  a  boil,  then  add 
5  cm.  of  latex  from  pipette  drop  by  drop  into  the 
boiling  solution,  stirring  continuously.  Filter  through 
a  prepared  weighed  Gooeli  crucible,  wash  with  warm 
water  until  free  from  acid.  Dry  it  at  a  temperature 
of  about  70  degs.  F.  and  weigh  as  rul)ber. 

Papermaking  Equipment  Used 

The  experimental  papermaking  cciuipment  available 
for  this  work  consisted  of  a  50-pound  wood  tub  beater 
with  iron  bars  and  plate ;  a  4-plate  screen  and  a  29- 
inch  Fourdi'inier  machine  with  wire  33  feet  long, 
having  two  presses,  nine  15-inch  dryers,  a  small  ma- 
chine stack  of  7  rolls  and  a  reel. 

Book  Paper 

The  raw  material  iised  in  this  work  was  commercial 
bleached  sulphite  and  soda  pulps.  The  first  thing 
done  was  to  make  a  book  paper  without  latex  in  order 
to  establish  a  method  of  handling  stock  in  the  beater 
and  on  the  machine;  also,  to  have  a  paper  to  use  as  a 
basis  for  later  comparisons  when  using  latex  or  any 
other  material  which  might  change  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  The  weight  adopted  as  weight  of  paper  to  make 
was  a  20-potand  paper  on  a  folio  basis. 

The  percentage  of  pulps  used  in  book  paper  runs 
was  50  per  cent,  sulphite  and  50  per  cent,  soda  with  3 
per  cent,  of  size  figured  on  the  total  weight  of  pulj). 
Alum  was  added  and  in  every  case  the-  stock  in  the 
beater  was  acid  to  litmus  paper.  The  length  of  time 
the  stock  was  in  the  beater  was  from  four  and  one-half 
to  five  hoitrs.  This  time  allowed  for  the  handling  of 
roll  carefully  and  leaving  the  fibres  with  all  possible 
strength,  yet  being  in  proper  condition  to  give  a  well 
formed  sheet  of  paper  on  the  machine. 

The  machine  treatment,  or  handling  of  paper  ma- 
chine, was  constant  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  the 
stock  and  how  it  performed  on  the  wire  being  the 
guiding  point.  The  speed  at  which  the  machine  was 
run  in  nearly  all  cases  was  between  40  and  45  feet 
per  minute. 

The  following  tests  were  made  on  the  different 
papers:  Weight  (25  x  40-500),  weight  (17  x  22-500). 
bursting  strength,  thickness,  ratio  of  bursting  strength 
to  weight  (25  x  40-500),  breaking  strength,  elongation, 
tearing  .strength,  folding  endurance,  per  cent,  of  ash. 
per  cent,  of  rosin,  per  cent,  of  rubber,  number  and  iden- 
tification of  specks,  and  sizing  quality.  The  method  of 
making  these  tests  are  given  in  Bureau  of  Standard 
Circular  No.  107,  except  the  methods  used  in   deter- 


mining rosin,  rubber  and  sizing  quality  of  the  paper. 
I'hese  methods  as  yet  have  not  been  standardised, 
(ireat  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  getting  a 
complete  extraction  of  rosin  and  rui)l)er  from  the 
paper  and  a  separation  of  the  two  materials.  The 
work  of  developing  a  method  is  still  in  progress.  The 
sizing  quality  of  the  paper  w^as  measured  by  the  curl 
and  Stoekigt  methods,  more  as  a  comparative  test, 
but  in  a  modified  form.  From  data  thus  collected  it 
was  hoped  comparisons  could  be  made  and  effects  due 
to  the  addition  of  latex  noted. 

Adding  the  Latex 

After  making  the  first  run  of  book  paper  and  estab- 
lishing the  best  method  of  treatment  in  the  beater  and 
on  the  paper  machine,  the  question  of  using  latex  was 
taken  up.  The  first  method  of  handling  was  to  add 
diluted  latex  a  short  time  after  furnishing  the  beater, 
since  one  claim  made  was:  "Where  the  paper  is  ma- 
chine sized  the  latex  may  be  added  before,  or  after, 
the  size  and  alum,  the  condition  being  that  sufficient 
alum  is  added  to  throw  out  the  size  and  rubber  com- 
l)letely. "  This  would  allow  the  latex  to  liecome  inti- 
mately associated  with  every  particle  of  the  beaten 
fibre  before  the  addition  of  size.  It  was  thought  by 
following  the  latex  with  size  that  not  only  the  fibres 
but  also  the  small  globules  of  rubber  would  be  sur- 
rounded b}'  the  size,  and  then  when  thrown  out  or  pre- 
cipitated with  alum  there  would  be  a  greater  sizing 
effect  and  retention  of  the  rubber  in  the  paper. 

The  latex  for  this  run  was  diluted  with  twenty  times 
its  weight  of  water  and  filtered  through  a  fine  cloth. 
(The  cloth  as  a  filtering  medium  was  not  very  satis- 
factory, gumming  or  filling  up  of  pores  making  it  ne- 
cessary to  wash  the  cloth  many  times.  After  having 
the  rubber  technologists  of  the  Bureau  examine  the 
latex  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  a  100  mesh  screen. 
This  was  used  in  all  other  runs.)  The  filtered  latex 
was  added  to  the  beater  one-half  hour  after  starting 
up,  but  not  until  the  stock  had  been  tested  for  acidity 
and  alkalinity.  The  stock  being  neutral,  the  diluted 
latex  was  added  very  slowly,  so  as  to  get  a  thorough 
mixing  almost  at  once.  The  size  was  added  fifty 
minutes  after  the  latex.  Befoi-e  the  alum  was  added 
the  stock  was  examined,  and  small  particles  of  coag- 
ulated rubber  were  noticed,  especially  in  the  stock 
rolling  up  in  back  of  the  beater  roll  shaft.  Some  time 
after  the  alum  had  been  added,  larger  particles  of 
rubber  were  noticed,  but  it  was  decided  to  continue 
and  make  the  run. 

During  the  run  rubber  particles  were  found  in  the 
screened  stock,  press  rolls  became  sticky,  and  dryer  rolls, 
especially  the  first  roll,  were  covered  with  rubber.  The 
calender  rolls  also  became  sticky,  and  the  number  of 
rubber  particles  gathered  on  them  marked  the  paper 
badly,  giving  it  a  pitted  appearance.  The  strange  thing 
about  the  run  was  that  the  rubber  apparently  did  not 
stick  to  the  machine  wire  or  felts. 

The  whole  system  was  then  thoroughly  scrubbed 
and  cleaned,  after  w^hich  many  runs  were  made  and 
different  factors  changed.  The  method  which  gave 
the  best  results  under  the  conditions  was  adopted.  This 
was  as  follows:  The  stock  for  the  machine  was  pre- 
pared, including  the  size,  and  then,  just  before  drop- 
ping it  to  the  chest,  the  beater  roll  was  raised  and 
the  diluted  latex  added.  The  latex,  diluted  with  water 
one  to  thirty  (making  dilution  approximately  1  to  100 
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when  figured  on  i-uhhcr  content),  was  screened 
throuijrh  a  100  mesh  screen,  and  added  to  the  beater 
very  slowly,  fifteen  minutes  being  allowed  for  this 
proce.ss.  Five  minutes  after  having  added  the  latex 
the  alum  was  added,  and  five  minutes  later  the  stock 
was  dropi)ed  to  the  chest.  The  time  elapsing  before 
the  stock  went  on  the  machine  was  about  fifty  minutes. 
during  which  time  the  stock  was  continually  being 
agitated  in  the  machine  chest.  The  above  treatment 
allowed  sufficient  time  for  a  complete  coagulation  of 
the  rublier. 

Machine  runs  were  made  using  latex  enough  to  give 
1  per  cent,  aiul  2  per  cent,  of  rubber,  figured  on  the 
stock.  There  was  no  difference  noticed  in  handling 
of  the  machine  in  making  these  runs,  except  that  the 
couch  and  first  press  rolls  became  nu)re  sticky  when 
running  stock  containing  2  per  cent,  rubber."  The 
material  collecting  on  the  first  press  roll  was  not  re- 
moved by  the  doctor,  this  condition  making  the  sur- 
face of  the  roll  rough,  which  is  against  all  good  mill 
practice.  Some  of  the  material  was  scraped  off  the 
first  i)ress  roll,  and  after  air  drying  an  analysis  of  it 
was  made.  A  doulile  extraction  on  the  material  was 
made,  first  with  acetone  and  then  chloroform.  The 
result.s  showed  that  60.5  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  ace- 
tone and  11.5  per  cent,  was  soluble  in  chloroform. 
(Resins  are  soluble  in  acetone  and  rubber  in  chloi-o- 
form.) 

The  test  data  collected  on  the  different  runs  did 
not  show  any  definite  improvements  in  paper  to  which 
latex  had  been  added.  The  differences  were  those  or- 
dinarily found  in  any  paper.  The  bursting  strength 
varied  one  point  or  more;  sometimes  the  run  without 
latex  would  test  higher  than  the  one  with  latex  and 
"vice  versa."  Tearing  .strength,  folding  endurance, 
breaking  length  and  elongation  showed  the  same  con- 
ditions as  bursting  .strength.  However,  the  paper 
having  latex  in  it  seemed  to  be  better  sized  and  to 
take  a  better  finish. 

The  following  statement  made  it  seem  advisable  to 
make  runs  using  clay  in  paper,  with  and  without  latex  : 
"It  is  apparent  that  the  loading  matter,  such  as  china 
clay,  will  be  better  retained  in  a  latex  paper  with 
lessened  lo.ss  in  the  backwater, 
without   latex  using  20  per  cent. 


pulj).  The  i)aper  jiad  an  ash  of  lU.li  per  cent.  An;ither 
run  was  made  using  the  same  amount  of  clay  but  in 
addition  enough  latex  was  added  to  give  2  per  cent, 
rubber  figured  on  the  total  weight  of  pulp  and  elay^ 
This  paper  had  an  ash  of  10.4  |)er  cent.  These  two 
percentages  show  that  there  was  no  increased  reten- 
tion of  clay  due  to  the  addition  of  latex. 

Paper  containing  latex  after  being  made  and  stand- 
ing a  few  days  had  an  odour  which  would  be  objection- 
able to  users  of  papers.  One  machine  run  was  made 
having  machine  broke  from  other  runs  for  .stock,  the 
furnish  being  60  per  cent,  paper  with  latex  and  40 
per  cent,  paper  without  latex.  The  finished  paper 
was  a  very  good  sheet,  having  only  a  few  more  rubber 
specks  than  other  paper  containing  latex. 

In  this  investigation  no  attempts  were  made  to  study 
the  effects  of  Jordaning  the  stock,  the  use  of  white 
water  in  furnishing  the  beater,  or  recooking  paper 
containing  latex. 


Wrapping  Paper 


One  run  was  made 
clay   figured   on   the 


The  raw  material  used  for  wra])ping  paper  was  com- 
mercial unbleached  suljihate  pul|..  The  handling  of 
the  stock  was  the  same  as  in  book  jiaper  runs  except 
that  a  longer  time  for  beating  was  necessary  This 
time  was  established  by  making  a  run  without  latex 
Ihe  increased  length  of  time  in  beating  gave  a  real 
••slow"  stock,  and  when  latex  was  used  with  it  the 
paper  seemed  to  handle  better  on  the  machine  thaA  the 
book  paper  runs  containing  latex,  in  that  it  did  not 
stick  to  the  rolls. 

Machine  runs  were  made  using  latex  enough  to  "■ive 
1  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  rubber  figured  on  the  stock 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  tests  were  made  on 
wrapping  paper  as  on  book  papers. 

The  test  data  collected  showed  that  there  was  no 
definite  improvement  in  the  paper  containing  latex 
over  that   without  latex. 

Writing  Paper 

The  raw  material  useil  for  writing  paper  was  old 
cotton  towels,  cooked  in  our  small  rotarv  cooker 
washed  and  bleached. 

One  run  was  made  without  latex,  with  size  and 
handling   similar   to   book   pajier   runs.      The   finished 


Bursting  strength 

—  points    ....  17.7 

Ratio      "       "       to 

wgt.    (25x40)    %         31.6 

Breaking  length,  yards: 
Machine    .     .     .        3,739 
Cross 2.230 

Tearing  strength,  grams: 


Machine.    .    . 

Cross 

P'olding  endurance, 
double  folds: 
Machine.     .     .     . 
Cross    .    .    . 


35.,s 
36.9 


Rubber 
li 

18.4 

32.7 

3.666 
2.069 

36.6 
40.4 


6 
5 


Test  Data 
Book  Paper 

Blank        Clay 
with  and  2% 
Clay       rubber 
c  c 


—  (' 
rubber 
a 


20.2 

35.9 

3.884 
2.445 

37.4 
38.4 


10 
6 


15.2 

24.5 

3.202 
1,711 

35.5 
36.6 


4 
3 


14.4 

24.1 

2,795 
1,821 

36.7 
37.2 


4 
3 


Blank 
e 

50.0 

86.7 

7,620 

4.280 

94.6 
92.2 


3,447 
3.190 


Wrapping  Pa])er 
d 

1% 
rubber    Blank 
c  c 


a— Average  of  two  runs  and  retests. 
b — Average  of  three  runs  and  rete.sts. 
''—Average  of  test  and  retest  on  one  run. 


47.4 

81.6 

7,712 
4.217 

96.2 
90.4 


4,013 
3.449 


41.1 

94.1 

8,789 
4.133 

83 
92 


3,140 
2,473 


2% 

rubber 

c 

54.0 

95.5 

8,143 
4,568 

68.7 
80.4 


3,837 
2,95b 


Writing  Paper 

1% 
Blank  rubber 


28.5 

3.186 
2,075 

53.6 
49.8 


12 

7 


19.2 

32.5 

3,556 
2,175 

50.0 
51.7 


16 
10 


-The  beater  treatment  in  these  two  runs  was 
the  same,  but  different  from  the  first  two 
runs  on  w lapping  paper. 


Kebruarv  'Jli,  1923 
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INTERNATIONAL   PAPER   GO'S   OUTPUT 
DURING  1922 


'I'lic  lnl('rii,itiiin:il  I'aiu-r  ('()ni|)ciny  in  \'.)-2'2  produced 
4:{:i,S()i)  Ions  of  paper,  of  wlik-li  '2T^M^)'.\  was  newsprint 
and  ir)!).S.')(i  paper  of  other  frrailes.  This  eompares 
with  total  of  :2()r).114  tons  produee.l  in  11)21  and  't:i2.- 
000  tons  in  l!t20. 

Xorinally.  two-tiiirds  of  the  eoin|)any's  oiilput  is 
newsjii-int  and  tlie  i)alanee  chiefly  hijrher  fffade  papers. 
The  1922  fifiiires  show  that  newsprini  w<is  (>:{  per  cent 
of  the  total  so  that  jirodnetion  of  hi^-her  {^rade  |)apers 
was  slig:iitly  above  normal. 

That  while  newsprint  production  in  both  United 
States  and  ("anada  was  runnin;?  at  a  record  rate  Inter- 
national's output  was  below  normal  is  due  chiefly  to 
hani])ering  of  operations  early  in  the  year  as  an  after- 
math of  the  1921  strike  and  the  then  uncertain  outlook. 

I'roduction  in  tons  for  ten  rears  follow: 


Other 
Grades 
ir)9,8')6 

232,000 
166,209 
157,556 
142,410 
160,229 
107,087 
98.058 
80.738 


Total 
433,809 
205.114 
532,091 
472.007 
472,668 
532,589 
533,492 
448,323 
477,868 
481,501 


I)aper  was  not  very  strong  and  it  was  thoutrht  har<lly 
worth  botheriiifi:  with  but  the  following  stilt ements 
made  it  seem  advisable  to  give  it  a  trial:  "A  paper 
may  be  too  weak  or  made  largely  of  waste  paper; 
here  rnblirr  latex  w  dl  give  necessary  strength.""  Con- 
seipiently  a  iMin  was  made  with  t>nough  latex  added  to 
give  1  per  cent,  rubber  figured  on  the  stock. 

The  latex  in  this  run  was  ndxed  with  the  size  solu- 
tion (and  diluted  with  water  to  give  a  ratio  of  1  to  30) 
before  being  added  to  the  beater.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  in  many  eases  sodium  resinate  soaji  has  l)een 
found  to  make  colloids  more  stable. 

The  results  of  this  run  were  satisfactory  in  that  the 
])aper  was  a  well  formed  sheet,  with  very  few  rubber 
specks,  better  sized  and  having  a  good  finish.  The 
disappointment  was  that  there  was  hardly  any  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  paper  over  the  run  with- 
out latex.  Whether  the  improvement  can  be  credited 
to  latex  is  doubtful  as  an  experimental  error  of  test- 
ing or  slight  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the  stock  Vpw  ■ 
could  account  for  the  above  variations.  nrint 
Conclusions                                            ^^^.,2                                    273,953 

The  test   data  seem  to  indicate  a   slight   increase   of      iq^7 

bursting  strength   on  book   paper.     The   variation    of      Aifon 300  ()()() 

the  other  strength  qualities  seem  to  be  within  that  of      .„".    ' ', '.'„,.- 

testing  and  of  different  runs.  iqis '^l'  IV^ 

PROVINCIAL    PAPER    PROFITS    INCREASED  ]l]'. q-q'.UI! 

191  fi 3/3,263 

The    Provincial    Paper   Mills,    Limited,    reports    a    slight       1915 340,236 

increase  in  profits  for  the  year  1922  as  compared  with  the       1914 379.810 

previous  year,  gross   amounting  to   $729,261    as   compared       1913 402.763 

with  .$728,775   for   1921.      Interest  and  dividends  received 

totalled   $.34.,700   bringing  income   account   to   $763,961    as  Xews|)rint    jjroducticn    for    United    States    and    Can- 

against   $761,39.5.      After   interest    amounting   to   $.5.5.787.  ada  is  estimated  at   2,500,000  tons  last  .year,  a   record, 

net    earnings    of    $708,173    arc    shown    as    compared    with  International  "s    out])Ut    was    slightly    less    (iiati    11    per 

$727,845  in   1921.      After  allowing  $150,000   for  deprecia-  cent   of  the   total. 

tion.  contingency   reserves  and  taxes,  $70,000  and   prefer-  Drastic    curtailment    of    output    in    1921    reflects    the 

red  dividends,  $119,000.  there  remained  a  sum  of  $369,-  strike  which  went  into  effect  May  1  and  closed  down 

173   applicable  to  the  common   stock,   equivalent   to   over  mills   entirely    for    more    than    Uvo   months.      In    Jul}' 

10   1-2  per  cent,  of  the  $3,500,000  common   outstanding,  efforts  to  get  back  to  production  were  made  and  mills 

Common  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  began  to  reopen.     Operations  even  into  the  early  part 

of   1   per  cent.,  amounting  to  $245,000  were  paid,  leaving  of   1922   reflected   the   strike,   which   cost   the  company 

the  surplus  profits  of  $124.. 173.  which  added  to  the  bal-  several  million  dollars.     It  was  well  into  1922  before 

ance  forward  of  $709,295,  brings  surplus  to  $833,468.  operations  got  back  to  normal.     Company  is  now  freed 

Total  assets  are  up  from  $7,6)1,569  to  $8,662,519.  Li-  from  union  domination.  Up  to  1921  strikes  or  threats 

quid  assets  are  carried  at  $2,113,525.  as   compared   with  to  strike  had  come  each  spring  when  the  union  agree- 

$2,305,160.  Increases  are  shown  in  cash  on  hand,  at  $292,-  ments  expired. 

358  as  against  $158,926,  and  bills  receivable  at  $75,776.  Production  is  now  back  to  normal  capacity  and  out- 
Inventories  at  $1,017,245  compare  with  $861,382;  current  put  of  all  grades  is  running  close  to  1,900  tons  daily, 
liabilities  at  $780,890  as  against  $1.76,160.  Net  working  or  at  annual  rate  of  above  580,000  tons.  Low  water 
capital  at  $1,332,636  compares  with  $1,829,000.  Fixed  has  been  hampering  operations  somewhat.  This  is  ex- 
assets  at  $6.54.8,991  are  up  approximately  $1,200,000.  and  pected  to  improve, 
embrace  the  Port  Arthur  plant.  The  first  of  its  Canadian  newsprint  plants  was  eom- 

President   I.   H.   VVeldon,  in  his   report  points  out  that  pleted    about    July    of    last    year    with    an    estimated 

the  erection  of  the  new  mills  at  Port  Arthur  has  progressed  capacitv  of  240  tons  dailv.     It  is  now  turning  out  260 

favorably.      Equipment    is   being   installed    and   operations  tons  of"  print  paper  dailv  augmenting  output  by  more 

should   commence   by    March    1,   or   very    soon   thereafter,  than  70,000  tons  annuallv.     Normal  annual  productive 

Durmg  the  past  year  sufficient  orders  were  received  to  capacity  of  all  mills  is  estimated  slightly  above  580,- 

kee])    the   mills   running   practically    full    capacity,   but   the  qqq  tons  at  uresent 

greater  demand  was  for  the  lower  grades,  considerable  of  x^    -^^^^.^    ^^^^^^    supplies    of    raw    material    Inter- 

which  was  not  prof.tab  e.     At  present  orders  on  hand  are  j,ational  now  has  approximatelv   .$20,000,000   invested 

in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  the  mills  in  full  operation  for  :,,   u^  wood   nile 
some  time,  including  the  mills  at  Port  Arthur. 


The  Chateaugay  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Cha-  Mr.    E.    G.    Ryley,    formerly    Manager    of    "Western 

teaugay,  N.  Y.,  ordering  150,000  Norway  spruce  trees.  Branches   of  the   Trussed    Concrete   Steel    Company   of 

gave  tlie  State  of  New  York 's  conservation  department  Canada,   Limited,   has  been  appointed  Manager  of  the 

the  largest  single  order  for  trees  for  artificial  refor-  Toronto  Branch   of  that    Company   with   offices   at   34 

estation  placed  during  1922.  King  St.  West,  Toronto. 
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IT  I,  I'     AND     I' A  PER     MAGAZINE 


February  22,  192;^ 


CANADIANS  INTERESTED  IN  EXPOSITION 

At  the  annual  nuitina;  of  tlio  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  Ii.ld  in  Montreal  Jan.  24-27,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  a  representative  of  the  Paper  Industries  Ex- 
position to  discuss  tiie  plans  and  prospects  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, which  is  to  he  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York,  during  paper  trade  convention  week,  April  9-1  i, 
1923. 

The  speaker  was.  Mr.  Thomas  .1.  Keenan,  former  editor 
of  "Paper,"  who  is  now  connected  with  the  staff  of  the 
Exposition  and  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Mr.  Keenan  said  "the  exposition  was  receiving  the  enthu 
siastic  support  of  leaders  in  the  industry  and  a  well 
rounded  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of  paper  and  (laper 
products  was  assured. 

"Paper  machinery  manufacturers  were  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  exposition,  and  types  of  machinery,  apparatus 
and   equipment   would   be   abundantly   displayed. 

"Spaces  had  already  been  reserved  for  paper  converters 
as  well  as  for  the  larger  paper  merchants  and  dealers  in 
mill  supplies  and  raw  materials,  so  that  it  appeared  cer- 
tain that  a  complete  exposition  of  paper  manufacture  in 
all  its  branches  would  be  assembled." 

Mr.  Keenan  asked  for  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  and  extended  an  invitation  to  them 
to  attend,  saying  the  managers  of  the  exposition  would  ac- 
cord the  privilege  of  free  admission  at  all  times  during 
the  week  of  the  exposition  to  members  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and   Paper  Association. 

He  stated  that  plans  had  been  formed  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
which  would  Iiold  a  session  at  the  Paper  Industries  Ex- 
position on  Thursday,  Aiiril  1 2th,  at  which  several  special 
papers  would  be  read  and  discussed.  At  the  close  of  the 
sitting,  the  members  would  be  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
exhibits.  The  same  course  would  likeU-  be  followed  by 
others  of  the  service  associations  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  and  the  National  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation which  would  be  in  session  at  their  annual  convention 
during  the  entire  week  of  the  exposition ;  Monday,  April 
1 9th  to  Saturday,  .-Vjiril  Itth.  The  exposition  was  being 
conducted,  he  said,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  officers  of 
the  national  association,  man\'  of  whom  were  serving  on  its 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  Canadian  government,  through  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratories,  was  interested,  and  the  installation  of  an  ex- 
hibit of  its  work  in  the  utilization  of  the  northern  woods 
was  possible,  as  well  as  a  display  of  specimens  showing 
the  effects  of  insect  attacks  on  wood,  decay  of  wood  by 
fungi,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  space  is  being  taken  by  a  large  variety  of 
concerns  interested  in  the  various  phases  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry. The  felt  manufacturers  have  definitely  decided 
to  make  an  exhibit  through  their  association,  taking  two 
booths  for  their  display. 

Although  no  fixed  segregation  of  exhibits  is  being  made, 
the  choice  of  space  so  far  made  indicates  that  nearly,  if 
not  more  than  half  of  the  space  taken  will  be  devoted  to 
exhibits  of  machinery,  chemicals  and  supplies  for  paper 
manufacturers,  these  exhibits  being  largely  grouped  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Exposition  hall.  The  converters  are, 
as  a  rule,  taking  space  near  the  center  aisles,  though  some 
of  the  paper  manufacturers  are  to  occupy  booths  in  this 
general  region. 

Sufficient  space  is  being  reserved  to  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  all  those  in  attendance  to  sec  the  educational 
exhibits,  which  will  be  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  Exposition. 


One  of  the  latest  bits  of  news  from  the  Exposition  head- 
quarters is  the  securing  of  another  fine  motion  picture  film 
to  add  to  the  list  already  ])romised. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  is  itself  a  ()aper  manufac- 
turer, with  extensive  holdings  of  timber  in  Canada,  and 
mills  for  tile  manufacture  of  its  own  paper,  has  promised 
a  five  reel  film  telling  the  story  of  the  in.iking  of  a  news- 
paper, going  back  to  the  work  of  the  lumberjacks  in  the 
pulpwood  forsts.  When  in  Canada,  the  motion  picture  op- 
erator taking  the  picture  of  the  dynamiting  of  a  log  jam 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  a  workman  who  was  killed  when 
the  jam  was  broken. 

Two  writing  paper  manufacturing  films  have  already 
been  promised,  one  showing  the  making  of  j)aper  towels, 
another  of  newsprint,  in  addition  to  the  newspaper  film, 
and  others  are  expected  to  be  scheduled.  The  motion  pic- 
ture program  will  be  a  part  of  the  Exposition  designed  to 
interest  the  students  of  paper  making  processes,  as  well  as 
the  general  public. 

The  Exposition  management  is  arranging  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  and  National  Paper 
Trade  Associations,  which  have  their  conventions  during 
the  week  of  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition,  by  admitting 
without  charge  all  those  members  of  either  association  who 
are  registered  as  attending  the  conventions  of  these  and 
their  affiliated  organizations.  Details  of  these  plans  are 
not  as  yet  worked  out,  but  will  probably  be  decided  to 
admit  free  those  who  wear  the  badge  of  either  association. 

One  of  the  most  carefully  worked  out  details  of  the  Ex- 
position organization  will  be  the  formulation  of  a  program 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  and  merchants  organizations  during  the 
same  week,  and  still  give  all  those  attending  the  conven- 
tions an  opportunity  to  spend  considerable  time  viewing 
the  exhibits.  The  ])aper  manufacturers  alone  will  have 
nearly  twenty  separate  sessions  in  three  days  meetings,  of 
the  different  affiliated  associations,  and  the  merchants  will 
also  have  sessions  continuing  through  practically  every 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  week. 

The  tentative  program,  however,  as  now  being  worked 
out,  appears  to  be  so  formulated  as  to  combine  the  con- 
ventions and  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition  in  making 
the  week  of  April  9th  the  biggest  Paper  Week  ever  known 
by  the  paper  industry. 

THE   CONTEOL   OF   CONSISTENCY 

Ititercst  in  seieiitii'ic  control  of  the  various  factors 
ill  pulp  and  paper  making  has  been  illu.strated  of  late 
by  the  developments  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus for  the  control  of  the  consistency  of  paper  stock. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  devices  is  the  trim- 
bey  automatic  consistency  regulator.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Trimbey  jMachine  Works  received 
orders  in  January  for  the  following  regulators:  Dells 
Paper  and  Pulp  C,  1 ;  Wausau  Sulphate  Fibre  Co.,  3 ; 
Lorentzen  and  W^ettre  of  Kristiania,  Norway,  2 ;  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  3 ;  Krown  Co.,  2 ;  Marinette 
and  Menominee  Paper  Co.,  1;  making  a  total  of  twelve 
orders. 

They  are  now  working  on  Pour  complete  Metering 
Systems  for  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  Sixteen  Meters,  —  Eight  for  Stock  and  Eight 
for  Color  and  Alum  and  are  also  working  on  Two- 
Triple  Metering  and  Proportioning  Systems  for  the 
National  Paper  Products  Co.,  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  con- 
sisting of  Forty  Meters,  Twenty-Four  Meters  for  Stock 
and  Sixteen  for  Color  Alum  and  Size. 


Expediency  is  man's  wisdom;  doing  right  is  God's. — 
George  Meredith. 
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I  In  "Industrial  Management") 


The  follotving  article  strikes  us  as  unusually  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating.  While  we  should,  perhaps, 
find  some  diffictdtij  in  suhscrihing  to  all  the  propositions 
it  lays  down,  it  yet  presents  a  viewpoint  deserving  of 
the  close  attention  of  all  thoughtful  citizens.  The  time 
to  consider  these  question  is  when  things  are  running 
peacefully,  and  there  is  a  chance  to  make  adjustment 
that  u-ill  prevent  any  interruption  of  harmonious  re- 
lations. — Ed.  Ptolp  and  Paper. 

—Ed.  C.  T.J. 
Why  do  men  strike?  Primarily  because  they  in- 
stiuetively  dislike  to  be  bossed.  All  men  dislike  to  be 
bossed,  employed  and  employee  alike.  They  dislike 
it  because  experience  has  shown  that  no  man  is  wise 
enough  to  have  autocratic  power  over  another  man. 
Being  mere  mortals,  at  our  best,  we  make  mistakes; 
and  if  these  mistakes  affect  other  men  who  have  to 
submit  to  them,  they  are  liable  to  exaggerate  them, 
and  rebel  against  them.  They  believe  that  if  the  de- 
cision had  lain  with  them  the  mistakes  would  not  have 
been  made. 

Constructive  criticism  of  a  kindly  nature  is  scarce. 
But  the  average  man  finds  it  easy  to  criticise  the  mis- 
takes and  evils  in  a  thing.  There  is,  therefore,  a  ten- 
dency on  general  principles  to  criticise  and  resist  the 
employer.  If  the  major  part  of  strikes  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed weemployers  must  recognize  that  the  inevitable  and 
normal  trend  is  this  way.  By  careful  study  of  the 
whole  situation  and  wise,  sympathetic  organization  we 
must  meet  the  tendency. 

Men  strike  because  they  are  injured  by  real  mistakes 
or  because  they  believe  themselves  to  be  injured  by 
the  terms  of  tlieir  employment.  In  such  strikes  they 
are  often  unsuccessful  and  the  grievances  remain.  For 
these  reasons  they  sometimes  dwell  upon  the  objec- 
tionable features  "of  their  employment  until  they  be- 
come tense  and  bitter.  There  grows  up  in  consequence 
a  distrust  or  hate  of  the  whole  system.  Irresponsible 
leaders  who  voice  and  trade  on  this  discontent  easily 
get  a  following.  There  is  also  a  reaction  towards  so- 
cialism or  communism  which  are  presented  as  pana- 
ceas for  the  ills  that  are  complained  of. 

For  many  years  I  have  studied  carefully  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee,  under  our  so- 
called  capitalistic  system.  I  have  also  studied  social- 
ism and  communism  as  proposed  substitutes  for  it.  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  as  men  are  constituted 
at  the  present  time  socialism  and  communism  are  not 
practical  remedies.  I  am  convinced  also  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  employers  is  legitimately 
gained  and  that  all  the  world  is  richer  because  of  their 
wealth.  Henry  Ford  is  not  the  only  man  who  has 
become  rich  through  serving  the  public.  Many  an  em- 
ployer's wealth  has  been,  as  Mr.  Henry  Holt  has  well 
pointed  out. 

"Derived  from  processes  and  economies  of  his  own 
devising  and  directing  without  which  his  income 
would  not  exist  at  all  and  the  income  of  his  employees 
would  be  less." 


•  An  address  before  The  Economic  Club  of  New  York,  May, 
1922. 


But  firmly  convinced  as  I  am  of  this  truth,  I  am  just 
as  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  wage  system  is 
not  infallible  or  final,  but  is  only  a  step  on  the  road 
from  serfdom  and  slavery  to  improved  forms  of  just 
and  effective  cooperation  that  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  men  will  evolve  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. But  as  the  present  system  is  the  road  that 
must  for  the  present  be  utilized  for  the  upward  march 
of  all  of  us,  employer  and  employee  alike,  we  em- 
ployers will  do  well  to  study  it  carefully  with  the  ob- 
ject of  understanding  its  weaknesses  and  remedying 
its  defects. 

My  study  of  industrial  relations  has  convinced  me 

of  four  things: 

1.  That  in  a  political  democracy  such  as  ours  the 
autocratic  control  of  industry  by  employers  is  a  fruit- 
ful breeder  of  strikes  and  is  in  the  long  run  impractical ; 

2.  That  we  often  pay  counterfeit  wages  when  we 
intend  to  pay  real  wages,  thus  causing  discontent,  con- 
flict and  strikes; 

3.  That  the  present  so-called  capitalistic  .system  has 
accumulated  and  is  still  using,  outgrown  ideas  and 
customs  that  are  needlessly  offensive  to  our  employees, 
and  that  it  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  date ; 

4.  That  the  basic  remedy  for  the  evils  of  industrial- 
ism and  hence  for  strikes  lies  in  making  business  a 
profession  —  that  is,  in  realizing,  in  act  as  well  as  in 
thought,  that  a  business  has  no  right  to  make  a  profit 
except  as  it  serves  the  community. 

Let  us  briefly  review  these  four  conclusions : 
All  of  us  employers  are  believers  in  the  right  of 
private  property.  Almost  all  of  us  translate  that 
faith,  consciously  or  subconsciously,  into  conviction 
that  our  property  is  so  completely  our  own  that  so- 
ciety should  keep  its  hands  off  of  it.  We  hold  that  if 
it  must  touch  our  property  at  all  it  should  do  so  only 
to  the  slightest  possible  extent,  and  only  after  having 
first  recognized  and  acknowledged  that  is  was  inter- 
fering with  our  rights.  Of  course  any  analysis  of  this 
position  shows  that  it  is  not  very  sound.  It  amounts  to 
setting  up  property  rights  as  superior  to  personal 
rights;  to  an  appeal  to  society  to  safeguard  our  selfish 
interests  against  the  common  interests  of  the  society 
to  which  we  appeal;  to  an  insistence  at  times  on  the 
duty  of  government  to  protect  us  in  our  imagined  and 
artificial  rights  to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  the  whole 
group  of  citizens  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  this 
view  tends,  unfortunately,  to  develop  an  autocratic 
spirit  among  us. 

Applying  this  idea  of  property  as  exclusively  our 
own  to  "our  relations  with  our  employees,  we  probably 
feel  that  we  have  undoubted  right  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  these  employees  shall  work, 
provided  we  do  it  lawfully.  And  here  we  find  one  of 
the  reasons  why  men  strike  —  a  source  of  grievance 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  real  cause  of  many  strikes 
where  other  reasons  are  put  forward.  Most  of  our  em- 
ployees —  all  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
country  —  have  been  taught  from  childhood  that  it  is 
their  inalienable  right  as  freemen  to  have  a  hand  in 
determining  the  political  laws  under  which  they  live. 
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Tney  have  heard  it  reiterated  by  their  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  and  by  the  interpreters  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions on  every  public  occasion.  They  read  it  in 
the  daily  press. 

Men  so  taught  are  not  going  to  stop  short  of  apply- 
ing this  axiom,  that  grows  out  of  the  political  system 
under  which  they  live  and  labor.  Inevitably  they  are 
claiming  the  right  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  de- 
termining of  conditions  under  which  they  work.  These 
economic  conditions  are  even  more  important  to  them 
than  the  political  conditions.  They  have  occasion  for 
the  expression  of  their  political  views  at  infrequent  in- 
tervals. They  are  conscious  of  the  exactions  and  bur- 
dens of  government  only  now  and  then.  But  the  urge 
to  have  an  adequate  voice  in  determining  industrial 
conditions  is  daily,  yes  hourly,  insistent.  Every  acci- 
dent that  is  costly  to  labor,  every  additional  expense  in 
theii;  living,  every  new  baby,  every  new  ideal,  every 
new  material  desire  such  as  an  automobile  or  a  house, 
serves  as  an  occasion  for  reopening  the  question  whe- 
ther their  wages  are  justly  and  generously  determined. 
The  result  of  such  questioning  is  surely  a  further  in- 
centive in  their  minds  to  the  greater  assertion  of  their 
rights,  as  the  preponderant  human  factors  in  industry, 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  conditions  of  labor 
and  of  the  rate  of  wages.  And  this  assertion  of  right, 
if  opposed  by  employer,  often  means  another  strike. 

Then  to  this  is  added  the  periodic  recurrence  of  bad 
times,  with  its  masses  out  of  employment,  and  the  fear 
of  the  loss  of  the  job  —  one  of  the  most  terrifying  ap- 
prehensions of  the  average  working-man  with  a  family. 
Under  these  conditions  men  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  fight,  by  strikes  or  otherwise,  for  a  greater  voice  in 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  they  labor. 
They  are  led  on  by  the  idea  that  if  they  have  this 
greater  voice  they  will  so  regulate  and  control  produc- 
tion and  distribution  that  not  only  will  there  be  no 
fear  of  loss  of  the  job,  but  there  will  also  be  suffi- 
cient wages  to  satisfy  their  needs  and  their  desires. 

My  own  life-long  experience  and  study  as  an  em- 
ployer convinces  me  that  autocratic  control  by  em- 
ployees would  be  even  worse  than  autocratic  control 
by  employers.  There  is  nothing  in  democracy  that  can 
perform  miracles  in  production  and  distribution.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  democratic  principle  in  industry  that 
in  itself  will  take  the  place  of  expert  knowledge,  tech- 
nical skill  and  trained  industrial  vision.  No  man  in 
the  factory,  whether  employer  or  employee,  if  he  were 
hurt  by  a  machine,  would  be  willing  to  have  a  com- 
mittee of  Ills  fellow-workmen  meet  and  vote  how  badly 
he  was  hurt  and  how  he  should  be  cured.  They  would 
send  for  the  trained,  skilled  specialist,  the  doctor  or  the 
surgeon.  Likewise,  when  the  business  is  hurt,  it  can- 
not be  cured  by  a  vote  of  management-sharing  em- 
ployees, unless  those  so  voting  are  mentally  and  tech- 
nically trained  to  know  what  they  are  voting  about 
and  are  basically  so  interested  that  they  will  put  their 
best  into  their  decision. 

It  all  comes  to  this,  that  autocratic  control  whether 
by  employer  or  employee,  is  bad — the  one  almost  as 
objectionable  as  the  other;  and  that  men  are  striking 
today  as  a  protest  against  autocratic  control  by  capi- 
tal, and  as  the  most  effective  way  of  expressing  their 
demand  for  an  adequate  voice  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work.  They  are  vitally  interested.  They 
will  continue  to  strike  until  provision  is  made  for  giv- 
ing them  adequate  representation  in  boards  of  direc- 


tors or  in  tliose  shop  committees,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called,  in  which  employers  and  employees 
work  hand  in  hand  to  advance  both  the  business  and 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  human  beings  who  put 
their  lives  into  it  and  get  their  livelihood  from  it.  This 
is  largely  recognized  by  employers  now  and  the  growth 
of  these  joint  committees  has  for  some  years  been 
marked. 

But  even  if  joint-control  of  management  is  immensely 
successful,  it  will  not  alone  remove  all  the  grievances 
tliat  make  men  strike.  It  is  necessary  now  to  examine 
into  the  second  of  our  causes. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  disputes  and 
strikes  are  due  to  the  fact  of  the  employee  receiving 
an  inadequate  wage  without  the  direct  fault  of  the 
employer.  An  industrial  system  that  sub-divides  the 
manufacturing  process  until  the  individual  worker  is 
only  a  part  of  the  machine,  and  which  then  denies  him 
participation  in  management,  must  of  necessity  leave 
him  with  little  if  any  interest  in  the  business.  His 
main  concern  will  then  be  in  the  wage  return  he  gets 
for  his  work.  Under  such  conditions,  any  interference 
with  those  Avages  that  reduces  their  purchasing  power, 
is  a  serious  matter,  sure  to  create  discontent  and  con- 
flict. 

Counterfeit  wages  is  a  term  that  I  have  invented — 
whether  good  or  bad  you  must  judge — to  characterize 
this  inadequate  wage  that  comes  about  from  some  of 
the  many  causes  that  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of 
money.     Counterfeit  wages  are   any  wages     however 
large  they  may  be  in  dollars  that  will  not  buy  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  enough  luxuries  to  make  working 
for  necessities  a  desirable  thing  and  also  to  enable  the 
recipient  to  make  modest  but  adequate  provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age.    Counterfeit  money  has  no  value. 
Counterfeit  wages  have  too  little  value  when  measured 
against  the  purposes  which  wages  must  serve.     It  is 
not  a  question  of  how  much  a  man  receives  but  of 
what  he  can  buy  for  what  he  gets.    Wages  may  double, 
but  if  prices  are  more  than  double  then  wages  are 
counterfeit  to  the  extent  that  prices  have  outrun  the 
increased  wages. 

The  causes  that  turn  a  good  wage  into  a  counterfeit 
wage  are  various.     The  speculation  or  the  profiteering 
that  raises  the  cost  of  homes,  or  the  rent  of     houses, 
factories  or  shops  may  make  a  draft  on  the  pockets  of 
numberless  employees  that  goes  far  to  turn  wages  that 
have  been  adequate  into  counterfeit  wages.    Speculat- 
ing or  profiteering  in  the  necessities  of  life  has  the 
same  result.    Manipulation  of  securities  of  public  ser- 
vice  corporations   that   raises  the   price   of  street   car 
fares,  gas  and  electricity  helps  to  turn  a  fair  wage  into 
a  counterfeit  wage.     The  enactment  of  tariff  laws  that 
by   crippling   our   foreign   customers   shuts   down   our 
factories  at  home,     or  by  fostering  bad  trust     agree- 
ments or  undue  profits,  increases  the  cost  of  domestic 
goods,   helps   to   make  wages   counterfeit.     The   mer- 
chant who  by  costly  methods  of  retail     or  wholesale 
distribution   adds   unduly   to   the   manufacturing   cost 
of   commodities   makes   inadequate   and    counterfeit   a 
wage  which  might  be  adequate  if  goods  were  sold  with 
less  expense.     The  excessive  fixed  charges  that  result 
from  watered  stocks  and  from  capitalizing  expenses, 
or  unfair  "good-will"  values,  raise  the  living  cost  of 
the  purchaser  and  increase  the  counterfeit  margin  of 
his    wage.      The    inefficient    and    expensive    govern- 
ment, local,  state  and  national,  that  results  from  our 
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easy-going  American  methods  of  clioosing  untrained 
administrators  and  from  the  partisanship  that  neglects 
the  principles  of  good  government  in  the  effort  to  get 
and  keep  office,  cuts  down  the  value  of  every  dollar 
that  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  workman  —  helps 
to  make  them  counterfeit.  The  limiting  of  output  by 
labor  unions,  resulting  in  fewer  and  higher-cost  prod- 
ucts, is  a  method  by  which  the  workiugmen  themselves 
turn  their  own  dollars  and  I  lie  dollars  of  other  wage- 
earners  into  counterfeit.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
employers  and  employees  alike  are  often  wage  coun- 
terfeiters. 

The  fact  that  wages,  however  large,  will  not  buy  the 
things  our  employees  want  and  need,  induces  discon- 
tent and  a  sense  of  being  thwarted  and  wronged.  This 
discrepancy  between  income  and  needed  outgo  makes 
men  ready  to  listen  to  the  irresponsible  agitator  who 
tells  them  that  they  are  deliberately  and  constantlj^ 
being  robbed  by  us  emplovers  or  by  organized  finance. 
The  method  of  thinking  of  wages  in  terms  of  dollars 
rather  than  in  terms  of  commodities,  recreation  and 
savings  is  one  that  must  be  changed.  There  is  noth- 
ing sacred  about  it.  Together  with  many  other  un- 
scientific and  indefensible  features  of  civilized  life, 
it  just  "happened"  to  grow  up.  Discontent  and 
strikes  as  a  result  of  counterfeit  wages  will  continue 
until  a  method  of  determining  wages  is  adopted  that 
will  keep  them  fairly  proportioned  to  the  outgo  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  the  American  standard 
of  living  —  a  standard  on  which  we  Americans,  justly 
pride  ourselves  and  which  we  emploj^ers  are  generally 
as  willing  to  pay  as  our  emploj-ees  are  to  receive. 

The  return  for  paying  genuine  wages  rather  than 
counterfeit  more  than  makes  up  to  the  employer  and 
to  society  for  the  extra  money  expenditure.  The  gen- 
uine wage  tends  to  provide  happy,  healthy,  contented 
and  loj^al  employees. 

If  their  wages  are  adequate  to  provide  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  their  families  and  allow  also  for  recrea- 
tion and  provision  for  illness  and  old  age,  they  are  in- 
creasingly freed  from  worry  and  are  thereby  made 
more  efficient  employees.  If  their  w'ages  enable  them 
to  buy  freely,  the  value  of  the  American  market  is 
maintained,  to  the  profit  alike  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  farmer  and  of  the  workman  w'ho  makes  and  mer- 
chant who  sells  the  product  of  the  factory,  mine  and 
the  farm.  Best  of  all,  it  will  remove  one  of  the  most 
fertile  causes  of  strikes. 

An  important  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  ade- 
quacy of  wages  must  be  assumed  by  us  emploj'ers.  We 
are  sometimes  little  schooled  in  theories  of  social  wel- 
fare, have  little  imagination  outside  of  our  own  im- 
mediate field  of  business  management  and  are  prone 
to  think  of  our  duties  in  terms  of  money,  success  or 
failure  to  the  exclusion  of  terms  of  human  welfare.  It 
is  most  often  members  of  our  own  employer  class,  also, 
who  turn  real  wages  into  counterfeit.  This  being  the 
case  we  cannot  easih-  justify  ourselves  in  taking  a  po- 
sition of  irresponsibility  in  the  premises.  The  res- 
I>onsibility  for  reducing  the  excessive  costs  of  retail 
distribution  belongs  to  me  and  to  my  fellow-retail  mer- 
chants. We  employers  should  fight  all  excessive  capi- 
talization whose  fixed  charges  help  to  turn  into  coun- 
terfeit the  otherwise  adequate  wages  we  pay  our  em- 
plo3-ees.  Our  men  of  finance  should  see  that  th-e  Eng- 
lish law  is  adopted  and  enforced  that  requires  a  state- 
ment to  be  made  to  every  purchaser  of  stock  showing 
the  promoter's  profit  and  the  real  as.sets  and  liabilities 


of  the  Company.  It  is  up  to  us  to  help  provide  credit 
unions  or  otlier  safe  and  democratic  means  of  saving 
and  investing  earnings.  The  training  of  the  wage- 
earner  in  the  use  of  his  money  so  that  by  purchasing 
merchandise  of  good  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  he  will  help  to  keep  his  wages  real,  is  also  our 
responsibilitj'  at  least  to  a  degree.  Our  responsibility 
is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  our  employees  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  not  compelled  to  pay  a  street  car  fare 
of  10  cents  to  get  to  and  from  our  places  of  business 
when  devoted  and  wise  administration  of  public  ser- 
vice corporations  might  make  5  or  7  cents  adequate. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  railroad  fares  and  freight 
rates.  The  responsil)ility  to  provide  comfortable,  at- 
tractive and  sanitary  housing  at  fair  prices  primarily 
belongs  to  the  emplojer  of  labor.  In  any  event  we 
are  responsible  if  we  allow  speculation  in  land  and 
housing  so  to  increase  rents  as  to  make  wages  coun- 
terfeit. 

Our  influence  should  be  thrown,  I  believe,  against 
excessive  tariffs  and  other  forms  of  interference  with 
trade  that,  if  they  increase  the  profits  of  the  employer 
at  all,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  wage  earner,  of  the 
farmer,  and  of  the  general  public. 

We  employers  should  also,  make  use  of  the  price 
indexes  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington,  and  by  several  private  agencies,  as  a 
scientific  and  business-like  aid  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  counterfeit  wages  through  use  of  a 
sliding  wage  scale.  It  may  be  that  the  stabilization 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  along  the  lines 
advanced  by  economists  will  sometimes  help  to  remove 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  counterfeit  wage.  A  scien- 
tific solution  is  highly  desirable,  but  may  take  many 
years  to  bring  about. 

If  we  employers  are  to  have  fewer  strikes,  in  the 
meantime,  we  must  learn  to  think  more  of  wages  in 
terms  of  what  they  will  buy  then  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  When  we  do  this  we  shall  do  away  with 
many  of  the  causes  that  make  wages  counterfeit.  Be- 
cause a  man  belongs  to  our  club  or  our  church  will  no 
longer  be  a  reason  for  our  standing  by  supinely  and 
allowing  him,  by  manipulation,  speculation  or  prof- 
iteering to  make  counterfeit  the  wages  we  pay. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  a  third  reason  why  men  strike. 
We  all  recognize  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  our 
present  so-called  capitalistic  system  is  still  using  in- 
herited ideas  and  customs  that,  although  not  discarded 
have  really  been  outgrown.  We  know  also  that  if 
needs  to  readjust  its  ideas,  get  rid  of  old  abuses,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  points  at  which  friction  between 
employer  and  employee  is  generated.  Because  I  am 
not  ready  to  burn  my  house  down  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  repair  or  replace  a  dangerous  plumbing 
system.  Because  we  are  not  ready  to  destroy  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  industry  and  put  socialism  or 
communism  in  its  place,  is  no  reason  why  we  should. 
not  get  rid  of  its  abuses  and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Many  employers  and  important  organizations  have- 
made  and  are  still  making  attempts  further  te  hu- 
manize and  improve  our  industrial  system.  One  of  the 
most  significant,  as  well  as  most  courageous,  is  that 
made  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  America 
in  formulating  and  publishing  its  social  creed.  This 
social  creed  is  of  very  great  significance  emanating  as 
it  does  from  a  body  that  represents  substantially  a  half 
of  the  American  people,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
conservative  elements  in  our  American  life. 
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This  formulation  is  a  creed  and  an  ideal  rather  than 
a  program  of  action.  Difficulties  and  differences  of 
opinion  will  no  doubt  be  encountered  in  forging  these 
ideals  into  a  working  program.  Some  of  them  may 
need  to  be  restated  and  revised.  It  is  a  .statement, 
however,  which  employers  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
or  ignore.  Progress  is  going  to  be  made  toward  their 
achievement,  and  leadcnship  will  come  into  the  liands 
of  those  who  undertake  to  apply,  in  good  faith,  such 
principles  as  the  churches  have  here  formulated.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  moreover,  that  the  stability  of 
our  social  and  economic  institutions  will  depend  in  no 
small  part  on  the  growth  among  employees  of  con- 
fidence in  the  right-mindedness  and  right-heartedness 
of  the  leaders  of  business  and  industry. 

I  do  not  have  time  at  my  disposal  in  wiiich  to  discuss 
at  length  a  social  program.  I  may  be  indulged,  how- 
ever, in  pointing  out  certain  as  yet  partially  achieved 
goals  which  a  consensus  of  informed  opinion,  both 
among  employers  and  employees,  recognizes  as  prac- 
tical and  ,iust.  This  moderate  program,  if  achieved, 
would  go  far  to  do  away  with  strikes. 

The  right  of  employees  to  a  voice  in  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work  and  to  a 
stable  and  living  wage  have  already  been  dealt  with. 
Other  goals  that  are  now  generally  recognized  as  right 
and  just,  include 

(1)  the  right  of  employees  to  unite  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining ; 

(2)  a  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  in  hours  of 
labor ; 

(3)  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  as  a  just 
charge  on  industry; 

(4)  the  right  of  labor  to  be  safeguarded  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  health,  steady  employment  and  good 
working  conditions. 

Men  and  women  fit  for  American  citizenship,  the 
working  hours  of  whose  lives  must  be  spent  in  stores 
and  factories,  in  mines  and  on  farms  and  railroads 
must  and  will  demand  just  solutions  of  such  problems 
as  are  presented  by  these  statements  of  principle.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  us  employers  to  lead  in  find- 
ing these  solutions.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer and  of  society  that  we  shall  do  so.  If  the  eli- 
mination of  outgrown  ideas  and  the  righting  of  old 
wrongs  is  left  to  labor  alone,  wage  conflicts  and  strikes 
will  continue  on  an  increasing  scale.  The  strike  is 
their  principal  weapon.  If  they  are  forced  to  fight 
for  their  rights  they  must  and  will  use  it. 

A  great  employer  of  labor  said  to  me  during  the 
war,  "When  we  employers  in  the  past  have  had  the 
advantage  of  our  employees  by  reason  of  an  over-sup- 
ply of  labor,  we  have  used  it  for  our  own  selfish  ends. 
Labor  now  has  the  whip-hand  and  is  merely  doing  to 
us  what  we  have  done  to  it  in  the  past.  I  wonder," 
he  added,  "which  of  us  will  be  wise  enough  to  end  this 
wasteful  process  of  industrial  conflict  by  first  using 
its  period  of  power  wisely  and  generously?" 

The  opportunity  of  the  employer  has  now  arrived. 
The  future  relations  of  employer  and  employee  will 
depend  in  no  small  degree  on  whether  or  not  em- 
ployers as  a  group,  l»y  hard  thinking  and  friendly  con- 
ference with  our  employees,  go  honestly  at  work  to 
bring  the  industrial  sys.tem  up  to  date. 

Important  for  the  establishment  of  good  industrial 
relations  as  are  the  three  matters  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  there  is  in  my  judgment  a  fourth  reason  of  a 


still  more  fundamental  nature  —  namely,  that  business 
shall  more  and  more  become  a  profession  and  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  community. 

The  motive  with  which  the  employer  directs  his 
business  and  with  which  the  employee  works,  will  in 
the  last  analysis  determine  whether  there  will  be  in- 
dustrial war  or  industrial  peace. 

Asked  recently  by  the  editor  of  The  Annals  to  pre- 
pare an  article  on  "A  Single  Code  of  Business  Ethics" 
as  one  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the  ethics  of  the  sev- 
eral business  and  professional  groups,  I  ventured  to 
base  it  on  these  two  brief  formulas — 

1.  that  a  business,  in  order  to  have  tlie  right  to  suc- 
ceed, must  be  of  real  service  to  the  community ; 
_  2.  that  real  service  in  business  consists  in  making  or 
selling  merchandise  of  reliable  quality  for  the  lowest 
practicable  possible  price,  provided  that  merchandise 
is  made  and  sold  under  just  conditions. 

The  merchandise  must  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible 
so  that  as  many  as  possible  may  buy  as  much  as  they 
need.  It  must  be  made  and  sold  under  just  condi- 
tions, as  one  must  not  oppress  his  employees  in  order 
to  make  merchandise  cheaper  than  it  should  be  to  his 
customers.  But  the  chief  point  of  the  ethics  of  the 
profession  of  business,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the 
great  buying  public  is  to  be  served  by  giving  them  de- 
pendable merchandise  at  an  ever  cheaper  and  cheaper 
price. 

One  of  the  tragedies  in  our  industrial  life  of  today 
is  that  when  we  employers  are  finally  successful  and 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  are  over  that  in  our 
earlier  years  prevented  us  from  giving  full  coopera- 
tion in  solving  the  problems  of  our  employees,  and  we 
have  at  last  gained  the  financial  freedom  that  enables 
us  to  decide  questions  between  ourselves  and  our  em- 
ployees on  their  merits,  we  so  often  fail  to  use  our 
new-found  freedom  to  this  end.  We  often  begin,  in- 
stead, to  use  our  thought,  time  and  money  to  build 
bigger  houses  than  we  need,  to  buy  too  expensive 
pictures  and  live  in  a  needless  luxury.  We  men  have 
learned  to  simplify  our  clothing  so  that  neither  in  cost 
nor  styles  is  there  a  yawning  gulf  between  those  of 
employer  and  employee.  But  only  rarely  do-  we  keep 
our  living  simplified  to  any  such  degree.  But  even 
if  we  are  too  sensible  or  public-spirited  for  ostenta- 
tious display,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to  give 
large  sums  of  money  to  hospitals  and  other  philan- 
thropic purposes.  For  these  and  like  reasons,  we 
throw  away  the  opportunity,  won  by  a  life  of  success- 
ful labor,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  industry. 

Philanthropy  becomes  a  sin  and  an  offense,  when  it 
uses  for  charity  the  earnings  of  industry  that  should 
be  used  for  justice  to  employees  and  the  public. 

The  first  legitimate  use  of  large  profits,  and  the  main 
use,  is  to  reduce  prices.  These  lower  prices  will,  in 
turn,  cause  increased  demand,  increased  production 
and  increased  total  profit,  at  which  point  prices  can 
again  be  reduced.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  merely  in- 
crease production.  Prices  must  at  the  same  time  be 
reduced  enough  to  bring  in  the  greatly  increased  nunr- 
ber  of  purchasers  needed  to  absorb  this  greater  out- 
put. Employers  are  wrong  when  they  endeavor  to 
obtain  mass  production  through  lowering  wages  to  a 
degree  that  lessens  the  number  of  possible  consumers 
for  their  product.  Employees  are  wrong  when  they 
try  to  get  higher  real  wages  or  more  work  through 
limiting  output.  Both  will  find  it  far  more  profit- 
able in  the  long  run  to  join  hands  in  efforts  to  furnish 
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reliable  and  essential  merchandise  to  the  public  at 
prices  lower  than  it  has  been  sold  before.  In  this  way 
they  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  consumers 
and  increase  Ihe  demand  for  workmen.  They  will  at 
the  same  time  increase  wages,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  wages. 

When  this  spirit  of  service  comes  to  be  generally  re- 
cognized for  what  it  is,  namelj^  good  business  as  well 
as  good  ethics,  the  reasons  for  strikes  will  have  been 
greatly  lessened.  The  co-operation  that  will  result  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  —  between  management 
and  labor  —  is  periiaps  the  nearest  we  shall  need  to 
come  to  common  ownership  or  the  socialization  of  in- 
dustry.    Perhaps  here  is  the  door  through  which  the 


strike  will  make  its  exit  and 
enter. 


iniliisl  rial    peace 


The.  practical  and  compelling  thought  in  any  ana  - 
ysis  of  the  reasons  why  nu'n  .strike  is  found  in  tlii' 
fact  that  the  elimination  of  the  cause  of  strikes  is  not 
only  good  ethics  but  equally  good  business.  We  em- 
ployers like  to  thiidv  of  ourselves  both  as  good  busi- 
ness men  and  as  good  Americans.  In  studying  and  re- 
moving the  reasons  for  strikes,  we  shall  find  the  road 
to  that  real  cooperation  with  our  employees  that  will 
largely  satisfy  our  aspirations  in  both  directions.  And 
a  grateful  general  public,  which  after  all  is  most  con- 
cerned in  the  solution  of  the  industrial  question,  will 
applaud  and  reward  our  success. 


The  Paper  Mills  at  Three  Rivers,  Que, 


THE   WAYAGAMACK   PULP   &   PAPER   CO.,   LIMITED. 
An  aerirJ  photograph  of  the  largest  sulphate  pulp  and  paper  plant  in  the  world,  situated 
on  Wayagamack  Island  at  the  confluente  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  Ottawa  Rivers.     (See 
list  of  officers  on  page  225.)     This  picture  is  the  second  of   a  series  prepared  for  the 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  by  Fairchild  Aerial  Services,  Ltd. 
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-V  G  Ponisfopl,  (ioiuTnl  Mai.ag.M-  „r  the  Port  Arlhur 
Division  of  tlie  Provincial  Paper  Mil  s,  Linut-d  has  ad- 
vised the  head  offieo  in  Tor..nto  tliat  he  expeets  to  be 
makinir  pap-r  at  the  plant  before  the  end  of  the  present 
nv.nlli  The  machinery  has  been  placed  and  city  power 
will  be  lurne.l  <.n  at  the  plant  in  a  few  days.  Durmg 
the  next  week  the  machines  will  be  tested  and  given 
their  first  runs,  so  that  if  everything  is  satisfactory 
paper-making  will  b..  un.ler  way  before  March  1 

The  Bnskegau  River  Pulp  &  Lumber  Company,  Lm. 
ited     with    head    office    at    Cochrane.    Ont.,    has    been 
-ranted    Ontaric    Inc.rporation,    the    anthori/.ed    capital 
bein"-   $40.1)00.  ,  .      ^ 

lohu  F  Ellis,  head  of  tiu'  Barber  El  is  Company. 
Toronto  envelope  manufa.-tnrers.  has  b^en  elected  \  ice- 
President  of  the  Crown  Life  Insni'ance  Company  m 
successsion  to  Mr.  .lustice  Mowat.  •     t>  ■  ,    ,  ■ 

\lexander  Buntin,  head  of  the  Buntin-Rei.l  (  <.in- 
pam-,' Limited,  paper  dealers,  Toronto,  who  died  on 
Dec  11  19->2  has  left  an  estate  valued  at  $.i00,9S8, 
accoVding  to  letters  probate  field  with  the  Sljiy'^ate 
Court  in  Toronto.  The  estate  is  made  u])  of  $140,000 
worth  of  sto.-k  in  trade;  $47,012  s.^niritics  for  money; 
$3')<)-'o  in  bank,  and  other  stocks;  $41..)00  ni  real  estate 
etc  '  The  will  "ives  to  the  widow  the  resulence  m  which 
she  is  living  atid  aL  the  furniture,  motor  cars,  eciuip- 
m-nt  horses,  harness  and  carriages,  while  other  members 
„f  the  fami'v  are  provided  for.  As  regards  the  business 
,.arried  on  linder  the  name  of  the  Buntm-Reid  Company 
the  trustees  are  directed  to  consider  at  an  early  date 
the  advisabilitv  of  convrting  it  into  a  limited  liability 
corapauv  or  of  se  ling  or  liquidating  the  same.  'L 
paiticnlarlv  desire,"  says  the  will,  "that  such  business, 
if  and  so  long  as  same  be  continued,  be  so  carried  on 
independent  of  the  r-mainder  of  the  estate  insofar  as 
it  is  possitile  in  order  that  its  liabilities  shall  not  m  any 
way   constitute  a  charge   against   the    rcmaind.M-   of   my 

estate."  . 

With  power  to  manufacture  and  sell  jjulpwood  and  1  i 
eiiga"-e  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  i)apcr  prini- 
uets  "lames  A.  Stewart,  Limited,  has  been  granted  On- 
tario incorporation  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,- 
000  and  iiead  office  at  Port  Arthur.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  F.  11.  Keefer,  Hugh  Keefer.  L.  B-ngston. 
G.  L.  Maclean  and  L.  C.  8.  Hal  am.  all  of  Port   Arthur. 

The  Port  Elgin  Box  Coini)any.  ijimited.  has  l)eeii 
granted  incorporation  authorizing  tlie  company  to  man- 
ufacture cartons  and  to  engag"  in  business  a.s  station- 
ers The  authorized  capital  is  $40,000  and  the  provi- 
sional directors  are  Hilliard  Brook.s  Bell,  Andrew  Alan 
Shuyler  and  Franklyn  Wood  Fisher,  all  of  Toronto. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  th--  Toronto  Carton  Club 
hed  on  Feb.  13,  George  Reid  of  the  Ontario  Paper  Box 
Companv  gave  a  cost  demonstration  which  proved  very 
instructive' to  th"  gathering.  A  visitor  to  the  meeting 
was  Duncan  McDiarmid,  of  the  SommerviUe  Paper  Box 
Companv,  London,  Ont.  . 

W.  J.  Robertson,  ex-President  of  the  Commercial 
Stationers  Association,  Toronto,  and  Mrs.  Robertson, 
have  left  to  spend  the  balance  of  the  winter  in  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Robertson  was  presented  with  a  leather  dress- 
ing case  by  his  fellow  members  of  the  organization  ju.st 
before  his  departure. 


The  Telfer  Paper  Box  Company.  John  Strci't,  Toron- 
to, have  just  installed  a  double  scoring  machine  in  theii- 
lilant. 

R.  A.  Dimloj),  who  has  been  connected  with  th"  Dom- 
inion Paper  Box  Company,  King  Street,  Toronto,  for 
some  months,  a.ssumed  the  active  management  of  the 
concern  at  the  first  of  the  y^ear.  Mr.  Dunlop  succeeds 
A.  Jephscott  who,  with  his  brother,  founded  the  Dom- 
inion Paper  Box  Comiiany,  which  is  the  jiioneer  in  the 
trade  in  Toronto,  forty  five  years  ago.  The  business  was 
sold  to  the  F.  N.  Burt  Company  in  1911.  Mr.  Joseph- 
scott  has  retired  from  active  business. 

John  Piper,  Sales  Manager  for  the  Provincial  Pa|)er 
Mills,  Limited,  Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  of  last  week 
at  the  Thorold  mills  of  the  company. 

The  many  friends  of  Nelson  Gain,  of  the  Don  Valley 
Paper  Co.,  Toronto,  will  regret  to  learn  that  he  is  con- 
fined to  the  house  with  an  attack  of  "Flu". 

With  power  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paper  ma- 
chinery and  to  engage  in  business  as  publishers,  print- 
ers, lithograpliers  etc.,  Stone  &  Cox,  Limited,  has  been 
formed  in  Toronto  and  has  been  grant°d  an  Ontario 
charter  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $40,000.  Among 
the  incorporators  are  Charles  Cox,  Charles  Henry  Haw- 
thorn and  Gilbert  Stanley  Webb. 

Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Gibson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  attending  a  meeting  in 
New  York  of  the  Lake  Superior  Steel  Corporation. 

Fred  Halls,  of  the  Fred  H.  Halls  Paper  Company, 
Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  spent  part  of  last  week  at 
his  branch  warehouse  in  London,  Ont. 

J.  Baker,  of  the'  Columl)ia  Paper  Company.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  wa.s  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last 
week. 

John  Martin,  liead  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Winnipeg,  dropped  off  in  Toronto  last 
we-k  on  his  way  back  after  visiting  New  York  and  At- 
lantic City.  In  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Magazine  of  Canada  Mr.  Martin  said  that  there  has 
been  a  distinct  revival  in  the  paper  trade  in  the  Cana- 
dian west  and  that  the  outlook  for  a  good  year's  busi- 
ness was  extremely  liright. 

"Trade  Winds"  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  gotten  up 
booklet  just  put  out  by  the  Canadian  Business  Pub- 
lishers' Association  in  Toronto.  Its  letter  press  con- 
stitutes a  message  to  men  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  business  in  Canada  and  contains  a  lot 
of  valualilo  information  on  the  subject  of  business  pa- 
pers as  business-getters.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  "Trade 
Winds"  every  little  while. 

Mr.  Norman  Wainwright,  who  recently  returned  to 
( 'anada  from  England,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the 
I'rovincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  He  is  selling  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Company's  new  mill  at  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Pierre  Rolland,  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Chainbre  de  Commerce,  Montreal. 

It  is  reported  that  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Winnipeg  River,  Manitoba,  in  con- 
nection with  the  J.  D.  McArthur  timber  limits.  En- 
gineers, it  is  stated,  will  soon  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  the  proposed  site. 
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Mr.  Rohcrt  Karlbor!;,  chief  ehcniist  ol"  tlie  Holmeu 
RruUs  and  Fahriks  Aktiebolag  Paper  Mills.  Norrlco- 
ping  Swodoii,  is  on  a  vi.sit  to  Canadian  Mills. 

SPANISH  RIVER  MILLS  HOLD  ANNUAL 
BANQUET 

At  the  scventli  annual  liaiii|uct  of  the  Spanish  liiver 
Pulp  and  Pajipr  Mills,  Limited  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on 
January  21.  the  recent  timber  probe  was  touched  upon 
bj'  a  numljer  of  officials,  who  all  expressed  satisfaction 
that  the  company  had  cmcr<red  from  the  investigation 
in  a  considerably  stronger  position  than  when  it  wa.s 
drawn  into  it.  A  sjdcndid  address  wa.s  delivered  by 
President  Mead  of  Dayton.  Oliio,  dea  ing  with  the  past 
operations  of  the  concern,  its  bright  future  and  the  very 
satisfactory  relations  existing  between  the  company  and 
its  employees.  Addresses  were  also  given  by  Colonel 
Thomfi-s  Gibson,  Col.  C.  II.  Ij.  Jones,  the  latter  general 
manager ;  (leorge  R.  (Iray.  manager  of  the  wood  opera- 
tions;  lion.  Dr.  R.  J.  Manion  M.  P.  for  Fort  AVilliam; 
and  P.  B.  Wilson,  a  ice-president.  Brief  speeches  were 
also  given  by  plant  representatives  from  thf  Sault, 
Espanola  and  Sturgeon  Fal  s,  all  dealing  with  plant 
operations  and  the  close  and  satisfactory  connection 
between  the  company  and  the  men.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  concern,  after  several  years  of  world  de- 
jiression,  wa.s  a  theme  tliat  predominated  most  of  the 
addresses. 


WAYAGAMACK  ANNUAL 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Wayagamaek  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
was  held  at  the  head  office  of  the  company.  Three 
Rivers,  this  week. 

The  following  were  elected  directors:  Norman  J. 
Dawes,  G.  H.  Duggan,  Hugh  Mackay,  K.C.,  Alex.  Mac- 
laren,  Sir  Wm.  Price,  Jas.  W.  Pyke  and  C.  R.  White- 
head. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Whitehead  w-as  elected  president  and  Mr.  Jas.  W. 
Pyke  vice-president. 


LARGEST  KRAFT  MACHINE 

Rice,  Barton  &  Fales,  Inc.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  have 
just  received  an  order  for  what  is  probablj'  the  largest 
Fourdrinier  paper  machine  in  the  world,  to  be  used 
exclnsively  in  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper.  This 
machine  is  to  be  installed  in  the  mills  of  the  Southern 
Paper  Company  at  ]\Ioss  Point,  Miss.  It  is  to  be  built 
for  a  wire  168  inches  wide ;  is  to  have  a  suction  couch 
and  suction  press  roll  mounted  on  ball  bearings,  three 
presses,  thirty-four  dryers,  five  feet  in  diameter;  one 
ten-roll  stack  of  calenders,  a  uniform  speed  reel,  slitter 
and  two-drum  winder.  All  the  table  rolls,  breast  roll 
and  wire  carrying  rolls,  as  well  as  the  press  felt  rolls 
and  dryer  felt  rolls  are  to  be  mounted  in  ball  bearings, 
and  the  machine  is  to  be  driven  by  an  electric  drive. 
This  machine  is  to  be  designed  to  run  at  a  speed  of 
700  feet  a  minute  and  delivery  is  to  be  made  during 
the  coming  summer. 


gained  a  wide  reputation.  About  two  years  ago  he 
sold  the  com])any  out  to  P.  B.  Taggart  and  went  West. 
Since  he  has  been  away  he  has  been  improving  and 
inventing  new  types  of  bag  machinery  and  the  new 
I'ompany,  which  he  will  head,  will  develop  these  new 
inventions,  which  include  a  ^nck  machine  capable  of 
utilizing  the  heaviest  kraft  and  manila  stock,  a  new 
bottomer  of  rotary  build,  a  bottomer  which  will  put 
in  both  bottoms  of  a  valve  bag  at  once  and  a  tuber, 
for  cutting  paper  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 


TO  MAKE  BAG  MACHINES 

Watertown.  X.  Y. — A.  C.  Coty,  inventor  of  one  of 
the  be.st  bag  machines  on  the  market,  will  soon  return 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  resume  the  manufacture  of  bag 
machines  through  the  newly  organized  Coty  Machine 
Company.  About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Coty  formed 
the  Cotj-  Bag  Machine  Company  in  this  city  and  began 
the    manufacture    of   a   high-speed    bag   machine   that 


SPANISH   RIVER  HOCKEY   TEAM  WINNERS 

The  Espanola  Paper  Mill  team,  last  year's  Xorlhern 
Ontario  Hockey  Association  cham|)ion,  is  well  on  its 
way  to  duplicate  the  feat  this  year  by  beating  Cha- 
pleau  (C.  P.  R.  team)  in  the  .semi-finals,  winning  the 
first  of  the  home-and-home  games  by  G-2,  thereby 
gaining  a  lead  of  four  goals.  The  ictui-ii  game  will 
be  jilayed  in  Chai)Ieau  Tuesday  Feb.  2)1h  when  the 
final  result  should  be  in  favor  of  the  Papermakers.  The 
winner  will  then  meet  New  Liskeai'd  in  the  finals. 
Espanola  boys  are  ])laying  the  game  of  their  lives  this 
year  trimming  all  tlnir  opponents  as  they  come,  both 
great  and  small. 


TREATMENT  OF  CONCRETE 

The  subject  of  treating  concrete  for  water  proofing, 
hardening,  etc.,  has  been  given  a  lot  of  attention  of 
late.  The  practical  applications  of  the  results  of  this 
work  are  presented  in  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
form  in  the  Truseon  Architects'  Specification  Hand 
Book  which  is  intended  to  give  architects  and  e.n- 
gineers  the  information  they  require  for  specifying 
Waterproofings,  Dampproofings,  Oilproofings,  Floor 
Hardeners  and  Protective  Finishes. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  book  as  clear 
and  concise  as  possible,  omitting  all  su|)erfluons  detail. 
Specifications  will  be  found  on  each  right-hand  page, 
with  a  description  of  the  particular  product  mentioned 
on  the  back  of  the  Specification  sheet.  In  most  cases 
a  list  of  prominent  u.sers  of  the  product  is  also  given. 

The  Truseon  Laboratories  have  had  long  experience 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Waterproofings  and 
Watei-jiroof  Paints  and  Varnishes,  and  this  experience 
is  at  the  service  of  the  architect  whenever  he  desires 
moi-e  complete  or  detailed  information. 

In  addition  to  this  specification  Hand-Book.  the 
Truseon  Laliorarories.  Detroit.  ^lichigan.  also  i)ul)lisli 
com])lete  litei-alure  descriptive  of  each  product,  which 
they  would  be  glad  to  send  any  architect  or  enguieei- 
on  request. 


CAN  FELTS  BE  SUCCESSFULLY  MENDED? 

We  have  received  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  corre- 
spondents as  to  whether  felts  can  be  successfully 
mended.  That  would  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
nature  of  the  paper  for  which  the  felt  was  used  and 
naturally  on  the  seriou.sness  of  the  condition  of  the  felt. 

We  have  never  seen  among  the  torn  felts  that  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  any  that  could  be  mended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  mark  in  the  paper  show- 
ing where  they  were  mended,  and,  if  such  a  mark 
leaving  its  impression  on  each  revolution  of  the  felt 
impairs  the  salability  of  the  paper,  we  .should  say  that 
felts  cannot  be  successfully  mended.  —  Albanv  Felt 
Co.  —Bulletin. 
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British   Trade    News 

(Frtini  Our   London  Corri-spondent) 

London,  February  5,  1923 
Durini;  the  past  few  days  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  De- 
velopment Company,  Ltd..  in  accordance  with  the  intima- 
tions sent  out  on  Oetolur  28th  ]i)22,  paid  off  £;}00.000,  out 
of  the  total  of  ,£800,000,  of  their  8  p.  c.  guaranted  15-year 
second  mortgage  debentures  outstanding. 
Labor  Unsettled 
The  employment  of  non-union  labor  in  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish mills  has  caused  trouble  in  one  or  two  places.  The  in- 
troduction of  labor  of  this  kind  is  like  holding  a  "red  rag 
before  a  mad  hull"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masters 
contend  in  some  cases  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  engage 
whom  they  wish.  It  is  the  old  story  told  and  retold — capi- 
tal versus  labor.  At  Messrs.  Samuel  Jones,  Ltd.,  a  firm 
well-known  and  respected  in  South  London,  250  workers 
went  on  strike  because  a  secondary  school  girl,  who  has 
had  a  brilliant  scholastic  career,  was  introduced  to  the 
mill  to  be  trained  as  a  supervisor.  The  workers  objected 
to  her  on  the  ground  that  she  was  non-union — none  of  the 
supervisors  are  in  the  union — and  they  left  their  jobs.  The 
trouble  is  not  over  j-et. 

Non-union  labor  has  also  caused  trouble  in  the  Valley- 
field  Paper  Mills.  Workpeople  and  masters  gave  each  other 
notice  and  the  storm  has  not  blown  over  yet. 

Now  if  there  was  a  proper  system  of  welfare  work,  which 
included  the  engaging  and  dismissing  of  workers  through 
works  committees,  none  of  the  disputes  at  these  mills 
would  have  occurred.  I  have  always  advocated  it  in  large 
mills  as  it  is  the  backbone  of  contentment. 

Progress  of  Welfare  Work 
Welfare  work  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Brit- 
ish mills  during  1922,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  Thames  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Purfleet, 
recently  took  up  the  question  of  their  workers'  eyesight. 
About  150  employees  were  examined  and  of  these  74  re- 
quired optical  treament  and  70  pairs  of  spectacles  were 
supplied  to  those  in  need  of  them  under  a  special  arrange- 
ment. In  one  ease  where  the  worker  was  engaged  on 
special  work,  necessitating  the  counting  of  very  fine  mesh- 
es in  wire  guazc  a  watchmakers  eyeglass  was  supplied.  "It 
is  obvious,"  says  a  rejiort  submitted  to  the  management, 
"that  the  supplying  of  optical  assistance  to  over  70  em- 
ployees (quite  apart  from  those  who  were  examined  in 
London)  must  have  helped  to  make  working  conditions 
more  pleasant  and  to  promote  efficiency.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  this  scheme  is  flawless,  but  it  is  a  practical  agreement 
which   has   worked   and  given  good    results." 

There  are  many  other  mills  working  out  schemes  of  their 
own  and  the  suggestion  box  has  j)roved  a  great  success  in 
most  places. 

Paper  Prices 
Papermakers  in  England  and  Scotland  are  complaining 
that  their  prices  for  their  products  are  ruinously  low  and 
not  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  production.  Efforts  are  be- 
ing made  now  to  get  prices  on  a  better  level,  but  foreign 
imj)orts  and  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  users  to  go 
in  for  the  cheaper  artice — part  of  the  economy  "axe"  in 
most  houses — militate  against  papermakers. 

Rubber  latex  paper  is  now  on  the  market  incj tiding  a 
large  range  of  pa))ers  for  printers  use.  I  recently  inspected 
some  samples  and  they  are  most  interesting.  Early  in  1922 
I  dealt  fullj-  with  Rubber  Latex  and  its  adoption  in  paper 
production  should  now  be  pretty  well  known  in  Canadian 
circles.     (See  page  2i5.) 

Sir  Fred  Becker 

Canadians  will  b<-  interested  to  know  that  Sir  Frederick 
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Meeker,  the   pioneer   of   Canadian   J)tdp   in    England,    is   in 
America  on   business.      He  may  visit   Canada. 
The  Swedish  Troubles 

Up  to  the  time  1  write  notiiing  definite  has  been  an- 
nounced in  connection  with  the  lock-out  of  workers  in  the 
pulp  mills  of  Sweden.  Rumor  has  it  in  I^ondon  today  that 
all  the  mills  are  idle  and  the  paper  mill  owners  are  advo- 
cating a   new  wages  agreement   with   their   employees. 

In  I'.ngland  the  lock-out  is  welcomed,  in  some  degrees,  as 
it  will  enable  the  Rritisli  mill  owners  to  tackle  the  question 
of  prices. 

Swedish  pulps  in  I>ondon  have  hardened  in  jirice. 
Canada's  Competitors 

Canada  is  enjoying  good  trade  with  the  British   "market 
in   packing  and   wrapping   papers.      The   following   figures 
show  tile  Dominion  progress  in  comparison  with  other  sup 
plying  countries : — 

1913  1921  1922 

cwts.  cwts.  cwts. 

262,796     204,560     282,740 
1,366,886   632,183    1,058,478 
1,058,624   261,729      641,514 
892,589      166,267      381,901 
280,782        77.291         90,202 
17,584      116,876 
228,729      173,250      2173,250 
These  figures  are  interesting  as  they  prive  that  Canada 
has  captured  a   fair  share  of  the  trade  from   Scandinavia 
and  Germany.      In   1913   Canada's  trade  with  the   market 
here  in  packings  and  wrappings  was  small — too  small  to  be 
recorded — today    she    is    an    important   factor.      Let's    beat 
the  1922  record. 

Newsprint  From  Canada 
Canada  and  Newfoudlaiid  have  also  come  well  to  the 
fore  in  shipments  of  newsprint  to  the  British  market.  In 
1913  Newfoundand  sent  about  43,000  tons  while  Canada's 
supplies  were  extremely  small.  Today  the  shipments 
fro'u  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  other  countries  are  given 
t '     ollows  : — 

1921  1922 

Cwts  Cwts 

Canada  5,203         189,681 

Newfoundland  745,720    1,108,757 

•Iweden  572,761       573,219 

."Norway  219,557       649.291 

Germany  97.273         93,761 

Belgium  73.518  26,687 

U.  S.  A.  7.381  78,645 

Other    Places  1.034,055    1.112.417 

The  Dominian  in  1922  has  made  progress  with  the  mar- 
ket here — and  there  are  indications  on  all  sides  that  Cana- 
dian newsprint  and  paper  is  appreciated. 

During  1922  mill  l)oards.  leather,  and  cardboards,  were 
imported  to  the  extent  of  879.182  ewts.,  compared  with 
503,451  cwts  in  1921.  Strawboard  shipments  reached 
2.966.880  ewts — an  increase  of  1,240,236  ewts  over  1921. 


GEOIUIE  MA  h'SIIA  LL 


Toronto,  P^eb.  19,  One  of  the  be.st  known  paper  .sales- 
uK'ii  in  Ontario  passed  away  on  Saturday  in  the  person 
of  George  llarsliall,  who  for  twenty-one  years  was  em- 
liloyed  with  the  (Canada  Paper  Company,  o|)erating 
from  tlie  Toronto  office.  Deceased  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sister.  Miss  A.  G.  Marshall,  54  St.  Claire 
.V venue,  west,  after  a  week's  illness  with  pneumonia. 
The  late  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  widely  kno^vn  in  the 
paper  trade  throughout  the  province,  covered  Western 
Ontario  for  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  and  of  late 
had  been  doing  city  trax'- lling  in  Tdi-ontn.  IT,,  was 
nninarried. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-12  Formation  of  Froth.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  liii, 
1321-1322  (1922)  Translation  by  1.  (iinsber<x  in  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixxv  No.  11,  26,  (Sept."  14,  1922).  Outline  of 
the  main  causes  of  froth  formation  and  of  the  means 
for  preventini'  it.-A.P.-C. 

L  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-5  Cellophane :  Its  Properties  and  Methods  of  Test- 
ing. WILLY  GRl'ENWALD.  Zellstoff  u  Papier  ii. 
186-187  (1922).  Translation  by  I.  Ginsberg  in  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixw,  No.  22.  53,  (Nov.  30,  1922).  Cellophane 
is  a  prochu't  similar  to  artificial  silk,  except  that  it  is 
precipitated  in  sheet  form  instead  of  as  a  thread.  De- 
tails of  manufacture  are  kept  secret.  Its  properties 
and  uses  arc  briefly  describcil.-A.P.-C. 

L-7  Wood  Fiber  Yarns  and  Fabrics.  R.  W.  SIND- 
ALL.  J.  Textile  Inst,  xiii,  133-139  (1922)  :  Chem.  Abs. 
xvi.  4353  (Dec.  10.  1922).  The  cutting  off  of  jute  im- 
portations to  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  war  re- 
sulted in  the  opening  of  more  than  500  paper  yarn  fac- 
tories by  the  end  of  1917.  Short  accounts  are  given  of 
the  different  inventions  for  converting  wood  to  wood 
pulp  and  the  latter  to  yarns.  The  effect  of  spinning 
on  strength  and  elongation  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures:  plain  dry  pulp  strips,  breaking  length  4,170 
m..  elongation  2.84% ;  rolled  cylindrically  5,180  m.. 
and  2.17  %  ;  rolled  and  twisted  6*410  m.  and  3.06  %.  In 
general  finished  fabrics  from  wood  pulp  have  about 
half  the  strength  of  jute  fabrics  of  the  same  make  and 
weight.  During  the  past  few  years  the  activities  of 
the  manufacturers  have  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
mint  of  the  yarn  in  the  direction  of  durability,  water- 
resistant  properties  and  tensile  strength  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pulp  or  yarn  with  various  chemicals  be- 
fore spinning  or  twisting.  Tannin  fixed  with  gelatin 
increased  the  tensile  strength  about  25%  and  when 
fixed  with  aluminium  acetate  the  increase  was  44%.- 
A.P.-C.  ^'? 

M  —  Greneral  Equipment 

M-12  A  Continuous  Specific  Gravity  Recorder.  P. 
W.  CODWISE.  Bvron  Weston  Co.  Paper  Trade  J. 
Ixxv.  No.  20,  54-56  (Nov.  16,  1922).  The  author  des- 
cribes a  new  type  of  continuous  recording  instrument 
(invented  by  S.  D.  Wells)  designed  to  record  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  liquids,  which  operates  on  the  principle 
of  weighing  a  constant  -olume  of  the  solution  and  re- 
cording this  relative  weight  as  a  continuous  operation. 
A  detailed  survey  has  been  made  of  the  application  of 
this  machine  to  the  specific  pr'^blem  of  giving  accurate 
records  of  the  Beaume  test  of  the  tub  sizing  solution 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  papers.  The  various 
difficulties  encountered  and  the  methods  of  overcom- 
ing them  have  been  detailed.  It  is  concluded  that  this 
instrument  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific 
control  of  many  manufacturing  processes  and  of  dis- 
tinct interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same. -A. P. -C. 


N  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

N-6  R-12  Power  Plant  Cost  Accounting  Adaptable  to 
Different  Classes  of  Paper  and  Pidp  Mills.  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  22,  51-53  (Nov.  3it,  1922  i.  An  >>u\ 
line  of  steam  and  power  plant  cost  accounting  ba.sed 
on  forms  prepai-ed  by  V.  D.  Simons  and  the  Reiuihlic 
Flow  Meters  Co.-A.P.'-C. 

N-6  The  New  Moore  Bleeder  Type  Turbine.  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ixw.  No.  16.  2S.  30  U)ct.  19.  1922).  A  lirief 
description  of  the  turbine  and  of  its  merits. -A. P. -C. 

R  —  General 

R-12  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Cost  Accountant  —  His 
Past,  Present  and  Future  Place  in  the  Industry.  SETII 
L.  BUSH.  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  45,  28,  30,  (Nov.  18. 
1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  20,  18-19  (Nov.  16. 
1922)  :  Paper  Ind.  Iv.  12.55-1256  (Dec.  1922).-A.P.-C. 

R-12  A  Standard  Basis  for  Comparative  Cost  Esti- 
mates. JA:\rES  A.  REILLEY.  American  Writing  Pap 
er  Co.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  20.  20-28  (Nov.  16. 
1922) ;  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  45,  32,  34,  38.  40  (Nov.  18. 
1922).  The  author  shows  the  great  benefits  which 
M"Ould  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  a  standard  basis 
for  estimating  costs  in  the  paper  industry,  and  pres- 
ents and  explains  in  detail  an  estimate  similar  to  that 
used  at  the  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  a  basis  for  working  out  a  standard  estimate 
for  writing  and  covers. -A.P.-C. 

R-12  R-13  Costs  and  the  Paper  Industry.  T.  J. 
HURKE.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  20,  32-38  (Nov.  16. 
1922)  :  Paper  Mill  xlv,  No.  46,  26,  28,  30  (Nov.  25, 
1922);  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1248-1250  (Dec.  1922).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  benefits  of  the  Cost  Association  to  the 
Industry,  to  the  different  groups  in  the  industry,  and 
to  individual  cost  men  in  the  industry,  together  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
uniform  cost  accounting. -A.P.-C. 

R-12  The  Co-Ordination  of  Expense  Items  in  Prepar- 
ing Departmental  Budget.  J.  A.  REILLY.  American 
Writing  Paper  Co.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No.  21.  32 
34  (Nov.  23.  19221  :  Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  46.  18,  42  (Nov. 
25,  1922)  :  Paper  Ind.  iv,  1251-1253  (Dec.  1922).  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  advantages  of  budget  making  and  of  the 
method  of  arriving  at  as  accurate  figures  as  possible 
for  the  various  items  of  expense  classified  under  the 
main  headings :  labor,  supplies,  fixed  charges,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items. -A.P.-C. 

R-13  National  Paper  Trade  Association  Meeting, 
Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1922.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv,  No.  17 
38-48,  65-78G  (Oct.  26.  1922).  A  stenographic  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  fine  paper  and  wrapping  paper 
divisions. -A.P.-C 

R-13  Meeting  of  the  Empire  State  Forest  Products 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Nov.  9,  1922.  Paper  xxxi 
No.  5.  10-11  (Nov.  22,  1922).  A  brief  account  of  the 
meeting.  Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  for 
legislation  against  fire  and  beavers.-A.P.-C. 

R-0  Direct  Advertising  and  its    Relation    to    Paper 
Printing  Salesmen.    II.  THRILL.    Pulp  and  Paper  xx 
1069-1070  (Dec.  7,  1922).    A  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  an  organization  for  developing  direct  advertising  - 
A.P.-C. 
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Ilarrv  Echvin  Roden,  executive  secretary  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  New 
York  City,  notes  an  imjjrovomont  so  far  this  year  in 
the  setup  box  line  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  above  sales 
recorded  a  year  ago.  "The  first  eight  to  nine  months 
of  1922,"  Mr.  Roden  states,  "were  the  poorest  in  a 
decade  of  tlie  history  of  th^  box  industry,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  througliout  the  country.  Commitments 
for  boxes,  which  are  in  rea  ity  the  dress  suit  of  mer- 
chandise, and  without  which  hundreds  of  descriptions 
of  articles  could  not  he  displayed  to  advantage  nor 
kept  in  sha]ie.  naturally  follow  the  placement  of  orders 
in  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  markets,  and  the 
record  number  of  jobbing,  department  store  and  retail 
shop  buyers  in  New  York  at  present  indicates  an  ex- 
ceptional need  for  boxes  in  the  near  future.  The  new 
year  brought  with  it  a  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of 
"boxboard  and  small  upturns  for  box  cover  paper  and 
kraft  which  in  turn  must  be  reflect°d  in  the  price  of 
boxes.  Tlie  present  value  of  boxboard  is  $65  and  $70 
for  chip  and  news,  respectively,  as  compared  to  $30 
last  summer  and  fall,  which  is  100  per  cent,  advance, 
resulting  from  higher  prices  demianded  for  waste  ma- 
terials, the  raw  stock  now  commanding  a  price  in  excess 
of  what  the  finished  product  brought  six  months  ago." 

Orders  for  modern  paper  machinery  from  G-reat  Brit- 
ain and  China  have  been  taken  rec"ntly  by  the  Shartle 
Brothers  Machine  Company  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  In 
most  eases  the  contracts  entered  into  represent  large 
business  and  there  are  indications  that  the  company 
will  soon  work  up  to  a  substantial  export  trade. 

Secretarj-  Wallace  of  the  Department  of  AgricuHure 
and  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  Forester,  conferred  last  week 
with  members  of  the  Senate  .special  committee  on  re- 
forestation. As  a  result  the  committee  decided  to  begin 
hearings  during  the  present  week.  After  Congress  ad- 
journs, the  committee  will  make  investigations  in  vir- 
tually all  of  the  lumbering  sections  of  the  country. 

Paper  manufacturers  of  the  Miami  Valley  section 
of  Ohio  are  giving  a  1  po.ssible  support  to  efforts  look- 
ing to  the  conversion  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  canals  into 
barge  waterways.  The  matter  has  come  to  the  fore 
again  as  the  result  of  a  bill  in  tlie  Ohio  l"gislature  hav- 
ing for  its  i)urpose  tlie  abandoning  of  sections  of  the 
canal  so  as  to  convert  them  into  a  boulevard.  A  meet- 
ing, attended  mostly  by  members  of  the  Miami  Valley 
Paper  Manufacturei-s"  Association,  was  held  at  Hamil- 
ton last  week,  the  paper  men  voicing  their  protest 
against  the  closing  of  the  cana'.  A  fund  was  raised 
to  aid  in  pushing  the  project  of  a  barge  canal,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  support  to  the  ship 
canal  extending  from  Cineinatti  to  Toledo.  Announce- 
ment was  made  tliat  Governmient  engineers  would  in 
all  probability  recommend  the  Erie  and  Miami  route 
over  four  others  which  have  been  under  investigation 
for  several  years. 

In  a  decision  rendered  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
J.  L.  Cheney  of  Syracuse,  the  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  won  a  point  in  its  litigation  with  Wil.iam 
R.  Heanst,  the  publisher,  over  tlie  sale  of  the  Dexter 
plant  and  pro])erties  in  1920.  The  decision  was  upon 
a  motion  by  the  company  for  consideration  of  the  action 
brought  against  Mi-.  Hearst  to  compel  the  specific  per- 


formance of  his  contract  to  purchase  the  mills  and  prop- 
erties of  the  company  for  $.3,500,000,  merging  this  ac- 
tion with  th"  one  brought  by  Mr.  Hearst  for  the  can- 
cellation of  that  contract.  Justice  Cheney  conceded 
the  contention  of  tl'c  company  that  the  action  against 
Mr.  Hear.st  contains  all  the  issues  of  the  litigation,  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  try  them  both,  one  of  which  is 
laid  in  Jefferscni  County  and  one  in  New  York  Countw 
Through  the  consolidation  of  the  two  actions  the  batt  e 
will  be  staged  in  the  Jefferson  County  Court.  Tliis 
means  that  the  trial  will  be  reached  with  greater  speed 
than  in  the  Metropolitan  Court. 

The  American  Tree  A.ssociation's  call  to  "celebrate 
the  centennial  of  Arbor  Day  in  1972  fifty  years  before 
it  liappens  by  planting  trees  now"  will  be  answered 
in  thousands  of  places  the  Association's  officials  say, 
now  that  Arbor  Days  are  at  hand.  The  first  States  t" 
begin  planting  will  be  Alabama  and  Texas,  in  each  of 
which  Arbor  Day  comes  Feb.  22,  which  is  also  Washing 
ton's  birthday.  According  to  the  association,  wliich 
sends  free  tree  planting  instruction  to  any  one  who  asks 
for  it,  California  is  out  to  keep  the  lead  in  roadside 
planting  and  this  spring  will  see  many  new  miles  of 
roads  beautified  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Arbor  Day 
comes  in  that  States  on  March  7.  To  Georgia  goes  the 
first  place  for  a  Statewide  educational  campaign  call- 
ing for  tree  planting.  In  New  York  State  this  spring 
Orders  to  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 
have  passed  the  2,000,000  mark  for  trees.  The  largest 
tree  planting  inspired  by  an  individual  is  credited  to 
G-.  J.  Boehland  of  Rockford,  III.,  who  is  giving  away 
13,000  trees  this  spring. 

The  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 
is  arranging  to  install  in  its  Biron  division  mill  during 
tlie  coming  summer  a  huge  newsprint  machine  similar 
in  size  and  capacity  to  the  mammoth  machine  in  its 
Wisconsin  Rapids  mills.  The  Beloit  Iron  Works,  which 
has  supplied  all  the  machine  equipment  in  the  Consol- 
idated company's  mills,  wi  1  build  the  new  machine. 

A.  Z.  Smith  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hagar  Straw  Board  and  Paper  Company's  mill  at 
Cedarville,  Ohio.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  H.  G.  Funn- 
sett,  according  to  announcement  of  W.  W.  Galloway, 
general  manager.  Mr.  Smith  held  the  position  of  super- 
intendent in  the  Hagar  mill  for  twenty-six  years. 

Th"  Conservation  and  Recreation  Assocition  of  Cha- 
tauqiia  County  at  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  has  planted  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half  9,000  spruce  and  Skotch  pine  on 
a  tract   the   organization    is   reforesting. 

Lawrence  E.  Nash,  who  has  long  been  manager  of 
sales  for  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company  of  Port 
Edwards,  Wis.,  was  made  a  vice-president  of  the  ^on- 
cern  at  a  recent  meeting  of  stockholders.  L.  E.  Smith, 
was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  over  all  the 
mills  producing  chemical  pulp  which  includes  Port 
Edwards  and  Nekoosa.  Mr.  Smith  is  chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Division  of  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Superintendents'  A.ssociation.  B.  T.  McBain,  who  has 
h^en  director  of  manufacturing,  has  been  made  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  company.  C.  A.  Wiley  contin- 
ues as  assistant  director  of  manufacturing  under  Mr. 
McBain. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  February,  2U.  —  In  the  seesaw  of  business 
conditions,  there  occurs  a  period  when  trade  becomes 
slack  —  there  is  a  falling  off  of  orders  for  no  ap- 
parent reason.  This  was  the  case  during  last  week, 
which  was  dull  so  far  as  local  business  was  concerned. 
The  orders  from  outside  sources  proved  a  little  more 
numerous,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  a  week  to  write 
home  about.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  conditions 
generally,  as  the  market  is  .settling  down  to  a  pi-etty 
steady  basis. 

The  tendency  for  the  prices  of  raw  materials  to  ad- 
vance is  a  fact  which  will  soon  have  to  be  seriously 
considered.  There  is  little  chance  of  a  drop  in  operat- 
ing costs,  while  at  the  same  time  quotations  of  many 
materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  paper 
are  moving  upwards.  It  may  be  that  the  mills  will  be 
forced  to  advance  prices,  although  the  inclination  is 
to  keep  them  stationary  as  far  as  possible. 

The  position  in  newsprint  shows  little  variation.  The 
publishers  are  taking  large  quantities  of  paper,  with  a 
prospect  of  this  being  continued.  Provided  there  is  no 
alteration  in  price,  the  companies  should  be  able  to 
earn  reasonable  profits  this  year. 

The  call  for  book,  writings,  bonds  and  ledgers  is 
moderate,  with  the  first  named  in  most  demand.  Tis- 
sues and  toilets  keep  up  very  well ;  the  price  of  tissues 
has  been  reduced  by  10  per  cent,  this  cut,  it  is  re- 
ported, being  due  to  possible  importations  of  Euro- 
pean tissues  at  very  low  prices.  Boards  are  being  freely 
purchased  notwithstanding  the  higher  values.  The 
roofing  felt  section  is  very  firm,  prices  advancing 
about  $5.00  per  ton.  The  manufacturers  are  faced  with 
rising  costs,  and  are  passing  on  the  extra  outlay.  Rags 
are  in  request,  white  descriptions  moving  upwards. 
"Waste  paper  however,  has  eased  a  little. 

With  regard  to  pulp,  a  cable  received  here  states 
that  the  Swedish  workmen  have  declined  the  proposal 
of  the  arbitrator  in  the  wood  pulp  strike,  which  con- 
sequently continues.  If  the  industrial  trouble  goes  on 
for  any  length  of  time  it  is  certain  to  have  an  effect 
on  prices  favorable  to  Canadian  production.  The  re- 
cent slackness  in  the  demand  for  bleached  sulphite 
has  disappeared,  and  ordei-s  are  again  coming  in  at  a 
very  satisfactory  rate.  Ground  wood  has  again 
softened,  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  demand  combined 
with  improved  water  conditions  in  the  Watertown. 
N.  Y.,  district,  enabling  more  pulp  to  be  manufactured. 
Conditions  there  will,  no  doubt,  steadily  improve,  thus 
le.ssening  the  call  on  the  Canadian  production. 

Toronto  Market  News 

Although  apparently  not  due  to  any  inherent  fault 
in  market  conditions  generally,  the  fact  remains  that 
February  is  not  stacking  up  well  in  the  distributing 
end  of  the  paper  business  in  Ontario  although  with- 
out exception  the  mills  are  busy.  Toronto  paper  mer- 
chants are  inclined  to  place  the  sudden  dulness  in 
trade  this  month  at  the  door  of  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza and  the  severe  weather  that  have  prevailed 
since  the  opening  of  the  month.  "Whatever  the  cause 
most  paper  houses  report  business  quiet  although  they 


state  it  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  Tiicy  are  worryinir 
more  about  the  rumoi's  of  prices  increases  in  books. 
bonds,  writings,  etc.,  that  are  in  the  air,  but  which 
have  not  yet  eventuated  on  this  side  of  the  line.  That 
they  are  coming,  however,  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
established  and  jobbers  do  not  view  the  prospect  cf 
adjusting  their  prices  upward  with  equanimity.  On.- 
price  recession  took  place  last  week,  that  of  tissue 
papers,  which  were  reduced  five  and  ten  cents  a  ream 
in  order  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  that  has  been 
attempting  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Canadian  tissue 
market.     Other  lines  remain  unchanged. 

PULP  —  Ground  wood  ])ulp  is  a  little  easier  follow- 
ing the  tendency  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  and 
while  the  February  price  is  around  $46.00  at  the  mill 
it  is  said  that  purchasers  can  get  shipments  for  a  less 
price  than  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  de- 
mand is  light  and  most  of  the  paper  mills  appear  to  be 
fairly  well  stocked.  It  is  understood  that  the  price 
for  ground  wood  in  the  States  has  fallen  off  about 
ten  dollars  which  may  have  the  effect  of  further 
weakening  the  Canadian  market.  No  changes  are  re- 
ported in  prices  of  other  pulps  and  the  demand  con- 
tinues light.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  $80 
to  $90  and  unbleached  at  from  $57  up  as  high  as  $75, 
with  sulphate  around  $60." 

BOOKS,  BONDS  AND  LEDGERS.  —  Mills  making 
these  papers  are  all  busy  and  most  of  them  are  run- 
ning at  capacity.  There  are  persistent  rumors  of 
likely  advances  in  prices  but  the  jobbers  do  not  appear 
to  be  inclined  to  speculate  on  the  outcome  and  are  not 
putting  in  stocks.  They  are,  however,  buying  moder- 
ately and  the  mills  generally  are  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness with  a  fair  amount  of  orders  ahead. 

WRAPPING  PAPER  AND  BAGS  —  Business  is 
somewhat  quiet  in  these  lines  and  jobbers  say  that 
orders  are  not  coming  easily.  JIanufacturers  are  run- 
ning fairly  full,  however,  and  the  ti-ade  appeal's  to  be 
in  a  fairly  strong  position  except  for  falling  off  in 
consumption  due,  probably,  to  the  severe  weather  and 
"Flu"  epidemic.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
revival  in  business  in  these  lines  by  the  end  of  the 
month  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  undeniably  a  dull 
spell  on. 

TISSUES  and  TOILETS  —  Although  not  warranted 
liy  an  decrease  in  raw  materials  lianadian  manufac- 
turers of  toilet  papers  last  week  dropped  the  price  of 
their  product  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  ream.  The 
assigned  reason  is  the  encroaching  foreign  competi- 
tion which  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  up 
against  for  some  time  now  and  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  combat.  The  mills  report  a  well  sus- 
tained volume  of  business  and  trade  generally  is 
good.  Toilets  and  other  light  weight  papers  were  not 
affected  by  the  decrease. 

Coated  papers.  ~  coated  paper  manufacturer,;, 
contraiw  to  expectation,  have  decided  not  to  increase 
the  price  of  coated  stock  although  it  is  admitted  that 
with  the  high  cost  of  raw  material,  labor,  etc.,  the 
manufacturers  are  operating  on  a  rather  small  margin. 
Coated  paper  mills  are  fairly  bus.y  and  some  of  them 
report  orders  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  with,  a 
bright  outlook  for  an  increased  volume  of  business. 
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PAPER  BOXES.  —  TluTe  has  boon  a  falling'  off  in 
February  in  the  volume  of  business  beinj"-  done  by  the 
Toronto" paper  bax  makers  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  is  simply  a  temporary  lull  and  that  the  stride 
will  be  picked"  up  again  in  a  few  weeks.  One  big 
paper  box  firm  .stated  that  the  rise  of  ten  dollars  a  ton 
in  ehip  and  vat-lined  box  board,  which  went  into 
effect  last  week,  was  to  bo  regretted  as  it  will  mean 
a  rearrangement  of  prices  in  tiie  paper  box  industry 
and  business  was  already  hard  to  get  without  increased 
rates  being  put  into  effect.  Despite  the  present  lull 
the  industry  is  in  a  fairly  jjrosperous  state  and  some 
paper  box  manufacturers  take  the  view  that  increased 
prices  following  the  rise  in  board  will  have  a  healthy. 
rather  than  a  deferent  effect.  Wiiile  the  production 
of  standard  lines  of  folding  and  set  up  boxes  keejis 
up  fairly  well  it  would  appear  as  if  comparatively 
little  specialty  business  is  passing  at  the  moment  and 
little  new  business  is  developing. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  February   17 — (Special   Correspondence) 

. Firmness  is  still  the  outstanding  characteristic   of 

the  paper  market.  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  paper  dis- 
play much  strength  and  the  tendency  of  the  market 
continues  to  be  upward  though  there  are  influences  at 
work  to  keep  price  levels  within  reasonable  bounds  so 
as  to  encourage  rather  than  scare  buyers  in  their  opera- 
tions. That  consumption  of  practically  all  kinds  of 
paper  is  practically  normal  at  present  and  that  some 
grades  are  being  used  in  a  volume  exceeding  normal 
seems  a  certainty.  Moreover,  there  is  apparently  no 
doubt  that  a  new  high  record  of  consumption  of  paper 
of  some  kinds  will  be  established  this  year,  whieh  in 
itself  means  that  paper  manufacturers  are  going  to 
experience  excellent  business  in  the  next  few  months. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  quite  unfavorable  this 
week.  A  severe  cold  spell  has  been  experienced 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  States,  heavy  snnw 
falls  have  been  recordeil.  and  transjiortation  accord- 
ingly has  suffered.  Mills  have  iieen  hampered  in 
shipping  out  their  product  and  in  receiving  needed  sup- 
plies of  raw  material.  This  obviously  has  had  a  tend- 
ency to  firm  up  paper  prices,  especially  in  consuming 
centres  like  New  York  City,  since  the  reguar  move- 
ment of  supplies  from  mills  to  the  cities  has  been  in- 
terrujited  to  no  little  extent.  However,  no  broad 
changes  in  quotations  have  been  noted.  Slight  ad- 
vances here  and  there  have  been  put  into  effect,  but 
prices  on  the  whole  remain  at  about  last  reported 
levels. 

As  one  representative  trader  described  it,  the  news- 
print market  is  "as  strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar." 
There  is  an  active  and  consistently  heavy  demand  for 
print  paper,  and  consumption  keeps  up  at  a  high  point. 
Publishers  in  New  York,  for  example,  are  putting  out 
larger  issues  day  by  day  than  in  a  long  time.  This 
big  consumption  moreover  is  based  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion; in  other  words  it  is  due  to  the  large  volume  of 
advertising  the  newspapers  are  carrying. 

Prices  of  newsprint  are  strong.  There  is  mucli  con- 
jecture in  the  trade  regarding  the  future  of  prices, 
many  expecting  advances  and  others  feeling  that  man- 
ufacturers will  merely  keep  quotations  where  they  are. 
The  only  danger,  it  would  appear,  is  that  of  over  pro- 
duction. So  many  mills,  jjarticularly  in  Canada,  are 
planning  increased  output  that  it  might  develop  more 
paper  is  being  produced   than  required.     This,   how- 


ever, is  believed  to  be  a  matter  of  the  future  as  it  takes 
time  to  enlarge  the  capaity  of  paper  mills. 

Book  papers  are  showing  satisfactory  market  ac- 
tivity. Those  mills  relying  on  contract  business  are 
reported  well  sold  ahead  and  to  be  running  at  close 
to  full  capacity;  tho.sc  disposing  of  their  product  to 
transient  })uyers  also  are  busy  and  are  operating  very 
nearly  at  maximum.  Book  paper  prices  are  firm. 
Machine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  from  7  cents  a 
pound  upward  f.o.b.  New  York  with  i)ractieally  no 
supply  except  on  contract  available  at  less  than  this 
price  basis.  With  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  evincing 
strength  and  likely  to  be  higher  in  the  .spring  owing 
to  the  Swedisli  pulp  mill  lockout,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  higher  in-ices  will  be  recorded  for  book  papers. 

Coarse  papers  are  firmly  quoted  and  are  enjoying 
a  good  demand.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  is  selling  at 
from  7  cents  a  pound  upward  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
manufacturers  are  reported  well  supplied  with  orders 
in  spite  of  the  large  importations  of  wrapping  paper 
from  Sweden  and  Germany.  Tissues  are  steady  at 
about  a  price  basis  of  between  9.5  cents  and  ^1  a  ream 
for  No.  1  white  tissue. 

There  has  been  a  little  softening  of  quotations  on 
box  board.  The  reason  for  this  is  two-fold,  first  be- 
cause of  a  sagging  off  of  demand  from  paper  box 
manufacturing  circles,  and  second  a  weakening  of 
])rices  of  waste  paper,  thus  decreasing  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  board.  There  is  still  a  fairly  actiye 
call  for  boards  but  consumers  are  not  absorbing  sup- 
plies in  as  large  amounts  as  they  did  recently,  this 
probably  being  due  in  part  to  many  box  producers 
having  covered  their  requirements  for  a  time.  With 
the  pre-Easter  season  approaching,  however,  it  is  likely 
the  movement  of  board  will  increase,  since  this  is  the 
busy  time  of  the  year  for  the  paper  box  industry. 

Current  prices  of  plain  chip  board  range  around 
•'f!62..50  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  some  sales  down 
to  $60  reported.  News  board  is  quoted  at  about  .'ii67.50 
a  ton,  on  an  average. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  The  market  for  mechanical 
pulp  is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  a  short  while  ago.  De 
mand  from  eon.suming  sources  seems  to  have  receded 
somewhat,  and  despite  the  season  when  production 
usually  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  also  despite  the  bullish 
statistical  i)osition  of  ground  wood,  prices  have  eased 
off  slightly.  Spruce  pulp  is  reported  selling  at  around 
.$43  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants,  and  in  certain  cases 
lower  prices  than  this  have  been  mentioned,  down  to 
$40  having  been  talked  of  as  the  level  at  which  some 
ground  wood  has  been  secured  by  consumers. 

It  appears  likely  that  imported  supplies  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  easing  of  the  market.  It  is 
known  that  some  sizeable  shipments  from  Eui'opean 
sources  have  been  received  recently,  and  perhaps  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  importers  to  move  this  pulp 
quickly  after  its  arrival  have  affected  market  prices. 
However,  in  view  of  the  small  stocks  of  ground  w.ood 
in  this  country  at  present,  it  seems  improbable  that 
any  sharp  decline  in  prices  will  occur  especially  since 
it  is  acknowledged  that  consumjition  is  on  a  large 
scale. 

CHEMICAL  I'ULP  —  A  rather  uncertain  tone  con- 
tinues to  mark  quotations  on  chemical  wood  pulp. 
When  importers  and  domestic  producers  talk  of  future 
supplies  they  name  stiff  prices  and  seem  altogether 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves  as  sellers  excepting  at 
the  prices  quoted,  whereas  spot  lots  of  pul])  are  being 
marketed  at  concessions.     This  condition  is  due  prin- 
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cipallv  t..  ihr  nitlKT  hir-e  imiu.rtntions  ot  pulp  iimi 
llu.  anxii'tv  of  importers  to  dispose  of  imsold  supplies 
owin-  to  the  iiu-reased  storage  charges  at  American 
ports!  thus  aeeountiiig  for  the  soft  tone  of  spot  prices, 
whiU'  the  feeling  regarding  the  future  is  bullish  be- 
eause  of  the  lockout  in  Swedish  pulp  mills,  the  opinion 
prevailing  that  if  the  strike  in  Sweden  lasts  tor  any 
appreeiahle  length  of  time  there  will  not  be  available 
the  usual  amounts  of  pulp  which  American  paper  man- 
ufaelnrers  secure  from  Scandinavia. 

l.ate  cable  reports  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
sav  thai  the  lockout  is  maintained  and  that  there  is 
small  likeliliood  of  its  being  terminated  before  March 
1  if  on  that  date.  Swedish  manufacturers  arc  reported 
duotiii"-  in  excess  of  3  cents  a  pound  for  both  un- 
bleached sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  for  shipment  atter 
navigation  opens,  and  importers  here  are  naturally 
iiesitaiit  about  entering  commitments  because  ot  tlie 
develoiiments  that  may  arise  in  the  interim.  Quota- 
ti„„s  on  domestic  pulps  are  steady  though  buyers  also 
are  getting  these  at  price  concessions  in  some  cases. 

RAGS    —  There  is  a  firm  tone  to  the  market  for 
papermaking  rags  and  prices  are  holding  steady  with 
such  changes  are  as  occurring  invariably  m  an  upward 
direction.       Itoofing     grades     in     particular     displa} 
stren'^'th      (,'onsumers  are  buying  carefully,  but  there 
is  nevertheless  enough  demand  to  fully  maintain  prico. 
and  to  create  a  bullish  attitude  on  the  part  of  'Ifalers 
who  report  sales  of  No.  1  roofing  stock  at  arouud  l.oO 
cents  a  poun<l  f.o.b.  New  York  and  of  No.  2  packing  at 
135   to    14t)   cents.      Old    white   rags   evince    a   rising 
tendencv.  and  high-class  packing   of  No.  1   whites  is 
quoted  at  6.50  cents  a  pound  or  more,  and  No.  2  pack- 
ino-  at  around  4.25  cents  at  shipping  points.  New  cut- 
tings are  firm  and  are  reported  moving  m  satisfactory 
amounts.     Dealers   quote   about  the  following  figures 
fob    New    York:    No.    1    white    shirt    cuttings,    12.50 
cents  a  pound;  fancv  shirt  cuttings,  6  cents;  unbleacli- 
,.,1  muslins,  11  cents;  white  lawns,  10.75  cents;  lignt 
silesias,  8  cents ;  black  silesias.  5.25  cents ;  No.  1  wash- 
ables,  5  cents,  and  blue  overall  cuttings,  7  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Low  grades  of  old  paper  have 
continued  to  sag  this  week  notwithstanding  reports  to 
the  effect  that  a  good  movement  toward  mills  was  m 
progress.     Old  folded  newsi)apers  have  sold  at  1.40  to 
145^  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  Y^ork,  recording  a  de- 
cline of  several  dollars  a  ton,  and  No.  1  mixed  papers 
have   sold   down   to    1.15    cents   a    pound    New    York. 
Second  grade  mixed  paper  has  been  bought  by  mills 
at  as  low  as  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  this  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  better  qualities  of  waste  paper 
hold  fairly  steadv  in  price.     Dealers  quote  4.25  cents 
a  pound  or  higher  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  3.75 
cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  close  to  3  cents 
for  ledger  stock,  2.70  cents  for  heavy  magazines,  and 
around  2.40  cents  for  No.  1  packing  of  old  kraft  paper. 
OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
a  strong  item  at  present  and  paper  mills  are  reported 
paying  close  to  7  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for 
domestic  rope  though  about  6.75  cents  appears  to  be  a 
representative  price  level.    There  is  not  much  old  rope 
available,  from  all  indications,  and  this  enables  sellers 
to   get   their   price   from   consumers.     Old  bagging   is 
comparatively  quiet  with  prices  showing  little   or  no 
change.   No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  at  about  1.20 
cents   a    p-ound   f.o.b.   New   York,   roofing   bagging   at 
1.05  cents,  and  No.  1  gunny  bagging  of  domestic  origin 
at  1.40  cents. 
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ECONOMY  OF  CUTTING  FOUR-FOOT  PULPWOOD 

By  U.  jM.  I'UliTER 

Secretary-Treasurer,    The    Woodlands    Section, 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  to  provide. 
«i  medium  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation which  will  promote  the  permanency  of  the 
wood  operations  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The 
timber  supply  of  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  this  permanency  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry would  seem  to  hinge  on  three  possibilities : 

(1)  The  use  of  other  raw  material  than  wood  fibre. 

(2)  The  maintenance  of  the  present  timber  supply 
by  reforestation. 

(3)  The  prolongation  of  the  present  cutting  cycle 
by  increased  utilization,  fire  prevention  and  in- 
telligent forest  management. 

AU  of  these  are  possible.  The  third  suggestion,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  the  greatest  merit  from  the 
pai)er  industry's  point  of  view.  We  can  reduce  the 
present  enormous  and  unnecessary  fire  loss;  we  can 
prolong  the  cut  somewhat  by  closer  utilization  in  the 
woods;  we  are  finding  use  for  "new"  species  in  paper 
pulp  production;  and  we  can  put  our  timber  lands  on 
a  basis  of  sustained  yield  by  careful  forest  manage- 
ment. How  soon  we  will  do  that  depends  upon  how 
soon  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  will  realize  the 
facts  of  the  limited  pulpwood  supplies,  the  excessive 
costs  of  transportation  and  the  possibilities  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pulpwood  on  their  own  lands. 

Favor  Shorter  Lengths 

In  the  production  of  pulpwood,  the  question  is  some- 
times raised  as  to  the  economy  of  cutting  four  foot 
rather  than  standard  log  lengths  in  the  woods.  The 
consensus  of  the  opinions  of  members  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section  who  have  had  experience  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pulpwood  might  be  summarized  in  favor  of 
cutting  four-foot  wood,  as  follows  .- 

Drives 

a — Utilization  of  smaller  streams. 

b — Lessened  stream  improvement  costs. 

c — Jams  easier  to  break. 

d— Requires  less  experienced,  cheaper  men. 
Wood  Operations 

a— A  cleaner  and  more  concentrated  operation 

b— Operations  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 

c — More  complete  utilization. 

d— Short  hauls. 

e — Cheaper  loading. 

All  thi.s  simmers  down  to  the  fact  that  where  four- 
foot  wood  IS  cut,  the  labor  is  less  expensive,  the  men 
go  further  m  the  tops,  and  the  product  can  be  floated 
m  streams  which  would  not  carry  long  logs 

As  regards  the  expense  of  cutting  four-foot  wood 
wrhes-"^"     ''  *'''  ^*  *^^  ^^^^^S,  an  operator  at  Bangor 

"The  general  experience  in  Maine  has  been  that 
It  is  cheaper  to  cut  and  peel,  if  possible,  in  the 
woods  Peeling  makes  less  weight  to  transport 
not  only  on  account  of  the  absence  of  bark  but  be' 
cause  the  wood  has  a  better  chance  to  dry'  There 
IS  also  less  loss  by  sinkage  in  driving  If  the  cut 
ting  is  done  in  the  woods,  the  whole  thin-  is  com 


pleted  at  one  operation,  whereas  if  the  wood  is  cut 
at  the  landing,  it  means  a  second  handling  of  the 
logs.  Some  advantages  may  or  may  not  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  gasoline  or  steam,  but  I  think 
that  the  cost  of  running  a  machine  about  balances 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  woods.  Where  wood  is  to 
be  shipped  on  the  cars,  it  is  probable  that  cutting 
into  four-foot  lengths  can  be  done  more  uniform- 
ly on  the  landing.  There  would  be  less  likelihood 
ol  sticks  being  a  little  too  long,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  compact  loading." 

How  to  Cut  Costs  of  Sorting 
The  Woodlands  Section  would  welcome  suggestions 
as  to  practical  methods  to  be  used  in  reducing  the  co.st 
and  increasing  the  speed  of  sorting  river-driven    four- 
toot  pulpwood  and  logs.  ' 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  sorting  might  be 
tacilitated  by  the  use  of  chains,  carried  on  piers  at  the 
sorting  works,  and  driven  by  motors,  so  as  to  move  the 
wood  more  rapidly,  and  make  identification  of  the 
owners    brands  or  marks  easier  and  more  accurate 

U.  A.  Crocker,  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, sends  the  following  as  result  of  his  experience 
on  the  Penobscot : 

"The  use  of  a  standard  automatic  stamping  ma- 
chine IS  more  satisfactory  than  painting  by  hand 
with  a  brush.  The  cost  of  painting  is  greater  than 
that  of  stamping;  four-foot  pulpwood  can  be 
stamped  on  both  ends  for  about  5  cents  per  cord 
done  on  piece-rate  basis,  while  painting  costs  not 
less  than  8  cents  per  cord  on  one  end,  and  about  12 
cents  more  if  both  ends  are  painted.  But  painting 
expedites  sorting  with  reasonable  speed  and  econ 

S'n    lo°s^  ™'*  '"''"*  '"  ^'■'''^"'  ^^^°  ^^""^  °f 

"The  stamping  machine  works  better  than 
painting  by  hand  on  wood  that  has  been  frozen 
unless  there  is  ice  or  snow  on  the  ends  of  the  sticks! 
On  unfrozen  wood,  the  stamping  machine  is  far 
superior,  making  good  solid  marks,  rather  than  a 
suiface  smear,  as  with  a  brush.     It  is  the  custom 

0  mark  early  all  wood  cut  before  snow  com      'am 
to^use  the  brush  on  wood  cut  after  snow  comes 
Yellow  paint  has  been  found  the  most  satisfac- 

ory;  when  appUed  on  newly  eut  wood,  it  shows 
up  poorly,  but  stands  out  when  wood  h;s  beenTn 
the  water  A  so-called  mineral  base  paint  must 
be  used  for  satisfactory  results.  Any  reputX 
pamt  company  will  work  out  the  problem  In 
Canada,  it  would  be  better  to  buy  from T'naint 
manufacturer  of  good  standing,  ratherThan  f?im 
manufacturers  of  machines  wh;  sensome  speciS 
pamt,  and  thus  avoid  the  duty.  SkimZirthi 
quality  of  paint  will  result  in  poor  mSg'^^J 
best  quality  must  be  used  if  mark  is  to  last" 

USELESS   CLEAEING 

Large  stretches  of  land  are  being  cleared  tn  .« 

serve  nnon  v^h;nu  i,„_  ;_.,__  ,         -^  "'^'-iining  lorest  re- 


serve  upon  which  her    ndustrv  ^r     T^  '°'''* 
time.    It  is  hp;.„  ..IJ^^^^'^y   ^^^^^  call  at  a  future 

vho 
ofpno    1,-    .„,        •'.   ""  -""=  4"csuon,  that  more 


ire  ^£  SL-!lr  V-  "-X  PeoU  .. 


have  „ade  toVv/  ?„r'7,h  °"'",!"'  ■'"'•'''  "" 
d.«ni.e  step,  be  .at^ Ui'^tX^  '„?• -l''',""" 
conservation  and  repetition. 
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U.  S.  DUTY  APPEARS  FALSE  ALARM 
The  treasury  department  of  the  United  States,  under 
date  of  January  lOth.  1923,  has  senf  instructions  to  col- 
lectors of  Customs,  under  paragraph  Wl  of  the  tariff  Act 
of  19''2,  to  assess  duty  on  certain  h)gs  cut  from  crown 
lands  in  the  proyinee  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  admit 
free  of  duty,  certain  logs  cut   from   priyato  lands  m  that 

proyinee.  ...        ,  .  ,     ,  „^ 

Parao-raph  101  of  the  United  States  tariff,  which  has 
alreadv^'becn  published  in  full  as  far  as  it  applies  to  lum- 
ber, timber,  pulp  and  paper,  proyides  for  retaliatory  duty 
on  materials  whose  export  is  restricted  m  ^"J  ^^^J- 

It  proyides  a  duty  of  $1.00  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure,  for  the  class  of  logs  specified  as  fir,  spruce,  cedar 
or  western  hemlock,  which  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  haying  been  cut  on  crown  land  in  the  proy- 
inee of  New  Brunswick. 

Since  the  yery  Act  which  proyides  for  the  prohibition 
of  export  of  such  logs,  there  is  the  occasion  for  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  treasury  department,  we 
don't  see  where  there  is  any  change  in  the  situation  If 
there  are  no  logs  exported  from  the  province,  having  been 
cut  from  crown  land,  we  dont  see  where  there  is  going  to 
be  anything  for  the  treasury  department  collectors  to  as- 
sess with  the  dutv.  The  Bulletin  of  the  department  to 
their  collectors,  specifically  exempt  logs  cut  from  private 
lands  in  the  province  from  any  such  duty. 


After  the  Stator  eo.I  loop  is  wound,  metal  clips  are 
nut  on  the  sides  to  hold  the  wires  m  plaee,  the  loop 
s  then  dipi.ed  in  a  special  acid  and  moisture  proof  var^ 
nish,  allowed  to  soak  until  no  more  air  bubbles  are 
given  off.  The  loop  is  then  allowed  to  drip  until  al 
excess  varnish  has  run  off,  is  then  baked  for  10  to  12 
hours  in  an  electrical  baking  oven. 

Following  this  the  loop  is  pulled  to  shape  in  a  spe- 
cial   machine,    insulated    with    hight    grade    varnished 
cambric  and  cotton  tape,  and  the  complete  coil  again 
dipped  in  varnish,  allowed  to  drip  and  is  then  baked 
for  20  to  24  hours  at  an  approximate  temperature  ot 
100°  Centigrade.    The  next  operation  is  to  wind  these 
coils  in  the  Stator;   after  connections  are   made  the 
high  potential  ground  and  between-phase  test  is  ap- 
plfed  for  one  minute.     If  the  test  is  satisfactory  the 
stator  is  placed  in  the  oven  and  baker  for  10  hours, 
and    then    immersed    completely    in    a    large    dipping 
tank  while  still  hot.  allowed  to  drop  and  then  again 
baked  for  12  to  15  hours.    For  motors  in  exposed  loca- 
tions this  latter  operation  is  again  repeated. 

The  exact  value  or  worth  of  this  treatment  des- 
cribed above  combined  with  careful  workmanship  can 
hardly  be  expressed  in  figures;  "the  proof  of  the  pud- 
dino-'is  in  the  eating"  and  from  the  very  favorable 
comments  received  from  customers  extending  over  3 
vears  rewound  motors  treated  as  above  have  ap- 
proximately about  twice  the  service  of  new  motors. 


MOTORS  IN  DAMP  LOCATIONS 

Motors  which  drive  the  various  forms  of  mechanical 
equipment  used  in  a  modern  Pulp  and  Paper  mill, 
operate  in  the  majority  of  cases  under  conditions 
which  are  so  very  severe  as  to  constitute  a  most  rigid 
test  of  the  varnish  and  other  insulating  materials  used 
in  their  construction. 

Moisture  and  acid  fumes  are  of  course  the  cause  ot 
most  of  the  motor  troubles,  and  due  to  the  large 
amounts  of  steam  and  water  used  for  heating  wash- 
ing and   other  purposes,   the   air   is   always   saturated 

with  moisture. 

The  maintenance  and  repair  problems  which  are 
thus  presented  are  further  complicated  by  the  tact 
that  anything  more  than  momentary  interruption  can- 
not be  tolerated.  Continuity  of  service  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost.  . 

The  Sterling  Electrical  Co..  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont 
have  developed  for  completely  rewound  motors  and 
generators,  a  special  insulation  and  varnish  treatment 
that  has  given  excellent  satisfaction  in  several  ot  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  mills  of  The  Niagara  District. 


BABY  "ALLIGATOR"  FOR  WOODSMEN 

llussel  Brothers  of  Fort  Frances,  Out.,  who  have 
been  manufacturing  the  30  H.  P.  Motor  Head-Works, 
or  Warping  Tugs,  for  the  past  twelve  years  have  now 
put  on  the  market  a  smaller  edition  of  these  boats. 

The  immense  power  that  these  little  boats  have, 
combined  with  their  light  weight  and  shallow  draft, 
should  make  them  a  most  useful  boat  in  a  mill  pond  or 
for  rafting  and  raising  booms. 

This  "Alligator"  type  of  boat  has  been  in  use  in 
the  large  sizes  for  many  years  and  has  proved  most 
successful  but  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, using  steel  cable,  in  this  small  light  size.  This 
would  appear  to  be  something  well  worth  the  investi- 
gation of  logging  superintendents. 

"What  would  be  the  effect  on  me  if  I  should  stop 
giving?"  "Your  soul  would  grow  small  as  your  bank 
account  grew  large." 

Courtesy  is  like  an  air  cushion ;  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it,  but"  it  eases  the  jolts  wonderfully. 


LA  WRENCE  MACHINE  COMPANY 


LAWRENCE 


MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Lawrence  Centrifugal  Pumps 


Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements 
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of  Prosperity  and  Happiness.    The  most  efficient 
^  and    economical  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  PULP 
and  PAPER  MAKING  is  by  Correspondence  Instruction. 


Under  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and    Paper 
Association  and  with  the  co- 
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through  a  specially  appointed  j^ 
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illustrated  catalogue  to 
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THE  PAPER  EXP0SIT1().\  IS  XEW  V07.7v 
The  solution  for  what,  at  times,  is  a  ratlier  eral>ar- 
rassing  situation  has  apparently  been  found  by  the 
Managers  of  the  annual  Exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries. Realizing  that  a  certain  amount  of  business  is 
always  transacted  between  delegates  to  a  convention 
and  concerns  who  deal  with  them,  the  International 
Exposition  Co.  has  made  arrangements  for  a  Paper  In- 
dustry Exposition  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New 
York" on  the  week  of  April  9th.  The  Exposition  Com- 
pany has  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  an  advisory 
committee  which  includes  national  figures  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  and  allied  enterprizes  and  or- 
ganizations. Many  paper  men  attend  the  Exposition 
of  Chemical  Industries  each  year,  and  so  important  is 
the  Piilp  and  Paper  Industry  as  a  factor  in  the  Chem- 
ical Industry,  that  it  has  become  customary  to  have  a 
"Paper  Day"  at  the  chemical  show.  A  large  number 
of  exhibitors  at  the  chemical  show  have  become  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  as  a  user  of  their  products,  so  that  the  or- 
ganization of  a  really  representative  Paper  Industries 
Exposition  was  already  pretty  well  outlined  by  the 
group  of  people  who  had  already  come  together  in 
connection    with  the  other  business. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  vast  importance  of 
paper,  as  a  product  required  for  our  daily  life  and 
comfort,  one  wonders  why  a  Paper  Exposition  has  not 
been  thought  of  before.  Paper  is  a  public  necessity, 
and  the  public  is  interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  things  it  requires.  It  is  sur- 
prising, also,  to  note  how  little  the  general  pubUc 
knows  about  some  of  these  fundamental  things,  and 
how  eager  they  are  to  find  out  about  them  once  they 
are  given  the  opportunity.  The  educational  feature  of 
such  an  Exposition  is  perhaps  its  greatest  value,  but 
one  must  not  overlook  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
bringing  together,  at  a  convenient  time  and  place,  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  pulp  and  paper  mill  equip- 
ment and  those  who  have  such  equipment  or  material 
to  offer. 

A  person  attending  a  convention  and  trying  to  ab- 
sorb the  interesting  points  brought  out  by  the  speak- 
ers does  not  want  to  be  importuned  by  a  salesman  who 
feels  that  that  may  be  his  only  opportunity  to  made 
contact  with  a  possible  customer  during  the  paper 
convention:  nor  does  one  care  to  see  the  lobby  of  the 


hotel,  where  the  convention  i.s  being  held  filled  with  ad- 
vertising matter  or  miniature  exhibits  of  machinery 
and  materials.  We  feel  sure  that  this  Exposition  will 
be  a  complete  success.  The  United  States  is  a  big 
market  for  Canadian  goods,  both  raw  and  finished 
products,  and  we  trust  that  a  number  of  Canadian 
concerns  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of 
introducing  themselves  to  the  American   public. 


WHAT  AN  INDUSTRY  TALKS  ABOUT 
(Editorial  in  "Canadian  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy") 

We  listened  in  at  the  tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  half-day,  the 
one  half-day  of  the  year  in  an  important  industry, 
would  be  taken  up  with  affairs  having  to  do  with 
prices  and  statistics.  Instead,  the  bulk  of  the  time 
was  consumed  in  discussing  three  proposals,  quite  out- 
side those  spheres  of  activity. 

The  first  proposal  was  to  set  aside  $30,000,  to  ap- 
point a  Director  of  Research  Operations,  and  supply 
him  with  staff  and  equipment.  This  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Research  Committee  of  the  Technical 
Section.  It  had  been  decided  not  to  recommend  labor- 
atory operations  at  present,  but  to  co-ordinate  and 
supplement  the  work  being  done  in  mills,  which  in 
many  cases  now  overlaps,  and.  in  other  eases,  cannot 
be  handled  by  the  staff  at  any  one  mill. 

The  second  proposal  was  to  employ  a  forestry  en- 
gineer, as  a  special  secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion, one  of  whose  chief  activities  would  be  to  devise, 
correlate  and  endeavour  to  operate,  every  means  pos- 
sible for  the  prevention  of  foi'est  losses  by  disease, 
insects  and  fiingi,  and  to  study  methods  and  means 
for  using  wood  such  as  budworn-killed  spruce.  The 
request  was  for  $10,000. 

The  third  request  was  for  an  additional  grant  of 
$5,000  to  complete  the  set  of  textbooks  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  this  in  addition  to  $21,000  prev- 
iously given  bj'  the  Canadian  Association  and  $23,000 
raised  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  two  proposals  were  referred  back  to  their 
Committees  for  further  consideration.  The  third 
proposal  was  accepted. 

To  us.  the  importance  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  actions 
taken  for  the  moment,  on  these  proposals,  as  it  does 
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in  the  fact  that  such  proposals  were  made,  and  ser-. 
iouslj'  discussed,  taking  up  a  large  part  of  this  great 
industry's  Annual  Meeting.  In  the  discussions  that 
took  place  on  all  throe  proposals  it  was  evident  that 
opinion  was  well  formed  and  almost  unanimous  in 
the  principle  that  science  was  essential  to  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  the  proposal  to  place  an  addi- 
tional $5,000  in  the  budget  for  completion  of  textbooks 
was  a  renewed  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
dustry, that  all  ranks  of  employees  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  basic  sciences,  as  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  In  this  way.  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  way  will  be  open  for 
close  scientific  control  throujjhout  the  industry. 

We  shall  be  pardoned,  we  hope,  for  referring  so 
frequently  to  tliis  industry.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  other  that,  throughout  the  continent,  is 
tackling  its  job  more  efficiently,  from  the  ground  up, 
and  with  the  real  good-fellowship  that  characterizes 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Just  note  the  progress  in  Canada,  for  example.  In 
1900.  the  industry  here  employed  but  two  chemists, 
and  one  of  them  had  to  do  draughting  to  hold  his  job. 
In  1913,  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was 
formed.  In  1915.  the  Technical  Section  was  organized, 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  A.ssociation,  with 
about  twenty  members.  To-day.  it  has  nearly  two 
hundred,  on  a  fairly  .strict  qualification  basis.  In  1918, 
a  joint  Executive  of  the  Education  Committees  of  the 
industry  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  formed 
to  compile  and  publish  a  set  of  textbooks,  to  be  used 
for  correspondence  instruction  and  as  works  of  re- 
ference. For  these  books,  there  has  been  raised  almost 
.$50,000.  and  they  comprise  the  best  work  of  reference 
published  in  any  industi-y. 

At  the  IMontreal  meeting,  it  was  reported  that,  in 
Canada,  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  from  manager 
to  "broke  hustler"  (ihe  junior  help  in  a  paper  mill). 
were  enrolled  as  students  in  the  correspondence  courses 
provided  in  the.se  books,  and  carried  on  by  a  specially 
organized  institute,  in  the  four  months  since  Sep- 
tember. 

Tf  every  other  Canadian  iiidustry  eoiild  show  similar 
developnunit,  just  think  what  it  would  portend. 

The  two  technical  men  employed  in  1900  have  grown 
to  almost  two  hundred,  in  1923,  and  another  two 
hundred  men  are  busy  studying  a  systematic  course, 
in  the  science  and  technique  of  the  indu.stry. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  well-defined  policy  for  the 
addition  of  University  men.  by  vacation  employment, 
and  by  lecture  courses,  and  the  universities  are  co- 
operating. 

One  more  thing:  This  work  is  surprising,  but  its 
best  effects  required  ten  years  of  good-fellowship,  and 
perhaps  in  that  last  pbra.se  "Oood  fellowship"  lies 
the  secret. 

What  about  these— Textiles.  Leather.  Packing-House, 
Paints    and    Varnish,    Mining.    Iron    and    Steel?      We 


might  even  include  Agriculture  and  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  itself.  Are  we  really 
awake  to  do  what  we  should  be  doing  for  ourselves, 
or  are  we  hoping  to  get  al!)ng  l)y  i)orrowing  results 
from  American  or  European  leadership,  trusting  that 
the  Government  will  do  something  for  our  industries 
that  can  never  l)e  accomplished,  except  by  the  indus- 
tries themselves? 


BELGO  MACHINE  STARTS 

Readers  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  No,  5  papermachine  of  the 
Belgo  Paper  Co.,  at  Shawinigan  Falls  is  in  opera- 
tion. We  have  a  sample  of  paper  made  the  first  day 
and  in  our  opinion  is  a  first  class  sheet  of  newsprint. 
A  bursting  strength  test  on  the  sample  is  marked  12 
points.  The  second  day  the  machine  made  591/0  tons, 
and,  evidently  a  di.sciple  of  Coue,  it  runs  better  and 
better  every  day  and  in  every  way. 

The  new  Belgo  machine  was  built  by  Charles  Walm- 
sley  &  Co.,  in  England,  except  for  the  suction  couch 
roll  of  s]iecial  design  which  was  made  by  the  Dom- 
inion Engineering  Works  at  Lachine.  The  drive  is  the 
Ilarland  Patent  Interlock  sectional  electric  drive.  The 
trimmed  sheet  is  216"  wide,  delivered  at  the  rate  of 
750  feet  per  minute  at  normal  speed.  The  machine 
started  at  600  feet. 

Now  that  the  machine  is  running  we  hope  it  will 
never  be  shut  down  for  lack  of  f)rders  or  material. 
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HIS  FATHER  SATISFIED 

Twenty  years  ago  a  di.scouraged  young  doctor  in  one 
of  our  large  cities  was  visited  once  by  his  father, 
who  came  up  from  a  rural  di.strict  to  look  after  his 
boy. 

"Well,  son"  he  said,  "how  are  you  getting  along?" 

"I'm  not  getting  along  at  all."  was  the  dishearteiied 
answer.  "I'm  not  doing  a  thing. 

The  old  man's  countenance  fell,  but  he  spoke  of 
coui-age  and  patience  and  perseverance.  Later  in  the 
day  he  went  with  his  son  to  the  "free  di.spensary," 
where  the  young  doctor  liad  an  un.salaried  position, 
and  where  he  s|H'nt  an  hour  or  more  every  day. 

The  father  sat  by,  a  silent  but  intensely  interested 
spectator,  while  twenty-five  poor  unfortunates  re- 
ceived hel|x  The  doctor  forgot  his  visitor  while  he 
bent  his  skilled  energies  to  this  task.  But  hardly  had 
the  door  closed  on  the  last  patient  when  his  father 
burst  forth  : 

"I  thought  you  told  me  you  were  not  doing  any- 
thing? Why.  if  I  luid  helped  twenty-five  people  in  "a 
month  as  much  as  you  have  in  one  morning,  I  woujd 
thank  God  that  my  life  counted  for  something." 

"There  isn't  any  money  in  it,  though,"  explained 
the  man,  somewhat  abashed. 

"Money  1"  the  father  exclaimed  scornfully.  "Money  ! 
What  is  money  in  comparison  witli  being  of  u.se  to  your 
fellow-men?  Never  mind  about  money;  you  go  right 
along  at  this  work  every  day.  I'll  go  back  to  the  fa'rm 
and  glady  earn  money  enough  to  support  you  as  lony- 
as  I  live  — ■  yes,  and  sleep  sound  everv  night  with  the 
thought  that  I  have  helped  you  to  help  vour  fellow- 
men."— Ex. 
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Tho  developmoiit  of  tlu'  stcain  turbine  since  its  in- 
Irofluction  to  commercial  use  to  its  present  stage,  ex- 
tending: over  n  ])oriod  of  about  thirty  years,  has  no 
parallel  of  r.|iial  ^'cneral  imi)ortanee  in  the  liistory  of 
enn-ineeriuo-. 

As  a  prime  mover  the  st.-am  lui-bine  has  caused 
(|uite  a  revolution,  dut-  to  the  fact  that,  not  only  is  it 
callable  of  realisino;  the  trains  due  to  high  pressure  and 
superheat  to  a  higher  limit  than  can  the  reciprocating 
engine,  but  it  can  also  utilize  to  a  very  much  higher 
l)ercentage  of  the  gain  due  to  the  employment  of  high 
vacuum  than  the  latter. 

The  low  initial  cost,  reduced  steam  consumption  and 
running  cost,  small  space  required,  and  its  application 
to  driving  electric  generators,  hlower.s,  compressors, 
jMimps.  mill  drives  and  jiropelling  .steam  vessels  has 
brought  the  steam  turbine  to  the  leading  position  as  a 
prime  mover. 

In  addition  to  the  very  high  efficiency  of  the  high- 
I)ressure  turliine.  the  development  of  reducing  or  bleed- 
ing turbines  and  back-pressure  turbines,  with  the  im- 
portant advantages  derived  from  same,  have  led  paper 
manufacturers  and  engineers  to  the  consideration  of 
the  different  applications  of  the  steam  turbines  to  pa- 
per null  drives  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  ton  of  paper  made,  which  at  its  pres- 
ent price  is  a  most  serious  item.  At  the  present  day 
steam  tm-bines  have  been  installed  in  a  number  of 
paper  mills  in  this  country,  and  T  purpose  dealing  with 
the  methods  employed  whereby  the  turbine  has  been 
designed  and  built  to  give  the  highest  efficiency  and 
economy  and  will  divide  the  subject  under  the  follow- 
ing three  sections : — 

1.  The  application  of  the  .steam  turbine  to  mill  drives. 

2.  The  utilisation  of  the  reducing  or  bleeding  turbine 
and  back  pressure  turbine  for  process  work. 

3.  The  advantage  of  using  the  reducing  or  back-pres- 
sure turbine. 

(1)  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  STEAM 
TURBINE  TO  MILL  DRIVES 

The  conditions  governing  the  best  method  of  driving 
a  mill  depends  chiefly  on  the  lay-out  of  the  mill,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  many  mills  have  extended  from  time  to 
time  until  the  buildings  and  machinery  are  very  much 
scattered  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  steam 
boiler  house.  Each  mill,  therefore,  calls  for  special 
consideration  of  its  requirements,  and  the  following 
four  designs  generally  overcome  any  difficulty  ve- 
garding  site.  etc.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  each 
installation  should  be  laid  down  as  near  the  boiler 
house  as  possible. 

All  Electric  Drive 

"When  the  machinery  is  very  much  scattered  a  high- 
pressure  steam  turbine  with  surface  condenser  is  in- 
stalled driving  a  three-phase  alternator  direct  or 
through  reduction  gearing  to  a  low-speed  alternator, 
the  alternator  being  designed  to  supply  the  motors  at 
their  working  voltage.    In  the  lay-out  of  this  installa- 

*  This  paper,  illustrated  with  slides  lent  by  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  read  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  District  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Paper-makers'  Association,  and  is  reprinted  from 
The   Paper   Maker   and   British   Paper   Trade   Journal. 


tion  it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  motors  should 
be  laid  down  to  work  at  as  near  full  load  as  possible 
so  as  to  avoid  a  low-jiower  factor  and  loss  in  efficiency. 

With  this  installation  there  is  a  loss  of  efficiency  due 
to  converting  the  mechanical  energy  into  electricity  of 
1  1-2  per  cent.,  if  the  generator  is  driven  through  re- 
duction gearing  8  per  cent,  due  to  the  generator.  There 
is  also  a  loss  in  transmission  through  the  cables  and  8 
per  cent,  due  to  the  motor,  making  a  combined  loss  of, 
say.  17  1-2  per  cent. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  although  there 
is  this  disadvantage,  this  lo.ss  can  be  met  to  some  ex- 
tent and  overcome  by  arranging  the  motor  drives  so  as 
to  lai-gely  eliminate  the  loss  in  friction  due  to  heavy 
main  shafting  and  belting. 

Slide  Nos.  2,  8  and  f)  showed  steam  turbine 
driving  alternator  through  reduction  gearing.  Two 
views  of  a  condensing  turbine  direct  coupled  to  an 
alternator  of  1.2o0  kw.  output  at  440  volts. 

Combination  of  Mechanical  and  Electric  Drive 

Here  again  this  drive  is  designed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  driving  machinery  which  is  scattered  over  the 
mill,  also  if  owing  to  structural  difficulties  the  turbine 
may  have  to  be  laid  down  some  distance  from  the  main 
driving  shaft  of  the  breakers  and  beaters. 

This  installation  may  consi.st  of  a  high-jjressure  steam 
turbine  with  surface  condenser  driving  a  D.  C.  genera- 
tor through  reducing  gearing,  also  driving  main  shaft 
of  breakers  and  beaters  by  means  of  ropes. 

There  is  also  in  this  installation  a  loss  of  efficiency 
of  17  1-2  per  cent,  due  to  converting  the  mechanical 
energy  into  electricity,  the  loss  in  transmission  through 
the  cables  and  efficiency  of  motors,  but  as  stated  prev- 
iously this  loss  may  be  to  a  large  extent  eliminated 
in  the  arrangement  of  motor  drives,  etc.  There  has 
also  to  be  noted  the  loss  in  friction  due  to  the  rope 
drive. 

Slide  No.  7  showed  steam  turbine  driving 
through  reduction  gearing  D.  C.  generator  and  rope 
pulley  driving  the  mill  mechanically. 

Mechanical  Drive  Through  Reduction  Gearing 
And  Ropes 

This  arrangement  consists  of  a  high-pressure  steam 
turbine  with  surface  condenser  erected  midway  be- 
tween two  main  shafts  for  driving  two  lines  of 
breakers  and  beaters,  the  two  main  shafts  being  driven 
by  ropes  from  the  reduction  gear  wheel  shaft. 

This  arrangement  is  also  adopted  where,  owing  to 
structural  difficulties,  it  is  impossible  to  connect  the 
reduction  gear  wheel  shaft  direct  to  one  main  driving 
.shaft  of  breakers  and  beaters. 

Slide  No.  6  showed  steam  turbine  driving  main 
shaft  through  ropes. 

Mechanical  Drive  Through  Reduction  Gearing 

This  is  an  ideal  and  economical  drive  for  driving  a 
main  shaft  of  breakers  and  beaters.  It  consists  of  a 
high-pressure  steam  turbine,  surface  condensing, 
coupled  direct  through  reduction  gearing  to  main 
shaft,  the  speed  of  turbine  being,  .sav  500  r.  p.  m.  and 
reduced  by  means  of  the  gearing  to,  "say,  300  r.  p.m. 

If  the  turbine  is  replacing  an  engine  it  necessitates 
owing  to  the  higher  speed  (the  only  shaft  probably 
ran  at  80  r.  p.  m.),  the  in.stallation  of  a  new  smaller 
and  therefore  lighter,  main  shaft,  roller  bearings  or 
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ringr  oiling  bearings,  steel  pulleys,  making  in  all  a  first 
class  and  most  efficient  drive. 

Here  we  do  not  have  any  electrical  losses  due  to  the 
dmiblo  conversion  and  transmission  losses. 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  gearing  of  the  steam 
turbines,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Parsons  and  Oo.,  Ltd.,  supply 
with  their  turbines  a  most  efficient,  noiseless  and  reli- 
able gear.  The  gearing  is  of  the  single  reduction 
double  helical  type  totally  enclosed  in  a  cast  iron  case. 
The  pinion,  shaft  and  the  rim  of  the  gear  wheel  is  made 
of  a  special  steel  having  the  teeth  accurately  cut  by 
special  plant  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  in  which 
is  introduced  a  supplementary  creeping  motion  on  the 
table  carrying  the  gear  wheel  which  is  being  cut.  This 
creeping  motion,  by  eliminating  all  errors  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  teeth,  removes  objectionable  noise  and  wear. 
The  gear  is  arranged  for  lubincation  by  means  of  oil 
sprayed  on  to  the  teeth  under  pressure.  The  special 
method  of  cutting  the  gear  and  the  forced  hibrication 
gives  a  very  high  efficiency  of  transmission.  The  re- 
sults of  tests  on  this  t.vpe  of  gear  show  an  efficiency  of 
98  1-2  per  cent,  at  full  load.     Sec  Snmple  Pinion. 

Before  passing  from  this  section  I  might  be  allowed 
to  make  comparison  between  the  reciprocating  engines 
and  the  steam  turbines. 

Steam  turbines  require  far  less  foundations  and  no 
holding  down  bolts;  the  machinery  is  much  lighter  and 
sifs  upon  a  concrete  floor.  If  a  breakdown  occurs  to 
the  blades  an  ordinary  size  turbine  can  be  rebladed 
complete  in  10  days.  There  is  nothing  else  to  go  wrong 
except  the  spindle,  i.  e.,  the  main  shaft,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  reduction  gear  turbine,  the  gearing. 

Tn  reciprocating  engines  there  is  liability  to  accident 
with  flywheels,  cylinders,  connecting  rods,  cross  heads, 
valves,  etc.,  besides  the  crankshaft.  In  other  words,  a 
breakdown  in  a  steam  turbine  can  be  repaired  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  in  the  case  of  a  reciprocating 
engine. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  first  cost,  the  ad- 
vantage being  slightly  in  favour  of  turbines  however. 
There  is  great  saving  in  the  foundation  owing  to  the 
lightness  of  the  plant  and  the  absence  of  holding  down 
bolts,  the  only  holding  down  bolts  required  being  at  the 
gear  box  in  the  case  of  reducing  geared  machines.  In 
initial  steam  economy  with  saturated  steam  and  ordin- 
ary vacua  there  is  not  much  diffei-ence  between  the 
best  reciprocating  engine  and  a  good  steam  turbine 
plant.  The  latter,  however,  can  take  full  advantage  of 
super-heated  steam  and  high  vacua  which  is  impossible 
with  the  reciprocating  engine.  Also,  after  running  for 
a  short  period  a  reciprocating  engine  generally  shows 
some  defects  and  steam  leakage  which  increases  with 
years.  In  a  steam  turbine  there  is  no  machinery  to 
get  out  of  order,  no  glands  to  leak,  no  cylinders  or 
valves  to  wear.  The  only  valve  requiring  care  is  the 
steam  admission  valve  which  could  be  reground  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  much  higher  speed  obtainable  by  steam  turbines 
without  any  shock,  as  on  the  cranks  of  a  reciprocating 
engine,  makes  the  turbine  plant  specially  smtable  for 
electric  work  and  high-speed  mill  drives. 

As  steam  turbines  can  fully  utilise  high  vacua,  good 
condensers  are  most  essential  as  the  following  will 
show : — 

"With  a  surface  condenser  a  vacuum  of  28.7  inches  is 
easily  obtainable  whilst  the  ,iet  condenser  would  aver- 
age 26.5  inches  vacuum. 

The  small  difference  of  2.2  inches  vacuum  means  a 
saving  of  10  per  cent,  in  coal.  This  difference  would 
not  hold  good  ^relatively  at  the  lower  vacuum  figures. 


In  other  words,  the  better  your  vacuum  the  greater 
relative  economy  in  steam  consumption. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  turbine  is  quite  free 
from  oil.  Therefore,  with  surface  condensers  the  con- 
densed water  can  be  returned  to  the  boilers  wliich 
means  a  further  saving  in  boiler  cleaning  and  upkeep. 
There  is  also  to  be  noted  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
lubricating  a  reciprocating  engine  as  against  a  tur- 
bine. In  the  case  of  the  reciprocating  engine,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  bearings,  the  cylinders  and  valves,  require 
constant  lubrication,  whereas  in  the  steam  turbine 
there  are  only  the  bearings,  also  the  gearing  of  a  re- 
duction gear  turbine. 

The  method  of  lubricating  the  bearings  of  a  turbine 
are  most  simple,  efficient  and  economical.  The  bear- 
ings are  lubricated  by  oil  under  pressure  from  a  valve- 
less  rotary  oil  pump,  driven  by  means  of  a  worm  and 
worm  wheel  shaft  from  the  spindle. 

The  pump  is  made  sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to 
automatically  keep  all  the  bearings  of  the  complete  set 
well  supplied  with  oil  at  and  over  the  desired  pres- 
sure. The  oil  pump  is  always  flooded  witii  oil  which 
passes  from  the  bearings  into  the  bedplate  which  serves 
as  a  reservoir,  then  through  the  strainer  which  can  be 
changed  whilst  the  turbine  is  running  and  back  into 
the  tank  in  the  bedplate  where  the  oil  level  is  above 
the  pump's  suction.  The  oil  is  also  cooled  on  its  way 
to  the  bearings  by  passing  through  an  oil  cooler,  con- 
taining tubes  through  which  cold  water  is  circulated 
and  amongst  which  the  steam  of  oil  is  distributed 
with  consequent  loss  of  heat. 

(2)  THE  UTILISATION  OF  THE  REDUCING 
OR  BLEEDING  TURBINE  AND  BACK-PRES- 
SURE TURBINE  FOR  PROCESS  WORK 

In  most  paper  mills  large  and  fluctuating  quantities 
of  steam  are  required  for  boiling,  drying,  evaporating 
and  heating  jjurposes.  The  steam,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  making  machine  engine, 
is  supplied  from  steam  boilers,  in  the  case  of  high-pres- 
sure boilers  through  reducing  valves,  or  from  steam 
boilers  working  at  the  pressure  required  for  boiling  or 
heating. 

Assuming  that  the  quantity  of  steam  required  to 
drive  an.y  of  the  four  methods  of  driving  a  paper  mill 
is  equal  to  or  more  than  the  steam  required,  say,  for 
boiling,  then  by  installing  a  reducing  or  bleeding  tur- 
bine, such  as  Parsons  parallel  flow  steam  turbine,  such 
steam  required  for  boiling  would  be  supplied  from 
the  turbine  by  tapping  the  turbine  at  the  point  where 
the  steam  has  expanded  to  the  pressure  required  for 
the  boiling  system.  Slide  1  showed  an  outside  view  of  a 
reducing  turbine,  and  Slide  2  showed  the  longitudinal 
section  of  turbine. 

At  the  point  A  all  the  steam  flowing  into  the  turbine 
is  passed  into   an   automatically  regulated  chest. 

The  steam  required  for  boiling  purposes  is  carried 
away  by  the  pipe  C,  but  any  surplus  steam  is  retuvned 
to  tiie  turbine  at  B,  passing  through  the  double-beat 
valve  (Slide  3),  thence  to  be  usefully  expanded  down 
to  the  condenser  vacuum. 

The  automatic  operation  of  the  return  valve  is  af- 
fected by  means  of  the  steam  relay  (Slide  3),  which  is 
controlled  by  the  pipe  P  by  a  slight  difference  in  pres- 
sure in  the "  pipe  C :  for  the  greater  the  demand  for 
boiling  steam  the  more  the  pressure  at  C  tends  to  drop, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  if  all  tiie  steam  is  re- 
quired for  boiling,  the  turbine  would  be  acting  as  a 
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back- pressure  turbine,  /.  c,  exbausting  all  the  steam 
into  the  L.  P.  main  which  supplies  steam  lor  boiling. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  steam  was  required  for 
boiling  inirposes  the  turbine  would  act  as  an  ordinary 
condensing  turbine. 

Between  these  limits,  therefore,  whilst  the  turbine  is 
working  at  full  load  any  quantities  of  steam  can  be 
taken  off,  if  called  for,  two  separate  pass-off  chests 
can  be  provided,  each  chest  delivering  steam  at  the 
desired  pressure  and  in  varying  quantities. 

Assuming  again  that  the  quantity  of  steam  required 
for  power  is  much  less  than  the  quantity  required  for 
boiling  or  drying  purposes,  then  a  simple  back-pres- 
sure turbine  should  be  installed,  designed  to  exhaust 
into  a  loiv-pressure  main  at  the  required  pressure,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  low-pressure  blading  and  con- 
denser. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  steam  passing  from 
the  turbine  is  quite  free  from  oil,  and,  therefore,  a 
pure  supply  of  steam  is  ensured  for  boiling  purposes. 

(3)  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  USING  THE  REDUCING 
OR  BACK-PRESSURE  TURBINE. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  reducing  or  back-pressure 
turbine  and  allowing  the  steam  to  do  useful  work  dur- 
ing its  expansion  from  the  boiler  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture down  to  the  pressure  and  temperature  required, 
say,  for  boiling  purposes,  instead  of  passing  the  steam 
from  the  boilers  through  a  reducing  valve  into  the 
low-pressure  main  is  most  important,  and  taking  a 
hypothetical  case,  comparing  the  one  method  with  the 
other,  will  show  the  direct  saving  occurring  thereby. 

1.  Assuming  that  1,000  Board  of  Trade  units,  equal 
1,000  kw.,  are  required  for  driving  the  mill. 

2.  That  the  steam  pressure  for  driving  the  turbine  is 
200  lbs.  stop  valve  pressure,  superheat  200  deg.  Fah., 
and  that  a  vacuum  of  28  ins.  can  be  obtained.  The 
steam  consumption  per  kw.  hour  would  be  14  lbs. 

3.  Assuming  that  7,000  lbs.  steam  per  hour  at  a  pres- 
sure of  25  lbs.  absolute  is  required  for  boiling  purposes 
in  the  mill  the  following  statement  shows  the  heat  re- 
quired : — 

(4)  High  Pressure  Condensing  Turbine  As  Above 

Bi'itish  thermal  units  required  by  turbine 

1,000  X  14  X  1.310 18,340,000 

Boiling   steam   supplied    bv    low-pressure 

boilers  7,000  X  1,156  . .  ' 8,092,000 

Total  B.  Th.  U.'s 26,432,000 

5.  Extraction  turbine.  No.  low-pre.ssure  boilers  for 
supplj'ing  boiling  steam  required. 

Boiling  steam  extracted  from  turbine  at 
25  lbs.  absolute  at  temp,  of  300  deg.  Fah 
7,000  X  1,310 9,170,000 

This  steam  in  its  progress  through  the 
turbine  has  developed  225  kw.,  con- 
sequently to  make  up  1,000  kw.,  the 
turbine  has  to  generate  a  further  775 

kw.  775  X  14  X  1,310 14,213,000 

Total  B.  Th.  U.'s  ., 23,383,000 

A. — Saving   by   installing   an   extraction 

Turbine 3,048,500 

B.— SAVING  IN  COAL  PER  HOUR 
Assuming : — 

Coal  at  13,000  B.  T.  H.  per  lb.,  dry  coal. 
Coal  containing  10  per  cent,  moisture,  as  fired 
A  boiler  efficiency  of  75  per  cent. 
The  coal  consuption  per  1,000  B.  Th.  U-s. 
1,000 

0.114  lb. 

13,000  X  .9  X  .75 


Thi'  saving  in  comI 


.114  X  3,048,500 
1,000 


348  lbs.  per  hr. 
C— COAL  SAVING  PER  ANNUM. 

Assuming  the  plant  works  : — 

300  days  per  year. 

24  hours  per  day. 

348  X  300  X  24  =  2,505,600  lbs.  =  1,118  tons. 
D.— SAVING  IN  COST  OF  COAL  PER  ANNUM. 

Assuming  coal  at  40s.  per  ton. 

1,118  X  2  =  £2,236. 
E.— CAPITALISED  VALUE  OF  COAL  SAVING. 

Assuming  7  1-2  per  cent,  interest. 

Assuming  5  per  cent,  depreciation. 

2,236  X  100 

=  £17,800. 
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NOTE 


(a)  It  will  be  observed  that  225  kw.  can  be  obtained 
from  the  7,000  lbs.  of  boiling  steam  in  proposal  2. 

(b)  The  above  does  not  take  into  account  any  saving 
due  to  labour,  etc.,  by  only  running  one  set  of  boilers. 

(e)  An  extraction  turbine  can  be  designed  to  pass  off 
steam  at  any  required  pressure  or  simultaneously  at 
two  different  pressures. 

In  large  boiler  plants  steam  turbine  rotary  driven 
feed  pumps  are  now  often  employed  and  are  very  ad- 
vantageous on  account  of  the  freedom  from  shocks  in 
the  pipes  and  that  they  do  not  require  to  be  adjusted 
in  speed  to  suit  the  feed  demand  which  are  the  chief 
objections  to  the  direct-acting  feed  pumps  which  cause 
a  large  amount  of  the  vibration  in  the  feed  pipes  and 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  on  the  con- 
stant adjustment  of  speed  to  suit  the  feed  water  de- 
maud. 

The  steam  turbine  rotary  driven  feed  pump  can 
work  without  iuterual  lubrication  so  tliat  the  exhaust 
steam  is  not  contaminated  with  oil  or  grease,  and  for 
this  reason  can  be  utilized  for  directly  heating  the  feed 
water.  In  working  a  boiler  plant  with  these  feed 
pumps  the  feed  demand  is  regulated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  means  of  the  feed  valves  on  the  front  of  the 
boilers  and  no  attention  requires  to  be  paid  to  the 
pump  itself  as  regards  regulation,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  feed  valves  can  be  full}'  closed 
with  the  pump  at  work  without  increasing  the  pres- 
sure of  water  in  the  feed  pipes  due  to  the  special  auto- 
matic pressure  governor  which  maintains  a  constant 
discharge  pressure  at  the  pumps  irrespective  of  any 
ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  steam  pressure  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged.  This  pressure  governor 
comprises  a  spring  loaded  piston  opei'ated  by  the  pump 
discharge  and  directly  connected  to  a  balance  throttle 
valve  which  controls  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  tur- 
bine according  to  the  load  on  the  pump. 


MAKING  PULP  IN  ALASKA  AGAIN 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Speel  River  which  ran  for  a  couple  of  months 
early  in  1921  and  then  closed  down  is  again  operating 
on  a  contract  for  its  output  which  is  reported  to  ex- 
tend throughout  most  of  1923. 

The  mill  consists  of  two  four  pocket  grinders  and  is 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  near  Juneau,  the  wood 
coming  from  the  National  Forest.  A  picture  of  the 
plant  was  printed  in  Monthly  Bulletin  Number  39, 
April  15,  1921. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  INSULATION  OF  STEAM  PIPES 

The  insulatiou  oi'  steam  and  hot  water  pipes  in  piilp 
and  paper  mills  has  received  considerable  attention 
daring  the  past  few  years.  Kailiation  losses  from 
individual  steam  pipes  are  not  exceptionally  noticeable, 
but  when  taken  in  the  ag-gregate,  represent  a  loss  that 
is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  cost  of  steam  per  ton 
of  newsprint  paper  represents  approximately  40  per 
cent,  of  the  conversion  cost  and  any  reduction  of  steam 
losses  Avill  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  manufac- 
turing cost. 

Detailed  experimental  investigations  upon  tiic  heat 
losses  from  bare  and  covered  -wrought  iron  i)ii)es  have 
been  made  aad  show  some  very  interesting  facts.  The 
set  of  curves  on  heat  losses  here  shown  is  derived  from 
investigations  of  Mellon  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
is  converted  to  pounds  of  coal  wasted  per  100  lineal 
feet  of  bare  pipe  per  month  at  varying  temperatures 
and  pipes  sizes.  The  average  room  terai)eriiture  during 
the  investigation  was  81°  F. 

The  curve  representing  hot  -water  at  180"  F.  is  very 
close  to  the  usual  feedw^ater  temperatures.  A  3%-ineh 
pipe  shows  a  total  heat  loss  of  al)out,  1  ton  of  coal  per 
montli  i)er  100  feet  of  bare  pipe. 

The  10-pound  pressure  curve,  which  is  about  the 
pressure  of  exhanst  steam  to  the  paper  machines, 
indicates  a  loss  of  4,000  pounds  of  coal  per  month  from 
a  4-inch  bare  pipe  100  feet  long. 


The  other  four  curves  represent  varying  jiressures  of 
saturated  and  superheated  steam.  The  losses  appear 
to  increase  in  i)roportion  to  tdie  size  of  jjipes  and  the 
pressures  carried.  An  inch  pipe  100  feet  long  at  SO 
l)ounds  pressure  shows  a  loss  equivalent  to  5  ton.s  of 
coal  per  month,  at  120  i^ounds  pressure  nearly  G  tons, 
at  160  pounds  pressure  over  6i/^  tons,  and  at  I'OO 
l)ounds  pressure  about  714  tons.  The  losses  at  greater 
liijie  sizes  than  shoAvn  on  the  curves  af)pear  to  follow  a 
straight  line  and  to  increase  in  direct  proportion. 

All  figures  are  ba.sed  on  the  losses  from  hare  hori- 
zontal wrought  iron  pipes  and  although  very  lew  mills 
fail  to  cover  their  high  pressure  steam  lines,  the  losses 
incurred  from  failure  to  properly  insulate  steam  and 
liot  water  lines  of  all  sizes  is  clearly  emphasized. 
Moreover,  if  pipes  cany  steam  from  one  building  to 
another  or  through  rooms  having  a  low  temperature, 
added  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pi-ovide  insula- 
tion that  will  minimize  the  radiation  losses. — jj.  I).  I>. 

The  I'ulp  it  Paper  Magazine  is  indebted  to  the  News 
Print  yorvicc  Bureau  for  permission  to  r>'pi-int  this 
article   from   their  Bulletin,   and   for   the    illustration. 

—Ed. 


Mr.  Edwin  Crabtree.  of  Crabtree  Mills.  P.Q.,  one 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Canadian  paper  trade,  is  in  the 
Koss  Memorial  Hospital,  Montreal,  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  poisoning.     He  is  slowly  recovering. 
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Milan,  Jauuary  23,  1923. —  Not  only  is  papermaking 
one  of  Italy's  foremost  iiidu.stries.  but  this  manufacture 
bids  to  become  increasingly  more  important  in  the  next 
few  years.  In  1913  there  were  some  169  Fourdrinier 
and  200  cylinder  machines  at  work  in  Italy,  and  al- 
though very  few  piants  have  been  laid  down  sinire  pre- 
war days,  some  of  the  largest  paper  mills  are  now  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  new  installations.  Italy,  it 
is  true,  is  not  independent  of  foreign  paper  supplies,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  a  recent  report, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  country  produces  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  paper  products  and  even  exports,  to 
Latin  America,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant. 

Now  this  Italian  paper  manufacture  may  largely  be 
described  as  an  artificial  industry,  inasmuch  as  the 
country  has  had  to  buy  abroad  the  greater  part  of  its 
raw  materials  for  the  making  of  paper.  Chemical  wood- 
pulp,  machinery  and  supp.ies,  fuel  and  chemicals  in 
pre-war  days  were  practically  all  imported,  and  only 
in  mechanical  wood-pulp  was  the  couiltry  able  to  meet 
the  major  part  of  its  requirements.  These  conditions 
still  largely  persist,  and  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  openings  in  Ita.y  for  Canadian 
wood-pulp. 

Mechanical  Wood-Pulp 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Italian  pai)er  industry  at 
present  uses  about  70,000  metric  tons  of  mechanical 
wood-pulp  per  year,  and  of  this  amount  .some  60.000 
metric  tons  ai-e  produced  locally.  This  is  a  gain  of  som<' 
20,000  metric  tons  on  the  pre-war  consumption.  What 
mechanical  wood-pulp  comes  into  Italy  is  mostly  ob- 
tained from  the  nearby  Austrian  territory,  and  the 
writer  does  not  consider  that  these  purchases,  given  the 
proximity  of  Austria  and  the  distance  of  Canada,  merit 
a  Canadian  effort. 

Chemical   Wood-Pulp 

As  regards  chemical  wood-pulp,  however,  the  infer- 
ence is  exactly  the  reverse.  In  th«^  first  place,  chemical 
wood-pulp  production  in  Italy  is  virtually  negligible. 
The  consumption  of  chemical  wood-pulp,  in  other  words, 
about  equals  the  quantities  imported  from  abroad. 
There  are  only  two  establishments  in  Italy,  where  very 
small  quantities  are  made,  and  these  plants  are  con- 
nected with  the  self-same  worked  paper  mills.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  this  cllulose  is  neither  soda  nor 
bLsulphite,  but  is  manufactured  with  the  chemical, 
chlorine,  with  either  straw,  hemp  fibre  or  sparta  grass 
as  the  basis.  The  dependence  of  Italian  paper  makei-s 
on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  chemical  wood-pu.p 
was  clearly  reflected  during  the  war,  when  imports  fell 
off  to  one-fifth  of  their  normal  level,  and  when  the  daily 
newspaper,  for  example,  appeared  four  times  a  week 
in  the  form  of  a  single  sheet.  Rags,  waste  paper,  and 
more  mechanical  wood-pulp  were  utilized,  but  the  coun- 
try eoujd  not  turn  out  an  extra  roll  of  the  chemical 
pulp.  Not  only  this,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  can  ascer- 
tain from  authoritative  sources,  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  Italy  building  up  an  important  cellulose  industry 
in  the  near  future.  The  tendency  is  rather  at  present 
to  expand  the  establishments  of  mechanical  wood-pulp 
and  paper  interests  are  urging  the  extended  cultivation 
of  the  Canadian  poplar  tree  to  this  end.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  opening  for  chemical  wood-pulp  need 
not  be  considered  as  temporary  but  that  the  market  will 
continue  to  exist. 


Minimum  and  Maximum  Requirements 
Wiiat  then  in  approximate  figures  are  the  country's 
requirements  of  chemical*  wood-pulp?  In  1913,  some 
Sli.OOO  metric  tons  were  imjiorted;  in  1920,  about  60,000 
metric  tons;  and  in  1921,  about  37,000  metric  tons.  Be- 
tween tiiese  two  extremes  it  is  evident  there  is  a  wide 
.Lraj),  and  even  the  1920  imports  vary  considerably  from 
those  of  the  other  years.  The  Government  trade  sta- 
tistics for  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  which  have  just 
been  published,  show,  however,  that  during  this  period 
about  34,000  metric  tons,  were  employed,  and  if 
we  multi|)]y  by  two  we  would  expect  the  entire 
imports  of  ia.st  year  should  total  about  68,000  me- 
tric tons,  which  estimate  Ls  nearer  the  1913  im- 
ports than  any  year  since  the  war.  From  inquiries 
made,  liowever,  it  would  appear  that  the  imports 
for  the  last  six  inonths  of  1922  will  be  larger  than  for 
the  first  six  months  and,  if  this  estimate  is  eventually 
confirmed,  the  1922  imports  will  be  still  nearer  the  1913 
imports,  and  will  probably  reach  at  least  75,000  or  80,000 
metric  tons. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  writer  would  be  in- 
clined to  tiiiidv  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  ab- 
normal years,  the  chemical  wood-pulj)  requirements  of 
Italy  may  now  be  placed  at  a  minimum  of  75,000  tons 
and  at  a  present  maximum  of  85,000  metric  tons.  It 
might,  however,  be  added  that  the  writer  is  further  of 
the  opinion,  formed  after  various  local  interviews,  that 
the  i)resent  maximum  leaves  but  little  margin  and  that 
a  not  distant  nia.xinuuii  will  reach  100,000  metric  tons 
I)er  year. 

Countries  of  Origin 
111  1913,  of  the  86,000  metric  tons  of  chemical  wood- 
pulp  iini)orted  into  Italy,  Germany  supiilicd  38  per 
cent..  Austria  37  i^er  cent.,  and  Norway  17  per  cent., 
with  smaller  contributions  princijjally  from  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Roumania.  When  these  percentages 
are  comjiared  with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  first 
lia  f  of  1922  there  is  not  noticed  much  change  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  trade.  From  January  to  June, 
1922,  .some  34,00  metric  tons  were  imported,  and  of  this 
quantity  Germany  furnished  33  per  cent.,  Austria  19 
per  cent.,  Czechoslovakia  11  per  cent.  (i.e.  old  Au.stria 
30  ])er  c°nt.),  Sweden  24  per  cent.,  Norway  6  per  cent., 
while  the  rest,  or  7  per  cent.,  came  forward  from  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Jugo-Slavia,  Canada,  and  Belgium. 
To  generalize  then,  we  find  that  Italy 's  principal  sources 
of  wood-pulp  supply  have  been  up  till  now  Central 
Europe  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  ^ykereas  Canada  is  credited  with  no  chemical  wood- 
pulp  in  1913,  .some  205  tons  are  shown  as  coming  from 
(panada  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  In  fact, 
since  1920,  small  shipments  of  wood-pulp  have  occasion- 
ally been  made  from  Canada  to  Italy,  and  now  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made  it  would  seem  worth  while  to 
endeavour  to  cater  permanently  to  this  market.  We 
should  push  on  a  little  further  every  year,  if  at  all 
practical,  and  not  make  retrograde  step.s*  once  we  have 
iione  forward  in  this  specific  export  to  Italy. 

The  Kinds  of  Chemical  Wood-Pulp  Required 
The  Italian  market  calls  for  bleached  bisulphite,  un- 
bleached bisulphite,  easy  bleaching  bisulphite,  strong 
soda  kraft,  bleached  soda,  and  easy  bleaching  soda.  The 
degrees  of  dryness  which  the  papermakers  insist  upon 
having  is  88  to  90  per  cent. 
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[A  clear  idea  of  the  kinds  of  wood-pulp  required  and  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Ualton,  the  newly  appointed  Trade 
present  rulino'  c.i.f.  prices  is  contained  in  a  price  list  Commissioner,  stated  that  he  hgji  experienced  con- 
appended  to  "the  original  of  this  report.  Copies  of  siderable  difficulty  in  finding  accommodation  suit- 
such  list  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Director,  able  for  the  purpose,  at  the  same  time  having  due 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  3-  consideration  for  the  economy  that  is  still  necessary 
115)  and  shows  country  of  origin,  quality,  prices,  and  for  all  British  Government  offices  to  effect.  He  be- 
dcree  of  drj^ness  for  varieties  of  wood-pulp  imported  lieves,  however,  that  in  its  new  location,  in  a  modern 
by  one  of  the  largest  wood-pulp  importing  firms  iu  office  building  and  somewhat  nearer  the  uptown  dis- 
Italv.l  trict  wliere  a  great  deal  of  its  work  lies,  it  will  be 
Packing  of  Chemical  Wood-Pulp  possible  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  office  among 

more  pleasant  surroundings. 

Chemical  wood-pulp  in  sheets  is  as  a  rule  preferred  jjj.    Wiseman  states  that  the  use  that-  is  now  being 

in  Italy  to  cellulose  in  rolls.     Tlie  parcels  come  forward  j^^^^^,  ^^^  ^Yie  office  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioners 

from  Germany   and  Scandinavia  in  weights  of  one  or  -^^  Canada  by  all  classes  of  the  commercial  community 

two  quintals.     Only   the  finer  qualities  are  packed  in  j^,   j^^^^  encouraging,   and  he  believes  that  it   is  now 

Jute   or   cloth   coverings,   the   othei-   grades   being   pro-  ^^^^,^  widely  appreciated  that  it  is  the   desire   of  the 

tected  with  sheets  of  cellulose  and  bound  with  iron  wire.  Commissioners,  so  far  as  they  can,  to  assist  in  every 

Terms  of  Payment  and  Tariff  ^''''y  the  progress  of  the  Dominion. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  for  imported  wood-pulp  B.  C.  ROOT  MAKES  A  MOVE 
is  thirty  days  with  2  per  cent,  discount.     The  Italian  j^  conversation  with  him  on  Wednesday,  the  editor 
customs  duties  on  chemical  wood-pulp  are  -U  gold  lire  ^^^  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Root  is  severing  his 
per  metric  ton.  connection  with  the  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.,  of  Mont- 
Statistical  Imports  ^'^^^  today  (March  1).     Mr.  Root  was  born  in  a  paper 

mill  town  —  we  know  when,  and  has  been  interested 

The  most  recent  imports  of  chemical  wood-pulp  into  in  this  industry  all  his  life.     After  long  service  witli 

Italy  are  reproduced  hereunder: —  the  Improved  Paper  Machinery  Co.,  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  he 

Austria 6,51o 

Belgium 20 

Czecho-Slovakia 4,065 

Gerntanv ll,2Ga 

Norwav' 2,121 

Holland 291 

Jugo-Slavia 294 

Sweden 8,370 

Switzerland 710  

Canada 205  ^V    -^,       ^^^^          ^^y. 

Other  countries 200  ^^B    '^<'-                           |  « 

34,062 


Although  some  Canadian  wood-pulp  business  has  beeu 
done  iu  Italy,  it  does  not  bulk  up  largely,  and  although 
many  Canadian  firms  have  been  approached  by  Italian 
importers,  the  results  so  far  have  not  been  permanent, 
nor  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may  be,  however,  tliat  our 
prices,  even  with  a  disadvantageous  exchange  rate,  wi  1 
not  be  beyond  limits  of  Scandinavian  eoinpetition,  aiui 
that  a  new  initiative  will  bring  l)iisiness.  Ajiart  from 
the  paper  industry,  there  is  an  imi)ortant  artificial  silk 
industry  in  Italy,  and  this  combined  market,  the  writer 
believes,  merits  Canadian  attention.  In  case  of  interest, 
this  office  will  be  plea.sed  to  receive  small  samples,  spe- 
cifications, and  c.i.f.  prices  Genoa,  which  together  wiU 
be  of  assistance  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  Canadian 
exporters  of  wood-pulp  to  the  leading  importers  here. 
— Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  MOVES 

The  Office  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  is 
being  moved  from  its  present  location,  248  St.  James 
Street,  and  from  Monday  next,  5th  March,  will  be  in- 
stalled in  its  new  quarters  in  tlie  building  of  the 
Guarantee  Company  of  North  America,  285  Beaver 
Hall  Hill.  (Room  503,  Telephone  Number,  Plateau  765.) 

In  the  course  of  an  interview,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wiseman, 
at  present  in  charge  of  the  office  pending  the  arrival 


came  to  Canada  13  years  ago  as  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  tlu!  Sherl)rooke  Machinery  Co.  Five  years  ago, 
he  joined  llic  Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.  which  .sujier- 
seded  tlie  Pulj)  Mill  Machinery  Co.  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
there  is  not  a  sales  engineer  who  knows  more  about 
pulp  mill  machinery,  from  valves  to  drying  machines 
tiian  B.  ('.  Root.  We  don't  know  what  he  plans  to  do 
next,  but  we  dti  know  he  will  make  a  success  of  it. 


The  man  who  never  made  a  mistake  never  made  a 
dollar.  But  the  successful  man  never  makes  the  same 
mistake  twice. 


It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  drive  a  motor  car  so  far  in 
two  minules  thai  he  can  never  return. 

{Toronto  Daily  Star) 
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The  Two  Factors  in  Industry 

Are  We  Giving  Enough  Attention  to  the  Human 
Factor? 

By  PIHL  M.  CONLEY 

In  "Industrial  Management" 
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Yes,  tlierc  are  only  two  factors  in  industry;  the  ma- 
terial and  the  human.  The  material  consisting  of 
buildings,  machines,  tools,  mines,  mills  and  money, 
has  attracted  about  ninety  percent  of  the  industrial 
grey  matter  in  this  stupendous  industrial  age.  The 
human  factor,  consisting  of  the  great  army  of  men, 
women  and  children  wlio  toil  year  after  year  with  the 
material  factor,  has  been  dealt  with  to  a  large  extent 
by  ignorant  foremen  and  others  who  have  not  under- 
stood the  art  of  handling  people. 

Illustrations  of  this  fact  may  be  observed  on  every 
hand.  I  was  sitting  in  tlic  office  of  a  plant  manager 
recently  when  one  of  his  subordinate  executives  came 
in.  He  said:  "Mr.  Jones,  that  new  motor  we  have 
just  installed  is  out  of  order.  I  wish  yan  would  take 
a  look  at  it." 

"Sure,"  replied  the  manager,  "just  step  into  the 
chief  engineer's  office  and  tell  him  to  call  for  me  in 
thirty  minutes." 

We  continued  talking.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after 
my  friend  promised  to  look  at  the  motor,  his  secretary 
opened  the  door  and  told  him  a  workman  wanted  to 
see  him. 

"Wliat  does  he  want?"  asked  the  manager  in  an 
irritated  tone. 

"I  think  he  wants  to  discuss  a  mistake  in  his  pay," 
said  the  secretary.    "But  he  insists  on  seeing'  you." 

"Tell  him  to  go  to  the  pay-roll  clerk,"  said  the 
manager.  "I  haven't  time  to  li.sten  to  every  complaiut 
those  fellows  think  they  have.  I  woiildn't  get  anything 
else  done  if  I  stopped  every  time  some  peeved  work- 
man wanted  to  see  me." 

Machinery.  Yes,  he  had  time  to  look  at  a  com- 
plaining motor.  Human  machine.  Well,  let  some  hun- 
dred dollar  clerk  patch  up  the  difficulty. 

The  machine  cost  money.  This  manager  thought 
the  workman  cost  nothing  except  what  he  paid  for 
his  services.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  most  ex- 
pensive items  in  any  business  concern  are  the  em- 
ployees. They  are  the  most  delicate  and  mose  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  properly. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  adjustment.  Many 
employers  have  learned  the  secret.  It  is  simply  the 
old  recipe:  "Treat  them  human."  They  will  respond 
and  remember.  On  the  other  hand  they  will  respond 
and  remember  the  other  treatment  also. 

When  a  man  leaves  a  position  on  account  of  some 
wrong  or  imagined  wrong,  he  becomes  a  very  impor- 
tant liability,  not  only  to  the  concern  for  which  he  has 
worked,  but  to  all  industr.y.  He  curses  the  particular 
concern  and  the  employers  as  a  class.  I  know,  because 
I  have  done  that  very  thing. 

But  the  human  treatment  leaves  a  good  taste.  I 
was  in  Louisville  recently,  and  a  friend  took  me  out 
to  his  mill  for  lunch.  We  went  into  the  cafeteria  he 
had  fitted  up,  and  sat  down  where  the  workmen  were 
eating.  My  friend,  the  president  and  owner  of  the 
concern,  told  me  that  frequentlj'  he  went  to  the  table 
with  some  of  his  laborers. 

When  we  had  finished  eating  he  took  me  to  his  of- 


fice and  described  his  profit  sharing  plant  he  had 
worked  out  thirty  years  ago.  While  we  were  talking, 
a  workman  opened  the  door,  hesitated  a  minute,  and 
my  friend  asked  him  to  come  in.  After  we  had  been 
formally  introduced,  the  workman  asked  some  ques- 
tion and  left. 

"My  door  .stands  open  for  the  members  of  my 
family.  All  of  my  employees  consider  themselves 
members  of  my  family.  I  would  give  any  man  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  induce  that  man  to  leave  my  employ 
for  ten  dollars  more  on  the  week.  He  has  been  with 
me  twenty  years.  He  thinks  as  much  about  the  success 
of  this  concern  ns  I  do."  How  different!  The  essential 
factor  in  this  mill  was  the  human.  This  man  had  built 
up  a  family  spirit.  And  he  confessed  to  mo  that  he 
liad  been  immensely  benefitted  personally  by  keeping 
friends  with  his  employees. 

T  was  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago.  As  usual,  T 
went  to  the  Capitol  to  call  on  the  senior  senator  from 
our  state.  His  secretary  told  me  he  was  bvisy  but  would 
see  me  in  a  few  minutes. 

Soon  the  door  to  his  private  office  opened.  "Well, 
well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  the  senator  said  grasping 
both  my  hands.  "Come  right  in  and  have  a  chat.  I 
haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time."  We  engaged  in 
small  talk  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  T  then  told  him 
I  wanted  to  visit  the  senate.  He  said:  "I'll  take  you 
up  and  get  you  a  good  seat  in  the  reserved  gallery." 

He  told  the  door-man  that  I  was  his  guest,  and  that 
I  should  be  admitted  that  afternoon  if  I  cared  to  come 
back  to  hear  him  speak  on  the  Tariff  measure.  He 
then  left  me  with  the  statement  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  do  anything  further  he  could  to  make  my  visit 
pleasant. 

How  different  from  the  first  employer  mentioned. 
The  senator  recognized  the  value  of  personal  contact. 
He  knew  human  nntiire.  He  realized  that  courtesy 
coming  from  him  would  mjan  a  great  deal  more  than 
if  it  came  from  his  secretary  or  someone  else  whom  he 
misrht  designate. 

Politicians  recognize  the  value  of  a  hand-shake,  a 
.slap  on  the  back  and  a  friendly  smile.  They  know  that 
their  influence  and  their  chances  for  re-election  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  their  ability  to  Iceep  their 
constitiients  thinking  well  of  them. 

Why  cannot  this  fundamental  principle  of  [)sycho- 
logy  be  applied  universally  to  industry?  Why  cannot 
managers  of  industrial  concerns  learn  that  contact,  and 
personal  interest  in  little  matters,  make  loyal  v/ork- 
men?  And  it  has  been  proved  many  times  that  such  a 
policy  pays  big  dividends. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  the  cashier  of  a  large  bank. 
Recently  he  took  me  to  see  a  new  building  the  bank  is 
erecting.  "Here  is  my  desk,"  he  said  to  me  just 
after  we  had  entered.  "Tell  me  why  j-ou  bankers  have 
your  offices  out  front  where  everybody  coming  in 
will  have  access  to  you?"  I  asked.  "Won't  people 
coming  in  bother  you  a  lot?" 

"Yes.  I  will  be  bothered  some."  he  said.  "But  we 
have  found  that  the  cashier  who  gives  personal   at- 
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tention  to  his  customers  is  the  one  who  is  serving  his 
bank  most  efficiently.  You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  I  spend  many  of  my  spare  hours  studying  late 
books  on  psychology." 

I  wondered  why  that  attitude  could  not  be  applied 
to  every  business  concern.  The  good  will  of  the  bank's 
customers  was  of  so  much  importance  that  the  man- 
ager sat  out  front  to  welcome  them. 

How  about  the  good  will  of  the  emploj-ee !  He  is  a 
customer  in  very  much  the  same  way  the  depositor  in 
a  bank  is  a  customer.  P>y  his  services,  for  which  he 
receives  a  consideration,  he  renders  a  profit  to  his 
employer.  He  would  be  a  much  better  customer  if  the 
employer  Avould  give  him  a  slap  on  the  back  and  a 
'  cheery  word  occasionally. 

The  ea.shier  of  the  hank  realized  the  value  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  good  will.  But  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  most  employers  shun  personal  contact  with  their 
men.  They  hide  behind  the  excuse  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  time. 

The  man  who  has  not  the  time  to  see  his  workmen 
when  they  come  to  his  office  or  call  upon  him  under 
other  circumstances,  is  one  who  is  losing  money  for  his 
company  every  day.  He  has  not  learned  how  to  man- 
age his  business  properlj^. 

There  follows  dissatisfaction,  discontent  and  a  dis- 
gruntled attitude — all  of  which  promotes  strikes,  lock- 
outs, misunderstandings,  closing  down  of  industries, 
clogging  the  wheels  of  progress,  and  finally  industrial 
warfare  with  employers'  organizations  lined  up  on 
one  side  behind  corporation  lawyers  with  injunctions 
and  other  legal  procedures;  on  the  other  side,  labor 
leaders  who  are  frequently  socialistically  radical.  Then 
industry,  employees,  and  the  public  suffer. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Here  is  one  thing.  Our  tech- 
nical schools  and  universities  that  train  executives  for 
industry,  have  many  courses  on  how  to  manufacture 
products,  how  to  sell  products,  how  to  do  the  engineer- 
ing work,  and  how  to  look  after  the  finances.  But 
there  is  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of 
how  to  handle  men.  Yet  every  practical  executive  you 
meet  will  tell  you  that  the  biggest  job  in  industry  — 
in  fact  in  about  the  ratio  of  7  to  3  —  is  that  of  handling 
employees. 

Then,  too,  large  industries  must  select  as  executives 
men  who  have  the  knack  of  making  friends  with  em- 
ployees. They  know  the  work  of  the  concern  thor- 
oughly, but  they  are  not  able  to  direct  men.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  a  boss  who  docs  not  know  so  much  about 
the  details  of  the  job.  but  who  does  know  how  to  sell 
good  will  to  the  employees. 

We  have  the  material  factor  in  industry;  and  we 
have  the  human  factor.  The  wise  man  who  wants  his 
firm  to  succeed  devotes  more  attention  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former. 


BELGIUM  PROHIBITS   EXPORTS  OF  WASTE 
MATERIALS 

A  cablegram  from  tin-  J.ondon  Office  of  "The  Daily 
Mail  Stock  Reporter"  stated  that  the  exportation  of 
all  wa.ste  materials  had  been  prohibited  from  Belgium, 
a  Government  decree  having  been  issued  to  this  effect. 
iielgium  has  recently  been  a  large  source  of  supply  of 
papermaking  rags  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
other  waste  materials. 


CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENT  COMPANIES  OFFER 
COOPERATION 

'I'lic  Chciuical  Kquipiucnt  Association,  comprising 
manufacturers  of  the  diversified  equipment  used  in  the 
twenty  or  thirty  chemically  controlled  American  in- 
dustries, which  recently  began  a  national  work  for 
the  advancement  both  of  chemical  equipment  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  indu.stries  which  its  members 
suppl.y  has  now  begun  some  very  important  industrial 
work  in  support  of  these  purposes,  according  to  an- 
nouncement just  made  by  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  announcement  is  accompanied  by  an  appeal  foi' 
co-operation  in  an  informational  way  by  the  associa- 
tions in  each  of  the  great  indu.stries  which  manufac- 
turers of  chemical  equipment  supply. 

President  Peirce  I).  Schenck  and"  the  P.oard  Direc 
tors  of  the  Chemical  Equipment  A.ssociation  have  an- 
nounced tluit  E.  II.  Froman.  Fuller  Lehigh  Company. 
Hamilton  Allport,  E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons  Company  and 
Hubert  Koyer,  General  Ceramics  Company,  the  Asso- 
ciation's committee  on  standardization,  are  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  users  of  chemical  equipment  in 
any  of  the  American  industries  in  working  towards 
the  standardization  of  trade  phrases  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  information  leading  to  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization in  designing  and  constructing  chemical 
equipment. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  announced  that  J.  W.  Spotten. 
United  Lead  Company.  H.  N.  Spicer,  The  Dorr  Com- 
pany and  H.  P.  MacGregor,  The  Mirrill  Company,  the 
Association's  committee  on  business  extension,  in  ad- 
dition to  present  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  with  other  government 
departments  and  agencies  in  activities  leading  to  the 
more  profitable  employment  by  the  country 's  industries 
of  modern  chemical  equi])ment,  are  prepared  to  collect 
information  on  comparative  uses  of  given  types  of 
equipment. 

According  to  the  Chemical  Equipment  Association, 
It  IS  believed  that  this  activity  can  result  in  an  incal- 
culable benefit  to  industry  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as 
through  it  various  methods  and  processes  used  in 
connection  with  chemical  equipment  in  one  manufac- 
turing industr\-  but  unknown  in  other  industries  may 
be  nuide  known  elsewhere,  and  with  minor  adaptations 
i-equired,  profitably  adopted  in  such  other  industries. 

The  Board  of  Directors  announces  also  that  the  As- 
sociation 's  statistical  committee,  comprising  R.  Gordon 
Walker,  Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Company,  C.  W. 
Pearson.  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Company  and  P. 
S.  Barnes,  the  Pfaudler  Company,  is  inaugurating,  in 
connection  with  various  statistical  agencies  throughout 
the  country  and  government  departments,  a  compila- 
tion of  the  vital  .statistics  of  employment  of  equipment 
in  the  great  range  of  industries  using  chemical  and 
processing  ajiparatus.  The  cooperation  of  associations 
in  the  manutactunng  industries  concerned  is  requested 
m  behalf  of  this  committee  by  the  Association  The' 
Association  believes  that  the  collection  of  these  statis- 
tics, in  any  complete  or  reliable  form  non-existent  to- 
day, will  enable  the  more  economical  preparation  of 
equipment  for  users  and  its  more  economical  pur- 
chase by  them. 

The  Chemical  Equipment  Association  welcomes  and 
requests  the  cooperation  of  individuals,  companies  or 
associations  in  a  position  to  a.ssist  in  the  work  of  its 
important  committees.  These  may  communicate  with 
the  Association  at  its  executive  office,  1328  Broadway 
New  lork  City. 
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GOOD  GAINS  IN  PAPER  EXPORTS 

A  special  ropurt  ju.st  issued  by  tlie  ("aiiadiaii  I'ulp 
and  Paper  Association  gives  details  of  the  exports  of 
pul])  and  paper  for  January.  The  total  value  of  our 
exports  of  tliese  commodities  last  month  amounted  to 
$10,298,243.  heinf,'  a  little  greater  than  for  the  previous 
month  and  an  increase  of  $1,466,763  over  Januarv. 
1922. 

Details  for  the  month  are  as  shown  in  Table   1. 

It  will  be  noted  thai  our  newsprint  exports  increased 
considerably  over  those  for  January,  1922,  both  in 
quantity  and  valiu\  while  book  i)ai)er  exjiorts  showed 
a  very  much  greater  increase,  being  4.162  cwts.  com- 
pared with  118  cwts. 

Our  exports  of  wood-pulp  showed  a  gooil  increase  as 
regards  quantity,  but  this  increase  was  not  fully  shown 
in  the  values  owing  to  lower  prices. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  tliese  ex- 
i)orts  in  Jaiiuar\-  were  as  under: 


1  niled 
I'nited 
Other 


Stales.     . 
Kingdom  . 
countries. 


Paper 
$6,227,481 
135.893 
241.601 


Pulp 

$3,058,705 
360.103 
274,46(1 


Total 
$9,286,186 
495.996 
516,061 


$6,604,975     $3,693,268  $10,298,243 


Exports  of  pulpwood  for  January  were  133,328 
cords,  vahied  at  $1,195,886.  compared  with  66,094 
cords,  valued  at  $696,943.  in  January,  1922. 

Figures  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
show  ai)preciable  gains  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  fiscal  year  1921-22.  Newsprint  exports  were 
almost  50  per  cent,   greater,  book   paper  exports  were 


more  than  doubled  and  wood  pulj),  expiu-fs  weri- 
greater  by  about  40  per  cent. 

Details  are  given  in  Talile  II  fnv  trn  inimllis  lo  Jan- 
uary 3]sl. 

Pulpwood  exports  for  this  pei-iod  were  883,139  cords, 
valued  at  $8,906,091.  compared  with  630,540  cords, 
\alued  at  $7,926,536.  for  the  eorresiK)nding  pi'i'iod  of 
1921-22. 

GROWING  USE  OF  PAPER  CONTAINERS 

In  the  near  future.  sa\s  the  London  "Times  Trade 
Supplement."'  the  house-wife  will  refuse  to  buy  any 
domestic  commodity  which  is  not  wra])ped  and  .sealeii 
in  a  sanitary  paper  container.  This  may  appear  to  be 
a  bold  statement,  but  the  public  is  gradually  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
the  pui-ity  of  foodstuffs  is  the  sealed  and  proofed  paper 
l>aekage  of  a  reliable  house.  The  obvious  result  of  this 
tendency  is  that  the  trade  demand  for  efficient  and 
attractive  forms  of  paper  boxes  and  bags  will  increase. 

Four  varieties  in  particular  of  this  ubiquitous  form 
of  paper  packing  will  find  very  extensive  development 
during  the  next  ten  years.  They  are  the  fibre-board 
l)acking-case  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  by  rail  or 
sea  ;  the  carton,  or  folding  box,  for  the  jjacking  of  all 
manner  of  solid  foodstuffs;  the  composite  container, 
or  rotuid  box.  for  holding  powdered  and  semi-liquid 
articles ;  and  the  waxed  paper  wrapper,  or  bag.  for 
bread,  cake,  and  similar  edibles.  Such  development 
must  improve  the  nation's  trade  in  general,  just  as  the 
remarkable  achievements  in  the  production  of  artistic 
chocolate  boxes  has  been  an  enormous  factor  in  the 
development  of  that  industry. 


Table  I 

PAPEK 

Newsprint 

Book  paper    

Other  paper  

Total 

Sulphate 

Sidphite.  bleached 

Sulphite,   unbleached 

Mechanical 

Total 


Newsprint 

Book  paper  

Other  pa]ier  and   manufacturers 

Sulphate   

Sulphite,  bleached 

Sulphite,  unbleached 

Mechanical 


Januarv 
Cwts 
1.354.024 
118 

.    1922 
Value 
$4,966,352 
784 
410,329 

January,    1923 

Cwts                 Value 

1,655,783            $6,134,827 

4,162                   26,077 

444,071 

PULP 

196,144 
249,406 
222,399 
572,173 

$5,377,465 

$    609,943 

1.072.091 

631,910 

1,140,071 

212,031 
273,766 
313,847 
597,848 

$6,604,975 

$    685.759 

1,201.330 

811,262 

994,917 

1.240.122 

Table  H 
PAPER 

192^ 
Cwts 
11.819.831 
16.164 

$3,454,015 

A^alue 
$52,802,255 
190,800 
3,480,745 

1,397,492            .$3,693,268 

1923 

Cwts                  Value 
16,173,554          $57,697,920 

34,541                 240,039 
.T  n^^  K9fi 

v,V^Vj»_'^V 

$56,473,800 

$  6.313.861 
6.648.370 
7.813,218 
9,487,506 

$62,993,785 

$  7,649,623 

10,445.194 

9,234,020 

8,296,343 

OD  PULP 

1.860.501 
1,483.347 
2,358,811 
4.681,766 

2.465.552 
2,587,292 
3,757,713 
5,665,935 

10,389,425 

$30,262,955 

14.476.492 

$35,625,180 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A.  P.  &  P.  A. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker.  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  today  opened  a 
tour  of  the  paper  makinp;  districts  of  the  south  and 
west  by  an  address  before  the  Virginia  manufacturers 
at  the  Jefferson  Hotel.  He  devoted  his  talk  to  a  re- 
view of  the  work  of  tlu'  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation during  the  year  just  closed.  In  addition  he 
gave  the  paper  makers  of  the  south  some  of  the  types 
of  direct  service  rendered  the  industry  by  the  Associa- 
tion, making  in  all  a  most  effect  presentation  of  the 
activities  of  this  organization,  the  central  body  of  the 
paper  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Calling  the  Association's  ma.jor  achievements  of  the 
year  its  '"Forward  Steps,"  he  listed  them  as  follows: 

Closed  successful  campaign  for  a  protective  paper 
tariff. 

Assisted  pulp  manufacturers  in  reorganization  for 
more  effective  service. 

Organized  monthly  service  on  general  market  con- 
ditions for  paper  manufacturers. 

Distributed  detailed  and  indicative  coal  statistics 
during  critical  period  of  the  coal  strike. 

After  two  years  effort  finally  arranged  for  a  Paper 
Industries  Exposition  for  April,  1923. 

Organized  campaign  to  bring  out  larger  supplies 
of  waste  paper  to  meet  the  emergency  shortage. 

Cooperated  with  merchants  and  publishers  in  effort 
to  secure  reduction  of  second  class  postal  rates. 

Cooperated  with  the  coated  paper  manufacturers  in 
reducing  the  duty  and  increasing  the  supply  of  casein. 

Secured  more  accurate  knowledge  of  foreign  pulp 
and  paper  conditions  by  personal  study  in  northern 
Europe. 

Two  large  general  meetings  held  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  with  luncheon  meetings  in  different  paper 
making  sections. 

Through  the  Woodlands  Section  furnished  detailed 
information  on  woods'  operation  problems  and  reported 
regularly   on  jiulpwood  conditions. 

Assisted  such  of  the  smaller  associations  as  Gum- 
med, Glazed  and  Fancy,  and  Cardboard  by  bringing 
them  together  under  one  secretary. 

Perfected  a  closer  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  several  associations  of  the  industry  to  improve 
direct  service  to  manufacturers. 

Established  contact  with  the  banking  interests  of 
the  country  to  facilitate  their  use  of  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  paper  industry. 

Brought  about  closer  contact  with  Washington 
through  more  effective  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Treasury 
Department  and  other  Government  Bureaus. 

The  direct  and  continuous  service  of  the  associa- 
tion to  its  membership  was  partially  listed  as  follows : 

Kept  members  informed  as  to  legal  decisions  affect- 
ing trade  association  activities. 

Reported  repeatedly  to  members  upon  the  industrial, 
railroad,  labor  and  transport  situations. 

Followed  and  opposed  harmful  legislation  proposed 
both  at  Washington  and  in  states  where  paper  mill 
centers  are  located. 

Represented  the  industry  in  activities  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  in  contacts  with  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  and  other  national  associations. 

As  an   educational  activity  cooperated  closely  with 


governmental  and  other  agencies  working  for  compre- 
hensive forest  policies,  and  right  legislation  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  to  secure  continuous 
forest  production. 

Cooperated  with  the  Customs  Officials  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  in  preventing  entrance  of  paper  wrongly 
classified  and  valued.  Made  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  dumping  of  paper  from  foreign  countries. 

Kept  members  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  several 
states  informed  as  to  local  matters  and  meetings  of 
interest.  Members  were  asked  to  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation in  numerous  conventions  and  gatherings  where 
matters  of  interest  to  the  paper  industry  were  being 
discussed. 

Dr.  Baker  then  discussed  Scandinavian  conditions, 
comparing  the  situation  there  with  the  conditions  in 
America,  and  pointed  out  the  need  for  American  de- 
velopment of  export  trade  if  this  country  is  to  have  its 
proper  place  in  the  paper  industry  of  the  world. 


THE  BROMPTON  FAMILY  WELL  OFF 

In  its  first  consolidated  statement,  showing  the 
operations  and  assets  of  the  Groveton  Paper  Company 
and  the  Claremont  Paper  Company,  Brompton  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  Limited,  makes  a  showing  which 
justifies  the  favorable  anticipation  that  has  for  some 
time  existed  in  the  Street,  showing,  as  it  does,  over 
five  per  cent,  earned  on  the  common  stock  of  the  com- 
pany after  a  liberal  charge  for  depreciation,  bond 
interest,  payment  of  the  Claremont  Paper  preferred 
dividend,  and  allowing  for  the  dividend  on  Brompton 
preferred  for  the  year.  The  exhibit  is  further  remark- 
able for  a  striking  improvement  in  working  capital 
position.  The  report  under  review  covers  operations 
of  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  company  for  14  months, 
and  the  Claremont  and  Groveton  companies  for  twelve 
months  ended  December  31st,  1922.  The  statements  of 
the  two  latter  companies  have  never  been  published, 
but  the  comparative  figures  or  the  balance  sheet, 
particularly,  reveal  what  their  inclusion  in  the  con- 
solidated statement  means  to  Brompton. 

Earnings  after  deducting  administration  expense, 
selling  expense  and  income  tax,  amounted  to  $1,607,- 
212,  as  compared  with  $1,097,784.  The  sum  of  $366,589 
was  written  off  for  depreciation,  as  compared  with 
.$244,000  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,240,621.  Bond  interest - 
required  $362,783,  as  compared  with  $200,744,  this 
increase  reflecting  the  inclusion  of  the  Claremont  and 
Groveton  bonds.  The  preferred  dividend  on  the  2,500 
preferred  shares  of  tlie  Claremont  comjiany  required 
$17,500,  leaving  a  balance  of  $860,338.  No  dividends 
were  paid  during  the  year  on  Brompton  preferred. 
Payment  of  dividends  would  require  .$160,000,  which 
would  leave  a  balance  of  $700,338  available  for  distri- 
bution on  the  common  shares,  or  the  equivalent  of 
slightly  over  5  per  cent,  on  the  140,000  shares  issued 
The  undivided  surplus  of  $860,338,  with  the  balance 
of  $811,625  from  the  ])revious  year,  leaves  at  credit 
of  profit  and  loss  a  balance  of  $1,671,963. 


The  grinding  of  pulp  has  been  seriously  handicapped 
in  Northern  New  York  this  winter  by  unprecedented 
low  water.  It  has  become  necessary  for  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company  to  protect  itself  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  Northern  New  York  Utilities  Inc.,  under  which 
steam  power  was  leased  from  the  New  York  Air  Brake 
Company  plant  in  Watertown. 
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THE  FRENCH  TRADE  TREATY  AND  CANADIAN 
PULP  AND  PAPER 

Canadian  pulp  and  paper  are  included  in  tin-  list  of  com- 
modities which  will  benefit,  tlieoretieally,  hy  tlic  new  trade 
treaty  with  France,  now  awaiting  ratification,  in  that  they 
will  be  entitled  to  the  minimum  tariff,  although  those  in 
the  industry  do  not  look  for  any  large  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  these  exports  as  a  consequence  thereof.  In  the  past, 
Canada's  exports  of  this  character  to  France  have  been 
confined  principally  to  woodpulp.  our  exports  of  paper  be- 
ing small  and  relatively  unimportant. 

Before  the  war  France  jiroduced  sufficient  paper  for  her 
own  needs  and  exported  a  considerable  quantity.  For  her 
supply  of  raw  materials,  however,  she  depended  largely  on 
imports  and  the  annual  importation  of  wood  pulp  amounted 
to  some  250,000  tons  of  mechanical  and  about  200,000  tons 
of  chemical  pulp.  During  the  war  France  suffered  like 
most  other  countries  from  a  shortage  of  paper  and  paper- 
making  materials  and  her  production  of  paper  declined  to 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  close  of  the  war  saw 
the  paper  industry  badly  disorganised  and  it  has  not  j'et 
fully  recovered.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  wood- 
pulp  used  in  France  is  imported  from  Scandinavia  as  is 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  newsprint.  Swedish  trade 
returns  show  exports  to  France  in  1921  of  24,000  tons 
sulphite  and  11,250  tons  mechanical  pulp,  in  addition  to 
about  4,000  tons  of  newsprint.  For  the  first  ten  months 
of  1922  Sweden  shipped  to  France  78.600  tons  of  sulphite, 
15,000  tons  of  ground-wood  and  7,500  tons  of  sulphate. 
The  Scandinavian  countries  also  supplied  42,000  tons  of 
newsprint  during  that  period.  France  imported  newsprint 
during  1922  at  the  rate  of  about  9,000  tons  monthly  as 
compared  with  domestic  consumption  of  about  13,000  tons 
monthly. 

Canada's  exports  of  paper  to  France  have  been  small 
and  were  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the  European  mills 
to  make  deliveries  in  1918-1919.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  items  in  our  exports. 

Wrapping   Paper,               1918  336,100  lbs.  $28,573 

1919  457,700  lbs.  30,977 

1920  154,700  lbs.  10,882 
1921  1,087,900  lbs.  110,197 


Felt    and    Roof    Paper, 
Total    Paper 


1918    $39,885 

1918  68,458 

1919  138,614 

1920  21,134 

1921  117,488 

In  1922  there  were  no  exports  of  paper  to  France  with 
the  exception  of  one  item.  Paper  board,  valued  at  $383.00 

With  regard  to  wood-pulp,  however,  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent, as  exports  of  both  mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp 
have  been  considerable  since  1914  although  they  show  wide 
fluctuations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  wood-pulp 
exported  to  France  during  the  past  nine  years: 

Mechanical  Chemical 

Tons  Value  Tons  Value 

1914  7,569  $96,050  43  $1,425 

1915  18,335  272,700 

1916  31,821  473,190 

1917  1,668  33,900 
1918 

1919  39,989  808,257  2,558  196,502 

1920  25,803       1,241,811  6,916  806,317 

1921  12,255  556,004        1,455  95.489 

1922  30,021         806,949        15,374  709,948 


If  the  new  trade  treaty  is   ratified,  Canada  will  obtain 
the  minimum  tariff  on  wood-pulp  which  will  be  as  follows: 
Mechanical  dry,  per  100  kilos — Fr.  1.00 
Mechanical  wet,  per  100  kilos — Fr.  0.50 
Chemical  Pulp  per  100  kilos  —  Fr.  2.00 
(1    fr.  per   100  kilos   at  present  exchange   equals   about 
$0.64  per  2,000  lbs.) 

The  main  divisions  for  paper  in  the  French  tariff  are 
the  following: 

Paper  weighing  more  than  30  grammes  per   sq.  metre: 

Fr.  10.00  per  100  kilos; 

Paper  weighing  more  than  30  grammes  or  less  per  sq. 

metre:  Fr.  15.00  per  100  kilos. 

(30  grs.  per  sq.  metre  is  equivalent  to  18.5  lbs.  per  500  s. 
24  X  36  ins.) 

So-called  "fancy  papers"  are  subject  to  duties  from  Fr. 
15.00  to  Fr,  60.00  per  100  kilos. 

According  to  this  schedule,  newsprint,  wrapping,  book 
papers,  etc.,  over  18.5  lbs.  basis  would  be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  10  francs  per  220.4  lbs.  and  all  lighter  weights  to  a  duty 
of  15  francs  per  220.4  lbs. 

(10  francs  per  220.4  lbs.  is  equivalent  at  present  ex- 
change to  approximately  $6.35  per  2,000  lbs.) 


CLYDE    AND    SISSIBOO    BONDS    GUARANTSED 
BY  BECKER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Mes.srs  Aemiliiis  Jarvis  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  offering 
a  new  issue  of  .$500,000  Clyde  and  Sissiboo  Pulp  Co., 
Limited.,  614  per  cent,  first  mortgage  20  year  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds.  These  bonds  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed  both  as  to  payment  of  principal,  interest 
and  sinking  fund  by  Messrs.  Becker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
London,  England,  whose  business  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  being  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  wood  pulp  and  other  raw  material  used 
in  the  manufacture   of  paper. 

The  guarantor  holds  controlling  interests  in  sub- 
sidiary companies  operating  in  France,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  United  States  with  agencies  in  the  Argen- 
tine, Brazil,  Mexico,  China  and  Japan.  An  attractive 
feature  of  the  Clyde  and  Sissiboo  Pulp  Company's 
business  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  output  of  their 
mills  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  has  been  contracted 
for  by  Messrs.  Becker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  output  to  be 
sold  at  prevailing  market  prices  over  that  period. 

The  profits  of  the  Clyde  and  Sissiboo  mills  for  the 
year  1921  were  $150,000,  or  an  amount  equal  to  more 
than  four  and  one-half  times  bond  interest  require- 
ments, and  in  addition  the  guarantee  of  these  bonds 
ranks  prior  to  the  dividends  on  the  capital  stock  of 
Becker  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  on  which  15  per  cent. 
per  annum  has  been  paid  for  the  past  six  years. 

It  is  understood  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
issue  has  been  sold  privately,  and  that  the  public 
offering  of  the  balance  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 


APPRECIATE  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  following  extract  is  an  example  of  the  comments 
that  are  made  by  the  students  in  the  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial and  Domestic  Arts  with  regard  to  their  opinion  of  the 
correspondence  courses  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 

"Truly,  I  find  the  work  to  date  very  practical  and  worth 
while.  I  believe  every  man  in  the  business  has  some  time 
for  some  part  of  the  work.     There  is  knowledge  for  all." 

(For  particulars,  address  The  Institute  of  Industrial 
and   Domestic  Arts,  Gardenvale,  Que.) 
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Lieut .-(-'ol.  Tlionias  Gibson.  \K-c-i'resi(lcnt  of  the 
Spanish  River  I'ulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  Mrs. 
Gibson,  were  the  hosts  at  the  United  Service  Club  ball 
held  in  the  King:  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  last  week,  the 
guests  beins  received  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  at  the 
entrance  to  the  ball  room  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Pulp  area  deals  just  put  through  b\'  the  Ontario 
Government  include  the  following:  west  half  of  Ster- 
ling township,  one  quarter  square  mile  in  area,  secured 
by  the  Russel  Timl)er  Company,  price,  12.03  per  one 
thousand  feet  for  spruce  timber.  $8,511/2  per  fiord  for 
spruce  pulpwood  and  TGiA  cents  per  cord  for  fuel 
Avood;  a  concession  on  the  Lake  Superior  Division  of 
the  c'  N.  11.  which,  which  was  awarded  to  J.  E.  Cook, 
of  Fort  William,  who  bid  i|<2.15  a  cord  for  spruce  pulp- 
wood  and  ^lAO  i)er  cord  for  other  pulpwood  :  a  one- 
quarter  square  mile  tract  in  Cane  township  to  Donald 
Duff  of  Cane  .  1'.  O..  Ins  bid  being  $4.25  per  thousand 
feet  for  pine  tinilier.  spruce  and  pojilar  .$8,  other  tim- 
ber $2.50,  ties  80  cents  each,  spruce  pulpwood  90  cents 
per  cord,  other  jiulpwood  50  cents  \n'v  cord,  fuel  wood, 
35  cents  per  cord. 

A  new  line  is  l)cing  placed  on  the  Canadian  nuirket 
by  the  Victoria  Pajier  and  Twine  Company,  T(u-onto. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  specialty  known  as  the  "Wayne 
Cedo  Chest"  and  is  a  running  mate  of  the  Wayne 
Wardrobe.  The  chest,  which  is  made  of  rope  paper 
and  lined  with  corrugated  board,  will  be  distributed 
from  both  tlie  Toronto  and  Montreal  warehouses  of  the 
company. 

James  Sterling,  of  the  SU'rliiig  Twine  Coniiiany.  Wil- 
kerton.  Out.,   was  a   business    visitor   to   Toronto   la.st 

week. 

Several  Toronto  i)a)>er  men  have  been  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Garrison  District  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation, an  organization  formed  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  one  of  Toronto's  chief  historical  districts,  both 
from  a  social  and  business  standpoint.  These  include 
Charles  V.  Syrett,  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine 
Com|)any,  Limited  ;  E.  B.  Collett,  President  Collett  & 
Si)roule,  Limited,  paper  box  manufacturers,  and  E.  J. 
Hathaway,  of  Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Limited,  man- 
ufactiu-ing  stati(Hiers.  The  firms  of  the  district  will 
hold  a  luncheon  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel  on   March 

1st. 

Howard-Bennett,  Limited,  has  been  granted  an  On- 
tario chai-ter  with  authority  to  take  over  the  business 
formerly  run  by  Frank  Arnold  Howard  at  Port 
Arthur.  The  company  is  authorized  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness as  papermakers.  box  makers,  etc.,  and  to  operate 
as  publishers,  lithographers,  etc. 

The  Georgetown  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  was  shut  down  for  a  few  days  last 
week  owing  to  a  break  in  the  drive  shaft  of  the  en- 
gine. The  (ieorgetown  Coated  Paper  ;\Iills  were  also 
closed  down  for  a  brief  spell  whilr  the  boilers  were 
renewed . 

The  aninuil  meeting  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills, 
Limited,  was  held  at  the  head  office  of  the  company 
on  T'niversity  Avenue,  Toronto,  on  Feb.  21  when  a  suc- 
cessful year's  operations  was  reported.     The  following 


officials  and  directors  were  elected:  President  and 
General  Manager,  George  Carruthers;  Vice-President 
and  Trea.surer,  L  H.  Weldon;  Secretary,  S.  F.  Duncan; 
directors,  Charles  Dewing,  Alexander  Faskin,  S.  B. 
Munroe.  A.  B.  Connable.  The  Board  of  Directors  and 
executive  staff  are  the  same  personnel  as  last  year. 

C.  H.  Cumraings.  of  the  Chemical  Paper  t'ompany, 
Holyoke,  was  a  caller  on  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

Charles  F.  Maunsell  and  C.  E.  French,  of  the  Tor- 
onto office  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  are  back 
at  their  desks  again  after  a  siege  of  la  grippe. 

All  doubt  as  to  what  disposition  would  be  made  of 
the  business  of  the  Buntin,  Reid  Company,  paper 
dealers,  Toronto,  was  set  at  rest  last  week  when  it 
was  announced  that  new  interests  had  purchased  the 
business  from  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Alexander  Buntin.  The  company  has  passed  under 
the  control  of  T.  J.  Macabe,  formerly  assistant-trea- 
surer of  the  C.  N.  R..  who  is  the  president  of  the  new 
organization:  John  Martin,  head  of  the  John  Martin 
Paper  Company,  Winnipeg,  who  is  Vice-President  and 
Gieorge  H.  Allen,  also  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Com- 
pany, who  is  named  as  director  and  sales  manager. 
The  onlj'  retirement  from  the  old  company  is  W.  H. 
Lytle,  who  was  the  efficient  accountant  of  the  Buntin, 
Reid  Company  for  aliout  twenty-five  years  and  who 
enjoys  a  wide  popularity  in  the  Ontario  paper  trade. 
The  old  name  of  the  Buntin,  Reid  Company  will  be 
continued.  In  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada,  Mr.  Allen  stated  that  the  new 
organization  would  cater  exclusively  to  printers  and 
that  a  mail  order  department  would  be  established  to 
take  care  of  the  printing  trade  at  outside  points. 

Directors  were  re-elected  without  change  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited 
at  the  head  office  of  the  company  on  University  Ave- 
nue, Toronto,  on  Feb.  21  and  the  following  were  named 
as  officers:  1.  H.  Weldon.  President;  T.  A.  Weldon, 
Vice-President ;  S.  F.  Dimcan.  Treasurer,  and  W.  S, 
Barber,  Secretary.  Formerly  the  office  of  Secretary- 
Ti-easurer  was  combined  and  held  by  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Barber  is.  therefore,  a  new  member  of  the  executive. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three 
quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  and  one  and  one  half 
per  cent  on  common  were  declaimed,  each  payable  April 
2,  to  shareholders  of  record  March  15  and  iJie  annual 
report  of  the  President,  as  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns last  week,  was  submitted  and  ai)p:-oved.  The 
directors  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  year's  operations  of  the  companv. 

W.  H.  Sherriff.  of  the  Ilodge-Sherriff  Paper  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  selling  agents  for  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  (Company,  Limited,  has  arrived  back 
in  Toronto  after  a  trip  to  the  British  Isles  where  he 
spent  some  time  studying  conditions  in  the  paper  field. 
His  opinion,  as  expressed  to  a  representative  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  is  that  the  Uritish  market 
for  ]iaper  is  one  that  the  Canadian  ]iai)er  numufac- 
turei-  should  keep  his  eye  on.  especially  so  as  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  in  England  to  give  the  Cana- 
dian )irodnct  ])reference  over  all  other  countries.     Mr. 
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ShtM-i-it'l'  said  lliat  llicri"  was  llic  very  hcst  I'ccliiifi'  In 
wards  Canada  in  the  minds  of  leaders  in  the  paj)!'!- 
trade  in  the  Ohl  Land  and  that  Uie  fdundation  liad 
already  been  laid  for  rnlure  husinoss  i-elations  lietween 
the  Canadian  ])aper  nianul'aclurer  and  the  British  eon- 
sunier.  lie  added  that  conditions  there  were  iniprovin<i: 
and  that  while  they  are  never  optimistic  to  a  demon- 
strative extent  over  there  the  paper  trade  was  far  from 
pessimistic  and  there  was  a  feeliiifi  that  the  industry 
there  was  in  for  a  season  of  expansion.  Speaking  of 
conditions  in  Europe  generally  -Mr.  Sherriff  said  thai 
the  position  of  Canada,  from  a  business  standpoint. 
was  good,  in  comparison.  In  his  own  line,  that  of 
Uraft  i)ai)er.  he  found  the  demand  increasing  in  (li-eat 
Britain  to  a  gratifying  extent. 

Mr.  Schofichl.  of  the  Schofield  Paper  Company,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  was  a  caller  on  the  paper  trade  in  Tor- 
onto last  week. 

George  Davidson,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  How- 
ard Smith  Paper  Comiiany,  is  down  to  give  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  paper  to  the  Salesmanship  class 
of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
next  week. 

J.  L.  Ebbels,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, New  York,  called  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade 
la.st  week. 

After  the  problem  of  power  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  had  been  wrestled  with  in 
Toronto  all  week,  the  Hydro  Power  Commission  on 
Fridaj'  last  approved  the  agreement  submitted  by 
members  of  the  Gregory  Commission  for  the  solution 
of  the  Nipigon  development  troubles,  provided  the 
Government  can  find  a  solution  for  the  legal  and  en- 
gineering objections  raised.  The  agreement  provides 
for  the  sale  of  22,000  volt  power  at  $18  per  horse- 
jiower  to  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
delivered  at  the  plant  near  P^ort  William.  The  Drury 
Government  has  already  approved  the  agreement  and 
t)romised  to  confirm  it  by  Order-in-Couneil  and  the 
agreement  praeticalh*  means  that  the  matter  of  loca- 
tion for  the  industrj'  is  settled.  The  plant  will  be 
located  on  the  Mission  site,  west  of  Fort  William.  The 
alternative  agreement,  submitted  by  Port  Arthur,  pro- 
vided for  the  supplying  of  110. OCO  volt  power  at  $18 
delivered  at  any  point  1.000  feet  distant  fi-om  the  exist- 
ing transmission  lines. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Pajier  Mills.  Limired.  Three 
Rivers,  are  now  turning  out  newsprint. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  ]\IcKee,  ex-president  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Avas  in  ilontreal  last 
week,  nuiking  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his 
hou.sehold  effects  to  Ogdensburg.  He  .states  that  the 
new  mill  at  Ogdensburg  is  making  rapid  progress,  and 
it  is  hop-ed  to  turn  out  newsprint  in  June. 

P'our  teams  I'epresenting  pulp  and  pajier  companies 
were  competitors  in  the  Eastern  International  Dog 
Race  held  at  Quebec  on  February  22,  23  and  24.  The 
Brown  Corjioration  had  two  teams.  Price  Bros,  one 
and  the  St.  Regis  Pulp  and  Papei-  Company  one.  Jean 
Lebel,  with  a  team  belonging  to  the  Brown  Corpora- 
tion, won  on  each  of  the  three  days,  thus  securing  the 
])ri/.e  of  $1,000  and  the  silver  cup  that  stands  for  the 
championshij)  of  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Eastern 
States.  An  additional  $1,000  was  split  among  the  next 
three  teams.  The  times  of  the  winners  over  the  three 
days'  racing  with  a  total  distance  of  131  miles  were 
Lebel.  Brown  Corjioration,  15  h.  50  m.  Skeene,  Brown 
Corporation,  17  h.  251,4  m.  Letourneau,  Jjetourneau  & 


lielanger,  17  h.  32V:'i  I'l-  i'l"'  Dupuis,  i'riee  brothers, 
17  h.  50'  1  m.  The  race  crealeil  great  interest  and  was 
witiu'.s.M'd  iiy  thousands  of  ])eoi)le.  Lebel  had  pre- 
viouslv  won  the  noil  hern  New  Ilampshii-e  Dog  Sled 
liace. " 

Mr.  H.  Grindstadt,  Superintendent  of  the  Brompton 
Company's  sulphate  mill,  is  slowly  recovi-ring  from  a 
long  illness. 

SULPHUR  DYES  PREPARED  FROM  XYLAN 

Hy  K.  n.  DARLING 

Xylan,  or  wood  ttuiii,  i^  .i  product  that  can  be  obtained 
from  wood  and  other  ligno  iii.-itcrials  in  small  quantities. 
In  the  corncob  it  occurs  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  it 
profitable  to  extract  it  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
amount  of  raw  material,  especially  in  the  maize  projlucing 
States,  is  enormous,  and  no  scarcity  would  result  for  a  long 
time.  The  red  cob  seems  to  furnish  a  more  satisfactory 
product  than  the  j'ellow  cob.  This  may  be  due  to  the  col- 
ouring matter  present  in  the  cob  which  is  carried  with  it 
through  the  process. 

Tlie  coarsely  ground  corncobs  are  first  well  covered  with 
a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  heated  under  ten 
pounds  pressure  for  one  hour  in  an  autoclave.  The  result- 
ing mass  is  then  filtered  and  the  residue  given  a  slight 
wash.  The  resulting  liquors  are  all  united,  giving  a  dark 
brown  solution.  To  this  is  added  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
there  is  present  an  excess  amount  to  about  2  ))er  cent.  By 
this  treatment  a  brown  insoluble  product  is  obtained  which 
is  filtered  off.  This  is  then  taken  and  added  to  a  hot  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  it  into 
a  dark  brown  brittle  mass.  This  product  is  well  washed 
with  water  and  dried,  upon  which  it  Is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  hv  grinding.  The  yield  from  the  cob  by  this  treat- 
ment is  high  and  the  expense  involved  is  low. 

So  far  only  two  dyes  have  been  prepared — one  a  black 
and  the  other  a  blue.  These  have  been  given  the  usual  tests 
and  compare  very  favourably  with  similar  colours  to  be 
found  on  the  market. 

The  black  dye  was  the  first  to  be  prepared.  Two  bun 
dred  grams  of  the  powdered  xylan  was  taken  and  to  this 
was  added  825  grams  of  sodium  sulphide  and  270  grams 
of  sulpher.  To  the  whole  was  added  sufficient  water  to 
give  a  solution,  which  was  slowly  heated  until  the  contents 
of  the  container  was  a  paste.  This  was  then  placed  in  an 
oven  and  the  heating  continued  until  a  temperature  of  190 
deg.  C.  was  obtained.  The  heating  was  continued  at  this 
temperature  for  six  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  mass 
was  thrown  into  water,  and  made  into  a  solution,  after 
which  dUute  sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  precipitate  the 
dve.  When  the  precipitation  was  complete  the  whole  was 
filtered  and  washed  free  from  acid.  The  dye  was  then  al 
lowed  to  dry. 

In  the  ])reparation  of  the  blue  dye  the  base  was  first 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  This  was  carried  out  by  adding 
the  powdered  xj'lan  to  50  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
In  a  few  minutes  action  started,  which  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  dense  fumes  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  When 
this  had  ceased  the  xylan  had  changed  from  a  dark  brown 
to  a  light  yellow.  The  whole  was  then  filtered,  washed, 
and  at  once  used  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  black  dye. 

The  black  dye  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey 
to  black  powder.  In  order  to  improve  the  shade  and  cut 
down  the  amount  of  dye  required  to  produce  deep  shade 
it  was  found  of  advantage  to  add  to  the  mixture  before 
fusion  certain  nitro  compounds.  Amounts  of  these  ma- 
terials used  averaged  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  the  xj'lan  taken. — American  Dijestuff  lleporter. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


A  stand  of  yellow  pine  timber,  covering  an  area  of 
1.276,264  acres,  is  threatened  with  destruction  by  a 
bark  beetle,  according  to  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice. This  area  is  located  in  southern  Oregon  and 
northern  California,  and  the  losses  from  1910  to  1919 
have  aggregated  1 , 200.000.000  board  feet,  causing  an 
annual  destruction  of  $360,000  worth  of  timber,  ac- 
cording to  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
insects  have  been  largely  cleaned  out  of  200,000  acres, 
and  the  survey  shows  that  an  area  of  about  722,000 
still  needs  control  measures  applied.  Various  private 
interests  own  158.532  acres  in  the  infected  area,  the 
Klamath  Forest  Protective  Association  owns  446,937 
acres,  and  the  Federal  Government  holds  656,460  acres. 
The  Klamath  Association  and  the  Government  are  co- 
operating in  the  managing  of  the  work  in  the  de- 
signated tracts.  The  rest  is  being  supported  by  State 
collections  through  tax  liens,  according  to  the  report. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  trade  expan- 
sion of  the  many  that  has  developed  since  the  rate 
war  between  the  various  coast  to  coast  steamship  lines 
was  declared  last  spring,  and  which  has  made  possible 
a  tremendous  growth  of  business  between  the  two 
coasts,  is  in  the  paper  business  worked  up  between 
New  England  and  Western  States.  New  England 
paper  mills  producing  wrapping  paper,  writing  paper 
and  similar  goods,  have  built  up  a  very  satisfactory 
trade  from  Boston  to  the  Western  States,  and  in  some 
cases  with  such  States  as  Idaho,  Nevada,  etc.  Goods 
for  these  districts  are  transhipped  at  San  Francisco 
by  rail  to  destination.  This  growth  has  been  due  en- 
tirely to  the  low  rates  quoted  by  steamship  lines,  as 
prior  to  the  rate  war,  the  paper  mills  in  the  Middle 
West  supplied  the  consumers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
rate  from  Boston  to  any  Pacific  port  in  the  United 
States  by  water  for  papej'  of  this  class  is  approximately 
50  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  all  rail  rate  from  Boston  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  about  $3  per  100  pounds,  in  less 
than  carloads. 

No  few  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Middle  West 
are  hit  by  this  coni petition  from  the  East  due  to  low- 
rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  last  week  bj-  R.  M.  Cal- 
kins, vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway,  many  firms  may  be  forced  to  move 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  or  quit  business  entirely.  To  ex- 
plain the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Calkins  cited 
one  case  where  a  Wisconsin  Company  shipped  ten 
carloads  of  its  product  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of 
Philadeli)hia  and  saved  .$2,500  under  the  railway  rates 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  slope.  ''For  quick 
action  and  relief  the  transcontinental  roads  will  on 
March  7  reduce  the  rates  on  tin  plates  from  the 
Chicago  district  to  the  West  Coast  from  $1.20  per 
100  lbs.  to  75  cents  and  will  make  corresponding  re- 
ductions on  all  other  commodities,  ultimately  involving 
the  entire  fabric,'"  his  statement  dechi red  ]\Ir.  Calkins 
said  the  proposed  reductions  would  apply  not  only  to 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  but  to  the  intermediate  ter- 
ritory between  Chicago  and  the  Coast. 

United  States  Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Missis.sippi, 
writing  in  last  Sunday's  New  York   Times,  on   "The 


Urgent  Need  of  National  Reforestation"  cited  fig- 
ures showing  that  fully  5,000,000  acres  of  forests  in 
the  United  States  are  being  stripped  annually,  and 
that  10,000,000  acres  are  being  burned  annually.  "It 
is  estimated,"  wrote  Senator  Harrison,  "that  there 
are  460,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  already  70  per  cent,  has  been  logged 
of  its  virgin  timber;  that  24  per  cent,  contains  today 
only  a  partial  growth  of  culled  timber  of  useful  sizes; 
that  29  per  cent,  has  been  stripped  clean  of  merchant- 
able products,  and  that  17  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area, 
or  an  aggregate  of  81,000,000  acres,  has  been  stripped 
clean  of  its  merchantable  timber,  burned  over,  and  is 
lying  practically  idle  and  known  as  unproductive  land. 
With  a  situation  such  as  these  figures  reveal  confront- 
ing the  American  people,  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime 
for  the  Government  to  delay  longer  in  solving  the 
problems  and  adopting  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a 
fixed  policy  that  will  insure  to  the  American  people 
in  the  future  an  adequate  supply  of  timber  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  our  industries  and   home-builders. 

A  new  line  of  water  marked  bond  paper  to  be  mar- 
keted under  the  name  of  "Stillwater  Bond"  is  being 
brought  out  by  the  Peerless  Paper  Company  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  It  is  made  and  carried  in  stock  in  white 
and  in  seven  colors. 

Col.  Theo.  S.  Woolsey,  Jr.,  of  the  Yale  School  Fa- 
culty, and  Prof.  Harry  C.  Belyea,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  have 
completed  an  interesting  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  cutting  wood  on  private  lands  in  the  North- 
east. The  investigation  has  brought  out  clearly  some 
of  the  conflicts  between  the  public  interest  and  private 
business.  Touching  the  matter  of  jiulp  mill  supply,  the 
investigators  concluded  that  some  kind  of  a  sustained 
yield  policy,  considering  all  interests  involved,  is  evi- 
dently essential.  "Pulp  mills  with  a  fixed  capacity," 
their  report  states,  "must  have  an  annual  supply  of 
timber  or  there  is  unemployment.  Pulp  mills  with  a 
fixed  capacity  must  keep  their  factories  going  above  a 
certain  minimum,  if  they  are  going  to  pay  interest  on 
their  investments.  While  the  public  may  demand 
a  sustained  yield,  the  interest  of  the  private 
owner  may  demand  working  the  timber  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  best  solution  would  be  such  a  com- 
promise that  the  demand  for  constant  timber  produc- 
tion would  be  met  with  suitable  provision  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  ])rivate  owner.  Some  one  has  suggested 
that  pulp  mills  and  lumber  concerns  should  be  grouped 
with  a  deliberate  scrapping  of  the  mills  that  could  not 
be  supplied.  The  owners  of  the  mills  scrapped  would 
obviously  demand  compensation.  The  other  alterna- 
tive is  to  admit  frankly  that  economic  pressure  must 
solve  the  problem ;  to  allow  the  weaker  mills  with  an 
insufficient  timber  supply  to  go  under  with  forced 
abandonment  and  liquidation." 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  its  line  of  super  cal- 
endered news  of  foreign  make,  the  Paper  House  of 
Pennsylvania  has  issued  a  little  flyer  in  the  form  of  a 
miniature  newspaper  with  typical  display  head  lines, 
boxes  and  illu.strations,  the  latter  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  this  news  in  the  printing  of  a  133  screen  half- 
tone. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Februai-y  27.  —  According  to  reports  by 
jobbers,  business  is  fairly  good.  It  has  shown  a  little 
more  life  than  last  week,  and  the  outlook  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory.  General  trade  conditions  warrant  the 
belief  tliat  there  will  be  a  more  sustained  revival 
during-  the  remainder  of  the  year.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  several  lines,  owing 
to  the  advancing  tendency  of  many  raw  materials; 
the  objection  is  that  higher  values  may  result  in  a 
curtailment  of  consumjition,  thus  possibly  checking 
the  undoubted  improvement  in  the   paper  industry. 

The  reports  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Fraser 
('om]ianies,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  and  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  all  indicate  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  trade  is  gradually  recovering.  In 
some  respects  the  reports  are  better  than  was  excepted ; 
they  bear  evidence  of  conservative  management 
and  of  that  cautious  iiolicy  which  found  expression  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  The  reports  also  reflect  the  promise  of 
very  good  results  from  this  year's  operations. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Canadian  Mills  are 
making  a  stronger  bid  for  export  trade  on  book, 
bonds,  writings  and  other  paper.  In  thi.s  connection, 
^Ir.  C.  Howard  Smith  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  ^lills.  Limited,  states : 

■'Your  directors  are  pleased  to  report  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  export  business,  repeat  orders  are 
continually  being  received,  and  the  product  and  hand- 
ling of  same  favorably  commented  upon."  Australia 
is  a  very  good  customer;  out  of  4162  cwt.  of  book 
papers  exported  in  January  our  sister  Dominion  took 
2870  cwt. ;  and  out  of  789  cwt.  of  bonds  and  writings, 
Au.stralia  bought  288  cwt.  The  total  exports  show  a 
very  substantial  increase  over  those  of  Januarj^  1922. 

The  call  for  newspi-int  continues  very  good.  The 
extent  of  the  demand  by  the  United  States  is  shown 
by  the  figures  of  the  imports  for  the  ten  months  end- 
ing October  1922,  the  figures  of  which  are  just  to  hand. 
In  that  period  832,657  tons  were  imported  compared 
with  637,797  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1921.  Of 
those  totals  Canada  sent  733,143  in  1922  as  against 
529,992  in  1921,  while  the  European  contribution  drop- 
ped from  107,805  in  1921  to  99,514  in  1922.  Cana- 
dian imports  therefore  increased  203,151  or  about  40 
per  cent,  while  European  im])ort8  were  slightly  lower. 

Some  of  the  mills  making  the  finer  grades  of  paper 
are  affected  by  the  low  water  conditions. 

There  is  a  moderate  demand  for  bonds,  ^yritings, 
l)ook  and  other  papers.  Wrappings  continue  to  be 
well  bought,  and  toilets  and  tissues  meet  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  mills,  as  a  rule,  are  running  at  a  rate  which 
is  considered  to  be  satisfactory.  Boards  are  keeping 
up,  while  the  outlook  for  roofing  felts  is  excellent. 
Rags  are  still  scarce  and  very  firm,  and  waste  paper 
commands  good  prices. 

In  the  pulp  market  there  is  a  very  good  demand  for 
bleached  sulphite,  the  orders  coming  in  at  a  greater 
rate  than  at  any  period  this  year.  A  very  large  amoinit 
of  groundwood  is  moving  although  the  price  is  in- 
clined to  soften.     The  strike  in  Sweden  continues,  and 


this  has  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  quotations 
of  chemical  pulp. 

The  quotations  of  pulpwood  are  moving  upward, 
and  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  much  firmer  market 
in  the  near  future. 

Ontario  Market  News 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  iiapcr  interviewed 
in  Toronto  and  district  unite  in  declaring  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  trade  of  the  province  is  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition with  an  exceedingl.y  bright  outlook  for  the 
future.  Some  of  the  jobbers  were  inclined  to  com- 
jilain  of  a  slight  falling  off  in  orders  in  some  lines 
during  February  but  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
what  lessening  of  business  volume  there  was  was  due  to 
extremely  bad  weather  conditions  and  the  e|)idemic  of 
la  grippe  which  laid  up  hundreds  of  pajier  men  all 
over  the  province  and  among  them  a  large  percentage 
of  the  buyers.  This  condition  undoubtedly  had  a  bad 
effect  on  business,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
next  month  will  see  the  paper  trade  back  on  a  level 
with  January,  which  was  a  good  month.  In  the  mean- 
time there  has  been  no  slackening  off  in  manufactur- 
ing operations  and  production  and  demand  for  prac- 
tically all  lines  have  been  well  sustained.  There  is  an 
upward  tendency  in  most  lines  of  paper,  the  United 
States  mills  already  having  set  the  pace  in  several  lines, 
such  as  bonds,  ledgers  and  books,  although  not  to  suf- 
ficient extent  to  affect  the  Ontario  market  as  yet 
although  it  is  predicted  that  higher  prices  may  be 
looked  for  shortly.  Envelope  manufacturers  and  man- 
ufacturing stationers  are  all  busj-  and  wrapping 
paper,  tissue,  toilet,  book  and  other  paper  mills  report 
no  diminution  in  orders. 

PULP  —  There  is  no  material  change  in  the  pulp 
situation  except  that  groundwood.  which  had  been  en- 
joying a  firm  market  of  late,  is  showing  a  somewhat 
weaker  tendency.  Most  of  the  mills  are  out  trying  to 
sell  and  it  is  stated  that  ground\Vood  is  now  being  of- 
fered at  $36.00  in  place  of  the  .$47  and  $48  prices  that 
have  been  prevailing  of  late.  A  good  many  buyers  are 
looking  for  a  pretty  free  flow  of  groundwood  pulp 
when  the  water  starts  again  at  which  time  they  argue 
there  will  be  considerable  quantities  of  the  product  in 
the  market  at  ver.y  reasonable  prices  and  there  is  a  dis- 
inclination to  buy  at  the  present  time.  Bleached  sul- 
phite is  quoted  at  $85  to  $90;  unbleached  at  $55  to  $70; 
news  grade  at  $55  and  sulphate  at  $68.  the  market  being 
fairly  firm  in  all  these  lines. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS  —  Toilet  paper  prices  have 
remained  stationary,  giving  a  satisfactory  margin  of 
profit  to  the  wholesale  paper  merchant!  Some  im- 
ported tissues  have  been  offered  on  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. mo,st  of  which  are  inferior  in  quality  as  compared 
with  the  article  of  home  manufacture,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  bogus  sizes  and  short  counts,  all  of  which 
results  in  the  absence  of  value  when  these  points  are 
considered.  Business  in  folded  towels  has  been  quite 
active  and  prices  are  stated  never  to  have  been  so  low 
as  they  are  at  present.  There  has  been  considerable 
cutting  in  toilet  papers  and  so  prevalent  has  the  prac- 
tice become  that  manufacturers  have  been  endeavoring 
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to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  wliolesalei-s  in  tlie  main- 
ten"anep  of  the  establislied  priees.  The  manufacturers 
are  pointing  out  tiiat  many  of  the  jabbers  are  not  se- 
curing tlie  full  margin  of  profit  allowed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  resale  prices  and  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  to  discontinue  the  established  re- 
sale price  and  replace  it  by  a  flat  price  to  jobbers.  Gen- 
erally speaking  both  the  toilet  and  tissue  branches  are 
fairly  active  and  mills  for  the  most  part  are  disposing 
of  their  product  steadily. 

TWIXK  The    twine   market    is   rather   dull.      An 

Ontario  manufacturer  told  the  I'ldp  and  Pajjer  Maga- 
zine that  the  future  of  the  market  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  burlap  i)usiness  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  stated  that  if  the  United  States  went  heavily 
into  the  buying  of  burlap  the  i)robability  was  that  there 
would  be  a  lise  in  twines.  Dundee  jute  manufacturers 
hail  effected  cuts  in  wages  and  this  too  M'ould  have  an 
effect  on  the  market.  Dealers  consider  cotton  twine 
somewhat  hazardous  to  buy  and  there  is  a  probability 
of  Russian  hemp  coming  back  into  the  market  in  the 
near  future. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Xcw  York.  February  24. —  (Special  Correspondence) 
A  steady  demand  of  very  healthy  character  is  re- 
ported for  paper  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and  the  market 
this  week  has  continued  active.  It  is  really  quite 
encouraging  to  talk  to  paper  jobbers  in  New  York 
about  the  market  situation.  The  statements  generally 
made  about  the  market  indicate  that  there  is  a  large 
movemcTit  of  supplies  into  consuming  channels,  that 
printers  and  publishers  and  other  large  users  of  paper 
are  Iniying  with  much  freedom  against  actual  require- 
ments," and  that  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  possessed 
of  numerous  characteristics  which  breed  optimism  and 
make  for  pronounced  confidence  regarding  the  future. 

These  conditions  in  the  distributing  and  consuming 
l)ranches  of  the  trade  are  reflected  by  activity  at  man- 
ufacturing centres.  Paper  mills  in  the  United  States 
are  working  at  very  close  to  capacity;  some,  of  course, 
are  running  at  full  output,  and  demand  for  their 
product  is  develo]iing  at  a  rate  where  most  manufac- 
turers ai-e  finding  it  necessary  to  gradually  increase 
production.  Moreover,  prices  are  in  a  fairly  favorable 
[losition.  Comj)etition  for  business  is  keen,  as  it  in- 
variably is,  and  in  frequent  instances  producers  and 
jobbers"  are  obliged  to  do  business  on  a  small  margin 
of  profit,  but  taken  as  a  whole  there  is  little  fault 
found  with  the  prevailing  level  of  prices.  Manufac- 
turers are  exerting  every  effort  lo  keep  I'.aper  prices 
stabilized  in  spite  of  the  advancing  tendency  of  many 
kinds  of  raw  material,  and  in  doing  this  they  have 
adopted  the  broad  policy  of  thinldng  of  the  main- 
tenance of  demand  so  as  to  keep  their  plants  operating 
before  considering  the  matter  of  profits. 

There  has  been  a  stiffening  of  quotations  on  book 
papers.  Most  manufacturers  are  now  quoting  close  to 
7  cents  per  i)onnd  f.o.b.  New  York  on  machine  finished 
book,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  ortlers  being 
accepted  at  less  than  6.75  cents.  Super  book  is  quoted 
at  a  differential  of  between  lo  and  25  points  of  ma- 
chine finished,  or  around  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound 
and  slightly  less.  Coated  book  is  firmly  quoted  at 
from  9  cents  a  pound  New  York  upwards,  depending  on 
quality,  some  grades  of  coated  running  in  jtriee  as 
high  as  15  to  16  cents  a  pound. 

Hook  papei-  mills  are  well  provided  with  orders.  Re- 
cent developnu^nts  in  the  transp(U-tation  situation  have 


been  the  means  of  iii:iiiufaet  nrers  in  tlie  Kalamazoo 
(listrict  securing  a  lot  of  liiisincss  fi-om  the  East,  due 
to  embargoes  and  delays  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  A  jobber  state(l  yesterday  that  he  was  getting 
quicker  delivei-ies  from  ^Michigan  mills  than  from  mills 
in  New  York  State.  This  seems  strange,  but  it  is  the 
fact,  and  the  result  has  been  that  many  dealers  in  this 
city  have  lately  been  doing  nuist  of  their  buying  fi-imi 
western  mills. 

The  firming  position  of  book  paper  priees  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  advance  in  raw  material.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  old  paper  market  advanced 
sharply  during  the  last  few  days  of  December  and 
the  early  part  of  January  and  that  prices  have  since 
been  maintained  on  the  high  levels  reached  at  that 
time.  It  iiivai-iably  requires  a  few  weeks  for  finished 
paper  jiriees  to  reflect  a  rise  in  raw  stock,  and  book 
paper  is  now  showing  the  effects  of  the  sharp  jump 
in  priees  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  of  old  magazines, 
which  are  largely  used  in  the  numufactui-e  of  book 
paper.  Logically,  should  paper  stock  decline  it  would 
take  a  while  for  new  paper  to  follow,  and  since  waste 
paper  prices,  i)articularly  flat  stock,  hold  steady  with 
no  indication  of  a  break,  it  is  felt  book  paper  prices 
are  due  to  remain  firm  for  several  months  at  least. 

Newsprint  is  almost  in  a  class  by  itself  in  jjoint  of 
market  activity.  Manufacturers  of  print  paper  are  en- 
joying a  broad  demand  for  their  i)roduet  and  are  pro- 
ducing at  a  heavy  rate  and  finding  a  ready  outlet  for 
about  all  the  paper  made.  Prices  are  firm,  and  it  would 
appear  that  any  change  that  may  take  place  will  riiost 
assuredly  be  in  an  upward  direction.  Pidjlishers  are 
consuming  newsprint  in  a  volume  approaching  record- 
breaking  ])roportions  and  seem  likely  to  continue  so 
diTring  the  present  year,  thus  insuring  manufacturers 
a  ready  market  for  their  output. 

Tissues  are  in  good  demand  and  steady  in  price. 
Despite  the  strike  of  clothing  workers  in  New  York 
there  has  been  no  falling  off  of  demand  for  white  tis- 
sue, and  coarse  tissues  are  selling  in  large  amounts. 
Moreover,  jiroducers  of  towels  and  napkins  are 
gradually  opening  up  new  markets  for  themselves 
through  the  advertising  of  their  products,  the  use  of 
these  paper  articles  becoming  more  and  more  general. 

Box  boards  still  display  a  comparatively  soft  price 
tone.  Plain  chip  is  quoted  at  !|>60  and  slightly  higher 
per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  news  board  at  $65  and  binder 
board  at  $90.  whi(di  jirices  reju'esent  no  further  change. 
Demand  is  vei-y  spasmodic,  however,  and  some  mills 
are  in  want  of  additional  orders.  The  situation  in 
boards  should  improve  very  soon  since  the  pre-Easter 
season  is  almost  here  and  since  this  is  one  of  the  two 
periods  of  the  year  when  consumption  of  board  is  at 
its  highest. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  There  has  been  a  little  steadier 
tone  to  j)rices  of  ground  wood  this  week.  Xo  change 
(if  consequence  has  developed  in  quotations,  which  re- 
main at  last  rejiorted  levels.  ])ut  demand  has  improved 
in  quotations,  which  remain  at  last  niported  levels, 
but  demand  has  improved  to  at  least  some  extent  and 
IK'ices  accordingly  show  increased  steadiness.  Reports 
indicate  that  thei'c  is  a  good  movement  of  mechanical 
|iulp  into  consuming  channels.  Buyers  arc;  opei'ating 
on  a  reserved  scale,  absoriiing  pi'incipally  supplies  act- 
ually and  directly  required,  but  heav^  consumjition  is 
obviously  creative  of  fairly  large  demand.  Uui-ther- 
more,  producers  are  offering  jnilp  in  limited  tonnage. 
Few  have  stocks  of  normal  size  on  hand,  ;ind  they 
are  bent  on  conserving  supplies  for  their  own  use, 
which  is  another  sustaining   market   factor.     Around 
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$43  per  ton  f.o.b.  griudin^  plants  is  regarded  as  an 
average  of  quotations  on  domestic  ground  wood,  with 
Canadian  pulp  reported  available  at  from  $40  upwards 
at  shipping  points,  and  ground  wood  imported  from 
Europe  at  around  $45  per  ton  ex  dock  at  American 
seaports. 

CHEMU'AL  PI'LP  —  Chemical  pulp  is  reported 
moving  in  fairly  large  quantities.  Contract  buyers  are 
taking  commitments  in  a  regular  way  and  there  is, 
everything  considered,  a  moderately  good  transient 
demand.  It  is  true  that  papermakers  are  buying  cau- 
tiousl}-;  the  mere  fact  that  importers,  and  some 
domestic  producers  as  well,  have  recently  been  grant- 
ing price  concessions  on  pulp  causes  buyers  to  resort 
to  a  great  deal  of  shopping  in  the  market  before 
placing  orders,  but  reports  say  that  the  movement  into 
consuming  channels  is  comparativelj'  large  for  this 
time  of  tlie  year.  Prices  are  just  about  holding  their 
own.  Sellers'  quotations  arc  fully  maintained,  and 
nearly  everyone  on  the  selling  side  of  the  trade  is  bul- 
lishlj'  inclined  regarding  the  future  though  spot  lots 
of  pulp  are  frequently  being  sold  at  sUghtly  less  than 
the  prices  asked. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  Swedish  situa- 
tion. The  lockout  of  pulp  mill  operatives  there  con- 
tinues, and  members  of  the  trade  in  New  York  are  of 
the  belief  that  it  will  not  be  terminated  until  man- 
ufacturers in  Sweden  see  their  timber  stocks  in  a  more 
favorable  position.  High  prices  are  quoted  bj'  the 
Swedes  on  both  sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  for  future 
shipment,  and  it  is  argued  here  that  the  paucity  in 
production  in  Scandinavia  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  the 
American  market  in  due  time. 

RAGS  —  Wliile  practically  all  grades  of  paper- 
making  rags  are  in  good  demand  and  prices  rule  firm, 
the  highest  single  grade  of  stock  and  the  lowest  class 
of  rags  have  provided  the  features  of  the  market  this 
week.  Demand  for  No.  1  new  white  shirt  cuttings  has 
been  very  active,  and  desire  on  the  paper  of  fine  paper 
mills  for  these  rags  has  placed  shirt  cuttings  in  almost 
a  booming  position.  Dealers  in  New  York  are  reported 
quoting  14  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  for  No.  1 
new  white  shirt  cuttings  and  it  is  said  that  tonnage 
lots  have  been  sold  even  in  excess  of  this  figure. 

The  other  class  of  rags  prominent  in  demand  is  roof- 
ing stock.  Felt  paper  manufacturers  are  buying  in 
good  amounts,  and  prices  of  satinets  have  stiffened. 
Shippers  ask  1.60  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for 
No.  1  roofing  and  1.50  cents  for  No  2  packing,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  are  sizeable  lots  being  secured 
by  mills  at  less  than  these  figures.  Old  white  rags  are 
firm  and  inclining  higher.  Thii-ds  and  blues  are  in 
good  demand  and  quotably  steady.  New  cuttings  of 
nearly  all  grades  have  followed  the  rise  in  white  shirt 
cuttings  and  are  quoted  at  advances.  Dealers  ask 
around  11.75  cents  f.o.b.  New  York  for  unbleached 
muslins,  10  cents  for  bleached  canton  flannels,  8.25 
cents  for  light  silesias,  7.75  cents  for  blue  overall  cut- 
tings, 5  cents  for  washables,  and  7  cents  for  fancy 
shirt  cuttings. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Inclement  weather  throughout 
the  East  and  over  the  northern  part  of  the  States, 
leading  to  a  curtailment  of  collections  of  old  paper, 
has  created  a  firmer  market,  particularly  for  the  low 
qualities  of  waste  paper.  No  broad  price  changes  have 
occurred  but  there  has  been  a  general  .stiffening  in  the 
news  and  mixed  grades,  while  high  qualities  display 
greater  firmness  than  before.  Folded  newspapers  are 
selling  at   1.50  to   1.55  cents   per  pound   f.o.b.   New 
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York,  ami  most  dfalers  ducUirf  tlicy  arc  seciiriiiijr  tlic 
higher  figure;  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  bringing  an  aver 
age  of  1.20  cents  per  po\ind,  dump  mixed  pajjcr  around 
90  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  overissue  newspapers. 
1.70  cents  a  1.70  cent.s  a  pound.  Sluivings  are  in  steady 
call  and  prices  range  around  4.25  cents  per  pound  New 
York  for  No.  1  had  white,  and  3.60  cents  for  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings.  Old  magazines  are  firm  at  2.70 
cents  per  pound,  mixed  books  at  2.25  cents,  and  old  No. 
1  Kraft  paper  at  2.40  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Old  mauila  rope  is 
in  a  strong  market  position.  Paper  mills  arc  buying 
freely,  and  there  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
dealers'  assertions  that  supplies  are  light,  owing  to  a 
low  production.  No.  1  manila  rope  of  domestic  origin 
has  sold  to  mills  at  7  cents  per  pound  at  shi|iping 
points  though  this  is  about  the  top  of  the  market,  sonic 
supply  being  available  down  to  6.75  cents.  Foreign 
rope  is  quoted  at  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  per  pound 
under  domestic.  Old  bagging  is  quotably  steady  but 
in  rather  limited  demand.  Gunny  is  moving  comi)a- 
rativcly  well  at  about  1.50  cents  per  pound 
at  shipping  points  for  domestic  material,  and  No.  1 
scrap  burlap  bagging  is  quoted  at  1.20  to  1.25  cents, 
and  roofing  bagging  at  1.05  cents. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  WINDER  BROKE 

A  report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Technical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  placed  the  loss 
in  broke  at  there  winders  in  a  book  paper  mill  as  6 
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per  cent  and  the  cost  as  $6.00  per  ton.  This,  of  course, 
includes  shavings.  The  narrower  the  rewound  roll, 
the  more  difficult  is  the  process.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  improvement  in  winders  and  winding  that  will 
reduce  this  loss  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  industry. 

The  Cameron  Machine  Co.,  are  very  much  interested 
ill  this  problem  and  have  made  valuable  contributions 
to  tlic  science  of  roll  winding.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  a  narrow  roll,  wound  so 
tight  and  trimmed  so  smooth,  that  it  could  be  printed 
(in,  as  is  sjiown  by  the  accompanying  figure,  repro- 
duced  frcnn   it. 


Wood  Pulp  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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QUIG     BROTHERS'     SINGLE     ACTING     DUPLEX 
STOCK  PUMP. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  thai  Quig  Brothers' 
Foundry  &  Machine  Works  at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  are 
manufacturing  a  stock  pump  for  the  pulp  and  paper 
industrj'. 

Their  Single  Acting  Duplex  Stock  Pump  is  designed 
so  as  to  give  ready  access  to  all  valves,  cylinders  and 
working  parts.  The  plungers  are  outside  guided  and 
outside  packed.  The  pump  is  brass  fitted  throughout 
and  provided  with  bronze  ball  valves  on  brass  velvet 
seats.  The  brass  valve  seats  are  so  arranged  in  the 
flanges  between  the  valve  boxes,  which  are  bolted 
together,  that  thing  maj-  be  removed  without  discon- 
necting any  part  of  the  chambers  and  parts  of  pump 
are  free  from  pockets  in  which  the  stock  may  lodge. 
The  entire  pump  is  built  in  a  careful  and  substantial 
manner. 

They  manufacture  all  sizes  and  capacity  of  Duplex, 
Triplex  and  Single  Plunger  Stuff  Pumps. 


NEW  LINE  OF  SMALL  VERTICAL  POWER 
DRIVEN  AIR  COMPRESSORS 

The  Candian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  260  St.  James 
St.,  Montreal,  announces  a  new  line  of  small  vertical 
belt  driven  air  compressors  known  as  Type  Fifteen.  In 
addition  to  the  plain  belt  drive  design  each  size  is 
built  as  a  self-contained  electric  motor  outfit,  driven 
through  pinion  and  internal  gears  or  by  employing  the 
short  belt  drive  arrangement.  The  compressing  end 
and  electric  motor  of  both  gear  and  short  belt  drive 
units  are  furnished  mounted  on  a  common  sub-base,  so 
that  they  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  founda- 
tion for  correct  alignment. 

Several  noteworthy  features  of  construction  have 
been  incorporated,  of  which  the  "Constant-Level" 
Lubrication  System  is  the  most  important.  Others  in- 
clude the  Constant  Speed  Unloader  for  plain  belt  drive 
machines ;  the  Centrifugal  Unloader  for  start  and  stop 
control  machines ;  and  the  increased  size  of  the  water 
reservoir  cooling  pot. 

The  lubrication  of  small  vertical  compressors  em- 
ploying the  enclosed  crank  case  and  spla.sh  system  has 
often  been  a  source  of  concern  wherever  oil  in  the  air 
is  a  serious  menace.  The  tendency  of  the  old  system 
has  been  to  feed  too  much  resulting  in  discharged  air 
containing  excess  oil,  or  too  little  eaiising  scored  cjd- 
inders,  excess  loads  and  burned  out  bearings. 

The  "Constant-Level"  system  used  in  Type  Fifteen 
Compressors  automatically  maintains  a  constant-level 
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of  oil,  which  insures  the  right  amount  being  distri- 
buted to  all  parts. 

As  with  the  ordinary  splash  system,  the  base  of  the 
compressor  forms  an  oil  reservoir  for  the  "Constant- 
Level"  System.  However,  with  this  system,  pet  cocks 
determine  tiie  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of  oil  in 
the  reservoir.  Above  this  reservoir  and  directly  under- 
neath the  connecting  rod  is  a  constant-level  pan.  Oil 
is  pumped  from  the  reservoir  into  this  con.stant-level 
pan  through  a  unique  oil  pump.  Regardless  of  the 
amount  of  oil  in  the  reservoir,  so  long  as  it  is  some- 
where between  the  high  and  low  level  pet  cocks,  this 
-system  will  function  perfectly,  insuring  a  constant- 
level  of  oil  in  the  pan.  A  projecting  stem  on  the 
connecting  rod  dips  into  this  pan  and  distributes  just 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  for  proper  lubrication. 

The  (Constant  Speed  Unloader  controls  the  unload- 
ing of  the  compressor  by  automatically  opening  the 
inlet  valve  when  the  receiver  pressure  rises  above 
that  at  which  the  unloader  is  set  to  operate.  "When  the 
receiver  pres.sure  has  fallen  a  pre-determined  amount, 
the  unloader  automatically  relea.ses  the  inlet  valve  and 
allows  the  compressor  to  return  to  work-  and  thus 
build  up  the  receiver  pressure  again. 

The  Centrifugal  Unloader  allows  the  compressor  to 
start  under  "no  load"  such  as  is  essential  when  au- 
tomatic start  and  stop  control  is  used,  and  permits  the 
electric  driving  motor  to  come  up  to  full  speed  before 
the  load  is  thrown  on  automatically.  This  unloader 
accomplishes  its  purpose  by  holding  the  inlet  valve 
open  until  the  motor  has  reached  full  speed. 

The  smallest  size  is  built  with  either  ribbed  cylinder 
for  air  cooling,  where  the  service  is  intermittent,  or  a 
water  jacketed  cylinder  of  the  reservoir  type  for 
constant  service.  All  other  sizes  are  only  built  with 
the  water  jacket  of  the  reservoir  type.  The  size  of 
these  reservoir  pots  is  very  generous,  and  one  filling 
wdl  be  found  sufficient  for  long  periods  of  operation. 

A  descriptive  bulletin  has  been  issued  on  the.se  com- 
pressors which  describes  in  detail  all  their  features 
including  others  not  mentioned  above.  Copies  can  be 
secured    by   writing   the   above   address. 


BRITISH  BUY  CANADIAN  WALLPAPER 

A  special  des-iiatoh  to  the  ".Montreal  Gazette"  says 
that  Canada  is  reputed  to  be  the  biggest  buyer  at  the 
British  Industries  Fair  at  the  White  Citv*.  Durin^r 
the  first  week  Canadians  outbid  even  the  Americanr. 
Canadian  manufacturers,  who  are  exhibiting  at  the 
fair  for  the  first  time,  also  report  good  business,  p.ir- 
ticularly  in  two  unrelated  products,  condensed  milk 
and  wallpaper. 


Mead,  Patton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue 

New    York 

Pulp    and  Paper 

of  Every  Description 

Cable  Address  "Pulp    NewYork."    Export  and    Domos. 
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You  Will  Want  a  Copy 

For  Your  Desk 


Once  the  convenience  and  the  time  saving  features  of 
THE  ELECTRICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  CANADA  are 
made  known  to  you.  A  compact  manual  of  reference 
which  gives  in  concise,  readily  -  obtained  form  the 
specific  current  information  which  an  industrial  execu- 
tive frequently  must  have  on  short  notice.  This  book 
of  reference  contains 

the  directors,  officers,  executive  personnel,  capitalization,  bonds 
and  essential  operations  for  every  public  utility  of  importance  in  the 
Dominion ; 

the  local  officers,  equipment,  current,  voltage  and  lighting  and 
power  rates  for  each  locality  in  the  Dominion  which  enjoys  electric 
service ; 

the  firm  name,  address  and,  in  many  cases,  the  branch  of  the 
electrical  business  engaged  in,  of  the  better  kno^vn  electrical  contrac- 
tors and  merchandizers  throughout  the  Dominion;  this  section  alone 
includes  information  on  some  700  firms; 

the  officers,  committee  chairmen,  general  office  address  and  place 
of  meeting  for  all  important  associations  serving  the  electrical  and 
power  industry. 
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A  special  feature  of  Oiir  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  t|iroats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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for  Dependable  Low-cost  Power- 

C*0*  MflRiriE  ErfQiriES 


•30-300  tP- 


water  injection,  igniters,  timers 


84-98  St.  Anto'ne  St. 


Montreal 


The   famous    Fairbanks-Morse    "CO."    Marine    Engine    pro- 
duces power  at  a  lower  cost  than  any   other  type  of  plant. 

Its  scientific  and  simple  construction  permits  of  quickest  starting, 
and  efficient  operation  even  with   low  grade  fuel  oils. 

The  absence  of  valves,  hot  bulbs 
and  carburetors  renders  it  ex- 
tremely simple  to  control,  and 
guarantees  long  life  with 
a  minimum  of  replacements. 
The  unusual  dependability  of 
this  time-tested  Engine  is  as 
proverbial  as  its  quick-start- 
ing and  simple  smooth  opera- 
tion. 

We   can   instal   single   or  twin 
screw  units    (30   to   300   H.P.)^    .. 
at  any  Maritime  port.  ^^^'^ 

The  Canaiiian  Fairbanks-Morse 
Co.,  Limited 
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COMPLETE  RANGE  OF  POWERS.  SPARE  PARTS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
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EDITORIAL 


.i  LO^G  aiGHTED  POWER  POLICY 

When  the  province  of  Quebec  built  the  great  Gouin 
dam  at  La  Loutre  Kapids  on  the  St.  Maurice  River, 
there  were  some  people  who  thought  the  government 
had  surely  gone  crazy.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated, however,  what  it  means  to  the  industries 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  that  river  to  have,  on  tap,  the 
greatest  body  of  artificially  stored  water  in  the  world. 
Dui'ing  low  water  periods  on  the  river,  the  deficiency 
in  flow  may  be  as  much  as  40  per  cent  drop  from  the 
maximum.  This  means  that  a  concern  with  an  in- 
stallation of  say  100.000  horse  power,  which  was  put 
in  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  pulp  and  paper  mill, 
or  for  distribution  to  textile  mills  or  other  industries 
was  formerly  likely  to  find  itself  operating  onlj- 
60,000  horse  power  at  low  water  and  consequently 
shutting  down  a  portion  of  the  paper  mill,  the  pulp 
mill  or  the  other  industries  dependent  upon  that 
power.  It  meant  throwing  out  of  employment  a  great 
many  people.  As  it  is  now,  instead  of  getting  an 
enormous  flood  and  run  off  during  the  early  spring, 
when  the  snows  are  rapidly  melting,  the  excess  water 
at  the  head  of  the  river  is  being  held  back  for  future 
use,  and  is  available  when  the  river  is  low. 

What  the  Gouin  means  to  the  power  using  indus- 
tries on  the  St.  Maurice  was  illustrated  recentlj-  by 
a  statement  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  water 
deliverj-  at  the  dam,  when  he  said  that,  at  that  time, 
if  the  normal  flow  onlj'  were  running  down  the  river, 
there  would  be  only  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  flow- 
ing through  the  water  wheels  at  Grand 'Mei-e  and 
Shawinigan  Falls,  but  with  the  water  available  from 
the  storage,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  flow 
throughout  the  peiiod  of  low  water  at  a  rate  of  12,000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  industries  in  the  Lake  St.  John  district  have 
been  similarly  hampered  in  the  summer  months  due 
to  low  water,  and  in  the  winter  due  to  blockage  bj' 
the  ice,  and  have  at  times, been  obliged  severely  to 
reduce  production.  Reducing  production,  of  course, 
means  reducing  employment  and  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment, looking  on  both  sides  of  the  situation,  decided 
to  provide  water  storage  by  the  damming  of  the  Ken- 
ogami  and  Sable  rivers.  We  are  not  aware  on  just 
what  terms  the  industries  will  be  allowed  the  use  of 
the  water  stored  by  virtue  of  the  investment  of  public 
money  in  the  new  dam,  but  we  have  been  assured  by 
engineers  that  the  cost  of  the  Gouin  dam  on  the  St. 
Maurice  will  be  paid  for  in  twenty  years,  and  even 


at  the  present  rate  of  payment  for  water  supplied 
from  the  storage.  This  return  to  the  province  of 
course  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  enormous 
advantage  of  keeping  the  population  at  work  and  in 
producing  a  saleable  product  which  means  distribu- 
tion of  Canadian  money  in  the  Dominion. 

The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  new  dam  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Con.struction  Com- 
pany, and  the  advantages  will  begin  to  be  enjoyed 
during  the  Pall  of  1924.  The  cost,  as  contracted  for, 
amounting  to  $985,000  is  less  than  had,  in  the  first 
]ilace,  been  expected.  The  government  of  Quebec  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  their  bold  and  com- 
prehensive method  of  making  the  resources  of  the 
province  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  residing 
in  it. 


MORE  XEW  MACHIXES  RUNNING 

Public  announcement  was  made  last  week  that 
newsprint  paper  is  now  being  produced  on  the  news 
machines  of  the  new  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  at 
Three  Rivers.  Last  week,  announcement  was  made  on 
this  page  of  the  first  paper  running  over  the  new 
machines  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Company  at  Shawini- 
gan Falls.  On  Tuesday  we  received  a  telegram  from 
Port  Arthur,  announcing  that  the  first  paper  on  the 
new  book  machine  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
was  run  off  on  Monday.  It  is  expected  also  that  the 
second  machine  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company 
will  be  producing  newsprint  paper  within  a  very  short 
time.  A  little  further  West,  the  new  groundwood 
mill  of  the  Backus  Brooks  Companj-  at  Kenora  has 
alsr>  started  operation ;  this  mill  lias  a  capacity  of 
eighty  tons.  All  of  these  developments  indicate  a 
persistent  faith  in  the  future  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  Canada.  The  Dominion  is  already  the 
world's  second  largest  producer,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
in  the  lead  shortlj'  in  certain  branches  of  the  industry, 
particularlj'  in  the  manufactui-e  of  newsprint  paper. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
Canadian  forest,  so  that  there  will  be  a  perpetual  and 
uninterrupted  supph'  of  pulpwood  for  these  miUs, 
there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  Canada  should  not 
for  all  time  dominate  the  world's  production  of 
papers  made  from  woodpulp.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, however,  to  look  forward  to  such  a  happy 
condition  of  affairs  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  insure  the  forests  of  the  future.  We  are  confident 
in  asserting  that  90  per  cent  of  the  current  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  forests  can  be  prevented,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  such  prevention  are  the  selfishness 
of  certain  individuals  and  concerns,  and  the  general 
indifference  of  the  Canadian  public  to  the  stake  they 
have  in  this  enormous  natural  resource. 


PERSONAL  CONTACT  WITH  AUSTRALASIA 
In  another  column  we  print  an  interview  with  Mr;  C. 
Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills.  Limited,  outlining  his  impressions  of  a  four 
months'  visit  to  the  Orient  and  the  Antipodes,  under- 
taken with  the  ob.iect  of  promoting  the  overseas  trade 
of  the  Company,  Canadian  paper  mills  are  making  a 
strong  bid  for  export  business,  particularly  with  Aus- 
tralia, and  recent  returns  show  that  this  is  meeting 
with  success.  It  is  obvious  that  companies  doing  an 
export  trade  must  have  either  direct  representatives 
or  agents,  whose  advice  is  particularly  valuable  in  re- 
lation to  general  and  local  conditions.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  that  leaders  of  the  paper  industry  like 
Mr.  Howard  Smith  should  visit  the  coimtries  with 
which  they  are  doing  business.  Those  trips  enable  our 
manufacturers  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  rep- 
resentatives, to  secure  first  hand  information,  to 
gather  data  as  to  prospects,  and  to  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties. Personal  observation  is  worth  reams  of  cor- 
respondence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion 
that  New  Zealand  and  Australia  offer  opportunities  for 
the  expansion  of  trade  in  Canadian  paper,  although  his 
statement  as  to  Australia  is  qualified  by  the  remark 
that  tariff  ad.justments  are  essential.  Great  Britain  has 
a  firm  hold  on  the  Australian  market,  owing  to  the  pre- 
ference, which  in  turn  naturally  handicaps  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Canadian  companies  havemade  stren- 
uous efforts,  through  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  to  secure  a  like  preference,  and  our  Gov- 
ernments, Liberal  and  coalition,  have  been  sympathetic 
in  their  attitudes.  The  negotiations  between  Canada 
and  Australia  for  a  preferential  tariff  have  so  far  been 
barren  of  results,  so  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Robb  having 
made  no  public  announcement  as  to  what  progress  was 
made  during  the  recent  visit  to  Australia. 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers is  that  Canada,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  mother  country : 
that  Empire  preference  is  the  proper  and  logical  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  this  question,  and  that  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  should  be  on  an  equality. 

One  objection  made  in  Australia  —  Mr.  Smith  states 
— to  extending  the  preference  to  Canada  (in  return  for 
preference  on  our  part)  is  that  the  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  built  up  by  American  capital, 
and  that  a  preference  to  our  products  is  only  an  in- 
direct method  of  granting  a  preference  to  the  United 
States.  This  mis-statement  has  been  fostered  by  cer- 
tain representatives  of  British  manufacturers,  who  do 
not  desire  any  further  competition  from  Canadian  mills. 


It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  American  capital  is 
invested  in  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  companies;  we 

have  in  fact,  welcomed  the  building  of  mills  here  rather 
than  sending  our  raw  material  to  be  converted  into  the 
finished  article  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  Am- 
erican capital  is  invested  in  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  same  manner  as  British,  French  and  Bel- 
gian money  is  invested  in  this  and  other  forms  of  Cana- 
dian industry  and  in  developing  our  natural  resources. 
Canada  is  a  young  country,  with  immense  possibilities, 
and  needs  all  the  capital  she  can  secure  in  order  to 
transform  these  possibilities  into  actualities.  The  fact 
that  American  money  has  helped  to  put  our  pulp  and 
paper  industry  on  its  present  solid  basis  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  merits  of  inter-Dominion  preference.  —  F. 
H.  D. 


THE  PULP  AND   PAPER   INDUSTRY   WELL 
REPRESENTED 

The  Pulp  ;ind  Paper  Industry  was  well  represented 
at  the  three  day  conference  on  research  at  Ottawa 
last  month.  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Kent,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, Mr.  0.  F.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  and  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary,  were 
interested  attendants  at  all  of  the  sessions.  Mr.  Kent 
explained  the  deep  interest  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  has  in  research  matters,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  industry  for  scientific  investigation  of 
materials,  processes  and  apparatus.  Mr.  Bryant  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  Technical  Section  and  pointed 
out  the  valuable  work  that  had  been  done  by  the 
committee  on  research,  and  the  delegation  voiced  the 
hope  of  the  whole  Association  that  there  will  be  es- 
tablished, in  Canada,  a  Central  Research  Institute. 


COBWEBS 
The  Kolland  Paper  Company  are  commemorating, 
by  means  of  an  attractive  folder,  the  making  of  the 
first  sheet  of  Bond  of  paper  in  Canada  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator RoUand  who  founded  the  first  mill  of  the  Rolland 
Paper  Company  at  St.  Jerome,  Quebec  in  1882  —  a 
little  more  than  40  years  ago.  Their  Superfine  Linen 
Record  captured  the  gold  medal  at  Antwerp  in  1885, 
the  highest  awarded  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1900. 


BRITISH  BUY  CANADIAN  WALLPAPER 

A  special  despatch  to  the  "Montreal  Gazette"  says 
that  Canada  is  reputerl  to  be  the  biggest  buyer  at  the 
British  Industries  Fair  at  the  White  City.  During 
the  first  week  Canadians  outbid  even  the  Americans. 
Canadian  manufacturers,  who  are  exhibiting  at  the 
fair  for  the  first  time,  also  report  good  business,  par- 
ticularly in  two  unrelated  products,  condensed  milk 
and  wallpaper. 

A  marked  improvement  is  noted  in  the  export  busi- 
ness, repeat  orders  are  continually  being  received,  and 
the  product  and  handling  of  same  favorably  com- 
mented upon. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Woodlands  vSection  Meeting 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion, Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssoeiation,  heUi  in 
\'iee-Regal  Suite,  Kitz-Carltini  Hotel,  Tlmrsday.  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1923,  opened  at  10  a.m.  with  Mr.  R.  P. 
Kernan,  in  the  Chair. 

Minutes  of  previous  annual  meeting  were  read  by 
the  Secretary,  and  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  were 
adopted. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  outlined  the 
objects  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  and  strongly  favor- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  practical  man  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  permanent  secretary,  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  collect  and  compile  data,  conduct  investigations, 
etc.,  as  to  how  improvements  and  economies  could  be 
affected  in  present  methods  of  logging  operations. 

"Progress  of  Research  Work  in  Forestry  in  Canada" 
was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  address  given  by  Mr. 
EUwood  Wilson,  of  the  Laurentide  Co.,  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  while  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  along  the  lines  of  Scientific 
Research,  great  opportunities  still  exist  in  the  Wood- 
lands Section  for  the  broadening  out  of  such  Research 
Work.  Conditions  of  climate  and  soil  should  be  studied 
before  seeds  are  planted;  driving  operations  in  this 
Country  when  compared  with  those  in  Sweden  and 
Scandinavia  show  great  room  for  improvement  in  our 
methods.  As  pointed  out  bj-  the  Chairman  an  energetic 
permanent  secretary,  experienced  in  woodlands  work, 
should  be  able  to  collect  information  which  when 
propei'ly  distributed  to  members  should  be  of  great 
value. 

"Progress  in  Cost  Accounting  for  Logging  Opera- 
tions" was  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  L.  W.  Campbell, 
Chief  Accountant,  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  read 
a  paper.  Mr.  Campbell  explained  that  back  in  1916 
members  of  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  felt  that  a 
standardized  method  of  obtaining  the  actual  cost,  of 
manufacturing  newsj^rint  paper  was  necessary,  not 
only  to  teach  the  mills  what  their  costs  actually  were 
but  to  enable  them  to  exchange  conversion  figures  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  conversion  costs.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Ware,  was  engaged  by  the  Xews  Print  Service  Bureau 
to  study  the  matter,  and  after  meetings  of  accomitants 
were  held,  standardized  forms  were  finally  adopted 
which  were  now  being  used  extensively.  These  forms 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  considerable  dis- 
ciission  followed.  Questions  arose  as  to  the  working 
out  of  the  accounting  scheme  referred  to  so  far  as 
cullers  were  concerned,  others  had  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing proper  check  on  their  stable  expenses.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell expressed  the  opinion  that  the  proper  working  out 
of  the  scheme  depended  primarily  on  the  type  and  ex- 
perience of  the  man  in  charge  of  operations  at  camps. 
Considerable  doubt  existed  as  to  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting properly  qualified  men  to  stay  in  the  woods  and 
Mr.  Campbell  suggested  a  scheme  of  offering  a  bonus, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  monthlj'  va- 
cations with  full  pa}'. 

The  Chairman  named  as  a  committee  on  resolutions, 
Messrs.  EUwood  Wilson,  Avery  and  Chandler,  and,  as 
a  committee  on  nominations,  Messrs.  Avery  and 
Chandler. 

Ajournment  for  lunch  was  taken. 
Meeting  reconvened  at  3.15  p.m. 


"How  far  can  the  Pulp  Mill  go  in  utilizing  Decayed, 
Insect  Killed  or  Other  Inferior  W^ood  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Pulp."  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates,  of  The  Bathurst  Co.,  Limited,  and 
.Messrs,  C.  S.  Hawkings,  Chief  Chemist  and  Mr.  Otto 
Schierbeck,  Forest  Engineer  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co., 
Limited.  Dr.  Bates  paper  appeared  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  Januai'y  25. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued  as  to  what  effect 
sprinkling  of  piles  for  fire  protection  would  have  on 
the  spreading  of  rot  in  wood,  also  the  effect  of  climate. 
Experience  showed  that  the  colder  climate  was  not  as 
conducive  to  the  spreading  of  rot  as  the  milder  climate, 
the  content  of  moisture  apparently  having  consider- 
able effect.  Tests  were  made  at  the  Kenogami  Mill  of 
Price  Bros.  Co.,  Limited,  to  try  and  discover  to  what 
extent  they  could  use  the  rotten  wood,  and  results  are 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  Hawkings'  paper. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  follow- 
ing : — 

"RESOLVED  —  That  the  Woodlands  Section 
strongly  recommends  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  grant 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  Section  to  engage  a 
technical  man  as  Secretary  and  Adviser. 

CARRIED. 

•RESOLVED  —  That  any  information  obtained  by 
such  a  Secretary  shall  be  submitted  only  to  Company 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 

CARRIED. 

"RESOLVED  —  That  the  Woodlands  Section  most 
heartily  thanks  Mr.  Kernan  for  his  long  continued  and 
great  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Section. 

CARRIED. 

"RESOLVED  —  That  a  committee  of  three  Wood- 
lands members  and  three  Accountants  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  recommend  means  of  uti- 
lizing the  information  which  was  obtained  by  the  com- 
mittee on  standard  logging  costs. 

CARRIED. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  appointment  of 
such  a  committee  as  referred  to  in  the  last  resolution 
would  be  left  to  the  incoming  Executive. 

Nominations  were  then  called  for  Officials  for  the 
ensuing  year,  when  the  following  names  were  sub- 
mitted : — 

For  Chairman  —  Mr.  EUwood  Wilson,  Laurentide 
Company,  Limited. 

Vice-chairman  —  Mr.  Herman  Schanche,  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited. 

Councillor  —  Mr.  W.  McE.  Bowden,  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

/!f'  ^  ^  Kernan,  Donnacona  Co.,  to  take  the  place 
ot  Mr.  i.  b .  Kenny,  whose  term  has  expired 

Other  nominations  were  called  for,  but  none  being 
offered  the  above  officers  were  declared  elected. 

The  neAv  Chairman  took  the  Chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kernan,  duly  seconded  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  see  that  copies  of  all  papers 
read  at  this  meeting  would  be  forwarded  to  Mr  Ste- 
phenson of  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  with  a 
view  to  having  them  published. 

Carried. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. ^ 
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PROGRESS  IN  COST  ACCOUNTING  FOR  LOGGING 
OPERATIONS 

By  L.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Chief  Accountant,  Laurentide 
Company 

Possibly  if  I  were  to  christen  this  paper  "What  do 
we  do  with  50  cents  of  every  dollar  entering  into  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  paper",  it  might  seem  more  interest- 
ing. It's  a  fact  that  wood  represents  nearly  half  the 
cost  of  a  ton  of  paper. 

Up  to  date  cost  systems  have  been  installed  in  our 
mills,  the  operation  of  which  has  justified  one  hun- 
dredfold the  expense  of  their  installation,  but  how 
much  attention  have  we  given  to  cost  finding  in  the 
woodland  and  of  our  business? 

How  many  of  you  men  here  to-day,  accountants, 
logging  operators  and  executives,  are  confident  that 
your  logging  costs  are  as  accurate  as  they  might  be, 
"or  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  one  hundred  cents 
value  out  of  every  dollar  you  spend  in  the  woods? 

As  you  are  either  not  altogether  satisfied  or  too 
modest  to  admit  it,  I  will  try  and  outline  briefly  what 
accountants  have  been  doing  and  what  they  would  like 
to  do  along  logging  accounting  lines: 

In  1916,  which  is  away  back  in  the  Dark  Age  as 
far  as  paper  mill  accounting  and  cost  work  is  con- 
cerned, certain  members  of  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau  conceived  the  idea  of  standardizing  a  plan 
for  finding  the  Cost  of  Manufacturing  Newsprint. 

They  believed  a  plan  of  this  kind  was  necessary  for 
two  reasons : 

First,  it  would  teach  each  company  what  its  costs 
actually  were,  a  thing  many  of  us  found  out  to  our 
sorrow' that  we  did  not  know  during  the  late  Govern- 
ment investigations  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
newsprint. 

Second,  it  would  allow  the  interchange  of  conversion 
figures  between  mills  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
those  costs. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  Mr.  G.  A.  Ware, 
a  chartered  accountant  formerly  with  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.,  was  engaged  by  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau  and  told  to  get  busy.  He  has  been  busy  ever 
since. 

As  a  starter  a  series  of  meetings  were  held,  attended 
by  cost  men  and  accountants  in  the  industry,  in  order 
to  pass  upon  each  item  that  would  appear  on  our 
standardized  cost  sheets. 

After  these  cost  sheets  had  been  completed  and  me- 
thods standardized  for  securing  figures  to  be  entered 
on  these  sheets,  Mr.  Ware  was  sent  out  to  explain  the 
plan  to  the  different  mills.  He  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  system  adopted  by  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
companies  i-eporting  to  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau. 

This  work  naturally  extended  over  two  or  three 
years  and  during  that  time  meetings  were  held  at 
which  cost  men  and  accountants  were  invited  to  put 
their  cost  problems  up  to  the  other  members  for  ad- 
vice and  solution.  About  two  years  ago  we  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  enable  us  to  begin  to  exchange 
monthly  conversion  costs  and  production  statistics. 
This  exchange  was  accomi)lished  i)y  each  mill  sending 
its  figures  to  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau  where  the 
details  were  compiled  on  one  sheet  and  sent  to  the 
reporting  members. 

These  comparative  conversion  costs  give  a  mill 
operator  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  He  can  see  ,iust  where 
he  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  others. 

For  instance,  if  he  notes  that  a  certain  mill  shows 


consistently  low  clothing  costs,  he  investigates  and 
perha|)s  finds  that  they  are  using  a  certain  grade  of 
clothing  or  handling  the  clothing  in  a  particular  way 
on  the  machines.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  idea  and 
down  come  his  costs.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  saved  in  this  way  and  we  expect  to  have  many 
more  in  the  future. 

During  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
some  of  our  mill  cost  problems  questions  often  arose  as 
to  what  we  were  doing  with  our  woodland  accounting 
and  logging  costs.  These  questions  were  very  embar- 
rassing to  most  of  us  and  in  fact  we  had  to  admit  that 
our  accounting  and  cost  work  for  this  particular 
branch  of  the  industry  was  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  our  mill  costs  were  in  1916. 

To  correct  this  condition,  Mr.  G.  A.  Ware,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  requested  to  draw  up  and 
submit  a  uniform  method  of  cost  accounting  for  log- 
ging operations  to  a  committee  formed  of  representa- 
tives from  Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Spanish  Biver 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company, 
International  Paper  Company,  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company  and  Laurentide  Company.  A  plan 
was  submitted  and  endorsed  by  the  committee  and  ap- 
peared in  booklet  form  last  June,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  here  before  me.  Here  is  the  book.  *  It  contains 
sample  forms  and  names  of  accounts  with  instructions 
for  handling  them.  If  its  instructions  are  followed 
you  will  soon  know  more  about  what  happens  to  the 
50  cents  in  everj'  dollar  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  paper.  If  a  number  of  us  adopt  the  plan,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  costs  will  be  exchanged  and  costs  will 
begin  to  come  down.  Two  large  companies  have  al- 
ready installed  systems  based  on  this  plan  and  I  know 
that  both  are  quite  pleased  with  the  results  obtained. 

I  will  attempt  to  describe  briefl.y  a  few  of  the  re- 
ports which  are  being  compiled  by  the  Accounting  De- 
partment of  one  company  for  the  use  of  its  Woodlands 
Manager  and  District  Superintendents. 

First,  monthly  and  cumulative  statements  of  the  cut- 
ting and  hauling  costs,  showing  quantities,  expendi- 
ture and  unit  costs  in  detail. 

Before  I  go  any  further  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  uniform  measuring  stick  for  de- 
termining our  Cutting  Costs. 

Some  companies  use  board  feet. 

This  is  not  accurate,  as  the  relation  between  board 
feet  and  the  pulp  content  or  solid  content  of  a  log 
varies  according  to  its  diameter. 

Other  companies  use  cord  measure,  but  how  are  we 
going  to  determine  the  number  of  cords  from 
diameters? 

Who  can  tell  \is  how  many  7  or  8  inch  logs  of  a 
given  length  will  make  a  cord?  This  is  something  we 
ought  to  know  if  full  value  is  to  be  obtained  from  our 
('ost  figures. 

Second,  statement  showing  list  of  jobbers,  quantity 
contracted  for,  and  price.  Opposite  this  information 
is  shown  quantity  cut  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
cash  advances  and  charges  against  the  jobber  for  the 
])eriod,  also  what  these  advances  represent  per  1,000 
feet  of  wool  produced  by  the  jobber.  A  comparison  of 
this  latter  with  the  contract  rate  will  indicate  whether 
the  superintendent  should  close  the  jobber  off,  or  allow 
him  further  credit  for  the  continuance   of  his  opera- 


*  This  excellent  outline  of  Woodlands  Cost  System 
is  on  sale  by  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau,  342  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York. 
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timis.     This  partit-jilMr  statcnu-iit  shows  the  condition  of  operations  from  the  district  hcachiuarters.     Copies 


of  each  jobber's  account  up  to  the  end  of  any  month, 
but,  if  the  superintendent  desires,  he  may  obtain  from 
the  District  Accountant  the  standing  of  any  jobber's 
ai'i-iiuiit  uji  to  the  end  of  the  precedingr  day. 

Third,  statement  sliowiii}?  cost  iier  meal  as  served  in 
eadi  camp  or  lioardinf,'  liousc.  This  expense  is  divided 
under  Foodstuff,  Labor  and  MisccUaneous  and  shows 
monthly  as  well  as  accumulative  costs.  Tlie  cost  of 
feeding  men  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  co.st  of 
wood  production  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  meals  will  equal  an  amount  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  direct  woodlands  ])ayroll.  This  statement  for  meal 
costs  will  iilainly  show  extravaijance  or  inefficiency, 
and  the  cook  may  be  educated  or  discharged  as  the 
superintendent  sees  fit.  Camp  cooks  are  often  waste- 
ful. I  have  often  thought  that  a  bonus  system  in- 
stalled to  keep  these  men  on  their  toes  would  be  well 
worth  the  money. 

Stable  Costs:  Statement  shows  cost  per  horse  meal 
in  each  camp  under  heading  of  Fodder.  Labor  and 
^Miscellaneous.  It  also  shows  proportion  of  idle  time 
which  if  great  would  indicate  poor  care  of  horses,  or 
that  the  camp  had  more  horses  than  required. 

Supplies:  Perpetual  inventory  ledgers  are  used  to 
report  su|iply  transactions.  A  statement  is  compiled 
monthly  showing  the  total  value  of  supplies  in  the  dis- 
tricts. It  shows  amount  of  supplies  purchased  and 
transferred  from  one  point  to  another.  It  also  records 
the  value  of  supplies  sold  to  jobbers,  to  employees  and 
supplies  used  for  company  operations,  as  well  as  the 
value  and  particulars  of  goods  that  have  been  spoiled 
or  depreciated.  Subsidiary  statements  which  tie  up 
with  the  foregoing  are  available  which  show  the  value 
of  supplies  in  each  hangar  under  the  following  head- 
ings :— 

Provisions 

Tools  and  Equipment 
Hardware  and   ^Miscellaneous 
Table  and  Cooking  Utensils 
New  and  Spare  Harness  Parts 
Clothing 
Dry  Goods 

Medical  and  Toilet  Articles. 
Details  .showing  quantity  and  value  of  each  individ- 
ual supply  can  be  furnished  the  superintendent   if  lie 
desires. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  this 
method  of  recording  supplies.  It  reduces  cost  of 
operations  by  allowing  the  superintendent  to  carry 
the  minimum  quantity  of  supplies  necessary  for  the 
carrj-ing  on  of  operations,  thus  reducing  working 
capital  and  cost  of  insurance  on  goods,  and  loss  by 
spoilage  or  depreciation.  It  plainly  shows  what  ar- 
ticles are  moving  slowly  in  the  van  accounts  and  are 
therefore  unpopular  with  the  men  and  in  many  ca.ses 
should  not  be  carried  in  stock. 

It  automatically  records  and  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  superintendent  all  depreciation  and  loss  by 
spoilage.  If  this  account  is  out  of  proportion  it  will 
indicate  either  inefficient  store-keeping,  in  which  ease 
the  cure  is  obvious,  or  poor  storing  facilities.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  it  is  up  to  the  superintendent  to 
decide  whether  to  repair  or  rebuild. 

All  of  these  monthly  statements  which  I  have  de- 
scribed are  available  for  the  district  superintendent 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  close  of  each  month. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  closing  our  month's  busi- 
ness on  the  27th  or  28th  day.  depending  on  distance 


of  all  figures  are  sent  to  Head  Office  from  each  dis- 
trict or  division.  They  arc  all  i)rcpared  in  standardized 
form  and  are  consolidated  on  a  comparative  statement 
for  the  use  of  the  Woodlands  Manager.  These  state- 
ments are  usually  completed  between  the  eighth  and 
the  tenth  day  of  the  following  month.  Comparison  of 
these  figures  by  districts  will  show  at  once  which  dis- 
trict needs  immciiiate  attention. 

You  have  noticed  no  doul)t  that  the  system  has  been 
drawn  up  with  the  object  of  helping  the  operator  by 
giving  him  accurate  costs  and  statistics  while  thev  are 
still  hot. 

Logging  costs  or  statistics  are  absolutely  of  no  value 
unless  they  are  accurate,  and  when  possijjle  they  should 
be  compiled  in  sucli  a  manner  that  they  may  be  u.sed 
for  comjiarativc  purposes  eitlier  internally  or  with 
other  companies.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that 
a  man  skilled  in  accounting  and  co.sts  be  given  full 
control  of  the  cost  work  and  also  control  of  the  ne- 
cessary clerks  who  must  handle  the  timekeeping  and 
payroll  and  stores. 

In  connection  with  this  point  I  will  read  you  a  part 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  who  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Ware's  system  of  cost  accounting  for  log- 
ging operations : 

"The  successful  carrying  out  of  this  proposed 
system  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  Depot  and  Camp  Clerks.     The  Committee  re- 
commends very  strongly     that  the   appointment 
and  supervision  of  these  men  be  left  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cost  Department.     This  has 
been  tried  out  in  practise  with  very  satisfactory 
results.     It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Bu- 
reau Service   be   made  available  to   all   members 
desiring  assistance  and  advice  in  the  proper  in- 
stallation of  the  system.'' 
The   Committee    were    following   mill    organization 
lines  in  making  this  recommendation.     The  Mill  Super- 
intendent of  to-day  is  too  bu.sy  making  paper  to  worry 
about  how  co.sts  are  compiled,  who  pays  the  men   oV 
looks  after  the  .supplies.     Experience  has  taught  him 
that  accurate  costs  will  l)e  furnished  him  at  the  end  of 
each  month  and  that  he  can  obtain  on  a  minute's  no- 
tice exact  quantity  and  price  of  any  supplies  on  hand. 
Why   shouldn't   the   Logging    Superintendent    get   as 
much  benefit  from  the  Accounting  Department  as  our 
Mill    Superintendent?   We    could    save    him    the    same 
amount  of  distasteful  work  and  worry. 

Why  not  go  to  the  logging  operator  and  say  "Let 
me  help  you  cut  that  wood  by  keeping  you  supplied 
with  up  to  the  minute  co.sts  and  statistics.''  Of  course, 
when  outsiders  step  up  and  offer  free  help  and  as- 
SLstance,  it  often  makes  a  man  wonder  when  the  joker 
will  show  up.  Here  is  the  only  joker  in  this  case :  Ac- 
coiuitants  are  in  urgent  need  of  this  svstem  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  true  cost  of  wood  delivered  to  the  mill 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  proper  amounts  that  should 
appear  as  assets  and  liabilities  on  their  financial  state- 
ments submitted  to  the  management  and  directors. 

In  view  of  this  need  of  the  accountants  and  the  need 
of  the  logging  operators  for  accurate  costs  and  statis- 
tics to  enable  them  to  cut  costs,  why  can't  we  get  to- 
gether on  this  plan?  According  to"  reports,  3,750,000 
cords  of  wood  are  consumed  by  the  requirements  of 
the  paper  industry  alone  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada necessitating  a  yearly  expenditure  for  logging 
operations  of  over  .f.SO.OOO.OOO. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  the  use  of  this  plan  or  by 
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any  other  means  we  can  cut  our  costs  by  2  per  cent. 
This  will  result  in  the  saving  to  the  industry  each 
year  of  $1,000,000.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that 
the  first  million  is  the  hardest,  so  there  is  no  telling 
how  much  we  may  save  if  we  go  after  it  right. 

Fifty  millions  per  year.  Do  any  of  you  know  of  any 
other  industry  which  spends  this  amount  or  even  one- 
tenth  of  it  annually,  without  a  first-class  accounting 
and  cost  system? 

Turn  any  business  loose  to-day,  forget  costs  and  fi- 
nancial statements,  and  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  be  before  its  skin  would  be  nailed  up  on  the 
barn  by  its  competitors? 

New  scientific  logging  methods  are  being  advanced 
each  year ;  some  will  suit  your  conditions  and  some 
may  not.  Without  doubt  you  will  adopt  those  that 
look  good.  Why  not  have  a  cost  system  that  will  tell 
you  at  the  end  of  the  season  whether  the  change  was 
advantageous  or  not? 

Shrewd  mill  management  and  scientific  operation, 
as  we  understand  them  to-day,  began  only  after  propei 
methods  had  been  established  for  obtaining  costs  of 
this  or  that  operation  in  cold  dollars  and  cents. 

Wood  at  present  represents  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  paper.  What  part  will  it  represent  during 
the  next  ten  years?  Due  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
newsprint  more  and  more  wood  must  be  cut  each  year 
and,  as  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  unwilling  to 
go  to  the  bush  when  anything  else  offers,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  logging  costs  must  steadily  increase. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  this  great  problem  of  in- 
creasing costs.  Let  us  piit  oxir  house  in  order  now  and 
rob  the  blow  of  some  of  its  sting  by  adopting  methods 
that  will  allow  us  to  watch  and  cheek  carefully  every 
dollar  spent  in  woodland  operations. 

I  am-  of  the  opinion  that  a  bit  of  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  accountants  and  a  little  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  logging  operator  is  about  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  installation  and  success  of  this  sys- 
tem of  co.st  accounting  for  Logging  Operations. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  tackle  this  work  with  the  same 
perseverance  and  determination  as  that  shown  by'  the 
cat  who  climbed  a  fence  and  gazed  down  into  a  rail- 
way cutting  and  saw  the  track  disappear  into  the 
mouth  of  a  tunnel.  She  settled  down  on  a  post  and 
muttered  to  herself  "I'll  catch  the  mouse  that  dug 
that  hole  if  I  have  to  stay  here  for  life." 


DISCUSSION  ON  USE  OF  ROTTEN  WOOD 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Otto  Schierbeck 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Bates 
on  a  subject  on  which  he  is  admittedly  an  authority 
namely,  the  utilization  of  rotten  wood  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp.  He  has  covered  the  ground  very  thor- 
oughly and  I  only  hope  that  the  practical  suggestions 
he  has  made  will  be  adopted. 

Your  Chairman  has  invited  me  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  following  this  paper  and  as  I  have  studied 
this  question  rather  thoroughly  since  the  days  wlien 
Dr.  Bates  and  myself  were  working  together  in  Keno- 
gami,  you  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  if  I  go  somewhat 
lengthily  into  the  matter. 

Before  doing  so,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  great 
assistance  I  have  received  from  Dr.  FauU  of  Toronto 
University,  who  has  been  co-operating  witli  mc  in  the 
study  of  this  problem  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 


opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Faull 
is  doing  splendid  work  for  Canada  in  liis  careful,  lui- 
tiring  and  disinterested  study  of  this,  the  most  im- 
portant problpm  which  you  have  to  face  today. 

When  you  recall  the  many  problems  that  exist,  you 
may  think  I  am  exaggerating  in  describing  this  as  the 
most  important,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  justify  the  state- 
ment. As  you  are  aware,  the  Budworm  attacked  our 
Balsam  trees  in  1910..  It  killed  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  trees  right  off  and  in  addition  left  the  remainder 
open  to  subsequent  attacks  by  insects  and  fungi,  which 
has  done  and  is  doing  far  more  damage  than  the  bud- 
worm  itself  did.  The  gravity  of  this  attack  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  —  this  discussion  today  is  a 
proof  of  that  —  but  I  do  not  think  that,  even  yet,  its 
seriousness  is  realized  by  those  whose  interests  it  affects 
so  adversely.  The  result  of  these  attacks  is  that  we 
find  all  over  our  forests,  a  number  of  areas,  of  varying 
sizes,  denuded  of  timber,  the  latter  lying  around  as 
"Windfalls".  The  balsams  in  the  surrounding  areas, 
although  still  standing  are  weakened  bj"  the  attacks  of 
the  secondary  pests,  especially  a  fungus  which  causes  a 
rot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk. 

These  denuded  areas,  or  "Windfalls"  are  increasing 
in  size  every  year,  especially  during  the  spring  storms 
and  they  form  breaks  in  the  forest  mantle. 

The  effect  of  these  breaks  I  can  best  describe  by  ask- 
ing you  to  consider  tliem  as  breaks  in  a  gravel  embank- 
ment menaced  by  a  flood.  As  long  as  the  embankment 
remains  intact,  it  can  resist  the  flood,  but,  once  allow 
a  few  breaks  to  appear  and  you  know  that  happens. 
Xow,  you  have  an  exact  parallel  in  the  forest.  The  un- 
Ijroken  forest  mlantle  is  your  embankment,  the  wind- 
falls are  the  fissures  and  the  .spring  storms  are  the 
floods  and  you  will  see  that  the  coming  years  will 
bring  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  windfalls,  leav- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  chicots  and  fallen  trees, 
which,  if  not  already  affected  by  the  -rot  fungi  will  very 
shortly  become  so. 

For  the  future,  therefore,  the  great  question  for  the 
Forest  Engineer  is  Salvage,  and  for  the  Mill  Manager 
tlie  utilization  of  rotten  wood. 

These  are  facts  which  are  already  recognised  by  many 
(.'ompanies  in  Canada  and  in  America,  where,  as  you 
know,  largely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  just  such  problems 
the  situation  is  acute. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  paint  such  a  rather  sombre 
picture,  I  would  much  prefer  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  healthy  state  of  your  forests  but  jou  are 
business  men  and  I  know  that  it  is  much  more  honest, 
if  less  palatable,  to  look  the  situation  straight  in  the 
face  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it  today  and  to 
jirevent  it  for  the  future. 

I  ami  glad  to  saj'  that  the  situation  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  in  tlie  uncxploited  Virgin  forests.  In  some  of 
tlie  large  areas  of  Messrs.  Price  Bros,  which  have  not 
yet  been  exploited,  the  forest  have  to  a  great  degree  re- 
covered from  the  attacks,  but  in  the  areas  where  cutting 
has  been  carried  on  the  damage  is  ai)pa]ling. 

Let  me  try  to  bring  home  to  you  what  this  i-otteii 
wood  really  costs.  You  arc  jiaying  for  it  at  least  five 
times. 

First  througli  tlic  jobbers,  who  now  unch'r.stand  tlie 
situation  in  the  forest  quite  well  and  know  that  they 
must  demand  a  higher  pricp  for  cutting  in  areas  where 
tliere  are  a  lot  of  culls.  In  this  coiuiection  I  may  add 
tliiit  in  cutting  these  attacked  areas  we  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  will-king  in  the  dark.  Some  Companies  leav'e 
all  chicots  in  the  woods,  otliers  cut  them  all,  while  yet 
otliers  allow  the  jobber  to  decide,  after  he  has  notched 
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tlio  tree,  wlictliiT  lie  will  cut  it  or  leave  it.  Yon  should 
stnrt  felliiijj:  experiments,  so  that  you  may  know  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  pay  to  cut  these  chicots. 

You  should  gret  away  from  a  standard  length  of  log. 
Many  a  log  of  13  ft.  is  culled,  because  it  is  rotten  at 
one  end,  when,  by  shortening  it  you  might  get  a  per- 
fectly good  10  ft.  log.  The  advisability  of  butting 
should  he  very  carefully  gone  into  and  adopted  gener- 
ally if  feasible. 

You  pay  for  your  rotten  logs  a  second  time  in  the 
drive.  It  costs  you  just  as  much  to  throw  a  cull  into 
the  river  and  drive  it  as  it  does  to  drive  a  sound  log. 

The  third  time  yon  pay  is  when  the  cull  is  taken  to 
the  wood  room,  operated  on  and  carried  to  the  log  pile. — 
It  costs  just  as  much  to  bark  and  slash  a  cull  as  a  sound 
log.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  problem 
arises  when  tliese  culls  are  in  tlie  log  pile.—  To  wliat 
extent  does  the  rot  affect  the  sound  wood  in  the  pile. 
We  cannot  give  definite  figures,  but  we  know  that 
these  rots  work  with  great  rapidity  and  when  you  re- 
member that  many  of  your  log  piles  are  three  years  old 
before  the  wood  is  actually  used,  you  will  see  my  point. 

Reliable  information  on  this  point  is  badly  needed 
and  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  take  it  up.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  advisable  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
rotten  wood,  and  a  definite  proportion  of  each  used 
for  experimental  purposes. 

You  are  paying  a  fourth  time  for  the  rotten  logs  when 
they  go  through  your  mill,  they  take  up  just  as  much 
room  as  a  good  log  and  use  up  your  cooking  liquids 
uselessly. 

Lastly  you  pay  for  them  in  the  deterioration  of  your 
paper.  So  that  they  are  actually  a  very  great  positive 
loss  and  not  merely  a  negative  loss. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Faull,  I  have  separated  these 
rots  into  five  distinct  classes.  I  have  had  lantern  slides 
made  of  log  sections  showing  these  rots  and  have  pleas- 
ure in  showing  them  to  you  now.  You  will  see  that 
they  are  very  easily  distinguished  and  are  quite  differ- 
ent with  regard  to  their  effect  on  the  paper.  There  are 
four  of  these  rots  which  affect  BaJsam. 

Type  1  is  called  Pig  Rot.  It  is  caused  by  Polyporaus 
Schtoeinitzii  or  Polyporous  balsameous.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic Butt  rot.  Infection  takes  place  in  the  roots  or 
basal  parts  of  the  trunk.  The  decay  starts  in  the  heart 
wood  but  works  outwards  and  eventually  even  the  sap- 
wood  is  involved.  The  trees  become  so  weakened  at  the 
base,  that  they  become  wind  thrown,  the  break  taking 
place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk. 

Ordinarily  this  type  of  rot  does  not  .extend  very  far 
up  into  the  stem  so  that  some  logs  can  almost  always 
be  cut  from  affected  trees.  The  rotten  parts  of  the  tree 
are,  as  you  see,  very  much  discolored.  It  crumbles  into 
powder  form  and  is  absolutely  useless  for  pulp.  Logs 
affected  bj'  this  rot  are  always  sinkers. 

Type  2  is  Feather  Rot  which  is  caused  by  Poria 
subacida  and  is  also  a  butt  rot.  Infection  takes  place 
in  the  roots  or  lower  portion  of  the  trunk  and  works 
up  —  but  usually  only  for  a  short  distance,  and  several 
logs  can  generally  be  obtained  from  an  affected  tree. 
—  The  heart  wood  becomes  yellowish  in  color  and  pitted 
in  concentric  lines  following  the  annual  rings.  The 
rings  of  the  pitted  wood  separate  one  from  another 
and  the  wood  becomes  more  or  less  shredded.  These 
trees  are  often  wind  thrown  and  when  broken  off  this 
pitted  or  shredded  wood  may  be  seen  sticking  up  rather 
like  the  bristles  on  an  old  broom. 

This  rot  is  mostly  responsible  for  what  is  generally 
known  as  Hollow  Rot  and  when  trees  affected  by  it 
become  dry  they  are  extremely  inflammable  and  when 


present  in  large  numbers,  .seriously  increase  the  fire 
danger  in  tlie  woods  and  log  jiile. 

It  does  not  sneni  to  affect  the  color  or  strength  of  the 
jiajier  and  very  few  logs  with  this  rot  are  sinkers. 

Type  3.  Hemlock  Rot  is  by  far  the  most  common  and 
dangerous  of  all  the  heart  rots  of  balsam  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  causing  more  damage  than  any  other  fungus 
in  the  forest.  It  is  ccsting  Canada  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.  —  The  causal  fungus  is  unknown  but  is 
being  closely  investigated. 

Tliis  rot  enters  the  weakened  tops  or  by  waj'  of  dead 
branches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  crown.  It  works 
down  the  trunk  and  it  is  quite  common  to  see  an  attack 
from  the  top  going  down  15  or  20  feet,  then  disappear 
and  further  down  the  trunk  to  find  another  attack 
originating  in  a  broken  branch. 

The  reason  why  this  fungus  has  spread  to  such  an 
enormous  extent  is,  in  my  opinion  that  there  are  such 
a  large  number  of  dead  tops  left  by  the  budworm,  which 
has  killed  the  tops  by  defoliation.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  side  branches  try  to  take  over  the  role  of  top 
but  are  frequently  again  destroyed  by  the  budworm, 
so  that  a  number  of  dead  tops  are  to  be  found  on  the 
trees.  These  dead  tops  are  excellent  points  of  attack 
for  fungi  and  as  I  liave  already  said,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly assisted  to  spread  the  disease.  The  affected 
wood  turns  dark  brown  and  on  a  cut,  especially  when 
wet,  closely  resembles  the  heart  of  hemlock;  hence  the 
name.  This  affected  wood  is,  to  greater  or  less  extent, 
motted  by  patches  which  for  a  time  remain  sounder 
than  the  surrounding  areas. 

The  fibres  of  the  affected  wood  appear  to  remain 
intact  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  case  of  butt  rot, 
so  that  in  the  early  stages  of  decay,  it  woidd  appear 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  affected  by  this  rot 
might  be  utilized  in  your  mills  experiments  to  decide 
to  what  extent  this  wood  is  unuseable  should  be  con- 
menced  at  once.  In  these  and  other  similar  experiments 
there  should  be  close  co-operation  between  the  mills  and 
the  Logging  Divisiou  so  that  the  scalers  may  learn  to 
what  extent  each  kind  of  rot  should  be  accepted. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  most  impor- 
tant —  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  culls  belong  to  this 
class  of  rot  and  more  than  half  these  can  probably  be 
profitably  used  in  the  mill.  The  point  is,  therefore, 
first  to  determine  the  permissable  percentage  and  then 
make  the  scaler  understand  that  only  this  amount  of 
Hemlock  rot  must  be  brought  to  the  "skidways. 

At  present  you  have  no  uniform  system  in  this  mat- 
ter —  some  of  you  cause  all  the  rotten  logs  to  be  hauled 
to  the  river;  others  allow  the  jobbers  to  leave  in  the 
woods  those  logs  which  they  think  the  scalers  will  reject 
but  in  all  eases  far  too  much  rotten  wood  is  hauled  to 
the  river.  If  it  is  laiown  that  a  log  is  too  rotten  to  be 
profitably  used  at  the  mill,  it  should  be  left  in  the 
woods,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  definite  waste  to  leave 
in  the  woods  logs  which  you  know  it  will  pay  you  to 
haul  and  drive. 

Your  scalers  must  be  taught  these  things  and  then 
they  must  explain  to  the  jobbers  what  may  be  hauled 
and  what  must  be  left. 

Type  4  —  Sapwood  Rot  —  This  is  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  fungi  of  a  lichen-like  appearance  and  is  only 
found  in  dead  trees.  Most  of  this  rot  disappears  in  the 
barkers  and  does  not  therefore  adversely  affect  the 
pulp.  The  wood  inside  the  sapwood  is  usually  sound 
except  in  some  eases,  where  it  is  affected  by  the  blue 
stam  timber  fungus  which  discolor  the  paper  and  might 
also  spread  in  the  wood  pile  and  cause  considerable 
damage  as  this  fungus  spreads  with  great  rapidity. 

These  are  the  four  rots  commonly  found  in  balsam 
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and  they  should  be  studied  by  and  known  to  every 
superior  official  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  business. 

The  5th  type  of  rot  is  only  found  in  spruce  and  is 
caused  by  Tramctcs  pini,  and  is  responsible  for  prac- 
tically all  the  rot  in  spruce.  It  may  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  trunk.  In  its  action  the  causal  fungus  first 
dissolves  out  the  lignin,  in  spots,  leaving  areas  of 
bleached  cellulose  threads.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
decay,  the  wood  affected  by  this  fungus  is  useable  for 
pulp.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  America,  in 
states  where  this  fungus  is  very  common,  the  affected 
wood  was  sorted  out  and  under  special  treatment,  a 
very  fine  paper  was  made  from  it. 

I  liopc  I  have  not  tried  your  patience  by  going  too 
much  into  detail  on  this  question,  but  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  you  that  no  apology 
should  be  necessary.  You  must  give  this  matter  more 
attention.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
business  like,  hard  headed  Canadians,  who  in  your  mills 
are  the  last  word  in  efficiency  and  who  are  prepared  to 
spend  many  tliousands  of  dollars  in  inventing  labor 
saving  devices  and  analyse  with  minutest  care  your  raw 
chemicals  etc.,  etc.  can  go  along  as  you  have  been  doing 
and  neglect  the  greatest  of  all  — ^  in  fact  your  only  real 
raw  material  —  your  forests,  and  if  this  conference 
results  in  you  deciding  to  give  the  matter  the  atten- 
tion it  undoubtedlv  deserves  it  will  not  have  been  held 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  SCHOOL  SLATED 
FOR   THREE    RIVERS 

Though  no  official  announcement  is  forthcoming 
before  the  return  of  Premier  Taschereau,  the  Telegraph 
asserts  Quebec  that  the  city  of  Three  Rivers  would  be 
the  chosen  site  for  the  erection  of  the  paper  school,  legis- 
lative provision  for  which  was  made  at  the  last  Session. 

Two  points  had  been  suggested  as  advantageous  for 
such  an  institution,  Shawinigan  and  Three  Rivers.  After 
taking  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  matter  and  interested 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  latter  city  has  been  found  more  suitable 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  school. 

The  school  wiU  be  operated  under  control  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  but  the  pulp  and  paper  mill 
owners  will  co-operate  to  a  great  extent  as  the  insti- 
tution will  supply  them  with  experts  within  a  short  time. 

The  construction  of  the  school  will  start  early  this 
spring  and  will  be  completed  on  time  to  be  in  full 
operation  next  fall. 

The  Forestry  Educational  System  in  this  province, 
which  is  under  tlie  direction  of  Messrs.  Gustave  Piche, 
Chief  Forestry  Engineer  and  Mr.  Avila  Bedard,  his 
assistant,  will  be  a  complete  one. 

The  complete  curriculum  of  the  new  system  will  in- 
clude .study  at  the  present  forestry  school,  the  pulp 
and  paper  school,  and  practical  courses  where  forest 
rangers  will  be  able  to  receive  instructions  regarding 
the  protection  of  forests  against  fires. 

Protection  of  Forests 

The  192."^  program  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  to  reduce  the  losses  through  forest  fire  to  a 
minimum  ha-s  not  yet  been  announced. 

The   closing  of  the  forests,  tli rough   the  issuance   of 

permits,  will,  it  is  stated,  be  revived  this  season.    Last 

year  the  system  i)roduced  good  results. 
•        •         « 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hawkings  of  Price  Bros,  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

Ilollingswortli  and  Whitney  are  tihe  my.sterious  con- 
cern which  has  Ixh'ii  reported  as  about  to  establish  a 
paper  mill  in  Si.  .Slei)hcn,  N.  B.  For  some  months, 
engineers  and  surveyors  have  been  at  work  in  and  about 
St.  Stephen,  investigating  possible  sites  for  a  paper 
mill.  For  some  time  the  identity  of  the  firm  respon- 
sible for  the  investigations  has  been  shrouded  in 
mystery.  St.  Stephen  is  directly  on  the  Maine  border, 
and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  which 
forms  the  international  dividing  line.  Ilollingsworth 
and  Whitney  have  also  taken  over  the  old  Eaton  saw 
mill  property  at   Milltown. 

Pulpwood  operators  have  been  reducing  their  cut  of 
late  weeks,  there  being  somewhat  of  a  glut  on  the  market, 
for  the  present.  The  operators  Ihave  been  hampered 
somewhat  during  the  winter  by  the  excessive  snowfall 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February  especially. 
Some  of  the  operators  have  not  been  able  to  cut  during 
February  at  all  owing  to  the  deep  snow  in  the  woods  of 
New  Brunswick.  Not  only  has  the  work  of  the  horses 
been  impeded  in  the  woods  but  the  men  have  been 
greatly  handicapped.  Some  of  the  operators  did  not 
cut  a  log  during  the  month  of  February.  At  a  number 
of  the  pulpwood  cutting  camps  in  the  New  Brunswick 
woods  the  men  have  been  confined  to  the  camps  for 
days  in  a  period. 

Pulpwood  operators  on  the  nortlh  shore  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  been  the  pioneers  in  cutting  pulpwood  with 
the  aid  of  electric  current.  These  operators  have  been 
utilizing  the  current  from  the  hydro  .station  at  Great 
Falls  on  the  Nepisiguit  River  ^n  Gloucester  County, 
New  Brunswick.  Electric  motors  have  been  installed 
at  the  pulpwood  camps,  and  the  use  of  the  current  has 
been  pronounced  satisfactory  although  tihe  price  seems 
to  be  higher  than  expected.  Hopes  are  held  out  that 
in  the  not  distant  future,  the  price  of  the  current  will 
drop  to  a  more  satisfactory  imit.  Operators  of  lath 
mills  have  also  been  utilizing  the  current  along  the  nortlh 
shore  of  New  Brunswick. 

W.  B.  Snowball,  president  of  the  Snowball  Lumber 
Company  at  Chatham  N.  B.  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Quebec  laws  affecting  manufacturers.  Mr.  Snowball 
has  been  frequently  criticising  the  laws  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  tendency  to  discriminate  against  the  manu- 
facturers .  He  points  out  the  defects  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Workman's  Compensation  Board.  Instead  of 
contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  board  the  woi-kman 
pays  nothing  and  reaps  tihe  reward  at  the  expense  of 
the  manufacturer.  Like  Angus  McLean,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bathurst  Company,  owners  of 
a  pulp  mill  and  a  paper  mill  now  under  construction 
at  Bathurst,  Mr.  Snowball  believes  the  expenses  of  the 
Workman's  Compensation  Board  of  New  Brunswick  are 
really  out  of  all  proportion.  Of  the  money  paid  out  by 
the  board  more  than  sixty  per  cent  goes  under  the  Jiead- 
ing  of  expenses  and  not  benefits.  Mr.  Snowball  has 
often  intimated  that  he  is  considering  the  removal  of 
his  interests  from  New  Brunswick  to  Quebec. 

The  new  paper  mill  of  the  Batfliurst  Company  at  Bath- 
urst is  being  rushed  to  completion  although  the  heavy 
snows  and  bitter  cold  of  this  winter  have  interfered 
considerably  witji  the  construction  operations.  It  is 
felt  however,  despite  the  drawbacks  that  the  mill  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  about  the  first  of  May. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  assure  for  New  Brunswick 
representation  on  the  C.  N.  R.  board  instead  of  having 
the  three  Maritime  provinces  grouped  together  as  at 
present.       Angus  McLean  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  likely 
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Why  Your  Middle-Aged  Men  Quit  Work 


By  CLAUDE  CAMIMJELL 

Research  Assistant   in   JSusincss   Psych-jlogy, 

Indiana  University 

In  "Industrial  Management" 


I  was  tnlkin^'  with  an  industrial  manager  a  few  days 
ago.  "Durin"-  the  last  few  days,"  he  remarked,  "I 
have  had  an  unusually  large  number  of  men  from 
forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age  quit  their  jobs;  and 
they  seemed  to  have  no  definite  reason  for  doing  so  " 

"Thinking  employment  managers  everywhere,"  1 
told  him,  "are  complaining  of  exactly  that  same  sit- 
uation." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  investigation  that  has  been 
made  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Harry  D. 
Kitson,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Indiana  Univer 
sity,  had  this  fact  called  to  his  attention  by  several  in- 
dusti'ial  men.  He  made  an  extended  investigation, 
examining  the  service  records  of  2,500  metal  workers 
and  furniture  men,  who  had  quit  their  jobs.  The  com- 
plete results  of  this  investigation  are  published  in 
"The  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene"  for  September, 
1922." 

"Just  how  did  he  proceed  to  conduct  this  investiga- 
tion, and  what  did  he  find  out?"  the  industrial  man- 
ager asked. 

"The  first  step  was  to  get  the  ages  of  the  men  and 
the  length  of  time  each  had  worked  prior  to  his  resigna- 
tion. The  ages  were  taken  at  the  time  of  hiring  and 
the  length  of  service  was  taken  in  weeks.  The  men 
were  then  classified  into  age  groups  of  five  years  each 
and  the  average  number  of  weeks  for  each  period  were 
calculated.  (See  illustration  page  120). 

"He  found  that  there  was  a  relatively  short  period 
of  service  for  the  men  under  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
on  the  average  aboiit  nine  weeks.  This  is  just  as  we 
should  expect,  because  youth  is  the  time  of  instabilitj', 
of  search  for  the  right  job.  and  of  freedom  from  res- 
ponsibilities." 

"Those  men  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  re- 
mained on  their  jobs  for  a  relatively  long  average  time. 
This  is  easily  understood,  because  at  this  age  men  are 
usually  rearing  children  and  paying  for  a  home,  and 
economic  responsibilities  are  pressing  heavily  upon 
them." 

"As  would  be  expected,  there  was  a  still  greater 
stability  on  the  part  of  those  over  fifty,  who  realize 
that  they  would  have  difficulty  in  securing  another 
job." 

"Between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty  the  in- 
vestigator did  not  find  the  conditions  that  you  would 
expect  at  first  thought.  It  would  seem  that  the  period 
of  service  would  increase  regularly  with  increasing 
age.  Contrary  to  this,  we  find  that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  the  length  of  the  period  of  service  decreases 
and  reaches  a  minimum  between  forty-one  and  fifty. 
This  means  that  the  last  named  period  seems  to  be  a 
very  critical  time  when  the  workers  give  up  their  jobs 
with  unusual  frequency." 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  situation,"  the  industrial 
man  mused,  "Does  Dr.  Kitson  offer  any  explanation 
of  the  probable  causes  of  this  critical  age  period?" 

"Yes,  he  suggests  three  possible  explanations,"  I 
told  him.  "In  the  first  place,  by  the  time  the  laboring 
man  reaches  forty,  his  children  are  usually  old  enough 


to  take  care  of  themselves  or  at  least  to  give  material 
aid  in  supporting  the  family,  and  thus  the  father  may 
feel  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  leaving  one  job  to 
seek  another.  Then,  as  a  man  nears  forty,  he  realizes 
that  the  period  of  declining  strength' is  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  he  feels  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his 
old  age.  If  he  sees  no  future  possibilities  in  his  pres- 
ent job  he  may  leave  it  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
The  other  explanation  suggested  by  Dr.  Kitson  is  that 
there  are  i)Ossibly  some  deep-seated  physiological 
changes  within  the  man  himself." 

"I  happen  to  have  here  in  my  portfolio  a  reprint  of 
this  article  of  Dr.  Kitson 's  and  if  you  like  I  can  read 
what  he  says  about  these  physiological  changes." 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  it,"  the  industrial 
manager  answered. 

I  took  the  paper  from  the  portfolio  and  read,  "Just 
as  woman  at  approximately  the  age  of  forty-five 
undergoes  the  period  of  change  known  as  the  meno- 
pause —  a  period  characterized  by  glandular  and  or- 
ganic adjustments  and  psj'chic  disturbances  more  or 
less  serious  in  character  —  so  the  male  as  he  reaches 
the  same  age  probably  passes  through  a  similar  period. 
Because  the  symptoms  are  not  so  highly  marked  in  the 
male,  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  so  uni- 
versallj-  recognized  even  bj^  the  medical  profession, 
^lendel,  however,  and  Churcli,  called  attention  to  it 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  alleging  that  it  lasts  from 
eighteen  months  to  three  years,  and  manifests  itself 
in  the  following  symptoms :  high  arterial  tension,  di- 
gestive and  intestinal  disorders,  headaches,  quick  fa- 
tigue, oppi-essed  feelings  in  the  chest,  sudden  sensa- 
tions of  an  alarming  nature,  especially  vertigo.  Most 
striking  of  all  are  the  psychic  accompaniments  of  the 
period  an  almost  invariable  tendency  to  mental  in- 
stability, sometimes  leading  to  actual  insanity,  some- 
times consisting  merely  of  what  Freud  calls  an 
'Anxiety-neurosis'  (directed  perhaps,  to  the  period  of 
impotence,  which  is  due  in  ten  or  twenty  years). 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the 
age  at  which  persons  coming  down  with  senile  de- 
mentia begin  to  come  to  state  hospitals  for  mental 
diseases  is  between  forty  and  forty-nine,  and  that  pa- 
tients suffering  from  general  paralysis  are  admitted  in 
greatest  number  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty- 
nine." 

"We  may  reasonably  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  period  in  a  man's  life  when  he  becomes  especially  un- 
settled mentally,  and  that  his  uneasiness  expresses 
Itself  m  the  special  frequency  with  which  men  in- 
cluded in  the  investigation  here  reported  quit  their 
jobs." 

"Probably  no  one  of  the  conditions  is  the  sole  cause 
for  the  readiness  of  workingmen  to  quit  their  jobs 
at  this  age.  Perhaps  all  of  them  have  some  contri- 
buting effect;  at  least  that  is  my  opinion,"  the  indus- 
trial man  said.  "However,  we  practical  men  are  not  so 
much  interested  m  the  reasons  as  we  are  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  fact,  that  middle  aged  men  do  leare 
their  jobs  with  unusual  readiness. 
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"It  seems  to  me  as  though  it  would  be  a  good  policy 
for  us  to  exert  some  added  efforts  for  holding  our 
middle  aged  men  at  work.  There  are  several  things 
that  we  might  do  to  accomplish  this.  We  might  keep  a 
very  vigilent  eye  upon  our  men  and  watch  for  any 
signs  of  restlessness  and  irritability,  and  when  these 
symptoms  of  the  critical  age  appear  they  should  be 
handled  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  The  men  might  be 
given  a  change  of  job  within  the  plant,  more  money, 
added  responsibility,  or  some  goal  to  work  for,  such 
as  the  promise  of  a  better  job  in  the  future.  Again 
we  might  offer  a  prize  of,  say,  one  hundred  dollars  to 
every  man  who  is  fifty  years  old  and  who  has  been 
in  the  service  of  the  company  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
For  my  part,  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can't  devise  some 
system'  by  which  we  can  hold  our  middle  aged  men  at 
work." 


British  Trade   News 

(  From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  February  17,  1923 

Recent  troubles  with  workers  in  the  British  paper 
industry  have  reached  an  amicable  settlement  and 
once  again  peace  reigns  supreme.  These  spasmodic  out- 
breaks cannot  be  helped  where  there  are  paid  agitators, 
but  all  the  same  they  are  most  harmful  by  impeding 
the  work  of  a  mill. 

Newfoundland  Report 

In  the  report  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  year  ended  August  31. 
1922,  the  directors  state  that  after  making  provisions 
for  depreciation  of  buildings,  plant,  machinery,  houses, 
furnishings,  etc., — and  after  charging  interest  on  the 
first  debenture  stock  and  the  8  p.  e.  guaranteed  second 
mortgage  debentures — and  providing  for  income  tax 
and  corporation  profits  tax,  the  profit  was  .£241,563 
2s.  lid. 

The  report  adds  that  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
•of  the  trust  deed,  the  sum  of  £10,000  together  with  the 
amount  of  interest  on  stock  already  cancelled,  has 
been  paid  to  the  trustees  for  the  first  debenture  stock 
holders  and  by  them  expended  in  the  purchase  of  first 
debenture  stock  for  cancellation.  The  directors  ha,ve 
written  off  out  of  profits  the  remaining  balance,  viz., 
.£40,000  of  the  cost  of  issuing  the  £800,000  guaranteed 
;second  mortgage  debentures. 

After  paying  the  preference  dividend,  goes  on  the 
■report,  in  respect  of  the  years  to  August  31,  1920  and 
Augu.st  31,  1921,  and  providing  for  certain  additional 
depreciation  on  sundry  properties  and  additional  de- 
preciation on  steamers,  there  remains  a  balance  of 
.£161,648,  Ss.  8d.  to  be  carried  to  the  balance  sheet  out 
of  which  the  directors  now  propose  paying  the  divi- 
dend to  August  31,  1922  on  the  cumulative  preference 
shares. 

Lord  Northcliffe's  Successor 

(Lord  Northcliffe's  place  as  a  director —  he  was  also 
^ne  of  the  founders  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  De- 
velopment Coy.  Ltd.,, — has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Vynyan  G.  Harmsworth.  Mr.  G.  F.  Lay- 
cock  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Gilmour  of  Grand  Falls  have  also 
been  appointed  directors  of  the  company. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  company  issued  the  annual 
report,  the  iiigh  Court  in  London  sanctioned  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  will  of  Lord  North- 
«liffe.    Under  the  will  the  directors  of  the  Anglo-  New- 


foundland Development  Coy.  Ltd.,  and  the  Imperial 
Paper  Mills,  near  London,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
will  receive  £1,000  each  while  employees  of  3  years 
standing,  not  counting  directors  and  managing  direc- 
tors, will  be  paid  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  3 
months  salary,  wages,  or  commission. 

The  will  further  provides:  "Judging  by  my  experi- 
ence at  the  time  when  "The  Times"  (London)  news- 
paper was  for  sale  and  by  the  fact  that  I  have  declined 
one  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  for  the  shares  of  the 
Associated  Newspaper  Ltd.  there  will  be  undoubtedly 
persons  and  syndicates  who  will  desire  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  these  newspapers  and  the  vast  Newfoundland 
concern  which  embraces  an  area  exceeding  3,000  square 
miles,  to  whom  it  might  not  be  desirable  for  patriotic 
reasons  to  sell  the  same.  I  therefore  direct  my  execu- 
tors to  let  the  final  choice  of  a  purchaser  of  the  said 
shares  rest  with  my  brother,  Viscount  Rothermere,  if 
living,  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter  and 
who  will  not  dispose  of  these  interests  to  any  person 
who  is  not  British  born,  nor  to  any  company  or  syn- 
dicate who  is  not  British." 

In  the  event  of  Viscount  Rothermere  dying  the  ex- 
ecutors are  to  follow  the  course  laid  down. 

[It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  "Pulp  &  Paper  Maga^^ine"  was 
born  within  a  village  or  two  of  where  Lord  Northcliffe 
was  born.  They  adapted  the  same  profession,  journal- 
ism, and  were  old  friends,  as  journalists.] 
Pulp  Imports 

The  official  figures  for  January  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  for  the  month : 
1923  79,863  tons 

1922  48,196  tons 

1921  47,065  tons 

Good  shipments  are  still  arriving  from  Canada. 

The  pulp  market  is  very  firm  and  groundwood  is 
dearer.     Prices  in  London  are  about  as  follows : — 

Bleached  sulphite  £23  1-2;  Easy  bleaching  £16; 
newsprint  quality  (No.  1)  £14;  unbleached  soda  (No  1) 
£14  1-4;  soda  kraft  £14;  groundwood  50  p.  c.  wet 
British  Exports  and  Imports 

During  January  exports  of  paper  and  cardboard 
from  the  British  mills  were  as  follows : — 

1923  335,271  cwts. 

1922  146,915  cwts 
1921  221,467  cwts 

The  imports  reached  981,529  cwts  in  January,  com- 
pared with  688,688  cwts  in  January  1922  and  402,273 
cwts  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1921. 
The  Swedish  Troubles 

Up  to  the  time  I  write  no  information  has  reached 
London  of  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Swedish  mill  owners  and  their  employees.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  settlement  are  in  progress.  The  dispute  has 
naturally  reduced  the  supply  of  pulp  coming  into 
England  and  has  influenced  prices  in  London. 

The  Swedish  Consul-General  in  London  reports  that 
35  mills  making  sulphite  and  16  soda  pulp  mills,  as 
well  as  25  groundwood  pulp  mills  are  affected.  The 
workers  idle  number  close  on  15,000. 

The  Swedish  paper  mills  still  continue  working,  but 
for  how  long  no  one  knows.  ♦ 

Swedish  sellers  of  pulp  in  London  state  that  the 
United  Kingdom  will  for  the  present  have  to  rely  on 
Norway  for  pulp  supplies.  Canadians  should  note  this 
and  watch  the  British  market — it  is  very  important. 

Britishers  are  getting  tired  of  these  Scandinavian 
troubles. 
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EDUCATION  or  BRITISH  PAPER  MAKERS 

Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  secretary  of  the  Paper-makers' 
Association,  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Orifrinal  Society  of  Paiier-makers,  the  \ational  Union 
of  Paper  "Workers,  Printers,  etc.,  and  The;  Amalga- 
raated  Society'  of  Paper -makei-s  on  the  subjeel  of 
Technical  Education.  The  letter,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  unions  concerned,  stated  : 

"T  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Workers'  Education  Committee  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Paper-nuikers'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  in(lucin<>:  workers  in  paper 
mills,  especially  the  young  workers,  to  get  interested 
in  technical  education. 

"In  the  old  days  when  paper-mill  workers  were 
bound  apprentices  they  had  at  least  some  instruction 
from  their  elders  as  to  the  operations  they  were  en- 
gaged upon.  To-day  there  is  no  apprentice  sj-stem  and 
no  regular  means  whereby  the  worker  may  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  operations  on  which  lie  is  engaged. 
Yet  it  is  for  the  good  of  everybody  concerned  that 
every  worker  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  paper-making,  good  for  the  worker  himself,  giving 
him  chance  of  advancement  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have,  and  making  his  work  far  more  interesting 
to  him ;  good  for  the  reputation  of  the  mill  in  which 
he  works,  as  competent  workmen  naturally  make  better 
paper;  and  good  for  the  paper  trade  of  this  country  as 
a  whole,  keeping  up  the  high  reputation  which  British 
paper  has  always  had  all  over  the  world, 

"The  wish  of  the  Workers'  Education  Committee 
is  that  every  worker  who  wishes  to  learn  should  have 
a  chance  to  learn,  and  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ex- 
plain how  and  when  this  can  be  done. 

"To  begin  with,  the  student  must  secure  a  sound 
elementary  education.  If  he  has  forgotten  what  he 
learned  at  the  Council  School,  he  can  attciid  evening 
classes  in  arithmetic,  grammar  and  composition  and 
other  elementary  subjects. 

"If  he  is  well  grounded  in  these  subjects,  and  if 
there  is  a  technical  school  in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
should  attend  classes  in  elementary  chemistry,  physics, 
and  mathematics,  subjects  which  are  taught  in  all 
technical  schools.  These  classes  will  bring  him  to  the 
point  where  he  is  ready  to  start  on  paper-making  tech- 
nical subjects,  and  this  is  the  stage  at  which  difficul- 
ties may  arise.  If  he  is  near  to  one  of  the  chief  paper- 
making  centres,  such  as  Manchester,  Dartford,  Maid- 
stone, Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Grimsliy,  Bury  or  London, 
he  will  find  the  paper-making  courses  are  ready  for 
him.  If  he  is  at  a  distance,  however,  he  "will  find 
himself  in  a  difficulty,  and  the  Technical  Section 
wishes  to  assist  in  such  eases  if  possible.  If  such  a 
worker  will  notify  me,  through  you,  that  he  is  readj' 
to  take  a  coiirse  of  instruction  in  paper-making,  and 
that  he  honestly  intends  to  stick  to  it  —  naturally  we 
do  not  want  to  deal  with  people  who  will  just  make  a 
start  and  then  fall  away  —  I  shall  be  able  to  send 
him  a  set  of  elementary  lectures  on  the  subject,  spe- 
cially written  for  students  of  his  type,  and  put  him 
into  communication  with  a  member  of  the  section  who 
will  undertake  the  duty  of  replying  to  any  queries  he 
may  raise.  By  this  means  we  hope  that  we  may  solve 
the  difficulty  of  the  'lonely  student.' 

"I  am  aware  that  the  operation  of  the  three-shift 
system  makes  it  difficult  for  workers  to  attend  classes 


regularly,   but  if  you   can   let   me    know   of   instances 
wliere  this  arises,   wo  may,   perhaps,  be   able   to   deal 

with  it. 

■'Tile  subjects  on  wliieli  pajiei' making  instruction 
will  be  given  are,  briefly,  as  follows: 

"Raw  materials,  their  chemical  and  structural 
features;  ])rocesses  of  proportion,  boiling,  washing 
and  bleaching;  beating  processes,  construction  and 
working  of  beaters;  dyeing  and  sizing;  the  paper  ma- 
chine and  its  proecs.ses,  calendering  and  glue-sizing; 
proportions  of  steaming;  principles  of  combustion; 
waste  products  and  spent  li(iuors;  soda  recovery;  trade 
u.ses  of  paper;  laboratory  tests,  sample  for  analysis, 
and  testing  of  chcinieal  cpialities.  Textbooks  and 
works  of  reference  arc  Cross  &  Bevan ;  Practical  Paper- 
making — G.  Clapperton  (exclusive  chapter  on  ma- 
chines) ;  Treatise  on  Paper-making — Hofman. 

"T  trust  that  your  executive  will  be  prepared  to 
join  hands  with  the  Technical  Section  in  a  whole- 
hearted endeavoui'  to  enable  every  worker  to  secure  a 
liberal  education  in  the  art  and  science  of  paper- 
making." 

Arrangements  For  Country  Paper  Mill  Workers 

This  letter,  Mr.  Foster,  in  forms  The  Paper  Maker, 
has  borne  good  fruit  and  results  up  to  date  have 
proved  most  encouraging.  The  Joint  Industrial  Coun- 
cil have  received  a  scheme  for  the  arrangement  for 
postal  instruction  of  workers  in  country  districts  who 
are  unable  to  attend  classes.  About  twenty  students 
have  now  been  placed  on  the  list  and  a  well-known 
mill  chemist  has  prepared  a  set  of  elementary  lectures, 
copies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  students. '  Members 
of  the  Executive  committee  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  have  volunteered  to 
act  as  postal  tutors,  each  having  a  number  of  students. 
These  tutors  will  answer  enquiries  and  help  solve  dif- 
ficulties. 


FORTY-ONE   STXJDENTS   ALREADY 

Our  last  report  from  Mr.  T.  L.  Crossley,  Avho  is  in- 
troducing_  the  courses  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  in 
the  Spanish  River  Mills,  announces  an  enrollment  to 
date  of  41  students.  The  youngest  is  18  vears  old,  and 
the  oldest  is  60.  The  17  students  at  the  Espanola  mill 
are  planning  to  organize  a  Student  Club.  This  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  might  well  be  followed  in  other 
places  where  there  are  a  number  of  students. 

Mr.  Edraond  Piche  is  introducing  the  courses  in  the 
mills  in  Britisli  Columbia.  On  his  way  West,  he  stopped 
at  Dryden,  Ont.  and  enrolled  seven  students  among 
employees  of  the  Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 


STUDENTS'  QUESTION  BOX 

Don't  be  bashful!  If  you  want  to  know  about  some- 
thing, a.sk.  If  you  know  the  answer  to  a  publi.shed 
question,  send  it  in. 

File  No.  1  (a)  What    causes    "pitch"   trouble    on    a 
news  machine? 

(b)  Is  this  due  to  variation   in  the  wood 

used? 

(c)  Is  it  due  to  material  always  present  in 

the  digester,  but  rendered  trouble- 
some at  times  by  different  condi- 
tions of  cooking  or  handling  in  the 
blow  pit? 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  PAPER  MILL  IN  THE  WEST 

Six  years  of  iinlustri;il  aclivity  mark  tlie  progress 
of  tin- "  Provincial  Papor  Mills,  himilpd.  Port  Arthur. 
Since  the  company  took  over  the  pulp  mill  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Pulp  &  I'aiiP'"  Company  in  1917.  the  plant  has 
extended  from  a  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
proposition  to  a  two  and  a  half  million  dollar  industry. 
The  achievement  of  this  wonderful  record  was  made 
possible  by  the  application  of  knowledge  and  the  fore- 
sight into"  the  future  demands  of  the  pnlp  and  paper 
consumers  in  Canada  and  the  Pnited  States. 

While  the  history  of  the  Port  Arthur  Division  of  one 
of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  concerns  in  the  Do- 
minion dates  back  to  1917,  the  official  opening  of  the 
pulp  mill  did  not  take  place  until  April  12,  1918,  when 
a  banquet  was  held  in  the  Prince  Arthur  hotel  at 
which,  from  the  first  product  from  the  plant,  was  made 
souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  announced  they  were  ready  to  commence  con- 
struction of  a  one  machine  paper  mill.  A  little  more 
than  a  vear  ago  the  site  on  which  the  huge  buildings 
of  the  mill  now  stand  was  a  pile  of  rock.  Eight  months 
ago  workmen  commenced  assembling  the  forms  for  the 
paper  mill  buildings. 

Well  Equipped  Mill 
To  go  into  detail  of  the  workings  of  the  big  mill  or 
to  describe  the  many  features  that  label  it  the  best 
equipped  in  the  Dominion  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  space,  but  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  plant  to  the  community  figures  may  be  given. 
This  is  quoted  from  the  Port  Arthur  Ne^as  Chronicle. 
The  total  cost  of  the  mill  is  approximately  .$2,500,000. 
The  pulp  mill  plant  has  been  increased  by  fifteen 
tons  daily,  to  turn  out  book  grade  ground  wood. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  paper  mill  the  Com- 
pany shipped  fifty  percent  of  the  output  of  sulphite  to 
home  plants  and  exported  fifty  percent  to  American 
mills.  The  plant,  in  operation,  will  decrease  the  export 
by  twenty-five  percent. 

Thirty  Tons  a  Day 
The  one  machine — and  there  is  space  for  one  more  of 
equal  capacity — will  turn  out  thii-ty  tons  of  finished 
product  during  the  twenty  four  hour  period. 

Some  of  the  finished  product  will  be  exported  to 
the  United  States,  but  the  greater  proportion  will  be 
sold  in  Canada,  which  will  considerably  decrease  the 
importations  from  the  United  States. 

The  plant  is  capable  of  turning  out  "rotogravure" 
paper  such  as  used  by  many  of  the  big  Eastern  dailies. 

The  mill's  output  for  the  coming  year  has  been  con- 
tracted for. 

The  machine  for  the  mill  was  l)uilt  in  Canada  as  was 
a   greater  portion  of  the   equipment. 

The  actual  operating  force  of  the  mill  will  total  300, 
exclusive    of   the    woods   department.    The    woods   de- 
partment will  take  care  of  an  additional  250. 
The  monthly  payroll  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

Some  Statistics 
Water  supplied  to  the  mill   through  the  company's 
pumping  plant  is  estimated   at  16.500.000  gallons  per 
twenty-four  hours,  or  three  times  the  amount  pumped 
by  the  Corporation  to  suf)ply  the  entire  city. 

750  tons  of  China  clay  was  impoi'ted  from  the  Eng- 
lish China  Clay  Comj^any.  in  England,  for  the  mill. 
'  Sulphur  is  supplied  from   Louisiana,  U.  S.  A. 

Lump  alum  comes  from  Clevcdand.  sizing  from  Free- 
man.   Ontario;   limestone    from    Stonewall.    Manitoba; 
coloring  from  Delawai'c,  and  lime  from  Winnipeg. 
One  of  the  big  features  of  the  plant  is  the  use  of  the 


li(iuid  chlorine..  The  chlorine  is  used  in  the  Bellmer 
bleaching  .system  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  system  of 
its  kind  to  be  used  in  the  Dominion.  The  system  can 
bleach  sixty  tons  of  pulp  daily. 

The  paper  machine  is  the  most  modern  constnu!tion, 
having  the  Ilarland  electric  drive,  with  electricty  sup- 
plied by  a  Fraser  &  Chalmers'  steam  turbine  generator. 
The  drive  was  built  in  England  and  the  motor  sup- 
plied by  the  English  Electric  Company.  The  machine 
is  entirely  automatic  and  electrically  controlled. 

The  paper  mill  was  designed  by  II.  S.  Taylor  Com- 
pany Limited,  Montreal,  with  II.  P.  Crowell  as  resi- 
dent engineer.  The  construction  of  the  buildings  was 
done  by  W.  J.  Trimble,  of  Toronto. 

Officials  of  the  Company 

The  officials  of  the  company  are : 

I.  H.  Weldon,  President. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
T.  A.  Weldon,  vice-President. 

The  men  who  will  have  charge  of  the  operation  of 
the  local  plant  are  : ' 

A.  G.  Pounsford.  General  j\Ianager. 

A.  G.  Ilinske.  General  Superintendent. 

L.  F.  Knickerbocker,   Papermill  Superintendent. 

C.  A.  Gardner,  Woods'  Superintendent. 

L.  Fiess,  Assistant  Woods'  Superintendent. 

H.   M.  Lewis,  Engineer. 

A.  G.  Scott,  Accountant. 

W.  Gray,  Assistant  Accountant. 

S.  Blucier.  Master  Mechanic. 

D.  White.  Chief  Timekeeper. 
W.  Morris,  Purchasing  Agent. 
H.  Stafford,  Chief  Electrician. 

R.  Lyons,  Night  Superintendent  of   Pulpmill. 

II.  Hubert,  Night  Superintendent  of  Paper  Mill. 
J.  Campbell,  Storekeeper. 

C.  McLeod,  General  Woods'  Foreman. 


SCARCITY  OF  MATERIALS 

New  York,  Feb.  28,  —  "Increasing  difficulty  in  se- 
curing adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials  is  the  feature 
of  the  present  situation  of  the  paper  industry,"  saj-s 
the  monthly  business  review  of  The  Paper  and  Pulp 
Industry,  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  to  its  members. 

"With  a  good  volume  of  orders  for  most  grades,  there 
is  a  growing  shortage  of  all  the  basic  raw  materials, 
from  pulp  all  along  the  line  through  waste  paper  into 
the  supplies  of  chemicals. 

"The  Swedish  pulp  and  pajier  mill  strike,  which  has 
now  become  a  complete  lockout,  not  only  in  the  paper 
industry,  but  also  in  the  great  lumber  industry,  has 
added  to  the  complications  of  the  situation. 

"There  is  also  a  stiffening  tendency  in  the  domestic 
labor  market,  as  far  as  paper  is  concerned,  and  several 
increases  have  been  granted  in  various  mills  in  the 
leading  paper  making  districts.  The  labor  situation 
has  not  entirely  cleared,  even  with  the  granting  of 
some  increases,  running  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  in  some 
mills. 

"With  the  raw  material  situation  such  as  it  is,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  paper  manufacturer  will 
have  an  uphill  fight  for  many  months  ahead.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  adequate  supplies  of  the  essential 
raw  materials  bids  fair  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease. 
In  addition  to  this  phase  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
paper  industry  finds  itself  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  new 
,\-ear,  the  American  manufacturer  finds  himself  facing 
keen  foreign  competition." 
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HOWARD  SMITH  TALKS  ON  ANTIPODES 

As  intimated  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith, 
president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
has  returned  to  Montreal  after  a  four  months'  trip  to 
the  Orient  and  tlie  Antipodes.  Mr.  Smitii  visited  Japaji, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  tiie  Philippines,  Fiji  and 
Honolulu.  The  visit  was  mainly  for  business  purposes, 
and  in  that  connection  he  returns  with  very  favorable 
impre.ssions  of  the  prospects  for  the  extension  of  Cana 
dian  trade  in  some  of  the  countries  he  visited.  He  met 
with  a  very  cordial  reception,  especially  in  Japan.  New 
Zealand   and  Australia. 

In  an  interview  witli  a  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Mr.  Smith  stated:  "There 
is  a  good  business  to  be  done  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
are  extreme. y  friendly  to  Canadians,  and  I  was  most 
courteously  received.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our 
business  in  certain  lines  of  paper  can  be  considerably 
increased.  The  Japanese  are  manufacturing  large  quan- 
tities of  paper  and  this  wiA,  no  doubt,  be  increased, 
but  I  believe  that  we  can  substantially  augment  our 
trade  with  that  country.  Although  China  is  a  vast 
country  with  a  tremendous  population,  the  consumption 
of  paper  is  not  high ;  there  is  business  to  be  done,  but 
its  rate  of  expansion  is  problematical.  Canada  cannot 
do  anvthing  in  the  Philippine  Is.ands  bv  reason  of  the 
tariff." 

"I  was  greatly  impressed  with  Australia  and  its  pos- 
sibilities. It  is  a  fine  countr\-,  prosperous,  and  with  a 
great  future.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton,  which  I  am  satisfied  can  be  grown  to 
advantage.  The  only  question  which  is  likely  to  affect 
the  industry  is  labor.  Can  cotton  be  grown  profitably 
with  the  aid  of  white  labor?  As  you  know,  the  Austra- 
lians will  not  allow  b.ack  labor,  and  the  point  arises  as 
to  whether  a  successful  industry  can  be  built  up  with- 
out that  labor.  I  visited  all  the  principal  cities  except 
in  the  West.  Sjdney  Harbor  is  the  finest  I  have  seen, 
with  shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Both  Syd- 
ney and  Melbourne  are  very  fine  cities.  The  peop.e  in 
Australia  have  great  sporting  instincts,  and  sports  of 
all  kinds  are  carried  out. 

'"The  policy  of  Australia  is  to  protect  manufacturing 
to  the  limit.  The  people  will  make  ever\-thing  they 
possibly  can,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  home  iudus- 
ti'ies.  I  believe  they  will  extend  their  wool  growing  and 
wi.l  grow  more  of  the  primary  products.  From  the 
railway  point  of  view,  the  lines  are  somewhat  handi- 
capped, owing  to  the  three  gauges  in  existence,  but  this 
will  be  remedied. 

"As  regards  Canada,  personallj',  I  received  the 
greatest  courtesj-  in  Australia.  Xo  people  could  be 
more  hospitable  than  they  were.  In  the  matter  of  trade, 
Australia  gives  great  Britain  a  preference  which  is  not 
enjov-ed  by  Canada.  The  people  are  very  loyal  to  great 
Britain,  it  is  a  loj-altj-  more  to  the  Old  Country  than 
to  the  Empire.  The  ostensible  reason  for  not  extend- 
ing the  preference  to  Canada  was  that  this  country 
was  largely  built  up  bj'  American  capital,  and  that  a 
preference  to  Canada  is  equivalent  to  a  preference  to 
the  United  States.  This  idea  has  been  fostered  in  the 
interests  of  certain  British  manufacturers,  and  as  an 
example  of  this  class  of  propaganda,  I  might  refer  to 
a  circular  sent  to  British  M.P's  by  the  British  Empire 
Producers,  whose  chairman,  Mr.  B.  H.  Morgan,  recently 
visited  Canada.     This  circular  states: 


"Canada  is  being  made  the  venue  of  branch  fac- 
tories from  the  United  States,  and  these  factories, 
which  are  bringing  returns  to  American  capital,  have 
the  same  advantage  in  regard  to  the  preference  as 
purely  Canadian  or  British-Canadian  concerns.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  have 
some  special  consideration.  Foreign  tariffs  are  dou 
bled  against  them,  and  dumping  continues.  The  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act  might  be  some  defence 
if  it  were  property  worked,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
Government  and  public  body  contracts  of  all  kinds 
should  be  confined  to  Empire  firms,  using  Empire 
materials,  and  to  secure  this  a  substantial  margin  of 
preference  in  tendering  should  be  given  in  all  cases". 

Mr.  Howard  Smith  continued:  "In  my  opinion  a 
mistake  was  made  by  (lanada  in  giving  Great  Britain 
a  special  preference.  In  giving  a  preference  we  should 
have  made  it  an  Empire  preference  provided  there  is 
an  adjustment  of  the  Australian  tariff.  Canadian 
manufactm-ers  of  paper  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  large  trade  with  Australia.  There  are  certain 
lines  of  our  paper  which  they  can  buy  with  consider- 
able advantage.  A  large  amount  of  Scandinavian  pa- 
lmer is  being  sold  in  Australia,  and  the  British  manu- 
facturers are  also  making  great  efforts  to  secure  or- 
ders for  all  classes  of  paper,  the  preference  of  course 
being  a  favorable  factor.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  developing  general  trade 
between  Canada  and  Australia,  but  these  can  only  be 
adequately  exploited  by  solving  the  tariff  j)roblem. 

"Xew  Zealand  impressed  me  as  a  splendid  country. 
There  is  a  great  market  for  Canadian  productions, 
and  we  can  also  use  more  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
commodities.  I  beleive  that  Australia  could  sell  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  her  fruits  here  if  the  trade 
were  energetically  pushed.  Our  company  sends  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  paper  to  New  Zealand,  and  there 
are  prospects  of  its  being  increased.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  preference  is  Empire  wide. 

"My  trip  proved  a  source  of  great  pleasure.  I  came 
back  with  an  impression  of  the  unbounded  loyalty  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  Great  Bi-itain,  and  a 
confirmed  personal  attachment  to  the  Empire." 


BERTRAMS,   102  YEARS  OLD 

What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  belong  to  a  firm 
that  has  a  record  of  more  than  a  century  of  faithful 
service.  Such  is  briefly  the  story  of  Bertrams  Limited 
(Established  1S21),  Engineers,  St.  Catherine's  Works, 
Sciences,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  The  original  Mr.  Ber- 
tram established  this  concern  several  years  before  the 
first  Fourdrinier  machine  was  set  up  on  this  contin- 
ent, so  they  have  been  making  paper  machinery  since 
before  the  indastry  on  this  side  entered  the  modern 
era. 

Bertrams  Ltd.  are  celebrating  their  Centenarv  bv 
the  publication  of  the  most  elaborate  catalog  of  paper 
making  machinery  we  ever  saw,  and  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  printing  and  binding.  There  are  152  plates 
illustrating  a  great  variety  of  equipment. 

Our  compliments  and  congratulations  to  Bertrams 
Limited;  may  their  second  century  be  more  successful 
than  the  first. 
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HOWAUD  SMITH  ANNUAL  REPORT  IS 
IMPROVEMENT 

The  annual  report  for  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  for  1922,  indicates  the  strong  disposition  of 
that  industry  to  come  back  to  its  own  after  the  period 
of  deflation  had  worked  its  worst.  The  gross  sales 
show  an  increase  of  close  to  *1,000,00()  at  $3,908,246 
and  the  earnings  amounted  to  $693,530  a  gam  of 
slightly  over  $80,000  over  1921. 

After  bond  interest  and  preferred  dividends  there 
was  a  balance  of  $375,589  available  for  the  common 
stock  representing  slightly  over  10  per  cent,  before 
depreciation  or  other  deductions  for  reserves  and  trade 
mark  written  off.  This  compares  with  9.70  per  cent, 
on  the  common  in  the  preceding  year. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  the  president,  in  his  report  to  the 
shareholders  reports  that  sales  for  the  year  amounting 
to  $3,908,246  being  an  increase  of  $999,702  over  the 
previous  year.  The  net  earnings  on  the  year's  busi- 
ness, as  shown  by  the  statements,  amounted  to  $693,- 
540.'  After  providing  for  bond  interest  and  preferred 
stock  dividends,  there  remains  a  balance  of  $447,- 
298.23  available  for  distribution.  From  this,  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  have  been  de- 
clared. The  Company  is  in  a  strong  liquid  position,  and 
tlie  ratio  of  assets  to  the  fimded  debt  is  most  satis- 
factory. I      1  •   u     J. 

The  plants  have  all  been  maintained  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  The  electrolytic  bleach  plant  at 
Cornwall,  has  been  completed,  and  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  last  July,  producing  all  the  bleach  used  m 
tlie  pulp  mill.  The  groundwood  plant  at  Crabtree  Mills 
was  also  completed.  On  account  of  the  heavy  demand 
for  grades  of  paper,  in  which  this  product  is  used,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  add  another  grinder.  This 
is  expected  to  have  in  operation  very  shortly. 

The  directors  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
start  operations  on  the  Gaspe  limits  and  get  out  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  pulpwood  for  the  company's  require- 
ments for  1923.  This  work  is  being  proceeded  with, 
and  to  handle  the  season's  cut,  the  saw  mill  and  bark- 
ing plant  at  Sandy  Beach,  Gaspe,  have  been  thoroughly 

overhauled. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  export  business,  re- 
peat orders  are  continually  being  received,  and  the 
product  and  handling  of  some  favorably   commented 

upon.  .  . 

The  substantial  balance  after  the  provision  tor 
dividends  on  both  preferred  and  common  stocks,  added 
to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year  enabled  the 
management  to  make  provision  for  various  reserves 
and  tlie  reduction  of  trade  mark  and  registered  brand 
accounts  and  cary  forward  $16,065  to  profit  and  loss 
account. 


i-'alU,   i\M\l.,   in    11)14  he  was  appointed  General  Man- 
ager, and  later  Vice-President  of  the  Company. 


WILLIAM  SCOTT 


We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Scott, 
J  P.  M.E.,  I.e.,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Anglo  Newfoundland  Development  Co.  Ltd., 
Grand  Falls,  Nfd.  Mr.  Scott  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  nearly  three  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  spending  the"  winter  at  Southsea,  England.  He 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  in  that  capacity  was  engaged 
(luite  extensively  on  railroad  construction  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland.  From  1905  to  1914  he  was  Chief 
Kn<'ineer  on  the  development  of  the  hydro-electric 
plant  and  construction  of  the  huge  paper  mill  of  the 
Anglo  Newfoundland  Development  Co.  Ltd.,  at  Grand 


CONTRACT  FOR  KENOGAMI  DAM  AWARDED 

The  contract  for  the  damming  of  the  Chicoutimi  and 
Sable  Rivers  in  Kenogami,  Lake  St.  John,  was  awarded 
last  week  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Construction  Company,  of 
Montreal  and  Halifax,  at  $985,000.  This  tender  was 
the  lowest  one  received  by  the  Running  Streams  Com- 
mission. 

The  enterprise  represented  by  the  dam,  is  the  most 
considerable  one  of  its  kind  undertaken  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  Gouin  Dam  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  realization  will  mean  the  all  the  year  round 
operation  of  the  Price  Bros,  and  Chicoutimi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  and  subsidiaries  in  the  Lake  St.  John 
district.  With  liuge  contracts  on  hand  for  several  years 
tliose  lumber  interests  were  being  greatly  handicapped 
in  tlie  winter  montlis  or  during  periods  of  dronght 
through  the  difficulty  in  operating  their  mills.  In 
winter  the  ice  would  interfere  with  the  installation  and 
reduce  the  water  available,  while  iu  the  fall,  unless  the 
rains  had  been  sufficiently  heavy  the  water  supply 
was  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  mills. 

In  addition  to  this  the  population  in  those  districts 
were  suffering  from  the  instabi.ity  of  work.  There  is 
a  population  of  over  15,000  working  men  in  the  Lake 
St.  John  and  Chicoutimi  district,  who  depend  upon 
the  activity  in  the  pulp   and  lumber  industry. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Provincial  Government  and 
the  two  principal  firms  interested  in  the  waters  of 
the  Chicoutimi  and  Sable  Rivers  got  into  conference  on 
the  matter  and  within  a  few  months  the  arrangements 
were  completed.  Notlnvithstauding  the  fact  that  the 
Grande  Decharge  Barrage,  (which  is  to  cost  $30,000,000 
when  completed)  was  being  built  in  that  region,  the 
Governmeut,  after  obtaining  sufficient  guarantees,  asked 
the  Running  Streams  Commission  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  Kenogami  dam  enterprise.  A  few 
weeks  ago  tenders  were  sought  and  the  various  prices 
submitted  show  that  the  work  was  possible  at  even  a 
lower  cost  than  was  originally  expected. 

Eight  tenders  were  submitted  to  the  Running  Streams 
Commission  and  three  of  them,  the  lowest  three  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Provincial  Cabinet 
which  held  six  sittings  to  adjudicate  upon  the  matter. 
Finally  on  March  1  an  order  in  council  was  passed  by 
the  Cabinet  awarding  the  contract  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
Construction  Co.  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  Province  signed  it. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  work 
must  be  completed  on  the  1st  of  Novemlber  1924.  How- 
ever, on  recoinineudation  of  the  engineers,  it  was  de- 
cided that  in  tlie  spring  of  1924  the  reservoir  must  be 
advanced  sufficiently  to  reach  cut  108  out  of  a  total 
elevation  set  at  115.  This  has  been  added  in  the  con- 
tract so  as  to  allow  the  storing  of  the  waters  of  the 
spring  of  1924  in  order  to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall 
of  that  same  year  and  during  the  winter  of  1924-25. 
Had  this  specification  not  been  added  the  reservoir 
1925  and  the  winter  of  1926,  because  water  of  the 
would  have  been  of  hardly  any  use  before  the  fall  of 
spring  1925  would  have    been  the  first  to  be  stored. 


ABSTRACT  BULLETIN  WANTED 

The  Editor  has  requests  for  copies  of  the  Technical 
Section  Abstract  Bulletin,  pages  33-40,  1921.  If  any 
readers  have  copies  they  are  worth  25  cents  each. 
Please  mail  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


March  8,  1923 
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The  Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  have  purchased 
the  St.  Casimir.  P.  Q..  plant  of  il.  A.  Grandbois,  who 
operated  timber  limits  and  mills  in  the  Abitibi  dnrin-; 
the  present  season. 

H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited,  engineers,  Montreal,  have  ob- 
tained an  order  to  rebuild  the  board  mill  of  the  South- 
ern Novelty  Company.  Hartsvillc.  South  Carolina. 

The  lumber  trade  in  Eastern  Canada  is  very  buoy- 
ant. Business  is  quite  brisk,  and  priees  are  moving  up- 
wards. This  is  clue  to  heavy  orders,  especially  for 
American  account,  combined  with  a  scai'city  of  dry 
stock.  Firms  have  many  orders  which  they  cannot 
fill.  Spruce  is  very  firm,  and  hardwoods  have  taken 
quite  a  .jump.  The  anticipated  heavy  cut  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  will  fall  short  of  expectations,  conse- 
quent on  abnormal  snowstorms  making  it  impossible 
to  get  out  the  logs.  In  the  "West  the  mills  are  full  up 
with  export  orders,  with  the  result  that  prices  have 
been  further  advanced. 

Price  Bros,  and  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  and  Paper  will 
benefit  from  the  damming  of  the  Chicoutimi  &  Sable 
Rivers,  a  contract  for  this  work  having  been  let  by  the 
Quebec  Government  last  week  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Con- 
struction Co. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Sabbaton  and  Mr.  George  Chahoon,  Jr., 
last  week  visited  the  plant  of  the  Dryden  Paper  Com- 
pany, Ont.  Mr.  Sabbaton  has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  managing  director  of  the  company  and  Mr. 
Chahoon  a  director. 

Considerable  expansion  of  the  Ontario  Government's 
reforestation  nurseries  was  foreast  in  the  Ontario  Leg- 
islature last  week  by  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman,  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  During  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  a  bill  to  empower  his  department  to  ex- 
propriate lands  for  nursery  or  reforestation  purposes 
the  Minister  stated  that  the  capacity  of  the  Norfolk 
nurseries  had  been  doubled  four  times  during  the  last 
year  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  go  ahead  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  bill  secured 
second  reading  without  division. 

William  Chew,  one  of  Midland's  most  respected 
citizens,  and  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  pulp  wood  industry  in  that  town,  died  in  Toronto 
on  Feb.  18  after  a  brief  illness.  The  late  Mr.  Chew 
was  born  in  York  County  in  1847  and  went  to  Midland 
about  fifty  years  ago,  he  being  one  of  the  family  of 
brothers  who  were  so  largely  and  so  closely  identified 
with  Midland's  pioneer  industry,  that  of  lumber  and 
pixlpwood.     A  widow  and  one  daughter  survive. 

There  was  offered  on  the  Toronto  market  last  week 
a  $395,000  issue  of  6  per  cent  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
bonds  due  May  1,  1940.  At  the  sale  price  of  99,  the 
return  to  the  investor  is  6.10  per  cent.  The  bonds  are 
payable  in  Toronto,  New  York  and  Montreal.  Last 
year  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Limited,  sold  $600,000 
in  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  Port  Arthur  plant.  As  the  expense 
incurred  in  construction  exceeded  the  $600,000  raised, 
the  balance  was  met  out  of  earnings.  The  company 
proposes  to  replenish  working  capital  bj^  the  proceeds 
of  the  present  issue,  which  was  all  taken  up  shortly 
after  being  put  on  the  market. 


The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  of  H.  F.  E. 
Kent.  President  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, will  regret  to  learn  that  he  is  ill  at  his  home 
in  Toronto. 

George  Winlow,  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Toronto,  spent  some  days  last  week  in  Montreal  on 
business. 

Edward  F.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Merritton, 
Ont.,  and  also  President  of  Edward  P.  Farley  &  Co., 
Chicago,  was  a  caller  on  the  paper  trade  in  Toronto 
last  week. 

The  Barber-Ellis  Company,  Limited,  manufacturers 
of  envelopes,  etc.,  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the 
head  office  of  the  company  on  Adelaide  Street,  To- 
ronto, on  Feb.  16th  when  the  annual  statement  for 
1922  showed  a  satisfactory  increase  in  business  over 
that  of  1921.  Although  sales  were  just  about  the 
same  as  the  previous  year,  it  was  satisfactory  to  note 
that  bad  debts  were  considerably  less,  while  the  out> 
look  for  the  present  year  in  the  envelope  business  was 
pronounced  as  particularly  bright.  John  E.  Ellis  was 
re-elected  President :  F.  M.  Ellis  Vice-President  and 
S.  Holt,  Secretary-Treasurer.  All  of  the  directors 
were  re-elected  Representatives  from  the  company's 
Iiranches  in  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  other  Western 
points  attended  the  meeting. 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay.  Limited,  who  have  had  their 
executive  and  sales  offices  in  the  Empire  Building  on 
Wellington  Street,  Toronto,  have  moved  into  new 
quarters  in  the  General  Assurance  Building  at  357  Bav 
Street,  room  800. 

The  sympathy  of  many  in  the  paper  trade  in  Toron- 
to was  extended  to  Major  J.  R.  Bell,  of  Business  Sys- 
tems and  an  official  of  the  Purchasing  Agents  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  in  the  death  of  his  father.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Bell,  which  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week. 

The  many  friends  in  the  Toronto  paper  trade  of 
V.  T.  Haney,  Toronto  representative  of  the  Rolland 
Paper  Company,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Building,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  progressing  favorably  in 
hospital  following  an  operation,  although  it  will  be 
perhaps  several  weeks  before  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume duty. 

F.  H.  Anson,  President  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  who  was  in  Toronto  last  week,  stated 
that  if  some  arrangemient  was  not  come  too  soon  with 
the  Ontario  Government  for  the  development  of  more 
power,  it  might  be  necessary  to  close  down  the  mill 
partially  and  run  on  part  time. 

L  H.  Weldon,  President,  and  S.  F.  Duncan,  Secre- 
tary, of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  left  To- 
ronto last  week  for  Port  Arthur  to  be  present  at  the 
starting  of  the  new  book  paper  machine  in  the  new 
mill.  It  is  expected  that  the  machine  will  be  running 
before  the  close  of  the  present  week  and  actively 
turning  out  paper. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Company  of 
Winnipeg,  who  has  been  spending  some  time  in  To- 
ronto in  connection  with  the  taking  over  of  the  Buntin. 
Reid  Company's  paper  business,  has  returned  to  Winni- 
peg. 
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With  power  to  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  cardboard,  paper  and  other  similar  ma- 
terials, Greenways,  Tjimited,  with  headipiarters  at 
Windsor,  and  an  authorized  capital  of  $20,000,  has 
been  granted  Ontario  incorporation.  The  provisional 
directors  are  .  E.  Greenway.  K.  ('.  Greene  and  B.  M. 
Woodward,  all  of  I^ondon,  Ont. 

A  charter  just  granted  to  Trafalgar  Lumber,  Lim- 
ited, of  Oakville,  Ont.,  authorizes  the  company  to 
maniifacture  and  deal  in  luuibcr  and  pulpwood.  The 
authorized  capital  is  $100,000. 

W.  N.  Ilurlburt,  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
George  H.  Mead  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  a  caller 
at  the  office  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
in  Toronto  last  week. 

The  head  office  of  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto,  report  that  the  second  newsprint 
machine  in  their  new  plant  at  Fort  William  is  sub- 
stantially erected  now  and  that  about  the  middle  of 
March  should  see  it  in  operation.  No.  1  machine  is 
working  satisfactorily. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association  in  Toronto  on 
Feb.  27th  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  co-operate 
in  a  proposed  safety  week  covering  the  whole  of  On- 
tario. Secretary-Engineer  A.  P.  Costigane  was  author- 
ized to  take  any  steps  necessary  in  co-operation  with 
other  safety  organizations  to  carry  the  project  through. 
This  safety  week  will  cover  all  phases  of  accident  pre- 
vention including  safety  in  the  homes,  in  the  .streets, 
and  highways,  at  the  schools  and  in  the  industries. 

Port  Arthur  papers  to  hand  give  considerable  space 
to  what  is  described  as  a  unique  and  brilliant  social 
event  in  that  city  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  17  when,  to 
mark  the  opening  of  the  new  book  paper  mill,  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  were  hosts  at  a  ball 
in  the  new  building,  at  which  many  miinicipal  offi- 
cials and  others  from  both  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam, together  with  railway  officials  and  many  other 
gue.sts  were  present.  The  20,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  was  thronged  with  dancers,  the  guests  being 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pounsford,  on  behalf  of  the 
company.  The  event  proved  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
one  for  tlie  several  hundred  guests  present  and  Presi- 
dent Weldon  was  heard  to  remark  afterwards  that  if 
b.y  any  chance  the  company  failed  to  make  paper  at 
the  mill  it  would  be  devoted  to  social  purposes.  As  the 
mighty  i)aper  machine  is  to  be  started  this  month  there 
is  little  hope  of  the  social  aspiration  of  a  lot  of  young 
people  in  Port  Arthur  being  gratified  in  this  respect. 
The  officers  of  the  company  largely  responsible  for 
the  affair  were:  A.  G.  Ponunsford,  General  Manager; 
L.  F.  Kniclcerbocker,  Superintendent  of  the  Pulp  Mill : 
A.  G.  Ilinzke,  Superintendent  of  the  Paper  Mill:  H.  P. 
Crowell,  Consulting  Engineer:  H.  M.  Lewis,  Engineer: 
W.  Morris,  Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Gardner,  Woods 
Superintendent:  A.  G.  Scott,  Accountant  and  W.  Gray, 
Assistant  Accountant. 

The  International  Paper  Company  are  interested 
in  the  power  development  at  Gres  Falls,  Three  Rivers, 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  St.  Maurice 
Power  Company-,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Shawinigan 
Companj-.  The  International  Paper  Company  are 
owners  of  La  Gabelle  Forges  Rapids,  which  form  part 
of  the  development. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  has  returned  to  Montreal 
from  liis  extended  business  visit  to  China,  Japan  and 
Australia. 


Business  is  surely  good  with  the  Engineering  and 
Jlachine  Works  of  Canada.  Their  shops  are  running 
every  minute  and  will  soon  be  obliged  to  operate  both 
night  and   days  shifts. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  "Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada"  has  just  completed  a 
series  of  four  lectures  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture 
to  the  senior  students  in  chemical  engineering  at 
IMcGill  University.  These  lectures  were  fully  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  and  covered  the  extent  of 
the  industry  and  the  manufacture  of  the  principal 
grades  of  pulp  and  paper.  The  last  period  was  spent 
in  a  visit  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Can- 
ada, where  the  students  inspected  the  extensive  ex- 
hibits of  pulp  and  paper  products  and  saw  the  ex- 
]ierimental  paper  machine  in  operation.  The  staff, 
of  the  Laboratories,  very  kindly  assisted  in  explain- 
ing the  various  points  of  interest. 

There  is  much  sickness,  principally  of  a  form  simi- 
lar to  the  "Flu"  though  not  as  serious,  among  the 
mills  of  Northern  Ontario.  In  one  case  out  of  a  night 
shift  of  thirty  five  in  a  paper  machine  room,  only 
seventeen  men  punched  in. 

The  settled  dry  weather  throughout  the  winter  has 
led  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  some  pential 
shut  downs  among  the  northern  mills,  due  to  low  water 
in  the  streams. 

Mr  George  McAvity  was  recently  elected  a  director 
of  the  Eastern  Trust  Co.  Mr.  McAvity  is  president 
of  T.  McAvity  &  Sons,  St.  John,  the  Inglewood  Pulp 
and  Paper  Coiupany  and  the  Maritime  Manufacturing 
Corporation.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Telegraph  Pub- 
lishing Company,  the  Canadian  Buffalo  Forge  Com- 
pany and  the  Standard  Clay  Products  Company. 


JAPS  REACH   OUT  FOR  WORLD   TRADE 

Japan  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  in  her  industrial  life, 
according  to  C.  Howard  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  the  east  and  the  Antipodes.  Not 
only  is  she  building  factories  on  a  colossal  scale  but  her 
industrial  leaders  are  reaching  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  anxious  to  obtain  trade  that  will  benefit  the 
people  at  large,  Mr.  Smith  declared. 

Questioned  on  the  so-called  yellow  peril,  he  dis- 
missed it  briefly,  saying  the  people  of  the  east  are  too 
bus}^  with  their  own  affairs  to  bother  about  trespassing 
in  other  fields. 

Mr.  Smith  believes  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
Canadian  producers  in  the  east  as  the  tremendous  pop- 
ulation is,  to  a  large  extent,  depending  on  outside 
sources  for  their  requirements. 


PULP  MILLS  AT  KENORA  START  RUNNING 

On  February  23rd.  the  first  eighty  ton  unit  of  the 
new  Backus  Brooks  Company's  pulp  mill  started  opera- 
tions in  Kenora.  One  side  of  the  plant  wa.s  started  and 
is  running  nicely.  This  is  now  being  tried  out.  and  in 
the  meantime  the  other  .side  is  being  rapidly  connected 
n]i.  The  plant  is  so  designed  that  either  half  can  be 
run  independently  of  the  other,  so  that  in  case  of 
accidents  or  wear  when  repairs  are  required,  production 
ma.v  be  continuous.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  few  days 
both  sides  will  be  in  full  operation.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  production  which  it  is  confidently  stated  will 
ultimately  be  a  thousand  tons  per  da.v.  This,  of  course, 
will  take  time  to  develop.  — Kenora  Examiner. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


A  plan  to  enlist  enerineers  throughout  the  United 
Statps  in  a  reforestation  movement  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  will  be  emisidered  at  a  meelin;,' 
of  the  executive  Ijoard  of  the  American  Knginoerins 
Council,  an  organ  of  the  Federated  American  En- 
•,Mncerin5?  Societies,  in  Cincinnati  on  March  23  and  24. 
Tlic  conference  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of 
thirty  national  and  local  engineering  societies. 

A  stubborn  fire  which  burned  out  the  interior  of  a 
five-story  building  on  Pearl  Street,  last  week 
tlireatened  the  heart  of  the  paper  and  chemical  dis- 
trict of  lower  New  York  City.  The  building  and  con- 
tents at  No.  319  Pearl  Street,  occupied  by  the  Andrew 
Ragone  Company,  a  paper  mill  supply  corporation, 
were  destroyed.  Two  firemen  were  slightly  injured, 
traffic  on  two  elevated  railways  was  stopped  for  a 
time  and  lower  New  York  was  enveloped  in  smoke  so 
thick  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire  it  seemed  night. 
The  damage  will  amount  to  more  than  $50,000. 

The  following  day  a  fire  in  the  garage  and  store- 
house of  the  "Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,"  destroyed  a 
delivery  truck  and  200  rolls  of  lu-int  paper,  causing  a 
loss  estimated  at  several  thousand  dollars. 

According  to  "Science  and  Invention,"  chemists 
have  evolved  a  paper  that  is  transparent,  without 
taste,  odor  or  greasiness.  Numerous  processes  have 
been  tried  in  an  effort  to  achieve  this  result,  notable 
among  these  processes  being  the  use  of  fats,  oils,  re- 
sina,  gums  and  other  similar  compoimds.  Trans- 
parent paper  is  in  much  demand  among  bakers  and 
candy  manufacturers,  but  the  difficulty  with  nearly 
all  so-called  transparent  products  was  the  greasiness 
brought  about  by  the  fats  or  oil  used  in  their  man- 
ufacture. The  new  product  is  sold  in  various  grades 
of  hardness,  thickness  and  other  physical  properties. 
It  is  made  as  thin  as  ordinary  tissue  paper,  and  is  not 
so  readily  combustible  as  celluloid.  The  heavier  grades 
are  absolutely  non-inflammable. 

A  membership  on  the  National  Thrift  Committee 
has  been  assigned  to  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  in  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
industry  as  a  whole  endeavors  to  aid  its  employees  to 
improve  their  financial  condition.  Judson  G.  Rose- 
bush has  been  invited  by  Adolph  Lewisohn  of  the  Pat- 
ten Paper  Company,  Ltd.  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  to  be 
the  personal  representative  of  the  industry  on  the 
committee. 

An  order  for  55,000  trees  has  been  placed  by  the 
New  York  State  Forestry  Association  with  the  New 
York  Conservation  Commission  to  cover  reforestation 
work  on  the  water-sheds  and  park  areas  of  several 
cities,  including  New  York.  Forests  will  be  planted 
this  spring  by  a  number  of  cities  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association. 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Printing  has 
appointed  the  Paper  Specifications  Committee  to  draw 
up  specifications  for  next  year  for  the  Govei'nment 
Printing  Office.  The  same  committee  will  act  that 
acted  this  year  and  it  is  required  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's resolution  to  report  on  or  before  December 
9.  The  appointment  of  the  committee  was  made  ne- 
cessarv  at  this  time  because  Congress  will  be  ad- 
journed until  next  December. 


Forestry  and  lumbering  in  Sweden  formed  the 
tojjic  of  an  interesting  lecture  recently  given  before 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  the 
Kugineering  Societies  Building,  New  York,  by  Dr. 
Harry  von  Eekermann.  The  talk  was  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  jjicture  films.  " 
The  Central  Paper  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is 
erecting  six  new  structures  to  expand  its  present 
plant,  increasing  its  daily  capacity  from  about  60  to 
120  tons. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company's  board  mill  at  River 
Rouge,  which  began  operations  about  a  year  ago,  is 
planning  to  install  a  wood  cooking  process  which 
will  materially  increase  production. 

Jacob  Kindleberger,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Vegetable  Parchment  Company,  had  as  his  guest  re- 
cently Hugo  Hartig,  Germany's  largest  pulp  exporter. 

Thomas  Fay,  a  beater  room  employee  at  the  Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable  Parchment  Company's  mill,  has 
asked  to  have  his  company  life  insurance  policj'  for 
$500  made  payable  to  the  benefit  of  the  K.  V.  P.  Sick 
Benefit  Association.  Fay's  request  was  made  because 
of  his  firm  belief  in  the  principles  and  workings  of 
the  association.  His  wish  has  been  granted  and  action 
taken  in  accordance.  The  K.  V.  P.  Company  insures 
all  its  employees  who  have  been  with  the  concern 
over  six  months.  The  policies  start  at  .$500  and  in- 
crease in  value  to  $1,000. 

The  Kimberley-Clark  Company  has  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000  to  apply  to  the  erection  of 
the  first  unit  of  a  community  club  house  at  its  Kim- 
berley  mill.  "Work  on  the  structure  will  be  started  as 
soon   as  weather  conditions  permit. 

The  Diamond  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia,  is 
planning  to  take  over  a  larger  home  at  the  end  of 
the  present  year.  When  its  new  property  is  acquired 
the  firm  purposes  to  expand  its  business  and  to  carry 
a  larger  stock  of  coarse  papers,  corrugated  products, 
cardboard  and  other  paper  specialties.  It  was  es- 
tablislied  four  years  ago  by  the  present  owners,  Israel 
Dukes,  B.  M.  Zieve  and  Jules  Agillis. 

The  twenty-first  graduating  class  of  the  Yale  School 
of  Forestry  held  its  closing  exercises  last  Saturday. 
Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  of  the  class  will  go  to  Urania 
La.,  to  study  in  the  pine  forests  near  that  place  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  ORIENT 

Mitsui  &  Company  have  just  been  appointed  ex- 
clusive representatives  in  Japan  and  China  for  Fehling 
CO2  Recording  Equipment  and  other  Uehling  power 
plant  instruments  and  gauge.  The  head  office  of 
Mitsui  &  Company  is  located  in  Tokio  and  their  New 
York  branch  office  is  at  65  Broadway.  The  main 
office  and  factory  of  LTehling  instrument  Company 
is  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Many  Uehling  installations 
have  been  made  in  Japan  and  China  without  the  aid 
of  local  representatives  but  it  is  believed  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  very  able  engineering  department 
of  Mitsui  &  Co.  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Uehling 
will  be  served  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  Mareh  6.  —  Paper  business,  according  to 
the  .iobbers,  is  on  the  slow  side.  There  is  a  lack  of 
vitality,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  having 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  trade.  Some  firms  did 
fairly  well  in  February,  but  speaking  generally  the 
volume  of  orders  did  not  show  up  well.  The  printers 
are  far  from  busy,  and  this  explains  a  part  of  the 
slackness;  it  does  not,  however,  tell  the  whole  storj'. 
The  mills  report  a  stead.y  amount  of  business ;  some 
mills  indeed  are  quite  busy,  so  that  although  the  local 
trade  may  be  quiet,  it  is  apparent  that  the  paper  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  is  in  good  shape.  Higher  prices 
in  the  cheaper  qualities  of  the  finer  grades  may  soon 
be  looked  for.  The  advance  will  be  based  on  the  rising 
cost  of  raw  materials  and  on  the  various  supplies 
which  the  mills  will  endeavor,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to 
pass  on  to  the  consumer.  Indications  point  to  still 
higher  costs  of  the  various  commodities  which  enter 
into  paper  making. 

The  imports  Ojf  paper  into  Canada  in  January 
totalled  $611,241  as  compared  with  $542,499  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1922.  The  chief  gains  were 
in  book  and  printings,  wrappings,  wall  papers  and 
hemp  papers,  while  boxes  also  substantially  increased. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  bought  largely  of  book  and 
printing  papers. 

The  caU  for  newsprint  is  slightly  less,  but  it  still 
remains  exceptionally  strong.  The  new  tonnage  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  is  now  on  the  market.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  labor  trouble  at  some  of  the  mills, 
as  it  understood  that  the  Unions  favor  a  demand  for 
higher  wages.  But  such  a  demand  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  be  granted,  nor  does  it  mean  any  break 
in  production  while  the  matter  is  under  adjustment. 
The  mills  are  already  facing  increased  cost  in  other 
directions,  and  will  not  look  with  favor  on  further 
outlays. 

There  is  a  sustained  call  for  toilets  and  tissues, 
while  book,  bonds  and  ledgers  are  in  fair  request. 
Wrappinsrs  are  in  steady  demand  and  orders  for 
boards  show  no  sign  of  falling  off.  Paper  stock  is 
firm,  while  roofing  felts  are  in  good  demand. 

In  pulps,  groundwood  is  inclined  to  go  back  a  lit- 
tle, with  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  to  hand. 
The  low  water  has  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  a 
number  of  grinders.  "Water  seems  to  be  low  in  many 
parts  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  is  affecting  many  in- 
dustries. Bleached  sulphite  is  firm,  the  orders  com- 
ing along  at  a  very  steady  rate. 

Apart  from  the  pulpwood  cut  by  pulp  and  paper 
companies,  the  amount  of  wood  cut  this  season  will 
not  be  very  large.  Dealers  state  that  many  operators 
ceased  quite  early  in  the  season.  The  amount  from 
the  Abitibi  district  will  be  negligible. 

Toronto  Market  News 

Satisfactory  activity  is  being  shown  in  most  bran- 
ches of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Ontario,  al- 
though there  was  a  falling  off  in  business  by  paper 
merchants  in  Toronto  during  February.     The  situa- 


recurrenee  of  good  business  during  the  coming  spring 
months  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  both  manufacturers 
and  distributors  that  there  is  a  stronger  undertone 
than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Demand  for 
most  paper  lines,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fal- 
ing  off  during  February,  is  kecjiing  up  well,  and  it  is 
believed  that  I\Iarch  will  see  the  jobbers  calling  on  the 
mills  for  liberal  supplies  of  all  paper  lines.  Mills  in 
the  Ontario  district  report  business  as  quite  good  and 
<lespite  a  quiet  month  among  the  jobbers  there  has 
lieen  no  reduction  in  the  output  of  the  various  plants. 
In  many  instances  the  spring  will  see  mill  operations 
increased  and  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  two 
new  Ontario  mills  —  the  new  l)ook  paper  mill  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Company,  Limited,  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  the  newsprint  mill  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Jlills,  Limited,  at  Fort  William  —  will  be 
in  operation. 

PULP.  —  Ground  wood  pulp  is  holding  fairly  firm 
again,  the  price  at  the  mill  being  $46,  although  some 
has  been  bousrht  for  a  little  less.  It  is  stated  that 
many  of  the  newsprint  mills  wliich  frequently  have  a 
surplus  of  ground  wood  to  place  on  the  market  have 
not  got  it  today  and  although  there  is  apparently  no 
scarcity  there  is  a  sufficient  hint  of  it  to  keep  the 
market  firm.  A  fair  demand  exists  for  other  lines 
of  pulp.  Natural  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $70  delivered 
and  bleached  at  from  $90  to  $100,  with  news  grade 
at  $55  to  $57.  The  pulp  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mills  marketing  it  is  considered  gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

PULP  WOOD.  —  Contractors  are  still  shipping  on 
their  old  contracts  and  those  in  the  business  in  Tor- 
onto report  that  the  paper  mills  are  consuming  lots 
of  wood,  the  market  generally  being  in  a  healthy 
state.  Mills  are  paying  from  $12  to  $15  at  the  mills 
for  peeled  spruce  although  the  great  bulk  of  what  is 
coming  out  is  on  last  year's  contracts.  Peeling  on  the 
new  wood  will  start  in  May  and  contractors  do  not 
care  to  hazard  a  prediction  as  to  what  the  new  price 
will  be,  although  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  prices 
will  hold  faii'ly  firm  for  next  winter. 

STATIONERY.  —  Manufacturing  stationers  in 
Toronto  are  using  considerable  supplies  of  paper  and 
report  business  as  good.  Preparations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  display  of  papeteries  for  next  Christmas 
business  and  salesmen  will  soon  be  on  the  road  with 
samples.  Returns  just  compiled  by  one  big  Toronto 
stationery  manufacturing  house  from  forms  filled  in 
by  travellers  from  coast  to  coast  indicate  that  while 
last  year  was  a  good  one  for  the  papeterie  business, 
the  oiitlook  for  the  coming  season  is  even  better. 
Greeting  card,  blank  book  and  other  departments  of 
the  stationery  trade  are  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of 
business. 

BOOK  PAPERS.  —  All  book  paper  mills  are  busy 
and  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  production.  Most 
mills  are  booked  ahead  for  several  weeks  and  the  gen- 
eral outlook  for  good  spring  business  in  this  line  is 
good. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  With  some  of  the  mills 
tion  generally,  however,  appears  to  give  promise  of  a     closed  down  owing  to  adverse  water  conditions  pro- 
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duction  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  fell  off 
somewhat  during  February.  The  month  was  a  rather 
quiet  one  for  the  distributor  but  at  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary there  were  signs  that  sales  were  settling  back  to 
their  old  stride.  Jobbers  are  looking  forward  to  a 
good  spring. 

COATED  PAPER.  —  Manufacturers  of  coated 
paper  report  a  fair  demand  for  their  product  with 
the  mills  running  practically  at  capacity.  There  have 
been  no  changes  in  prices  of  late  but  the  tendency  is 
upward  and  thei'e  has  been  talk  for  some  time  of  in 
creasing  some  lines.  Raw  material  is  still  very  high, 
casein  being  quoted  at  from  25c  to  30c  per  lb.  and 
glue  at  16e  per  lb. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.  —  Manufacturers  of 
these  lines,  and  of  all  light  weight  pajjcrs,  report  a 
steady  demand,  with  prices  generally  firm.  Mills  are 
being  operated  at  capacity. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  March  3  —  (Special  Correspondence) 
—  Activity  in  the  paper  market  continues  of  fair 
breadth.  Most  kinds  of  paper  are  meeting  with  a 
splendid  demand  and  are  moving  into  consuming- 
channels  in  gradually  increasing  volume ;  prices  are 
firm,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  tend  higher;  the 
situation  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  a  very  healthy  tone, 
with  prospects  pointing  to  further  business  expan- 
sion. 

After  having  displayed  an  easing  position  for 
several  weeks,  the  box  board  market  is  steadier.  In 
fact,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  an  advance  in  quota- 
tions since  manufacturers  in  general  several  days  ago 
withdrew  prices  until  next  Monday  and  indicated 
that  when  they  again  quote  thej'  will  name  higher 
quotations.  Plain  chip  board  worked  down  to  as  low 
as  $55  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  earl\-  this  week.  F\ir- 
ther  declines  in  waste  paper  and  limited  demand 
from  paper  box  manufacturers  for  board  made  for  a 
soft  price  situation,  and  at  least  certain  mills  in  the 
East  sold  chip  board  at  $55  a  ton.  This  low  price ; 
that  is,  low  in  comparison  with  prices  ruling  in  the 
recent  past,  apparently  attracted  a  good  many  buyers 
into  the  market,  and  it  is  understood  that  those  mills 
naming  this  figure  secured  a  sufficient  tonnage  of 
orders  to  keep  them  busj"  for  a  while  and  therefore 
withdrew  quotations.  The  probabilities  are  that  when 
new  quotations  are  issued  on  Monday  next  either 
$57.70  or  $60  a  ton  wiU  be  named  on  plain  chip 
board.  News  board  is  quoted  at  a  differential  of  $3 
to  $5  per  ton  above  chip,  with  most  manufacturers  at 
present  quoting  $60  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  some  mills 
are  asking  beyond  this  figure  owing  to  raw  material 
for  this  kind  of  board  being  relativeb'  scarcer  and 
costlier  than  that  for  chip  board. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the 
print  paper  industry  for  January  shows  that  print 
paper  production  was  resumed  on  a  full  capacity  scale 
during  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  following  some 
drop  in  manufacturing  operations  in  December,  prob- 
ably occasioned  by  celebration  of  the  holidays.  Pro- 
duction of  total  newsprint  in  the  United  States  in 
January  amounted  to  127,452  net  tons,  compared 
with  119,404  net  tons  in  the  preceding  month,  105,808 
tons,  in  January  last  year,  123,830  tons  in  Jan- 
uary two  years  ago,  129,663  tons  in  January  three 
years  ago,  116,154  tons  in  January  four  vears  ago,  and 
105,700  tons  in  January  five  years  gao.  A  total  of 
73  mills  reported  to  the  Commission  in  January. 


HAN.S     I  AGKRl.OEF,  President  and  Treasurer 
ORVAR  HYI.IN,  Vice  President 
MAI  RICE  lOMJON.  Secretary 


52   Vanderbilt    Avenue 
NEW    YORK,      N.    Y. 


Telephones 
Murray  Hill}j^^^" 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA  FO 

Finnish   Cellulose    Association 

Helsingfors,    Finland 

AND 

Finnish  Wood   Pulp   Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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The  foregoing  figures  show  that  newsprint  produc- 
tion in  .January  was  close  to  the  record  level,  the 
highest  point  of  output  ever  reached  by  domestic 
mills  being  only  several  thousand  tons  above  the  pro- 
duction in  January.  Of  tlie  127,452  net  tons  of  total 
newsprint  produced  in  January,  117,497  net  tons  were 
standard  news,  which  production  compares  with  110,- 
y08  tons  of  standard  news  produced  in  December, 
9t>,702  tons  in  January  last  year,  113,764  tons  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921;  114,957  tons  in  January,  1920;  106,002 
Ions  in  January,  1919,  and  97,086  tons  in  January, 
191 S.  The  January,  1923,  production  of  total  news- 
pi"int  was  10  per  cent,  in  e-xcess  of  the  average  output 
of  domestic  mills  over  the  last  five  years,  and  that 
of  standard  news  was  11  per  cent  above  an  average. 
-Mill  stocks  of  print  paper  increased  during  last  Jan- 
uary from  19,208  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  and 
15,128  tons  of  standax'd  news  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  to  23,004  tons  and  18,457  tons,  respectively,  at 
tlie  end  of  the  month. 

Newsprint  continues  in  a  very  firm  market  posi- 
tion. The  movement  of  supplies  into  consuming  chan- 
nels is  keeping  up  at  a  steady  pace  and  publishers 
in  frequent  instances  are  looking  to  augment  their 
stocks.  Issues  of  New  York  newspapers  seem  to  be 
growing  all  the  time,  which  is  not  an  uncommon 
situation  with  the  spring  approaching  and  the  pre- 
Easter  shopping  season  almost  here,  occasioning 
heavy  advertising  by  department  stores  and  other 
merchants.  Prices  are  strong,  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  Iniyers  are  paying  premiums  in  some  cases  to  get 
spot  deliveries. 

Book  papers  exhibit  a  stiffening  price  tendencj'. 
Most  manufacturers  advanced  prices  of  book  paper 


about  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  only  effect  on  the 
demand  for  No.  1  grades  ^"^  gradually  increasing  as  the 
witli  business,  both  f ro/*'.' ■  eontx'act  and  transient  cus- 
tomers, and  are  operating  at  close  to  maximum  capa- 
city. 

('oarse  papers  are  quotably  firm  and  are  meeting 
with  a  ready  sale.  Kraft  and  manila  wrappings  are 
luoving  in  good  volume,  and  a  majority  of  manufac- 
turers are  sold  well  ahead.  Tissues  are  firm,  and 
demand  for  No.  1  grades  is  gradually  increasing  as  the 
Easter  season  draws  nearer.  Coarse  tissues  also  are 
in  active  call  and  priced  at  firm  levels. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  There  is  a  lack  of  feature  in 
the  mechanical  pulp  market.  Supplies  are  moving  into 
consuming  channels  in  a  fairl}'  steady  way  and  prices 
remain  at  previous  levels,  with  the  tone  apparently  a 
little  firmer  than  it  was.  While  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  mill  stocks  of  mechanical  pulp  are  sub- 
stantially below  normal,  it  is  also  admitted  that  avail- 
able supplies  are  proving  ample  at  present  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  consumers.  Indications  are  that 
consumption  is  running  a  close  race  with  production, 
at  times  probably  exceeding  the  output  slightly,  but 
buyers  evidently  are  not  worried  over  the  situation 
and  are  proceeding  along  conservative  lines  in  ac- 
quiring the  pulp  needed. 

Domestic  grinders  continue  to  quote  around  $43  a 
ton  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, with  prices  ranging  several  dollars  a  ton  on 
botli  sides  of  this  figure,  depending  on  the  haul  from 
the  manufacturing  to  the  consuming  point,  the  ton- 
nage involved  and  the  quality  of  the  pulp.  Canadian 
grinders  are  reported  quoting  from  $40  upwards  f.o.b. 
producing  plants,   and   some   imported   ground   wood 
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of  Scandinavian  origin  is  offered  at  around  $45   per 
ton  ex-doek  New   York. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  The  were  rumors  afloat 
tliis  week  thai  the  loekoiil  of  Swedish  pulp  mill  work- 
ers had  been  terminated.  No  eonfirmalion  of  this  was 
secured,  however;  in  fact,  the  rumors  were  definitely 
denied  bj"  those  in  a  position  to  know.  Advices  were 
I'eeeived  stating  that  efforts  were  beiuK  pushed  in 
Sweden  for  settling  the  labor  difficulty.  March  15 
has  been  set  as  the  date  for  an  arbitration  meeting 
of  pulp  manufacturers  and  representatives  of  their 
employees,  and  it  is  hoped  something  of  a  conclusive 
nature  will  result. 

The  situation  in  chemical  i)ulp  is  devoid  of  imjior- 
lant  change.  Demand  is  fair.  Paper  manufacturers 
are  purchasing  pulp  when  needing  it  but  cannot  be 
induced  to  place  oi'ders  unless  actually  and  imme- 
diately in  want  of  supplies,  with  the  result  demanil 
is  ipiite  sijasmodic,  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  lacks  the 
vdhune  of  busier  periods  tiirough  which  the  market 
has  i)assed.  Prices  are  quotabl}-  maintained  and  there 
is  an  upward  tendency  noted.  In  fact,  importers  are 
growing  more  bullish  every  day,  regarding  foreign 
pulps  and  are  marking  up  quotations.  A  prime  grade 
of  Xo.  1  iinbleached  sulphite  of  foreign  origin  is  said 
to  be  unolitainable  now  at  less  than  3.10  to  3.15  cents 
per  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  and  Scandinavian 
kraft  is  held  at  higher  than  3  cents  per  pound  in 
most  cases.  Bleached  sulphite  is  moving  along  at  an 
even  pace  with  no  change  reported  in  quoted  prices. 

IvACtS.  —  The  predictions  of  manj'  dealers  that  low 
grades  of  papermaking  rags,  especially  those  used 
l)y  felt  paper  mills,  were  g^ping•  higher  in  price,  are 
being  realized.  Roofing  stock  jumped  another  peg 
in  price  this  week.  Sales  of  No.  1  packing  were  re- 
ported at  1.65  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork  and 
higher,  and  No.  2  roofing  stock  brought  1.50  cents. 
There  was  a  run  of  demand  for  the  No.  1  grade  during 
the  week,  which  forced  prices  up  a  little  beyond  a  re- 
lative level  with  No.   2  stock. 

The  other  feature  in  papermaking  rags  is  the  strong 
demand  for  and  advancing  position  of  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings.  These  rags  are  held  by  gradei-s  at  14 
cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points,  this  being  about 
the  minimum  figure  asked,  with  some  sellers  asking  a 
half  to  a  cent  per  pound  higher.  All  other  new  cut- 
tings are  firm  and  are  moving  in  good  amounts  to 
paper  mills.  Old  thirds  and  blues  exhibit  a  stiffening 
tendencj-,  due  in  part  to  the  rising  position  of  roofing 
stock,  and  dealers  ask  around  2.35  cents  a  pound  for 
repacked  and  2  cents  for  rough  packing  at  shipping 
points.  New  washables  have  advanced,  dealers  quot- 
ing 5.25  cents  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent  higher  for  No.  1 
packing. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  market  for  waste  paper 
has  developed  a  little  steadier  tone  after  having  re- 
ceded to  new  low  levels  for  the  present  movement 
eai'lj'  this  week.  Prices  of  folded  news  gradually 
worked  downward  until  they  reached  1.40  cents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  No.  1  mixed  paper  went  off 
to  1.10  cents  New  York,  and  dump  mixed  to  80  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  these  prices  still  represent 
market  levels  though  there  is  a  firmer  undertone  now 
apparent.  There  has  been  a  fairlj-  good  demand  from 
mills ;  however,  consumers  have  insisted  on  getting 
supplies  within  certain  price  limits  and  have  in  fre- 
quent cases  refused  to  buj-  excepting  at  the  prices 
bid.  This  policy  en  the  part  of  buyers  ultimately 
compelled  sellers  to  bring  prices  down  to  where  busi- 
ness could  be  consummated. 


Books  and  magazines  have  receded  slightly  in  price 
111  about  2.40  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  heavy  books 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Shavings  are  steady  at  4.25  cents 
for  No.  1  hard  white,  and  3.60  cents  for  No.  1  soft 
white,  and  old  kraft  ijaper  is  selling  at  2.25  cents 
New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  rope 
continues  in  a  strong  market  position,  demand  being 
active  and  fully  broad  enough  to  remove  practically 
all  the  sui)i)ly  of  rope  on  offer.  Paper  mills  are  paj^- 
ing  6.75  to  7  cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope,  and  foreign 
rope  is  fetching  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  less  than 
domestic.  Trade  activity  in  old  bagging  is  limited, 
with  gunny  leading  the  way.  Consumei's  quote  around 
1.50  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  dom- 
estic gunny,  1.20  cents  for  No.  1  scrap  burlap  bag- 
ging, and  95  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  roofing 
bagging. 


A  NEW  PUMP 


An  interesting  duplex,  end  outside  packed  plunger 
pump  was  recently  designed  by  The  Smart-Turner  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  pump  was  required  to  operate  were  rather 
extraordinary  in  that  the  water  contained  an  acid 
which  destroys  cast  iron.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
advisable  to  make  the  water  end,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
individual  pieces,  so  that  any  part  could  be  replaced 
at  small  expense. 

The  steam  pistons  are  18^?^"  diameter,  and  the  water 
plungers  11"  diameter,  all  15"  stroke.     The  plungers 


The   Multiplate   Seated    Valve 

are  of  solid  brass,  and  outside  packed.  The  valve 
chambers  are  cast  iron  pots,  having  the  valves  and 
valve  seats  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  removed 
intact.  The  illustrations  shows  one  of  these  valves 
complete.  It  consists  of  a  brass  seat  which  is  held  in 
the  valve  pot  by  a  stud  with  lock  nut,  through  each 
valve  pot  cover.  The  valves  are  brass  balls,  each  one 
being  held  in  place  by  the  cage.  The  effect  of  the  ball 
valves  is  rather  unique  when  the  pump  is  in  opera- 
tion, as  they  do  not  all  seat  together,  with  the  result 
that  it  gives  a  w-onderfully  easy  running  pump,  with 
a  very  interesting  clicking  noise  as  the  valves  seat, 
something  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  telegraph 
instrument,  but  very  faint. 


RETIREMENT  OF  J.  E.  A.  DUBUC  RUMORED 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  who  has  for 
the  past  twenty  years  been  actively  associated  with  the 
inilp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  has  found  it  ne- 
cessary, on  account  of  ill-health  to  relinquish  a  number 
of  the  responsibilities  with  which  he  has  been  so  long 
identified. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Dubuc  wiU  shortly  be  leav- 
ing Canada  for  an  extended  holiday  in  Southern 
France. 
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EDITORIAL 


WAGES   AM)   PRICES 

111  the  t'in;uici;il  columns  of  some  of  our  news  papers, 
tliiMT  lias  lately  been  considerable  comment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  certain  papers. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  an  increase  is  a  probabilitj', 
especially  in  the  case  of  newsprint.  The  principal 
reason  or  ba.sis  for  such  an  idea  seems  to  be  that,  at 
the  present  time,  spot  lots  of  newsprint  are  occa- 
sionally commandinp;  $80  per  ton,  or  $5  above  the 
current  contract  price,  and  the  other  factor,  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  is,  that  raw  materials  are  higher 
in  price  than  they  were  when  contracts  were  made. 
As  the  situation  appears  to  us,  we  should  consider 
any  change  in  price,  at  the  present  time,  as  distinctly 
inadvisable.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  sound  basis  for 
such  comments  as  have  appeared,  but  it  seems  more 
likely  that  they  emanate  from  a  desire  to  show  the 
soundness  of  investment  in  pulp  and  paper  companies' 
.stocks. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  never  been  a  time,  at 
least  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us,  when  the  rela- 
tions between  the  newsprint  manufacturers  and  the 
publishei's  were  so  amicable  as  at  the  present  time. 
This  feeling  was  well  expressed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  by 
^Ir.  S.  E.  Thomason,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  when  he  said,  "in  anj^  event,  we  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  trying  to  put  each  other  in  jail,  and 
within  the  past  year,  we  witnessed  the  rather  unusual 
spectacle  of  price  reduction  in  contract  periods  with 
firming  markets  on  your  part,  and  consent  to  price  in- 
erea.ses  in  contract  periods  on  oiirs. "  It  is  true  that 
advertising  volume  has  increased  somewhat  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  consumption  of  newsprint  has 
increased,  corresponding  to  greater  volume  of  adver- 
tising and  to  larger  circulation.  It  is  true  also  that 
principally  because  of  increases  in  these  two  direc- 
tions, the  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  been  kept  at  a  ver^^  satisfactory  degree  of  em- 
ployment. A  number  of  new  mills,  and  new  machines 
in  old  mills  have  come  into  the  market,  and  yet  pro- 
duction has  been  maintained  at  a  very  satisfactory 
rate  and  stocks  of  paper  on  hand  have  remained 
quite  close  to  the  normal  average.  Looking  at  it 
from  the  financial  side,  we  find  that  the  latest  annual 
reports  of  the  majority  of  our  companies  show  an  im- 
provement over  last  year's  reports,  and  a  fairly  satis- 
factory situation.  In  fact,  the  industry  seems  to  have 
gotten  pretty  well  back  on  its  feet,  after  the  very 
seriovis  depression  of  1921. 


From  governments  and  other  sources,  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  cost  of  living  is  pretty  well  stabilized, 
which  would  indicate  that  wages  and  prices,  taking  it 
all  round,  bear  a  proper  relation  to  each  other.  These 
two  faeiirs  have  been  see-sawing  up  and  down  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  now  that  they  are  apparently 
balanced,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  leave 
both  of  them  alone.  An  increase  in  the  one  invariably 
results  in  an  increase  in  the  other,  and  any  change  in 
either  means  hard  feelings  by  somebody.  "We  feel  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  presented  now  for  using  fore- 
bearance  and  discretion  and  maintaining  amicable  re- 
lations which  might  easily  be  upset. 


MARK    YOUR    PACKAGES 

Numerous  reports  have  come  to  our  attention  of 
serious,  as  well  as  irritating,  annoyance  from  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  Canadian  paper  makers  and  jobbers 
do  not  mark  their  own  name  on  packages  shipped. 
Where  a  number  of  packages  come  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  one  is  urgently  needed,  it  is  annoying,  to 
say  the  least,  to  be  obliged  to  open  up  several  in  order 
to  find  the  one  that  is  desired;  even  then  the  stock 
man  is  not  always  sure  that  he  has  just  what  he  wants, 
because  in  many  cases,  the  ream  is  not  properly  marked 
with  the  size,  weight,  color  and  quality  of  the  paper 
contained  in  it.  This,  often  times,  means  opening  up 
liaekages  of  paper  that  could  much  better  remain  in 
their  wrappers  until  actually  required.  Besides  ad- 
ding greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser,  a 
proper  marking  of  a  package  by  the  shipper  with  the 
shipper's  name,  would  give  him  a  certain  amount  of 
advertising  value,  and  in  the  case  of  incorrect  address 
on  the  package  or  mis-carriage  for  other  reason,  the 
transportation  company  would  have  an  authentic  ad- 
dress to  communicate  with. 


We  read  recently  some  resolutions  passed  in  a  New 
Brunswick  town,  protesting  further  extension  of 
time  for  the  undertaking  of  the  development  of  a 
water  power  at  present  eontroled  by  a  private  com- 
pany and  agreeing  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  power 
from  a  power  plant  owned  by  the  government,  when  so 
developed.  If  similar  as.surances  had  been  given  by  a 
few  communities  when  asked  for  by  the  private  com- 
pany, we  venture  to  say  the  plant  would  now  bo 
under  construction,  if  not;  actuall;y  in  operation. 
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DOGS 

The  recently  hekl  Dog  Sled  Race  at  Quebec  holds 
a  good  deal  of  interest  for  pulp  and  paper  men,  espe- 
cially in  Canada.     One  point  of  interest  is  that  most 
(if  the  teams  were  driven  by  men  connected  with  pulp 
and  paper  companies.     It  is  probably  not  understood 
and  appreciated  as  much  as  it  should  be,  the  part  that 
the  dog  plays  in  transp(n-tation  of  goods  in  the  winter 
time   in   Canada;   also    in   tlie   carrying   of   passengers 
and  mails.    There  are  mills  and  camps,  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  which  are  practically  cut  off  from  the  out- 
.side  world,  except  for  dog  teams  and  snow  shoes.     A 
race  such   as  was   organized   and   held    at   Quebec   re- 
cently and  which  was  won  by  a  team  driven  by  Jean 
Lebel,   wlio   is  connected   with    the   Brown    Corporation 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  breeding  of  dogs  for  sled  work 
and  develop  valuable  characteristics  in  the  canine  in 
much  the  same  way  as  horse  racing  has  developed  the 
qualities  of  the  equine.     It   is  safe  to   say  that  the 
annual  dog  sled  race  will,  in  future  years,  be  looked 
forward  to  and  planned  for  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. 


those    dealing  in  this  stock,    and  is  unnecessarily    in- 
creasing the  price  to  a  point  which  affects  trade. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered.  Much  is 
said  about  conserving  our  resources,  but  comparatively 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  destruction  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  paper  stock  which  could  be  profitably  re-used 
in  the  paper  mills,  thus  conserving  our  forest  wealth. 
Any  taxation  which  will  decrea.se  the  collection  of  that 
stock  involves  the  utilization  of  pulpwood  to  replace 
the  paper  stock  which  has  been  uncollected  and  des- 
troyed, thus  unnecessarily  making  inroads  on  our  sup- 
ply of  wood.  —  F.  H.  D. 


ROLAND  W.  JOLLY 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  editor  learned  of 
the  death,  in  New  York  recently,  of  Roland  Jolly,  who 
f(n-  a  number  of  years  was  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  He  had,  of  late,  been 
publishing  a  vei'y  helpful  office  magazine  called 
"Filing." 


THE   FEDERAL   SALES   TAX 

The  Federal  sales  tax  is  attacked  from  many  an- 
gles Manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  object 
to  it  according  as  the  tax  affects  their  particular 
business.  A  new  phase  of  this  opposition  is  voiced  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  supplying  the  mills  with 
paper  stock.  Apparently  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  tax  from  the  point  of  how  it  affects  waste 
products,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  asserted  that 
the  tax  is  likely  to  have  a  detrimental  influence  on 
the  saving  and"  collection  of  paper  stock  and  other 
waste  material. 

Stock  often  passes  through  three  or  four  hands  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  mill,  the  tax  being  leviable  on  each 
sale.  It  is  obvious  that  the  total  of  the  tax  materially 
increases  the  price  and  is  calculated  to  result  in  a  loss 
of  business  to  Canadian  firms.  Attempts  to  offset  the 
tax  by  securing  the  material  at  lower  prices  from 
those  who  actually  collect  it  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
scarcity  of  stock,  as  the  collectors  declare  that  lower 
prices  do  not  make  it  worth  while  to  bother  with  the 
work.  Poor  prices  for  paper  stock  involve  poor  col- 
lections. 

Paper  making  materials  are  largely  the  by-products 
of  other  industries.  For  instance,  quantities  of  cuttings 
are  purchased  from  shirt  and  similar  manufacturers, 
who  pay  the  tax  on  this  wastage  by  including  it  in 
the  price  charged  for  the  finished  article.  This  tax  is 
in  fact  passed  on,  and  in  the  end  the  consumer  pays 
it.  The  government  thus  receives  the  tax  on  the  ma- 
terial at  the  source  of  manufacture,  so  that  there  is  no 
'luestion  of  the  wastage  escaping  taxation.  The  point  is 
that  additional  taxation  is  putting  an  undue  burden  on 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

Bv  S.   W.   STRAUS,   President  American   Society   for 

Thrift 

There  is  an  old  saying  we  all  used  to  hear  when  we 
were  children  that  you  can't  eat  j^our  cake  and  have  it. 
If  each  individual  in  this  nation  would  learn  the  pro- 
found truth  of  this  homely  old  maxim  and  put  its 
teachings  into  effect  in  his  own  life,  many  of  the  social 
and  economic  troubles  of  the  present  time  would  dis- 
appear. 

You  can't  squander  all  that  you  earn  in  days  of 
prosperity  and  have  a  competency  for  the  periods  of 
adversity.  You  can't  waste  your  time  in  idleness  or 
ill-advised  pursuits  and  hold  your  own  in  the  race  for 
success.  You  can't  keep  late  hours,  dissipate,  over- 
indulge your  appetite,  or  over-work  to  an  unreasonable 
degree,  and  retain  the  blessings  of  rjood  health.  You 
can't  associate  with  evil  companions  and  retain  the 
honor  and  respect  of  your  worthy  acquaintances.  You 
can't  be  a  miser  in  your  practices  and  still  have  the 
vision,  courage  and  good  judgment  to  keep  up  in  the 
procession  of  progress. 

You  can't  waste  your  dollar  and  have  it;  but  you 
can  spend  it  prudently  and  have  its  equivalent.  You 
can't  waste  your  years  and  have  them;  but  you  can 
employ  them  usefully  and  have  priceless  possessions  of 
your  own  creation. 

Many  of  the  ills  of  life  are  due  to  the  mistaken,  at- 
tempts of  those  who  try  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it. 
If  you  would  develop  in  your  work  and  achieve  the 
ambitions  of  your  life,  remember  this  simple  truth. 
Today's  sacrifice  is  very  often  tomorrow's  prosperity. 
ITai-(l  knocks  are  frequently  blessings  in  disguise. 

But  following  the  line  of  least  resistance;  yielding 
to  small  ami  ill-advised  impulses;  making  things  easy 
or  pleasant  for  the  time  being  without  thought  of  the 
future,  inevitably  lead  to  hardship  and  trouble. 

Ouard  your  resources;  conserve  your  strength;  im- 
prove your  opportunities.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it.    These  are  Ihe  truths  of  thrift. 
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The  Efficiency  Man  in  The   Paper   Mill 

Is  he  a  necessity  or  a  luxury  in  a  paper  mill? 
|{y   W.  HUNTER  TAIT.  hite  of  Price  Bros.  &  Co. 


'I'Ik'  Teoliiiioil  end  of  the  j>ulp  iiiul  paper  business 
(lid  not  receive  very  mucli  atlciition  until  compara- 
tively recentlj^  when  someone  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  wasted  energy  and  costly- 
experimentation  being  carried  on  by  those  who  should 
have  been  confining  their  efforts  to  production  only. 
In  the  old  times  the  paper  mill  sui)erintendent  had 
graduated  from  the  ranks  with  nothing  hut  his  own 
experience  to  guide  him,  in  collaboration,  usiuilly, 
witli  others  of  similar  training.  He  could  not  turn 
to  some  recognized  authority  and  put  up  his  questions 
to  them,  and  let  them  do  the  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale  while  he  and  his  large  and  expensive  equip- 
ment went  steadily  ahead  with  production. 

Prodiiction  is,  of  course,  the  principal  aim  in  life 
of  every  mill  superintendent  whether  in  a  paper  mill 
or  anj-  otlier.  Next  to  this  conies  economy  in  opera- 
tion of  existing  plant,  and  thirdly  comes  the  possibil- 
ity of  installing  new  methods  or  equipment  in  order 
to  improve  on  the  first  two  objects. 

In  the  first  item,  viz.  Production,  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  handling  of  stock  and  in  operating 
the  machines  to  best  advantage  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. No  technical  man  could  hope  to  make  produc- 
tion successfully  without  a  long  training  in  the  actual 
working    condition. 

The  terms  "economy"  and  "efficiency"  are  syn- 
onymous in  operation  of  machinery.  No  machine  can 
be  said  to  run  efficiently  unless  it  is  run  economical- 
ly, and  no  machine  can  be  called  economical  unless  it 
is  efficient.  This  is  where  your  efficiency-  man  comes 
in.  The  practical  operating  staff  cannot  keep  detailed 
records  of  the  expenses  attached  to  their  departments 
and  the  efficiency  man  is  quite  as  necessary  to  guide 
the  operating  staff  as  the  ledger  keeper  is  to  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  old  time  operators  get 
quite  indignant  if  an  efficiency  man  is  appointed,  not 
realising   that   it  is   really   to   their   advantage. 

The  foremen  and  superintendents  give  out  orders 
to  the  stores  for  materials  and  usually  get  a  daily  re- 
port from  the  stores  covering  all  charges  against  their 
department  during  the  ])revious  twenty-four  hours. 
On  receipt  of  this  report  they  check  it  over  and,  if  not 
correct,  they  have  it  rectified  immediately.  So  far  so 
good,  but  what  about  the  itemised  totals  for  the  year 
or  month,  and  comparisons  with  expenditure?  The 
superintendent  can  know  nothing  about  it  as  he  is 
looking  after  production  and  has  no  time,  and  fre- 
quently has  not  the  necessary  education,  to  do  these 
things. 

The  position  reminds  me  of  the  impecunious  situa- 
tion usually  imposed  on  the  young  Britisher  in  the 
Strait  Settlements  and  in  India.  In  these  countries 
the  "chit"  s.vstem  is  in  vogue.  A  "chit"  is  really  an 
I.O.U.  No  one  ever  pays  cash  for  anything,  you  go  to 
an  hotel,  hire  a  hack  or  buy  a  pair  of  socks  it  is  all 
the  same,  you  give  a  "chit"  for  the  value  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  or  the  quarter,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  "chit-boys"  come  around  and  demand  payment. 
If  you  are  gt)ing  away  they  all  know  it  and  you  will 
find  them  lined  up  at  the  station,  or  at  the  shipside 
waiting  for  you.  It  is  the  recognized  custom  of  the 
country  and  a  refusal  to  pay  is  almost  unheard  of. 
The  whole  thing  is  very  convenient  except  when  you 
come  to  settle  up.    Then  you  find  that  you  have  spent 


nuich  more  than  you  liad  any  idea  of,  but  you  cannot 
deny  your  own  signature. 

The  superintendents  and  foremen  are  placed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  predicament  as  the  young  Britisher. 
At  the  end  of  a  period  they  have  no  authentic  records 
to  guide  them  and  enal)le  them  to  put  their  fingers  on 
the  spot  that  needs  correction. 

I  am  aware  that  many  so-called  efficiency  en- 
gineers make  themselves  decidedly  objectionable  to 
the  operating  staff,  and  create  the  impression  that 
they  are  a  sort  of  glorified  detective  department  to 
find  fault  and  report  to  headquarters.  These  men  are 
of  course,  an  expensive  luxury,  and  create  more 
trouble  than  they  are  worth  without  getting  any  re- 
sults. Moreover,  they  are  seldom  really  qualified  for 
the  job.  No  ordinary  office  man  is  competent 
neither  is  a  purely  practical  man,  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  efficiency  man  must  know  the  office  system 
from  beginning  to  end,  he  must  also  be  familiar  with 
all  parts  of  the  mill  and  the  operation  of  all  machin- 
ery. He  does  not  need  to  be  able  to  actually  operate 
the  machines  personally,  but  he  should  know  where 
they  come  from,  what  the  manufacturers  rate  them  to 
produce  and  the  general  method  of  operation.  He 
must,  above  all,  have  the  faculty  of  getting  on  well 
with  the  men,  and  foster  the  nebulous  idea  in  their 
minds  that  he  is  really  working  for  their  interests  as 
well  as  the  company's.  This  idea,  of  course,  is  abso- 
lutely true  but  in  some  hardboiled  cases  it  may  be 
hard   to   convince  them. 

The  wise  and  competent  efficiency  man  can,  how- 
ever, after  the  first  few  months'  reports  have  been 
made  up,  convince  the  most  stubborn.  The  foolish 
and  incompetent  man  will  simply  go  from  bad 
to  vrorse  until  he  gets  the  whole  operating  staff  up 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
get  correct  information  outside.  As  everyone  knows 
the  reports  received  in  the  office  are  not  alwaj-s  cor- 
rect and  frequently  need  to  be  questioned,  in  these 
cases  the  wise  efficiency  man  has  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting all  the  informations  he  wants  and  probably  a  little 
more,  but  the  foolish  man  will  receive  the  cold  shoul- 
der and  the  usual  "don't  know." 

In  my  opinion  the  personal  equation  enters  into  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  efficiency  department 
quite  as  much  as  any  other  qualification  mentioned. 
The  efficiency  department  is  always  busy  although 
it  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer  until 
the  end  of  a  period.  Before  bothering  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  other  departments  the  wise  man  will  see 
to  the  efficiency  of  his  own.  He  must  organize  a 
method  of  collecting  data  daily  and  liaving  it  recorded 
properly  ready  for  the  charting  and  making  reports 
to  superintendents  at  the  end  of  each  period.  He 
must  have  access  to  all  office  records  and  devise  means 
of  making  a  cross  check  on  them  by  getting  some  of 
the  principal  items  independently. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  he  will  have  an  itemised 
record  of  all  the  principle  items  of  expenditure,  and 
can  develop  the  system  until  it  gives  the  cost  and  the 
life  of  every  wire,  felt,  belt,  etc.  both  on  a  tonnage 
and  a  monetary  basis,  also  the  operating  cost  of  every 
piece  of  machinery  on  the  basis  of  supplies,  repairs 
and  labor,  also  tonnage  produced  individually. 
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This  information  cannot  fail  to  be  of  infinite  use 
to  every  foreman  and  superintendent  who  is  trying  to 
get  the  most  that  is  possible  out  of  his  equipment  eco- 
nomically. He  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  com- 
pany is  hiring  an  expensive  official  merely  to  keep 
tabs  on  him.  They  are  hiring  this  man  and  his  staff 
as  a  help  to  the  operating  staff  to  get  the  best  possible 
results,  these,  of  course,  ultimately  resulting  in  bet- 
ter dividends,  and  frequently  to  bonuses  to  employes. 

The  information  gathered  by  the  efficiency  de- 
partment is  also  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Purchas- 
ing Department.  It  gives  them  a  good  record  of  the 
performance  of  supplies  and  equipment  purchased 
and  gives  them  a  clear  guide  when  buying  renewals. 

I  think,  in  view  of  everything,  that  the  efficiency 
man  is  a  necessity.  The  quality  of  this  man  depends 
on  the  perspicacity  of  those  who  hire  him,  but  the 
foolish  man  never  lasts  long  and  is  bound  to  give  way 
to  a  good  man  very  quickly. 

"We  now  come  to  the  third  item  of  the  General  Su- 
perintendent's ambition,  viz.  installation  of  improved 
methods  and  equipment  in  order  to  increase  both 
production  and   economy. 

These  phases  come  entirely  under  the  Technical  De- 
partment proper.  Improved  methods  are  studied  by 
the  Chemist,  and  improved  machinery  by  the  En- 
gineers. The  records  kept  by  the  efficiency  depart- 
ment are  again  called  upon  to  furnish  information  on 
past  experience  in  a  tangible  form  for  comparison. 

Lastly,  as  the  parson  says,  we  come  to  the  periodi- 
cal visits  of  the  Directors  to  the  mills.  They  don't 
want  to  wade  through  any  voluminous  statistical  re- 
ports and  comparisons,  the  head  office  gets  all  of  that 
kind  of  dope  and  they  hav£  already  in  all  probability 
seen  it  on  arrival.  They  pay  a  visit  to  the  effi- 
ciency man  and  are  shown  comparisons  of  costs  and 
production  etc.  neatly  recorded  on  charts  where  a 
glance  will  show  general  comparative  results. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  efficiency  man  is  of 
great  use  to  almost  every  department  of  operation. 
He  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  construction  or 
anvthing  that  has  not  been  placed  in  operation.  These 
are  capital  accounts  and  should  be  entirely  m  the 
hands  of  the  Engineers  until  operation  begins. 


CURIOSITY  OVER  WASTE  PAPER 

"What  does  the  Government  do  with  its  waste  paper? 

Questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  point, 
Hon.  A.  B.  Copp,  Secretary  of  State,  said  yesterday 
than  in  Montreal  the  postmaster  was  authorized  to  sell 
waste  paper  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  the  Customs' 
Department  baled  its  paper  and  "sells  it  to  the  best 
advantage."  In  Ottawa  the  waste  paper  of  the  de- 
partments was  disposed  of  xinder  contract. 

The  question  did  not  touch  on  other  centres. 

ADVOCATES  GOVERNMENT  PAPER  MILL 

In  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  reports  ever  sent  to 
Congress  by  a  Public  Printer,  George  H.  Carter,  in  his 
annual  report  to  that  body,  strongly  advocates  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  a  paper  mill  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  the  Government  service,  as  an  economical 
measure. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  not  much  sympathy,  outside 
of  "Washington,  with  government  competition  in  tfeij; 
field  of  legitimate  private  enterprise. 


REDUCED  RATES  FOR  PAPER  WEEK 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  acting 
both  for  itself  and  the  National  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion, has  closed  arrangements  for  reduced  railroad  rates 
for  those  attending  tlie  convention  of  both  a.ssociations 
during  the  annual  Paper  Week,  the  week  of  April  9. 
The  usual  provisions  will  be  in  force,  such  a.s  the  secur- 
ing of  certificates  on  the  purchase  of  tickets,  and  tlie 
having  these  certificates  validated  by  Dr.  Hugh  P. 
Baker,  executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  at  convention  headquarters.  The  out 
of  town  people  attending  the  Paper  Industries  Exposi- 
tion will  also  be  able  to  secure  the  reduced  rates,  if  they 
register  at  the  convention  as  well. 

All  of  the  railroad  a.ssociations  reaching  the  chief 
paper  making  districts  have  granted  the  reduced  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  fares  for  the  round  trip,  and  this 
includes  the  eastern  Canadian  region  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will  issue 
a  folder  well  in  advance  of  the  convention,  explaining 
in  detail  how  those  wishing  to  visit  New  York  during 
Paper  "Week  should  proceed  to  .secure  the  reduced  rates, 
which  are  applicable  to  dependent  members  of  the  fa- 
milies of  those  attending  the  convention,  as  well  a.s  to 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants. 

Meanwhile,  arrangements  for  the  convention  are  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  and  the  dates  for  the  meetings  of  the 
various  affiliated  associations  will  soon  be  announced. 
As  usual,  Thursday,  April  12,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, at  which  the  members  of  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association  will  b?  welcome.  The  custom  of  a 
joint  session  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  on 
Thursday  of  convention  week  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  value  to  both  groups.  There  will  be  no  session 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  as  this  time  has  been  set  aside  for  a 
visit  to  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  by  all  those  in  New  York  for  Paper 
"Week.  Thursday  evening,  is  the  date  for  the  annual 
banquet,  and  the  reservations  are  already  coming  in  to 
the  Association  officers  in  goodly  numbers. 

The  week's  program  will  include  meetings  of  nearly 
twenty  separate  associations  in  tlie  manufacturing  field 
alone,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  merchants,  and  the 
several  days  of  sessions  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industry. 


RIORDON  SELLS  HARDWOOD  LIMITS 

The  .sale  last  week  of  another  group  of  Riordon  tim- 
ber limits  brought  the  total  sales  during  the  past  year 
or  so  to  1.5,000  square  miles.  The  company  has  had 
a  return  of  about  .$2,500,000  from  the  sale  of  all  these 
limits. 

This  week  500  square  miles  of  hardwood  limits  on 
the  Nation  River  were  sold  to  the  Singer  Sewing  -Ma- 
chine Company  at  a  price  of  $500,000.  the  Singer  firm 
has  a  plant  at  St.  John's,  Quebec,  where  considerable 
hardwood  is  consumed.  It  is  understood  that  water 
power  rights  were  not  sold. — Financial  Post. 


HOWARD  SMITH  ANNUAL 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  held  in  Montreal  Monday,  Harold 
Crabtree  was  elected  a  director,  replacing  J.  J.  M. 
Pangman,  resigned.  The  other  directors  were  re-elec- 
ted and  business  was  entirely  routine. 
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China  Clay  in  Cornwall 

AX  INTEHESTlNd  VISIT  TO  THE  i;OKNlSH  CLAY 

MIXES  OF  MESSRS.  H.  D.  POCHIX  &  CO.,  LTD. 

By  "W.  Tretheway 


A  map  of  Cornwall  .showing  the  numerous  China 
clay  mines  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  D.  Poehin  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  wide-spread  and 
important  operations  of  this  well-known  firm.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  I  made  a  special  visit  to  some 
of  their  China  clay  mining  operations  on  a  recent  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  obtained  quite  a  revelation  of 
what  sound  business  experience  and  a  supervisual  con- 
trol, combined  with  the  requisite  resources  of  a  well- 
established  firm,  can  achieve.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
trace  with  more  than  a  small  degree  of  exactness  the 
progress  and  development  of  this  world-famous  firm 
even  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  China  clay  industry. 
They  are  undoubtedly  great  architects  in  the  com- 
mercial kingdom,  and  their  large  establishment  with 
business  tentacles  in  so  many  directions  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  practically  the  evolution  of  three 
ideals  constantly  pursued  by  this  firm  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  first  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
the  second,  promptitude  in  despatch,  and  the  third,  the 
efficiency  of  their  business  system. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  late  Mr.  H.  D. 
Poehin  discovered  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminous  cake  using  China  clay  as  its  chief  ingre- 
dient. This  new  form  of  alumina,  which  became  so 
largely  used  by  paper  makers  throughout  the  world, 
proved  a  notable  triumph  for  the  firm,  who  were  then 
more  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  The 
firm  were  even  at  that  period  fairly  large  consumers 
of  China  clay,  but  the  demand  for  their  aluminous 
cake  exceeded  their  most  hopeful  expectation  and  ne- 
cessitated the  acquisition  of  their  own  China  clay 
mines.  As  a  result  the  famous  Gothers  Mine  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Dennis  was  acquired  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. Gothers  Mine  at  that  period  was  but  a  small  pro- 
position for  the  firm  of  HI  D.  Poehin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
under  the  early  direction  of  Mr.  William  Poehin  the 
capacity  of  this  mine  was  revolutionized.  It  was  at 
Gothers  that  the  gas  engine  for  pumping  and  also  for 
winding  was  first  introduced,  which  is  now  rapidly 
usurping  the  place  of  the  old  Cornish  steam  pumping 
engines. 

There  are  six  very  large  drying  kilns  and  the  drags 
and  tanks  are  ingeniously  surveyed  and  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  all  impurities  as  well 


as  effecting  the  utmost  economy.  Over  40  years  ago 
a  light  railway  was  constructed  linking  up  each  of  the 
kilns  with  the  main  line  of  railway,  passing  through 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  famous  Goss  Moors  owned  by 
Lord  Falmouth. 

The  storage  capacity  of  clay  ready  for  shipment  at 
Gothers  is  nearly  6,000  tons,  which  enables  the  firm 
to  accelerate  large  shipments  when  required,  and  re- 
presents nearly  60  years  output  of  its  earliest  produc- 
tion. 

An  important  expansion  that  followed  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Balleswidden  and  the  Leswidden  Mines 
in  West  Cornwall,  and  the  extension  of  the  loading 
facilities  at  the  Penzance  docks.  At  Parson's  Park, 
situated  north  of  Liskeard,  the  deposit  has  more  than 
met  the  Company's  anticipations.  Here  the  appliances 
of  production  were  brought  up-to-date  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  powerful  water  turbine  and  a  gas  engine. 
The  mine  is  connected  with  a  drying  kiln  at  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  by  an  earthenware  pipe  line  and  is  linked 
to  the  main  Great  Western  Railway  line  at  Liskeard 
and  also  with  the  Looe  Railway,  at  which  port  the 
firm  have  secured  private  facilities  for  loading. 

It  was,  however,  subsequent  changes  that  marked 
such  a  momentous  era  in  the  history  of  Messrs.  H.  D. 
Poehin  &  Co.  Ltd.,  whereby  their  productive  capacity 
in  China  clay  alone  approximated  200,000  tons  per 
annum.  This  was  the  possession  of  Gunheath,  a  mine 
with  a  world-wide  reputation,  as  well  as  South  Caudle- 
down,  South  Goovean  and  the  Wheat  Remfry  China 
clay  mines,  together  with  several  well  known  China 
stone  quarries  and  grinding  mills  and  also  a  valuable 
Ball  Clay  deposit  at  Mainbow  and  Newbridge  in  De- 
vonshire. From  whatever  standpoint  such  enormous 
expansion  is  viewed,  there  are  two  characteristics,  en- 
terprise and  energy,  that  seem  to  stand  out  as  the  hall- 
marks of  the  firm  from  its  inception. 

The  cordial  relations  that  exist  "between  the  firm 
and  their  employees  have  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  unobstructed  progress  reflected  throughout  their 
long  commercial  life.  Messrs.  H.  D.  Poehin  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  recognise  that  the  men  are  quite  as  anxious  as 
themselves  to  get  to  work  and  do  their  bit  for  the 
progress  of  the  industry. 


South :Caudle4own   Chinp   Clay   Mine 
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Although  1  have  frequently  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gunheath  Mine,  this  occasion  was  practically  my 
first  visit  to  the  Works.  This  mine,  which  has  had  a 
great  reputation  for  more  than  a  century,  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Higman  family  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  China  clay  industry  for  the  past 
century.  I  was  received  at  the  works  by  Captain  W. 
Kellow,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Higman,  Jr.,  who 
is  a  son  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Higman,  the  former  proprietor 
of  the  Gunheath  Mine,  and  who,  I  was  glad  to  observe, 
was  fulfilling  the  highest  traditions  of  an  illustrious 
family  and  fully  maintaining  a  "clarium  et  venerabile 
nomen"  in  the  China  clay  industry  of  Cornwall.  This 
mine  has  evidently  been  one  of  the  bright  spots 
throughout  the  period  of  trade  depression.  Its  native 
blue  clay,  so  adaptable  for  a  variety  of  uses,  has  main- 
tained such  a  steady  demand  that  no  slack  time  has 
been  experienced  by  the  clay-workers.  During  the  re- 
cent erection  of  the  new  dry,  micas  and  the  pipe  line 
connecting  the  micas  with  No.  2  and  No.  4  kilns,  the 
firm  found  employment  for  only  50  men,  but  now  on 
completion  they  have  returned  to  their  normal  engage- 
ment of  110  men.     Mr.  Higman  informed  me  that  the 


installed  in  the  pit,  a  120  h.p.  gas  engine  generating 
electricity  for  an  electric  motor-driven  centrifugal 
pump  whicli,  with  the  Cornish  engine,  has  a  total  pump- 
ing capacity  of  1,800  gallons  per  minute.  The  winding 
of  the  whole  of  the  sand  is  done  by  a  65  h.p.  Campbell 
gas  engine. 

The  clay  is  washed  on  the  hydraulic  system,  which 
gives  the  highest  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  the  clay 
water  reaches  the  surface  its  i-efining  process  is  begun. 
First  it  passes  through  a  series  of  "micas,"  which 
consist  of  from  15  to  20  troughs,  about  li/^  feet  wide 
and  220  feet  long,  constructed  of  concrete,  where  the 
sand  settles  out.  At  the  bottom  the  clay  has  to  pass 
through  a  succession  of  very  fine  gauze  traps,  which 
eliminates  floating  impurities  and  foreign  matter. 
From  here  the  clay  and  water  pass  into  settling  tanks, 
where  the  clay  slip  settles  to  the  bottom  and  is  then 
filtered,  while  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off. 
The  old  settling  pits  and  tanks  have  been  improved 
and  several  new  ones  constructed  to  .provide  the  ad- 
ditional output  required.  These  extensions  and  the 
new  kilns  have  been  built  from  the  designs  of  the  firm's 
own  engineer. 

The    kilns    are    advantageously   connected    with   the 


Gothers  Beep. 


excellent  brands  produced  at  Gunheath  were  the  G. 
H.  and  G.  H.  R.  native  blue  clays  and  the  H.  D.  P.,  a 
superior  pottery  clay.  These  have  met  with  such 
great  demand  from  the  paper  making,  bleaching  and 
pottery  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the 
productive  capacity  of  125  tons  per  day  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  meet  requirements.  Looking  down  into 
the  pit  from  the  old  engine  house  one  is  induced  to 
ask  why  a  larger  hole  had  not  been  made  after  nearly 
a  century's  working. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  anxiety  entertained  by 
Messrs.  H.  D.  Poehin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  regarding  the  future 
of  their  enterprise  as  the  clay  is  known  to  exist  far 
beyond  the  present  workings,  and  even  if  the  demand 
were  doubled  or  trebled  the  deposit  would  not  be 
exhausted  within  a  measurable  term  of  years. 

The  equipment  of  this  mine  includes  some  of  the 
newest,  as  well  as  some  well-tried  engines.  In  addition 
to  the  large  Cornish  engine,  erected  in  1847,  there  is 


railway  line  and  Gunheath  forms  the  terminus  of  the 
Bugle  and  Stenalees  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway. 

Acting  upon  the  special  request  of  Mr.  David  T. 
Taylor,  the  General  Manager,  who  is  following  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  firm,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
to  see  the  South  Caudledown  Mine,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. This  mine,  although  more  famous  than  Gun- 
heath on  the  point  of  quality,  presents  quite  a  dif- 
ferent problem  to  the  proprietors,  which,  however,  they 
are  undertaking  with  their  characteristic  energy.  This 
pit  is  hard  to  describe.  It  resembles  a  white  ravine 
])enetrating  to  a  great  depth  and  is  long  and  narrow. 
It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  granite  dykes  of  large 
dimensions,  rendering  the  extraction  of  the  clay  con- 
cealed underneath  an  unenviable  task.  Mr.  Higman 
informed  me  that  the  development  of  this  mine  was 
an  expensive  proposition  but  the  firm  were  determined 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
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narrowness  of  the  pit  preeludes  the  use  of  llie  usual 
winding  operations  for  the  present,  but  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  its  ultimate  adoption.  Here  again 
the  inventive  mind  has  been  active  and  this  mine  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  Blondin  method  of  removing 
overburden.  The  deep  brands  of  ehiy  produced  at 
South  Caudledown  are  in  greater  demand  tlian  can  be 


|)rovidcd,    l)oth    among    the    paper    and    liigher    grade 
pottery  manufacturers. 

The  destinies  of  tills  large  group  of  China  clay  mines 
are  in  the  ca])able  hands  of  the  Chairnuin,  the  lion.  II. 
D.  McLaren,  ('.B.E.,  M.P.,  and  the  Managing  Director, 
Mr.  H.  Stanley  Pochin,  J. P.,  whose  guiding  influence 
and  inspiring  genius  are  followed  Avith  great  interest 
by  the  whole  community. 


The  Paper  Mills  at  Three  Rivers 


THE  ST.  MAURICE  PAPER  CO. 

An  air  plane  photograph,  prepared  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  by  Fairchild  Aerial  Services,  of  the 
plant  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  at  Cap  Madeleine,  Que.  This  fine  mill  produces,  ground  wood,  sul- 
phite, and  sulphate  pulps,  and  newsprint  paper. 

Note :  Three  Rivers  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Maurice  Kivers,  not  the  Ottawa,  as 
erroneously  given  in  a  previous  issue.   We  knew  better. 
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PAPER  SHOW  PLANS  PROGRESSING 

Contracts  for  space  at  the  Paper  Industries  Exposi- 
tion to  he  held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  the  week 
heginning  April  9th,  are  coming  in  daily,  and  there 
are  now  forty-five  companies  which  have  definitely 
closed  contracts  for  space,  several  taking  two  or  more 
booths.  In  addition,  there  are  twenty-one  companies 
which  have  made  tentative  reservation  while  formal 
contracts  are  being  drawn  up.  the  large  number  al- 
ready secured  assuring  even  at  this  early  date,  the 
complete  success  of  the  big  paper  show. 

The  recent  contracts  include  some  notable  exhibits 
of  paper  manufacturers.  The  American  Writing 
Paper  Company,  for  instance,  has  definitely  closed  for 
space,  and  other  companies  making  paper  have  already 
so  generally  closed  contracts  that  it  is  now  certain 
that  exhibits  of  writing,  tissue,  glazed,  ledgers,  bonds 
and  other  papers  will  be  part  of  the  Exposition's  paper 
display,  vegetable  parchment  and  similar  special 
papers  will  also  be  shown,  while  on  the  converting  side 
space  has  already  been  secured  for  the  showing  of 
bags,  cups  and  paper  containers  of  all  kinds. 

The  interest  taken  outside  of  this  country  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  foreign  paper  manufacturers  have 
secured  space  for  the  showing  of  their  wares.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  exhibits  from  Europe,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  an  important  Canadian  paper  manufacturer 
has  this  to  say  of  the  Exposition  : 

"I  congratulate  you  for  having  taken  this  up,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  success.  Let  me  know  what  the 
conditions  are  and  in  what  form  you  would  suggest 
our  exhibiting." 

Arrangements  for  the  securing  of  reduced  rates  for 
those  outside  the  city  desiring  to  attend  the  Exposition 
have  been  made  through  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  which  has  secured  reduced  rates  for 
its  members  to  attend  the  conventions  being  held  the 
week  of  the  Exposition.  Those  wishing  to  attend  the 
Exposition  can  secure  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads, 
and  be  admitted  without  charge  to  the  paper  show  by 
registering  at  the  convention  of  the  paper  association. 

The  Exposition  management  the  past  week  sent  out 
200  letters  to  associations  of  printers,  publishers,  sta- 
tioners, bankers,  food  packers  and  other  large  users 
of  i^aper,  asking  them  to  notify  their  memberships  of 
the  Exposition,  and  the  opportunity  extended  to  learn 
the  whole  story  of  the  paper  industry.  Special  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  arrange  for  the  admittance 
of  memliers  of  such  organizations,  and  the  advertising- 
campaign  to  printers  particularly  is  now  running  in 
the  printing  trades  and  other  allied  trade  .journals. 

^Meanwhile  the  proposed  Printers  and  Publishers 
Day,  Friday,  April  13th,  has  been  enlarged  to  include 
the  adA'-ertisers,  with  special  attention  to  the  big  direct 
mail  advertisers,  who  are  such  important  usei's  of  all 
of  the  finer  grades  of  paper.  Several  notable  speakers 
haVe',  b(<'en 'invited  to  iiarticipate  iii  the  program  oh 
Frid4fc(af,tei'nDon.    . 

Clean  Food  day  is  being  arranged,  but  the  date  has 
not  beep  definitely,  set.  It  seems  certain,  however, . 
that  a  special' day  will  be  set  aside  for  the  discussion 
of  the  use  of  paper  and  pulp  containers  to  protect 
food  from  filth  in  its  route  to  the  consumer.  Waxed 
paper  on  bread,  vegetable  parchment,  glassine  and 
greaseproof,'  and  other  special  papers  will  come  into 
this  discussion,!  as  well  as  boxes,  cans  and  pails  made 
of  paper. 


All  of  the  printing  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York  are  being  invited  to  send  their  students  to 
study  the  paper  problem,  so  that  they  can  become 
better  printers,  and  vocational  schools  teaching  sub- 
.jects  allied  to  the  paper  industry  are  included  in  this 
invitation,  such  institutions  as  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Columbia  University's  chemical  en- 
gineering department,  and  similar  public  and  private 
institutions  of  learning. 


EIBEL  PATENTS  DECLARED  VALID 

Under  a  decision  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  handed  down  February  19,  in  the  ease  of  the 
Eibel  Corporation  against  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Company,  the  patents  of  the  Eibel  Process  Corpora- 
tion on  improvements  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine  for 
manufacturing  news  pi'int  paper  were  declared  valid. 

The  suit  involves  claims  by  the  Eibel  Corporation 
that  their  patents  enable  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  Fourdrinier  machines  through  which  their  speed 
can  be  materially  accelerated,  so  as  to  increase  the  daily 
production  of  news  print  paper  l)y  twenty  to  thirty 
per  cent. 

The  decision  will  have  the  effect  of  prevailing  in  a 
similar  case  which  is  now  pending,  and  which  involves 
the  Remington  Monte  Companj'. 

Originally,  suit  was  filed  by  the  Eibel  people  in  a 
federal  court  in  Maine  in  1917,  resulting  in  the  enter- 
ing of  a  decree  of  injunction  against  the  Minnesota 
and  Ontario  Company  in  1920.  On  an  appeal  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  was  reversed.  Meanwhile  another  suit  was  filed 
in  New  York  against  the  Remington  Monte  Company. 


LEARY  WAS  WITH  LAURENTIDE 

Warren  D.  Leary  has  withdrawn  as  treasiirer  of  the 
Chippewa  Valley  Press  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chippewa  Daily  Gazette.  Mr.  Leary  went  to  the  Daily 
Gazette  just  a  year  ago  as  news  editor.  He  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  New  York  Herald  and  was 
editor  and  manager  of  the  paper  plant  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Company  at  G-rand'mere,  Quebec,  Canada.  Mr. 
Leary  has  not  made  known  his  plans  for  the  future. 


PRICE  BROS.  MAY  START  NEW  MILL 

(Chieoutimi,  March  6 ;  despatch  to  Quebec  Telegraph) 
The  mayor  and  the  aldermen  of  Chieoutimi  paid  an 
official  visit  last  Sunday  to  Kenogami  where  impor- 
tant works  are  alreadj-  in  progress  and  more  are  to 
be  started.  The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  meet  Sir 
William  Price  and  not  only  to  thank  him  for  the  de- 
velopment of  that  region  but  also  to  offer  coopera- 
tion from  the  city  of  Chieoutimi. 

Sir  William  arrived  from  Chieoutimi  in  the  after- 
noon accompatiied  by  his  son.  Major  Jack  Price  and 
Mr.  Mitchell,  .general  managei'  and  Mr.  Nesbitt.'  The 
city  council  sjug^ested  to  Sir  William  that  everything 
would  be  done  to-  obtain  the  .establishment  of  another 
mill.  Sir  William  stated  "'To  give  you  in  Chieoutimi, 
a  paper  mill,  I  will  ask -you  certain  privileges.  If 
you  offer  me  too  much  I  will  refuse,  but  if  I  ask  you 
too  much,  refu.se  me  and  I  will  plead  my  own  case." 
Finally  the  representatives  of  the  city  returned  with 
the  impression  that  they  would  -soon  benefit  from  the 
installation  of  one  of  those  mills  which  under  the  di- 
rection of  enterprising  business  men  tends  to  develop 
the  country  to  a  great  extent. 
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Rotten  Wood  in  Paper  Makinj* 

P.y  ('.  S.  V.  IIAWKINGS,  Chief  Chemist,  Priee 
I'.rotluM's  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kenogami.  P.   Q. 

Discussion  continued  from  last  issue  on  paper  entitled 
"ITow  f;ir  can  the  Pulp-mill  go  in  utilizing  decayed, 
insect -killed  or  other  inferior  wood  in  the  manufacture 
of  Pup"  read  by  John  S.  Bat"s.  Bathurst  Co..  Ltd., 
Ratlinrst,  N.  B.  "at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wood- 
lands Section.  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Associalinn. 
Montreal.  January  25th.  192;{.  and  published  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  January  28th,  1923. 

The  primary  object  in  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  i-otten 
wood  is  to  detail  soiu"  method  of  estimating  percentage 
of  infection.  This  would  not  be  such  a  iiroblem  if 
there  was  not  the  related  qiiestion  of  how  rotten  the 
parts  are.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  this  phase  of  th-e 
([uestion  by  looking  at  the  wood,  and  so  far  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  definite  solution.  For  the  sake  of 
comparative  figures  there  are  two  methods  that  can  be 
used.  First,  if  a  two  foot  log  contains  a  core  of  in- 
fected wood  the  ends  would  be  measured  and  the  volume 
of  rot  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  perfect  core  or  cy- 
linder as  the  ease  might  be.  Tables  were  prepared  so 
that  these  figures  would  be  calculated  at  a  glance.  In 
the  second  place  when  the  logs  are  chipped  a  represent- 
ative sample  of  the  chips  is  taken,  the  actual  infected 
chips  sorted  out  and  the  percentage  calculated.  These 
two  methods  have  been  found  to  give  reasonable  checks, 
but  in  any  ease  the  figures  for  percentage  rot  are  but 
estimations.  Tliey  should  be  considered  as  such.  They 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  close  comparison  with  other 
tests.  The  question  of  how  far  the  newsprint  mill  can 
go  in  the  use  of  rotten  wood  was  the  subject  of  a  test 
made  in  January  1922  at  Price  Bros.  &  Company, 
Limited.  Kenogami  ]\Iill.  This  report  is  jierhaps  inter- 
esting enough  to  give  in  full.  You  will  note  that  the 
percentage  are  estimates  for  infected  wood  and  this 
may  well  explain  the  discrepancies  that  appear  in  some 
liarts. 

Tests  made  at  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

These  tests  were  carried  out  with  a  view  to  discov- 
ering the  effect  of  rotten  wood  on  newsprint  paper  and 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  great  a  percentage 
a  paper  mill  would  be  justified  in  using,  w-ithout  a  dan- 
ger of  unduly  lowering  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

In  order  to  judge  the  quality  of  paper  produced  from 
partly  rotten  wood,  three  runs  were  made  (1)  all  sound 
wood  (2)  wood  with  12  per  cent,  rot  (3)  wood  with  26 
per  cent.  rot.  Regular  sulphite  cooks  in  No.  3  digester 
with  17  cords  to  a  charge  were  made,  and  a  groundwood 
run  using  10  cords  and  7  grinders.  The  total  product 
of  each  stage  was  run  over  the  wet  machines,  weighed, 
sampled  for  moisture,  broken  up  in  a  beater  and  run 
on  No.  1  pap°r  machine.  Samples  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  made  on  these  runs  were  collected.  The  Usual 
tests  on  the  newsprint  paper  were  made  and  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  following  summary  of  results. 

In  the  ease  of  the  groundwood  from  wood  with  26  per 
cent.  rot.  no  figures  are  available  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  abandoned  shortly  after  starting. 
Methods. 

Racking  of  wood  was  accomplished  by  piling  the 
2-foot  blocks  in  racks  of  suitable  size,  holding  2-cords, 
i.e.  16'  X  8'  X  2'.  For  estimating  percentage  rot,  the 
average  diameter  of  the  rotten  area  was  measured  and 
the  cubic  contents  estimated  hy  a  table  compiled  for 


volumes  of  perfect  cylinders  of  varying  diameters.  The 
chips  were  allowed  to  run  directly  into  No.  3  digester, 
insuring  that  the  total  run  was  conked.  Tlie  method  of 
cooking  was  that  usually  followed  in  the  mill.  The  total 
product  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  grade  of  sulphite  was 
weighed. 

The  grinding  of  10  cords  took  approximately  seven 
hours.  The  tailings  or  No.  2  groundwood  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  sewer,  as  no  facilities  were  available  for 
measuring  this  grade  of  pulp. 

For  each  charge  of  the  beater,  950  lbs.,  of  wet  sulphite 
laps  were  weighed  out  and  the  balance  of  groundwood 
added.  Color  was  added  to  bring  tlie  sheets  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  standard. 

The  tests  made  on  newsprint  include  cleanliness,  basLs 
weight  and  Mullen  test.  The  averages  of  a  number  of 
tests  nuide  on  tlie  run  are  included  in  the  tables. 

SULPHITE    TESTS 

Sound  Rotten  Rotten 

Wood  Wood  Wood 

Run  No.  1    Run  No.  2  Run  No.  3 

12%  Rot  26%  Rot 

Wood  used,  cords                    17  17  17 

Volume  rotten  wood,  %          —  12  26 

Date  of  cook,                       Jan. 5  Jan. 6  Jan. 12 
Acid 

Analvsis  —   Total    SO.           4.40  4.44  4.67 

Free                     "              3.26  3.30  3.58 

Combined            "            J.14  1.14  1.09 

Temperature    (deg.   C.)              27  28  27 

Gals.,   Approximate                20,000  20,000  20,000 
Cooking 

Maximum  Tempei-ature       146  149  145 

Maximum  Pressure                 65  65  65 

Cooking   time                     9  h.  20  m.  9  h.  40  m.  9  h.  40  m. 

Moisture  in  chips        %          46.4  49.0  54.7 
No.  1  Pulp  Produced 

Total  wet  weight,  lbs.             53,610  44.620  45,835 

Air  dry  pulp,             %          33.2  35.5  35.0 

Air  dry  pulp,           tons          8.89  7.92  8.00 
Cords  of  wood  per  ton 

of  pulp,                              1.91  2.14  2.12 

Yield  per  measured  cord,  tons  0.524  0.467  0.472 
No.  2  Pulp  Produced 

Total  tt-et  weight,  lbs.             1,630  1,445  1,604 

Air  dry  pulp,               %          36.6  37.9  36.2 

Air  dry  pulp,             tons          0.30  0.27  0.25 

Yield  per  measured  cord,  tons  0.018  0.016  0.015 


Total  yield  per  cord,  tons         a542  0.483 

GROUND-WOOD    TESTS 


0.487 


Wood  used,  cords 
Volume  rotten  wood,  % 
Time  to  finish,  grinding 

hours 
Date  of  grinding,  -1922- 
Wet  weight,  lbs. 
Air  dry  pulp,  % 

Air  dry  pulp,  tons 

Cords  of  wood  per  ton 

of  pulp. 
Yield  per  mea-sured  cord, 

tons 
Paper 

Date  of  run  -1922- 
Average  basis  weight 
Average  Mullen  test, 


10 

7 
Jan.  4 
57.719 
31.9 
9.20 

1.085 

0.92 

Jan.  6 

31.5 

8.9 


10 
11.6 

61/4 

Jan.  7 

55.785 
31.7 
8.89 

1.13 

0.88 

Jan.  7 

32.0 

8.3 


10 
26 


Jan. 13 


Feb.  1 

31.7 

9.6 
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Sound  Wood 


Wood   12%   Rotten 


Wood  25%   Rotten 


Cleanliness,  specks  per 

square  inch  13  16  -2 

Sulphite  furnished.     %  19.1  21  21.1 

Color  added.  3  qts.         5  qts.  6  qts. 

Color  of  finished  paper  Very  good  Very  good   (Sightly 

(black. 
Formation  Good      Good   (Better     than 

(Average  run. 
Finish  Good  Good  Good 

Summary 

In  regard  to  the  running  conditions  of  the  stock  on 
the  paper  machines,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  with 
Run  No.  2.  Run  No.  3  was  composed  of  slow  stock  due 
to  groundwood  flour,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
on  the  wire.  Run  No.  3  evidently  had  a  high  loss  of 
groundwood  fibre  on  the  wire,  as  the  furnifsh  showed 
21  per  cent,  sulphite  and  29  per  cent,  was  found  in  the 
manufactured  paper.  Tinting  gave  some  trouble.  Run 
No.  2  had  to  liave  additional  color  and  Run  No.  3  still 
more,  and  even  then  the  final  color  could  not  be  made 
to  match  the  standard.  The  sheets  of  Run  No.  2  and 
No.  3  contained  more  dirt  than  usual  as  shown  by  the 
specks  per  .square  inch.  The  high  Mullen  test  of  Run 
No.  3  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  closing  up  of  the  sheet 
with  fine  fibre  and  increase  in  percentage  of  sulphite. 

The  sulphite  stock  showed  a  decreasing  quality  in 
color  and  cleanliness  with  increased  percentage  of  rot- 
ten wood.  The  fibre  was  evidently  not  quite  as  good, 
but  this  did  not  show  amything  like  the  decrease  in 
quality  noticed  in  the  groundwood.  The  yield  shows 
a  situation  that  is  hard  to  explain,  in  that  the  yield  was 
approximately  the  same  in  Runs  No.  2  and  No.  3.  It 
is  po.ssible  that  as  i-ot  is  hard  to  .iudge  as  to  extent,  the 
wood  was  not  as  badly  decayed  in  Run  No.  3  as  in 
Run  No.  2.  '  ' 

The  groundwood  stock  showed  a  marked  decrease  in 
quality  and  color  for  increasing  percentages  of  rot.  Al- 
though there  are  no  figures  available  for  Run  No.  3  the 
yield  was  undoubtedly  low  and  the  quality  was  such  as 
to  make  it  doubtful  if  the  stock  would  run  on  the  paper 
machines. 

The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  10  per  cent,  is  a  max- 
imum figure  for  rotten  wood  as  measured  in  this  test. 
This  of  cour.se  if  both  groundwood  and  sulphite  are 
supplied  with  wood  from  the  same  source.  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  in- 


crease the  amount  of  rot  supplied  to  the  sulphite,  take 
a  decreased  yield  and  small  change  in  quality  and  sup- 
ply the  groundwood  mill  with  better  wood  and  thus  in- 
crease the  general  quality  of  the  stock  supplied  to  the 
paper  mill.  Carrying  this  further,  it  might  be  possible 
to  use  up  a  great  deal  of  rotten  wood  in  sulphite,  as 
the  parts  badly  affected  disappear  altogether  in  the 
process,  leaving  only  true  fibres.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  groundwood. 

If  10  per  cent,  of  rotten  wood  were  supplied  to  the 
mill  and  all  this  rotten  wood  were  turned  into  sul- 
phite, the  percentage  of  rot  would  be  approximately 
25  per  cent,  in  sulphite  runs,  leaving  absolutely  sound 
wood  for  groundwood. 

Another  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to  sort  out 
the  infected  wood  and  in  the  ca.se  of  the  groundwood 
mill,  grind  this  on  separate  grinders,  possibly  during 
full  production.  For  sulphite  it  would  be  advisable  to 
run  one  digester  and  separate  the  screening  system,  so 
that  the  pulp  would  be  fed  into  the  regular  supply  in 
small  quantities. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  have  the  advantage  of 
allowing  specially  adapted  treatment  to  be  used  on  this 
class  of  wood. 

The  policy  of  segregating  rotten  wood  looks  like  a 
reasonable  step.  The  operation  will  be  costly  and  it 
will  have  to  be  looked  into  in  more  detail.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  situation  is  not  improving.  The  per- 
centage of  rot  in  the  raw  material  available  is  ever 
increasing.  There  is  not  only  the  problem  of  whether 
we  can  afford  to  use  rotten  wood  or  partly  infected 
wood,  but  also  whether  we  can  afford  to  pass  up  any- 
thing that  will  turn  out  pulp  of  a  reasonable  quality. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  good  fibres  are  still 
present  in  wood  that  looks  hopeless.  From  the  ground- 
wood  standpoint  we  might  as  well  consider  that  tjiey 
are  not  there  as  the  rotten  parts  that  go  along  more  than 
counterbalance  any  good  fibre. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  Ihey  are  still  there 
and  can  be  utilized.  The  coloring  matter  which 
proves  so  objectionable  in  groundwood  is  almost  en- 
tii-ely  overcome.  The  yield  suffers  to  a  greater .  ex- 
tent but  this  is  only  to  be  expected.  The  gi-oundwood 
yield  decreased  by  4  per  cent,  in  wood  estimated  12  per 
cent,  while  the  sulphite  in  the  same  run  dropped  al- 
most 11  per  cent.  These  tests  seem  to  correspond  rea- 
sonably well  with  those  carried  on  a  year  or  .so  previous 
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at  the  same  mill.  The  points  to  be  emphasized  are  that 
it  is  perhaiis  the  color  and  dirt  more  than  anything  e"se 
tliat  causes  the  unsatisfactoiy  results  for  groundwood. 
There  is  also  a  great  loss  on  the  paper  machine.  The 
strength  seems  to  be  still  there  but  the  fibre  is  short, 
causing  a  close  formation  of  the  paper  and  incidentally 
a  very  heavy  loss  in  white  water.  Another  point  sub- 
stantiated in  this  test  is  the  fact  that  the  moisture  figure 
is  considerably  higher  in  rotten  than  in  sound  wood. 
There  is  included  a  .set  of  photographs,  at  o  diameters 
magnification,  of  the  fibres  produced.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  slivers  increase  quite  rapidly  in  gi-oundwood 
with  increasing  perc?ntages  of  rot.  That  the  best  place 
to  use  up  rotten  wood  is  in  the  chemical  processes  seems 
to  be  the  general  opinion.  It  only  remains  now  to  see 
how  far  the  cost  of  sorting  and  of  raw  materials  for 
decreased  yields  will  allow  any  mill  to  use  up  this  class 
of  wood  in  the  chemical  processes. 


SHIPPED  FIRST  CAR  OF  PAPER 

The  Westminster  Paper  Mills  Limited,  having  a 
plant  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximatelj' 
^2.>(),000  on  tlie  old  Indian  Reserve,  New  Westinster, 
B.  C.  has  shipped  its  first  car  load  of  tissue  paper  to 
Winnipeg.  The  mill  is  owned  by  a  group  of  Ontario 
and  Wisconsin  operators  headed  by  Peter  Onkle.  A. 
Onkle,  Henrv  Lord  and  Daniel*  and  Michael  Herb. 


A  change  in  the  program  for  the  annual  banciuet 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  been 
forced  b.v  the  Swedish  pulp  mills  strike.  The  original 
plan  of  the  Association  was  to  make  the  banquet  an 
International  evening,  with  notable  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry from  the  different  Scandinavian  countries  as 
the  speakers.  The  Scandinavians,  because  of  the 
Swedish  situation,  have  been  forced  to  cancel  the 
tentative  arrangements  they  had  made  to  attend  the 
banquet. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Company  announces  the  re- 
moval of  its  New  York  Office   from   30  East  Forty- 
Second  street  to  The  Canadian  Pacific  Building,  342 
Madison  Avenue,   New  York   City.   The   Telephone  is 
Murray  HiU  5984. 


Institute  Items 

WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ABOUT  OUR  SCHOOL 

The  following  was  found  in  an  editm-ial  in  ■'Influs- 
trial  Canada"': 

A  Pulp  and  Paper-Making  Course 

A  correspondence  course  in  pulp  and  paper-making 
is  now  available  in  Canada,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  the 
publishers  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine".  The 
course  is  based  on  a  set  of  text-books  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  and  paper,  compiled  during  the  past  few 
years  imder  authority  and  direction  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  given  by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Arts,  Gardenvale,  Quebec,  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

Wliile  technical  schools  are  doing  much  for  the 
training  of  Canadian  artisans,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  by  no  means  meet  all  needs.  A  well-organized 
correspondence  course  should  be  able  to  render  great 
assistance  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
course  referred  to,  having  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  organized  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  will  be 
of  decided  benefit.  The  faculty  of  the  school  of  pulp 
and  paper  making  is  drawn  from  the  best  men  in  the 
trade,  and  includes  men  of  practical  experience,  hold- 
ing responsible  positions  in  the  industry.  A  syllabus 
of  the  course  has  been  pi-inted,  which  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  its  nature  and  scope. 


STUDYING  UNDER  DIFFICULT  CONDITIONS 

A  Student  in  the  Pine  Tree  State  writes  as  folows: 
"Thank  you  for  the  help  on  the  questions. 
I  am  completing  my  winters'  work  in  the  woods  this 
coming  week,  having  scaled  for  the  past  three  months. 
The  drive  this  spring  means  even  more  difficult  con- 
ditions, but  I  will  do  my  best.  Hope  to  stave  through 
somehow  in  good  form,  however.  The  work  is  niishlv 
Morth   while,  and  I  believe  in  its  merits." 


(Jreat    in-ivieges   aways   go  in   company   with    great 
responsibilities. 
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SWEEZEY  ON  BAY  SULPHITE  BOARD 

The  recent  visit  of  Sir  Frederiek  liecker  to  ('anad;i. 
it  is  understood,  will  result  in  his  accepting  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Bay  Siili)liite  Company,  of  Port  Alfred, 
Que.,  and  in  further  developments  for  this  prosjierous 
and  growing'  ])roducer  of  sulphite  pulp. 

Another  new  interest  will  be  li.  0.  Swco/.cy,  of  Newr 
man,  Sweezey  >t  Company,  who  has  just  joined  tlif 
board  of  the  company.  Mr.  Sweezey  is  well-known  in 
l>ulp  and  paper  circles  as  an  expert  on  timber  limits, 
and  tlie  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  general.  He  is 
tlioroughly  familiar  witli  the  Saguenay  district,  in 
which  the  Bay  Sulphite  Company  is  located,  and  it  is 
believed  his  services  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
comiiany. 

It  is  ])ointed  out  that  Mr.  Sweezey's  activities  in 
neither  the  engineering  nor  financial  field  will  be  in- 
Icrrupled  by  joining  the  boai'd  of  the  company. 

One  of  Mr.  Sweezey's  associates  on  the  board  is 
Arthur  C.  Hastings,  who  has  had  a  life-long  connection 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  who  was  for  many  j'ears  president  of 
the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  The  chair- 
man of  the  executive  is  A.  M.  Irvine,  who  became  well- 
loiown  in  the  position  of  manager  for  Eastei'n  Canada 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj-  for  many  years,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  Allied  pur- 
chases in  this  country  dui'ing  the  war. 


ME.    A.    M.    IRVINE 

Tile  JJay  Sulpliite  Company  was  known  originally 
as  the  Ha!  Ha!  Bay  Suljihite  Company. 

Organized  in  1916  by  Sir  Frederick  Becker,  this 
company  is,  in  reality,  a  development  of  the  war,  as 
it  was  really  created  at  th"  request  of  the  British 
Government  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  sul- 
phite pulp  from  within  the  Empire,  and  thereby  help 
to  make  the  British  pajicr  njills — and  hence  the  news- 
paper ]iublishers — independi'Ut  of  supjjlies  from  Swe- 
den. 

The  Bay  Sulphite  Company  has  added  another  very 
successful  year  to  its  unbroken  record  of  earning 
power  since  it  first  began  operations  in  1918,  the  aver- 
age net  earnings,  after  allowing  for  maintenance  and 
depreciation,  amounting  to  nearly  .$600,000  per  annum. 
Puring  the  past  five  yoavs,  it  has  increased  its  annual 


output  from  28.000  to  40,000  ton.s.  Unlike  the  ma- 
jority of  Canadian  judp  mills,  i)ractically  the  whole 
of  its  output  is  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France 
under  an  advantageous  contract  that  has  been  entered 
into  with  Sir  Frederick  Becker  and  his  associates. 


NEW  BATHURST  MACHINE 

It  is  expected  th:it  tlie  fii-st  machine  will  lie  turning 
out  paper  by  June  ne.x't  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Bath- 
urst  Company,  recently  financed  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 
Work  was  .started  in  October  last  and  excellent  pro- 
gress is  being  made.  The  initial  capacitj^  of  the  mill 
will  be  about  55  tons  daily  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  further  extension  to  manufacture  110  dailv. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  jxirt  of  Digby  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  .shipping  centres  in  the 
maritime  provinces  during  the  coming  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Last  spring  and  summer  and  into  the  fall  Digby 
was  utilized  to  some  extent  as  a  pulp  exporting  port. 
But  the  volume  of  shipments  is  expected  to  far  exceed 
the  last  year's  total,  durin^g  the  current  year. 

Most  of  the  pulp  will  be  shipped  to  English  ports, 
and  at  least  one  steamer  per  week  will  load  pulp  at 
Digby  during  the  spring  and  summer,  two  thirds  of 
the  pulp  being  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Some  of  the  steamers  like  the  S.  S.  Domira  which  re- 
cently left  Digby,  bound  for  Preston,  England  will 
load  part  of  the  pulp  cargo  at  St.  John  and  also  load 
some  deals,  and  will  then  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy  t'l 
Digby  to  complete  the  loading  of  pulp.  The  S.  S. 
Domira  on  its  most  recent  trip  out  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy carried  3,316  tons  of  mechanical  pulp. 

On  the  return  trips  from  England  the  steamers,  at 
present  are  mostly  carrying  coal,  for  delivery  at  St. 
John  and  Halifax.  The  Keyingham  and  Gjq)  are  with 
the  Domira,  making  regular  trips  to  and  from  Digby 
and  English  ])orts.  The  Keyingham  carried  5.400  tons 
of  pulp  on  its  latest  trip  out  of  Digby.  Much  of  the 
pulp  shipped  out  of  Digby  is  produced  at  the  ]>ulp 
mill  in  Wej'mouth. 

Other  ports  looking  for  increased  shipments  of  pulji 
out  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  British  ports,  during 
the  present  year,  are  Chatham,  Bathurst,  Shelburne, 
Yarmouth,  St.  John,  St.  George,  St.  Stephen.  In  the 
case  of  the  port  of  Bathurst  the  piers  are  privately 
owned,  namely  by  the  Bathurst  Company  Limite(l, 
owners  of  a  large  pulj)  mill  which  is  now  being  en- 
larged, and  a  paper  mill  which,  is  now  under  con- 
struction at  Bathurst,  adjacent  to  the  paper  mill.  The 
steamers  leaving  Batliurst  for  the  United  Kingdom  will 
cany  not  only  pulp  and  ])apcr  but  lumber,  priucipaly 
deals.  In  some  of  the  ports  repairs  are  being  made  to 
the  piers  in  expectation  of  increased  pulj)  shippiiig 
trade  out  of  the  maritime  provinces  during  1923. 


HANDLE.  PULP  TRAFFIC 

Projects  for  the  handling  of  pulp  for  New  York  es- 
tabli.shments  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
hre  de  Commerce  of  Sorcl,  held  last  week  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  electing  officers  and  discussing  general  busi- 
ness. Pull  assurance  was  expressed  that  the  deep  water 
of  the  Richelieu  river  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
terminal  at  Sorel,  could  handle  the  pulp. 


The  Algonquin  Paper  Corporation,  of  which  Mr. 
(leo.  McKee  is  president,  expect  to  get  the  machine 
running  in  their  mill  at  Ogdensbur^,  N.  Y.,  by  Julj- 
next. 
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GROWTH  OF  VENTILATING  TECHNOLOGY 

An  event  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Pul])  and 
Paper  Industr,y  is  the  announcement  of  the  incoi-j)ora- 
tion  of  the  Ross  7']n>i:inccring  of  Canada,  Tjiniited.  This 
took  place  on  Feb.  7th  with  a  Dominion  Charter.  As 
an  announcement  in  this  issue  states  this  company  will 
give  its  entire  attention  and  effort  to  the  heating  and 
ventilation  and  drying  equipment  for  the  paper  indus- 
try. The  intention  is  to  carry  on  in  Canada  the  same 
work  that  has  been  so  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
States  by  the  J.  0.  Ross  Engineering  Corporation.  A 
little  resume  of  the  growth  of  this  industry  may  be  of 
interest. 

Prior  to  1910  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  a  paper 
mill  was  something  that  I'cceived  no  special  attention. 
The  executives  of  a  mill  and  the  consulting  engineer 
would  have  certain  ideas  of  how  the  machine  room 
should  be  ventilated  and  other  depai-tments  heated  and 
ventilated.  Most  mills  experimented  until  a  fairly 
satisfactory  system  seemed  to  be  reached.  Every  mill 
would  find  a  different  solution  usually  after  much 
trouble  and  failure.  If  a  system  of  steam  pipes  was 
decided  on,  a  steamfitter  would  be  called  in  and  told 
to  put  in  so  many  coils.  If  a  fan  system  was  selected 
representatives  of  the  fan  manufacturers  were  given 
plans  and  specifications  on  which  to  figure.  These  re- 
presentatives in  many  cases  were  heating  and  ven- 
tilating engineers  but  their  field  covered  all  industries, 
such  as  textile  mills,  public  schools,  foundries,  railroad 
shops,  etc.  Needless  to  say  their  knowledge  was  gen- 
eral and  they  were  governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
wishes  of  the  mill  owners. 

It  began  to  be  realized,  however,  by  some  that  the  re- 
qiiirements  for  heating  and  ventilating  a  paper  mill 
were  entirely  different  from  other  classes  of  buildings 
and  that  the  experience  gained  in  one  mill  proved 
valuable  in  designing  a  system  for  another  mill.  Cer- 
tain men  liegan  to  give  more  and  more  attention  to 
designing  systems  for  paper  mills  alone  and  finally 
about  that  time  a  department  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Co.  was  formed  under  J.  0.  Ross  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  this  work.  A  corps  of  experts  were  assigned  to 
this  work  giving  most  of  their  time  to  it  in  relation  to 
the  application  of  fan  systems.  These  men  brought  out 
many  improvements  for  heating  and  ventilating  paper 
mills  for  the  drying  of  coated  paper  and  other  paper 
products  and  gradually  covered  the  entire  applii-ation 
cf  air  in  the  paper  industry. 

The  paper  mills  welcomed  .such  a  department  and 
fiund  that  the  experience  gained  in  one  mill  was  very 
\aluable  in  the  design  of  systems  for  another  mill. 
The  demand  for  this  service  and  Avork  increased  so 
much  that  it  finally  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  J. 
().  Ross  Engineering  Corporation,  a  New  York  State 
rorporation  and  an  entirely  independent  concern  to 
e?igage  altogether  in  the  design,  manufacture  and  in- 
stallation of  all  types  of  heating,  ventilating  and  dry- 
ing apparatus  for  the  paper  and  pulp  industry.  This 
company  began  operations  a  little  over  two  years  ago, 
combining  the  men  who  had  composed  the  previous 
liaper  mill  department  and  many  new  systems  which 
had  been  in  the  process  of  development  were  brought 
out.  By  being  entirelj^  independent  of  any  fan  com- 
panies it  was  possible  to  design  and  install  all  manner 
of  systems  best  adapted  to  the  paper  mill  work  regard- 
less of  whether  it  involved  fan  sj'stems  or  not. 

Bricer  economizers  for  the  utilization  of  the  waste 


vapor  from  machines  for  heating  the  mill  was  one  of 
the  developments  of  this  company  operating  under 
exclusive  licenses  in  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. With  a  highly  .specialized  corps  of  experts  and 
with  the  vast  amount  of  data  that  had  been  secured 
and  was  continually  being  secured,  important  steps 
in  advance  were  made  in  the  art. 

Another  notable  development  was  the  remodelling 
of  present  existing  systems.  In  many  cases  this  was 
done  without  the  installation  of  additional  heating  and 
ventilating  equipment  but  in  the  remodelling  of  dis- 
tributing systems  and  in  the  more  scientific  applica- 
tion of  the  system. 

Branch  offices  and  shops  took  care  of  the  various 
paper  mill  sections  and  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  new  and  old  installations.  New  systems  and  new 
ideas  coming  forward  were  carefully  analyzed  and 
when  found  to  be  of  merit,  lieen.ses  under  various 
patents  were  secured  and  the  systems  manufactured 
commercially  and  developed. 

"With  a  notable  increase  in  interest  in  these  various 
systems  in  the  Canadian  mills,  and  with  the  great 
future  ahead  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  in  Can- 
ada, it  was  decided  to  incorporate  a  Canadian  Com- 
pany to  carry  on  the  work  throughout  Canada.  Li- 
censes under  Canadian  patents  were  acquired  by  the 
new  company  which  was  incorporated  on  February 
7th  as  the  Ross  Engineering  of  Canada.  Limited.  The 
headquarters  are  in  the  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal. 
The  Company  is  to  operate  as  a  strictly  Canadian  con- 
cern, the  engineering  and  construction  taking  place 
entirely  in  Canada,  Canadian  material  being  used 
throughout.  The  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  J.  O. 
Ro,ss  Engineering  Corporation  however,  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Ross  Engineering  of  Canada,  Limited  and 
with  a  complete  interchange  of  ideas  and  advice  it 
presents  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  work  of  the 
Canadian  Co.  to  prove  as  successful  as  the  United 
States  concern. 

T.  J.  Higgins,  formerly  with  the  J.  0.  Ross  Engineer- 
ing Corporation  is  in  charge  of  the  Montreal  work  and 
('anadian  paper  and  pulp  mills  will  secure  the  bene- 
fit, not  only  of  having  the  work  and  ecjuipment  built 
in  Canada  but  designed  and  erected  by  local  men.  In 
addition  to  handling  and  installing  all  "sorts  of  heating 
and  ventilating  and  drying  equipment,  the  following 
special  systems  are  liandled  exclusively  Ijv  the  Ross 
Engineering  of  Canada,  Limited.  "Briner"  econ- 
omizers, "Sturtevant"  vapor  absorption  systems, 
coated  paper  and  wall  paper  dryers,  "Ca.se"  enclosed 
festoon  dryers,  vapor  water  heaters  and  rc(ui-n  bend 
unit  heaters. 


HELLO.'  LA  TUQUE 

Quebec's  furthest  north  telephone  line  had  .just  been 
completed.  Manager  Webber  of  tlie  Bell  Telephone 
Company  announced  that  the  Brown  Corpora- 
tion have  just  finished  the  construction  of  a  copper 
metallic  circuit  from  La  Tuque  to  Grand'  Mere,  con- 
necting at  the  latter  point,  with  the  Bell  System.  This 
*0  miles  of  line  built  under  the  supervision  of  exper- 
ienced telephone  men,  will  make  pos.sible  a  good 
standard  of  long  distance  service  with  La  Tuque 
from  practically  any  point  on  the  Bell  or  Connecting 
Systems. 

The  rate  for  a  3-minute  talk  from  Montreal  to  La 
Tuque  on  the  station-to-station  basis  is  90c. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  (lur  London  Correspondent) 

l.ondiiM.  ilarch  '>.  1921$.  -  If  is  hoped  that  Canadian 
));i|)('i-  iinilvers  will  iml  allow  llic  ((uestion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian i>reference  for  Untisli  newsprint  to  become 
dorniiint.  or  fade  away  through  the  exigencies  of  time 
fin-  the  want  of  keeping  it  revived.  The  question  must 
l)e  tlireshed  nut  with  the  Australians  at  all  costs,  for, 
it  must  he  renK'iiilu'rcd,  the  very  people  who  shouted 
after  the  war  "Trade  within  the  Kmpire"  in  tlieir 
nervy  condition  are  the  very  ])eople  who  took  the  first 
available  shi()  to  the  Antipodes  and  helped  to  fix  up 
the  preference  to  Canada's  detriment.  Tt  is  a  blow 
below  the  belt.  Oil  on  the  troubled  waters  is  being 
I'Onred  (Utt  by  some  Australians  now  in  London.  They 
say  that  in  the  near  future  Canada  will  have  an  o|)- 
port unity  of  being  placed  in  the  tariff  list  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  British  papermakers  and,,  the  British 
papermakers  are  beginning  to  see  red,  if  this  policy  is 
lironght  about.  Why  should  not  Canadians  and  Brit- 
ish have  the  same  privilege  of  competing  in  the  Aus- 
tralian market?  They  all  belong  to  the  same  Empire 
and  one  is  as  good  as  the  other.  But  here  is  the  dif- 
ference— 

Wrappings.  ^10  a  ton  on  foreign  products  and  £8 
on  British. 

Newsprint,  £3  a  ton  on  foreign  and  British  product 
free  of  entry. 

Boards,  40  p.c.  on  foreign  and  25  p.c.  on  British. 

Writing  paper,  15  per  cent  on  foreign  and  5  per 
cent  on  British. 

This  is  the  preferential  tariff  in  Australia  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  Canada,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Empire,  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as,  say,  a 
foreignei-.  The  whole  tariff  is  ludicrous  from  an 
Empire's  point  of  view  and  if  jjrotection  was  wanted  it 
should  have  been  adopted  as  an  all  round  tariff  instead 
of  making  fish  of  one  section  and  flesh  of  another 
section  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

How  Not  to  "Play  the  Game" 

Beyond  the  British  sellers  of  paper  in  Australian 
markets,  the  feeling  amongst  all  classes  on  this  side  of 
the  water  is  that  Canadians  and  British  mills  should 
l)e  treated  alike.  The  very  men  who  worked  day  and 
night  to  secure  the  preferential  treatment  for  British 
newsprint  are  the  men  who  are  afraid  to  come  for- 
ward in  London  and  take  advantage  of  the  Safeguard- 
ing Industries  Act  to  protect  the  British  mills ;  they 
are  afraid  to  face  the  mu.sic  and  still  they  will  urge 
Australia  to  take  up  a  course,  which  they  dare  not  ap- 
j)roa('h  within  arms  length  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Empire.  "Trade  within  the  Empire!"  What  a  falla- 
cious slogan  !  No  Canadian  should  rest  contented  until 
this  wrong  is  put  right  and  there  is  no  use  anyone 
contending  that  Australians  do  not  understand  Cana- 
dians and  Canadian  conditions,  because  they  do.  Brit- 
ish papermakers  and  British  travellers  have  already 
attended  to  that  part  of  the  question  and  they  have 
left   Australia  well  secured   for  their  own  ends. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  Press  has  tried  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  Australia  acted  as  she  did. 
Born  Fjiberals  and  Tories  expound  their  views;  but  few 
of  them  refer  to  the  cunningness  adopted  in  bringing 
file  preferential  tariff  into  existence. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  Australians  to  play  the 
game  and  give  Canada  the  same  privileges  as  the  Brit- 


ish. Why  should  they  differentiate?  if  Australian 
troops  and  Canadian  troops  are  good  enough  to  fight 
the  common  enemy  on  the  same  battlefield,  surely  the 
two  governments  are  good  enough  to  fix  themselves 
to  trade  freely  with  each  other?  .Vnstralia  will  bene- 
fit 1)\    an   intiTcluinge  of  trade. 

"Bluff"  in  Australia 

If  Atistralia  is  going  to  hang  her  hat  uj)  in  London 
for  newsprint,  may  Heaven  protect  her.  Londoners 
and  those  users  of  paper  in  the  provinces  want  Cana- 
dian paper  and  pulp;  they  ask  for  it.  If  it  is  good 
for  the  English  printer  surely  it  is  good  for  the  Aus- 
tralian, where  printing  has  not  yet  reached  its  zenitli 
— either  from  a  .journalistic  or  practical  printer's  point 
of  view.  If  the  British  papermakers  have  got  a  grip 
on  the  Australian  users  of  newsprint  in  a  financial 
s<-heme,  we  have  a  horse  of  another  color.  But  it  is 
doubtful  in  most  cases.  The  Australians  have  been 
"bluffed"  into  this  preferential  tariff  and  if  they 
want  relief  they  must  throw  the  door  open  to  Cana- 
dian papermakers  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  for 
the  British  papermakers. 

Lord  Northcliffe's  Millions 

Viscount  Northcliffe's  estate  was  sworn  this  week 
by  the  administrator  pendente  lite  at  £2,000,000  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  while  the  executors  have  sworn 
it  at  £3.250,000.  These  are  the  exact  figures,  as  at 
jii-esent  ascertained,  and  they  are  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Russell  and  Arnholz,  Solicitors. 

Lord  Northcliffe  was  not  a  director  of  the  Imperial 
Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  in  Kent.  The  fact  is  now  made 
known  and  this  being  so  the  directors  do  not  enjoy 
a  share  of  the  legacies  like  some  of  those  in  the  Anglo- 
Newfoimdland  Development  Co.,  Ltd. 

Useful  Papers 

The  Caiuulian  Technical  Association  will  be  inte- 
rested to  learn  that  the  British  Papermakers  Associa- 
tion has  now  issued  technical  jiapers  on  the  following 
sub.jects:  Composition  of  Commercial  Suli)hate  Pulps; 
Power  Consumption  of  Fourdrinier  ^Machines;  Rubl)cr 
Latex  in  Paper;  Wet  Beating;  Dyeing  with  Lake 
Colors;  and  Problems  in  Rosin  Sizing. 

Paper  Prices 

Conditions  in  the  British  paper  industry  are  on  llie 
whole  very  fair  considering  the  depression  in  Europe. 
Newsprint  is  selling  at  a  fraction  over  4  cents  per  lb. ; 
M.  F.  printing  paper  is  a  fraction  over  5  cents,  with 
seconds  at  fi  cents  and  fines  at  614  cents.  Fine  white 
pulp  boards  are  8i,i  cents  per  lb.  S.  C.  printing  paper. 
(second  quality)  is  passing  at  6  cents;  coated  art 
(No.  1)  at  14  cents  and  No.  2  at  12  cents  per  lb. 
Glazed  colored  printing  pnper  is  about  6  cents  a  lb. 
Swedish  Pulp  Lockout 

The  Swedish  luilp  mill  workers  are  still  out  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  signs  of  a  settlement.  A  settle- 
ment between  the  paper  mill  owners  and  their  workers, 
has  been  agreed  to.  But  the  pulp  producers  are  losing 
money  thi-ongh  the  dispute  and  supplies  for  the  English 
market  are  down  to  the  smallest  mininiuin.  Swedish 
paper  mills  provide  their  own  pulp. 


Speakers  who  have  already  accepted  invitations  to 
])Iaees  on  tin'  iiroifram  at  the  Paper  Industries  Ex- 
position are  Don  C.  Seitz  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  Dr.  R.  E.  Rindfusz,  secretary  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Comjiany.  mIio  will  speak  on  the 
"Standardization    of   Bonds    and    Ledgers." 
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Leonard  Hayden,  an  employee  of  the  Hinde  & 
]>auch  ]'a]K'v  Cou-pany,  45  Uanna  Avenue.  Toronto, 
liad  his  hand  crushed  in  a  roller  \vhile  at  work  in  the 
])lant  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  removed  to  the  West- 
ern  Hospital. 

With  power  to  engage  in  business  as  stationers, 
publishers  and  general  printers,  the  Gallagher  Print- 
ing Company,  Limited,  of  Ottawa,  has  been  granted 
an  Ontario  charter  with  an  authorized  cajiital  of  $50,- 
000.  Among  the  incorporators  are  F.  M.  Gallagher, 
G.  A.  Conley  and  A.  H.  Stirling,  all  of  Ottawa. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  V.  N.  Burt  Company, 
Avhich  among  its  varied  interests  carry  on  the  manu- 
facture of  counter  check  books  and  pa]ier  boxes  in 
Toronto,  makes  a  favorable  showing,  indicating  as  it 
does  that  profits  during  the  past  year  were  $721,627 
as  compared  with  $67-1,754.  President  S.  J.  Mooi'e,  of 
Toronto,  in  his  statement  says  that  the  Company  has 
ample  working  capital  with  which  to  handle  the  ex- 
cellent business  that  is  being  secured.  Current  assets 
total  $1,557,300  as  compared  with  $1,389,723  for  the 
previous  year,  although  merchandise  is  slightly  less. 
The   total   reserves    are    $2,117,450. 

According  to  figures  supplied  in  Toronto  last  week 
by  John  Desmond,  an  official  of  the  International  Ty- 
pographical Union,  many  members  of  the  union  had 
left  Toronto  during  the  past  tliree  months  for  cities 
in  the  United  States,  attracted,  as  was  explained,  by 
the  high  wages  and  the  ease  with  which  they  secured 
employment.  According  to  Mr.  Desmond,  more 
the  300  members  of  the  union  have  left  Toronto 
since  the  New  year.  While  conditions  caused 
by  the  strike  are  in  part  responsibe  for  the 
departure  of  so  many  skilled  mechanics  for  the 
United  States,  letters  from  them  invariably  state 
they  will  not  return  to  Toronto  as  long  as  present 
wages  and  conditions  hold  in  the  United  States. 

Charles  Thompson,  manager  of  the  Winnipeg 
wholesale  paper  house  of  Kilgour  Brothers,  was  a  cal- 
ler on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

The  Specialty  Paper  Mills,  with  mill  at  Camden 
East,  Ontario,  has  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation 
and  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  G.  T.  Clarkson,  official  assignee,  Toronto.  The 
company  have  been  making  light  weight  specialty  pa- 
pers and  book  paper,  and  the  mill  has  a  capacity  of 
twelve  tons  daily.  The  equipment  is  three  1000-lb. 
beaters.  2  Jordans  and  1  Rotary :  one  88"  Fourdrinier 
widest  trimmed  sheet,  72".  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  George  C.  Comfort,  president  and  treasurer 
Charles  B.  Wing,  1st  vice-president  Lewis  F.  Houpt, 
2nd  vice-president  Wilbur  E.  Houpt,  secretary.  It 
is  not  yet  known  what  disposition  M'ill  be  made  of  the 
business. 

Replying  to  a  question  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
last  week.  Premier  Drury  stated  that  the  matter  of 
the  lease  of  power  rights  on  the  Abitibi  River  was  still 
under  negotiation  and  that  as  yet  no  decision  had 
been  made.  The  infei-enee  from  the  Premier's  re- 
marks was  that   the   matter  was  reaching  a  finality. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inspectors  appointed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  winding  up  of  the  Wax  Paper  Products, 


Limited,  a  concern  that  had  rather  a  short  life  in  To- 
ronto, bids  were  opened  for  the  business  but  they 
were  not  sufficiently  higii  to  paj^  off  the  bondholders. 
It  was  decided  by  the  assignee  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
l)ondho]ders  to  ascertain  what  they  would  accept  and 
in  the  meantime  nothing  further  has  been  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  the  business.  According  to 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  inspectors  it  was  not  an- 
ticipated that  there  would  be  anything  in  the  estate 
for  tiie  creditors.  Wax  Paper  Products,  Limited,  start- 
ed up  some  months  ago  in  Toronto  with  the  claim  that 
they  had  a  secret  process  which  gave  promise  of  revo- 
lutionizing the  wax  paper  trade.  A  .series  of  reverses, 
financial  and  otherwise,  however,  were  encountered 
and  an  assignment  became  necessary.  Several  On- 
tario pa|)er  firms  will  lose  by  the  failure.  althou<_di 
not   very   largely. 

The  Samuel-McDermott  Paper  Company,  which 
has  been  in  business  for  som?  months,  with  office  on 
Bay  Street.  Toronto,  has  gone  out  of  business  and 
the  partnership  has  been  dissolved.  The  firm  Avere 
paper   jobbers. 

George  Winslow.  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  iMills  Com- 
pany, Limited.  King  Street,  Toronto,  addressed  the 
Salesmanship  Cla.ss  of  the  Typothae  on  the  subject  of 
paper  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  class.  Over  fifty 
students  were  present. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  has  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  brief 
Imsiness   trip   to   Chicago. 

R.  H.  Anderberg  of  Montreal,  eastern  representa- 
tive of  Paper  Sales.  Limited,  Toronto,  was  a  vi.sitor 
at  the  head  office  on  King  Street.  Toronto,  a  few 
days  ago. 

Fred  W.  Snyder,  of  the  Warren  :Manufacturing 
Company,  of  New  York,  manitfacturers  of  jute  papers 
and  glassine,  was  a  caller  on  the  Toronto  jjajier  trade 
last  week. 

David  F.  Robertson,  General  Manager  of  the  Can- 
ada Papei-  Board  Company  of  ilontreal,  was  a  visitor 
in  Toronto  last  week.  Mr.  Robertson  states  that  both 
the  Campbellford  and  Frankford  mills  have  orders 
on  hand  sufficient  to  keep  the  mills  running  full  for 
a   month   at   least. 

The  Levis,  extensive  dealers  in  rag  and  paper 
stocks.  Toronto,  now  have  their  new  plant  at  72-74 
Don  Esplanade  in  operation.  They  recently  put  up  a 
new  building  which  gives  the  excellent  facilities  for 
handling,  receiving,  shipping  and  sorting  their  stocks 
and  when  certain  other  improvements  that  are  being 
contemplated  are  put  into  effect  they  will  have  one 
of  the  best  plants  in  the  country.  The  new  building 
gives  them  20.000  square  feet  of  space  and  between 
their  Cherry  Street  building  and  their  new  plant  on 
the  Don  Esplanade  they  have  siding  accommodation 
for  9   cars. 

President  I.  H.  Weldon  and  Secretary  S.  P.  Duncan 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited.  Toronto,  were 
present  last  week  when  the  first  paper  at  the  new  mill 
of  the  Port  Arthur  Division  of  the  company  was  turned 
out  on  the  new  machine  in  the  new  mill.  The  first 
run  was  of  newsprint  and  it  is  stated  that  the  quality 
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was  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  officials.  The  plant 
wiU  continue  to  operate  on  a  continuous  24  hour  clay 
basis  and  about  six  hundred  employees  will  constitute 
the  regular  force  of  the  paper  departnieut. 

The  head  office  of  the  Mattagami  Pulp  Company, 
Toronto,  reports  that  the  improvement  of  the  paper 
market  in  recent  months  has  been  of  distinct  benefit 
to  the  eomiiany,  which  has  been  thereby  enabled  t" 
praetieally  wipe  out  its  stock  of  high-priced  wood. 
Markets  for  the  company's  products  arc  developing 
and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  profitably  dispos- 
ing of  its  product. 

T.  H.  McDermott,  late  of  the  Samuel-McDermott 
Paper  Company,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  Cameron 
&  Praser,  papers  and  twines,  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

H.  W.  Lons',  who  at  one  time  was  with  Warwick 
lirotliers  it  Kutter,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  sta- 
tioners. Toronto,  has  been  appointed  city  traveller  foi- 
Toronto  for  the  Canada  Paper  Company  in  succession 
to  the  late  George  W.  Marshall. 

The  Thompson  &  Heyland  Company,  Stair  Build- 
ing, Toronto,  who  are  extensive  dealers  in  pulpwood, 
will  contract  this  year  for  70,000  cords  and  in  a 
coaple  of  weeks  will  be  making  contracts  Avith  settlers 
for  supplies.  They  will  buy  a  large  quantity  of  poplar, 
which  is  scarce  and  for  which  there  is  quite  a  call, 
with   a  stiffening   market. 

Hearty  approval  of  the  reforestation  plan  now 
available  through  the  Ontario  Government,  with 
seedlings  supplied  for  the  reforesting  or  cut-over 
lands  and  waste  lands  was  given  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  at   their  annual  session  in  Brautford,  Ont. 

Archibald  Annan,  who  until  quite  recently  was 
chairman  and  managing  director  of  Parson's  Trading 
Company,  (Australia)  Limited,  which  position  he 
has  resigned  to  commence  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, has  arrived  in  Canada  from  Australia  and  was 
in  Toronto  last  week.  Mr.  Annan  has  already  con- 
eluded  arrangements  with  some  of  the  leading  Cana- 
dian paper  mills  in  Canada  to  act  as  their  agent  in 
.\ustralia,  and  others  are  being  negotiated  with.  He 
has  spent  all  his  life  in  the  paper  trade  and  has 
had  wide  experience  in  the  various  paper  markets  of 
the  word.  The  title  under  which  he  proposes  to  oper- 
ate is  Archiballd  Annan  &  Co.,  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
with  offices  as  paper  makers' agents.  Speaking  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  i\Iagazine  of  Canada  in  Toronto  Mr. 
Annan  said  that  Australia  had  undergone  a  period 
of  serious  depression  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  following  the  Ai-mistice,  which  resulted  in 
heavy  paper  stocks  at  high  prices  being  left  in  the 
Jobbers'  hands,  but  the  condition,  when  he  left  the 
country  recently,  had  been  eliminated  and  business 
prospects  were   quite   bright. 


ties  amounting  to  $120,248.  Inventories  are  carried  at 
$270,945,  and  bills  i-eceivable  at  $150,189.  Accounts 
l)ayable  total  $72,580.  A  further 'item  not  included 
in  the  accounts  payable  total  represents  bank  loans 
amounting    to    $30,000. 


BIRD  AND  SON'S  GOOD  YEAR 

Bird  &  Son  experienced  a  good  demand  for  their 
product  during  1922,  and  wound  up  the  year  with 
substantial  profit.  This,  despite  material  reductions 
made  in  the  price  of  the  company's  product.  Orders 
on  hand  now  considerably  exceed  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Net  profits  after  depreciation  and  taxes  were  taken 
'care  of  were  $82,479.  Dividends  on  the  new  issue  of 
7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  were  $14,000. 

The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  shows  capital 
assets  valued  at  .$799,875.  Against  this  amount  there 
is  a  depreciation  reserve  amounting  to  $208,138.  Cur- 
rent assets  at  $454,796  compare  with  current  liabili- 


GARDEN   CITY  BUILDING  NEW  MILL 

Plans  are  now  being  brought  to  a  conclusion  for 
the  new  mill  of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Company 
St.  Catherines  and  Merriton,  Ont.  The  first  machine 
to  be  installed  is  a  90"  Harper  Fourdrinier  to  make 
wood  and  stock  papers.  These  will  be  of  the  light 
weight  variety  and  will  include  a  line  of  papers  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  made  in  Canada.  There  will 
be  no  duplication  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
lines,  and  only  papers  of  the  highest  quality  will  be 
made.  The  Garden  City  products  have  earned  a  very 
high  reputation  in  Canada  on  account  of  the  excellent 
(|uality  of  toilet  paper,  tissue  paper,  towels,  etc.  turn- 
ed out  by  the  company,  and  these  same  lines  will  be 
carried  on. 


LOREN   H.   GARDNER 

The  new  machine  will  be  the  first  unit  of  Garden 
City's  new  mill,  the  land  and  water  jiowcrs  hnving 
been  purchased  some  time  ago  and  having  laid  idle 
awaiting  these  new  developments.  Operations  will 
commence  shortly. 

These  new  developments  were  temporarily  delayed 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  L.  H.  Gardner,  President 
of  the  companj^  who  is  now  spending  a  well-earned 
holiday   in   the   South. 


Mr.  Geo.  Chahoon,  Jun.,  of  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pany, is  now  on  a  visit  to  Florida. 

The  new  book  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  jMills, 
Limited,  Port  Arthur,  started  operations  last  week. 
The  mill  was  designed  by  H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited,  the 
machine  being  supplied  by  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,    Limited,    Montreal. 

T.  B.  Little  and  Company,  63  St.  Alexander  street, 
Montreal,  have  greatly  increased  their  warehouse 
accommodation  by  the  addition  of  another  warehouse. 
This  is  rendered  necessary  owing  to  greater  business; 
the  new  warehouse  will  also  afford  facilities  for  giv- 
ing greater  service  to  customers. 

The  Back  River,  Montreal,  i)ower  devolopment  in 
which  Mr.  J.  R.  Walker,  of  Montreal,  is  interested, 
has  reached  another  stage  by  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Quebec  Government  and  tlie  Back 
River  Power  Company.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  will  be  let  later.  It  is  estimated 
that  45,000  horse  power  will  be  developed. 
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With  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  Hugh 
P.  Paker.  executive  secretai-y  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  appearing  as  first  witnesses, 
the  special  Senate  eommittee  api)ointed  to  investigate 
tlie  wood  and  pulp  problems  of  the  United  States 
Ijegan  its  hearings  last  week.  The  investigation, 
it  is  expected,  will  result  in  the  formulation  of 
a  new  national  policy  of  forest  protection  and  refor- 
estation. The  committee,  which  consists  of  Senator 
l\IcNary,  chairman,  and  Senators  Moses,  Couzens. 
Fletcher,  and  Harrison,  is  operating  under  in- 
structions to  present  a  report  ■with  recommend- 
ations for  legislation  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Tlie  hearings,  winch  are  to  form  llie 
ground-work  for  the  investigation,  will  be  .supple- 
mented by  a  study  of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the 
connaittee  at  the  National  Tjumbermen's  convention  at 
New  Orleans  this  month.  Later  the  committee  will 
make  an  extensive  tour  through  the  North  and  West. 

Mr.  Baker,  si)eaking  at  the  first  day's  hearing  as 
representative  of  the  pulp"  and  i)apcr  manufacturers, 
expressed  the  belief  that  many  lean  years,due  to 
tlie  depletions  of  the  raw  materials,  are  ahead  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  of  the 
forests  he  regarded  as  entering  the  economical  stage. 
Spruces  and  other  pulp  woods  in  the  future  would 
bring  such  increased  prices,  he  said,  as  to  make  forest 
conservation  a  paying  business.  Mr.  Baker  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  the  American  forests  lias  been  the  tax- 
ing 01  lands  on  the  same  basis  as  tillable  land  and  other 
lands  from  which  annual  returns  are  possible.  He 
suugested  that  the  European  plan  of  taxing  the  tim- 
ber when  it  was  cut  and  leavins'  the  land  itself  tax 
free,  so  long  as  it  was  used  for  forest  purposes,  wouUl 
go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  Ameri- 
can tree  problem.  The  timber  loss  due  to  faulty  tax 
systems,  he  estimated  to  be  about  as  great  at  the  los- 
ses due  to  fire.  Mr.  Baker  declared  that  there  is  plen- 
ty of  land  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  if  made  to 
produce  one-half  of  one  cord  per  aci-e  jier  year,  would 
make  the  United  States  independent  and  provide 
lumber  for  export.  He  said  that  the  pulp  industry 
is  now  at  work  to  find  a  way  to  use  Southern  pine  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp.  This  problem,  observed  Mr. 
Baker,  is  being  solved.  He  pi-edieted  that  the  South 
is  destined  to  be  the  home  of  a  groat  industry. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  cutting  of  timber  to-day  is  going  on 
at  a  rate  of  four  times  that  of  replacement,  so  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  country  will  be 
entirely  denuded  of  its  forests,  except  those  especially 
reserved  by  the  Government,  unless  a  broader  and 
more  effective  policy  of  protection  and  reforestation 
is  declared  by  Congress,  Estimates  vary  as  to  how 
long  the  forests  will  last,  but  some  competent  experts 
think  they  will  be  gone  in  .seventy-five  years.  Mr. 
Wallace  went  into  detail,  citing  figures  and  other 
data  to  show  how  serious  is  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  forest  problem.  He  suggested  that  the  eom- 
mittee give  careful  study  to  a  plan  for  more  liberal 
and  extensive  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the   States  for  the    protection   of   forests. 


Wilson  Compton,  secretary-manager  of  the  Nation- 
;il  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  told  the  com- 
mittee at  the  second  day's  hearing  that  the  chief  in- 
strumentality should  be  protection  from  fire,  and 
aside  fi-om  (hat  there  should  be  a  large  extension  of 
puiilic  ownershij),  both  state  and  national,  of  forest 
lands.  He  said  that  the  extent  to  which  changes  in 
economic  conditions  elimination  of  the  forests  fii-e  haz- 
ard, and  particularly  local  taxation,  will  permit,  tim- 
ber owners  desire  the  opportunity  to  reforest  their 
lands  and  tlius  kcej)  them  in  private  ownership.  Mr. 
('ompton  said  that  beyond  that  point  they  consider  the 
problem  as  requiring  acquisition  of  enough  land  by 
the  State  and  national  governments  to  meet  future 
public  needs  for  forest  products. 

The  trend  toward  higher  prices  is  being  evidenced 
in  nearly  all  grades  of  paper, as  a  result  of  inci-cased 
demand  since  .lanuary  1.  Book  paper  has  advanced 
from  $5  to  .^10  a  ton  since  the  first  of  the  year;  the  rise 
in  writing  pajier  varies  from  .^iu  to  $20  a  ton,  accord- 
ing to  grade.  Although  the  bulk  of  newsprint  has 
been  contracted  for  at  $75  a  ton  up  to  July  1  by  the 
majority  of  manufacturers  the  tendencj'  in  this  line 
is  following  the  advance  in  other  commodity  prices 
toward  higher  levels.  Spot  sales  are  being  made  as 
high  as  $80  a  ton. 

Current  earnings  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
are  running  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  its  fixed 
charges.  The  annual  report  for  1922  to  be  publislied 
within  a  few  weeks  is  expected  to  show  a  deficit 
of  about  $500,000  after  fixed  charges,  with  allowance 
for  variation  according  to  the  way  in  which  deprecia- 
tion is  handled.  Operations  in  the  early  months  of 
1922  were  about  55  per  cent  normal.  A  deficit  of 
lialf  a  million  dollars  last  year  would  mean  an  aggre- 
gate deficit  of  approximately  $2,000,000  for  the  two 
years,  1921  and  1922.  In  1920  the  company  earned 
net  profit  of  $1,688,000,  equal  to  $13.50  a  share  on  its 
preferred   stock. 

The  Robert  Gair  Company,  manufacturers  of  paper 
containers,  board  and  paperboard  products,  report 
for  1922  net  profits  for  the  fiscal  period  ended  that 
date,  of  $162,241.42,  after  provision  for  depreciation. 
The  balance  sheet  shows  a  capital  surplus  of  $8,335,- 
321,  as  of  Jan.  6,  1922.  The  company's  earnings 
showed  a  great  improvement  over  1921,  when  there 
was  a  net  loss  of  $1,577,207.  The  profits  of  1920  were 
more  than  $3,000,000.  The  sales  of  the  company  in 
1922  showed  an  increase  of  32  per  cent  over  those  of 
the   preceding  year. 

George  C.  Bayless,  president  of  the  Bayless  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  of  Austin,  Pa.,  died  in  his  home 
in  Binghampton,  N.Y.  March  5  following  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Bayless  was  sixty  years  old. 
He  began  business  in  1881,  manufacturing  acid  with 
Bayless  &  Berkalow,  and  a  year  later  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bayless  &  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  wood  pulp.  This  concern  was  succeeded  in  1893 
by  the  Bayless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Marsden  G.  Scott,  former  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  died  at  Colorado 
Springs  March  4. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  Marcli  12.  —  Taken  as  a  unit,  the  local 
paper  business  is  moderately  active.  The  weakest 
feat\ire  is  the  comparative  .slackness  of  the  printers, 
who  have  had  a  disai)i)ointing  season.  There  has  been 
a  want  of  continuity  in  employment,  a  brisk  period 
being  followed  by  a  very  dull  one.  In  other  direc- 
tions, trade  has  kept  up  fairly  well. 

The  mills  report  a  steady  number  of  orders.  There 
i.s  still  talk  of  an  advance  in  several  lines,  due  to 
heavier  costs.  Advices  from  the  States  are  to  the 
effect  that  quotations  have  moved  upwards,  and  that 
in  s|)ite  of  this  the  demand  is  brisky  in  almost  every 
lirancii  of  the  industry.  Canadian  companies  may  fol- 
low this  lead  of  high  values,  although  the  mills  are  not 
inclined  to  do  anything  in  this  way  unless  compelled 
to.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  willing  to  go  on 
indefinitely  absorbing  the  increasing  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  situation  in  newsprint  is  without  change.  While 
the  demand  is  excellent,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  it 
decreases  to  a  small  extent.  There  has  been  a  report 
of  a  possible  rise  in  price,  but  this  is  quite  unau- 
thorized. The  Companies  making  newsprint  are  not 
inclined  to  take  any  action  which  will  disturb  the 
market,  which  is  now  in  a  stabilized  condition,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  new  tonnage  which  is,  and  will 
be,  available.  This  will  be  added  to  if  there  is  founda- 
tion for  the  report  that  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  directors  have  under  consideration  plans  for 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

Book,  writings,  bonds  and  ledgers  are  in  fair  rc- 
que.st ;  toilets  and  tissues  show  more  activity;  wrap- 
ping papers  are  a  spotty  market,  with  prices  un- 
changed, although  the  mills  are  finding  the  cost  of 
manufacture  on  the  up-grade;  while  boards  are  being 
well  bought.  The  market  in  most  of  these  commodi- 
ties is  broadening,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  margin  of 
profit,  so  far  as  the  mills  are  concerned,  tends  to  show 
a  decrease. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  development  in  con- 
nection witli  the  American  duty  on  pulpboai-d  in  rolls 
for  use  in  manufacture  of  wallboard  imported  from 
Canada.  Under  the  new  tariff  the  duty  was  rai.sed  to 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  i)revailed  in  Can- 
ada. As  the  result  of  representations  to  our  (Jovern- 
ment  an  order  in  Council  was  passed  reducing  the 
rate  to  5  per  cent  for  U.  S.  importations.  The  Am- 
erican Government  in  response  now  announces  that  the 
duty  on  Canadian  pulpboard  is  5  per  cent  —  thus  mak- 
ingthe  tariff  the  same  in  both  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  ])ulpwood  section,  there  is  a 
very  good  demand  for  ground  mill  at  aiiout  .1>37  at 
the  mill.  American  buyers  are  looking  for  a  gradual 
reduction  in  price  as  the  spring  progresses.  The  usual 
addition  to  the  supply  of  water  will  enable  the  grinders 
to  resume  operations  and  thus  increase  the  output  of 
pulp.  Bleached  pulp  is  selling  well ;  orders  are  being 
received  in  a  steady  volume,  and  it  looks  as  if  this 
branch    will    be    active    during    the    remainder    of    the 


year,  Sidphite  does  not  move  to  any  extent.  The 
lock-out  in  Sweden  continues;  Government  interven- 
tion has  so  far  failed,  but  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
the  loth  inst.,  in  order  to  see  if  a  settlement  is  not 
l)ossible.  If  an  arrangement  is  made,  operaticms  will 
probably  not  be  resumed  until  the  lieginning  of  April, 
by  which  time  it  is  estimated  that  about  180,000  tons 
of  production  Avill  have  been  lost,  counting  from  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble. 

The  figures  of  the  ]n-o(luction  of  pulp  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.  A.,  during  January  1923  and  1922  give 
the  following  results  —  Mechanical,  207,703  tons  as 
against  182,503  tons;  and  used  during  the  month  188,- 
557  against  158,868  tons;  shipments  13.801  tons  against 
20,663  tons;  stocks  on  hand  Jan.  31.  101,318  tons 
against  197,443  tons.  Sulphite  production,  news  grade. 
85,657  tons,  a  decrease  of  0.3  per  cent ;  easy  bleaching 
13,762  tons,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent;  bleached,  57,- 
905  tons,  and  increase  of  24  per  cent.  The  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  —  news  grade  30,- 
076  tons,  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent ;  easy  bleaching 
8.870  tons,  a  decrease  of  73  per  cent  and  bleached  18,- 
614  tons,  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  —  the  comparisons 
being  with  the  figures  at  the  end  of  January  1922. 
Ontario  Market  News 

While  the  wholesale  paper  merchants  report  that 
March  has  opened  up  rather  quietly  from  a  business 
standpoint,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mills  are  all  bu.sy 
and  production  is  being  well  maintained  with  all  paper 
lines  finding  a  ready  market.  Envelope  makers  and 
firms  manufacturing  stationery  and  blank  books  are 
using  large  quantities  of  paper  and  publishers  are 
placing  orders  for  sizeable  tonnages  of  book  papers. 
Manufacturers  of  bonds  and  writings  report  a  gen- 
erally good  demand  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tis- 
sues, toilets  and  light  weight  papers  as  a  whole,  with 
prices  holding  firm.  The  printing  trade  in  Toronto 
and  other  Ontario  centres  is  somewhat  quiet  and  while 
the  wholesale  paper  merchants  complain  of  a  slight 
dullness  in  business  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  orders  being  taken  for  the  various  paper  lines. 
These  are  rather  small  individually  but  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  ere  the  month  is  far  advanced  the  buyers 
of  paper  will  resume  their  customary  faith  in  the  future 
of  their  trade  and  buy  in  larger  quantities.  It  is  gen- 
erally declared  that  the  paper  trade  is  on  a  firm 
foundation  with  a  strong  upward  tendency  in  prices 
and  supported  by  a  healthy  tone  throughout  the  en- 
tire paper  arena,  although  for  the  moment  none  of  the 
buyers  are  putting  in  stocks  of  any  size. 

PULP.  —  The  feature  of  the  past  week  in  pulp 
circles  was  the  easing  off  in  groundwood  pulp,  the 
])resent  price  being  ten  dollars  below  that  of  last 
month.  It  is  known  that  some  firms  lime  (|uoted  an 
occasional  lot  as  low  as  $35.00  at  the  mill  and  sales 
have  been  made  at  from  that  figure  to  as  high  as  $45. 
it  is  pointed  out  that  a  lot  of  the  groundwood  mills 
have  no  storage  facilities  and  as  a  consequence  are 
turning   the   product   over   fpiiekly   at    low   jirices.      It 
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is  also  stated  that  still  furtlier  recessions  may  be  look- 
ed for  shortly.  The  sh\ittinfr  down  throufrh  strikes 
of  the  Swedish  mills  has  had  a  ti-ndoncy  to  stiffen  sul- 
phite pulps  somewhat  although  the  ultimate  effect  on 
the  pulp  market  in  Ontario  will  not  he  known  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  or  so  yet,  according  to  well-informed 
paper  men.  Bleached  sul])hite  is  quoted  at  $90  to  $100 
at  the  mill;  unbleached  at  from  $65.00  to  $70.00: 
news  srrade  $65.00  and  sidpliate  $70  to  $75.  It  is 
stated  that  practically  none  of  the  mills  are  stocking 
any  pulp  at  the  present  time. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  The  rag  market  con- 
tinues strong  and  the  demand  for  waste  paper  stocks 
is  good,  although  the  mills  are  not  disposed  to  meet 
prevailing  prices.  All  buying  is  very  close,  there 
being  a  tendency  to  hold  back  in  fear  of  a  break  in 
the  paper  stock  market.  The  following  quotations 
prevail:  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  $3.75  to  $4.00; 
No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  heavy  books 
and  magazines.  $2.25  to  .$2..50;  ledgers  and  writings. 
$2.50  to  2.75:  No.  1  kraft.  2i'i  to  2l4c. :  newspapers. 
$1.50  to  .$1.60;  No.  1  mixed  papers.  $1.20  to  $1.25:  No. 
1  miscellaneous,  1.15  to  $1.20;  cotton  rags,  No.  1  white. 
31/2  to  4c.;  thirds  and  blues,  (repacked),  $1.75  to 
.$2.00:  roofing  rags.  $1.05  to  $1.15;  new  cotton  cuttings. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  91/^  to  10c. ;  fancy  shirt  cut- 
tings, 5I/2  to  5%c. ;  canton  flannels,  bleached,  8I/2  to 
9e. ;  white  lawns,  91,4  to  9y2C.  -.  blue  overall  cuttings, 
414  to  5c.;  ropes  and  baggins,  No.  1  scrap  bagging  75 
to  80c.;  No.  1  manilla  rope,  6  to  614c.;  mixed  strings. 
70  to  75c. 

GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF.— ]\Iamifacturers 
of  these  lines  report  rather  strong  competition  from 
across  the  line,  particularly  in  glassing,  ilills  are  busj-, 
however,  and  there  is  a  good  domestic  demand  for 
both  lines,  with  prices  holding  firm.  Packers,  biscuit 
manufacturers,  confectioners  and  patent  medicine 
manufacturers  are  using  considerable  quantities  and 
a  good  all-round  Inisiness  is  beinsr  done. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  ilaich  10.  —  (Special  Correspondence) — 
Paper  mills  of  the  United  States  are  working  at  a 
record-breaking  rate  of  production.  This  statement  is 
made  on  the  basis-of  the  figures  included  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  paper  industry  for 
January,  which  show  that  a  new  record  of  paper  out- 
put was  established  during  that  month  when  a  total 
of  664.553  net  tons  of  paper  and  board  of  all  kinds  was 
produced  by  mills  of  the  country.  This  production 
exceeds  even  that  of  any  month  during  the  boom  in 
the  paper  industry  back  in  1920.  when,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, mills  operated  at  capacity  for  a  period  of  a 
few  months  and  when  a  new  record  of  a  single  month 's 
output  —  approximately  653.000  tons  —  was  made, 
and  which  stood  as  the  record  up  to  the  first  month 
of  this  year. 

The  report  shows  therefore  that  paper  manufacturers 
are  at  present  turning  out  a  larger  tonnage  of  their 
product  than  ever  before  has  been  manufactured. 
Judging  from  all  i-eports,  there  has  been  no  slacken- 
ing of  operations  since  January ;  if  anything,  mills  are 
running  at  a  livelier  clip  now  than  in  the  initial 
month  of  the  year,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  even  January's  record  beaten  in  February  or 
JIarch. 

January  production  was  far  above  that  for  the  last 
month  of  1922,  showing  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
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57,000  tons.  The  Commission's  report  shows  that  the 
paper  mills  of  the  country  are  operating  at  a  larger 
rate  of  capacity  than  at  anytime  in  their  history,  and 
confirms  the  many  reports  of  marked  improvement  in 
the  industry  that  liave  emanated  from  manufaeturiufi- 
and  jobbing  sources  during  the  past  several  months. 

Mill  stocks  of  paper  increased  during  January 
aboxit  14,000  tons,  which,  however,  was  far  less  than 
the  gain  in  production  in  January  over  December,  so 
that  stocks  at  the  end  of  January  were  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  an  average. 

Business  in  paper  continues  at  a  lively  pace  and  of 
good  volume.  Consumers  are  ordering  in  a  stead.y 
way,  and  while  most  of  them  are  absorbing  supplies 
only  as  their  requirements  necessitate,  so  much  paper 
is  being  consujnod  that  buyers  are  kept  in  the  market 
nearly  all  of  the  time.  Prices  are  firm  and  the  trend 
in  practicallj-  all  cases  is  upward.  Raw  material  is 
advancing  in  a  majority  of  instances  and  papermakers 
consequently  are  finding  it  imperative  to  readjust 
prices  of  the  finished  product  on  higher  levels. 

After  having  displayed  a  declining  trend  for  a  time. 
prices  of  box  boards  have  steadied  and  have  scored  an 
advance  this  week.  Quotation  on  plain  chip  board 
worked  down  to  as  low  as  $55  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  on  news  board  to  $60  at  one  point  last  week,  but 
these  prices  prevailed  only  for  a  day  and  mills  with- 
drew quotations.  On  Monday  of  this  week  new  quota- 
tions were  issued  and  chip  was  quoted  at  .$65  per  ton 
and  news  board  at  $70  f.o.b.  New  York,  which  prices 
now  obtain,  with  manufacturers  evincing  little  dis- 
l)osition  to  sell  at  le.ss.  Demand  for  boards  is  on  the 
increase  since  paper  box  manufacturers  are  becoming 
l)usi('r  as  the  pre-Eastcr  retail  seasoji  draws  near,  and 


the  next  month  gives  promise  of  being  an  active  period 
for  the  board  trade. 

Newsprint  continues  lii-iii.  Publishers  are  taking  all 
1 1ll'  supply  they  liave  contracted  for  and  frequently  are 
absorbing  additional  supplies  in  the  spot  mai-ket. 
.Mills  are  M'orking  at  close  to  capacity  and  have  the 
great  bulk  of  theii-  output  sold  ahead.  Most  of  the 
contracts  of  publisliers  terminate  on  Jul.y  1  next,  and 
there  are  many  in  the  trade  who  expect  the  contract 
price  of  standard  news  to  be  jumped  from  the  present 
contract  level  to  the  transient  basis  of  $80  per  ton. 
Whether  or  not  this  will  materialize  is  of  course  prob- 
lematical at  this  time,  but  there  are  many  reasons  to 
believe  that  it  will. 

Book  papers  are  active.  Consumers  are  meeting  the 
increased  prices  approximating  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  pound  without  hesitancy  and  are  purchasing  in 
large  volume.  Machine  finished  is  quoted  at  around  7 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  prices  ranging 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  either  side  of  this  figure,  de- 
pending on  the  qualitj'  of  the  paper  and  the  tonnage 
involved.  Super  book  is  quoted  at  about  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  above  machine  finished,  and  coated  book  at 
from  9  cents  upwards. 

Fine  papers  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  and 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Tissues  are  moving 
freely,  and  wrappings  continue  to  enjoy  a  big  sale. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Despite  reports  of  some  weak- 
ening of  prices  of  ground  wood  in  Canada,  there  has 
been  little  or  no  change  in  the  domestic  market  in 
the  States  for  this  commodity.  Grinders  in  Upper 
New  York  State  and  Maine  are  reported  asking  and 
receiving   around   $43   a   ton  at  producing   points  for 
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prime  spruce  ground  wood  for  promi>t  shipment,  ;md 
lliore  seems  to  be  anijile  doniand  emanating  from  eon- 
suming  quarters  to  fully  sustain  prices.  Board  mills 
are  absorbing  mochanieal  pulp  in  good  tonnage.  Also 
newsprint  manufacturers  are  using  ground  wood  in 
heavy  volume,  and  indications  are  that  there  is  a 
readj'  outlet  for  all  the  supply  grinders  have  to  offer. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  shows  thai 
[iroduction  of  ground  wood  in  .TaJiuary  was  2;5,()()0 
tons  in  excess  of  that  in  the  preceding  month,  and  yet 
mill  stocks  decreased  slightly  from  ()().;^'J3  net  tons  at 
the  beginning  of  January  to  G6,097  net  tons  at  the 
close  of  that  month.  This  would  indicate  that  con- 
sumption is  at  a  high  level.  Production  in  January 
amounted  to  130,297  net  tons,  against  107,301  tons 
in  December. 

CHEMICAL  PULP,  —  Ke|)orts  generally  tell  of  a 
fairly  good  demand  for  chemical  pulp.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  import  arrivals  are  large,  manifests  of  steam- 
ers reaching  New  York,  Boston  and  other  ports  show- 
ing big  amounts  of  sulphite  and  kraft,  and  these  sup- 
jilies  naturally  are  holding  the  market  down  some- 
what since  a  good  part  of  the  pulp  coming  in  from 
Europe  apparently  is  landed  unsold  and  importers  are 
obliged  to  seek  a  mill  outlet  for  it.  No  change  of 
note  is  reported  in  prices.  Quotations  are  maintained, 
though  it  is  admitted  paper  manufacturers  in  fre- 
quent cases  are  securing  pulp  at  recessions  from  the 
figures  asked,  anyone  knowing  how  to  ".shop"  around 
the  trade  finding  that  he  can  buy  to  good  advantage 
in  some  quarters. 

Domestic  pulps  also  are  quotably  maintained 
although  consumers  in  a  great  many  cases  are  neglect- 
ing the  domestic  product  while  covering  their  bulk 
requirements  with  imported  pulp.  Production  of 
chemical  pulp  in  the  United  States  in  January 
amounted  to  184,537  net  tons,  showing  a  gain  over  the 
169,770  net  tons  produced  in  December.  In  spite  of 
this  jump  in  output  apijroximating  15,000  tons,  mill 
stocks  increased  but  3,500  tons. 

RAGS.  —  Papermaking  rags  are  in  a  strong  market 
position.  Demand  is  brisk  and  prices  on  nearly  all 
grades  are  on  the  uptrend.  Not  only  are  low  grades 
as  used  in  the  manufacture  of  felt  paper  firm  and  in 
demand,  but  the  higher  qualities  are  moving  in  large 
amounts  and  at  rising  prices.  New  white  shirt  cut- 
tings of  No.  1  grade  are  quoted  at  14  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  it  is  asserted  that  not  much 
supply  of  these  rags  is  to  be  had  at  this  price,  dealers 
generally  wanting  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  more.  Old 
whites  have  advanced  to  where  sellers  ask  6.50  cents 
per  pound  as  a  minimum  and  up  to  7  cents  for  No.  1 
repacked,  and  around  4.50  cents  for  No.  2  repacked 
whites.  Thirds  and  blues  are  bringing  2.40  to  2.50 
cents  for  repacked  and  2  cents  for  miscellaneous  pack- 
ing, and  roofing  stock  is  selling  freely  at  around  1.70 
cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  grade  and 
an  average  of  1.55  cents  for  No.  2  packing.  It  is  prob- 
able that  as  spring  draws  nearer  rag  prices  will  re- 
cede but  dealers  contend  that  it  will  be  fully  a  month 
longer  before  the  market  can  feel  the  influence  of  in- 
creased collections  through  the  country. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  waste  paper  prices  being  weak,  yet  proof  is  not 
wanting  that  consumers  looking  for  tonnage  lots  find 
it  necessary  to  pay  rather  firm  prices.  It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  mills  well  provided  with  wood  pxUp  at 
present,  are  enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  old  paper 


Miaiket  to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinarily  and  there- 
line  exeiM  a  depressing  influence  on  prices,  but  deah'rs 
|iiil  mueli  stress  on  the  scarcity  of  old  paper  and  th(! 
Iiigli  cost  of  collecting  same  and  arc  doing  everything 
possible   to   hold   up  market  levels.      Not   much   change 

has  1 n  recorded  in  (piotations  this  week.    No.  1  hard 

white  shavings  arc  quoted  at  about  4.25  cents  per 
pound  f.o.l).  New  York,  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at 
3.50  cents,  iieavy  books  and  magazines  at  2.50  cents, 
ledger  stock  at  2.75  cents,  and  old  No.  1  kraft  paper 
at  2.25  cents.  Folded  newspapers  are  bringing  1.35 
cents  a  ])ound  at  dealers'  shipping  points,  and  No.  1 
mixed  i)ai)er  1.10  to  1.15  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  rope 
liolds  firm  in  jirice  and  is  freely  sought  by  paper  mills. 
Dduieslie  rope  is  quoted  at  between  6.75  and  7  cents 
|)er  piiiinil  f.o.b.  shi])ping  points,  and  mo.st  sellers  want 
the  higher  figure.  Foreign  rope  is  selling  at  about 
6.50  cents  on  the  dock.  Higher  prices  are  reported 
prevailing  on  scrap  gunny  bagging,  dealers  as  a  rule 
asking  1.75  cents  per  pound  for  domestic  gunny  at 
shipping  points.  Burlap  scrap,  however,  is  slow  of 
sale  and  is  freelv  obtained  at  1.25  cents  per  pound 
New  York. 


LEATHER  BELTING  STANDARDS 

It  has  been  remarked  that  three  things,  bought  by 
mill  men,  have  to  be  taken  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
the  honor  of  the  seller — paints,  oils,  and  belting.  The 
have  collaborated  in  the  making  up  of  specifications 
to  be  used  in  United  States  government  purchases 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Leather 
Belting  Exchange  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia 
which  define  for  the  first  time  in  specific  terms  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  first  quality  leather  belt. 

The  tests  agreed  upon  are  phj'sical,  a  matter  of  ten- 
sion, stretch  and  bending. 

1.  The  average  tensile  strength  of  five  samples  of 
single  belt  must  be  at  least  3,750  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  no  one  sample  must  have  less  than  3,000  lbs. 
of  tensile  strength  per  square  inch. 

2.  The  five  samples,  under  a  tensile  stress  of  2,500 
lbs.  per  square  inch  must  not  stretch  more  than  15%. 
A  length  of  belt,  ten  feet  between  clamps  and  can-y- 
ing  a  weight  sufficient  to  amount  to  750  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  cross  section  must  not  elongate  more 
than  6%,  which  would  bring  it  to  10  ft.  7-2  inches  be- 
tween clamps. 

3.  The  above  sample,  or  samples,  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  floor,  free  of  all  fastening,  for  a  period  of  seven- 
teen hours  must  not  exceed  a  length  of  10  ft.  1.6  inches 
between  the  points  originally  ten  feet  apart. 

4.  The  leather  must  not  show  wrinkles  (piping) 
when  bent  through  an  angle  of  180  degrees,  grain  side 
in,  over  forms  which  have  different  shapes  for  various 
thicknesses. 

These  tests  which  are  reasonably  simple  might  well 
be  adopted  by  Canadian  buyers  and  manufacturers 
of  leather  belt. 
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EDITORIAL 


^ 


FOR  THE  PEOfLE 

We  should  like  to  lell  the  world,  if  we  eoiild  have 
the  ear  of  that  old  gentleman  for  a  few  minutes,  that 
the  greatest  opportunitj-  for  industrial  development 
today  is  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Not  onlj*  is  this 
eountry  blessed  with  enormous  potentialities  in  the 
way  of  natural  resources,  but  the  hopefulness  of  the 
situation  is  increased  by  the  constantly  improving  at- 
titude of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments 
and  the  working  out  of  more  enlightened  policies  with 
regard  to  their  developments.  This  was  brought  out 
during  the  last  few  days  in  an  address  to  the  Canadian 
Club  by  Hon.  Honore  Mercier,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  for  Quebec  on  the  Quebec  poliej'  for  leasing 
water  power,  and  in  despatches  from  Ontario,  relating 
to  the  apparent  conviction  of  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  that  established  manufacturing  plants 
should  not  be  starved  out  of  existence  because  of  lack 
of  provision  for  their  necessary-  raw  materials.  The 
Ontario  situation  will  be  commented  on  a  little  later. 
At  the  present,  however,  we  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  policj'  of  Quebec  as  outlined  by     the  Minister. 

^Ir.  ilercier  mentioned  that  the  potential  water 
powers  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  estimated 
roughly  and  conservatively  at  11,000.000  horse  power, 
and  of  this  amount  about  1.000,000  have  been  devel- 
oped. When  it  is  considered  that  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec contains  no  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving 
of  an  equivalent  of  8,000,000  tons,  which  would  be 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$80,000,000.  is  no  small 
item  in  the  economy  of  ovir  industrial  life.  We  have 
already  commented,  in  these  columns,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  storage  reservoirs  on  certain  Quebec  water 
sheds,  and  mentioned  the  benefit  of  these  works  in  the 
line  of  insuring  continuous  operation  of  power  plants 
and  mills,  and  the  benefit  to  the  population  through 
continuous  employment.  We  mentioned,  also,  that 
these  storage  dams  were  yielding  an  actual  return  in 
sale  of  water,  a  point  that  was  mentioned  by  the 
Minister  when  he  stated  that  the  income  from  the 
Gouin  dam  costing  $2,500,000  amounted  last  year  to 
■$212,459.  This  income  was  derived  from  four  jiower 
companies,  and  as  the  power  developments  on  the 
river  increase,  the  income  will  naturally  increase  in 
proportion. 

Mr.  ilercier  also  made  a  point  of  the  terms  on  ^'hicli 
jtermission  is  now  granted  for  the  development  of 
water  powers  in  the  Province  by  private  companies. 
Instead  of  disposing  of  tlir  power  rights  outright  for 


a  sum  which,  in  most  cases  in  the  past,  has  been  con- 
siderably less  than  the  value  of  the  property,  the  policy 
now  is  to  lease  the  rights  for  a  long  term,  a  term  long 
enough  to  give  the  company  an  opportunity  of  making 
good  on  the  proposition,  and  with  the  requirement 
that  development  be  made  promptly.  At  the  expira- 
tion (if  the  agreement,  the  power  with  its  develop- 
ment reverts  to  the  Province,  unless  the  lease  be  re- 
newed by  the  company.  The  lease  just  signed  Avith 
the  Ontario  Pajter  Company,  for  the  development  of 
15,000  horse  power  on  the  Outardes  River,  is  for  75 
years.  With  a  requirement  that  these  developments 
be  started  within  a  certain  time  limit,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  now  an  end  to  the  acquirement  of  water 
powers  by  companies  who  m.erely  intend  to  hold  them 
as  a  speculation,  and  then  dispose  of  the  rights.  Fur- 
thermore, the  taking  up  of  a  water  power  lease  will 
depend  upon  the  intention  to  develop  at  the  same  time 
other  resources  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  will 
mean  more  permanent  settlement.  In  connection  with 
the  water  poM'ers  just  mentioned,  there  was  disposed 
of  at  the  same  time  by  auction  2,000  squares  miles  of 
timber  limits  at  a  i-ecord  high  price.  The  stumpage 
dues  are  $G,05  per  thousand  feet  and  the  annual  rental 
of  the  water  power  is  $6,000.  With  a  pulp  mill  on  the 
property,  manufacturing  100  tons  a  day,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  government  of  Quebec,  and  through  them 
the  people,  will  he  receiving  a  very  considerable  an- 
nual income  from  this  property,  and  this  is  but  typical 
of  many  similar  contracts  that  have  been  and  will  be 
made. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  water  powers  and  timber 
limits  in  Quebec  and  other  provinces,  but  less  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  indu.strial 
development  along  other  lines.  The  agricultural  rich- 
ness of  the  Dominion's  soil  is  known  over  the  world, 
and  the  quality  of  the  grain,  live  stock  and  dairy 
products  are  unsurpassed.  Canada  is  the  world's 
greatest  producer  of  cobalt,  nickel  and  asbestos,  and 
is  enormously  rich  in  other  mineral  resources.  Devel- 
ojunents  in  the  .science  and  technology  of  electro-met- 
allursrv  are  bound  to  react  most  favorablv  on  the 
finances  of  our  Provinces  and  on  the  prosperity  of 
our  people.  The  rate  at  which  this  metallurgical  de- 
velopment takes  7)lace  will  depend,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  the  interest  that  the  Provincial  govern- 
ments take  in  the  matter,  and  the  amount  of  a.ssistanee 
that  they  give  to  the  promotion  of  proper  methods  of 
exploitation.     We  feel  that  insufficient   attention  has 
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been  paid  to  these  other  lines  of  development  l)y  some 
Provincial  governments,  and  would  recommend  that 
with  the  very  creditable  and  commendable  plans  for 
development  of  water  powers,  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, particularly  in  Quebec,  the  government  should 
encourage,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  development  of 
our  mineral  resources,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
of  employment  of  the  population,  and  a  maximum 
utilization  of  the  water  powers  as  they  become  de- 
veloped. 

To  our  minds,  the  Quebec  plan  of  control  of  the  de- 
velopment and  retaining  of  the  ownership  of  natural 
resources  so  as  to  have  a  continual  source  of  return 
to  the  people,  is  the  ideal  way  of  administering  public 
property,  and  is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  hair 
brained  schemes  for  government  owner.ship  that  have 
been  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 


MORE  ABOUT  ARGHAN 


What  a  purblind  beast  humanity  is  is  demonstrated 
by  the  history  of  jiineappie  fiber,  which  is  what  arghan 
really  is.  The  cultivated  pineapple  in  the  Philippines 
is  used  in  the  hand  production  of  that  lovely  delicate 
fabric  known  as  Pina  cloth.  Its  cousins  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  have  provided  fiber  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  savage  residents  in  those  tropic 
jungles  for  unknown  centuries.  It  was  brought  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  by  E.  G.  Squiers  in  1860. 
Spinners  at  that  time  pronounced  it  equal  to  the  finest 
flax,  which,  by  the  way,  it  isn't.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  strongest  of  all  fibers,  takes  dyes  to  perfection, 
resists  the  decaying  effects  of  dampness,  has  a  bril- 
liant luster  and  in  all  probability  will  soon  take  its 
place  as  a  common  necessity  of  life. 

The  leaves  are  six  to  nine  feet  long,  three  to  four 
inches  wide  at  the  butt  and  the  fiber  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  leaf  is  divisible  into  ten  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  Along  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  'ala  century 
plant,  are  many  hooked  thorns  pointing  both  up  and 
down  and  making  the  dense  jungles  which  constitute 
the  home  of  the  plants  impenetrable.  There  exist  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  these  jungles 
only  waiting  to  be  harvested  in  the  south  of  Mexico, 
in  Guatemala.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Pa- 
nama, Ecuador,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Peru  and 
Brazil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  years  for  Malayan 
plantations  to  develop  to  maturity  for  a  huge  supply 
of  this  material  but  what  was  essential  was  a  suitable 
mechanical  decorticating  machine  and  such  a  machine 
was  invented  by  an  American  in  1918  and  widely  re- 
ported in  1920.  The  Tropical  Fiber  Corporation,  an 
American  company,  has  built  already  more  than  a  hun 
dred  of  these  machines  and  is  going  ahead  with 
;;reater  numbers. 

With  cotton  condemned  to  costly  insect  warfare  and 
a  new  fiber  in  the  civilized  world  at  a  price  of  six  or 
seven  cents  a  pound  it  is  quite  within  the  possible  the 


spinning  of  long  vegetable  lihcTs  will  be  taken  from 
its  low  position  and  thrust  at  tiie  head  of  the  class  for 
the  attention  of  the  capital  and  inventive  ability  of 
the  world.  And  when  that  happens  Canada  can  go 
into  raising  flax  in  earnest. 


PULP  &  PAPER  MEN  APPROVE  PROVINCIAL 
SCHOOL 

S('\t'i-al  iiiat1('i-s  of  iutci-est  wci-e  decided  uimti  at  a 
iiipoting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian  Pulji 
and  Paper  Association  held  on  March  15th  in  Montreal. 

The  question  of  the  paper  making  school  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  Quebec  Government  was  dis- 
cussed, Mr.  G.  Piche,  chief  forester  of  the  Government, 
explained  in  detail  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  sehool, 
(lointing  out  what  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  advantages  to  be  received  from  the  school. 
The  Council  decided  to  endorse  the  scheme,  and  ap- 
iiointed  the  following  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Ijands  &  Forests  Department:  Messrs.  G.  Carruthers. 
J.  A.  Bothwell,  F.  A.  Sabbaton.  J.  Stadler,  C.  R.  White- 
head, J.  N.  Stephenson  and  E.  Beck. 

The  association  will  he  represented  at  the  Imperial 
Forestry  Conference  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  dui-insr  the 
summer,  by  Mr.  Ellwood  Wilson  of  the  Laurentide 
('omi)any.  Limited.  Mr.  Wilson  was  emi)owered  to  aj)- 
l)oint  his  own    associates. 

The  Council  endorsed  a  resolutioin  on  oleomargarine 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  at 
its  annual  convention  held  in  ^lonti'cal  in  January  last. 
The  resolution  reads: 

"Whereas  oleomargarine  is  a  "Canada  Approved" 
food  and  is  healthful,  nutritious  and  palatablf.  and 
whereas  oleomargarine  is  manufactured  daily  una  sold 
fresh  is  a  sweet  wholesome  and  economical  food  and 
our  experience  proves  that  oleomargai'ine  has  excellent 
keeping  qualities  and  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
whereas  the  British  Government  recently  made  a  tho- 
rough dietetic  revision  of  the  menu  for  the  British 
Army  and  Navy  and  prescribed  oleomargarine  as  the 
official  spread  for  the  bread. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cotn- 
mittee  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  res- 
pectfully and  earnestly  urges  the  Right  Honorable,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  members  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  enact  permanent  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
manufaetui-e  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  Domin 
ion  of  Canada  so  that  the  Canadian  people  will  not  be 
deprived  of  a  healthful  and  nutritious  food  which  is  at 
liresent  manufactured  undiT  the  Inspection  of  the 
Ddniinioii  Governinent. '' 

The  sum  of  .$1000  was  voted  the  Woodlands  section 
to  assist  the  development  w-ork  of  that  section. 

The  Council  also  decided  to  send  to  the  Government 
a  ju-otest  against  the  projtosed  removal  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  from  Jlontreal  to  Ottawa. 


WILLIAM  SHEAHAN 


.M.  Sheaiiaii  is  widely  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Sheahan  rojie  carrier  for  threading  paper  over  the 
uyers  of  a  jiapei-  machine.  Until  about  a  year  ago.  he 
was  general  su|)erintendent  of  Pacific  Jlills  at  Ocean 

Falls,  B.C.     He  had  a  very  wide  experience,  held  man 
responsible  positions  and  was  universally  liked. 
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Technical  Section  Proceedings 

Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  1923  financial   statement 

The    Annual    Meeting    of    the    Technical    Section    of  MR.   BKCK:    This   is    merely    a   financial    statement   of   the 

the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  called  '-""irs  of  the  section  brought  up  to  January  i,  1923  and  ap- 

.,.,      ,,      ..           ,,    ,    ,      ,T       i        1 1X7„  K,„„^.,,.  proved    by    our    auditors,    Messrs.    Sharp,    Milne    &    Company. 

at   the   Ritz-(^arlt()n    Hotel,    Montreal,    on    Wednesday  ;,j^^  statement  is  as  follows: 

and    Tlnirsdav   Januai'y    24   and   2a,    the    Chair   being 

occupied   by   Mr.   O.   F.   Bryant.      Mr.    Edward   Beck,  CANADIAN    pulp  &   paper   ASSOCIATION, 

Secretary  of  the  Association"  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Stephenson  TECHNICAL  SECTION 

acted    as    Secretaries.  Statement    of    Revenue    and    Expenditure    for    1922 

Wednesday  January  24  —  Morning  Session  1922. 

_,,  ..  ,1     1    X  I  i    i  riM  l^in.    1    Balance    in    Bank {    501.88 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ten  a.m.    llie  ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^2 ..    $1,337.50 

Minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  were  read  b\-  Assessments  for   Summer   K.vcur- 

Mr.  Beck.  sion i,46i.i3 

Upon  motion,  the  minutes  were  approved.  Bank  interest 17.40    $2,816.03 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS  $3,31792 

Expenses     Summer    Excursion....      $1,497.32 

MR.  BRYANT:  Gentlemen,  you  will  notice  thai  the  stenographer's  Salary 300.00 

next  item  on  the  program  is  the  Chairman's  address.  Magazine   Reports   &  Abstracts..        217.04 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  with  us  Mr.  H.  F.  E.  Entertainment 197.00 

,-       .        TT-       i->         J       J.  1  4.-    ^    -D   „   :a    „+     „e      +1,  Prizes    for    Essay    Competition 175.00 

Kent,      \lce-President      and     acting    President    of      the  Reporter's  Fees  and  Lantern   Hire          132.50 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  i  will  ask  Postage 43.30 

Mr.   Kent   to   speak   to   us   for   a   few   minutes.     This  Office  Supplies 13.88 

morning,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Kent  to   open  the   meet-  Magazine   Subscriptions   Refund..          10.00 

mg  with  a  short  address  to  the  Section,  he  was  not  i.ess'premf'm  on  n.  t".  funds     01           7.22    $2,593.26 

particularly  anxious  to  do  so.    He  complained  that  he  

hadn't  prepared  a  speech.    I  told  him  not  to  worry,  I  Bai.  in  Bank,  1st  Jan.,  1923 $  724.66 

would  be  very  glad  to   give  him  my  chairman's  ad- 
dress and  he  could  read  that.    So  Mr.  Kent  will  now  essay  competition 
srive  the  chairman's  address.  ,,„    t,,;,^.,.. .   t     1   ,  1         ,             *  ^u  .      u,     ..,     c    •• 

T\rT>    XI    in    IT'    T^xT'iMrii     n       +1                             ni,    •  BECK;    I   also   have    to   report   that   while   the    Section, 

MK.  H.  f  .  E.  KJliN  1  :  (jentlemen,  your  Onairman  ne-  at  the   last   annual   meeting,    made   no   provision   for   an    essay 

glected  to  give  me  his  address.     However,  I  am  pleased  competition  this  year,  several  young  men,  undergraduates  and 

to   be   with  you.      I  regard   it   as   an  honor   to   be   asked  others,   who   were   employed   in   the  mills   during   the   summer. 

to  sav  something  to  VOU  and  I  would  like  to  have  had  ""^^^^    ^"«"":y   ^^   *°  whether  essays   descriptive   of  what  they 

7,  .                            T   '       ^  1     i    T        •    1  ^    1             I               11  '^^o  been  doing  during  the  season  would  be  received.  I  advised 

something  prepared  so  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  them  that  i  felt  sure  the  Section  would  be  glad  to  receive 

give   you   something  to   think   about.      It   has   been   my  essays  and  to  make  such  recognition  as  they  might  deserve, 

pleasure    to    attend    these    meetings    for    the    last    eight  I  have  received  two  essays,  one  from  Mr.  Frederick  Bradshaw, 

years.      I    have   not    always    attended    all    the    technical  ^'^o  spent  the   summer  at  the  Kenogami   mills  and   the   other 

meetings  but  I  have  always  read  with  a  great  deal  of  ^™'"  ^''-  ^'"'''^^  *^-  ^f'^-  ""J^"''^  ^'^'"'  *^'=<^'"  "^^"-  ^oth  of 

.     .           7                              i          mi         ■     1      .L                               1  these    essays    show    extraordinary    care    in    their    composition 

interest    your    reports.       The    industry,    as    you    know.  and  considerable  ingenuity  in  their  makeup  and  arrangement. 

has  grown  greatly  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  and  i  would  suggest  that  these  essays  be  turned  over  to  the  Pulp 

this    is    largely    due    to    the    efforts    put    forth    by    the  and    Paper    Magazine    for    publication,    if    the    editor    sees    fit. 

technical    men    and    those    associated    with    them.       We  ^"^  that  the  Section  recognize   the  work  of  the  students  who 

quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  must  have  technical  ^^-^  /"f""^*^.  *!!''"  "^^  -l"  '''"'^,  "'''''''  f^''"^  ^^^  authors  a 

^               J               ,        ,              ii     .,.                     i   1                      ^.      ,  set    of    the    text    books    with    a    letter    of    commendation    for 

men    and    we    also    know    that    we    must    have    practical  their  work.     I  make   that  suggestion;    l   do   not  know  whether 

men  associated  with  us  if  we  are  going  to  get  results,  it  will  meet  with  your  approval  or  not. 

I    heard    a    gentleman    speaking    the    other    day    about  mR.  BRYANT:   You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary 

the  future  and  he  said  that  we  must  have  100  per  cent  which    shows    that    through    very    efficient    management    the 

efficiency   but   that    100   per   cent   efficiency   was   of   no  Section   ends   the   year  with   about    $200   more   than   it   started 

use  on  this  earth  unless  we  had  vision  as  well.     We  "'  ,"  ^^  ^^"  °"'j  ^tll  ^^'^  ""^  "'''"^  ^''''^''  ^^  ™^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^° 

,      ,     ,               ..      1     •      1              e          ■   ■            1  -1        .L  .Li  declare  a  dividend.     What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  the  report 

look  to  our  technical  men  tor  vision  while  at  the  same  of  your  Secretary? 

time  working  out  our  practical  problems.    I  am  pleased  ,,„    „    „    „      nARRTTTWTrR«-    r  i.               v,     , 

,      ,              4.\     Z          \            \     r                            i.-                             ■,  •  ^-t^-    tjEOKGE    CARRUTHERS:    I    have    much    pleasure    in 

to  know  that  we  have  before  our  meeting  a  proposition  moving  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  adopted. 

to  engage  a  research  director  for  the  industry.     I  hope  ,,„    „„„„„,  „^.  .  .    ^  .              ,  ^, 

.,,   ,                       J?    1    ■            i.L-         ii  ■      ,1             /          1      ,  *^^-   CKObSLEY:    I   beg   to   second    the   motion. 

we  will  be  successful  m  getting  this  through  and  that  Motion  agreed  to. 
we  will  get  a  man  who  will  help  to  build  up  our  in- 
dustry and  make  Canada  what  we  all  hope  it  will  be.  Ritt;^.„^;p!^,^^°i^^'  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  Mr. 
,,'',,                         ,  .                    .          .       ,r               ,,        T  Becks  suggestion   with  regard   to   the   students    essays? 
the  greatest  paper-makmg  country  m  the   world.     I  ,rR   rrvamt-  Thot  ^.n                     ^     ♦u    ,.    .,    ,  ^, 

.   ,                        ^    '                          1    T   1             .1                    1       „      ,  *^^-  BRYANT:    That  will   come  up   under  the   head  of  New 

wish  you  every  success  and  I  hope  the  record  of  the  Business. 

future  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  past  few  

y^^^^-  REPORT  OF  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

MR.   BRYANT:    I   am   sure   we   thank    Mr.   Kent   for   his   re-  MR.    T.    L.    CROSSLEY:     Mr.    Chairman    and    Gentlemen,    I 

marks   and   that   we   appreciate   his   recognition    of   the   efforts  think    you    have    in    your    hands    the    printed    report    of    this 

of  the  technical  men  in   the   industry.     We  shall   now   pass  on  Committee,   and.   with   your   permission    I   will   just   read   it  as 

to  the  reports  of  the  Committees  and  I  will  ask  for  the  report  it  is:    (This  report  was   printed   in   the   'Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 

of  the   Secretary.  azine,"   Feb.    1.    1923.) 
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I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  atloption  of  this  report. 
In  doing  so  1  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  men  who  have  become  students  in  this  Corres- 
pondence Course.  1  ma.v  say  that  so  far  only  about  one-third 
of  the  mills  have  been  visited;  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
in  touch  with  more  than  one-third  of  the  mills  up  to  date. 
The  number  of  students  and  their  occupations  is  shown  by 
the   foUowins   stp.tement: 

Occupation    of    Students 


Paper   Machine    Helpers..  24 

Paper  Machine  Tenders..  15 

Machine   Tour   Bosses....  3 

Back    Tenders 14 


12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Assistant     Engineer 

Grinder  Room  Superinten- 
dent   

Groundwood     Asst.     Supt. 

Sales   Department 

Purchasing 

Time     Keeper 

Apprentices 

Bleach   Maker 

Beater    Kngineers 

Beater  Helper 

Paper      Mill      Superinten- 
dents   

Winder    man 

Superintendent    Fire    Pro- 
tection  

Screen     Room 

Calender    Helpei- 

Assistant    Supt 

Press    Men 

Manager 

Asst.    Mill    Manager 

Chief    Engineer 

Unclassif  iable 


Total 148 


Boss    Finishers 5 

Finisher 1 

Wet  Room  Foremen 3 

Office     Staff 1- 

Grinder    Room    men 7 

Grinder   Room   Foremen . .        5 

Acid    Makers 3 

Chemistry  research  and 
control     Departments.. 

Coating    Machine   Helper 

Foreman    Kraft    Dept.... 

Sulphite     Superintendent 

Drafting      Dept 

Spa-e    gang 

Superintendents 2 

Millwright 1 

Maintenance  of  Record- 
ing    Instrument 1 

Manager,  Lands  and  For- 
ests         1 

Sulphite  Cook 1 

Core   Maker 1 

Electrical  and  H.vdraulic 
Operator 1 

That  accounts  for  148  men.  We  have  since  reached  a  total 
of  170  and  we  have  a  few  in  some  of  the  other  departments. 
You  will  see  that  the  usefulness  of  this  course  has  appealed 
to  a  wide  range  of  men.  or  men  coming  from  a  wide  range 
of  positions,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
endorsements  of  the  policy  of  putting  this  course  into  opera- 
tion. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Wisconsin  and  from  Massa- 
chusetts regarding  the  status  of  their  educational  work  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Courses.  The  extension  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  reports  that  they  had  ail  enrollment,  on 
January  17th,  of  60  students.  Of  these  39  are  members  of  a 
study  class  organized  in  the  three  adjoining  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
koosa.  Port  Edwards  and  Wisconsin  Rapids.  This  is  a  very 
live  mill  centre,  as  our  chairman  can  testify,  and  the  mana- 
gement of  the  local  mills  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters.  The  class  meets  weekly  and  discusses  the 
current  assignments  under  the  direction  of  a  representative 
of  the  University.  The  work  is  completed  by  the  men  after 
the  class  hour  and  papers  are  forwarded  to  the  extension  di- 
vision of  the  University  and  are  graded  by  members  of  the 
Laboratory  Staff.  Of  the  remaining  21  students,  10  are  resi- 
dents of  Wisconsin.  3  of  New  York,  2  of  Illinois,  2  of  Minne- 
sota and  one  each  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  California  and  Maryland. 
No  students  have  been  enrolled  as  a  result  of  active  solicita- 
tion by  the  extension  division.  It  is  understood  that  the 
work  referred  to  is  based  solely  on  Volume  III  and  later  Vols, 
IV  and  V  of  the  textbooks,  and  that  when  a  student  wishes 
instruction  in  other  subjects  he  is  required  to  enroll  in  the 
appropriate   class. 

I  may  say  in  connection  with  that  statement  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  students  in  Wisconsin,  we  have,  under  our  Cor- 
respondence Course  here  in  Canada,  8  .students  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  there  are  68  men  in  the  United  States  study- 
ing the  course  laid  down  in  our  text  books.  You  will  note 
that  the  Courses  started  by  Wisconsin  University  are  based 
on  Volume  III  and  that  if  students  wish  to  "have  the  instruc- 
tion contained  in  Volumes  I  and  II  they  have  to  enter  in 
other  classes.  Our  system  takes  a  student  right  from  the 
commencement  through  the  whole  industry  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

While  Mr.  Kent  was  speaking  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  statement  that  he  made  that  we  must  have  co- 
operation between  the  technical  man  and  the  practical  man. 
This  is  the  method  by  which  we  are  going  to  bridge  this  gap. 


It  we  have  men  in  all  ranks  in  the  mills  studying  the  work 
in  this  systematic  way  we  are  bound  to  find  that  eventuallj 
when  they  are  all  talking  the  same  language,  there  will  be  a 
better  understaiuling  and  greater  cooperation   between  them. 

Mp.  BRY'ANT:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  this  Committee  have  done  a  large  amount  of  worK 
during  the  year  and  that  their  efforts  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Crossley  that  the  report 
be   adopted. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

Discussion   of   Report  of    Education   Committee 

MR.  J.  J.  HARPELL:  Will  there  be  another  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  educational  work?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  pass  it  over  without  giving  the  membera 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  work  is  progressing.  I 
suggest  that  such  a  discussion  would  be  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  conducting  the  Course  and  I  am 
quite  sure  it  would  do  a  good  deal  of  good  all  round  to  have 
a  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Education  Committee. 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion  ajid 
that  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  commenting  on  the 
report.  If  any  of  the  members  who  have  had  experience  with 
the  Course  in  their  mills  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  that  ex- 
perience we  will  be  very  glad.  Mr.  Crossley,  could  you  sug- 
gest anybody  to  call  upon? 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  I  was  going  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  that  might  open  the  subject  up  a  little,  seeing  that 
I  have  been  around  among  the  mills.  There  is  only  one  line 
of  action  that  seems  to  produce  good  results  in  the  time  usually 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  make  these  visits  and  that  is  to 
get  into  direct  contact  with  the  men  in  the  mills.  We  have 
tried  addressing  meetings  and  we  have  tried  visiting  individ- 
uals at  their  homes  but  it  has  been  found  that  neither  of 
these  methods  produces  results  at  all  commensurate  with  thf 
expense  attached  to  that  method  of  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  only  course  that  produces  results  which  are  at  .all  satis- 
factory has  been  for  us  to  go  into  residence  in  the  mill  I  owns 
and  visit  the  men  in  the  mills  and  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
That  means  that  the  management  must  have  confidence  in 
us  that  we  shall  know  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  work  and  it  also  implies,  or  should  imply,  that 
if  there  is  a  little  bit  of  interruption  it  is  no  more  than  the 
price  that  should  be  paid  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in 
operation  and  that  any  little  interruption  that  may  be  caused 
now  will  be  more  than  offset  hundreds  of  times  over  by  the 
results  that  will  be  produced  by  this  work.  These  are  just 
the  points  that  occur  to  me  and  they  may  suggest  some  line 
of  thought  to  someone  else  at  the  meeting  and  bring  out 
some   views   that   should   be   expressed. 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Harpell  and  his  colleagues,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  proper  that  something  should  be  said  by  way  of 
appreciation  of  the  enterprise  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  to  teach  the  theory  of  Pulp  and  Paper  making 
by  correspondence  instruction.  I  happen  to  have  had  a  rather 
extensive  experience  in  the  correspondence  school  business 
and,  speaking  from  this  and  experience  of  some  of  the  larger 
correspondence  schools,  it  has  cost  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  revenue  to  put  the  business  on  the  books  and  make 
the  collections.  There  may  be  those  who  feel  that  the  in- 
dustry has  done  a  good  deal  towards  helping  this  movement 
along  without  charge  and  here  is  a  company  that  proposes 
to  make  money  out  of  it.  For  this  reason  some  members 
may  be  a  little  lukewarm  towards  this  correspondence. aspect 
of  the  business.  I  believe  I  c;in  safely  say  that  Mr.  Harpell 
will  not  likely  make  any  money  out  of  this  enterprise  until  he 
gets  four  or  five  additional  courses  of  instruction, 
I  think  this  industry  in  Canada  should  feel  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  enterprise  of  these  gentlemen  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  this  industry  to  realise  that  there  are  now 
nearly  250  persons  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  studying  the  pulp  and  paper  business  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  their  present  positions.  It  is  a  good  work 
and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Harpell  and  his  colleagues  are  en- 
titled to  our  wholesouled  cooperation.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Harpell  is  here,  I  hope  he  will  not  mind  giving  us 
a  general  idea  of  his  financial  problem.     I  would  like   him  to 
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make  :i  Clw  lumurks  in  roKard  to  lliu  pioKiess  that  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  contiiiuingr  this  work.  We  know  what 
lio  is  charging,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  his  costs  are  and  if 
he  would  express  his  views  on  the  point  wliich  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  might  help  some  of  those  present  to  understand  at 
least  the  nature  of  the  financial  problem  that  confronts  him. 

MR.  BRYANT:  1  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion  and 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  ple,isure  in  asking  Mr.  Harpell  to  say  a 
few  words  to  us. 

MR.    HARPELiL:    Mr.   Chairman   and   Gentlemen,   I   want    to 
say   that  the  e.\perience  we  have  had  in   this  work  has  been 
very  pleasant  and  enlightening.     I   have   had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  good  deal  of  personal  soliciting  in  the  mills  and  it 
has  been  a  source  of  some  pleasure  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  to  me.     To  one  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  boys  and   who  is  also   interested  in  pedagogical  work,   it  is 
very    interesting   and    instructive    to    go    into    a   mill   and    talk 
to    those    men   and   buys   who    have   neglected    the   opportunity 
of  getting  an  education  but  whose  work  demands  it.     We  have 
little   or  no   difficulty   in   approaching  a  man   or   boy   to   per- 
suade  him   that  he   should   have   more   education   in   the   very 
work  that  he  is  doing.     That  is  the  first  step  and   that  is  a 
step    that    is    very    easily    taken.      The    ne.xt    step    is    not    so 
easy  and  that  is  to  persuade  him  to  apply  himself  and  get  on. 
As  we   know,  with   present-day   facilities,   any   man   or   boy 
can  get  pretty  nearly  all  the  education  and  learning  that  he 
wants  if  he  makes  an  effort  and   puts  his  time  on   it.     There 
are  books  sufficient  for  him  in  almost  every  line  and  it  simply 
means  a  little  application  and  perseverance.     I  find  that  most 
men  and   boys  have   the  conviction   that   the  only  place  to  get 
an  education  is  in  the  school  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a, 
person    to    get    an   education   outside    of   it.      If   you    study   the 
history    of    education    you    will    find    that    that    impression    or 
feeling  on    the   part   of   workmen   has   grown   up   as    the   result 
of   the   development   of   the    intramural   courses   of   instruction. 
There   was   a   time   when   our   universities   in   all   the   English- 
speaking   countries   were   not  very   prominent  and  did   not   oc- 
cupy  a    very    conspicuous    place   in    the    mind    of   the   average 
citizen,   but  the   last   twenty-five   or   thirty    years   has   made   a 
big    difference    in    that    respect    and    to-day    our    educational 
centres  in  almost  every  country  are  very  conspicuous  so  that 
the   average   workman   feels   that   if   he   leaves   school   without 
getting  a  proper  education  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
afterwards.      That   is   a   big   mistake   and   we   have   very    little 
difficulty  in   pointing  out  to   the  boy  the  number  of  men  who 
have   made   a   success   of   life   b.v    self- study   and   also    a  great 
number  of  men  who  have  made  a  failure  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  had  scholastic   training.     As   soon  as  they  are   con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  selfstudy  they  are  interested. 

The  next  step  that  we  have  to  take  is  possibly  the  most 
difficult  and  that  is  to  persuade  him  to  come  across  with  the 
amount  that  the  Course  costs.  The  price  is  $125  paid  in  ad- 
vance; $135  paid  $20  down  and  $20  a  month,  or  $145,  paid  $10 
down  and  $10  a  month. 

As  the  disposition  has  grown   up   during  the  last   twenty  or 
twenty-five   years   to    believe   that   education   must   be   had   in 
the  schools  and  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  there  has  also  been  a 
growing   disposition   on   the   part   of   the   boy,   and   particularly 
in  our  works  and  factories,  that  he  should  not  spend  any  time 
on   study   but   that   he    should    spend   his   whole   time   in   other 
ways.     The  boy  that  spends  his  whole   time  in   other  ways  is 
generally   spending   every   dollar   he   has   and   living   up   to    his 
salary.     That  is  what  we  find  to  a  great  extent  —  I  think  more 
so   to-day   than   possibly   ever   before.    Boys   to-day   are    living 
far    beyond   what   they    are    getting    and    irrespective    of   what 
they  are  earning.     Some  of  the  best  paid  boys  today  are  very 
heavily  in  debt  and  it  is  only  when  you  come  in  contact  with 
them  and  discuss  these  matters  with  them  and  get  their  con- 
fidence that  you  realise  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Some    of   the   mills   have   helped   us   very   materially    in    this 
matter.      We    cannot    very    well    change    the    conditions    that 
have  been  laid  down  for  us  by  the  Committee  in  the  way  of 
working.      The   terms   of   the   contract   have   been    accepted   by 
us   and   we   cannot  very   well   change    them   but   the    mill   can. 
The  mill  can  show  the  boy  that  they  have  an   interest  in  his 
studies  and   in   his  welfare.     If  the   mill  will   only   undertake 
to   collect   from   him   in   smaller   amounts   than   we   can   accept 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  payment  of  the  fee  can  be  very  easily 
overcome.     Suppose  the  mill  undertakes  to  make  a  cash  pay- 
ment,  the   boy   having   paid   $20   or   $10   on   his   course.     If   the 
mill  collects  in  small  amounts  from  the  boys,  say  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5. 
or   $6  —  I   do   not   think    in   any   case   it   will   be   necessary   to 
collect  less  than  $5  —  it  will  be  of  great  assistance   and  en- 
couragement to   the  boys  and  it  will   involve   no   expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  mill. 


Another  matter  has  been  ilealt  with  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Crossley,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  facili- 
ties that  should  be  given  for  soliciting  students.  If  we  have 
to  visit  and  pick  up  these  boys  *i\  their  homes,  it  Is  going 
to  be  very  mudi  more  expensive  than  we  can  stand  and  If 
we  have  to  stand  at  the  gateway  or  the  doorway  of  the  mill, 
as  the  boys  come  out,  you  can  depend  ujion  It  that  the  boys 
are  not  going  to  give  very  much  attention  to  this  question. 
If  the  mills  have  not  sufficient  interest  in  this  work  to  at 
least  give  the  solicitors  an  opportunity  of  getting  to  the  boys, 
and  if  the  solicitors  are  not  respected  by  the  heads  of  the 
mills,  the  boys  are  not  going  to  give  them  their  respect. 

In  regard  to  the  cost,  we  find  that  it  costs  us  two  and  a 
quarter  times  more  to  get  the  business  than  we  had  counted 
for  in  fixing  the  fee.  We  find  that  up  to  date  we  have  ex- 
pended on  this  work  a  little  short  of  $10,000,  or  $9,000  and 
some  odd  according  to  the  books  of  the  Industrial  and  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Company  and  that  our  receipts  up  to  date 
are  some  $4,000.  We  have  other  expenses,  as  you  know.  Pos- 
sibly you  do  not  appreciate  all  the  facts  from  the  report  that 
was  read  to-day.  When  it  became  advisable  to  translate 
ihe^e  books  into  Krench  so  as  to  enable  the  French  workers 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  take  advantage  of  this  course, 
there  were  no  funds  with  which  to  do  it  and  the  Committee 
did  not  care  to  undertake  the  expense  of  it.  The  Industrial 
and  Kducational  Publishing  Company  are  doing  that,  not- 
withstanding that  we  are  quite  new  to  the  business  of  print- 
ing tec-hnical  work  and  it  is  costing  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  11  would  cost  an  establishment  that  is  in  the  habit  of 
printing  that  class  of  work.  ButAwe  are  doing  it  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  it.  I  think  that  five  years  from  now 
the  mills  in  this  country  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industrj- 
generally  will  realise  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
industry. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  in  our  efforts  for  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources  that  among  the  greatest  of  these  are 
our  intellectual  resources  and  therefore  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  movements  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
industr.N-.  I  think  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  bringing  to  the 
industry  a  great  many  boys  who  will  know  something  of  its 
practices  and  processes  before  they  enter  the  mills.  We 
have  not  as  yet  started  to  do  that  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  only  been  at  the  work  for  a  very  short  time. 
We, began  on  the  first  of  September  and  we  have  to  get  our 
feet  firmly  placed,  first,  in  regard  to  our  method  of  approach 
and,  second,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  work  itself.  About 
the  middle  of  November  we  found  that  the  fact  that  atten- 
tion was  being  centered  on  the  Christmas  holidays  interfered 
with  the  work  and  we  did  not  press  it  at  that  time.  After 
the  holidays  were  over  we  felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  mark 
time  until  this  annual  meeting  at  which  the  whole  subject 
could  be  freely  and   thoroughly  discussed. 

There  are  some  mills  —  and  big  mills  too  —  that  have  ex- 
hibited little  or  no  use  for  this  work.  I  think  they  are  making 
a  great  mistake.  We  have  simply  accepted  the  situation  and 
passed  on  to  other  mills.  There  are  some  mills  that  still 
feel  that  more  use  could  be  made  of  night  schools.  That  me- 
thod has  been  tried  in  many  mills  and  it  fails  from  two  or 
th.-ee  important  causes.  One  is  the  great  difference  there  is  in 
the  educational  standing  of  the  men  looking  for  information 
Another  difficulty  is  that  created  by  the  progressive  shift 
but  let  me  tell  you  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  the  indif- 
ference on   the  part  of  men  who  might  go  to  night   school. 

We  went  to  a  little  town  where  there  is  a  night  school  which 
IS  absolutely  free  and  where  there  is  excellent  instruction  in 
several  subjects.  We  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  there  and  in 
that  two  weeks  we  enrolled  more  students  than  were  registered 
at  that  time  in  the  night  classes  notwithstanding  that  these 
schools  are  free.  The  man  who  wants  to  studv  does  not  take 
very  kindly  to  going  to  a  night  class,  sitting  elbow  to  elbow 
with  the  newest  boy  who  has  come  into  his  deparment  and 
displaying  his  ignorance  to  that  boy.  If  he  is  a  married  man 
with  a  small  family  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  leave  his  home 
and  go  to  a  night  class  because  probably  the  evening  is  the 
only   opportunity   that   his  wife   has   to   get  out   at  all. 

I   think 


It  has  been  pretty  definitely  demonstrated  that  the 
proper  course  of  education  for  the  working  man  and  the 
mechanic  —  and  when  you  say  mechanic,  that  means  a  great 
deal,  because  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  world  realise  that  the  progress 
of  the  world   is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  mechanic  more  than 
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to  those  of  any  other  class  of  men  —  is  correspondence  edu- 
cation or  self-study. 

MK.  BRYANT:  1  thinlv  »Mr.  Harpell  has  shown  us  a  new 
angle  of  this  problem  of  education.  He  has  convinced  me 
of  one  thing  and  that  is  that  his  organization  has  taken  a 
very  great  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association.  I  do  not  believe  the  Association  could 
have  properly  handled  an  educational  campaign.  I  thinlc  we 
will  all  feel  now  that  we  should  give  Mr.  Harpell's  represen- 
tatives every  opportunity  and  assistance  when  they  visit  our 
plants.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this  problem  of 
education  ? 

MR.  W.  G.  MacNAUGHTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  importance  of  the  educational  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Technical  Section  is  so  great  that  it 
should  engross  the  attention  of  the  big  men  in  the  industry. 
The  big  men  in  the  industry  are  not  necessarily  those  with 
college  training,  but  they  are  the  men  who  are  the  thinkers, 
who  are  doing  the  work  in  the  mills  and  who  have  imagina- 
tion and  vision  as  to  tlie  possibilities  of  the  industry.  The 
statement  by  Mi-.  Harpell  is  one  that  we  should  take  closely 
to  heart,  realising  that  it  is  not  only  while  he  or  his  repre- 
sentatives are  at  the  plant  that  the  best  work  can  be  done 
but  rather  by  the  everyday  contact  with  tlie  men  who  are 
interested  or  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  educational 
work.  All  of  us  who  have  been  connected  with  mills  know 
that  there  are  younger  men  and  older  men  too,  who,  in  their 
conversation,  indicate  their  desire  —  perhaps  in  rather  inde- 
terminate and  indefinite  tefms  —  for  further  mental  training. 
If  we  encourage  tliem  in  conversation  we  will  put  them  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind  to  consider  the  proposition  when  the 
times  comes.  1  remember  one  young  man  who  was  about 
eighteen  years  old;  he  was  a  laboratory  assistant  and  he 
wanted  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  addition  to  what  he 
could  get  in  his  routine  work  in  the  laboi'atory.  He  under- 
took a  chemistry  course  in  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  much  more  adept 
he  became  and  how  much  more  interested  he  was  in  the  dif- 
ferent activities  and  problems   of  the  industry. 

Another  case  was  a  man  who  was  running  beaters  when  he 
started.  He  was  a  married  man  with  a  family,  about  35  years 
of  age.  He  was  impressed  with  the  possible  value  of  some 
chemical  knowledge  in  his  work  and  he  undertook  a  chem- 
istry course  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
at  which  he  worked  for  about  three  years.  Many  times  he 
would  be  stuck  and  I  told  him  tliat  whenever  he  got  stuck 
to  come  to  me  and  I  would  lielp  him.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
encouragement  1  and  others  gave  him  resulted  in  his  com- 
pleting the  course.  However,  the  fact  that  he  did  com- 
plete it  was  most  creditable  to  him.  All  the  time  he  was  im- 
pressing his  ability  more  and  mure  on  his  superintendent; 
without  the  superintendent  knowing  that  he  was  taking  the 
course,  he  could  see  that  he  was  doing  his  work  better.  While 
advancement  to  a  better  job  is  not  the  invariable  reward  to 
be  handed  out  to  all  men  taking  a  course  of  this  kind,  yet  the 
possibility  is  there.  To-day  that  man  is  an  expert  color 
man  with  one  of  the  lai'gest  and  best  color  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  That  shows  what  a  man  past  youth  can  do  to 
remove  the  handicap  of  inadequate  training  and  specially  if 
he  receives  the  encouragement  of  those  who  know  a  little 
more   than  he  does. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  technical  men  in  the 
mills  must  realise  that  they  have  a  responsibility  and  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  encouraging  and  assisting  liie  men  who 
are  undertaking  this  not  easy  educational  work  for  themselves. 

Another  very  important  by-product  to  the  technical  men 
themselves  is  the  mental  stimulus  which  comes  to  them  from 
■  contact  with  those  who  are  trying  to  improve  their  educa- 
tion. We  must  recognize  that  in  most  cases  paper  mills  are 
situated  in  rather  distant  localities  and  except  at  times  like 
this  when  men  can  get  away  and  meet  together,  some  of  the 
technical  men  feel  that  they  are  rather  handicapped  by  their 
location.  The  fact  that  there  are  men  who  are  being  mentally 
stimulated  has  its  effect  upon  one's  own  mind  and  I  would 
emphasise  that  as  being  an  extremely  important  by-product 
to  the  technical  men  in  the   industry. 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Kellogg  for  some 
information   on  the  subject  of  education. 

MR.  R.  S.  KELLOGG:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  this 
discussion  has  shown  very  clearly  one  thing  that  must  by  now 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  subject; 
it  has  proven  to  us  again  the  rule  which  we  all  know  but 
always  seem  to  forget  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  job  done 


is  to  make  it  somebody's  business  to  do  it.  You  have  entrusted 
this  work  to  Mr.  Harpell  and  he  has  made  faster  progress 
with  it  than  most  of  us  anticipated  at  the  start.  The  results 
demonstrate  absolutely  the  advisability  of  making  it  some 
person's  business  to  go  out  and  do  a  certain  thing.  Nothing 
can  ever  be  done  otherwise;  it  is  only  in  books  and  magazine 
articles  that  you  find  things  happening  without  the  directing 
force  of  personal  responsibility.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  people  to  undertake  study  of  this  kind  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  them  to  complete  their  studies  when  once  undertaken 
unless  we  make  somebody  responsible  for  doing  that  very 
thing.  It  is  going  through  because  somebody  is  interested 
m  making  it  go  through  and  the  right  Ivind  of  man  who  ha« 
an  interest  in  making  it  go  tlirough  can  pretty  quickly  show 
to  yuur   satisfaction  that   it   is  worth  while   for  everybody. 

We  have  a  statement  from  Wisconsin  that  in  one  little 
paper-making  centre,  39  students  are  using  these  text-books 
in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  University  extension  work. 
The  university  extension  division  offers  this  course  at  a  very 
low  price.  They  cannot  make  any  money  out  of  it  but  will 
lose  money  because  it  is  a  public  institution.  It  has  no  in- 
terest in  going  out  and  inducing  a  large  number  of  people  to 
take  the  course  because  it  is  not  forced  to  do  it.  All  they 
do  is  to  offer  the  coui'se  to  the  public  and  those  who  want 
it  can  come  and  get  it.  There  are  at  the  present  time  38 
men  taking  it  because  one  or  two  people  in  the  mills  saw  that 
it  was  a  good  thing  and  they  took  it  up.  There  are  centres 
all  over  the  United  States  where  good  work  could  be  done  if 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  mills,  recognizing  the  ad- 
vantage that  this  course  is  to  their  men,  would  encourage 
them  to  take  it  up.  But,  until  that  is  done,  nothing  will 
happen.  I  think  we  have  cause  to  feel  very  much  encouraged 
that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have.  The  showing  is  better 
than  I  had  expected  it  to  be  and  therefore  I  think  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  But  we  must  all  take  to 
heart  the  simple  fact  that  no  job  is  done  unless  some  one 
takes  hold  of  it  and  does  it. 

1  read  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  last  few  days  written 
by  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  lias  enrolled  over  7,000  people  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  working  men  and  boys  from  18  to  50  or  60 
years  of  age.  Most  of  them  have  to  do  all  their  studying  in 
night  classes.  The  statement  of  this  member  of  the  faculty, 
based  on  the  records  of  that  institution,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  policy  or  idea  that  you  have  to  catch  a  fellow  young 
to  teach  him  anything  does  not  hold  true  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  proved  by  the  records  of  the  institution  that  in 
case  after  case  the  fellow  who  is  pretty  well  on  toward* 
middle  age  has  turned  out  to  be,  if  not  better,  at  least  just 
as  good  as,  the  young  student  in  a  lai'ge  number  of  the  sub- 
jects taught.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many  caseu 
the  older  man,  in  addition  to  what  he  gets  out  of  the  course, 
lias  his  own  experience  in  the  world  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  him.  Therefore,  he  goes  to  his  studies  with  a 
breadth  of  understanding  and  the  ability  to  interpret  what 
is  being  taught  to  say  nothing  of  the  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  which  enables  him  to  apply  it.  The  conclusion 
of  this  article  was  that  it  was  an  utter  fallacy  to  imagine 
that  if  you  do  not  catch  a  fellow  young  you  cannot  teach  him 
or,  in  other  words,  you  can  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  old  dog  is  better  than  the  young  one 
and  can  more  quickly  assimilate  and  apply  what  is  being 
taught. 

I  was  interested  in  noting  the  classifications  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  Canada  ranging  from  those  in  the  lower  positions 
in  the  mill  up  to  the  top.  I  think  you  will  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  some  of  the  fellows  in  the  higher  positions  in  the 
mills  who  are  taking  this  course  will  go  still  higher  in  a  short 
time.  , 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  got  from  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  figures  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  text  books.     The  statement  is  as  follows: 


Sales  of  Text   Books 


Vol.  1 

Vol.  II 

Vol.  Ill     . .     . . 

Grand  total 


To  July  1. 
1922  . 

792 
697 
565 


2,054 


July  1  to  Dec. 

31, 1922 

45g 

223 

691 

1,372 


Total 


3,426 
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When  we  have  Volumes  IV  and  V  available,  there  is  no 
quostion  but  that  the  sales  will  reach  a  pretty  substantial 
figure. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  There  is  another  point  In  connection  with 
this  matter  that  might  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have  stated 
that  up  to  date  a  certain  number  of  students  have  been  en- 
rolled. In  addition  to  the  students  who  have  been  enrolled, 
very  intimate  conversations  have  been  had  with  probably 
three  mon  for  every  student  enrolled,  so  that  there  is  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  persuasion  and  explanation  going  to  the  men 
in  the  mills.  If  we  have  forty  students  enrolled  in  a  mill, 
probabl.v  150  men  have  been  spoken  to  and  the  trend  of  their 
minds  has  been  directed  into  a  new  channel.  When  you  ap- 
)>roach  them  they  bring  to  the  surface  the  idea  that  you  can- 
not teach  a  man  to  make  paper  out  of  a  book.  That  man  is 
not  going  to  volunteer  to  take  the  course.  He  has  to  be 
talked  with,  to  be  argued  with,  and  the  matter  has  to  be  ex- 
plained to  him.  He  has  to  be  shown  that  our  purpose  is  not 
to  make  paper  out  of  a  book  but  to  teach  him  how  to  prolong 
his  earning  power  in  the  industry,  how  to  make  more  money, 
how  to  take  more  interest  in  his  work,  how  to  be  more  valu- 
able to  his  employer  and  how  to  .get  more  enjoyment  out  of 
life.  We  know  that  a  man  cannot  be  taught  how  to  make 
paper  except  on  a  paper  machine;  that  has  to  be  taken  for 
.granted.  But  that  is  the  way  the  conversations  with  the 
men  themselves  begin.  You  get  a  man  who  starts  in  by 
saying:  "I  will  talk  about  your  course  but  I  don't  think  a 
great  deal  of  it."  After  talking  awhile  he  will  say:  "I  did 
not  think  of  it  in  that  way  but  I  guess  you  are  right  after 
all."  If  you  have  brought  a  man  to  that  point  of  view  there 
has  been  some  missionary  work  done  for  this  course,  and 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  opportunities  in  the  industry 
and   obligations   that  go   with   them. 

MR.  HARPELL.:  There  are  a  number  of  the  mills  where  the 
students  have  been  working  for  several  months.  In  the  Abi- 
tibi  mill  we  have  an  enrolment  of  36  students.  W^ill  not  some- 
body from  Abitibi  give  us  their  experience?  If  there  is  any 
critcism  to  be  made,  do  not  hesitate  about  making  it.  We 
have  a  class  at  the  Belgo  Paper  mill,  thanks  to  the  very  keen 
j  interest  that  Mr.  Stadler  took  in  it.  and  we  have  also  a  good 
class  at  the  Price  Bros',  mill  at  Kenogami.  Will  some  person 
from  there  tell  us  how  the  work  is  going  on  and  the  results 
of   their  observations? 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  do  not  think  that  the  Abitibi  delegation 
has  arrived  yet,  but  I  see  Mr.  Hawkings  of  Price  Bros,  and  I 
am  going  to  call  on  him  to  tell  us  how  these .  problems  are 
working  out  at  the  Kenogami  mill. 

MR.  C.  S.  V.  HAWKINGS:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  charge  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  this  connection  at  the  Kenogami  mill.  We  started 
off  with  17  members.  In  the  first  place,  we  created  a  repre- 
sentative committee  from  the  various  heads  of  departments 
so  that  we  might  include  in  it,  advisory  members  who  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  various  phases  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  courses.  We  hold  classes  every  Sunday  evening  when 
the  students  have  a  chance  to  bring  to  us  their  various  dif- 
ficulties and  have  them  explained.  At  this  class  ■we  are  en- 
deavouring to  bring  those  who  are  not  so  advanced  as  the 
others,  up  to  the  mark  in  the  various  mathematical  sciences. 
Then,  it  is  our  intention  during  the  year,  to  have  talks  by 
men  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest.  The  company  has  been  good  enough 
to  guarantee  to  all  those  who  have  enrolled  in  the  courses  a 
refund  of  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  the  course  provided 
they  complete  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Institute  and 
that  they  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  With  this 
at  the  back  of  the  organization  we  are  accomplishing  quite  a 
lot  of  good  work.  We  have  an  average  attendance  of  from 
five  to  six  every  Sunday  night.  Quite  a  number  of  those 
who  are  enrolled  have  had  some  preliminary  education,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  I  consider  this  a  very  good  percent- 
age.    Later  on  we   hope  to  enlarge  the  class. 

The  creation  of  interest  in  the  French  class  seems  to  be 
with  us  a  big  problem.  It  is  apparently  very  difficult  to  get 
the  interest  of  the  French-speaking  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  this  class,  but  I  think  that  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
Institute  is  enabled  to  get  out  the  various  papers  in  the 
French  language  our  success  will  be  greater.  We  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  that  has  been  done,  we  under- 
stand the  difficulties  that  the  Institute  is  laboring  under 
and  I  think  it  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  It 
has  attained  so  far.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  others. 


We  are  always  open  to  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  course 
and  it  is  only  by  discussing  these  various  problems  that  the 
difficulties  are  overcome  and  we  are  enabled  to  work  them 
out. 

MR.  J.  N.  STEPHENSON:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  meet- 
ing that  some  time  ago  the  Secretary  asked  us  if  we  would 
prepare  something  in  the  way  of  a  definite  statement,  that 
there  have  been  requests  coming  to  him  from  a  number  of 
the  manufacturers  asking  that  we  recommend  some  standard 
system  that  the  mills  could  go  by  in  the  way  of  helping  their 
students.  We  refrained  from  doing  so  for  two  reasons;  in 
the  first  place,  because  there  is  no  common  standard  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  one.  The 
various  mills  are  in  entirely  different  situations  with  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  men  in  some  instances.  Some  mills  might  be 
able  to  do  more  than  others.  Some  mills  might  be  able  to 
enroll  a  large  class  in  proportion  to  their  employees,  others 
might  be  able  to  enroll  only  a  few,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  ask  every  mill  to  contribute  the  same  or  to  give  the 
same  bonus  or  reward  to  the  students  who  completed  the 
course.  We  have  just  had  a  very  fine  instance  given  us  of 
the  most  hearty  cooperation  with,  and  cordial  support  of 
the  men  in  the  mill  as  a  result  of  which  those  who  give  their 
time  to  educational  improvement  will  receive  some  reward  and 
there  are  several  examples  of  this  kind.  One  mill  is  paying 
the  whole  cost  of  the  course;  another  mill  is  paying  the  cash 
price  which  it  passes  on  to  the  men  and  collects  in  smaller 
instalments.  It  will  give  a  bonus  of  $25  on  the  completion 
of  the  course.  Another  mill  is  going  to  grant  a  bonus  of  $50 
on  the  completion  of  the  course.  Other  mills  are  assisting 
their  men  by  paying  the  fee  to  the  institute  and  then  collect- 
ing from  the  men  in  instalments  that  can  be  conveniently 
met  by  them.  There  again,  that  is  an  individual  matter;  an 
employee  getting  $15  a  week  finds  that  $2  or  $5  a  month  is 
all  that  he  can  handle,  while  another  man  may  be  able  to 
handle  $10  with  ease.  We  have  some  paying  $20  and  we 
have  had  some  who  paid  the  whole  cash  price  down.  Therefore 
we  have  refrained  from  recommending  anything  in  the  way  of 
standard  treatment  as  between  the  men  and  the  mills  but 
we  are  sure  that  after  having  heard  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing every  mill  will  be  prepared  to  do  all  it  can  to  help  the 
work   along. 

MR.  HAWKINGS:  W^ould  it  be  possible  to  obtain  from  time 
to  time  a  statement  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
the  students.  It  is  very  hard  to  collect  this  information  from 
the  students  or  to  know  how  the  students  are  answering  their 
papers.  We  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  answers  to 
their  papers  at  all.  I  would  ask  if  we  might  get  a  report  as 
to  this  from  the  institute. 

MR.  HARPELL:  That  is  a  matter  that  we  have  overlooked 
and  it  will  be  attended  to  immediately.  We  should  report 
regularly  the  progress  which  the  student  is  making  particu- 
larly at  a  mill  where  they  have  the  matter  so  well  organized 
as  at  the  Kenogami  mill. 

(To  be  continued) 

THE  MOTORS  WERE  MADE  BY  HARLAND 

A  slight  confusion  of  names  occurred  on  page  268 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  I\Iareh  8th.  It 
was  stated  there  that  the  motors  for  the  drive  of  the 
new  machines  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  at  Port 
Arthur  were  supplied  by  the  English  Electric  Com- 
pany. As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  motors  were  built 
by  the  Harland  Engineering  Company,  in  their  own 
works,  which  are  located  in  England,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  cause  of  the  error. 

The  Harland  Engineering  Company  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  the  order  from  Price  Bros.  &  Co., 
for  the  electric  drive  for  the  two  machines  to  be  built 
by  Walmsley  &  Company.  These  machines  will  be 
23-t"  wide,  and  capable  of  running  up  to  a  speed  of 
1,000  feet  per  minute. 

A  repeat  order  was  also  received  last  week,  by  the 
Harland  people  for  a  drive  for  the  second  machine  of 
the  Belgo  Paper  Co.,  at  Shawinigan  Falls.  This  ma- 
chine will  be  232"  wide  and  operate  at  750  feet  per 
minute. 
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REGULAR  MACHINERY  AT  PAPER  SHOW 

Tlic  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry, 
which  will  hold  its  annual  convention  during  Paper 
We"'<  ft  the  Waldlorf-Astoria.  is  the  third  of  the  paper 
associations  to  officiaHy  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  cmi- 
vention  period  for  a  visit  to  the  Paper  Industries  Ex- 
position to  be  held  the  week  of  April  9th  at  the  Grand 
Ontral  Palaee.  The  salesmen  have  changed  their  cus- 
tonnrv  profrram  to  leave  the  entire  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, April  10.  free  for  a  visit  to  the  Exposition  as  a 
body. 

This  follows  the  decision  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  to  hold  no  afternoon  program  on  the 
dav  of  its  meetiiiir,  Thursday.  April  12,  this  afternoon 
bein<'  set  aside  for  the  manufacturers  to  visit  the  Ex- 
position as  a  bodx-.  The  Technical  Association  of  the 
Prlp  and  Paper  Industry  has  arranged  to  hold  one 
of  its  program  sessi(ms  at  the  Exposition,  and  Thursday 
afternoon^  is  the  time  set  for  this  part  of  the  program 
of  the  technical  men  of  the  Industry. 

The  interest  in  the  Exposition  is  shovm  by  the  fact 
that  manv  Canadian  paper  making  students  are  plan- 
ning to  make  the  trip  to  New  York  to  see  the  whole 
story  of  the  paper  industry  as  shown  at  the  Exposition. 
The"  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts,  which 
is  conducting  special  courses  in  various  parts  of  the 
paper  making  districts  of  Canada,  with  classes  in  in- 
dividual mills,  is  urging  its  students  to  come  to  New 
York  for  the  paper  show. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
has  announced  that  it  is  planning  to  send  nine  students 
of  the  classes  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  to 
s-tudy  the  Exposition,  in  charge  of  some  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  that  institution. 

Plans  for  special  days  are  progressing  rapidly.  The 
latest  program  under  wav  is  that  of  Clean  Food  Day. 
and  0.  B.  Towne,  secretary  of  the  Waxed  Paper  Man- 
ufacturers Association  has  been  selected  as  chairman  of 
the  special  program  on  the  protection  of  food  from  filth 
by  the  use  of  sanitary  containers. 

Three  government  films  have  been  added  to  the  pro- 
gram for  motion  pictures  to  be  a  part  of  the  Exposi- 
tion's daily  program.  The  films  selected  are  Forest 
Service  films  portraying  for°st  activities  which  are  of 
importance  to  the  paper  industry.  One  "Winged 
Guardians  of  the  Forest"  shows  the  method  of  locating 
forest  fires  before  they  get  beyond  control  by  use  of 
the  aeroplane.  "What  Care' ess  Hunters  in  the  Woods 
Can  Do"  shows  the  danger  from  forest  fire  due  to 
careless  cigarette  smokers,  whose  carelessness  last  year 
forced  the  government  to  close  the  pulp  wood  forest  of 
Quebec  to  tourists.  The  third  government  film_  is 
"Winter  Logging  in  the  Wliite  Mountains",  portraying 
operations  in  one  of  the  American  pulp  wood  produc- 
ing regions. 

Advices  from  some  of  Uie  companies  which  have 
secured  space  in  tlie  Exi)osition  indicate  that  the  exhib- 
its will  be  elaborate  anil  intensely  interesting  to  the 
paper  industry  and  public  as  wel'.  Several  comjiani-s 
have  announced  their  intention  of  installing  operating 
models  of  their  equipment.  One  exhibitor  from  Ohio 
plans  to  ship  a  carload  of  equipment,  and  will  use 
bronze  pipes  which  his  company  features,  instead  of 
the  .standard  railing  and  partition  equipment  for  the 
three  booths  he  has  secured  in  the  Exposition.  A  bleach- 
ing-process  company  plans  to  install  a  model  of  a  com- 
plete bleaching  equipment,  and  some  of  the  color  houses 
propose  to  show  not  only  the  pigments,  but  the  crude 


materials  in  the  jirocess  of  conversion   into  colors  used 
in  the  paper  industry. 

A  partial  list  of  the  exliibitors  who  have  so  fai-  dosed 
contracts  for  space  in  the  Exposition  follows : 

American  Writing  Paper  Company;  American  Man- 
ufacturing Co. ;  Angel,  H.  Reeve  Co.,  Inc. ;  Archer,  A. 
W.  Co.,  Inc.;  Albany  Felt  Co.;  Appleton  Woolen  Com- 
pany; American  Paper  Men-liant ;  Armstrong  Machine 
Works. 

Bagley  &  Sewall  Co.;  Bauer,  Ricard;  Bird  Machine 
Co. ;  Booth  Chemical  Company. 

Cameron  Machine  Company ;  Cayuga  Linen  &  Cotton 
Mills,  Inc. ;  Cooper  &  Coop°r,  Inc. ;  Carthage  Machine 
Company ;  Canadian  Ingersoll  Rand  Co. 

Dorr  Co.  The;  Duriron  Company,  Inc.;  Draper  Bros. 
Electro  Bleaching  Gas  Co.;  Enterprise  Machine  Co. 
Farnsworth    Company;    Foreign    Paper    Mills;    Fre- 
drick Iron  &  Steel  Co.  ;"Flintkote  Co. ;  Forest  Paper  Co. 
Hardy,    Wi  liam    A.    &    Sons    Co.;    Huyck,    F.    C.    & 
Sons ;  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
Individual  Drinking   Cup   Co. 
Jenssen  G.  D.  Co. ;  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. 
Keystone  Lubricating  Co.;   Knox  Woolen  Company; 
Kalbfleisch  Corporation. 

Lewis,  J.  P.  Co. ;  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  Co. ;  Lock- 
port  Felt  Company  ;  Layne-New  York  Company ;  Lead 
Lined  Iron  Pipe  Company. 
Mathieson  Alkali  Works. 

Nash  Engineering  Company ;  National  City  Paper 
Co. ;  N.  Y.  Gummed  Paper  Company ;  N.  Y.  States  Col- 
lege of  Forestry. 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co. 

Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co. ;  Paper  Makers  Import- 
ing Co. ;  Paper  Makers  Felt  Industries ;  Pequot  Man- 
ufacturing Corp. ;  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. ;  Purity 
Paper  Vessels  Co. ;  Paper  Industry;  Paper  ]\Iill  &  Wood 
Pulp  News;  Paper  Trade  Journal;  Paper  Machine  Wire 
Mfrs.  Council;  Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 
Ross  J.  0.  Engr.  Corp. 

Shuler  &  Benninghofen :  S  K  F  Industries  Inc. ; 
Sandusky  Foundry  &  Mach.  Co.;  Sealright  Co.,  Inc. 

Talcott,  W.  0.  &  M.  W.,  Inc. ;  Taylor-Wharton  Iron 
&  Steel  Co. ;  Twing  Instrument  Co. 

Union  Bag  &  Pajier  Corp. ;  Union  Sulpluir  Company ; 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards ;  U.  S.  Bureau  Foreign  & 
Domestic  Commerce;  U.  S.  Forest  Service;  University 
of  Maine. 

Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. ; 

Westfield  River  Paper  Co.;  Wal  ace,  Jos.  H.  &  Co.; 
Waterburv  Felt  Co. ;  Western  Paper  Makers  Chem.  Co. ; 
Winiaras,"C.  K.  &  Co. 


FORESTER'S  TABLES 


0.  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Sectipn  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  of  the 
United  States  Pulj)  Producers  Association  is  co-author 
of  a  compilation  of  Forester's  Tables  .lust  published  as 
an  official  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  H.  C.  Blyea  of  the  forest 
engineering  department  of  the  College  being  the  other 
forester  engaged  in  its  compilation.  Surveyors  tables, 
scalers,  tables  and  volume  tables,  sixty-six  in  all,  as 
well  as  eleven  miscellaneous  tables  are  given  in  the 
]>ublication  which  has  been  i.ssued  in  convenient  pocket 
size. 
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Annual  Convention  of  Paper  Makers 


The  annual  uonveution  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  an<l  allied  organizations  is  doubtless 
the  most  important  event  of  the  year  for  our  industry. 
Canadians  may  well  consider  themselves  a  part  of 
it  because  of  tiic  intense  mutual  interest  that  is  evi- 
dent on  the  ])art  of  both  Canadians  and  Americans  in 
affairs  of  industry  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing i)ro^n-am,  therefore  will  be  read  witii  great 
interest. 

Persons  intending  to  go  to  New  ^■ork  foi-  tiie  con- 
vention should  reserve  accommodation  at  once.  Also, 
don't  forget  to  ask  for  a  certificate  when  buying  your 
railroad  ticket.  If  you  return  tiie  same  route  you 
save  money;  if  you  don't  it  costs  you  no  more,  but 
iielps  hundreds  of  othei-s. 

TENTATIVE    PROGRAM    OF    PAPER    WEEK 

April  9-12 

Monday,  April  9 

^lorning 

Name  Room  Time 

Technical    Association        107.   109.   Ill)         10:00  A..M 

Afternoon 
Pajiermakcrs'   Advertising   Clul)        112  ]-^  :M)  P.M. 

Book   Paper  Mfrs.  Ass'n.  East  2:00  P.M 

Technical    Association         107.    lOH.    110  ,2  :;)0  P.M. 

Tuesday,  April  10 
;\loi'ning 

Cost    Association  II.")  10:00  A.M. 

(Jummed  Paper  Mfrs.   Assii.  lo7  10:00  A.M. 

.Salesmen's  Association  East  10:00  A.M. 

Technical   Association  .Mvrtle  10:00  A.M. 

Tissue  Paoer  Mfrs.  Assn.  110  10:00  A.M. 


MR.   W.    J.   RAYBOLD, 
President  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association 


Afternoon 
S.   Pulp  Producers  Assn. 


U 

Cost  Association 
Cover  Paper  Mfrs.  Ass'n. 
Gummed   Paper   Mfrs.    Ass'n. 
Salesmen's    Ass'n.        Attend 
Technical  Association 
Vegetable  Parchment  Mfrs.  A> 
Evening 
Salemen's  Ass'n.-Banijuet  Roof  Garden 


112 

1:00  P.M 

115 

2:00  P.M 

110 

2:00  P.M 

107 

2:00  P.M 

Paper    Industries    Exp 

]\Ivrtle 

2:00  P.M 

ss'n.  109 

2:00  P.M 

■  Garden 

7:00  P.M 

Wednesday,  April  11 
Morning 
Caril  Hoaid  >Mfrs.  Ass'n.  1(J7 

Technical    Association  Myrtle 

Technical    Association  109-11(1 

Waxed  PaDcr  .Mfrs.  Ass'n. 

McAljiin   Hotel 

Wooilland    Section  ]]5 

\Vraiii)ing  Paper  .Mfis.  Service  Bureau 

Tea  Lounge-Roof  Garden 

Wiiting   Pa|)er  Ass'n.  East 

Afternoon 
W'a.xcil  I'api'r  .Mfi-s.  Ass'n. 

McAlpin  Hotel 
Writing  Paper   .Mfrs.   Ass'n. — Luncheon 

112 
Glazed  &  Fancy  Paper  Mfrs.  Ass'n.  107 
Technical    Association  Myrtle 

Technical    Association  109-110 

Wrajjping  Paiier  Mfrs.  Service  Bureau 
Tea  Lounge-Roof   Garden 
Writing    Paper    ]\lfrs.    Ass'n.  East 


10:00  A.M. 

10:00  A..M. 

10:00  A..M. 

10:00  A.M. 

10:00  A.M. 

10:00  A.M. 

10:00  A.M. 


1:00    P..M. 

1:00  P.M. 
1  :30  P.M. 
2:00  P.M. 
2:00  P.M. 

2:00  P..M. 
2:00   P.M. 


MR.   GEO.  WILLIAMSON. 
President    Technical   Association,    P.    &    P.    Industry 

Thursday,  April  12 
.Morning- 
American  Paper  iJc   Pulp  Ass'n. 

AstorGallei-y  10:30  A.M. 

Afternoon 
Anu'rican   Paper  &  Pulp  Association 

Attend    Paper    Industries    Exposition 
Binders  Board  Mfrs.  Ass'n.  112  1:00  P.M. 

Technical   Ass'n.     Program  at   Paper  Industries  Exp. 

Evening 
American  Paper  tt  Pulp  Ass'n. — Banquet 

Grand  Ball  Room  7:00  P.M. 

Headcpiarters    —    Cost    Association         Room  106 

Headquarters  —  Information  Service     Room  151 

A    feature    of    convention    week    of    the    American 

Paper   and   Pulp   Association   will   be    an   address   by 

Thomas    0.    Ross,    president    of    United    States    Pulp 

Producers  Association,  on  paper  and  pulp  conditions 
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in  South  Ameriea.  Mr.  Ross  has  just  returned  from 
an  extended  ti-ip  and  will  give  first  hand  observation 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Pulp  Producers  to  be  held  at 
one  o'clock,  Tuesday,  April  10. 

Pulp  producers  who  are  not  as  yet  members  of  the 
United  States  Pulp  Producers  Association  a.re  being 
invited  to  attend  this  luncheon  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers  of   the    Association. 


T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  PROGRAM 

Following  is  the  program  of  the  eighth  annual  Con- 
vention and  Dinner  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  to  he  held  in  New  York. 
April  9.  10,  11.  12.  1923  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
Throughout  this  week  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition 
will  take  place  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace. 

SESSIONS  OF  CONVENTION 

Meetings  will  start  promptly  at  the  time  indicated 

Monday,  April  9,  1923 

10:00  A.M.  Registration. 

Rooms  107,   109,  Myrtle  Room.   Meetings  of  com- 
mittees. 
12:00   M.   Parlor   K.    Canadian    Club,    Hotel    Belmont. 
Executive  Committee  luncheon. 
2:00  P.M.  Rooms  107.  109.  Myrtle  Room.     Meetings 

of  committees. 
8:00  P.M.  Smoker  for  committee  members  and  guests 
(Canadian  Club). 

Tuesday,  April  10,  1923 

10:00  A.M.  Myrtle  Room.  First  General  Session.  Ad- 
dress by  President  G.  E.  Williamson. 

Report  of  Executive  Com.mittee,  R.  S.  Kellogg. 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  G.  MacNaughton 
Appointment    of    committee     to    consider     the    recom- 
mendations. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  nominations. 

Presentation  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Reports  of  standing  committees  in  the  following 

order : 

Abstracts   of  Literature   and    Bibliography,    C.   J. 

West. 

Cellulose,  W.  E.  B.  Baker. 

Coated  and  Processed  ^  ■    ers.  Edwin  Sntermeister. 

Dyestuffs,  Ross  Camubell. 

Mechanical  Pulp,  W.  A.  Munro. 

Membership,  J.  0.  Ross. 

Heat,  Light  &  Power,  H.  S.  Taylor. 

Paper  Testing,  F.  A.  Curtis. 

Soda  Pulp,  G.  K.  Spence. 

Standard    Methods    of    Testing    Materials,    TI.    T^. 

Kiely. 

Sulphate  Pulp. 

Sulphite  Pulp,  R.  A.  Hayward. 

Vocational  Education.  R.  S.  Hatch. 

Joint  Committee  on  Testing  Pulp  for  I\Ioistiir('. 

Joint  Committee  on  Felts. 

Joint  Committee  on  Paper  Drying. 

Joint  Committee  on  Wires. 

Waste. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 
2 :00  P.M.  General  Session. 

6.  E.  Williamson,  Chairman. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Waste  —  R.  B.  Wolf  and 

George  D.  Bearce. 


Fiber  loss  in  mill  effluent. 
Brokagc  waste. 
Barking  drum   refuse. 
Discussion. 

3:30  P.M.  Report  of  Committee  on   Paper  Drying  — 
S.  B.  Jones. 
Results  of  tests. 
Discussion. 

7:30  P.M.  _ Hotel  Astor    Manual  Dinner. 
Ladies  will  attend. 
Judge  C.  F.  Moore,  Toastmaster. 
Speakers :  Dr.   Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Director  of  the 
Lincoln  School  "Education  for  Modern  Life". 
H.  S.  Person,  President  Taylor  Society,  "Oppor- 
tunities and  Responsibilities  of  Technical  Men." 
L.  W.  Wallace,  Exec.  Secy.  Federated  American 
Engineering   Socities.  "Elimination   of  Waste   in 
Industry. ' ' 
Entertainment  features  in  charge  of  F.  T.  E.  Sisson. 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1923 

Sectional   Meetings 

9.:TO-n:00  A.M.  Room     107.     Coated     and     Processed 

Papers,  Edwin   Sntermeister,  Chairman. 

"Coloring  Matters  for  Coated  Paper,"  by  Norman 

Clark. 

"Raw  Stock  or  Paper  for  Coating,"  bv  Norman 

Clark. 

"Manufacture  of  Lake  Colors,"  by  H.  H.  Holden. 

"Drying   and   Conditioning   of   Coated   and   other 

Processed  Papers,"  by  J.  0.  Ross. 

Discussion. 
9:30-11:00  A.M.  Myrtle   Room.    .^lechanieal    Pulp.    W. 

A.  Munro,  Chairman. 

"A   Study   of  Ruri-s".   by  E.   R.   Low   and    I.   H. 

Copeland. 

"The  use  of  White  Water."  by  W.  E.  Brawn. 

' '  Grinders, ' '  a  symposium. 

Discussion. 
T:30-ll  :00  A.M.  Room  109.  Soda  and  Sulphate. 

G.  K.  Spence,  Chairman. 

Papers  and  Discussion. 
11 :30  A.M.  Room  107.  Heat,  Light  and  Power.  H.   S. 

Taylor,  Chairman. 

"Heat    Transference    in    the    Ventilation    of    Ma- 
chine Rooms,"  by  J.  0.  Ross. 

Discussion. 

11:00  A.M.  Myrtle   Room.    Sulphite.    R.    A.   Hayward, 

Chairman. 

"Use  of  Steam  Flowmeters,"  by  W.  H.  Kraske. 

"A  Study  of  Papermaking  Materials,"  by   A.  B. 

Green. 

"Bleaching  at  High  Densities,"  by  R.  A.  Hayward. 
11  :00  A.M. 'Room    109.    Cellulose.    W.    E.    B.    Baker, 

Chairman. 

"Chemistry   of  the   Sulphite   Process",   by   R.   N. 

Miller  and  W.  H.  Swanson. 

"Factors  of  Bleachability." 

Discussion. 

Wednesday,  April  11,  1923 

2:00  P.M.  Myrtle  Room.  General  Business  Session. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Resolutions. 

Address  by  Henry  P.  Carruth. 
"Method  of  E.stablishing  Wage  Rates". 
Papers  and  discussion. 


March   22,   1923 
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Thursday,  April  12,  1923 

Sectional  Meetings 

9:00-10:30  A.M.  Room  107.  Standard  MciIkhIs  of  Test- 
ing IMatorial.s.  IIolcii  I'.  Kiel.v.  Cliairman. 
Projiosal  of  methods. 
Discussion. 

10:30-12:30  M.  Room  107.   I'aper  Testinjr.  F.   A.  Cur- 
tis, Chairman. 

"Valley  Test   vs.   Ink   Flotation."   by   .1.  E.    Alex- 
ander and  M.  L.  Canst. 
Other  Papers. 
Discussion. 

10:30  A.M.   American     I'aper    anil     i'lilp    Association, 
General  Meeting. 
2:30  P.M.  Grand   Central  Palace. 

"A  Closed  System  for  a   Groundwood   Mill,"   bv 
H.  J.  Reed. 

"Lubrication  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,"'  by  A.  A. 
Capelle. 

"Frictionless  Bearings,"  by  G.  H.  Spencer. 
"Rosin  and  Rosin  Size,"  by  R.  G.   Best. 
The  Paper  Industries  Exjiosition,  April  9-14  will   be 

held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace. 


BROMPTON  WORKING  AT  CAPACITY 

Routine  business  only  was  transacted  at  tlie  annual 
meeting  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
liiraited,  held  March  15.  Share-holders  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  President  F.  N. 
McCrea,  who  has  beeu  seriously  ill.  The  tone  of  the 
meeting  was  distinctly  optimistic  regarding  the  out- 
look for  the  comi)any. 

Mr.  MeCrea  reported  the  company's  plants  to  be 
operating  at  full  capacity,  with  production  at  new 
high  levels,  and  with  the  output  now  being  around  380 
t(ms  of  finished  products  daily.  He  stated  that  good 
news  as  to  the  progress  of  the  company  might  be  ex- 
pected this  year.  The  company,  he  said,  expected 
to  realize  a  substantial  amount  from  the  sale  of 
the  hardwood  on  their  limits,  on  which  at  present  no 
permanent  value  is  placed  on  the  books. 

The  annual  financial  report  was  approved  and  the 
retiring  directors  were  re-elected. 


STRIKING  STATIONERY  BY  TORONTO  CONCERN 

The  big  development  in  the  papeterie  trade  and  the 
marked  advance  in  designs  of  boxes,  in  the  way  of  util- 
ity following  their  use  for  stationery  purposes,  is  well 
illustrated  at  the  annual  display  of  holiday  stationei-y 
in  the  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Warwick  &  Rutter,  manu- 
facturing stationers.  King  Street  west,  Toronto,  which 
is  now  in  progress.     For  instance  one  very  artistic  de- 
sign of  papeterie  has  a  padded  top  which  can  t)e  used 
as  a  pin  cushion  either  before  or  after  the  box  has  been 
emptied  of  its  beautiful  writing  paper  and  envelopes. 
In  the  dressing,  or  covering  of  the  boxes,  a  wide  range 
of  artistically  designed   paper   and   textiles   has   been 
used  and  on  some  of  the  lines  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where 
paper  has  been  used  and  where  textile,  so  realistic  is  the 
imitation.     For  instance  in  the  French  Batic  line   of 
coverings  the  paper  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  a 
rich  silky  fabric.     Other  lines  are  covered  with  fabrics 
such    as    cretonne    in    various    colorings    and    designs 
which    present    a   very    striking    effect.     The    French 
Batic  boxes  are  filled  with  high  grade  linen  kid  fin- 
ish  papers,   round   and   square   edge    cards   and   have 
desk  pads  to  match.     Then  there  is  the  French  vein 
paper  in  rich  blue  and  green  and  a  full  line  of  designs 
in   shadow   cloth   and   cretonnes.     Rose   Petal   in   rich 
rose  color  as  a  back  ground,  with  double  correspon- 
dence cards,  gilt  edged  on  four  corners,  is  a  new  line 
which   is   very   attractive   and   also    very    effective   is 
the  Wisteria  lines  with  their  classy  dressing.     In  the 
Krofton  kid  finish  line   of  boxes  there  are  seventeen 
different  types  of  packages,  while  other  lines  are  the 
Vice   Regal   containing   a   crown    as   crest,    and    Glen- 
wold  Lawn,   finished  in   rich   Christmas  red   dressing 
and  put  out  in  sixteen  different  types   of  boxes.     A 
new  type  of  wing  is  also  shown  and  promises  to  be  a 
popular  novelty  with   its  imitation  Paisley   shawl   as 
a  covering.     All  told  there  are  no  less  than  250  styles 
and   types    of   papeteries    represented    in    the    display 
which  has  been  created  by  General  Manager  Woods. 
who  is  also  the  designer  of  many  of  the  lin'es.     The 
firm's  travellers  will  shortly  start  out  with  samples  of 
the  lines  for  the  next  Christmas  trade. 


MR.  E.  A.  McINNIS, 

Manager  of  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Mill,  whose  return 

to  Irofiuois  Falls,  after  an  absence  of  three  months  in  search 

of  health,  was  celebrated  by  a  public  banquet  last  week. 


INDIAN  CHIEF  VISITS  IROQUOIS  FALLS  FIRST 
TIME  IN  15  YEARS 

An  Indian  chief  visited  Iroipiois  Falls  this  montli  for 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  years — Michel  Banatos,  Chief  of 
the  O.iibway  tribe,  who  lives  at  Low  Bush.  He,  Mrs. 
Banatos  and  Mrs.  McDougall  came  to  Iroquois  Falls  to 
have  a  look  through  the  mill.  Michel's  tribe  used  to  have 
headquarters  in  the  Ghost  River  District  and  each  .year 
went  north  to  James  Bay.  Their  route  was  through 
the  Abitibi  Lakes,  Low  Bush  River,  and  into  the  Abitibi 
about  New  Post  and  thence  down  to  the  Bay, 

Naturally  Michel  finds  a  big  difference  between  the 
virgin  forest  of  fifteen  years  ago  and  a  beautiful  town 
like  Iroquois  Falls  with  a  mill  turning  out  500  tons  of 
paper  a  day.  When  he  was  told  that  six  hundred  cords 
of  wood  a  day  were  used  in  the  mill,  he  threw  up  his 
hands  in  amazement. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  mill  Michel  made  the  re- 
mark that  he  thought  he  could  get  lost  in  the  mill  easier 
than  he  could  in  the  bush, — Broke  Hustler. 


Any  one  thing  in  the  creation  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate a  Providence  to  an  humble  and  grateful  mind. 
— Epictetus. 
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BULLETIN     ON     SWEDISH     SITUATION 

Tilt'  (Hiiadiaii  Pulp  ami  Paper  Association  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  the  Swedish  lock- 
out. The  steps  in  the  i)resent  situation  are  suniniar- 
ised  as  follows:  The  existing:  \vage  agreement  ex- 
pired on  December  31st,  1922. 

The  mill-owners  wanted  to  enforce  a  new  wage  scale 
involving  a  reduction  of  about  11  percent;  the  workers 
demanded  increases  of  15  to  30  per  cent; 

First  strike  on  January  3rd.,  affecting  600  workers 
in  chemical  pulp  mills; 

On  January  17th.  thii'ty  mills  wei-e  involved  m 
strike : 

Arbitratoi's  award  i-efused  b\-  the  men  on  January 
27th; 

Lockout   declared   effective   January   29th. 

The  lockout  affected  17.000  pulj)  mill  workers  of 
whom  some  13.000  were  already  on  strike.  The  lock- 
out api)lies  to  all  mills  belonging  to  the  Pulp  ilakers' 
Association  which  comprises  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  cai)acity ;  the  few  mills  not  in  the  Association  are 
of  little  significance. 

There  are  many  points  of  difference  between  the 
employers  and  the  workmen  besides  the  wage 
question.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  dis]nite 
appears  to  be  the  efforts  of  the  labour  unions 
to  force  the  mills  to  adopt  a  collective  wage 
and  labour  agreement  for  the  whole  country, 
involving  fixed  demands  not  only  in  regard  to 
wages  but  conditions  of  employment,  etc.  The  com- 
bining of  the  troubles  at  the  pulp' mills,  with  disputes 
at  the  saw-mills  and  the  demand  of  the  men  in 
the  woods,  has  caused  the  disi)ute  to  become  very  com- 
plicated and  not  easy  of  settlement.  It  seems 
(piestionable.  therefore,  whether  any  settlement  can 
be  reached  quickly  unless  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  terms  in  the  time  that  has 
intervened  since  the  lockout  was  declared. 

Effect  On   Production 

We  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  effect  in  th(;  produc- 
tion of  Swedish  pulj)  by  taking  the  official  ""Board  of 
Trade  ■■  figures  for  1922.  These  figures  give  the  pi"o- 
duction  in  1922  as  under: 

Tons  Moiilhly    Average 

Sulphite    Hleached..     ..      S2.fi3')  H.8S6 

Sulphite      rnbleached  .  .n73S,340  61.52.S 

Sulphate    267.0')0  ■22.2.")0 

Ground   Wood     142.142  ILSl.! 

(for  sale) 

Up  to  date  w<'  may  reckon  that  the  mills  have  been 
idle  for  two  months.  T'sing  the  above  avei-age  this 
would  give  us  a  loss  in  production  of 

Bleached 1:!.772   tons 

Unbleached 123.0.")!;      '" 

Suli)hate 44.500      '" 

Ground  Wood 23.690      "" 

205,01s      •• 
Sweden's  Exports  in  1922 

The  complete  figures  for  Swedish  exports  in  1922 
are  not  yet  published  but  for  the  first  eleven  months 
they  were 

Exports  Monthly   Average 

Tons  Tons 

Bleached 65..j94  5,963 

Unbleachc.l 573.->94  52.199 

Sulphate 191.5-<5  1<.41. 

Ground    Wood 151.415  l:;.i(i4 


The    principal    countries   of  di'stination    were 

Bleached      Unbleached      S\ilphate 
Tons  Tons  Tons 

England 5..521  1.57.472  15,431 

^'■^-^-   • ^o.3cS7  1()S.571         139,298 

^'i-dui-i' ,s.729  69.870  7,574 

Norway 1.2,54  37,234 

We  have  no  figures  on  the  stocks  held  in  Sweden  at 
the  end  of  1922.  hut  the  combined  stocks  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  on  January  1st.  1923  were  given  as. 
bleached  11.023  tons,  unbleached  101.366  tons  and 
sulphate  35,602  tons.  The  larger  part  of  these  stocks 
was  held  in  Sweden  and  they  amounted  to  almost 
exactly  50  per  cent,  of  the  .stocks  held  on  Januarv 
1st,  1923. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  Scandinavian  A.s.socia- 
tion  reported  sales  of  40.887  tons  bleached.  118.616 
tons  unbleached  and  20.936  tons  suli)hate  sold  for  de- 
livery during  the  i-est  of  1923. 

Figuring  then  on  the  basis  of  1922  we  have  for 
Sweden 


Bleached    Production.    .. 
Unbleached    Production  . 


1922 
.  .      82.500  tons 
.  .   738.300      " 


Decrease    in    stocks 


820.900 
about   120.000 


940.900 
That  is.  about  940.000  tons  of  sulphit<'  was  u.sed  dur- 
ing 1922.  and  indications  are  that  England  will  con- 
sume more  in  1923  than  it  did  last  year.  There  is  al';o 
a  strong  demand  in  the  17.  S.  A.  and  various  Eur- 
o))ean  countries  are  increasing  their  consumption  of 
sulphite.  Even  if  the  dispute  is  settled  now  there  is 
still  the  loss  of  production  of  about  140,000  tons  of 
sulphite  and  about  45.000  tons  of  sulphate,  while  this 
loss  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  since  the  mills  can- 
not start  producing  fiilly  right  away.  Then  the 
stocks  are  about  120.000  tons  less  than  they  were 
twelve  mouths  ago.  which  will  further  add  to  the 
shortage. 

The  dispute  with  the  men  in  the  woods  will  also 
mean  a  scantier  supply  of  wood  for  the  Fall  and 
Winter  of  this  year. 

These  factors  all  tend  to  indicate  a  strengthening  of 
the  market  as  soon  as  open  water  conditions  exist. 
Buyers  in  England.  France  and  the  U.  S.  A.  had  ob- 
tained supplies  before  navigation  ceased  but  these 
sujiplies  must  be  getting  low  at  this  time  and  with  low 
stocks  in  Sweden  prices  are  certain  to  stiffen  con- 
siderablv. 


JAPANESE  NEWSPAPER  SPENDS  53.10  PER  CENT 
FOR  PAPER 

An  expenditure  for  paper  anuumting  to  six  times  as 
much  as  for  the  entire  editorial  staff  of  a  Japanese 
news-paper.  "'Hochi  Shimbum."'  is  revealed  in  a  recent 
statistical  display  by  that  newsjiapcr  in  a  report  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  Commercial  Attache  J.  F. 
Abbott.  Figures  on  exi)enditures  disti-ibuted  among 
the  various  departments  of  the  newspaper  show  that 
the  cost  of  paper  amounted  to  53.10  per  cent. 


The   Sleepless  Member 

jMother — "Tommy,  slip  ujjslairs  (piietly  and  see  if 
papa  is  asleep." 

Tonnny  (returning) — "Yes.  mamma;  he's  all  asleep 
but  his  nose." 


Alaivli 
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Ramie 

The  December  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Soeiety 
of  Dyers  and  Colourists  (Bradford)  eontaius  the  in- 
troduetory  speeeh  of  Mr.  William  Marshall  \ipon  his 
assumption  of  the  ehairmanship  of  the  Maiiehester 
section. 

To  Canadians  ramie  has  been  an  object  of  .scientific 
interest.  Its  possibilities  have  been  noted  and  for- 
gotten as  something  of  no  great  practical  value.  An 
article  from  so  high  a  source  and  showing  the  extent 
to  whieli  useful  development  of  the  fiber  has  pro- 
gressed ■will  be  of  interest  here  and  we  quote  a  large 
part  of  it. 

The  ramie  fibre  is  again  exciting  considerable  inte- 
rest in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  dyers  will  prob- 
ably in  the  near  future  be  called  upon  to  handle  quan- 
tities of  it,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  tiiis 
Society  to  bring  to  notice  some  results  which  1  obtain- 
ed in  March  1919  and  subsequently. 

History 

China  grass,  Ramie,  or  Rhea  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Urticaceoe,  and  hence  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but 
a  species  of  nettle  somewhat  resembling  in  appearance 
and  habits  of  growth  the  common  nettle  of  Europe.  It 
is,  however,  a  stingless  or  shooting  nettle  (subdivision 
Boehmeria).  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  plant, 
but  only  two  are  of  special  interest  for  their  fibre- 
yielding   properties,  namely — 

(1)  Boehmeria  nivea  (white-leaved  ramie),  which 
was  first  known  to,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial  bv  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of  Tchou 
Ma. 

(2)  Boehmeria  tenacissima  (green-leaved  ramie), 
known  in  India  as  Rhea  and  in  the  Malay  Islands  as 
Ramie. 

The  plant  is  a  shrub  reaching  4  to  6  feet,  and  in  some 
cases  8  feet  in  height.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  of  rapid 
growth,  yielding  three  or  four  crops  a  .vear  withou* 
replanting.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  practically 
unlimited  quantities  can  be  grown  in  China,  Formosa 
Japan,  India,  Malaya,  Queensland,  Mauritius,  Came- 
roons.  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  the  Southern 
States  of  America  to  meet  all  possible  requirements. 
The  plant  has  also  been  grown  at  Kew.  Attempts  to 
utilise  the  ramie  fibre  in  this  eountrj-  date  back  to 
the  year  1814. 

Decortication 

After  the  plants  are  cut  down,  the  first  process  is 
the  removal  of  the  outer  bark,  and  the  separation  of 
the  bast  fibres  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  which  are  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  A  small  portion  at  the  heart  of  the 
plant  is  waste,  as  it  is  pithy  and  useless.  In  China 
the  stems  as  soon  as  cut  down  are  soaked  in  water, 
and  the  bark  is  then  scraped  off  on  boards  b.y  the 
native  women  and  children  with  a  knife  or  ring  or  the 
fingers,  the  bast  fibres  being  cleaned  and  dried  in  the 
sun.     The  product  is  the  China  grass  of  commerce. 

Decorticating  by  hand  is  a  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, but  not  an  expensive  one,  because  labour  is  cheap 
in  China,  which  gives  us  the  finest  qualit.y.  A  me- 
chanical method  of  decorticating  would  be  of  immense 
value,  and  inventors,  stimulated  by  the  offer  by  the 
Indian   Government   in    1869   and   1889    of   a   prize   of 


.£5,000,  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
suli.iecl  both  in  Europe  and  America.  If  a  machine  «au 
be  made  which  will  turn  out  large  quantities,  and  will 
not  dauuige  the  strength  and  other  good  qualities  of 
the  ribbon,  the  cost  will  be  lessened,  and  regular  sup- 
plies ensured.  Some  of  these  machines  are  said  to  be 
working  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States,  and  owing 
lo  these  machinery  improvements  there  are  signs  thai 
ramie  will  be  obtainable  in  the  raw  state  much  cheaper, 
aiui  may  iirove  of  great  importance  t^  cotton  man- 
ufacturers. 

Degumming 

Most  of  the  impurities  are  removed  in  this  process, 
and  the  resulting  product  is  practically  pure  cellulose. 
The  degumnu'd  fibre  has  most  valuable  properties.  It 
i-anks  first  of  the  vegetable  fibres  (cotton  flax,  hemp, 
.jute)  in  strength  and  durability.  It  is  also  the  least 
affected  by  moisture  and  atmospheric;  conditions.  It 
is  exceptionally  white  in  colour,  and  the  fibres  are 
almost  equal  to  silk  in  fineness.  It  has  a  high  silky 
lustre  quite  equal  to  linen  in  daylight.  In  artificial 
light  it  is  certainl}'  superior.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
hygienic  than  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  and  washes  better. 
On  the  other  hand,  flax  is  more  uniform  in  length  of 
staple,  and  less  variable  in  the  thickness  of  its  indivi- 
dual fibres.  Ramie  lacks  the  elasticity  of  wool  and 
silk  and  the  flexibility  of  cotton.  Yarns  made  from  it 
have  a  tendency  to  be  hairy,  which  diminishes  their 
lustre,  and  they  have  not  the  same  smart  appearance 
as  wlien  made  from  flax.  This  hairiness  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  individual  fibres  lack  cohesion,  and  do 
not  adhere  to  each  other  as  in  the  case  with  other 
fibres.  It  will  not  bend  readily  at  right  angles  like 
cotton,  aiul  unless  it  has  been  carefully  treated  has  a 
tendency  to  l)reak.  The  fibres  are  frequently  very 
broad,  and  at  these  parts  are  flat  and  ribbon-like  in 
form,  but  are  never  twisted  like  the  cotton  fibre. 

Spinning 

In  strength  and  fineness  the  fibre  equals  the  best 
kiioAvn  fibres,  liut  there  is  the  peculiar  hairiness  in  it 
which,  while  enabling  it  to  work  with  wool,  renders  it 
difficult  to  spin  alone  on  account  of  its  stiffness  and 
lack  of  elasticity  interfering  with  the  twist,  thus 
rendering  the  yarn  rough,  although  the  individual  fila- 
ments have  not  lost  their  silky  smootliness.  These 
spinning  difficulties  have,  however,  been  overcome, 
and  various  counts  of  yarn  are  now  being  produced  in 
this  countrj^ 

The  chief  physical  factors  of  the  ramie  fibre  in  com- 
parison with  other  principal  fibres  are  shown  in  the 
ffinowin?  table  (this  Journal,  1892,  p.  50.) 

Ramie     Flax  Cotton  Hemp  Silk 

Tensile  Strength    .    .    .      1(10 

Elasticity loo 

Torsion IGQ 

Uses 

Broadly  speaking,  the  coarser  kinds  of  ramie  ar*^ 
made  nito  ropes.  The  inferior  qualities  are  utilised 
for  the  manufacture  of  string  and  fishing  nets.  The 
best  kinds  are  used  for  textiles,  either  alo'ne  or  mixed 
with  other  fibres.    Ramie  has  been  suggested  and  used 


2.') 

12 

36 

13 

()(i 

100 

75 

400 

80 

400 

95 

600 
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for    dress   goods,    carpets,    eiutains,    laces,   serviettes,  NOTABLE  SPEAKERS  FOR  PAPER  EXPOSITION 

tablecloths,  hosiery,  sail-cloths,  fishing  nets,  paper  aud 

sureical   dressiiio-s.     During  the   Uist  sixty  years   few  Two    notable    speakers   have    been    secured    for    the 

practical    problems    have    consumed      so    much      time,  Printers.  Publishers  and  Advertisers  day  at  the  Paper 

ener»v  and  capital  as  the  attempt  to  bring  China  grass  Industries  Exposition  to  be  held  at  the  Grand  Central 

into  uVe  for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  the  man-  Palace  the  week  beginning  April  9th.     This  day  has 

ufacture   of  dress  goods    (instead  of   mohair)    and   of  already  been  announced  for  Friday  of  Exposition  week. 

silk   foods,   either  alone   or   from  mixed  yarns.     This  and   the   speakers  who  have   already  accepted   invita- 

was  a  most  unfair  test  for  the  new  fibre,  and  result-  tions  to  places  on  the  program  are  Don  C.  Seitz  of  tlie 

ed    as  one  might  have  foreseen,  in  total  failure.     In  New  York  "World,  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Rindfusz,  secretary 

like  manner,  knowing  its  properties,  it  could  not  be  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company. 

expected  to  'replace  flax,  although  it  has  been  stated  c,  •+       ■„  u    •            •              •^-      .^    ^  ,,   ..          , 

,^-^-      J          11          t^A  f^,.  rivocc-  crnnA'i  tnhle  linens  ^T-  f?eitz  Will  be  m  a  uniniie  position  to  talk  to  such 

that  it  is  admu-ablv  suited  tor  cliess  gooas,  taoie  iiiieus,  i.-i     i      •       i  .lt.     i.      i     r  ^i      ^     • 

•ind    in   fact     wherever   linen   is   used.     The   Chinese  a  conference,  for  whi  e  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  bus.- 

often  wear   clothes   made   from   this   grass   cloth     for  ne.ss  department  of  the   great  New  York  newspaper, 

twentv  and  more  years;  they  have  them  dyed  several  he  is  also  by  virtue  of  his  position  with  the  newspaper 

times"  and   then   consider   them   as   new    clothes.    The  organization  head  of  the  paper  mills  which  the  World 

resistance     to  the  influence     of  the  weather     of  the  maintains  to  provide  its  supply  of  newsprint.    He  will 

Chinese   ships'   sails   made  from   grass   cloth      is   well  be   given  liberty  to  discuss  the  situation  from  eil^her 

known    and  the  cloth  is  sometimes  used  in  this  couii-  side,  or  both  as  he  wishes,  and  has  been  asked  to  select 

trv  for  making  sails  for  racing  yachts.  his  own  subject.     The  general  intent  of  the  program. 

however,  is  to  have  the  meeting  a  conference  between 

Ramie  material  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  place  ^-^^    consumers    of   paper    and    the    manufacturers,    so 

of  ordinary  cotton  goods  on  account  of  its  price,  but  for  ^-^^^  ^y^^  printers,  publishers  and  advertisers  may  get 

specialities  and  novelties  there  may  be  many  openings  answers  for  paper  questions  which  trouble  them." 

where  its  valuable  properties  can  be  utilised.     A  good 

illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  in-  Dr.    Rindfusz   will    speak    on    "Standardization    of 

candescent  mantles,  which  were  first  made  from  cotton  Bonds  and  Ledgers."     A  task  in  which  his  organiza- 

varn.     Ramie  yarn  was  tried,  and  produced   a  more  tion  has  been  active  for  a  long  period,  in  cooperation 

luminous  and  stronger  mantle,  and  it  is  now  the  prin-  with   groups  of  paper  consumers. 

(.ir.«l  vnrn  from  which  mantle  fabrics  are  knitted  and  /-,  j.  ,t.  •  t,-i,-i  n  i  i-  i 
tipai  jdrn  j-iom  uhk^h  u^a  c  ■„,„„,.,  One  of  the  many  lanique  exhibits  of  an  educational 
wnven  Refore  the  war  large  quantities  were  impoii-  j  -j  i-  -u  ^i,  -n 
wo\en.  DCiuie  lue  «<i.i  la,  gc  4  1  1  •  „  „i,i„  nature  which  are  under  consideration  by  the  Exposi- 
Pfl  from- Germanv  the  British  makers  only  being  able  •  c  j  x-  r  ^ 
ea  irom  ueimdii.v,  uic  ^^i  ^  •'  ^„°„  ...^,  tion  management  is  a  series  of  reproductions  of  water- 
to  Tiroduce  a  small  percentage  of  the  mantle  manutac-  .".  ■  .^  ,  -i,  i  i,-  ..  •  ^  n 
10  produce  ci  small  PCH.C  e  marks,  giving  not  onlv  the  earlv  historic  tvpes  of 
tnrers'  demands-  but  the  deficiency  has  iiov  been  ^,^,.11/  •  1  -j  ..-c-  "  i-  r 
luiers  ueuiduus,  uuu  LUC  j  „.u-i,  i,„,.^  watermarks,  but  the  later  commercial  identification  of 
made  good,  and  British  spuming  plan  s,llchba^e  ^^  ^^^^^  ^           ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^           ^^^     ^^^^^^ 

rendered   the  country  ^f  "^^^PP;;* "  |?^  ™  tl^«  ^^^^  ,,J,  ^f  ,Vt  watermarks,  such  as  are  u^ed  to  k  large 

are  also  able  to  meet  all  other  requirements,     iuaniies  »       •                                          -kt     j     •  • 

die  di»u  ""'^   .^                                  „.i,„..  .,,nri  Kottoi-  main  cxtcut  lu  somc  foreign  paper  currency.     No  decision 

made  irom  China  grass  have  a  higher  ;^^^d  bettei  main-  ^^^^  reached  on  this  point    but  the  repro- 

tained   illuminating  power,   and   aie    more   capable   o.  ^^^^^^.^^.    ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^   transparencies   is   under 

withstanding  shock.  ^^,_..^^^^  consideration. 

Relative  Tens^e  Strength  of  Cotton  and  Ramie  Yarn  -^j^],  ^Y[e  Exposition  still  more  than  a  month  dis- 

,.  ^,         ,     .     ■  ,    ,.,,.1,  ,.,,„„              lUo  tMut,  it  is  already  assured  from  the  nature  and  variety 

Average  ot  three  tests  m  each  case.             lbs.  .                  '-u-  1,         <.       ^.    i,         u          ■       j    xi.  V 

''  of  exhibits  for  which  contracts  have  been  signed,  that 

20 's  cotton  weft 6.3  the  big  paper  show  will  show  to  the  paper  manufac- 

20 's  ramie  weft l^-^  turcr,  the  consumer  and  the  interested  public  the  iii- 

16's  cotton  weft ^-^  timate    relation    existing    between    all    phases    of   the 

16's  ramie  weft '25. ''i  Iiusiness.  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  machinery, 

1/40  ramie  yarn  as  spun 3.8  supply    and    chemical    industry,    the    paper    manufac- 

1/40  I'amie  j-arn  as  spun  and  mercerised   ....          4.:)  turing  industry,  with  paper  in  all  of  its  forms,  to  the 

J/40  ramie  yarn  as  spun  and  dyed  "direct"..          3.8  oonversion  into  the  large  number  of  rapidly  develop- 

1/40  ramie  yarn  as  spun  and  mercerised     and  jng  new  uses  for  this  great  American  product.    A  visit 

dyed  "direct" jl^  to  the  Exposition  will  give  the  visitor  a  realization  why 

3/25  ramie  yarn  as  spun  and  doubled 71 .0  the  paper  and  printing  industry  is  sixth  in  the  entire 

3 '25  ramie  yarn  as  spun  and  d(/ubled  and  mer-  list  of  American  manufactures. 

One  of  the  latest  exhibits  to  be  secured   is  one   of 

a   big   American   firm   which   handles   the   product   of 

one  of  the  oldest  English  manufacturers  of  fine  papers.' 

GRAND   MERE   HAS   TAKEN   UP   CURLING   THIS  This  exhibit  will  include  a  display  of  the  wide  range 

WINTER  IN  EARNEST  of   fancy   English   papers   while   other   exhibitors   will 

,,.,_         ,,     ,.  have  displays  of  the  standard  lines  of  foreign  paiier 

Some  twentv   members  of  the   Grand  Mere   Curling  ^„^^jg^<. 
Club  competed  on  Saturday  March  10th  in  a  medal  shot 

competition  for  a  silver  trophy  donated  by  Vivian  Bur-  The  Hotel  Men's  Association  of  New  York  City  has 

rill  Esfi.  of  Three  Rivers,  Que.     The  winner  was  Mr.  notified   the   Exposition   management   that   it    will    be 

11    E    Bates  with  a  score  of  32  winning  by  the  com-  wise     to     ask     all     interested      in     the      Exposition 

fortable  mar^'in  over  the  runner  up  Mr.  Henry  Simrns  to    make    their    hotel    reservations    well    in    advance 

who  scored  26.                                                         *  "f    Exposition     week. 
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KINDLEBERGERS    CAREER    AN    INSPIRATION 

Canadians  are  not  likely  to  agree  with  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  K.  V.  P.  mill  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  though,  in  the  editor's  opinion, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  finest  and  greatest  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  Kindleherger  not  only  has  an  ideal,  he  lives  it. 


Little  do  we  realize  the  influence  our  words  or 
deeds  may  have  upon  others.  This  was  brought  hoiiic 
to  me  dramatically  on  visiting  Kalamazoo.  The  lead 
ing  citizen  of  that  thriving  city  drove  me  to  a  suburb, 
pointed  to  a  big  paper  mill,  and  said,  "You  were  res- 
ponsible for  that  mill  being  built."  I  was  puzzled. 
He  explained:  "I  decided  to  build  that  mill  the  even- 
ing I  read  the  article  about  John  Hays  Hammond, 
the  engineei-,  in  your  book,  'Men  Who  Are  Making 
America.' 

The  speaker  was  Jacob  Kindleberger,  who  founded 
the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company  some 
ten  .vears  ago  and  who,  in  this  short  period  has  made 
its  ])roducts  known  and  in  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  now  building  what  will  be  the  greatest 
and  most  scientifically  equipped  paper  mill  in  the 
world.  It  will  cost  almost  $3,000,000.  One  machine 
alone  will  cost  $210,000.  It  will  turn  out  book  paper, 
writina'  ))aper,  and  other  high  grades  at  a  rate  not 
a])in'oached  bj'  any  machinery  now  in  existence.  So 
superior  is  the  quality  of  this  company's  products 
that  most  of  them  are  sold  up  for  months  ahead. 

The  life  storj-  of  Jacob  Kindleberger — I  noticed 
that  everj'body,  including  his  own  employees,  called 
him  "Jake"' is  calculated  to  inspire  every  Ameri- 
can with  faith  and  courage.  He  was  upon  the  world 
to  earn  his  own  living  when  only  ten.  When  fifteen 
he  heard  a  talk  at  a  Methodist  meeting  which  kindled 
within  him  a  burning  determination  to  obtain  educa- 
tion and  make  himself  useful  to  the  world.  At  the 
cost  of  much  effort,  sometimes  heart-breaking  effort, 
he  fitted  himself  to  enter  college — this  although  at  fif- 
teen he  co\ildn't  write  and  could  scarcely  read.  With- 
out outside  assistance  he  worked  his  way  through  col- 
lege. To-day  he  is  recognized  not  merely  as  perhaps 
the  ablest  leader  in  his  industry,  but  he  has  contrived 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  his  money  in 
helping  others  and  in  bettering  his  own  city. 

All  the  business  organizations  in  Kalamazoo,  led  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tendered  me  a  notable 
luncheon,  and  when  in  course  of  my  talk  I  mentioned 
Mr.  Kindleberger 's  name,  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
present  broke  into  such  a  cheer  as  few  men  inspire 
among  their  own  community.  Indeed,  the  tribute  was 
so  touching  that  an  elderly  business  man  came  up  at 
the  close  and  said  to  Mr.  Kindleberger,  "The  way  the 
people  here  brought  down  the  house  when  Forbes 
mentioned  your  name  is  the  kind  of  monument  I 
would  most  like  to  receive." 

I  wonder  if  I  dare  tell  that  Kindleberger  has  all 
through  life  followed  the  now  rather  neglected  rule 
of  giving  a  tithe  of  all  his  income  for  church  work. 

Who  can  say  that  opportunities  galore  no  longer 
can  be  searched  out  in  this  amazing  land? — (B.  G. 
Forbes  in  Forbes  Magazine). 


BIG    TIM,    OUR    SENIOR   STUDENT 

Everybody  in  E.spanola,  and  many  other  places  too, 
knows  "Hig  Tim"  Des.jardins,  the  beater  engineer,  to 
whom  sixty  winters  have  been  kind. 

Forty  four  years  ago,  from  the  maple  shaded  Sem- 
inaire  de  Ste.  There.se,  sixteen-year-old  Timothee  went 
out  into  the  world  and,  with  a  few  intervals  of  saw- 
mill \vork — when  it  i)aid  better — has  been  engaged 
exclu.sively  in  the  sui)ervision  of  the  festive  beater, 
not  even  taking  occasion  to  get  married,  which  may 
liave  somewhat  to  do  with  his  three  hundred  odd 
|)ouuds,   and   gaietJ^ 

Forty  four  years  in  the  heater  room — If  Tim. could 
stop  laughing  long  enough,  his  reminiscences  would 
make  a  good  story.  Init  he  laughs  from  the  toes  up — 
and  around  all  the  while  he  talks  and  it  effects  his 
enunciation. 

Potsdam,  Piercefield,  Cherry  Kiver  and  Ausable 
Forks,  New  York;  Aastin,  Pennsylvania;  Norwalk, 
Connecticut;  Kenogami.  Quebec  and  Espanola,  On- 
tario— Roughly   that   was   Tim's   iternary  up   to   1914 


MR.    DESJARDINS 

and  now  he  seems  to  have  settled  down.  We  met  a 
man  of  thirty  not  so  long  ago,  who  said  that  as  he 
was  "geting  on  in  years,"  he  could  not  consider  tak- 
ing: such  a  thiner  as  a  course  of  study  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  paper  manufacture,  besides  he  had 
been  making  paper  since  he  was  fourteen — chest 
out,  and  guessed  if  a  man  had  "been  in  the  game" 
sixteen  years,  you  couldn't  teach  him  how  to  make 
paper  "out  of  a  book."  He  didn't  say  what  kind  of 
paper  he  made  when  he  was,  say,  fourteen  and  a  half. 
His  advice  was  to  take  our  course  to  the  young  fellows. 
Soon  after  that  we  met  Big  Tim.  Sixteen  years  of 
infancj-  and  forty-four  j'ears  of  boyhood  have  brought 
him  to  a  point  of  stud.ying  his  life  work  and  Big  Tim 
is  now  regularly  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  complete 
pulp  and  paper  course  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
and   Domestic   Arts. 


COME  TO  THE  SHOW 

The  management  of  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition, 
to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  April 
9-14,  invites  all  students  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Making 
to  visit  the  show.  This  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Technical  Association,  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion, etc.    Don't  fail  to  be  in  New  York  if  you  can  go. 
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ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE  "ELECTRICITY 
&  PAPER  MAKING" 

Mr.  K.  H.  Rogers  of  the  General  Eleetric  Comi  any 
will  give  a  lecture  before  the  Electric  Club  o'c  Toronto, 
at  their  regular  Inucheon,  King  Edward  Hotel,  ov 
March  28th.,  the  subject  being  "Electricity  and  Paper 
Making". 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
slides,  and  will  describe  in  detail  the  first  100 7^  electric 
|)aper  mill,  which  by  the  way  is  a  Canadian  installation. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  prominently  identified  with  tlie 
various  phases  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  electrification  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  liis  address 
will  be  of  considerable  interest. 

"Organization.  Forest  Protection  Forces,  Co-opeia- 
tion  of  the  Public  and  Control  of  Honorary  Fire  War- 
dens, What  Results  Are  Looked  For,"  by  A.  E.  Parlow. 
district  forester,  Veimon. 

Control  of  Fire  Fighting  Crews,  Expenditures,  Food 
Supplies,  Handling  of  Men  and  Discipline."  by  Norman 
Moore,  district  forester,  Cranbrook. 

"Success  in  Policy,  Co-operation;  How  This  Work 
Can  Be  Extended,"  by  E.  B.  Prowd,  district  forester, 
Kamloops. 

"Mechanical  Ei|uipment  in  Fire  Fighting,  Its  Best 
Use  and  Possible  Extension,"  by  F.  A.  MacDouald,  dis- 
trict forester,  Nelson. — Colonist,  Victoria,  Feb.,  24. 


SOME  FOREST  FIRES  OF  INCENDIARY  ORIGIN 

That  some  of  the  forest  fires  which  occurred  last  year 
and  endangered  the  lives  as  well  as  the  property  of  set- 
tlers were  of  incendiary  origin,  was  the  statement  by 
Hon.  T.  D.  Pattullo,  Minister  of  Lands,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  district  foresters,  held  this  week  at  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings.  He  asserts  that  there  was  evidence  to 
show  that  some  of  the  fires  were  actually  fanned  rather 
than  an  attempt  being  made  to  subdue  them.  He  de- 
clared that  in  such  cases  "hanging  is  too  good"  for 
those  responsible  for  such  outrages. 

Referring  to  the  exceedingly  serious  fire  situation 
which  prevailed  last  year,  the  Minister  Stated  that 
every  precaution  is  being  taken  this  year  to  meet  any 
j)Ossible  outbreak,  but  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  after 
all  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  that  if  only  the 
public  would  fully  co-operate  with  the  Department  the 
experience  of  last  year  would  be  avoided. 

The  meeting  of  the  district  foresters  dealt  with  all 
[ihases  of  forest  protection  as  well  as  other  problems 
which  must  be  met.  Papers  were  read  and  discussed, 
among  the  subjects  of  chief  importance  dealt  with 
being: 

"Securing  Efficiency  Tlirough  Field  Inspection  by 
the  District  Foresters,"  by  L.  R.  Andrews,  district  for- 
ester, Vancouver. 

"Stumpage  Appraised,  Gathering  the  Information 
and  Applying  It."  by  F.  D.  Mulholland,  assistant  for- 
ester, Vancouver. 

"Collecting  of  Accounts,  Methods  and  Policy  of  En- 
forcing It,"  by  P.  S.  Bonney,  district  forester.  Prince 
Rupert, 

"Practical  Results  of  Investigative  Work  on  West- 
ern Yellow  Pine,"  by  J.  L.  Alexander,  junior  forester, 
Victoria. 


1£22    VERY    NEARLY    A    RECORD    PRODUCTION 
YEAR  IN  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

The  year  1922  f(u-  the  paper  industry  came  as  near 
lieing  a  record  year  in  production  as  a  somewhat  slow 
market  early  in  the  year  W(ndd  permit.  At  that  it  al- 
most ei|ualed  the  previous  high  record  for  the  industry, 
t  luit  for  1920,  when  war-period  demand  swelled  consum- 
tion  of  paper  and  its  products.  Essentially,  such  facts 
as  recovering  from  a  general  industrial  slump  consider- 
ed. 1922  made  a  better  record  than  1920.  In  1920  there 
were  7,334,614  net  tons  of  all  i<inds  of  paper  produced. 
In  1920  the  output  totaled  7,017,800  tons,  according  to 
i'"e(leral  Trade  Commission  figures. 

A  noteworthy  fact  brought  out  by  a  study  of  statis- 
tics indicates  that  roofing  felt  mills  produced  more 
building  paper  than  ever  before  in  their  history,  even 
iiutdistancing  1920.  Wrapping  paper  manufactui'ei's 
,ilso  established  a  new  high  point  in  output  last  year. 
Tissue  paper  mills  were  another  groiip  to  ])ut  up  new 
high  production  figures.  All  other  mills  came  very 
close  to  previous  record  out])ut,  so  that,  to  say  that  tlie 
liajier  industry  is  back  to  normal  as  some  factors  in  the 
industry-  would  have  it,  is  putting  it  very  conservative 
indeed.  Rather,  should  it  be  said  that  last  year  establ- 
islied  a  new  peacetime  record  in  the  paper  industry. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  last  two  years 
of  paper  production  by  montlis: 

Total 
Year  Production 

1922 7.017,800 

1921 5,356,317 

1920 7,334,614 

1919 6.190.3G1 

1918 6,051,523 

Tlie  next  table  is  a  comjjarison  for  the  jiast  three 
years  of  output  by  grade. 

1922  1921  1920 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Newspiint 1,447,688  1,226,189  1,511,968 

Book ■        981,919        725,992  1,104,464 

Board 2.153,835  1,664,931  2,313,449 

Rag  paper 212,122        130,863        311,923 

Wrapping 836,271        651,605        831,889 

Tissue 197,524        148,142        177,447 

Hanging 91,894  69,725        113,824 

Fine 361,050        242,485        389,322 

Roofing 

Felt ..        420,119       286,111        366,941 

other 
Grades 311,433        210,274       313,387 


The  Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Company  Limited, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario  have  secured  the  Canadian 
Mauufactui-ing  &  Selling  Rights  for  the  Glen  Falls 
Machinery  Company,  Glen  Falls.  New  York.  TJiis  line 
consists  of  wet  Machines,  Sulphur  Burners,  Pulp  Thick- 
eners and  other  accessories  for  Sulphite  and  Ground 
Wood  Mills,  Mr.  C.  II.  Timms  for  many  years  associat- 
ed with  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works  Limited  of 
Montreal,  will  have  full  charge  of  the  Engineering  & 
Sales  Dept.  located  at  the  Factory  at  the  Soo.  Mr. 
Timms  succeeds  Mr.  T.  M.  Jones  who  has  accepted  an 
executive  position  with  the  Matthew  &  Piatt  Comjiany 
of  Manchester,  Enghmd  and  will  be  returning  to  the 
Country  early  in  April. 
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SULPHUR   FROM    BLAST-FURNACE   SLAG 

In  .1  nciiit  artii-lr  in  "Stalil  imii  Kisin,"  Trofcssor  I..  11. 
Dichl,  Oberhausen,  dcsiiiliL-s  and  disuussis  liis  proccs  lor 
for  tlie  recovisry  of  sulplmi-  from  l)last  fiirnaif  slag,  reports 
the  Fouiidrij  Trade  Journal.  After  referring  to  tlie  ini 
portanee  of  sulphur  in  modern  industry,  and  to  the  faet 
that  before  tiic  war  about  l.OOO.OOO  tons  of  pyrites,  250,- 
000  tons  of  blende  and  aO.OOO  tons  of  sulphur 
were  imported  into  Germany  each  year.  In- 
states tiiat  during  the  war  every  effort  was  made  to 
increase  the  output  of  German  deposits  of  pyrites  and 
zinc  blende,  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  sulphur  from 
the  large  beds  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite  (natural  anhy- 
drous ealeium  sulphate).  Unfortunately,  efforts  in  these 
directions  have  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  there  is 
to-day  a  scarcity  of  sulphur  in  Germany.  It  was  there- 
fore desirable  to  investigate  every  available  source  of  sul- 
phur, which  led  the  autlior  to  work  on  blast  furnace  sl.ig. 
Even  if  its  sulphur  content  is  small,  tlu-  total  amount  is 
very  large. 

The  slag  production  in  Germany  before  the  W'ar  was 
about  20,000,000  tons,  with  sulphur  running  from  1  to  2.- 
25  per  cent,  and  averaging  l.oO  pir  cent.  This  represents 
at  least  300,000  tons  of  sulphur  thrown  away  each  year. 
Because  of  this  large  avadable  supply,  efforts  were  made 
to  develop  a  process  for  its  recoverj'. 

The  Dield  process  consists  in  obtaining  sulphuric  acid 
by  oxidation  of  the  calcium  sulphide  in  blast-furnace  slag 
b}-  air  or  by  sulphates  such  as  gypsum  or  anliydrite,  with 
the  help  of  air.  The  chemical  reactions  are : — The  calcium 
sidphide  unites  with  oxj'gen  and  gives  lime,  which  changes 
to  ortho-silicate,  and  at  the  same  time  free  sulphur  is  lib- 
erated. With  sufficient  excess  of  air,  this  is  burned  and, 
if  not,  it  passes  off  unburned  with  the  gases. 

Because  of  the  low  sulphur  content  of  blast-furnace 
slag,  which  precludes  remelting  or  subsequent  treatment, 
all  the  work  was  done  on  the  molten  slag  as  it  came  from 
the  furnace  by  blowing  air  through  it.     Preliminary  tests 

carrie<i  out  with  molten  slag  and  o.xygen  gave  a  gas  con- 
taining 23.1  per  cent.  SO.,  by  volume.  Further  experi- 
ments showed  that  a  slot-shaped  tuyere  gave  a  richer  gas 
than  a  round  one.  Following  these  tests  an  apparatus  was 
designed  that  has  been  used  successfully  for  several 
months  at  Gutehoffmungshutte.  When  the  apparatus  is 
warm  and  the  slag  hot  and  fluid,  the  pressure  is  from 
about  2  to  3  1-2  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  but  often  rises  to  about 
4  1-2  lbs.  if  the  slag  is  colder,  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
spongy  solid  slag  above  the  tuyeres. 

At  the  end  of  a  run  of  slag,  the  tapping  hole  is  opened 
and  the  slag  drained  off.  The  working  door  is  opened 
next,  and  the  crusts  and  scales  around  the  tuyeres  broken 
and  removed.  The  slag  coating  on  the  apparatus  itself  is 
allowed  to  remain  unless  it  breaks  off  automatically,  as  it 
protects  the  metal  against  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
and  also  serves  as  an  insulator  for  the  slag,  preventing  un- 
necessary cooling. 

The  sulphur  output  is  higher  as  the  slag  is  hotter  and 
higher  in  sulphur.  Acid  slags  give  off  sulphur  more 
easily  and  more  thoroughly  than  do  strongly  basic  slags. 
However,  the  latter  are  usually  hotter  and  higher  in  sul- 
phur, so  that  good  results   are   obtained. 

The  change  in  appearance  of  the  slags  after  treatment 
is  interesting.  Slags  with  large  amounts  of  calcium  sul 
phide  are  milky  because  of  numerous  needles  of  sulphide. 
Such  slags,  after  treatment,  become  completely  clear  and 
glassy,  a  proof  that  the  sulphide  is  decomposed  and  the 
lime  dissolved  in  the  body  of  the  slag.     In  some  cases,  with 


iiigh  sulphur  sl.igs  and  insufficient  air,  free  sul|)lMir  is  pro- 
duced. 

If  the  gases  produced  in  the  process  are  ciindueted 
through  iron  pil)es,  an  incrustation  of  white  salts  is  pro- 
duced, consisting  almost  entirely  of  potassium  bissulphate. 
The  temperature  of  the  gases  is  about  930  deg.  to  950 
deg.  C,  measured  away  from  the  range  of  radiation  from 
the  fluid  slag. 

The  gases  obtained  by  tiic  Diehl  process  contain  on  the 
average  (i  to  7  per  cent.  SO,.,  small  amounts  of  CO^ 
(from  1  to  1.2  per  cent.),  and  about  10  per  cent,  oxygen, 
while  the  rest  is  nitrogen.  There  is  entire  freedom  from 
arsenic  chlorine,  flourine,  carbon  monoxide,  sulphur  and 
dust  or  similar  impurities,  except  for  small  amounts  of 
potassium  bisuli)hatc,  which  can  be  easily  removed.  The 
gas  is  tlu^rcfore  remarkably  suitable  for  the  jiroduction  of 
specially  pure  sulphur  products.  A  very  rich  gas  can  bt 
obtained  if  a  sulphate  such  as  calcium  sulphate  is  added 
to  the  slag  while  air  is   blown  in. 


NEW     BRUNSWICK     NEWS 

The  chief  coiiceni  of  pulp  exporters  in  the  maritime 
provinces  at  present  is  for  the  safety  of  doek.s  and 
wharves  from  which  the  pulp  has  been  loaded  to 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  for  European  and  Amer- 
ican ports.  Most  of  the  harbors  are  blocked  with  ice, 
that  is  in  some  instances  eight  feet  deep.  There  is  a 
fear  that  with  the  high  winds,  the  ice  will  carry  the 
wharves  and  piers  into  the  sea,  in  fragments.  There 
will  be  consequently  less  accommodation  for  the  hand- 
ling of  pul]i  for  e.xport  by  water.  One  steamer  re- 
cently broke  through  ice  that  was  rather  thin  at  Yar- 
mouth, N.8.,  and  loaded  with  pulp  at  a  pier.  Before 
the  loading:  was  finished,  a  cold  spell  caused  the  ice  to 
thicken,  and  the  wharf  rose  two  feet.  The  St.  George 
Pulp  and  PajDer  Manufacturing  Comi)any  of  St. 
George,  N.B.,  in  which  company  the  New  York 
World  has  the  controlling  interest,  has  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  shipping  pulp  by  water  owing  to  ice 
in  St.  George  harbor.  Owing  to  the  jiowerful  tides 
and  currents  from  the  Reversible  Falls.  St.  John  har- 
bor will  remain  open. 

The  Bathurst  Comjiany  Limited,  will  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court  order- 
ins-  the  company  to  pay  $30,000  levy  demanded  by  the 
Workman's  Compensation  Board  of  New  Brimswick. 
The  Bathurst  Company  Limited,  has  protested  against 
the  inefficiency  of  this  board  and  the  exhorbitant 
levies,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  relief  in  sight, 
for  the  present  at  least. 

Pulp  and  paper  interests  of  the  maritime  provinces 
are  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  freight  cars  in 
that  territory.  Shipments  have  been  delayed  OAving 
to  the  dearth  of  rolling  stock.  During  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  pulp  shippers  have  been  handicapped  on 
both  land  and  water.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
deep  snow  in  the  woods  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
has  militated  greatl}-  again.st  a  record  puljnvood  cut. 
As  a  fitting  climax,  storms  and  lack  of  freight  ears 
have  prevented  in  getting  the  pulpwood  to  the  mills 
as  quickly^  as  necessary. 


A  pulp  and  paper  school  and  a  school  of  chemistry 
will  be  conducted  during  the  coming  Summer  by  the 
University  of  Maine.  Orono.  Me.,  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  chemistry  department.  Full  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  Dean  J.  S.  Stevens.  Director 
of  Summer  Sessions,  care  of  the  University. 
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FORESTRY  IN   CfflNA 


The  district  magistrates'  report 
nor  and  Industrial  Commissioner 
successful  results  in  the  planting 
Province  for  1922:^ 


District 

Suning- 

Kucheng 

Tsunhwa 

Siucheu 

Sincheng 

Wangtu 

Lingshow 

Tsanhwang 

flenhsieu 

Kaoiheiig 

Kwangping 

Cheugau 

Weihsien 

Yihsien 

Peihsiaug 

Luping 

Chihcheug 

Hwaian 


Government  owned 

Planted    Alive 


to  the  Civil  Gover- 
of  Chihli  showed 
of  trees  in   Chihli 

Private  owned 

Planted    Alive 


6,050 

2,1:35 

20,323 

56,8-48 
16,254 

7,742 

1,748 

37,455 

101 

3,672 
38393 

2,994 
59,418 
55,556 
44,400 


5,072 

1,897 

15,209 

45,848 
11,772 

5,858 

529 

24,481 

74 

2,690 

2,236 
28,562 

2,024 
57,039 
16,907 
30,670 


38,640 

191,464 

109,852 

3,165 

40,699 

50,997 

77,156 

258,454 

26,696 

75,555 

28,879 

120,512 

124,938 

6,234 

62,598 

10,153 

2,110 


32,642 

178,446 

91,345 

632 

29,550 

38,262 

58,231 

194,199 

4,844 

49,318 

27,631 

32,680 

108,286 

103,470 

4,250 

43,990 

3,444 

14,706 


1923  "ABC"  LUMBER  DIRECTORY  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

The  new  edition  of  this  valuable  book  of  reference 
is  recently  off  the  press  and  exhibits  many  features 
which  will  malie  the  directory  and  year  book  even  niore 
useful  to  the  trade  than  its  predecessor. 

In  an  industry  such  as  lumbering  in  this  provii:ce. 
the  busy  man  is  continually  confronted  with  the  need 
for  obtaining  information  on  a  thousand  and  one  mat- 
ters and  this  book  provides  a  ready  reference,  giving 
instant  access  to  accurate  and  voluminous  data  in  every 
department  of  the  trade. 

The  alphabetical  list  of  lumber  and  shingie  mills  is 
replete  with  information  regarding  each  nnll  and  the 
list  of  logging  camps  contains  detailed  information  as 
to  equipment,  output,  personnel  and  so  forth.  The 
lumber  mills  are  also  arranged  geographically,  sbowing 
the  mills  in  each  district,  and  there  is  a  "Who's  Who" 
Section  with  a  list  of  over  a  thousand  names  of  m'>i  coji- 
nected  with  the  industry.  The  Tariff  Section  has  been 
brought  right  up  to  date,  showing  the  duty  on  Canadian 
lumber  imported  into  foreign  countries  throughout  the 
world.  A  complete  text  of  the  Timber  Laws  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  consolidated  and  brought  up  to  date  is 
included.  There  is  valuable  technical  and  statistical 
information  giving  complete  information  regarding  the 
woods  of  British  Columbia. 

Altogether  the  book  is  a  vei-itable  guide  to  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  British  (U)lumbia  and  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  four  previous  editions  put  out  by  the  Pro- 
gress Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver. 


The  Irish  Mail 


WHALEN  PULP  PLANNING  TO  GO  INTO 
NEWSPRINT 

In  their  current  market  letter  on  the  market  for  un- 
listed securities,  Balfour,  White  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  refer  to  the 
active  and  stronger  market  for  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper 
securities.  In  this  connection  the  circular  says: — "We 
understand  plans  are  under  consideration  by  Whalen 
Pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  the  financ- 
ing of  such  development  is  said  to  be  holding  up  the  an- 
nual statement  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
February  28,  1921.  This  statement  was  expected  last 
November.  The  directors  hope  to  present  the  extension 
and  financing  plans  to  shareholdei's  at  the  same  time 
tile  report  is  put  before  them.  The  company  is  doing 
exceedingly  well  at  the  present  time,  and  is  finding  an 
excellent  market  for  their  products,  and  operations 
are  on  a  profitable  basis." 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  confirm  this  I'eport. 


An  American  visiting  Ireland  asked  a  man  servant 
at  a  tavern,  "How  many  mails  do  you  have  here  a 
day?" 

The  servant  replied,  "Three:  nnnier,  breakfast  and 
supper." 


The  Fire  Creek  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  Whitehall  Bldg., 
New  York,  has  been  organized  to  continue  the  sales  of 
Jewett  Bigelow  and  Brooks  coal,  and  in  addition  to 
act  as  Distributors  for  several  other  large  collieries. 
Jewett,  Bigelow  and  Brooks  who  previously  shipped 
considerable  amounts  of  coal  into  Eastern  Canada  have 
retired  from  the  selling  end  of  the  business  and  are 
now  only  acting  as  mine  operators.  Mr.  J.  B.  Sachs, 
who  is  well-known  to  a  number  of  executives  in  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  pajjer  mills  advises  us  that  the  Fire 
Creek  Coal  Company  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Sachs  is  Pres- 
ident, is  in  a  position  to  handle  coal  shipments  to 
Canada  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner  as  heretofore 
conducted  by  Jewett,  Bigelow  and  Brooks.  He  stres- 
ses the  point  that  they  are  familiar  with  requirements 
of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  also  of  the  kind 
of  coal  that  best  meets  their  purposes.  » 


NATIONAL  VULCANIZED  FIBRE  CO. 

Consolidation  of  the  American  Vulcanized  Fibre 
Company,  the  National  Fibre  and  Insulation  Company, 
and  the  Keystone  Fibre  Company,  has  been  announced. 
The  merged  concern,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Vulcanized  Fibre  Company  will  be  the  largest  in  its 
field. 

J.  Warren  Marshall,  president  of  the  National  Fibre 
and  Insulation  Company,  becomes  president  of  the 
new  company  and  will  have  charge  of  production. 
Claude  W.  Sutton,  president  of  the  American  Vulca- 
nized Fibre  Company,  is  the  new  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  selling. 

The  American  Vulcanized  Fibre  Company  was  es- 
tablished in  1S73  and  was  the  first  producer  of  vul- 
canized fibre  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  consolida- 
tion was  brought  about  by  an  outright  purchase  of  the 
assets  of  this  concern  by  the  shareholders  of  the  Na- 
tional Fibre  and  Insulation  Company.  The  Keystone 
Fibre  Company  was  a  selling  agency  only. 

The  merging  of  the  two  manufacturing  concerns 
will  have  the  effect  of  rounding  out  production,  ef- 
fecting economies  in  management  and  bettering  ser- 
vice in  distribution.  Head  offices  will  be  located  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Factories  are  located  at  Wilming- 
ton, Yorklyn  and  Newark,  Del. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Riidd  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Riebmond  Street  west,  Toronto,  was 
lield  a  few  days  ago  when  the  annual  rejiorts  presented 
indieated  a  snceessful  year's  operations.  The  follow 
ing  officers  were  elected:  President,  \V.  P.  Bennett: 
Vice-President,  S.  H.  Muntz:  Trea.surer,  E.  Vict(n-  Don- 
aldson: Secretary,  D.  S.  Porter.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  a 
new  member  of  the  executive  and  joins  the  Rudd  forces 
as  sales  promoter.  He  is  widely  known  in  the  ranadiaii 
|>aper  box  trade. 

Prejiaratinn.s  are  already  under  way  for  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufact- 
urers' Association,  Inc.  which  will  be  held  at  Niagara 
Palls,  Ont.,  on  June  25th  and  26th.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  at  the  Clifton  House  and  while  the  program  has  not 
yet  been  arranged  the  members  of  the  organization  have 
been  warned  by  the  secretary  to  bear  the  dates  for  the  big 
gath'ring  in  mind.  It  is  expected  that  a  number  of 
prominent  jiaper  men  from  across  the  line  will  l)e  )ires- 
ent  as  guests  of  the  Caucidian  association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Telfer  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany, Limited,  14  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  held  re- 
cently, Robert  Xorthey  was  elected  President :  James  A. 
Xorthey,  Yiee-Pi-esideut  and  General  ilanager  and  Ro- 
bei-t  K.  Xorthey,  Secretary-Trea.surer.  The  company  re- 
jiort  business  as  fairly  good  with  a  bright  season's  out- 
look. They  have  recently  added  a  Knowlton  Double 
Scorer  to  their  equipment. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  with  the  new  ]ia])er 
box  factory  being  constructed  at  Hamilton  and  Queen 
Streets  by  the  Lawrasou-Doughty  Paper  Box  Company, 
who  are  now  operating  at  Church  and  Colborne  Streets, 
Toronto.  It  is  expected  that  tlie  building  wiil  be  com- 
pleted and  the  maehin"ry  installed  by  June  1st. 

At  the  regular  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Com- 
mercial Stationers'  Association  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  Past 
President  of  the  Canadian  Credit  Men's  Association, 
gave  a  talk  on  credits,  which  was  listened  to  with  profit 
by  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

The  Porcupine  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company,  whose 
l)lant  is  located  at  Hoyle,  Ont.,  is  taking  out  large 
quantiti"s  of  pulpwood  and  rossing  it.  This  is  shippeil 
to  the  ])aper  mill  of  the  company  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
the  Cliff  Paper  Company.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
inilpwood  being  taken  out  in  Northern  Ontario  this 
season  and  the  past  winter  has  b-^en  favora.ble  for 
iiperations.  ]\Ien  have  been  plentiful  of  late  months  at 
most  camps  and  good  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
work.  It  is  expected  if  the  paper  business  continues 
active  there  will  be  a  rai.se  in  the  price  of  wood  in  the 
not  distant  future. 

F.  M.  Sehanders,  Commissioner  of  the  Border  Citi^-s 
Chamber  of  ComnL°rce.  Windsor,  has  invited  .some  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Box  ^Manufacturers"  Association  to  visit  that  city  and 
hold  a  meeting  to  enquire  into  the  i-'ason  why  .so  many 
Windsor  concerns  are  purchasing  their  containers  in 
Detroit.  The  consumers  maintain  that  they  can  secure 
cartons  across  the  river  cheaper  than  they  can  obtain 
them  from  Windsor  manufacturers  although  the  latter 
are  protected  b.v  a  thirty-five  per  cent.  duty.  The  wliole 
situation  is  being  enquired  into. 


With  ]iower  to  engaged  in  business  as  |)aper  makers, 
stationers,  printers  and  i)ul)lisliers,  Grai)hic  Arts  Press, 
Limited,  has  been  granted  an  Ontario  charter  with  head- 
(luarters  in  Toi-onto  and  an  authorized  capital  of  $40.- 
000.  Among  the  incorporators  arc  F.  G.  Gardiner,  H.  S. 
Parkinson  and  Arthur  Barr,  all  of  Toronto 

Fred  L.  Ratcliff.  of  the  Rateliff  Paper  Com|)anv. 
Toronto,  and  President  of  the  Toronto  Kotary  Clu"b, 
was  host  to  several  thousand  Rotarions  at  a  district 
nu'cting  in  the  Ontario  capital  last  week. 

It  is  stated  in  Toronto  that  the  Ontario  Government 
is  considering  granting  to  the  Fort  William  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  huge  timber  limits  in  the  (;ull 
Lake  area,  west  of  Lake  Nipi<ron.  without  calling  for 
tenders,  on  the  ground  that  companies  already  e'i^tai)- 
lished  deserve  consideration,  and  that  new  customers 
are  needed  for  the  hydro-eleetric  development  at 
Cameron  Falls.  The  limits  are  approximately  3,500 
square  miles  in  extent.  In  return  for  the  grants  the 
company  contracts  to  employ  at  least  1.000  men  for  a 
minimum  of  ten  months  in  the  year  in  its  ])lant  in  Fort 
William  and  to  use  not  less  than  7,500  horse  power. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  little 
has  been  heard  of  late  of  a  similar  application  pre- 
sented over  a  year  ago  by  the  Thunder  Bay  Papei- 
Company  of  Port  Arthur.  This  eompanv  is"  now  a 
customer  of  the  Hydro  and  at  present  has  no  limits. 
It  is  asking  for  limits  in  the  region  east  of  Lake  Nipi- 
gon  and  agrees  to  build  a  large  addition  to  its  plant. 
A  third  company,  the  Nipigon  Fibre  Jlills.  is  also  ap- 
plying for  limits  in  the  district  and  is  also  prepared 
to  sign  an  agreement.  According  to  the  ao-reement 
which  the  Fort  William  Paper  Comi)anv  wilfsign  the 
company  contracts  to  manufacture  a  (pialitv  of  pajier 
equivalent  to  that  now  used  in  the  publication  of 
school  books  and  to  supply  its  paper  in  sufficient 
quantities  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  bv  the  Jlin- 
ister  of  Education. 

The  Spruce  Falls  Com|)any.  Limited,  are  turning 
out  90  tons  daily  of  unbleached  sulphite  at  their  inifl 
in  Kapuskasing.  Out.,  and  expect  to  have  their  tem- 
porary )iower  iilant  in  oiieration  very  shortly  now 
It  is  expected  that  2500  horse  power  will  be  available 
for  the  comjjany  about  the  middle  of  April. 

A  couple  of  the  digestors  at  the  plant  of  the  Matta- 
gami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Limited.  Smooth 
Rock  Falls.  Ont..  were  under  repair  last  week,  which 
necessitated  a  partial  closing  down  of  the  plant.  Al- 
thoutrh  all  the  repairs  have  not  been  completed,  the 
plant  is  now  running  sixty-five  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Production  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mill  in  Toronto 
has  been  retarded  considerably  of  late  owing  to  the 
breaking  up  of  ice  in  the  river  although  fortxmately 
there  was  no  heavy  flood  and  there  was  little  damage 
to  the  plant. 

The  many  friends  in  the  Toronto  i)aper  trade  of  H. 
G.  French,  of  the  Allan  Paper  Company.  Simcoe  Street 
Toronto,  regretted  to  learn,  last  week,  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  house  with  la  grippe. 

W.  J.  Trimble,  the  well  known  pulj)  and  paper  mill 
contractor  has  returned  to  Toronto  after  an  extended 
stay  in  Cuba. 
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The  fifteen-ton  grouudwood  pulp  mill  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Division  of  the  Provincial  Pajter  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, which  is  equipped  with  two  3-pocket  grinders, 
will  start  operations  this  week  and  will  supply  the 
groundwood  neeessarj'  for  the  compan3''s  paper  out- 
put. The  company  is  acquiring  30,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  themselves  and  another  10,000  cords  from  set- 
tlers and  contractoi's.  Among  the  next  developments 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  will  be  the  construction 
of  a  forty-ton  soda  ]m\]i  plant  for  the  making  of  high- 
urade  paper,hut  it  is  not  ])rop<)sed  to  proceed  with  this 
for  some  little  time,  although  some  of  the  equipment  is 
alreadj'  in  the  company's  possession. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Envelope 
and  Carton  Company  held  a  few  days  ago  at  the  head 
office  on  Duchess  Street,  Toronto,  the  old  officers  and 
directors  were  re-elected.  The  volume  of  the  1922 
business  was  shown  to  have  been  about  the  same  as 
(lie  i)re\ious  year  but  it  was  more  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  and  the  profits  were  larger.  Business  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  has  shown 
a  stead}'  gain  with  the  company,  particularly  in  the 
carton  department  where  a  number  of  unique  special- 
ties are  being  turned  out  for  a  number  of  the  cereal 
companies.  E.  Newell,  the  manager,  states  that  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season,  both  in  the  envelope  and 
carton  departments,  are  bright  and  plans  are  now 
being  drawn  for  a  new  factory,  the  location  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

Angus  McLean,  President  of  the  Canadian  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association,  and  head  of  the  Bathur.st  Com- 
pany, Limited,  which  is  erecting  a  60-ton  newsprint 
mill  at  Bathurst  and  which  will  be  in  operation  in 
July  next,  states  that  the  prospects  for  the  business 
in  the  forest  products  line  are  particularly  bright. 
He  adds  that  the  east  has  a  great  deal  to  contend 
with  owing  to  lack  of  freight  cars  for  making  ship- 
ments and  also  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates 
the  railways  are  charging.  He  feels  that  until  the 
full  supply  of  cars  are  forthcoming  and  the  freight 
rates  are  lowered  the  return  to  business  prosperity 
will  be  retarded. 

Pulp  and  paper  interests  were  represented  in  the 
delegation  of  business  men  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec which  visited  Toronto  dui-ing  the  week  in  con- 
nection with  the  "bon  entente",  arranged  by  His  Hon. 
W.  F.  Cockshutt,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  The 
following  notified  their  intention  of  visiting  Toronto: 
Messrs  .1.  Holland,  Rolland  Paper  Company,  Montreal: 
Carl  Riordon,  Riordon  Company.  Montreal;  Ij.  R.  "Wil- 
son. Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company.  Montreal;  Hon. 
H.  Mercier,  jMinister  of  Ijands  &  Forests,  Quel)ec;  \V. 
Gerard  Power,  Powei'  Lumber  Company,  Que])ec ;  Geo. 
M.  Stearns,  Lake  Megantic  Pulp  Company. 

The  coated  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Montreal  on  Mareli 
16  to  consider  a  uniform  costing  system. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Serxiee 
Bureau,  was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last  week. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  have  issued  a  new- 
rate  list  on  lumber  and  forest  products,  including  pulp- 
wood,  from  stations  on  the  .system  of  Argolis.  Ont.. 
Hearst,  Ont.,  and  cost  thereof,  to  and  including  Quebee. 
Chicoutimi  and  St.  Felieien.  P.  Q..  to  C.X.R.  stations 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Diamond  Junction,  P.  Q..  and 
west  of;  also  to  stations  on  the  connecting  lines  spec- 
ified. The  rates  are  lower  than  those  previonslv  chai-g- 
ed.  •  1  .  . 

Mr.  A.  S.  Ginger,  of  the  Howard  Smith  Pajier  Mills, 


Liiiiifed.  .Montreal,  has  I'csigned.  He  will  leave  Mon- 
ti'eiil  :it  the  end  of  March  for  England,  where  he  will 
1,-ike  up  Ids  ixTiiianenl   i-esidence. 

The  Canadian  Mead-Morrison  (^mipany  Ltd.,  Man- 
ufactui-ers  of  Hoisting  and  Conveying  Machinery  and 
Labour-Saving  Plants,  who.se  Head  Office  is  in  the 
Canada  Cement  Building,  Montreal,  and  whose  "Works 
are  located  at  "Welland,  Ont.,  have  recently  announced 
their  apiiointment  as  distributors  of  the  Cello  Projector, 
a  practica'  motion  picture  machine  which  has  been  made 
for  some  time  at  their  American  faetories.  This  machine 
is  specially  adaptable  for  use  in  scientific  demonstra- 
tions, accident  prevention  and  health  propaganda,  lec- 
ture room-s,  and  for  use  in  connection  sales  campaigns. 

The  Powell  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  is  building  a 
new  boiler  house.  The  chimney  foundation  will  be 
a  reinforced  concrete  jiad,  42  feet  in  diameter. 

The  contract  for  the  structural  steel  to  be  used  in 
the  building  has  been  awarded  to  the  Canadian  \oi-th- 
wcst  Steel  Company,  and  that  for  the  building  itself 
to  Hodgson,  King  &  Marble,  of  "\^ancouver. 


Uehliug  Instruments  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  man- 
ufacturers of  CO2  recording  instruments,  have  appointed 
the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  Ltd.,  with 
head  office  in  Toronto,  and  branches  in  Montreal,  Win- 
nipeg and  "Vianeouver,  as  their  Canadian  Engineers  and 
Sales  Agents. 

Colonel  Harlow  D.  Savage,  Head  of  the  Pulverized 
Fuel  Department  Combu.stion  Engineering  Corporation, 
addresses  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  on  March 
]5th  on  the  subject  of  pulverized  fuel,  and  its  applica- 
tion. 

"Western  Canada  has  shown  great  interest  in  this 
subject  and  engineers  from  all  over  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan will  be  in  attendance  at  the  lecture. 

For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  Col.  H.  D.  Savage 
has  been  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  development  of 
l)ulVerized  fuel.  At  the  present  time  he  is  probably 
the  most  prominent  individual  in  this  partievdar  field 
of  engineering  endeavor.  He  has  been  speaking  on 
this  subject  for  several  years  past  befoi-e  many  of  the 
important  engineering  organizatioins  in  the  United 
States  and   Canada. 


KINDLEBERGER    ON   PROGRAM 

Two  more  strong  names  have  been  added  to  the  pro- 
gram for  special  days  to  be  part  of  the  week's  program 
for  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition  to  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  the  week  of  April  9th. 

.Mfred  B.  Hitchins  of  the  Ansco  Company,  Biugham- 
lon,  N.  Y.  will  give  an  address  on  "Peculiarities  of  Pho- 
tographic Papers"  on  Printers.  Publishers  and  Adver- 
tisei-s  Day:  J.  Kindleberger.  president  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Vegetable  Pai'climent  Company,  will  give  a  special  talk 
on  the  use  of  food  preservative  papers  on  Clean  Food 
Dav:  His  talk  wi'l  particularly  discuss  the  use  of  vege- 
table parchment  in  the  handling  of  fish  in  the  fish 
markets.  S.  R.  Browder,  secretary  of  the  Container 
i'lub  will  discu.ss  "Fibre  Shipping  Containers"  on  the 
same  day. 

Another  film  has  been  added  to  the  list  which  will 
l)e  shown  throughout  the  exposition;  different  films 
being  scheduled  for  different  days,  and  the  film  pro 
irram  wi:l  soon  be  sufficiently  formulated  to  announce 
in  detail.  The  "Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  Association 
film  of  its  "story  of  wall  paper"  which  portrays  close 
ups  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  and  the  hanging 
of  wall  paper  and  its  uses,  will  be  shown. 
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The  wood  pulp  production  of  472  mills,  producing 
about  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  United 
States,  increased  from  2,062,773  tons  in  1921  to  2,- 
437,530  tons  in  1922,  according  to  statistics  issued  last 
week  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  production  last  year  would  be 
shown  to  exceed  that  of  the  year  1921  by  about  17 
per  cent. 

Frederick  G.  Crane,  president  of  Crane  &  Co..  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  Government  note  paper,  and  head 
of  the  Crane  family  of  Dalton,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  at  his  home  in  Dalton.  Mass.,  last  Thursday. 
Mr.  Crane  was  56  years  old  and  he  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  noted  Crane  family  since  the  death  three 
years  ago  of  his  cousin.  Senator  Winthrop  Murray 
Crane.  Mr.  Crane  was  born  in  Dalton.  He  was  the 
son  of  late  James  Brewer  Crane.  He  attended  Grey- 
lock  Insitute  at  South  Williamstown  and  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy.  He  then  learned  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business  from  the  bottom.  He  owned  Flint- 
stone  Stock  Farm  of  2,959  acres,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  estate  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  the 
Agricultural  National  Bank  at  Pittsfield. 

Felix  Pageristecher,  president  of  the  Bryant  Paper 
Company,  has  been  named  for  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  If  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pageristecher 
is  ratified  at  the  Chamber's  May  meeting  in  New  York, 
he  will  be  the  sole  representative  of  the  paper  industry 
on  the  board. 

The  mill  of  the  Uncas  Paperboard  Company,  Nor- 
wich. Conn.,  recently  purchased  and  put  into  opera- 
tion by  -I.  T.^mith,  has  let  contracts  for  machinery  to 
double  the  capacity.  The  output,  according  to  present 
plans,  is  to  be  increased  from  100  to  200  tons  a  day. 
One  contract  was  given  to  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.,  covering  the  installation  of 
30  new  dryers  to  the  No.  1  machine,  a  second  contract 
was  let  to  the  Downington  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Downington,  Pa.  This  contract  covers  25  extra  dryers 
for  the  No.  2  machine  and  also  5  extra  vats. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  has  just  completed  publication  of  a  com- 
pilation of  forester's  tables.  The  compilation  is  by 
0.  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  H.  C. 
Del.vea  of  the  forest  engineering  department  of  the 
college.  Surveyors'  tables,  scalers,  tables  and  volume 
tables,  sixty-six  in  all,  as  well  as  eleven  miscellaneous 
tables  are  given  in  the  publication  which  is  issued'  in 
convenient  pocket  size. 

Damage  estimated  at  about  $20,000  was  sustained  in 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  wood  mill  of  the  Oswegat- 
chie  Paper  Company  at  Natural  Dam,  N.Y.,  last  week. 
The  company  purchased  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company 
property  last  August,  and  at  once  started  the  erecting 
of  a  new  paper  mill.  The  wood  mill  was  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  new  paper  mill.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  this 
spring,  although  the  work  will  be  put  back  somewhat 


because  of  the  fire.     The  new  structure  for  th'^  main 
mill  was  not  damaged  by  the  fire. 

As  part  of  the  program  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  11,  EUwood  Wilson  of  the  Laurentidc 
Company  will  deliver  and  address  on  the  "I^se  of  Aero- 
planes in  Fire  Control  and  Timber  Mapping  and  Re- 
connaissance," according  to  0.  M.  Porter,  S'cretary  of 
the  Section.  P'or  this  meeting  there  have  also  been 
planned  papers  and  discussions  upon  "Pulpwood  De- 
cay as  Affecting  Pulp  Producers  of  the  United  States," 
"The  Hardwood  Problem  of  Coniferous  Pulpwood 
Stands,"  "Weighing  Wood  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Pulp"  and  "Fundamental  Forestry  Education."'  The 
Holt  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  will  present  a  mo- 
tion picture  illustrating  the  use  of  its  tractors  in  the 
paper  industry. 

Thomas  0.  Ross,  president  of  the  United  Pulp  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  through  Latin-American  Countries,  will 
address  the  Pulp  Producers  at  their  limcheon.  Tuesday, 
April  10,  giving  first-hand  observations  of  his  trip  and 
telling  of  paper  and  pulp  conditions  in  South  America. 
Pulp  producers  who  are  not  as  yet  members  of  the 
Association  have  been  extended  invitations  to  attend 
this  luncheon. 

The  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  fifth  annual  convention  together  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  its  Western  Division  at  India- 
napolis on  May  9,  10  and  11.  In  connection  with  the.se 
meetings  there  is  to  be  a  trade  exposition  of  unusual 
interest.  The  arrangements  have  been  completed  by 
the  committees  in  charge.  Harry  B.  Mahan,  of  the  H. 
B.  Mahan  Company  of  Indianapolis,  is  chairman  of  the 
convention  committee,  and  James  L.  Kalleen.  of  the 
Paper  Package  Company  of  Indianapolis,  is  chairman 
of  the  exposition  committee.  The  trade  expo.sition 
promises  to  be  a  veritable  market  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry, with  supply  and  machinery  men  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States  displaying  their  products. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Box  Association  Supplies 
will  also  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Box  Man- 
ufacturers' meetings  and  exposition  in  Indianapolis. 

Senators  McNary  and  Harrison  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Reforestation  have  drawn  up  a  bill  proposing 
a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  conservation  of  the 
timber  and  pulp  wood  supply  of  the  nation.  They 
have  announced  that  they  will  introduce  this  measure 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This  commit- 
tee, the  members  of  which  are  Senators  McNary, 
Moses,  Conzens,  Harrison  and  Fletcher,  will  visit  the 
timberlands  in  all  sections  of  the  country  between 
now  and  the  convening  of  Congress.  The  investigation 
of  Southern  timber  resources  will  begin  this  week. 

President  Harding,  by  proclamation,  has  designated 
the  week  of  April  22-28  as  "Save  the  Forests  Week." 
Urging  Governors  of  States  to  do  likewise,  the  Pres- 
ident calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  forest  pre- 
servation to  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the 
nation  and  to  individual  welfare. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  March  20.  —  The  pa  iter  trade  as  far  as 
local  business  is  concerned,  is  of  a  fair  character.  The 
weak  spot  continues  to  lie  tlie  slackiu^ss  in  the  print- 
ing: industry,  odierwisc  I  lie  drniatid  for  almost  every 
line  is  steady. 

With  reu-ard  to  general  conditions,  the  returns  of 
imports  and  exports  for  February  show  that  l)oth  are 
increasing,  but  that  the  former  is  growing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  exports.  That  adverse  balance  would 
be  considerably  larger  but  for  the  exports  of  forest 
products.  In  February  there  was  a  gain  of  nearly  314 
million  dollars  under  this  heading.  ^16,869,580  in  1923 
against  $13,406,863  in  1922.  Although  the  great  bulk 
of  the  gain  was  in  pulp  and  newsprint,  other  papers 
were  exported  in  considerably  larger  quantities.  For 
the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  forest  products 
exhibit  an  increase  of  about  42  million  dollars. 

In  connection  Avith  the  suggested  advance  in  jirices 
by  mills  making  the  finer  ])apers  it  is  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  higher  values  encouraging  the  im- 
jiortation  of  goods  from  other  countries,  especially 
from  Great  Britain.  Peoi)le  will  undoubtedly  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  regardless  of  the  country  of 
oi-igin.  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  be  a  lictter  iiolicy 
for  the  mills  to  absorb  the  increased  nuuud'acturing 
costs  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  additional  C(uu|)etition 
from  outside  makers.  At  the  same  time  Canadian  com- 
panies cannot  be  expected  to  indefinitely  absorb  those 
eosts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  newsprint  mills  continue  to  be  very  Inisy.  As 
an  example  of  the  activity,  the  statement  of  Mr.  P.  B. 
Wilsfin.  vice-president  of  the  Spanish  River  Mills, 
Limited,  may  be  cited.  He  said  that  the  mills  of  his 
company  established  a  new  high  i)roduction  record 
last  week  by  turning  out  702  tons  of  newsprint  in  one 
day.  Other  concerns  are  also  running  up  to  capacity. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  consuiuption  in  the  U.  S.  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  was  about  10  iier 
cent  higher  as  compared  with  the  cdiTrspouding  ])er- 
iod  in  1922. 

In  most  other  grades  of  paper  there  is  a  good  busi- 
ness passing.  The  mills  as  a  rule  are  busy,  in  fact  in 
two  or  three  instaiu'cs  deliveries  are  over-due.  Tissues 
are  being  freely  purchased  while  there  is  consider- 
able activity  in  boards.  Paper  stock  is  very  firm.  The 
mills  are  taking  all  offerings  of  i-ags.  and  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  waste  paper.  The  outlook  foi-  i-oof 
ing  felts  is  excellent;  two  of  the  mills  in  tin'  l'i-o\inc'p 
of  (^lU'bec  have  been  handicapped  by  shortage  of  water 
and  have  not  be(>n  able  to  operate  to  the  full  extent. 

In  the  jnUp  department,  there  is  a  mntinned  brisk 
demand  for  groundwood,  but  the  prirr  is  inclined  to 
decline,  $37  being  quoted  at  thr  mill.  .\niri-iraii  liuyers 
are  looking  for  a  further  droji  when  the  watei-  coiuli- 
tions  improve.  Some  of  the  Canadian  mills  have  not 
lieen  ])roducing  a  large  tonnage,  consequent  on  the 
lack  of  water  powei'.  Bleached  sul|)hite  is  very  firm 
at  from  $90  to  $100;  orders  are  coming  in  at  a  good 
i-ate  and  the  stocks  on  hand  are  by  no  means  large. 
Conditions  point  to  a  good   market    foi-  many   months 


to  come.     Sulphite  is  slow,  there  being  no  inclination 
to  luiy  heavily. 

Ontario  Market  News 

According  to  the  testimiuiy  of  pulp  and  paper  mill 
)-epi'esentatives  in  Toronto  the  Ontario  jobbing  trade 
is  using  large  quantities  of  paper  and  orders  are  being 
placed  freely  for  most  lines  of  paper.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  i)aper  merchants  report  that  the 
slowing  down  of  business  which  came  the  latter  part 
of  February  or  early  in  March  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared, although  in  some  lines  it  is  admitted  that  there 
has  been  a  fair  measure  of  recovery.  All  told  the  job- 
bers are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business,  although 
trade  is  not  as  brisk  as  most  pajier  mereliants  would 
like  to  see.  From  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  how- 
ever, business  is  undoubtedly  good  in  the  pajiei-  line,  if 
a  little  backward  in  regard  to  pulp.  Paper  mills  re- 
jiort  good-sized  tonnages  disposed  of  to  pai)er  conver- 
ters; manufacturing  stationers  for  instance,  being  ex- 
tremely busy,  while  l)lank  book  manufacturers  are 
sending  in  fair  requisitions. 

PULP.  —  For  the  most  part  consuming  mills  are  tuit 
of  the  market  for  pulp  and  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  hold  back  purchases  of  anything  beyond  immediate 
requirements  in  antici]iation  of  still  lower  prices.  Many 
of  the  mills,  also,  had  liberal  sup])lies  on  hand  under 
storage,  but  enquiries  that  are  coming  in  now  indicate 
that  these  supplies  are  running  low  and  that  the  con- 
sumiu'  will  very  shoi-tly  be  in  the  market.  Groundwood 
pulp  continues  to  show  an  easing-off  tendency  and  is 
quoted  at  from  $40  to  $45  at  the  mill,  with  some  sales 
lieing  made,  it  is  stated,  slightly  below  these  figures. 
Bleached  sulphite,  also,  is  easing  off  a  bit  here  and  is 
now  quoted  at  from  $85.00  to  $95.00,  with  unbleached 
at  fi-om  $60.00  to  $63.0(1  Kraft  is  around  $65.(10  per 
ton. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.  —  There  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  trade  in  these  lines  and  the  manufacturers  of 
light  weight  jiapers  geiu'rally  are  busy  and  running 
at  full  capacity.  Prices  renuiin  firm.  During  the 
week  the  jobbing  trade  in  Toronto  was  called  on  by  a 
representative  of  a  Holland  firm  who  are  reaching  out 
after  Canadian  business  and  foreign  competition  gen 
crally  in  the  tissue  line  is  becoming  pronounced. 

BRISTOLS  AND  P.LANKS.  —  The  feature  of  the 
week  in  the  market  for  blanks  was  a  rise  in  price  of 
Bristols  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  This  applies 
to  all  Bristol  lines  of  the  higher  grades.  The  rise  fol- 
lows general  increases  in  these  liru^s  in  the  ITnited 
States,  Canadian  jobbers  having  been  iiaying  gradually 
increasing  ])rices  for  llie  American  product  for  some 
time.  Canadian  manufacturers  say  that  from  the  stand 
point  of  inci-easing  costs  and  the  state  of  the  market 
genei-ally  the  rise  IukI  to  come.  There  is  a  big  demand 
foi-  all  classes  of  blaid'is  and  the  nulls  ai'e  running  at 
capacitv.  * 

WK.VPPIN'G  PAPKH  AM)  PAPEH  BAGS.  —  Some 
of  the  mills  making  wrappiiig  paper  have  orders  on 
hand  for  three  weeks  ahead  and  trade  generally  is 
described  as  good,  although  jobbers  complain  of  a 
slight  dullness.    Paper  bags  are  in  fair  demaiul  and  in 
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flour  sacks  there  is  an  umisually  good  demand  with 
the  mills  many  weeks  hehind  with  oi'ders.  One  mill  is 
leported  to  he  workin-i'  on  orders  for  flour  sacks  placed 
last  Fall,  while  the  same  mill  reports  current  hiisiiiess 
in  this  line  as  excellent. 

|!l.()TTI.\(i  PAPER.  —  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
I  ills  line,   particularly  from  manufacturing  stationers. 
The   week    saw    an    increase   of   ten   per   cent,    in    ilir 
Canadian   sheets,   following   a    recent    rise    in    the    .\iii 
eriean  i)roduct. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

Xew  \'cirk,  Mareii  17.  —  (Special  ( 'orrcspiindeiice  i 
— Activity  in  the  i)aper  trade  continui's  on  a  lii'oad  scale 
— hroad  enough  to  keep  manufacturers  and  .joi)l>crs 
very  busy,  to  fully  maintain  prices  on  the  various  kinds 
of  paper,  and  to  give  the  market  a  livelier  tone  tliaii 
has  been  enjoyed  since  the  never-to-be-forgottrn  pi-i- 
iod  of  brisk  business  back  in  1920.  There  is  no  gain 
saying  that  the  paper  mills  of  he  country  are  operat- 
ing at  a  better  rate  of  capacity  than  in  a  long  time:  in 
fact,  most  mills  are  producing  at  a  record  rate  at  pics- 
ent.  There  is  still  room  for  further  expansion  of  out 
put  because  paper  mills  in  the  States  have  so  largely 
increased  their  capacity  during  the  past  several  years 
that  they  are  equipped  to  make  by  far  more  pa|)cr 
than  they  ever  have  produced  at  any  one  time  in  the 
past. 

Statements  made  in  the  March  bulletin  of  the  Fe- 
deral Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  indicate  the  busy 
position  of  the  paper  industry.  The  bulletin  says,  in 
part:  ""The  demand  for  paper  is  now  very  good,  and 
prices  have  increased  on  all  grades  during  the  past 
month  or  two.  .Manufacturers  advanced  their  prices 
from  8  to  li)  per  cent  on  the  finer  grades  and  about  5 
per  cent  on  the  cheaper  grades  on  February  1  on  ac- 
count of  the  shar))  rise  in  chemical  puljis  in  January. 
Paper  makers  report  that  their  orders  are  considerably 
in  excess  of  those  of  a  year  ago,  and  manufacturers 
of  wrapping  papers,  who  last  month  were  placing  a 
part  of  their  outi)ut  in  stockrooms,  now  have  suffi- 
cient orders  to  absorb  their  entire  production.  Nearlj' 
all  of  the  mills  in  this  district  are  running  at  capacity 
or  very  near  it.  Producers  of  magazine  and  book 
papers  find  the  demand  exceptionally  good  for  this 
season  of  the  year  and  are  running  their  plants  at 
about  95  per  cent  of  capacity.  Paper  board  manufac- 
turers have  noted  a  decrease  in  the  call  for  some  grades 
of  board,  but  are  still  well  supplied  with  orders  and 
are  operating  at  about  90  per  cent.  Manufacturers 
of  glazed  paper  state  that  the  demand  is  heavy  and 
that  plant  operations  are  at  cajsacity.  Paper  whole- 
salers found  the  demand  rather  dull  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  month,  owing  to  heavy  bu\-ing  at 
the  close  of  last  month,  but  since  then,  business  has 
picked  up.'' 

Paper  manufacturers  who  were  in  New  York  this 
week  generally  reported  that  mills  were  running  at 
very  close  to  capacity.  Moi-eover,  it  was  stated  that 
mo.st  producers  had  enough  orders  on  their  books  to 
absorb  practically  all  the  paper  they  can  produce 
diu-ing  the  next  two  to  three  months.  Consumers  are 
showing  little  hesitancy  about  anticipating  their  wants 
and  are  making  sure  to  cover  their  requirements  by 
having  orders  on  file  at  mills,  thus  insuring  a  conti- 
nuance of  brisk  business  for  sometime  to  come  unless 
unforeseen  developments  arise  which  would  lead  to 
cancellation  of  orders. 
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Conservative  members  of  the  trade  look  for  business 
to  continue  brisk  for  at  least  another  full  month. 
After  that  they  expect  demand  for  most  kinds  of 
paper  will  taper  off,  as  it  usuall.v  does  as  the  summer 
draws  near.  However,  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  dull  period  this  year  will  be  short  —  much  shorter 
than  ordinarily,  because  it  is  believed  consumers  will 
start  providing  for  their  fall  requirements  early  and 
that  therefore  demand  will  revive  sooner  in  the  sum- 
mer than  is  usually  the  case.  Present  prospects  are 
that  if  general  business  conditions  keep  on  undergoing 
improvement  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
the  paper  industry  is  due  to  experience  a  real  boom 
next  fall.  The  fall  of  the  year  is  always  a  time  of  big 
paper  consumption,  and  signs  are  that  some  new  re- 
cords of  paper  production  and  consumption  will  be 
established  next  fall  provided  bu.siness  in  various  lines 
conliinii's  to  expand  in  like  ratio  to  that  of  the  past 
few  months. 

Demand  for  book  paper  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
in  the  market  at  the  moment.  Book  paper  mills  are 
literally  deluged  with  orders  and  are  running  at  a  rapid 
pace  to  comply  with  the  wants  of  publishers.  Con- 
tract buyers  have  placed  orders  for  tremendous 
amounts  of  paper,  and  transient  purchasers  are  almost 
constantly  in  the  market.  Prices  of  book  paper  are 
firm,  and  another  advance  appears  probable  notwith- 
standing that  quotations  were  raised  about  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound  all  along  the  line  less  than  a  month 
ago.  Machine  finished  book  is  quoted  at  around  7 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  super  at  around 
7.25  cents.  Pi-ices  of  coated  book  are  settling  now 
that  the  casein  shortage  has  been  relieved,  and  range 
from  about  8.50  cents  upward,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  paper. 


Newsprint  is  moving  in  steady  volume  and  prices  are 
strong.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  buyers  to  grant 
premiums  for  spot  deliveries,  as  continued  cold  wea- 
ther is  preventing  mills  from  grinding  larger  amounts 
of  pulp  and  consequently  from  increasing  their  out- 
put of  print  paper.  Wrapping  paper  is  firm  and  in 
good  demand.  Prices  incline  to  harden  since  kraft 
pulp  is  rising  in  cost.  Tissue  papers  are  in  active  de- 
mand and  are  quotably  firm. 

There  is  a  consistently  good  movement  of  box 
boards.  Room  for  improvement  exists,  but  all  in  all 
consumers  are  taking  board  in  aggregately  large 
amounts.  Quotations  have  held  steady  this  week  at 
about  $70  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on  news  board  and 
$65  per  ton  on  plain  chip-board. 

GROUNDWOOD.  —  According  to  reliable  rei)orts, 
ground-wood  prices  display  a  stiffening  tendency.  F'or 
a  time  recently  there  was  a  softer  tone  to  quotations, 
but  in  the  meantime  demand  is  said  to  have  increased 
and  prices  have  steadied  since  manufacturers  have 
been,  in  most  cases,  unable  to  increase  their  output  in 
proportion.  Cold  weather  obtains  in  most  grinding 
districts.  The  spring  thaw  has  not  come  yet,  and, 
judging  from  the  temperatures  this  week,  there  is  no 
telling  when  it  will,  so  that  with  mill  streams  frozen 
grinders  are  hampered  in  their  operations. 

Domestic  producers  are  reported  quoting  around 
$44  a  ton  at  grinding  mills  for  freshly  ground  spruce 
ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment.  Some  prices  a 
little  under  this  have  been  mentioned ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  higher  figures  have  been  paid.  As  far 
as  is  known  mill  stocks  are  not  increasing,  instead  they 
seem  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  this  is  one  of  the  bullish 
factors  in  the  mechanical  pulp  situation. 
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cheniifal  wood  pulj).  Tlie  Iciulency  is  distinctly  up- 
ward, and  every  day  that  the  lockout  in  Swedisli  pulp 
mills  continues  seems  to  strenfitlnii  the  technical  po- 
sition of  the  market  just  so  mmli.  Importers  are  bul- 
lish in  their  views,  and  arc  rif((uently  marking  up 
quotations.  Authoritative  reports  say  that  sales  of 
\o.  1  foreign  unbleached  snli'hite  have  been  made 
this  week  at  ',i.'2r)  cents  ex  dock  New  York,  while 
Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  has  sold  up  to  3.10  cents  per 
pound  on  the  dock.  Import  concerns  having  pulp  on 
this  sitle  of  the  Atlantic  unsold  are  said  to  be  no 
longer  exerting  efforts  to  move  these  stocks  but  are 
waiting  for  buyers  to  come  to  them,  expecting  that 
higher  jirices  will  surely  prevail  in  the  near  future. 

Domestic  pulps  are  moderately  active.  Consumers 
in  a  ma.jority  of  eases  are  reported  seeking  to  fill  their 
major  requirements  with  imported  pulj),  but  recent  de- 
velopments have  induced  some  to  look  more  to  dom- 
estic producers  than  they  were  wont  to  up  to  a  short 
while  ago.  Prices  are  quota bly  maintained  and  tend 
to  harden  as  foreign  pulps  strengthen  in  price. 

RAGS.  —  The  papermaking  rag  market  is  firm.  De- 
mand for  nearly  all  grades  is  good  and  dealers  saj' 
they  are  occasioned  no  great  difficult}'  in  securing  the 
prices  asked.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  dom- 
estic supplies  of  rags  are  at  the  lowest.  It  is  near 
the  end  of  the  winter  when  collections  are  light  and 
just  prior  to  the  house  cleaning  season  when  available 
supplies  of  rags  increase  at  the  source.  Therefore 
packers  and  dealers  are  quoting  stiff  prices  on  the 
material  in  stock,  and  the  need  of  paper  manufac- 
turers is  urgent  enough  to  oblige  them  meeting  the 
figures  named. 


Roofing  slock  is  especially  strong  in  price.  New 
York  dealers  reixirt  sales  of  No.  1  roofing  rags  at  1.75 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  this  city,  aiul  of  No.  2  packing 
at  1 .(!()  cents,  and  proof  is  not  lacking  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  consumers  to  buy  at 
less  than  these  rates.  New  cuttings  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Latest  quotations  range  around  14.25  cents 
a  pound  f.  ii.  i).  New  York  for  No.  1  white  shirt  cut- 
tings, 5.50  cetits  for  washables,  11.50  cents  for  un- 
bleached muslins,  8  cents  for  blue  overall  cuttings, 
10.50  cents  for  bleached  canton  flannels,  and  8  cents 
for  light  silesias.  Old  whites  are  moving  freely  at 
firm  prices,  as  are  thirds  and  blues  and  twos  and 
blues. 

I'APEK  STOCK.  —  Not  much  change  has  developed 
in  old  pa|)er  this  week  in  the  New  York  market.  De- 
mand for  most  grades  has  been  fair  and  prices  have 
ruled  steady  to  firm,  both  low  and  high  grades  shar- 
ing in  the  business  and  with  no  one  grade  standing 
out  in  point  of  activity.  Quatations  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
are  about  as  follows:  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  4.25 
cents  per  pound  ;  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  3.60  cents ; 
heavy  magazines.  2.40  to  2.50  cents;  light  book  stock, 
2.15  cents;  ledger  .stock.  2.75  cents;  No.  1  old  kraft. 
2.25  cents;  folded  newspapers,  1.321/2  cents;  No.  1 
overissue  newspapers.  1.60  cents;  No.  1  mixed  paper, 
1.10  cents.  Board  mills  have  bought  in  good  tonnage 
though  mills  in  the  West  have  operated  as  jjurchasers 
in  the  eastern  market  rather  conservatively,  indicating 
that  they  are  filling  their  requirements  in  their  own 
territory.  Packers  quote  high  grades  firmly  and  say 
they  are  having  a  good  deal  of  trouble  finding  usual 
supplies. 
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improvements,  and  to 
profit  by  the  educational 
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Because  you  will  .see  the  new  inventions  in  machinery  and  apparatus 
as  well  as  the  improvements  in  methods  and  processes  of  papermaking  that 
have  been  developed  during  recent  years. 

Bcause  a  visit  will  reveal  to  you  possibilities  of  effecting  savings  in 
operating  costs  that  will  add  to  your  profits,  while  some  of  the  exhibits 
will  suggest  improvements  in  quality  of  the  product  manufactured  by  you. 

By  coming  to  the  Exposition  you  will  visualize  the  progress  of  paper- 
making  through  actual  deinonstr.'itions  of  improvements  in  raw  materials, 
machinery  and  products. 

This  Exposition  can  indicate  to  you  new  lines  for  endeavor  in  your 
work  and  new  types  of  production  to  keep  you  in  the  forefront  of  the 
leaders. 

You  cannot  stnnd  still  to  remain  alive.  The  watchword  of  the  day 
is  progress  and  the  greatest  industrial  progress  factor  for  the  pidp  and 
paper   industry  is  the 
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EDITORIAL 


PAPER  WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK 

With  the  exception  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  we  know  of  no  group  of  or- 
ganizations, and  without  any  exception,  we  know  of 
no  irrou])  of  industrial  orjranizations  that  so  success- 
fully harmonize  and  join  in  their  annual  meeting  as 
the  oruanizations  connected  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  of  this  continent.  Evidence  of  coi-dial  co- 
operation and  the  get-together  spirit  is  shown  in  the 
intricate  program  of  meetings  in  New  York  for  the 
week  of  April  9th.  No  less  than  a  dozen  separate 
organizations,  all  dealing,  however,  with  the  same  basic 
substances  and  materials,  have  so  arranged  their 
meetings  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  conflict  and  a 
maximum  of  opportunity  for  every  person  attending 
the  Paper  Convention  to  get  the  very  most  out  of  it. 
From  the  woodsman  who  has  to  deal  with  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  pulp  wood  and  the  waste  material 
dealers  who  gather  and  distribute  rags,  waste  paper, 
etc..  down  through  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
paper  to  the  converters  of  these  products  into  boxes, 
papeteries  and  even  printed  matter,  and  the  technical 
men  who  supervise  the  control  of  processes  throughout 
these  various  operations,  they  all  find  something  of 
particular  interest  to  them  in  the  program  of  paper 
week. 

As  an  additional  feature  of  interest  in  this  event, 
there  is  an  Exposition  of  paper  and  paper  products 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  which  will  certainly  at- 
tract the  attention  of  everyone  attending  the  Conven- 
tion as  well  as  providing  a  source  of  interest  and  in- 
struction for  a  large  number  of  the  millions  in  New 
York.  The  Exposition  will  be  a  combination  of  edu- 
cational featiires  with  opportunities  for  buyers  and 
sellers  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  equipment,  materials, 
and  supplies  to  come  together. 

The  appreciation  of  the  industry  for  the  value  of 
this  Exposition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  meetings  of 
several  organizations  are  to  be  held  at  the  Exposition 
lecture  room  on  Friday  of  Paper  "Week.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  one  of  the  subjects  for  discussion, 
which  is  on  the  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  on  Fridaj*  evening  is  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Ink  and  Its  Relation  to  Printing  on  Various 
Kinds  of  Paper.  This  discussion  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  subject  was  one 
of  the  topics  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Section  in  ^Montreal  in  January,  and  one  on  which 
there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of  general  dis- 


cussion which  shows  the  wide  interest  that  an  au- 
dience has  in  problems  relating  to  the  printing  in- 
dustry. This  joint  consideration  of  the  two  principal 
elements  of  printing,  namely  the  ink  and  the  paper, 
should  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  quality  of 
work  turned  out  in  our  print  shops. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  booth  No.  22,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  just  in  front  of  the  elevator,  and  all  readers 
and  friends  of  the  Magazine  are  cordially  welcomed 
to  make  themselves  at  home  at  No.  22. 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTOR  IN  EXPORTING 

One  point  in  the  excellent  address  given  by  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Smith  before  the  Montreal  Paper  Club,  re- 
ported in  another  column,  is  worth  the  attention  of 
those  manufacturers  who  are  looking  for  foreign  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  supplying  such 
goods  as  customers  want.  Buyers  in  almost  every 
country  have  their  "fads  and  fancies",  to  quote  Mr. 
Howard  Smith's  phrase,  and  it  seems  an  elementary 
business  principle  to  cater  to  those  wants.  But  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  dozens  of  manufacturers,  in  all 
lines,  overlook  this  essential  in  export  trade,  and  try 
to  force  on  foreign  customers  articles  which  are  not 
suitable  for  the  market.  Such  commodities  may  be 
superior  to  those  to  which  the  buyers  are  accustomed 
to.  but  as  they  do  not  conform  to  the  customary  mer- 
chandise they  are  not  acceptable  to  customers,  and  op- 
portunities to  build  up  an  export  trade  are  lost. 

Trade  commissioners  and  consuls  have  been  driving 
home  this  point  for  years,  but  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  still  try  to  push  unsuitable  goods  on 
to  foreign  buyers;  still  pack  goods  without  regard  to 
the  risks  of  transportation  and  to  the  convenience  of 
the  various  markets;  and  still  neglect  to  inform  them- 
selves fully  of  the  methods  of  doing  business  in  the 
countries  for  which  the  goods  are  intended. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that  what  is  suit- 
able for.  say  Canada,  is  suitable  for  South  Africa.  It 
is  not  so,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  extend  their 
trade  abroad  must  adapt  the  commodities  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  foreign  customers.  One  factor  which 
helped  the  success  of  Germany  as  an  exporter  was  the 
willingness  of  her  manufacturers  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  buyers  —  to  alter  standard  articles  and  even  to 
make  goods  specially  for  a  given  market.  In  some 
instances  the  first  orders  involved  losses  but  these  were 
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borne  in  the  expectation  that  continued  orders  would 
result  in  profits.  This  willingness  to  cater  to  exact 
requirements  was  used  as  a  lever  to  get  an  entry  into 
certain  departments  of  export  trade. 

The  grip  some  U.  S.  A.  firms  obtained  on  South 
American  markets  during  the  war  has  been  lost  be- 
cause of  their  stubbornness  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  buyers. 

Mr.  Howard  Smith  spoke  whereof  he  knew.  His  four 
months'  trip  to  Jai)an  and  Australasia  opened  up 
sources  of  information  which  were  only  made  possible 
by  his  visit,  and  his  advice  is  opportune  having  regard 
to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  companies  to  extend  their  foreign  con- 
nections. —  F.  H.  D. 


"THE  LIVING  WAGE" 

(From  the  Journal  of  Tommerce) 
In  Great  Britain  just  now,  a  good  deal  is  being  said 
and  written  anent  what  is  called  "the  living  wage." 
The  big  showing  made  by  the  Labor  party  at  the  last 
general  election  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the  prom- 
inence that  this  subject  has  achieved  in  that  country. 
For  there  can  be  little  or  no  question  but  that,  should 
the  Labor  party  obtain  a  Parliamentary  majority  at 
any  time,  strong  efforts  would  be  made  to  establish  a 
"living  wage"  by  means  of  legislation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  Great  Britain  that  this  question  is 
likely  to  be  prolific  of  ample  discussion  in  the  near 
future.    As  part  of  the  announced  program  of  a  large 
section  of  organized  labor  and  of  members  of  the  so 
called  progressive  element  in  the  newly-elected  TTniteil 
States  Congress,  the  living  wage  seems  likely  to  he 
discussed  even  more  in  the  fiiture  than  in  the  recent 
past.     Indeed,  one  TTnited  States  senator,  who  has  en 
joyed  a  reputation  for    constructive    ideas,    has    an 
nounced  that  he  intends  to  propose  a  law  guaranteeing 
railroad  workers  a  living  wacre,  although  the  Trans 
portation  Act  already  contains  rules  under  which  it  is 
possible  easily  to  arrive  at  fair  wages  for  railwav  em- 
ployees.   A  proposal  that  is  arousing  so  much  interest 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  likely  to  be 
canvassed  pretty  extensively  in  this  country,  too. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  advisable  to  get  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  expression,  a  "livinsr  waore"  means 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  use  it  so  elibly  It  appears 
that  a  living  wage  from  the  organized 'labor  standpoint 
means  a  purely  imaginary  amount  tbat  scientific  bud- 
get makers  think  all  workers  in  a  given  class  of  em- 
nloyment  should  have.  In  the  case  of  tbe  United 
States  railroad  shopmen,  their  "economists"  figured 
out  that  a  livincr  wage  for  shopmen  niiTbt  to  be  some- 
thing over  $2,000  annually.  The  TTnited  States  miners 
have  set  similar  standards  for  themselves — ^perhaps  be- 
cause they  cTuploy  the  same  " economists," 


In  all  of  Labor's  discussion  of  the  living  wage,  what 
a  given  industry  can  pay  is  ignored.  In  other  words 
the  issue  from  Labor's  standpoint  is  not  what  labor 
produces  but  what  the  workers  would  like  to  have  in 
order  to  maintain  a  certain  scale  of  living.  This  phase 
of  the  matter  is  very  illuminating  as  being  typical  of 
the  temper  in  which  organized  Labor,  in  so  many 
lands,  approaches  the  problem  of  wages  today. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
handing  down  a  decision  declaring  the  minimum  wage 
law  of  the  district  unconstitutional  made  some  obser- 
vations which  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to 
this  whole  subject,  especially  since  so-called  living 
wages  inevitably  become  minimum  wages.  The  court 
says:  "A  wage  based  upon  competitive  ability  is  just, 
and  leads  to  frugality  and  honest  industry,  and  inspires 
an  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  possible  efficiency, 
while  the  equal  wage  paralyzes  ambition  and  promotes 
prodigality  and  indolence.  It  takes  away  the  strong- 
est incentive  to  human  labor,  thrift  and  efficiency  and 
works  injustice  to  employee  and  employer  alike,  thus 
affecting  injuriously  the  whole  social  and  industrial 
fabric.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  fixed 
minimum  wage  means,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  fixed 
wage ;  since  the  employer,  being  compelled  to  advance 
some  to  a  wage  higher  than  their  earning  capacity, 
will,  to  equalize  the  cost  of  operation,  lower  the  wage 
of  the  more  competent  to  the  common  basis." 

No  doubt,  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  State  to  order  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  will  be  little  influenced  by  con- 
siderations such  as  these.  But  that  the  arbitrary  fixa- 
tion of  wages  is  not  merely  undesirable,  but  imprac- 
ticable, will  be  obvious  to  most  people  of  common-sense 
who  believe  that  there  is  still  a  place  for  ambition,  in- 
dustry and  skill  in  the  industrial  world. 


COBWEBS 

We  have  just  received  some  interesting  samples  of 
high  grade  kraft  wrapping  paper  produced  by  the 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  Some  rather 
striking  effects  are  produced  by  ruling  the  paper  in 
various  tints.  The  same  paper  may,  of  course,  be  ob- 
tained plain,  and  is  provided  in  a  number  of  different 
weights. 


The  paper  industry  of  Canada  will  sympathize  with 
Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Weldon,  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  in  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  character  and  accomplish- 
ment of  these  sons  "are  a  living  memorial  to  his  mem- 
ory. 


Pulp  and  Paner  Mill  Accessories.  Limited,  McGjll 
Street.  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  Canadian  Repre- 
sentatives for  John  M.  "Watson  &  Company,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  Packers  of  rag  and  paper  stock.  John  M. 
"Watson  &  Company  are  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in 
this  line  of  business  and  already  are  well-known  in 
many  Canadian  mills. 
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The  proper  utilization  of  structural  wood  in  the 
mining  industry  is  an  economic  necessity.  For  too 
long  a  period,  the  writei-  believes,  the  buying  of  tim- 
ber has  been  accomplished  after  merely  consultation 
with  a  handbook  showing  comparative  strengths. 
This  is  ideal  for  steel,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  weakness  of  timber  is  not  geuerally  in  its  inability 
to  withstand  a  load  but  rather  to  resist  decay.  Most 
of  the  technical  writing  on  timber  deals  with  timber 
design  rather  than  with  the  most  desirable  timber  for 
use  underground  or  for  mill  construction.  This  paper 
deals  with  the  quality  of  mine  timber,  with  applica- 
tion chiefly  to  Ontario. 

Spruce  the  Best  Mine  Timber 

The  initial  stage  of  a  mining  propertj'  in  Ontario 
sees  the  local  round  timber  in  use.  Spruce  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  premier  mine  timber.  Here, 
spruce  is  taken  to  include  both  the  black  and  white 
varieties  as  they  are  rarel.y  to  be  had  separatel3\  Both 
black  and  white  spruce  are  found  in  the  four  eastern 
provinces  growing  side  by  side,  similarly  to  red  and 
white  pine.  No  differences  exist  in  the  colour  of  the 
woods  and,  neglecting  differences  in  bark,  the  chief 
distinction  is  that  black  spruce  has  a  closer  texture, 
indicative  of  greater  strength,  and  has  fewer  loose 
black  knots  than  the  white  spruce.  This  comparison 
is  of  interest  as  Nova  Scotian  coal  companies  used  to 
require  that  9  ft.  props  be  of  black  spruce  (and  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  end.) 

Fir  Principally  Used 

The  answer  to,  "What  timber  shall  we  use?''  would 
be  more  easily  answered  if  Ontario's  supply  of  spruce 
was  as  endless  as  fir  is  in  British  Columbia.  The 
eastern  supply  of  spruce  together  with  all  large  tim- 
bers is  very  limited  and  the  large  sizes  needed  for 
mining  supports  are  not  available.  Twelve-inch  or 
larger  round  spruce  is  not  procurable  in  quantity, 
hence  the  supplanting  to-day  of  the  round  timber  by 
squared  manufactiu'cd  stock  from  British  Columbia. 

According  to  Storms  in  "Mine  Timbering,"  spruce 
is  the  choice  of  mine  timber.  Second  place  he  gives 
to  Oregon  pine.  Oregon  pine  and  Douglas  fir  are 
sjTionymous  terms.  Douglas  fir  is  available  to  order 
in  practically  any  size  and  is  stocked  in  sizes  up  to 
24"  X  24",  and  even  lengths  between  30  and  40  feet. 
Recentlj'  the  HoUinger  Consolidated  has  replaced 
spruce  stulls  by  12"  x  18"  fir  sticks.  The  mines  at 
Sudbury  have  used  fir  timbers  for  some  time,  Creigh- 
ton  standardizing  on  12"  x  12"  with  6"  x  8"  in 
chutes.  This  adopting  of  standard  sizes  is  commend- 
able. The  near  future  will  likely  see  the  Kirkland 
Lake  and  smaller  camps  using  fir. 

Fir  timber  will  likely  supply  the  mining  market 
for  the  next  decade  and  the  vast  forest  reserves  of 
British  Columbia  should  be  able  to  maintain  the 
enormous  demands  with  but  slight  advances  in  cost. 
Fir  laid  down  in  Ontario  costs  about  $50.  per  thou- 
sand feet.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  one-half  the 
cost  of  this  product  is  freight  and  that  this  may  be 
minimized  by  specifying  (if  your  order  can  thus  be 
placed)  well  seasoned  or  bone-dry  stock.    In  the  pur- 
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chase  of  timbers  it  is  considered  good  practice  by 
lumber  concerns  to  establish  a  trade  with  a  tried 
sawyer  for  the  supply  of  straight-edged,  properly  di- 
mensioned timber  and  to  retain  this  connection.  This 
should  apply  equally  to  mines.  The  vast  difference 
in  the  product  of  one  mill  over  another  is  the  reason 
for  advocating  this  policy.  This  brings  forth  the 
point  that  the  initial  cost  is  not  the  sound  basis  of 
valuating  mine  timber. 

Density  the  Best  Guide 

Specifications  often  call  for  "virgin  growth",  or 
second  growth  timber,  yet  the  terms  are  without  fixed 
significance,  and  material  cannot  be  positively  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  one  class  or  the  other.  "Virgin" 
or  first  growth  means  timber  that  grew  up  in  a  stand- 
ing forest  under  conditions  of  active  competition  for 
sunlight  and  moisture.  "Second  growth"  when  ap- 
plied to  a  forest  stand  usually  means  timber  whose 
main  growing  period  occurred  under  lessened  compe- 
tition after  all  or  a  portion  of  the  original  stand  had 
been  removed  by  cutting,  fire,  wind,  or  other  agen- 
cies. In  general  "second  growth"  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  second  crop  of  timber.  Virgin  timber  is 
the  slow-growing  timber  while  second  growth,  due  to 
more  favorable  conditions,  is  relatively  rapid.  A 
faster  rate  of  growth  is  evidenced  by  wider  annual 
rings.  These  indicate  stronger  and  tougher  wood  in 
the  hardwoods,  such  as  ash,  hickory,  elm  and  oak,  but 
weaker  and  "brashy"  wood  in  the  conifers.  Hence  for 
strength,  second  growth  is  sought  in  hardwoods  and 
virgin  growth  in  the  soft  woods.  As  a  second  growth 
forest  attains  maturity,  the  rate  of  growth  slows  up 
and  the  annual  rings  may  be  no  wider  than  in  virgin 
growth  of  the  same  size.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
slow-growing,  suppressed  forest  tree  is  freed  by  re- 
moving the  neighboring  trees  it  may  grow  rapidly 
for  a  long  period.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to  have  some 
wood  with  the  characteristics  of  virgin  growth  and 
some  with  those  of  second  growth  in  the  same  tree. 
Hence,  strictly  speaking,  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
regard rate  of  growth  and  rely  upon  density  as  a 
guide  to  quality.  Density  is  usually  governed  by  a 
specification  of  the  number  of  annual  rings  to  the 
inch. 

Pine  Timber 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  spruce  and  fir  stand 
out  as  mine  timbers  is  because  the  sapwood  and  heart- 
wood  of  these  trees  are  about  equally  durable.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  pines,  as  evidenced  in  the  very 
sappy  short-leaf  or  loblolly  pines.  It  is  worth  while 
to  explain  here  how  to  detect  short-leaf  pine  from 
long-leaf  pine,  when  this  is  possible.  The  latter  is 
the  hardest  softwood  and  makes  an  ideal  mill  con- 
struction timber,  and  while  not  as  desirable  as  spruce 
or  fir  for  underground  use,  it  may  be  used.  Long- 
leaf  pine  will  enter  more  and  more  into  competition 
with  fir  in  regard  to  cost,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
sizes.  Short-leaf  pine  should  not  be  used  for  any  con- 
struction work  without  previous  preservative  treat- 
ment; but,  strange  to  say,  in  squared  timber  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  visually  one  from  the  other. 
The  strength  of  long-leaf  pine  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  slow-growing  tree  compared  with  si 
leaf  pine,  which  sprouts  up  quickly.  Hence  long-leaf 
pine  usually  has  the  annual  rings  close  together.    In 
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rouna  timber  it  is  possible  to  detect  long-leaf  pini'  ' 
the  diameter  of  the  pith,  that  is,  the  core  in  the  centre 
of  the  tree.  If  the  pith  is  less  in  diameter  than  0.1 
inch,  the  material  is  long-leaf  pine.  To  insure  the 
purchase  of  long-leaf  pine  in  manufactured  timber,  deal 
with  a  strictly  long-leaf  mill,  suuh  as  Long  Bell;  avoid 
bargain  sales  by  unknown  companies.  In  small  lots  ;■ 
safeguard  is  to  specify  the  number  of  lines  to  the 
inch.     This  is  generally  placed  at  three  to  the  inch. 

Rotting  of  Timbers 

The  life  of  timbers  is  very  much  affected  by  con- 
ditions in  the  mine  such  as  whether  it  is  wet,  dry, 
damp,  warm,  cold,  well  ventilated  and  so  on.  This 
can  be  illustrated  from  personal  observation  at  the 
Hollinger.  Timber  in  the  shafts  and  around  the  under- 
ground stations  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition. 
This  location  was  continually  wet,  and  in  such  a  place 
fir  or  spruce  will  last  indefinitely.  In  the  main  drifts 
where  a  constant  supply  of  cool,  fresh  air  passes  con- 
stantly the  timbers  were  not  affected  by  dry  rot  or 
fungus;  but  in  the  crosscuts,  particularly  in  the  upper, 
older  section  of  the  mine  where  fewer  raises  exist  and 
consequently  fresh  air  is  scarce,  fungus  had  attacked 
the  timbers'  and  the  further  in  from  the  drifts  one 
went  the  more  diseased  timber  was  found.  It  was 
noticed  that  those  stuUs  from  which  the  bark  had 
been  peeled  either  deliberately  or  during  the  timber- 
ing, were  relatively  free  of  fungus.  This  is  because 
the  space  between  the  bark  and  sapwood  is  a  favor- 
able place  for  fungus  to  grow.  It  is,  then,  at  those 
sections  where  there  warm,  damp,  non-circulating  air 
that  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  timber  should  be 
taken.  It  is  conceded  that  uniformity  in  the  system 
of  timbering  a  mine  should  be  adopted;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  one  grade  should  be  used  throughout. 
At  the  points  where  decay  is  the  more  likely,  pre- 
served timber  or  the  best  stocks  available,  properly 
seasoned  and  peeled,  should  be  used. 
Care  of  Timbers 

To  season,  timbers  should  be  stacked  for  four  sum- 
mer months.  This  should  give  the  timber  the  proper 
strength  and  endurance  for  mine  use.  Very  often  wet 
timbe'r  is  placed  in  close  piles  whore  the  circulation  of 
air  is  prevented,  and  as  the  bark  is  continually  wet  ^ye 
have  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  fungoid 
growth.  With  round  shoot  logs,  stuUs,  or  lagging, 
piles  should  be  built  in  a  crib  fashion,  using  two  to 
three  logs  as  horizontal  crosses  every  other  tier.  With 
squared  timber,  piles  should  be  built  on  bottoms,  the 
front  of  which  should  be  slightly  higher  than  the  rear. 
Spaces  should  be  left  laterally  between  the  timbers 
and  if  the  material  is  not  too  heavy,  cross  timbers 
used.  Where  possible,  cover  with  1  inch  culls.  Such  a 
pile  should  drain  readily  and  the  drying  process  will 
be  very  efficient  and  rapid.  Creighton  is  one  mine 
where  shoot  logs  have  been  peeled  and  seasoned  to 
good  effect. 

Fungus  growth  on  timber  is  not  in  every  case  made 
up  of  fibre-destroying  organisms,  yet  the  appearance 
of  fungus  is  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  first 
stage  o'f  decay,  as  conditions  that  promote  the  growth 
of  molds,  blue  stain  fungus,  and  other  non-injurious 
molds  are  usually  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  wood 
destroyers.  Ajitiseptic  treatment  against  these 
growths  has  been  tried  with  fair  success.  Some  of 
the  chemicals  used  are  sodium  fluoride,  borax,  soda 
and  cement,  or  the  commercial  product  "gunite."  The 
last,  which  is  coming  much  into  favour,  is  sprayed 


on  with  a  gun.  Antiseptics  in  many  cases  are  of  little 
use,  as  decay  is  going  on  in  places  not  exposed.  Hence, 
pre-treatment  of  wood  for  these  places  should  have 
been  resorted  to. 

Preservative  Treatment 

Four  wood  preservation  processes  are  in  use,  and 
their  respective  adoption  is  based  entirely  on  the  in- 
crease of  life  of  timber  that  is  required,  this  increa.se 
being  proportional  to  the  degree  of  penetration  of 
the  preservative.    These  methods  are: 

(1)  By  spraying 

(2)  By  painting 

(3)  By  open  tank  treatment. 

(4)  By  pressure  treatment. 

As  a  working  basis,  the  life  of  untreated  timber 
may  be  taken  as  4  years.  Methods  1  and  2  are  said 
to  give  an  increase  of  2  to  5  years  to  timber ;  method 
3,  an  increase  of  5  to  10  years  and  the  fourth  increases 
the  timber's  life  indefinitely.  The  cost  of  creosoting 
varies  with  every  case  and  is  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  treatment  by  any  method  is  carried. 
Creosoting  costs  are  not  readily  obtainable  in  Can- 
ada. A  resume  of  statistics  in  American  practise 
places  labour  charges  at  $2  per  thousand  feet.  The 
labour  need  not  be  skilled  for  this  work.  In  the  open 
tank  treatment,  which  is  the  more  generally  prac- 
tised, the  consumption  of  creosote  is  about  0.5  lb.  per 
cubic  foot.  Creosote  at  16c  a  lb.  brings  this  to  $6.00 
jier  thousand  feet,  or  a  total  of  approximately  $8.00. 
varying  with  conditions. 

The  practise  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Co.  is  notable.  Creosoting  was  first  used 
by  this  Company  in  1907  at  Silver  Creek  mine  using 
tlie  open  tank  method  and  crude  zinc  chloride  as  the 
adsorbent.  In  1909  they  discarded  this  method  for 
the  more  thorough  treatment  by  pressure,  and  a  plant 
was  built  for  this  purpose.  More  recent  development 
at  this  property  saw  the  replacement  of  zinc  chloride 
by  silicon  fluoride  which  is  slightly  less  costly  and  for 
treatment  with  which  but  0.3  lb.  of  preservative  is 
used  per  cubic  foot.  It  is  claimed  to  have  a  greater 
toxic  effect  than  creosote.  A  preservative  should  be 
fire-resistant.  Creosote  may  be  so,  but  it  brings  in 
the  alternative  evil  of  fumes  in  case  of  fire.  The  coal 
industry  has  in  general  applied  preservative  treat- 
ment more  than  the  metal  mines  and  the  above  illus- 
tration is  significant  in  that  is  shows  how  the  use  of 
pre-treatment  has  grown  as  it  proved  economical  in 
tliat  industry. 

Sapwood  will  absorb  preservative  to  a  greater 
depth  by  dipping  than  will  heartwood,  and  for  this 
reason  round  timbers  are  preferable  for  creosoting  to 
squared.  Jack,  loblolly  or  short-leaf  pine,  relatively 
cheap  varieties  of  timljer,  lend  themselves  to  preser- 
vative treatment  as  well,  if  not  better  than,  fir  or 
s{)ruce.  Costs  of  preserving  dry  timbers  are  much 
less  than  with  srreen  stock  as  it  takes  less  time  and  it 
is  easier  to  replace  air  in  the  outer  cells  than  mois- 
ture. To  pre-treat  green  timbers,  slow  pressure  treat- 
ment has  of  necessity  to  be  resorted  to  for  good  re- 
sults. Many  mines  have  begun  actively  the  "draw- 
ing" of  mine  timbers  from  worked-out  sections  of  the 
mine.  After  seeing  some  of  these  salvaged  timbers 
and  comparing  them  with  creosoted  piles  resurrected 
near  Niagara  Falls,  the  obvious  conclusion  was  that 
for  this  to  be  an  economic  policy,  pre-treatment  in  the 
first  place  is  necessary. 

So  far  these  remarks  have  applied  more  to  timber 
than  to  planking.    The  use  of  2  or  3  inch  plank  wider 
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than  10"  or  12"  practically  means  the  use  of  west- 
ern fir.  It  might  be  well  to  state  why  such  plank 
from  the  west  on  delivery  is  less  in  thickness  than 
the  even  inch  called  for.  A  rough  joist  2  inches  thick 
from  the  east  will  stand  up  to  2  inches  by  the  Ontario 
standard.  The  Western  standard  is  1%"  and  they 
base  their  sales  on  this.  Plank  from  the  west  are 
shippeil  sized  or  planed  to  this  even  thickness.  Plans 
should  conform  to  this  to  avoid  extra  cost.  For  plank- 
ing of  smallar  sizes,  local  spruce,  various  pines  and  a 
limited  supply  of  tamarack  is  available.  A  good 
lumberman's  rule  or  axiom  regarding  grade  of  plank 
is,  "When  in  doubt  use  good  white  pine."  Creighton 
mine  in  1920  was  using  a  considerable  amount  of  2" 
X  10"  white  pine,  No.  1  box  or  common,  to  a  dressing 
grade.  Lately  the  market  has  seen  an  influx  of  jack- 
pine  and  spruce,  mixed,  from  the  far  north  and  east. 
Most  of  this  jackpine  is  saturated  with  "red  horse" 
streak,  which  on  drying  turns  to  dry  rot.  This  can 
be  bought  cheaper  than  hemlock  in  sizes  2"  x  4" 
and  2"  x  6"  and  may  find  a  limited  use  in  wet  places 
or  by  virtue  of  pre-treatment,  in  mills,  or  underground 
as  plank  between  rails,  etc. 

Tips  for  Buyers  and  Users 
Selling  exi)erience  in  lumber  permits  me  to  saj' 
that  mone.v  often  could  be  saved  a  buyer  if  he  were 
made  conversant  with  the  available  stocks  as  they 
are  to-day,  rather  than  as  they  were  where  he  last 
made  inquiry.  Such  neglect  on  the  part  of  buyers 
may  cost  money,  as  it  is  not  always  the  aim  of  a  sales- 
man merely  to  unload  stock.  With  this  point  in  mind 
I  may  say  that  the  overhead  cost  of  handling  plank 
could  well  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  planing-mill  ma- 
chined lumber.  The  cost  is  not  large,  not  more  than 
$2  per  thousand  feet.  The  reduction  in  freight  often 
would  repaj^  this.  For  instance,  a  shaft  now  wet 
could  be  made  water-tight  by  the  use  of  shiplap  or 
plank  grooved  for  a  hardwood  spline.  The  latter 
would  make  a  shaft  practically  proof  against  leakage 
while  the  former  is  so  readily  laid  that  why  it  has  not 
been  universally  used,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
side  exposed  most  to  weathering  need  not  be  dressed. 
This  use  of  shiplap  would  insure  a  finished  job  in 
shaft  timbering  that  is  lacking  to-day,  at  practically 
no  additional  cost.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  laying  the 
plank  would  be  so  simplified  that  a  net  saving  would 
result.  Most  mines  have  as  an  adjunct  a  small  wood 
and  timber  shop.  The  installation  of  a  planing  mill 
and  timber  machinerj'  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  property.  As  the  machines  run  only  now 
and  then,  tliej-  often  do  not  mean  a  business  return 
and  are  merely  for  hand}'  use.  The  buying  of  lumber 
already  manufactured  should  be  more  economical. 
Specifications  for  B.  C.  Mine  Timber 
The  following  grading  of  mine  timber  is  given  by 
the  British  Columbia  Lumber  &  Shingle  Manufac- 
turers, Limited :  No.  1  Fir  mine  timber  to  be  free  of 
serious  shakes,  splits,  or  rot.  Will  allow  variations  in 
sawing,  sap  stain,  solid  heart,  and  stain  extending 
over  not  more  than  half  of  piece.  Permits  large  knots 
and  a  few  well  scattered  worm  holes  and  wane,  3 
inches  on  one  corner  or  its  equivalent  on  two  or  more 
corners.    Will  admit  15  per  cent  hemlock. 

This  specification  appears  loose  and  has  been,  I 
should  say  made  bj'  lumber  men  rather  than  by  min- 
ing men.  One  point,  the  inclusion  of  solid  or  box 
heart,  is  noteworthy,  as  this  is  really  desirable  for 
mine  timber.  The  greater  part  of  construction  timber 
is  later  resawn  by  planing  mills  and  for  this  purpose 
quartered  sticks  are  preferable.    But  where  sticks  are 


used    whole,   as   in   mining,   the   box   heart   has   many 

good  features.  Besides  its  strength,  it  minimizes  the 
number  of  timbers  having  slashes  off  their  edges.  The 
establishment  of  trade  with  reliable  firm  permits  them 
to  sort  such  sticks  for  mine  use,  to  a  specification. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  ai)pear  that  I  am  pushing 
economy  beyond  practical  limits  in  the  matter  of 
timber;  but,  the  utter  lack  of  a  sense  of  value  .shown 
I)y  most  mining  men  when  buying  lumber  prompts  me 
to  say  that  if  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  these 
and  kindred  details,  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  both 
in  economy  and  in  general  mine  maintenance. 

NOTE:  This  article  is  reproduced  here,  from  the 
"Canadian  Mining  Journal",  because  the  similarity 
in  some  respects  between  mine  timber  and  pulpwood 
IS  sure  to  bring  on  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
lor  .supplies.  There  are  also  a  number  of  common 
problems  In-ought  out  in  this  paper  that  suggest  a 
lia.sis  for  co-operation  between  the  mining  and  duId 
industries.— Ed.  '     ^ 


ABITIBI   MAKES    GOOD   SHOWING 

Showing  considerably  greater  receipts  despite  the 
low  prices  which  prevailed  during  1922,  and  net  earn- 
ings equivalent  to  $7.24  per  share  on  common  stock 
the  ninth  annual  report  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  gone  forward  to  shareholders  re- 
cently, IS  m  line  with  what  has  been  generally  expected 
for  It  about  the  Street.  It  tells  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner the  story  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  industrv  for 
the  calendar  year,  1922.  reflecting  the  srreat  increases 
in  volume  of  btisiness  over  that  of  192i  in  the  higher 
receipts,  although  the  1922  average  price  of  newsprint 
was  considerably  below  that  of  the  preceding  year 
The  greater  business  activity  is  also  shown  bv  the  in- 
crease m  expenses,  although  is  must  naturalJv  he  as- 
sumed that  the  cost  of  the  wood  being  worked  upon 
was  considerably  lower.  The  "expense"  item,  how- 
ever, includes  "operating,  general  and  administra- 
tion expenses."  a  term  which  leaves  some  latitude  with 
regard  to  what  "general"  expenses  consist  of. 

Receipts  are  shown  at  .$9,461,297.  as  compared  with 
$8,861,810.  in  1921,  and  .$10,580,142  in  1920.  Expenses 
were  $5,846,462  as  compared  with  $4,183  637  in  1921 
and  .$5,537,009  in  1920.  This  left  a  balance  of  $3,^ 
614.837,  from  which  was  deducted  $929,123,  repre- 
senting bond  interest  and  interest  on  bank  loans;  and 
$803,391  for  depreciation  as  compared  with  a  charge 
of  $989,762  to  this  accoimt  in  1921.  The  foregoing 
deductions  left  a  balance  of  $1,882,323  applicable  to 
dividends,  and  after  deduction  of  .$70,000  for  divi- 
dends paid  on  preferred,  there  remains  available  for 
the  250.000  common  shares,  the  sum  of  $1,812,323. 
Payment  of  $500,000  to  holders  of  the  common  stock 
during  the  year  left  a  balance  of  $1,312,323  from  which 
is  deducted  the  sum  of  $53,177  for  adjustment  of 
Government  taxes,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  rear  of 
$1,259,146.  as  compared  with  $2,518,666.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  last 
.vear  the  company  appropriated  the  sum  of  .$2,177,144 
for  depreciation,  and  $482,000  as  payment  of  Govern- 
ment taxes  for  1919  and  1920.  These  two  items  were 
charged  to  surplus  account.  Had  they  been  deducted 
before  the  application  of  the  previous  balance  a  small 
deficit  for  1921  would  have  been  the  result.  The  bal- 
ance at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  stands  at  $4,807,328, 
as  compared  with  $3,548,092. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Fi-om  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  March  17,  1923. 

The  British  Paper  Makers  Association  annual  dinner 
has  been  fixed  for  Friday  March  26,  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Cousins,  Mr.  George  E.  Oswick  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster, 
B.  A.  (the  Secretary  to  the  Association)  are  busy 
making  arrangements  for  what  is  hoped  to  be  a  record 
gathering  of  pulp  and  paper  men.  There  is  only  one 
adverse  element  to  militate  against  success  and  that 
is  the  present  poor  condition  of  trade.  It  is  not  up 
to  the  liking  of  many  mill  owners  outside  the  newsprint 
section  and  the  unsettled  feeling  at  home  and  in  Europe 
is  responsible  for  present  difficulties,  which  are  num- 
erous as  well  as  very  trying  on  those  who  have  capital 
sunk  in  an  industry  which  is  exposed  to  competition 
frfom  so  many  quarters.  Lord  Riddell  will  be  among 
the  speakers.  He  is  a  witty  after-dinner  speaker  and 
a  big  newsprint  consumer. 

A  Novel  Point 

I  was  engaged  this  week  in  helping  to  solve  a  novel 
point  between  the  Paper  Workers  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Master  Printers.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  union  some  months  ago  had  their  workers 
out  on  strike,  but  ordered  then  to  return  to  work  while 
certain  points  were  submitted  to  an  Arbitration  Court 
for  a  decision.  The  Master  Printers  Federation  in- 
cludes the  Master  Printers  Association.  The  latter 
body  have  affiliated  to  them  the  Master  Bookbinders 
and  the  question  arose:  was  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Master  Printers  Association  and  the  Federation 
with  the  Paper  workers  binding?  The  Master  Book- 
binders' case  was  that,  although  affiliated,  there  was 
an  arrangement  that  they  should  look  after  (them- 
selves) their  branch  of  their  industry  and  that  the  af- 
filiation to  the  Federation  and  the  Association  did  not 
bind  them  in  any  agreement.  The  Paper  "Workers 
Union  contended  that  affiliation  meant  that  book- 
binders must  adhere  to  the  decision  of  the  Federation 
on  the  Association  and  that  the  agreement  was  binding. 
The  Arbitration  Court  agreed  with  the  union  and  con- 
tended that  the  agreement  was  binding. 

This  decision,  rather  an  important  one  for  Associa- 
tions and  Unions  affiliated  to  a  Federation,  shows  that 
one  section  cannot  act  legally  independent  of  the  main 
body.  Associations  will  now  commence  to  wonder 
where,  or  how,  they  stand.  Apart  from  the  little  nasty 
knock  which  the  workers  have  given  the  masters  in  the 
case,  the  decision  is  a  good  one.  If  it  had  been  other- 
wise the  whole  fabric  of  federations  and  affiliations 
would  have  been  torn  asunder. 

I  mention  this  case  for  Canadians,  as  one  never 
knows  when  a  similar  question  may  arise  in  Canada. 
In  England  it  is  an  unusual  one.  It  really  means  that 
if  an  Association  for  Federation),  signs  an  agreement 
it  binds  all  the  minor  bodies  (or  associations),  within 
that  Association  to  terms  expressed  in  the  agreement — 
although  there  may  be  an  arrangement  between  a 
minor  body  and  the  main  body  (Association  or  Federa- 
tion), to  act  in  certain  cases  on  their  own  initiative.  No 
doubt  this  will  put  a  good  many  thinking  and  may 
cause  some  associations  to  put  their  "house  in  order". 
It  was  really  a  clever  piece  of  work  for  the  paper 
workers  to  discover  this  flaw  in  their  Master's  af- 
filiation and  combination  of  associations  and  credit 
should  be  given  where  credit  is  due. 


Wall  Paper  Improving 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  presented  a  very 
satisfactory  report  this  week  and  evei'ything  points 
to  the  foot  that  business  is  improving.  A  dividend  of 
10  p.c.  on  the  ordinary  shares  (of  which  4  p.c.  interim 
dividend  has  already  been  paid),  has  been  recommend- 
ed and  5  p.c.  dividend  on  the  deferred  shares.  No  less 
then  £100,000  has  been  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund 
and   £114,696   is   carried    forward 

The  Pulp  Situation 

Sellers  of  chemical  pulps  report  that  the  market  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  firm  and  buyers  are  beginning 
to  consider  their  position  in  relation  to  prices.  Ground- 
wood  supplies  are  none  too  plentiful  and  quotations 
for  prospective  buyers  are  showing  enhanced  prices. 

The  lock-out  in  Sweden  and  the  weather  conditions 
in  Norway  are  affecting  the  British  market  in  regard 
to  supplies  and  prices.  There  is  a  feeling  that  prices 
for  the  next  six  or  eight  months  will  be  hardened  con- 
siderably and  consumers  are  not  pleased  with  the  out- 
look. 

At  present  quotations  in  London  are  in  or  about  as 
follows : — ■ 

Bleached  sulphite.  (No.  1)  £233^;  Easy  bleaching, 
£16;  Sulphite  newsprint  (strong),  £141^4;  unbleached 
soda  (No  1),  £15;  Soda  Kraft,  £14;  groundwood 
(promp  delivery)  £5%  and  for  forward  delivery  £51'2 ; 
groundwood  (di\v)  £101/0  for  prompt  only. 
Of  course,  the  lock-out  in  Sweden  is  not  settled  yet. 
j\dvantage  is  taken  of  it  to  push  prices  up  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  part  of  Scandinavians  and  to  read  some 
reports  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Norway 
and  Sweden  were  the  only  two  countries  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  Meantime,  the  Brit- 
ish mills  have  fair  supplies  to  go  on  with,  thanks  to 
Canada,  Finland,  Germany,  and  the  supplies  trickling 
in  from  Scandinavian  sources.  Sweden  is  suffering 
<  onsiderably  from  the  strike,  but  that  is  their  own  con- 
cern. They  want  a  little  more  edification  in  the 
policy  of  the  round  table  conference,  which  is  a  great 
thing  and  a  great  elixir  to  alleviate  grievances.  To  be 
candid,  only  those  who  hold  contracts  for  pulp  in 
Sweden  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  strike. 

Considering  that  the  strike  was  in  progress  during 
February  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  falling-off  in 
pulp  supplies — it  was  a  short  month  of  working  days — 
was  not  so  great  when  compared  with  January  sup- 
plies.    The  figures  for  tonnages  from  all  sources  are . 

Jany.  Fehy. 

Pulp— All  Kinds 79,862  51,391 

This  makes  a  difference  of  28,471  tons.  The  supplies 
from  Sweden  in  January  were  at  the  lowest  39,000 
tons.  But  the  51,391  tons  received  from  all  countries 
compares  favourably  with  20,167  tons  received  in  Feby. 
1922  and  32,609  tons  in  Feby.  1921. 

The  Paper  Industry 

The  recent  impetus  the  paper  industry  received  has 
enabled  settlers  to  stabilise  prices  somewhat.  There 
is,  however,  an  enormous  amount  of  "collar  work"  to 
be  done  to  push  up  the  export  figures  and  develop  a 
home  demand.  Recent  disputes  in  the  mills  are  now 
ended  happily  for  all. 

The  export  figures  for  February  are  as  follows  com- 
pared with  January. 

January     February 
Paper  and  Boards  (cwts) ....  335,271  385,978 
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Proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    CHEMICAL    AND 
PHYSICAL  STANDARDS 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Cameron  to  present  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Physical  Standards. 

MR.  E.  P.  CAMERON:  A  literature  study  was  undertaken 
by  your  Committee  to  obtain  a  compilation  on  the  worii  prev- 
iously done  on  the  Strength  Testing  of  Pulp.  This  study  has 
opened  out  a  long  list  of  points  to  be  investigated  and  it  was 
the  decision  of  your  Committee  to  work  from  there  to  the 
end  before  tackling  preliminary  disintegration,  beating,  etc. 
To  this  end  the  work  carried  out  during  the  year  has  been 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  variables  affecting  the  strength  of 
the  test  sheet  from  the  time  it  is  formed  until  the  test  is 
completed. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Mr.  Cameron  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  he  has  tried  to 
get  some  of  his  members  to  do  little  of  the  work,  too.  In  this 
he  has  not  succeeded.  I  know  it  because  I  am  one  of  his 
members.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  Committee  is  going 
ahead,  or,  at  least,  Mr.  Cameron  is  going  ahead  with  the 
work  and  he  has  a  very  good  and  a  very  complete  program 
laid  out.  He  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Before 
we  do  anything  else  with  this  report  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany signed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Bryan,  their  sales  manager,  which 
is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  work  of  this  Committee  and  It 
might  be  well  for  the  Committee  to  take  it  under  advisement. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"East  Angus,  Que..  Dec.  26.  1922. 
Mr.  Edward  Beck,   Secretary, 

Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association, 
Montreal,   Que. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  manufacturing  Container  Board  we  notice  quite  a 
variation  in  test,  whether  testing  from  one  side  of  the 
Board  or  the  other.  We  believe  there  has  been  some 
discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  American  Technical 
Association,  but  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to 
which  is  the  correct  method. 

We  wonder  if  you  could  not  bring  it  up  in  the  Cana- 
dian Technical  Section  for  discussion.  You  can  see  if 
we  get  an  order  for  85  Test  Board  we  test  it  one  way 
and  get  an  average  of  over  85,  while  the  user  tests  the 
Board  on  the  other  side  and  gets  on  average  of  under 
85,  there  is  a  chance  for  argument. 
Thanking  you, 

Yours  truly. 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited. 

R.  H.  Bryan.  Sales  Manager." 
I  think  this  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Chemical  and  Physical  Standards.  Has  anyone  any 
suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
as  to  which  side  of  the  board  you  should  take?  If  not.  we 
shall  leave  this  to  the  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Physical 
Standards.  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee? 

MR.  BEIQUE:    I  move  the  adoption  of   the  report. 
MR.   WARDLE:    I  will    second    that   motion. 
Motion   agreed   to. 

REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ABSTRACTS  AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Abstracts  and   Publications. 

MR.  J.  N.  STEPHENSON:  You  will  find  this  report  on  page 
27  of  the  reprint  you  have  in  your  hands.  (The  report  ap- 
peared in  the   "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  on  February   1.) 

I  think  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had  all  the 
papers  printed  for  distribution  before  the  meeting  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  those  who  liave  prepared  the  papers 
upon  the  help  which  they  have  given  us  in  this  respect.  We 
appreciate  it  very  much.  Next  year  I  hope  the  papers  will 
come  in  a  little  earlier  so  that  they  can  be  mailed  to  the 
members  before  the  meeting. 

Another  point  that  the  Committee  wants  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  that  the  last  forms  of  the  Year  Book  for  1922 
are  now  in  the  press  and  these  will  be  mailed  to  the  members 
from  the  Secretary's  office.  In  regard  to  the  Tear  Book,  If 
any  of  you  have  had  advances  In  your  positions,  or  changed 


your  positions  or  addresses,  or  got  married,  or  changed  your 
names  or  anything  of  that  sort,  please  send  your  corrections 
to  the  Secretary  so  that  the  Y'ear  Book  for  1923  may  be  cor- 
rect and  absolutely  up  to   date. 

I  forgot  to  make  the  point  In  regard  to  the  reprinting  of 
abstracts  in  the  form  of  the  Abstracts  Bulletin  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section.  Abstracts  have  been  printed  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  pages  a  week  during  the  past  year;  altogether 
something  like  140  pages  of  abstracts  have  been  printed,  they 
have  been  reprinted  in  bulletin  form  and  the  Secretary  is 
distributing  them  to  the  members.  Some  of  the  members 
feel  that  they  are  not  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  service 
because  the  abstracts  on  beating  sulphite  pulp  and  digester 
linings  or  whatever  you  may  want,  are  distributed  throughout 
the  year  and  the  suggestion  has  been  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  instead  of  reprinting  the  four  pages  per  week  in 
16-page  form  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  hold  all  the  ab- 
stracts for  six  months  and  then  make  one  large  issue  so  as 
to  have  all  the  abstracts  on  beating,  forestry,  paper  machine 
wires,  etc.,  given  in  groups.  I  would  like  to  hear  any  discus- 
sion you  might  have  to  offer  on  that  point  or  upon  any  point 
you  might  wish  to  bring  up.  We  want  to  give  the  industry 
the  best  possible  service  and  if  a  bulletin  does  not  answer 
the  needs  of  the  members  we  want  to  know  it.  We  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  Chairman  of  the  Brit- 
ish Technical  Section,  who  was  here  recently,  and  his  idea 
was  that  instead  of  printing  all  of  our  abstracts  we  should 
simply  print  the  title  and  the  place  where  the  original  article 
appears.  Certain  members  do  not  approve  of  that  idea;  they 
want  the  whole  of  the  abstracts  reprinted.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  members  think  the  Abstracts  Bulletin  is 
worth  anything  at  all.  If  it  is  unnecessary  or  of  no  use,  it  is 
a  waste  of  money  to  go  on  printing  it.  But  if  it  is  of  use, 
or  if  we  can  make  it  more  useful,  please  let  us  know  how  so 
that  we  can  meet  your  wishes. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Will  some 
one  kindly  give  Mr.  Stephenson  the  information  he  desires  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  bulletin  and  state  whether  he  finds 
it  of  use  in  his  work  or  whether  we  should  discontinue  if.' 
Will  those  who  are  in  favor  of  continuing  the  bulletin  kindly 
manifest  it  by  raising  their  hands? 

The  vote  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
bulletin. 

MR.  BRYANT:  It  seems  that  we  all  want  it.  How  many 
would  like  it  to  be  changed  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Stephenson 
suggests;   that  is  by  grouping  the  subects. 

The  meeting  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  making  the 
change. 

MR.  BRYANT:  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee? 

DR.  BATES:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Ab- 
stracts and  Publications  have  been  pretty  faithful  in  their 
rather  tedious  work  and  I  believe  the  Technical  Section  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stephenson  particularly. 

With  regard  to  the  abstracts,  we  receive  the  current  ab- 
stracts in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  my  opinion  is 
that  we  might  well  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  col- 
lection in  permanent  form  rather  than  have  them  issued 
every  six  months  or  at  shorter  periods.  I  think  that  if  they 
could  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  systematic  form 
they  would  be  very  useful. 

There  is  one  item  that  has  been  overlooked.  The  Chairman 
has  urged  that  if  we  have  any  papers  ready  during  the  year 
we  might  turn  them  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Abstracts  and  Publications  for  publication  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  as  publications  of  the  Technical  Section.  If 
members  would  prepare  reports  of  interesting  work  without 
waiting  for  regular  meetings,  we  would  all  gain  by  the  dis- 
semination of  this   information. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Dr.  Bates  is  quite  right  in  regard  to  papers. 
We  receive  very  few  papers  from  the  members  of  the  Section 
for  publication  in  our  official  organ,  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  and  we  have  not  been  flooded  with  papers  from 
members  for  presentation  at  our  meeting.  In  fact,  for  this 
meeting,  there  was  only  one  unsolicited  paper  from  a  member 
of  the  Section  and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  there  is 
only  one  other  paper  by  a  member  of  the  Section;  we  have 
to  go  outside  for  the  rest.  Another  point  is  that  the  exe- 
cutive committee  are  not  getting  suggestions  from  the  nMm- 
bers  of  the  Section  as  to  how  to  carry  on  the  work.  I  ratbev 
hesitate  to  say  It  but  the  fact  is  that  the  work  of  the  Sections 
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is  being  carried  on  by  about  20  per  cent  of  its  members.  I 
liope  that  the  members  will  cooperate  by  offering  suggestions 
to  the  executive  and  making  contributions  in  the  form  of 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  and  to  be  published 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
you  can  all  have  a  part  in  the  work  and  add  greatly  to  the 
usefulness   of   the   Section. 

MR.  T.  J.  KEENAN:  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
abstracts  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  and  I  have  found 
for  the  most  part  that  abstracts  as  published  are  not  always  ' 
satisfactory.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  publish  the  abstracts 
in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
issue  an  index  of  the  author's  names  and  titles.  You  can 
give  the  original  references  and  index  numbers  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  or  other  journals.  Then,  anyone  wishing 
to  look  up  the  complete  article  would  have  the  reference  in 
convenient  form.  That  would  do  away  with  the  expense  of 
publishing  a  long  synopsis  of  the  article. 

DR.  BATES:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Abstracts  and  Publications  be   adopted. 

MR.  WARDLE:    I   second  the  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Translation    of   Text    Books    into    French 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  copies 
of  the  French  arithmetic,  first  two  lessons  and  also  the  syl- 
labus in  French.  I  have  them  here  and  will  be  glad  to  let  you 
see  them.  I  may  say  that  in  several  of  the  mills  the  work 
has  been  interrupted,  due  to  the  fact  that  Volumes  III,  IV 
and  V.  are  not  provided  for  as  to  their  translation  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Technical  Section  will  back  up  the  desire  of 
these  mills  to  be  provided  with  educational  facilities  by  ask- 
ing that  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Art  may  be 
authorized  to  make  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  the 
other  volumes  so  that  all  the  men  in  the  industry  can  be 
provided  with  a  complete  course  in  French.  That  is  their 
desire.  That  point  is  all  the  more  important  at  the  present 
time  because,  as  you  know,  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  schools  in 
pulp  and  paper  making  particularly  for  the  French  speaking 
employees  so  that  they  may  have  every  advantage  that  is 
accorded  to  the  English  speaking  employees.  They  cannot 
very  well  teach  the  subjects  without  the  text  books  and  the 
only  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  arrange  for  the 
translation  of  the  complete  work.  If  such  a  resolution  were 
adopted  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities and  of  the  Institute  in  helping  them  to  provide  the 
necessary  text   books. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Do  you  wish  to  instruct  the  organization 
that  is  handling  this  educational  work  to  translate  the  other 
volumes  into  Fi-ench?  Mr.  Stephenson,  would  you  like  to  have 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  that  matter?  Do  you  require  an 
expression  from  the   Section  in  order  to  go  ahead? 

MR.   STEPHENSON:    Not   necessarily. 

MR.  COUTURE:  There  is  just  one  question  in  regard  to 
the  translation  of  these  volumes  into  French  that  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  If  you  translate 
these  last  three  volumes,  which  are  highly  technical,  into  the 
French  language,  practically  none  of  the  French  Canadians 
in  the  mills  will  understand  them.  I  can  talk  with  a  certain 
amount  of  experience.  I  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  French 
journals  and  I  know  that  when  I  started  reading  them  I  un- 
derstood only  about  half  of  them  and  it  is  only  by  hard 
work  that  I  was  able  to  understand  them  at  all,  I  am  not 
putting  myself  forward  as  a  highly  educated  per.son  but  I  am 
a  professional  m.-in;  and  yet  when  I  took  up  these  French 
journals  I  was  hard  put  to  it  to  understand  a  lot  of  the  terms. 
If  you  translate  these  last  three  books  into  French  it  means 
that  you  will  require  to  educate  the  French  Canadians  in  the 
mills  to  understand  them. 

MR.  BRYANT:  There  is  no  use  spending  money  in  trans- 
lating these  books  if  the  men  are  not  going  to  understand 
them. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  We  started  in  to  canvas  at  a  certain 
mill,  we  had  two  students  enrolled  and  eighteen  good  pros- 
pects, but  when  the  manager  of  the  mill  learned  that  arrange- 
ments had  not  been  made  for  translation  he  said,  "You  will 
have  to  stop  because  these  men  only  know  French,  they  are 
living  in  a  French  town,  working  for  a  French  company  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  learn  English  simply  to 
study  these  three  volumes  of  the  text  books.  If  you  do  not 
translate  them  into  French  these  men  cannot  take  the  course." 


The  translator  who  is  doing  our  work  is  a  man  who  has  had 
mill  experience  in  a  Quebec  mill  and  his  idea  was  that  in 
translating  he  would  use  the  name  of  the  machine  that  was 
used  in  the  mill  and  put  the  correct  French  equivalent,  if 
there  is  any,  in  parenthesis,  so  that  a  man  would  get  a  true 
impression  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  used.  He  would 
know  a  deckle  by  the  name  "deckle"  or  a  lap  by  the  name 
of  "lap",  if  these  are  the  terms  that  he  is  using  in  his  work 
in   the   mill. 

MR.  BEIQUE:  In  the  literature  of  the  industry  we  have 
Belgian  and  French  publications  and  when  they  refer  to  a 
piece  of  machinery  by  the  French  name  they  give  us  also  the 
English  expression.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  translation 
of  these  volumes;  do  you  think  that  that  plan  should' be 
followed? 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  My  idea  is  that  the  English  expres- 
sion  should   be   attached    to   the   translation. 

MR.  WARDLE:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Stephenson  is  simply 
asking  for  authorisation;  he  is  not  asking  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion to  spend  any  money. 

MR.  BRYANT:    That  is  all. 

MR.  WARDLE:   I  do  not  think  we  should  object  to  that. 

MR.  BRYANT:  In  the  last  analysis  the  Institute  is  going 
to  pay  the  bill,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Steplienson  is  simply 
asking  for  our  approval.  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  Tech- 
nical Section  should  give  that  approval.  It  is  up  to  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  to  find  out  whether 
this  translation  will  be  of  any  advantage  or  not.  We  will  not 
go   any  further  with   that  subject  just  now. 

There  was  no  objection   to   this   authorization. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT  BOOKS 

MR.  BRYANT:  Mr.  Carruthers,  has  the  Text  Book  Com- 
mittee any  report  to  make? 

MR.  CARRUTHERS:  We  tried  to  save  a  little  time  by  in- 
corporating our  report  in  the  general  report  of  the  Educa- 
tion  Committee. 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on   Drying   Paper. 

REPORT  ON  DRYING  PAPER 

MR.  WARDLE:  The  Committee  on  Drying  Paper  has  only 
progress  to  report.  We  hope  to  have  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Warner  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  we  are  then  going  to  present  a  list  of  the  items 
of  information  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  in  relation  to  the 
dryer  section  of  a  paper  machine  when  making  a  test.  The 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  paper  last  fall  at  Detroit.  They  are 
working  on  the  same  problems  and  I  would  recommend  that 
a  permanent  standing  committee  be  appointed  by  the  new 
Chairman  to  work  as  closely  as  it  can  with  the  gentlemen  on 
the  American  Committee  and  get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible on  this  important  subject.  Everybody  is  interested  In 
drying.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  we  arc 
making  tissue,  writting,  news  or  board,  we  are  all  interested 
in  drying  and  that  is  one  of  the  few  points  that  we  can  all 
meet  on. 

MR.  ANDERSON:  I  beg  to  move  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee   on  Drying  be   adopted. 

MR.   SHIPMAN:    I   second   the   motion. 
Motion  agreed   to. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  will  now  appoint  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  and  Council  for 
the  coming  year,  and,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval  I  will 
appoint  on  that  Committee  Messrs.  Anderson,  Stephenson  and 
Carruthers.     They  will   report  back  to  the   Section.  • 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR   MEMBERSHIP 

MK.  BRYANT:  Under  the  head  of  "Unfinished  Business" 
we  have  an  amendment  to  the  By-laws  that  was  proposed 
last  year.  I  will  read  from  the  Minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting: 

"At  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  Program  Mr.  J. 
N.  Stephenson  moved  to  amend  paragraphs  3  and  6  of 
Article  111  of  the  By-laws  relating  to  the  qualifications 
for  membership  by  deleting  the  words  'not  engaged  In 
selling  materials  or  supplies.'  Mr.  John  S.  Bates  se- 
conded the  motion.  Mr.  Shipman  moved  in  amendment 
that   the  motion   lie   over  until   the   next   meeting.      Mr. 
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Wardle  seconded  the  amendment  and  the  amendnent 
was  agx'eed  to." 
Now  this  amendment  to  paragraphs  3  and  5  ot  Article  111 
of  the  By-laws  comes  up.  Paragraphs  3  and  5  read  as  follows: 
"3.  A  member  shall  be  28  years  of  age,  or  over,  and 
shaJl  have  a  technical  education  at  least  equivalent  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  Practical  Ex'perience  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  shall  entitle  him  to  full 
membership.  He  shall  have  been  actively  engaged  for  at 
least  five  years  and  shall  have  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion for  at  least  three  years:  (1)  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  or  paper,  or  products  closely  related  thereto;  (2) 
in  a  scientific  institution  relating  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry;  or  (3)  as  a  consulting  engineer  or  chemist, 
or  assistant  thereto  in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper, 
not  engaged  in  selling  materials  or  supplies." 

"5.  A  junior  member  shall  be  21  years  of  age,  or  over, 
and  shall  have  a  technical  education  at  least  equivalent 
to   a   Bachelor   of   Science    degree.     He   shall   be   actively 
engaged:    (1)    in    the   manufacture   of   pulp   or   paper,   or 
products   closely   related    thereto;    or    (2)    in    a    scientific 
institution   relating   to   the   pulp   and   paper   industry;    or 
(3)    as    a    consulting    engineer    or    chemist,    or    assistant 
thereto   in   the   field   of  pulp   and   paper,   not   engaged    in 
selling  materials  or   supplies." 
Is  there  any   discussion  on  this  proposed  amendment? 
MR.    SHIPMAN:    This   motion,    made    last    year,    was    post- 
poned as  the  result  of  an  amendment  which   I  moved  at  that 
time  and  I  moved  it  because,  while  I  instinctively  was  against 
the  proposal  and  wished  to   have   some  time   to   think   it   over, 
I  believed   that  a  great  many   of  the  members   preferred   then 
not  to  vote  either  one  w^ay  or  the  other.     I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood  in  what  I  say.     I  do  not  think  or  say  anything 
derogatory   to   selling  organiations   or   salesmen,   but  this   Sec- 
tion,   if    we    threw    the    membership    open    widely,    might    be 
changed   very    materially   in    its    aspect.      We    are    a    Technical 
Section,  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.     I  grant 
you   that   a   large   majority   of   the   salesmen    to-day   are   tech- 
nical  men   and   could   add   very   materially   to   the   interest   and 
usefulness  ot  our  meetings  but  there  is  also   the  liability  that 
there    might    be    certain    individuals    who    would    be    more    in- 
terested in  selling  goods  than  they  would  be  in  promoting  the 
technical    aspect    of    our    Section    work    and    of    our    industry. 
Therefore    I    think    we    would    be    making    a    dangerous    move 
and  one  liable  to  cause,  if  not  trouble,  at  least  an  undesirable 
change   in   the  trend   of  the   growth   of   the   Technical   Section. 
After   thinking   this   matter  over   since   this   motion   was   made 
a  year  ago,  I  wish   to  say  that  I  am  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  saying  anything 
derogatory    to    salesmen    in    general.      But    the    salesmen    h.ive 
their  organization  and  let  us  technical  men  have  our  organiza- 
tion.    These  meetings  are  not  held  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
selling  organizations  to  get  contact  for  selling  purposes,  that  is 
not  the  purpose.     There  are  places  and  times  for  such  things 
but  this   is  not  one   of  them  and   I   am   afraid   it   may   tend   in 
that  direction  if  we  should  change  these  by-laws  as  proposed. 
MR.   CARRUTHERS:    I   understand   that   the   T.   A.   P.   P.   1. 
have   opened   their   organization    to    salesmen.      We    have   the 
T.   A.    P.    P.    I.    represented    here,    it    would    be    interesting    to 
have   an    expression    of   opinion   from   some    of   their   members 
present. 

MR.  MaclS'AUGHTON:  I  rise  with  a  little  reluctance  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  subject  that  is  being  discussed,  and 
the  way  one  looks  at  it  has  something  to  do  with  it  be- 
cause one's  opinions  are  very  largely  influenced  by  his  point 
of  view.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  has  said,  that  the  Tech- 
nical Association  admit  as  members  those  who  .are  engaged 
in  selling  something  as  well  as  those  who  are  engaged  in 
technical  work  in  a  paper  mill.  Nevertheless,  when  an  appli- 
cation comes  in  the  Executive  Committee  exercises  its  dis- 
cretion and  scrutinises  the  individual  as  well  as  his  technical 
training  and  experience  and  his  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
value  of  the  Association.  I  would  say  that  under  a  different 
Executive  Committee,  and  taking  a  different  view  as  to  the 
character  of  the  membership,  the  results  would  materially 
differ  but  so  far  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  difficulty 
at  all  from  that  standpoint.  Since  I  went  to  New  York  I 
have  had  some  criticism  —  constructive  criticism  —  as  to  the 
activity  of  some  of  the  sales  engineers  in  the  Technical  As- 
sociation. Opinions  always  differ  and  it  is  well  that  they 
should  differ.  An  Association  in  which  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  is  likely  to  be  a  rather  cut-and-dried  proposition 
and  one  which  does  not  amount  to  much.  I  believe  personnally, 
and  I  am  supported  by  a  great   number  of  the  men  in  active 


charge  of  the  Technical  Association  In  that  view,  that  up  to 
the  present  there  has  been  no  detriment  to  the  Association 
by  having  men  as  members  who  are  selling  something.  The 
attitude  which  I,  and  those  who  agree  with  me,  take  Is  that 
the  Technical  Association  is  as  near  as  possible  an  engineering 
society  and  that  the  same  ethics  should  apply.  You  will 
notice  that  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
or  other  similar  organizations  care  has  to  be  exercised  and 
that  sometimes  the  powers  of  the  governing  body  have  to  be 
employed  to  keep  the  activities  of  salesmen  in  their  proper 
channels.  There  are  men  who  are  so  thoroughly  trained  In 
salesmanship  that  if  they  were  in  a  Methodist  prayer  meet- 
ing and  they  were  called  upon  to  lead  in  prayer  they  would 
say  that  before  they  felt  that  it  was  proper  to  address  the 
Almighty  they  would  take  a  few  minutes  to  say  something 
about  the  material  they  were  selling.  That  is  the  thing  that 
Mr.  Shipman  and  others  are  exorcised  about.  A  man  of  that 
character,  with  the  well  known  ethics  of  the  Engineering 
Association,  would  be  put  in  his  place  and  a  few  examples 
of  men  being  put  in  their  places  would  be  ample  warning  to 
others  who  might  be  inclined  to  follow  the  same  tactiCB. 
There  are,  connected  with  Technical  Associations,  men  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  whose  activities  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  on  absolutely 
ethical  grounds  than  the  activities  of  a  great  many  men  who 
are  engaged  in  making  paper.  If  a  man  who  is  an  engineer 
selling  electrical  machinery  or  ventilating  machinery,  or  spe- 
cial machinery  for  paper  mill  work  presents  a  paper  or  enters 
into  a  discussion  on  purely  technical  lines  and  does  not  ad- 
vertise his  own  company  or  machine  that  is  satisfactory  to 
me  and  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  most  engineering 
organizations.  Why  should  it  not  be?  Absolutely  the  only  ben- 
efit of  his  getting  into  the  Association  is  that  he  is  recognized 
as  being  an  engineer.  While  I  do  not  desire  to  influence 
anybody  here,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  fear  is  rather  over- 
emphasised and  that  any  difficulty  that  may  be  anticipated 
can  very  well  be  taken  care  of  by  the  exercise  of  a  proper 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  that  has  to  pass  upon 
the  applications. 

MR.  SHIPAIAN:  I  would  just  like  to  say  in  response  to  Mr. 
MacNaughton's  remarks  that  I  consider  it  possible  for  a 
salesman  to  come  into  our  meeting  here  at  our  request  and 
give  us  a  talk  relative  to  the  particular  material  which  he 
sells.  We  had  an  instance  of  that  one  or  two  years  ago  In 
connection  with  the  Harland  Drive  and  we  listened  to  an  ad- 
mirable paper.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  make  any 
such  change  in  the  By-laws  as  is  proposed  in  order  to  get 
salesmen  to  give  us  such  papers. 

MR.  WARDLE:  I  seconded  Mr.  Shipman's  amendment  last 
year  and  he  has  spoken  my  mind  better  than  I  could  do  It 
myself.  Apparently  our  two  hearts  still  beat  as  one  on  the 
subject.  However,  if  the  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment I  am  not  going  to  get  peeved  about  it.  How  would  it 
do,  in  order  to  get  the  sense  of  the  entire  Section,  to  submit 
the  question   to  the  membership  in  a  circular  letter? 

MR.  SHIPMAN:  The  time  is  getting  on  so  that  we  have  lost 
a  great  many  of  those  who  were  present  in  the  morning.  I 
think  that  this  question  is  such  an  important  one  that  we 
should  not  act  on  a  majority  vote  given  either  for  or  against 
with  the  number  of  members  who  are  here  at  the  present 
lime.  1  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  having  every  member  of 
the  Section  vote  on  this  question  and  therefore  it  would  have 
to  be   done  probably   by  mail. 

MR.  BRYANT:    I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

MR.  J.  N.  STEPHENSON:  Having  been  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  first  place,  that  suggestion  appeals  to  me 
very  much  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  fair  way  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  because  members  who  are  not  here,  I  am  certain. 
have  a  right  to  have  their  views  recorded  on  a  question  of  this 
kind.  In  order  that  we  may  have  both  sides  of  the  question 
before  us  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  paragraph  4  of  Article 
111   reads: 

"4.  An   associate   member  shall   be  28  years  of  age,  or 
over,  and   shall  have  been   actively  engaged  for  at   least 
five    years,    and    shall    have    held    a   responsible    position 
such   as   a   superintendent   of   a   plant   for   at   least   three 
years  in   the  manufacture  of  pulp   or  paper,   or  products 
closely  related  thereto." 
Apparently  then  that  clause  admits  men  in  allied  industries 
as  associate  members  of  the  Technical   Section.     The  question 
has   been    raised    as   to   whether   that    privilege    should    be    ex- 
tended  to  admit  men  who  are  not    28  years  of  age  and  those 
who    are    28    years    of    age    to    full    membership.      Perhaps    an 
associate  membership  is  all  that  is  required.     Mr.  MacNaugh- 
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ton's  remailcs  would  seem  to  indicate  that.  Is  that  so?  But 
there  is  a  little  difference  of  opinion  between  the  organiza- 
tion for  which  he  speaks  and  ours.  The  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  is  a 
more  independent  organizaUon.  They  are  an  Independent  as- 
sociation; we  are  not  an  association,  we  are  a  Section  or 
group  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  and  we  ^re  answer- 
able for  our  actions  to  the  parent  body.  We  get  some  sup- 
port, more  or  less  according  to  our  needs,  but  our  require- 
ments are  alwavs  met  from  the  Association  when  we  have  to 
ask  assistance  from  it.  I  simply  bring  these  two  points  to  your 
attention;  they  may  possibly  be  incorporated  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  motion  to  the  members. 

MR  BRYANT:  Article  IV  admits  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  closely  related  to  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  but  It  is  more  or  less  of  a  technical  provision. 
It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "products  closely 
related  to  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and   paper." 

DR.  BATES:  "Products"  means  products  and  not  machines. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  interpretation. 

iMR.  BRYANT:  I  think  that  is  true.  Were  the  question  put 
up  to  the  Executive  Council  I  do  not  think  it  would  interpret 
it  in  any  other  way.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  would 
you  make  a   motion   Mr.   Wardle? 

MR.  WARDLE:  I  would  move  that  providing  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  By-laws,  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  sub- 
mit this  proposed  amendment  of  Article  111,  paragraphs  3 
and  5.  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  Section  by  letter 
ballot. 

MR.    STEPHENSON:    I   second    the   motion. 

Motion  agreed   to. 

NEW    BUSINESS   —   STUDENT    ESSAYS 

MR.  BRY'ANT:  We  now  come  to  New  Business.  One  thing 
that  should  come  under  this  heading  is  the  matter  of  student 
essays.  As  you  know,  we  did  not  provide  for  the  recognition 
of  essays  by  the  awarding  of  prizes  this  year  but  two  very 
good  essays  were  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Section 
and  they  are  so  good  that  I  feel  these  students  should  be  en- 
couraged in  some  way  or  other.  One  form  of  recognition  that 
has  been  suggested  is  the  publication  of  these  essays  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Section,  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine.  As  an  additional  prize  for  these  essays,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  present  these  young  men  with  a 
complete  set  of  the  text  books.  What  do  you  wish  to  do 
about   this? 

MR.    CARRUTHERS:    The    encouragement    of    these    essays 
is  just  as  important  now  as  it  was  last   year.     The  presenta- 
tion  of   text   books   would    involve   less    expense,    would   be    of 
greater   advantage   to    the    recipients    and    would    probably    be 
more  highly  appreciated  by  them  than   if  the  recognition  took 
the  form  of  a  money  gift.     I  would  favor  the  idea  of  present- 
ing these  young  men  with  text  books  and  am  pleased  to  move; 
"That  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion place   at  the  disposal   of   the   Secretary   two   sets  of 
text   books   for  presentation   to   the   successful   essayists 
in  this   competition." 
MR.   STEPHENSON:    I   beg   to   second   the   motion. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

(To   be   continued) 


Institute   Items 


HE  WANTS  TO  GET  AT 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  General  Superintendent  of  a  Cana- 
dian mill. 

"The  first  shipment  of  my  work  has  been  received 
and  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  worlv  on  it.'' 


GUGGENHEIMS  TO  MAKE  NEWSPRINT 

The  Guggenheims  are  about  to  enter  the  newsprint 
industry,  according  to  a  report  circulating  in  New 
Yoi-k.  Having  partly  liquidated  their  interests  in  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Co.  and  in  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company,  the  copper  magnates  plan  to 
devote  their  capital  and  energy  to  the  development  of 
a  new  newsprint  manufacturing  organization.  This 
new  organization  is  to  be  based  uiion  the  business  of  a 
small  American  newsprint  i)lant  already  in  operation 
and  may,  it  is  reported,  later  include  several  Canadian 
I)lants.  The  copper  magnates  are  understood  to  have 
already  purchased  the  American  plant  and  to  have  sev- 
eral possible  Canadian  jjurchases  in  view.  Sufficient 
capital  is  to  be  put  into  the  new  enterprise  to  make  it 
one  of  the  leading  paper  making  organizations  of  the 
country.  The  Guggenheims  are  worth  in  the  vicinity 
of  $500,000,000;  obviously  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  their  proposed  organization  a  leader. 


A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  THRIFT 

By  S.  W.  STRAUS,  President  American  Society 
for  Thrift 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  value 
of  enthusiasm,  and,  while  we  must  not  under  estimate  its 
place  in  our  personal  lives  or  in  our  business  activities, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  Goethe's  observa- 
tion, that  "enthusiasm  is  of  the  greatest  value,  when  we 
are  not  carried  away  by  it." 

Even  in  the  matter  of  saving  there  is  such  a  thing  as  be- 
ing carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  The  miser  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  In  order  to  save  and  get  ahead  steadily 
it  is  vital  that  we  always  keep  our  feet  on  the  solid  ground 
of  prudence. 

To  be  effective,  saving  must  be  continuous.  The  per- 
son who  pinches  and  saves  every  possible  penny  for  a 
short  time  and  then  gives  up  and  quits,  will  never  reach 
the  goal  of  independence  or  success.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
always  to  have  in  mind  the  matter  of  moderation.  Saving 
a  reasonable  amount  regularly  gives  ever  increasing  sta- 
bilization and  strength. 

When  we  are  strong  and  well  we  are  apt  to  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  matters  of  health.  Then  if  we  become 
ill  we  suddenly  become  greatly  interested  in  the  care  of 
our  physical  being  and  we  fee!  that  when  we  recover  we 
will  never  again  allow  ourselves  to  become  neglectful. 

It  is  the  same  way  regarding  financial  matters.  In  the 
vigor  of  youth  or  in  times  of  great  prosperity,  we  are  apt 
to  disregard  the  value  of  thrift.  We  drift  along  from 
day  to  day  and  year  to  year  without  making  preparations 
for  the  future.  Then  suddenly  some  misfortune  happens 
and  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  stern  realities  of 
financial  impairment.  Possibly  we  have  lost  our  position 
through  illness  or  perhaps  the  source  of  our  income  is 
unexpectedly  wiped  out.  Then  we  think  of  thrift  and 
make  up  our  minds  that  if  we  ever  become  prosperous 
again  we  shall  not  neglect  to  put  aside  a  portion  of  our 
earnings  for  the  future. 

Being  thrifty  does  not  mean  that  we  must  be  an  ex- 
tremist in  the  matter  of  saving  money  or  in  giving  up 
rightful  pleasures.  Cultivate  moderation.  Do  not  save 
to  the  point  of  being  a  miser,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
various  uplifting  elements  that  should  be  a  part  of  -our 
lives. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  use  moderation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pleasure  and  out  of  our  earnings  make  sure  that 
we  are  providing  for  the  lean  days  that  are  sure  to  come. 


Judging  From  Ads. 

Professor — "Can  anyone  tell  me  the  secret  of  Na- 
poleon's success?" 

Student — "I  suppose  he  took  a  correspondence  course 
in  something  or  other." 
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In  our  issue  of  March  8  we  printed  an  interview  with 
Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  on  his  trip  to  the  Orient  and  Aus- 
tralia. Those  impressions  of  Mr.  Smith  were  amplified 
in  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Montreal  Paper 
Club  held  on  :\Iarch  20  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  In  ad- 
dition to  relating  his  experience,  Mr.  Smith  expressed 
a  most  optimistic  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
Canadian  paper  trade,  both  as  to  domestic  demand  and 
export  business.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
future  of  the  paper  industry,  and  he  gave  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

IMr.  Edward  Beck  presided,  and  in  introducing  Mr. 
Smith,  declared  :  We  all  know  him.  We  all  esteem  him 
beyond  measure.  We  do  not  forget  the  enjoyable  out- 
ing we  had  last  summer  as  guests  of  his  company.  We 
are  indebted  to  him,  above  all  else,  for  his  outstanding 
example  as  a  believer  in  the  paper  industry,  and  as  one 
who  is  forever  devising  ways  and  means  for  promoting 
its  welfare  and  advancing  its  interests. 

Particularly  is  Mr.  Smith  an  inspiration  to  those  who, 
like  most  of  us  here,  are  concerned  in  the  marketing 
end  of  the  industry.  The  paper  trade,  like  others,  has 
its  difficult  times.  I  can  recall  one  or  two  such  per- 
iods during  even  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  ac- 
tively associated  with  it.  But  I  can  bear  witness  that, 
through  good  times  and  bad,  our  guest  is  one  of  those 
who  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  be  on  the  constructive 
side.  While  some  of  us  have,  in  the  past,  been  inclined 
to  give  way  before  temporary  handicaps,  to  see  only  the 
dark  side  of  the  cloud — to  talk  only  "blue  ruin,"  Mr. 
Smith,  and  a  few  others  like  him,  have  refused  to  be 
downcast.  He  and  they  have  looked  confidently  for- 
ward to  the  upward  turn  which  they  knew  was  bound 
to  come.  And,  better  still,  instead  of  waiting  with 
folded  hands,  for  business  to  recover,  they  have  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  have  done  something 
to  help  accelerate  the  process.  Mr.  Smith  has  shown 
his  confidence  by  going  aliead  and  expanding  his  plants 
and  getting  ready  for  the  active  business  era  that  in- 
variably follows  in  the  wake  of  depression.  And  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  his  good  .judgment  has  been  am- 
ply vindicated.  Whatever  he  may  have  to  say  to  ns  to- 
day, will,  we  may  be  sure,  be  pitched  in  an  optimistic 
key. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  has  recently 
returned  from  extensive  foreign  travels.  During  his 
absence,  he  visited  Japan,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
China,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  whether  his  original  purpose  was 
recreation  or  business,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  what- 
ever its  main  object,  Mr.  Smith  would  overlook  no  op- 
portunity of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Canada  and  of 
telling  whomsoever  he  might  meet,  whether  in  the  An- 
tipodes, or  in  the  Orient,  or  among  the  Fiji  Islanders, 
about  the  merits  of  Canadian-made  paper. 

And  it  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Canada  needs 
and  the  Canadian  paper  industry  needs,  all  of  that  kind 
of  missionary  effort  that  can  possibly  be  accorded 
them.  We  are  far  behind  some  other  countries  that 
might  be  mentioned  when  it  comes  to  commercial  prop- 
aganda abroad,  as  Jlr.  Smith  can  probably  testify  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observations.  We  have  got  to 
extend  our  markets  for  every  kind  of  commodity  we 
produce,  if  Canada  is  to  make  real  national  progress. 


Take  our  own  industry  as  a  case  in  point.  Our  i)ro- 
duction  capacity  is  already  over-extended  in  compar- 
ison with  the  domestic  demand  and  the  foreign  mar- 
kets normally  available  to  us.  We  have  increased  our 
output  of  newsprint  122%  since  1915,  while  the  domes- 
tic market  absorbs  less  than  12%  of  the  product.  The 
output  of  pulps  of  various  kinds  increased  127%  from 
1913  to  1920,  while  Canada  with  difficulty  is  able  to 
absorb  about  60%  of  the  product.  Our  present  output 
of  book  and  writing  papers  is  three  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  1917,  and  only  a  fraction  of  it,  so  far,  finds  a 
market  abroad.  The  domestic  demand  is  not  sufficient 
to  absorb  all  we  are  capable  of  producing.  Boards, 
buildings, wrapping  and  miscellaneous  papers  havd  also 
increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  domestic  requiie- 
ments.  To  keep  our  board  machines  in  constant  opera- 
tion would  require  foreign  markets  for  from  45  to  50% 
of  the  possible  output.  These  are  not  now^  available. 
Consequently,  our  board  machines  are  under  producing. 
Our  exports  of  book,  writing  and  miscellaneous  papers 
must  be  increased  in  the  very  near  future  or  expansion 
of  the  industry  will  stop. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith  stated  that  the  Japanese 
thought  a  great  deal  of  Canada,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  C.P.R.  which  they  believed  had  done  much  for  their 
country.  He  had  visited  some  of  the  Japanese  fac- 
tories, and  found  them  to  be  magnificent  plants.  Japan 
was  going  to  manufacture  good  goods — there  was  to  be 
a  change  in  this  direction.  The  men  and  women  were 
fine  workers,  and  received  a  very  low  wage.  The 
standard  of  living  there  was  steadily  being  raised,  and 
this  would  have  an  effect  on  the  cost  of  labour.  Japan 
was  desirous  of  increasing  the  business  with  Canada. 
He  was  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  from  commercial 
men  for  a  delegation  of  Canadian  manufactui-ers  and 
jtroducers  to  visit  Japan  this  fall,  and  this  would  be 
placed  before  the  Canadian  ^lanufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. He  was  of  the  opinion  that  great  benefit  would 
I'esiilt  from  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  The  del- 
egation would  be  the  first  of  its  kind  from  Canada.  He 
was  sure  that  there  were  opportunities  for  the  inter- 
change of  commodities. 

From  China  and  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Smith  visited 
Aiistralia,  which  he  described  as  a  very  fine  country.  He 
found  the  people  very  British  in  sentiment — but  lacking 
in  the  Empire  spirit.  The  Australian  people  were 
strongly  desirous  of  manufacturing  as  far  as  possible 
the  goods  they  required.  The  result  was  that  manufac- 
turers were  able  to  secure  almost  any  tariff  they 
wanted.  While  there  was  a  market  in  Australia  for 
Canadian  goods,  it  could  not  be  obtained  very  easily 
because  of  tariff  conditions.  With  regard  to  the  paper 
trade,  there  were  many  lines  the  Australian  people 
would  have  to  get  from  Canada.  The  people  were 
Irying  hard  to  manirfacture  paper,  but  they  were  hand- 
icapped by  lack  of  raw  material.  He  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  would  retard  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Smith  found  a  different  feeling  in  New  Zealand 
— they  appeared  to  understand  Canadians.  In  New 
Zealand,  Canada  was  treated  on  the  same  footing  as 
Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  tariffs.  A  considerable 
trade  had  been  built  up  between  Canada  and  New 
Zealand.  That  country  was  prosperous  and  in  his 
opinion  was  bound  to  go  ahead  faster  than  any  other 
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cduntry  in  the  world.  There  was  a  strong  labour  Gov- 
ernment. l)ut  matters  seemed  to  work  out  very  satLsfae- 
torily. 

After  tduehiiij;'  briefly  on  his  stay  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
and  the  Philiiiiiines,  Mr.  Smith  devoted  some  remai-ks 
to  the  outlook  for  the  (^auadian  paper  trade.  Mr.  Beck 
had  stated  that  the  speaker  was  an  optimist;  he  had 
always  been  one.  Canada  was  peculiarly  well  situated 
for  the  development  of  the  paper  industry.  He  had 
studied  the  different  countries  of  the  world  from  the 
imlji  and  paper  standpoint,  and  he  believed  tlmt  Can- 
ada had  srpater  advantajres  than  any  of  them.  The 
consumption  of  jiaper  was  bound  to  grow;  it  was  being 
used  more  extensively  than  ever  before.  Our  manufac- 
turers of  newsprint  and  other  grades  where  mass 
jiroduction  was  possible  had  shown  that  they  oould 
compete  successfully  with  the  whole  world.  In  other 
lines  of  jiajier  where  production  was  broken  uji.  and 
where  fads  and  fancies  had  to  be  studied,  the  problem 
was  more  difficult.  People  in  other  countries  had  their 
own  ideas  of  their  requirements  and  these  must  be 
catered  to — so  far  as  his  own  company  was  concerned 
an  effort  had  been  to  meet  the  requirements,  with  the 
result  that  the  company  had  been  fairly  successful  in 
building  up  an  export  trade.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
different  lines  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beck  could  find  mar- 
kets in  the  world  and  could  successfully  compete  pro- 
vided that  the  mills  could  give  what  the  purchasers 
wanted. 

There  were  few  places  outside  Canada  where  pvdp 
could  be  made.  A  pulp  mill  rcfpiired  immense  re- 
sources of  wood,  and  those  resources  had  been  taken 
up.  Alaska  had  been  mentioned,  but  the  supplies 
were  a  long  way  off.  The  industry  had  grown  to  such 
magnitude  that  raw  material  in  enormous  quantities 
was  essential,  together  with  power  and  coal.  For  the 
last  two  years  the  productioin  of  paper  exceeded  the 
demand  ;  but  the  demand  is  now  coming  up  and  over- 
taking it.  In  his  opinion  the  demand  for  the  next  two 
years  will  outstrip  production.  They  would,  he  be- 
lieved, find  a  stiff  demand  for  paper  with  a  higher  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  consequently  higher  selling 
prices.  Every  mill  he  knew  desired  to  get  prices  down 
in  order  to  increase  consumption,  but  he  was  satisfied 
tliat  the  cost  of  manufacturing  would  increase. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chair- 
man referred  to  the  speaker's  remarks  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  industry,  and  said  that  some  people 
s]ioke  as  if  Canada  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw 
mat(u-ials.  Our  mills  were,  however,  using  pulpwood 
at  such  a  rapid  rate,  the  loss  by  fire  was  so  serious,  and 
the  exports  of  pulpwood  so  large  that,  unless  means 
were  taken  to  replace  the  raw  material,  the  industry 
might  find  itself  up  against  a  wall.  One  could  not  draw 
uiion  a  reservoir  in  this  way  without  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  supply.  Our  growth  of  wood  Avas  not  commen- 
surate with  the  consuuii)tion.  Mr.  Beck  al.so  referred 
to  Mr.  Smith's  i-emarks  upon  giving  a  customer  what 
he  required,  and  declared  that  this  was  the  only  suc- 
cessful method  of  cultivating  an  export  trade. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  which  the  officers  will  be  elected.  Messrs.  Dyei-. 
P.  Bevens  and  Home  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
receive  nominations. 


SALESMEN  TO  EAT,  TALK  AND  DANCE 

I'nitcd  States  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississijipi, 
I)i-obalily  the  leading  orator  on  the  democratic  side  of 
the  Senate,  will  be  the  main  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper 
liulustry,  Tuesday  evening.  April  10.  The  program 
for  tlip  Salemen's  convention  in  the  forenoon  will  in 
cliidi'  two  speakers  on  salesmanship.  Dr.  Warner  M. 
Persons  of  the  Harvard  Committee  on  Economic  Re- 
search talking  on  "Recent  Developments  in  the  Paper 
Industry."  Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Rogers  of  New  York 
University,  a  specialist  on  salesmanship,  will  speak  on 
"The  Service  Factor  in  Selling." 

The  Salesmen's  Association  will  hold  a  forenoon 
meeting,  these  and  other  addresses  to  be  followed  by 
the  annual  business  meeting,  and  the  afternoon  will 
lie  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Paper  Industries  Exposi- 
tion. In  the  evening  the  sjieaking  ]irogram  will  be 
followed  by  the  annual  dancing  party,  which  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  salesmen  of  the  industry  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  ladies  who  accompany  their  hus- 
bands to  New  York  during  Paper  "Week. 


CHANGES  IN  DYESTTJFF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  Sandoz  Chemical  Works  of  Basle,  Switzerland, 
and  McArthur  Irwin,  Limited  of  Montreal,  are  an- 
nouncing that,  by  mutual  consent,  the  agency  which 
McArthur  Irwin,  Limited,  has  held  for  the  sale  of 
Sandoz  products,   is  now  terminated. 

The  Sandoz  Chemical  Works  has  opened  offices 
laboratories  and  ware  house  at  111  King  Street,  West, 
Toronto,  Out.,  and  has  already  received  a  consign- 
ment of  a  Avide  assm-tment  of  dyes  suitable  for  Cana- 
dian consumption. 

The  Sandoz  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  will  employ 
a  suitable  corps  of  technical  and  commercial  men, 
and  stands  ready  to  make  prompt  deliveries  and  to 
render  such  technical  service  as  Sandoz  furnishes  all 
over  the  ivorld. 

McArthur  Irwin,  Limited,  has  again  become  sole 
importers  of  the  dye  stuffs  manufactured  by  Actien- 
Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin-Fabrikation.  Berlin,  which 
dyes  they  distributed  prior  to  the  War.  In  addition, 
the  concern  also  becomes  sole  distributors  of  the  dye 
stuffs  manufactured  by  Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim- 
Elektron,  Frankfurt  a/M..  and  Chemische  Fabriken 
vorm.  Weiler-ter  Meer,  TJerdingeu. 

McArthur  Irwin,  Limited,  has  received  large  stocks 
of  all  dye  stuffs  manufactured  by  the  three  above 
firms,  and  is  in  a  position  to  serve  the  trade,  as  in  the 
past. 


QUEBEC-ONTARIO  FIRE  PATROL 

Quebec,  March  25. — Th(>  number  of  forest  rangers 
engaged  in  the  work  of  forest  control,  with  the  object 
of  preventi7ig  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  the  borders  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  will  be  tripled  during  the  coming 
season.  Mr.  G.  Piche.  chief  forester,  had  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Zavitz.  repre.senting  the  forest  department  of 
Ontario  and  the  executive  of  the  Ottawa  Forest  Fire 
Protective  Association.  The  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Maine  are  to  be  interviewed  also  by  Mr  Piche,  to  ar- 
range for  cooperation  in  the  fore.st  fire  control. 


No  fountain  is  so  .small  but  that  heaven  can  be  mir- 
rored in  its  bosom;  no  life  too  little  to  reflect  the 
Divine, 


What   we  gather  of  earthly  goods  we  leave  behind: 
uiiat    we   gain    in    moral    and    spiritual    character   we 
keep  forever, 
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GOOD  ADVANCE  IN  EXPORTS 
The  report  issued  Uy  this  (.'anadian  Pul|)  and  Paper 
Association  gives  details  of  the  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  for  February.  The  total  value  of  these  exports 
amounted  to  $9,983,678.  This  is  a  slight  decline  from 
January,  when  the  value  was  $10,298,243.  but  is  an  ap- 
preciable increase  over  tlie  figure  of  $8,049,208  for  Feb- 
ruary 1922.  February  is  10  per  eent.  sliorter  than 
January. 

Details  for  Febriuiry.  1922  and  1923  are  as  follows: 

Paper: 

1922.  1923. 

News])rint $5,040,244  $6,360,140 

Rook  Papt'i- 9.850  20,790 

Other  Paper  and  Manufactures      551,626  649,207 


Pulp: 


$5,601,720        $7,030,137 


Sulphate $  690.757 

Sulphite.  Blchd 756.457 

Sulphite.  Unblchd 594.625 

Mechanical 405,649 


$    618.342 

1,105,616 

696,128 

533,455 


$2,447,488         $2,953,541 
These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those 
for  last  year  in  all  grades  of  i)ulp  and  paper,  except  sul- 
phate pulp.     Newsprint  exports  were  greater  by  13,666 
tons,  and  total  pulji  exports  greater  by  6,945  tons. 

The  distribution  of  the  February  exports  by  coun- 
tries was  as  under: — 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

U.S.A .$6,149,242     $2,771,912     $8,921,154 

r.K 229.346  48.240  277,686 

Other 651.549  133.389  784,938 


.$7,030,137     $2,953,541     $9,983,678 

Ex]iorts  of  pul]iwood  in  February  were  99.830  coi-vls. 
valued  at  $866,128,  compared  with  133,328  cords,  valued 
at  $1,785,886  in  January. 

The  figures  for  February  give  us  the  totals  for  eleven 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  on  March  31.  1923. 
A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  the  cor- 
responding eleven  months  ending  Febritary  28,  will 
show  the  effect  of  the  increased  demand  for  pulp  and 
paper  products  during  1922. 

Details  are  given  below : 

Eleven  months  to  February  28th — 

Paper : 

1922  1923 

Newsprint $57,842,499     .$64,058,060 

Book   Paper 200.650  2^0.829 

Other  Paper  and  ilanufaetures     4.032.371         5.705.033 


Ptilp: 

Sulphate 

Sulphite.  Blchd  .  . 
Sulphite,  Unblchd 
Mechanical   ,  ,    .  . 


$62,075,520     $70,023,922 
.$  7.004.618     $  8.267.965 


7.404.827 
8.407.843 
9.893.1.55 


11. .5.50.810 
9.930.148 
8.829.798 


$32,710,443     $38,578,721 

Exports  of  newsprint  increased  bj"  231.352  tons,  or  35 

per  cent,  and  exports  of  book  paper  were  more  than 

double  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921 — 22. 

Exports  of  wood  pulp  show  an  increase  of  211,299 

tons,  or  37  per  cent  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Pulpwood  exports  were  also  greater  than  in  the  prev- 
ious fiscal  year,  the  total  for  the  current  year  being 


982,969  cords,  valued  at  $9,772,219.  compared  with  728.- 
969  cords  valued  at  $8,923,167  for  the  previous  year 

Exports  of  newsprint  were  1,687,903  cwt.,  against 
1,414.583  cwt.  in  February.  1922,  and  total  pulj).  1.009.- 
293  cwt..  against  870,387  a  year  ago.  For  eleven 
months  newsprint  totalled  17.861.457  cwt.  against  13.- 
234.414  cwt.  and  all  pulp.  15,485.785  cwt.  against  11,- 
■J59.812  cwt.  same  ])eriod  a  year  ago. 


CHARLES   A    WiUHxoCK 

A  host  of  friends  were  shocked,  last  week,  to  hear 
that  Charles  A.  Woodcock — "Charlie"  to  many  of 
them,  died  in  Montreal  at  the  home  of  his  brother- 
in-law  ]\rr.  W.  F.  Robin.son  of  J.  IT.  A.  Acer  &  Co. 
He  was  widely  known  as  a  first-class  iiaper  niak>r. 
an  able  manager,  an  inventor  of  no  mean  ability,  a 
kindly  boss,  and  a  good  friend.  The  story  of  his  lirief 
but  useful  life  is  well  told  in  the  following  editorial 
in  the  Glen  Falls  "Post-Star." 

Overcoming  one  obstacle  after  another  Charles  A. 
Woodcock,  who  died  yesterday  in  Monti-eal.  not 
only  attained  success  in  his  chosen  profession,  but 
so  .shaped  his  life  that  he  became  one  of  the  commun- 
ity's most  honored  and  valued  citizens.  Beginnitig 
his  career  on  a  farm  in  Arirvle  as  a  son  of  parents  in 
moderate  circumstances,  he  acquired  as  much  edu- 
cation as  was  possible  in  tlie  North  Argyle  disti-ici 
school.  Later  he  came  to  this  city  and  attended  the 
Glen  Falls  Academy,  but  in  order  to  obtain  this 
higher  education  he  found  it  necessary  to  work 
before  and  after  school  hours,  so  as  to  pay  his  way. 
With  his  education  completed.  Charles  A,  Wood- 
cock did  not  cease  to  work.  He  taught  school  for  a 
time,  but  this  vocation  did  not  give  him  the  ojipor- 
ttmity  for  applying  his  energies  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  permit  him  to  advance.  From  boyhood  he  was 
possessed  of  a  desire  to  progress.  He  loved  to  see 
results  come  from  his  efforts  and  to  grow  as  he 
worked. 

Believing  that  tlie  paper  industry  held  opjiort un- 
ities for  the  future.  !Mr.  Woodcock  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  International  Paper  Company.  Here  he 
found  what  he  most  desired — a  place  to  apply  him- 
self to  his  work,  to  obtain  the  best  results  he  could 
and  a  tilace  where  his  work  counted.  He  vrent 
about  his  tasks  in  such  an  earnest  and  thorough 
manner  that  he  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  pa- 
per industry.  Twenty  years  ago  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  L.'itirentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany's plant  in  Canada  and  there  he  continued  to 
work  and  progress.  In  1911  Mr.  Woodcock  re- 
turned to  Glen  Falls  to  become  manager  of  the 
paper  mill  of  Finch.  Pruyn  and  Company,  Inc..  and 
continued  in  that  capacitv  tintil  a  breakdown  from 
overwork  recently  compelled  him  to  cease  his  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  Woodcock  was  as  devoted  to  his  family,  his 
church  and  his  cotmtry  as  he  was  to  his  work.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  communitv. 
Through  his  activities  in  the  paper  industry.  Mr. 
Woodcock  is  reputed  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  Although  money  does 
not  represent  all  that  is  to  be  desired  in  life,  in 
this  instance  it  illustrates  that  success  and  wealth 
are  within  the  grasp  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  possessed  of  a  desire  to  succeed. 

Cliarles  A.  Woodcock  found  happiness  in  his 
work.   Being  happy  in  his  work  he  likewise  found 
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happiness  in  his  home,  in  his  church  and  in  his  du- 
ties as  a  citizen.  Regardless  of  the  success  he 
achieved,  he  never  overlooked  those  of  his  fellow 
men,  who  were  destined  to  remain  at  the  foot  of  tho 
ladder,  and  his  dealings  with  the  employes  under 
his  supervision  were  always  kindly  and  considerate. 
Tired  in  body  as  he  may  have  been  at  the  end,  from 
his  hard  work,  which  no  doubt  shortened  his  j'eai's, 
Charles  A.  Woodcock  entered  the  Great  Beyond, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors,  not  only  in  his  chosen  profession, 
but  in  his  family  and  church  life  and  in  the  per- 
formance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  held  up  as  an 
example  for  rising  generations. 

In  passing  to  his  Maker,  Charles  A.  Woodcock 
leaves  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are 
better  for  having  known  him  and  a  community 
which  is  proud  of  having  had  him  as  a  citizen. 


kind  and  will  attract  a  great  gathering  of  papermakers, 
publishers  and  printers. 


INK  MAKERS  AND  PAPER  CHEMISTS  TO  MEET 

Printing  inks  and  their  relation  to  jiaper  will  be  fea- 
tured in  addresses  and  discussions  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  at  the 
Chemists'  Club,  52  East  Forty-first  Street,  New  York, 
on  Friday  evening,  April  13.  The  original  date  of 
meeting  was  April  20,  but  as  the  Paper  Industries 
Exposition  will  take  place  during  the  week  of  April 
9  to  14,  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  with  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  national  paper  trade  organizations 
going  on  at  the  same  time  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  the  S.C.I,  meeting  a 
week  earlier  than  usual. 

After  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  manufacture, 
composition  and  uses  of  printing  inks  by  ink  chemists 
and  specialists,  the  characteristics  of  printing  papers 
will  be  described  and  discussed  by  representatives  of 
paper  manufacturing  firms. 

The  results  obtained  with  different  inks  on  papers 
of  different  finishes,  coated  and  uncoated,  vary  great- 
Ij',  certain  color  changes  being  said  to  be  caused  by 
reactions  of  the  paper  with  the  pigment  constituents 
of  the  ink.  This  is  the  contention  of  the  ink  makers, 
but  paper  chemists  generall.y  deny  the  existence  of  any 
specific  reaction  of  paper  to  chemicals  and  treat  as  a 
myth  the  alleged  alkaline  or  acid  reactions  of  paper. 

The  question  of  colored  inks  and  the  reactions  of 
some  colors  is  an  interesting  one  and  it  appears  to  be 
difficult  to  get  paper  manufacturers  and  ink  manu- 
facturers to  agree  on  the  nature  of  some  of  the  chan- 
ges that  take  place  in  the  ink  after  its  absori)tion  by 
paper. 

The  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting  on  April 
13  include  the  following : 

"The  Manufacture  and  Uses  of  Printing  Inks,"  by 
E.  H.  McLeod.  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company,  New 
York;  "The  Fading  of  Lithographic  Inks,"  by  A.  C. 
Chesley.  of  The  American  Tobacco  Company.  Brook- 
lyn; and  "Ink  and  its  Relation  to  Paper  and  Print- 
ing," bv  Arthur  S.  Allen,  of  Philip  Ruxton.  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  side  of  the  paper  manufacturers  will  be  taken 
by  several  paper  chemists  and  engineers,  who  will 
elucidate  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  printing 
papers.  Among  thote  who  will  lead  in  discussing  the 
qualities  of  paper  are  {'.  Frank  Saminet,  of  (,'rane  & 
Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.;  Wm.  G.  MacXaughton.  secretary  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry, and  Fred  C.  Clark,  of  the  Pejepscot  Paper 
Company,  Brunswicl<.  Mc 

The  Paper  Industries  Exposition  is  the  first  of  its 


MANITOBA  MILL  FINALLY   UNDER  WAY 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Free  Press  Bulletin,  Winni- 
])eg,  for  the  following. 

Initial  steps  of  the  $4,000,000  project  whereby  a  pulp 
and  paper  mill  will  be  erected  at  Fort  Alexander  and 
that  point  connected  with  the  Canadian  National  rail- 
ways line  at  Grand  Beach  have  been  taken.  Ties  for 
the  18  miles  of  railway  to  connect  Fort  Alexander  with 
the  National  railways  line  have  been  shipped  to  the 
proposed  site  of  the  line.  All  the  material  for  the 
construction  of  the  mill  will  be  transported  by  barge 
from  Winnipeg  along  the  Red  river  to  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  along  the  Winnipeg  river  to  the  site  at  Fort  Alex- 
ander. 

Work  on  the  plant  will  be  commenced  May  15 
and  the  mill  will  be  rea"dy  to  start  operations  March  1, 
1924,  B.  W.  Thomson,  vice-president  of  the  J.  D.  Mc- 
Arthur  company,  announced  and  said  that  all 
necessary  arrangements  have  been  completed  with 
eastern  Canadian  and  British  capitalists  to  finance  the 
undertaking. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  instal  as  an 
initial  unit  of  the  plant  two  paper  machines  with  a 
total  capacit.v  of  120  tons  of  newsprint  a  day,  which 
will  give  emploj-ment  to  between  200  and  300  persons 
iit  the  mill  all  the  year  round,  and  for  1,,500  men  in  ♦^he 
bush  during  the  winter  months.  Later  it  is  intended 
to  instal  four  more  machines  which  will  give  the  plant 
a  capacity  of  360  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 

The  Manitoba  Pulp  and  Paper  company,  limited,  has 
a  Manitoba  charter  at  the  present  time  but  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  secure  a  Dominion  charter 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  WITH  A.P.  &  P. A. 

The  National  Paper  Trade  Association  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation to  join  with  the  manufacturers  in  the  forenoon 
session  of  April  12.  This  is  following  out  the  custom 
of  the  last  few  meetings,  both  in  New  York  and  Chic- 
cago,  of  bringing  the  paper  merchants  into  the  man- 
ufacturers' convention,  at  a  time  when  general  sub- 
jects of  interest. to  the  entire  paper  industry  are  being 
discussed.  The  National  Paper  Trade  Association  will 
clear  uji  its  own  jjrogram  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  will  then  join  the  manufacturers  in 
the  entire  Thursday  program,  including  the  forenoon 
session  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  afternoon  visit 
to  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  economist  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  will  open  the  forenoon  program  with 
a  iicneral  discu.ssion  of  the  business  situation,  and  E. 
W.  MeCullough.  in  Charge  of  the  Fabricated  Products 
Division  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  will  speak  on  the  subject  "Trade  Association 
in  Industrial  Progress." 


The  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Limited,  Lachine, 
iiave  secured  an  order  to  construct  a  234"  newsprint 
machine  for  the  new  mill  of  the  Backus  Brooks  Com- 
pany, Kenora,  Ontario.  The  machine  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  Canada.  It  is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  100 
tons  per  day,  and  will  operate  at  speeds  up  to  800  feet 
per  minute.  The  machine  will  be  driven  with  the  Har- 
land  electrical  section  drive. 
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Toronto  paper  mill  men  and  merchants  simply  smiled 
at  the  suggestion  by  T.  L.  Church,  North  Toronto's 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  as  an  aid  to 
the  development  of  Canada's  coal  supply  an  export 
duty  of  ten  per  cent  be  placed  on  newsprint  to  the 
United  States. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  F.  N.  Burt  Company, 
Limited,  manufacturers  of  counter  check  books  and 
paper  boxes,  was  received  and  approved  at  the  yearly 
meeting  held  in  Toronto  a  few  days  ago.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  the  gathering  that  business  had  opened 
up  on  a  better  scale  this  year  than  last  and  that  the 
prospects  for  the  next  nine  mouths  were  very  bright. 
During  1922  the  company  entered  the  paper  drinking 
cup  field,  and  had  established  branch  offices  in  a 
number  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  manufacture  of  drinking 
cups  would  form  a  profitable  branch  of  the  company's 
operations. 

From  information  gathered  at  the  office  of  the 
Dominion  Flow  Meter  Co.,  Limited,  145  Wellington 
Street  west,  Toronto,  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
have  gone  into  the  matter  of  steam  and  water  distri- 
bution very  thoroughly,  and  have  installed,  for  this 
purpose,  sixteen  Republic  Flow  Meters.  Water  meters 
will  measure  water  to  the  mill,  wood  room,  boilers, 
and  general  service,  steam  meters,  general  auxiliaries, 
heaters,  make-up  paper  mills,  turbines,  etc.  This  will 
be  a  vei-y  interesting  installation  when  it  is  finished. 
Indicating  instruments  are  placed  at  points  of  con- 
sumption on  each  of  these  lines,  and  recording  and 
totaling  panels  are  all  located  in  a  central  meter  loca- 
tion, connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  complete 
instrument  panel.  This  centralization  of  control  is 
most  satisfactory,  as  all  cost  figures,  records,  etc.,  are 
located  in  the  one  spot  without  the  necessity-  of  having 
to  walk  from  one  end  of  the  mill  to  the  other,  taking- 
all  the  readings  every  day.  At  the  same  time  those 
operating  various  units  of  consumption  have  the  ne- 
cessary indicator  #or  proper  control. 

The  many  friends  of  V.  T.  Haney,  Toronto  represen- 
tative of  the  RoUand  Paper  Company,  are  pleased  o 
see  him  back  at  his  office  in  the  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  after  an  extended  illness  following 
an  operation. 

J.  G.  Gibson,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  & 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  at 
the  Espanola  Mill  of  the  Company. 

The  Wilkinson  Paper  Company,  71  Wellington  Street 
west,  Toronto,  have  just  sent  out  a  striking  and  valu- 
able piece  of  advertising  in  the  form  of  a  map  of 
Greater  Toronto,  containing  the  street  names  and 
locations  in  the  city.  The  map  has  been  done  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  wall 
hangings  of  city  offices. 

Gummed  Paper,  Limited,  Brampton.  Ont.,  have  sent 
out  samples  of  three  of  their  grades  of  Esparto  non- 
curling  gummed  paper.  The  company,  who  also  man- 
ufacture cloth  lined  paper,  water-proof  lines,  etc.,  say 
that  business  in  these  departments  of  the  paper  trade 
is  fairly  brisk  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  good 
volume  of  trade  during  the  current  year. 


The  Sutherland  Printing  Shop  of  which  W.  J.  Gal- 
lagher was  proprietor,  and  the  Clark  Printing  Com- 
pany, were  burnt  out  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Commercial  Building  on  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto,  last 
week.  The  Hunter-Rose  Company,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, also  suffered  some  damage  to  their  plant  on 
Shejiperd  Street,  when  fire  broke  out  in  their  build- 
ing, although  the  loss  was  not  extensive. 

The  death  took  place  a  few  days  ago  at  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Berhalter  in  her  «6th  year.  De- 
ceased was  the  mother  of  John  Berhalter  of  the  sales 
department  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Company's  head 
office  in  Toronto. 

1.  H.  Weldoiv  President,  and  T.  A.  Weldon.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Provincial  Paper  ilills,  Limited,  head 
office  Toronto,  were  in  St.  Thomas  a  few  days  ago  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  their  father,  the  late  James 
Weldon,  who  died  as  he  had  reached  the  century  mark. 
Mrs.  Weldon  predeceased  her  husband  by  only  a  few 
weeks. 

In  the  Ontario  Legislature,  R.  R.  Hall,  M.P.,  for 
Parry  Sound,  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Crown  Timber  Act,  which  provided  that  no 
license  should  be  granted  to  cut  timber  from  an  area 
exceeding  61  square  miles  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  the  proviso  to  be  retroactive  to  January 
21st,  1921.  The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  argued 
that  the  bill  was  out  of  order  as  it  referred  to  the 
sale  of  Crown  property  and  the  speaker  upheld  his 
contention. 

The  Dunning  Paper  Company,  a  small  jobbing  con- 
cern on  King  Street  west,  Toronto,  has  made  an  as- 
signment for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors. 

E.  J.  Jones,  late  of  Bradford,  Penn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Kapuskasing  mill  of  the  Spruce 
Falls  Company,  Limited.  The  company  states  that 
they  are  just  reaching  the  capacity  of  production  of 
sulphite  pulp,  which  is  100  tons.  The  entire  produc- 
tion is  being  taken  by  the  Kimberley  Clark  Company, 
Inc.,  for  its  various  mills. 

Regarding  the  expansion  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Company's  plant  at 
Port  Arthur,  the  company  states  that  their  new  equip- 
ment, which  was  completed  on  Feb.  1st,  is  now  run- 
ning smoothly,  and  since  the  date  mentioned  they 
have  been  producing  60  tons  of  pulp  daily,  which  is 
double  the  capacity  of  the  old  plant.  The  company 
reports  that  this  has  been  a  very  good  winter  foV 
woods  operations  and  there  has  been  a  record  pro- 
duction at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  The  weather  has 
been  very  conducive  to  active  operations  and  the  bulk 
of  the  cut,  which  has  been  heavy,  has  now  been  hauled 
in  and  is  on  the  landings. 

Howard  Smith,  head  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Company,  Montreal,  and  Harold  Crabtree.  were  in 
Toronto  for  a  couple  of  days  last  week  calling  on  the 
paper  trade.  While  in  the  city  Mr.  Smith  made  it 
known  that  Sidney  Ginger,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  company's  export  business  at  Montreal,  had  com- 
pleted his  two  year's  conntract  with  the  organization 
and  would  shortly  return  to  England.     William  Aird 
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will  now  have  chnrge  of  export  matters  and  general 
production. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Ontario  Gazette  contains 
notice  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Dominion  Sales 
Book  Company,  Limited,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$100,000  and  "head  office  at  Hamilton.  This  is  the 
company  formed  liy  L.  il.  Apjileford,  late  of  the  Ap- 
ploford  Counter  Check  Book  Company.  Others 
amongst  the  incorporators  are  W.  J.  Moffatt,  F.  A. 
Magee,  A.  T.  Enlow  and  F.  T.  Smye. 

The  announcement  was  made  bj-  President  S.  J. 
Moore,  of  Toronto,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Am- 
erican Sales  Book  Company  in  that  city  that  while  the 
directors  did  not  commit  themselves  to  any  fixed 
policy  tlicy  lioped  to  be  able  to  make  three  payments 
of  $1  per  share  each  on  common  stock  during  the 
year,  the  first  of  which  would  probably  be  made  on 
July  1st.  This  would  be  dependent,  however,  on  the 
contituiance  of  the  present  prosperous  conditions  of 
the  company's  business.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
November  last  the  directors  announced  an  initial  di- 
vidend on  common  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  to  apply 
for  the  fiscal  year  1922.  As  the  comjnon  has  a  par 
value  of  $20,  a  distribution  of  $3  a  share  will  be  equi- 
valent to  a  rate  of  15  per  cent.  A.  M.  Bovier,  the  gen- 
eral manager,  reviewed  the  company's  affairs,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  output  in  quantities  for  1922  was 
the  best  in  its  history.  Business  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1923,  he  added,  was  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  old  board  of  directors  and 
officers  were  re-elected. 

In  the  course  of  evidence  given  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cun- 
ningham, general  traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Government  merchant  mai'ine  before  the  special  House 
(.'ommittee  on  agricultiu-al  conditions,  sitting  at  Ot- 
tawa, reference  was  made  to  the  steamship  rates  on 
pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Howe,  formerly  manager  of  the  lumber 
department  of  the  Belgo  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, Shawinigan  Falls,  is  now  interested  in  the  newly 
formed  House  Lumber  Companv,  Limited,  Shawinigan 
Falls. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Lock,  of  the  Canadian  Paperboard  Com- 
pany. Limited,  has  been  elected  to  the  executive  of 
the  Purchasing  Agents'  Association  of  Montreal  and 
district. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Technical  section  of 
the  Caimdian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  held  in 
Montreal  on  March  28  to  consider  arrangements  for 
the  summer  meeting  and  excursion.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  this  take  the  form  of  a  water-trip  from 
Sarnia  to  Fort  William,  spending  two  days  inspecting 
the  new  mills  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  capital  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, has  been  increased  from  .$1. 200,000  to  .$1,700,000. 

The  Manitoba  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Winnipeg. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  ca])ital  of  $3,000,000. 
The  plans  provide  for  a  150  ton  news])rint  mill,  with 
groundwood  and  sulphite  mills.  Should  the  scheme 
materialize,  it  is  hoped  to  find  a  market  for  the  pro- 
duction in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
sume operations  at  the  mill  of  the  Great  Eastern  Paper 
Company,  Madeleine  River,  Gaspe,  P.Q. 

Following  up  their  policy  of  protecting  the  forests, 
the  Quebec  Government  has  issued  a  notice  closing  the 
forests  from  April  1  to  November.  Only  those  who 
secure  a  permit  will  be  allowed  in  the  forests.  The  per- 


mit system,  inaugurated  last  year,  proved  beneficial 
in  the  way  of  pi'eventing  fires. 

The  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Limited, 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  of 
Bathurst  were  represented  at  an  organization  meeting 
held  recently  in  St.  John,  to  discuss  the  formation  of 
an  employers'  association  for  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
Limited,  was  representeil  by  Howard  E.  Beedy,  gen- 
eral manager.  It  is  planned  to  form  a  provincial  body 
to  protect  the  employer,  and  with  particular  reference 
to  matters  concerning  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  of  New  Brunswick.  The  formation  of  the  New 
Brunswick  association  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association.  The  lumbermen 
and  pulp  and  paper  men  of  New  Brunswick  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  the  organization  of  this  provincial 
body,  which  is  expected  to  unite  all  employers  in  the 
province.  The  case  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  of  New  Brunswick  against  the  Bathurst  Com- 
pany Limited,  was  before  Mr.  Justice  Grimmer  at  St. 
John,  in  chancery  Mai'ch  22.  This  is  a  demand  for  the 
amount  of  levy. 

With  reference  to  the  agitation  in  Ontario  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  federal  government  and  provincial 
government  as  well,  in  establishing  former  soldiers  as 
pulpwood  operators,  there  is  ample  opportunity  in 
New  Brunswick  for  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan. 

The  new  paper  mill  site  at  St.  Stephen  has  not  been 
definitelj'  selected  as  yet.  It  may  be  that  not  St.  Ste- 
phen, but  Moore's  Mills,  some  miles  from  St.  Stephen, 
will  be  chosen  by  the  engineers  representing  Hollings- 
worth  and  Whitney,  who  will  build  the  mill.  The  com- 
mercial organizations  on  the  Maine  side  of  the  St. 
Croix  river,  have  not  yet  relinquished  hopes  of  finallj' 
securing  the  jtaper  mill  site  for  the  Maine  share.  But 
present  indications  are  that  the  mill  will  surely  be 
constructed  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the  river. 
The  St.  Stephen  Board  of  Trade  is  working  hard  to 
secure  the  mill  for  St.  Stephen. 


$3,000,000  PULP  MILL  FOR  BEZANSON,  ALTA 

Several  despatches  from  the  West  announce  that 
Foley,  Welsh  and  Stewart,  of  Minneapolis,  are  setting 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  weather  warrants,  to  build  a 
saw-mill  and  pulp  mill  near  Sturgeon  Lake,  Alta.  They 
expect  to  build  a  spur  line  to  connect  with  the  E.  D. 
&  B.  C.  at  High  Prairie.  It  is  said  the  plant  when 
complete  will  entail  an  expenditure  dt'  $8,000,000,  and 
will  employ  about  2,0(10  men.  This  is  the  largest  en- 
terprise yet  contemplated  in  the  north  country,  but 
seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
tremendous  resoiu'ces  and  an  aid  to  the  transportation 
problem. 


BOND  ISSUE  BY  BAY  SULPHITE  CO. 

Following  closely  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  dir- 
ectorate of  the  Bay  Sulphite  Company,  Ltd.,  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  an  important  development  in 
the  financial  i)lans  of  that  comj)any.  A  syndicate, 
composed  of  W^ood,  Gundy  &  Company,  Newman, 
Sweezey  &  Co.,  Hanson  Bros.,  and  Aemilius  Jarvis  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  will  commence  at  once  to  offer  a  new  issue 
of  $3,000,000  Bay  Sulphite  Company,  Ltd.,  first  mort- 
gage, 20-year,  6i/>  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  The  issue  is 
made  for  the  purpo.se  of  redeeming  outstanding  cou- 
pons (111  the  $1,450,000  T'^  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
lionds,  |iiirchasiiig  additional  timber  limits  and 
strengthening  the  working  capital  position. 
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Tlie  gradual  improvemeut  in  tlie  demand  lor  paper 
boxes  which  started  last  summer  and  fall  has  con- 
tinued into  1923,  notwithstandintf  that  the  early 
months  of  the  year  generally  show  a  seasonal  decline. 
Comparing  the  output  for  February  with  the  corres- 
ponding month  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  average  of 
many  plants  throughout  the  country,  an  increase  of 
27  per  cent,  is  indicated.  This  represents  production 
not  dollars  of  sales,  which  show  a  higher  percentage 
of  increase,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 
Chipboard  sold  early  this  month  at  from  GO  to  67.50  a 
ton,  eomi)ared  witii  $:S.J  to  $40  in  February,  1922.  The 
increase  is  due  to  shortaRC  of  paper  stocks  and  to  some 
extent  to  transportation  difficulties.  Prices  on  paper 
boxes  have  advanced,  though  they  do  not  reflect  all 
of  the  advance  in  costs.  The  outlook  for  the  imme- 
diate future  is  bright  in  this  industry,  which  is  a  good 
barometer  of  trJule  in  other  lines.  Many  manufac- 
turers have  orders  on  their  books  covering  the  next 
sixt}'  to  ninety  days. 

Acording  to  an  announcement  made  last  week  by 
officers  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
Senator  William  E.  Borah  and  James  M.  Beck,  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States,  will  speak  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Association,  Thursday,  April  12. 
The  change  in  the  program  for  convention  and  exposi- 
tion were  necessitated  by  the  strikes  in  the  paper  in- 
dustries of  Sweden  has  been  arranged  by  the  securing  of 
authorative  speakers  on  American  industries,  tentative 
arrangements  for  visits  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian  pa- 
per and  jndp  experts  having  been  cancelled  due  to  the 
labor  diffieidties  over  there.  The  plan  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  have  spokesmen  of  different  political  beliefs 
address  the  meetings  in  order  that  the  delegates  may 
hear  all  sides  of  the  various  economic  problems.  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Boynton  will  close  the  banquet  with  a 
special  address. 

Various  divisions  of  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers,  which  held  a  two  day  session 
last  week  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  ending 
with  a  dinner  Thursday  night,  reported  very  active 
conditions  and  prices  50  to  75  per  cent,  over  those 
prevailing  three  or  four  months  ago.  The  high  rate  of 
activity  in  most  industries  and  soaring  prices  for  raw 
materials  have  greatl.v  stimulated  the  demand  for 
waste  products  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Charles  M.  Haskins,  secretary  of  the  association,  ex- 
plained that  the  dealers  are  able  to  cope  satisfactorily 
with  the  demand  for  all  products,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  waste  paper  and  old  rags.  In  the  latter 
case  sufficient  supplies  will  probably  appear  as  the 
price  grows  more  attractive.  The  division  of  the  asso- 
ciation include  scrap  rubber,  waste  paper,  woolen  rag 
graders,  metal,  scrap  iron,  cotton  waste,  wood  pulp 
and  foreign  trade.  Harry  R.  De  Groat,  of  A.  M.  Wood 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  president. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  adopted  resolutions  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York,  March  19,  re- 
commending that  further  legislation  along  forestry 
lines  in  New  York  State  be  delayed  until  a  survey  has 
been  conducted  to  show  what  forest  lands  the  State 


lia.s.  so  lliat  a  i-casoiiahlc  policy  ina^\-  hi'  worked  oiiL 
and  aiipjicd  to  holh  Stale  owned  and  ])riva1cly  owned 
lauds.  The  association,  which  is  co-operaliiig  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  As.sociation  and 
similar  organizations  in  the  effort  to  get  Federal 
legislation  fixing  a  national  forestry  policy,  decideil  to 
make  forestry  a  chief  subject  of  di.seussion  at  the  com- 
ing convention.  The  Woodlands  Section,  composed  of 
foresters  employed  in  the  industry,  will  discuss  fun- 
damental  forestry  education. 

For  the  year  eiuled  December  31,  1922,  the  Union 
Bag  and  Paper  Company  reports  net  profit  of  .$1,029.- 
865,  after  depreciation  and  interest  charges,  but  before 
Federal  taxes.  This  is  equivalent  to  $6.88  a  share 
earned  on  $14,877,850  capital  stock,  again.st  a  net  loss 
of  $723,397  in  the  pi'cceding  year.  Net  earnings  in 
1922  amounted  to  $1,744,389,  against  .$797,192  in  1921, 
and  $5,046,300  in  1920,  Dei)rceiation,  etc.,  was  $441.- 
244,  against  $266,977  in  1921.  After  dividends  the 
surplus  was  $162,031,  again.st  a  loss  of  $1,888,263  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  profit  and  loss  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  $1,228,073. 

Last  week,  by  proclamation  of  Governor  Smith,  was 
Conservation  Week  in  New  York  State.  The  obser- 
vance of  the  week  was  given  over  by  concerns,  agen- 
cies and  individuals  interested  in  conservation  to  the 
dissemination  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  conservation  of  the  State 's 
natural  resources,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
protection  of  the  forests  from  fire. 

The  Yellow  Pine  Lumber  Company  of  Orange, 
Texas,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Morehouse  Parish,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bastrop..  La.,  on 
which  an  option  was  obtained  two  weeks  ago.  It  has 
begun  active  construction  work  on  a  paper  and  pulp 
plant,  which  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$2,000,000.   • 

J.  D.  Erskine,  general  agent  of  the  Northern  Assur- 
ance Company,  gave  the  first  of  two  lectures  on  "Pa- 
per Mills"  before  the  company's  senior  class  on  fire 
insurance  last  Thursday.  An  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  lecture  which  was  given  at  84  William 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Among  recent  arrivals  in  New  York  of  trade  visi- 
tors abroad  several  have  remarked  that  the  paper 
industry  is  profiting  through  the  depreciation  of 
foreign  currency.  Dispatches  to  this  effect  have  also 
reached  the  Commerce  Department  recently.  One  of 
these  shows  that  33  printing  plants  and  12  paper  mills 
are  kept  busy  supplying  Germany  with  its  currency 
at  the  rate  of  40,000,000  marks  a  day.  The  same  is 
true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  Russia.  In  other  words, 
says  one  commentator,  there  is  no  great  loss  without 
some  small  gain. 

The  air  patrol  maintained  by  the  Government  over- 
the  forests  of  Oregon  in  1922  discovered  458  fires,  114 
of  which  were  first  seen  by  airplanes.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  is  in  Ore- 
gon. The  cost  of  this  service  to  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  last  j-ear  was  10  cents  per  $L000  of  value,  this 
cost  being  based  on  an  estimated  valuation  of  .$500,- 
000,000  on  the  timber. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  March  27. — Taken  all  round,  the  local 
paper  market  is  about  holding  its  own  so  far  as  sales 
are  concerned.  There  is  no  rush,  but  business  is  now 
on  a  steady  basis.  The  outlook  is  good,  and  jobbers 
may  reasonably  anticipate  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
sales  having  regard  to  general  commercial  conditions. 

"We  have  on  previous  occasions  referred  to  the  rising 
costs  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  due  to  the  higher 
prices  of  supplies.  We  also  intimated  that  labor  was 
contemplating  a  demand  for  more  wages.  The  meeting 
in  Montreal  last  week  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  showed  that 
there  was  a  basis  for  the  statement.  The  Union  will 
ask  for  a  return  to  the  scale  of  wages  given  to  skilled 
workers  prior  to  May  1,  1921,  when  a  reduction  was 
adapted  by  an  agreement  which  will  expire  on  May  1st 
next.  For  the  semi-skilled  men  it  has  been  decided  to 
ask  for  a  return  to  the  scale  in  effect  to  January  1, 
1921,  when  it  was  reduced  by  arbitration,  while  the  un- 
skilled men  want  a  minimum  of  40  cents  an  hour,  both 
for  inside  and  ouside  work.  These  demands  are  put 
forward  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  O'f  living  has  risen 
and  that  the  industry  can  now  stand  it.  While  the 
mills  in  Canada  are  mainly  run  on  the  open  shop  prin- 
ciple, there  is  no  doubt  that  any  advance  in  wages 
agreed  to  by  mills  recognizing  the  Union  will  have  an 
effect  on  practically  the  entire  industry.  It  will  es- 
tablish a  standard,  which  will  mean  an  all  round  rise  in 
wages. 

Such  an  advance,  combined  with  dearer  supplies,  will 
involve  higher  prices  for  paper.  Book  and  writing 
papers  are  already  due  for  this  advance,  owing  to  in- 
creased manufacturing  costs,  and  if  on  top  of  these, 
wages  go  up,  an  adjustment  of  selling  values  at  an  early 
date  is  inevitable.  With  regard  to  newsprint,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  new  schedule  of  wages  is  not  so  distinct,  but 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  an  increased 
wages  bill  would  be  a  very  important  factor  in  any 
movement  looking  for  a  $80  price  for  the  last  half  of 
this  year.  The  present  demands  of  the  Union  re- 
present an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent  —  and  are,  we 
may  be  sure,  based  on  the  expectation  that  a  com- 
promise will  be  effected. 

The  mills  are  not  anxious  to  boost  the  prices  of  their 
commodities  because  of  the  disturbing  effect  on  the 
market.  They  would  rather  have  steady  quotations, 
which  would  represent  fair  profits;  put  in  face  of 
higher  manufacturing  costs  it  is  considered  that  ad- 
vances in  the  prices  of  the  finished  products  are  inevit- 
able and  care  only  reasonable. 

The  call  for  newsprint  is  as  good  as  ever.  The  re- 
port of  the  Abitibi  Company  shows  how  this  branch 
has  recovered,  and  that  capacity  production  is  assured 
for  the  current  year.  This  is,  of  course,  provided  that 
labor  does  not  cause  any  trouble.  The  Canadian  ex- 
ports for  the  month  of  February  totalled  84,395  tons 
compared  with  70,729  tons  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.     This  brings  the  total  for  the   two  months  of 


1923  to  167,184  tons  as  against  138,430  in  1922.  The  U.  S. 
took  78,622  tons  in  February  compared  with  65,434 
tons,  and  for  the  two  months  160,313,  compared  with 
130,088  in  1922.  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  British 
South  Africa  were  the  only  other  customers  of  not 
there  being  a  falling  off  in  the  South  American  demand. 
In  most  other  lines  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  buying, 
tlie  mills  reporting  a  steady  demand.  Book  and  writ- 
ing papers  are  in  good  request.  Our  expoi'ts  in  these 
departments  show  increases,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land took  most  of  the  shipments  of  book  in  February, 
while  Australia  was  our  best  customer  for  writing 
paper.  In  kraft  wrapping  papers,  the  United  Kingdom 
bought  about  half  the  exports  of  1,935  tons  in  Febru- 
ary; Australia  and  New  Zealand  also  bought  freely. 
The  total  for  the  t  wo  months  of  1923  was  2,871  tons, 
■d  decrease  of  120  tons,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Japan  this  year  has  almost  dropped  out  of  the 
market,  while  in  1922  that  country  was  the  best  cus- 
tomer during  the  two  months  in  question.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  section,  a  report  from  Three  Rivei-s  states 
that  the  Wayagamaek  Company  will  shortly  increase 
its  production  of  kraft  paper  by  operating  two  addi- 
tional machines,  bringing  up  the  output  to  165  tons  per 
day.  Tissus  continue  to  be  in  strong  demand.  The 
paper  stock  department  is  very  firm,  with  an  upward 
tendency.  All  offerings  are  readily  absorbed.  Old 
cotton  rags  and  new  cuttings  are  in  request,  with  many 
inquiries  for  the  former  from  American  buyers. 

The  feature  in  the  pulp  market  is  the  increased  sales 
of  sulphite  together  with  a  firmer  tone.  Sulphite  has 
tor  a  long  time  showed  little  life,  but  there  is  now  a 
prospect  of  more  activity.  The  exports  in  February 
were  12,950  tons,  a  gain  of  2,800  tons  as  compared 
with  1922 ;  for  the  two  months  the  exports  were  28,- 
643  or  7,400  tons  more  than  in  1922.  The  united  States 
was  by  far  the  best  customer.  Bleached  sulphite  is  also 
being  brought  more  freely,  the  exports  in  February  to- 
talling 12,526  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly  4,000  tons.,  while 
during  the  two  months'  period  shipments  were  26,214 
tons,  an  advance  of  5000  tons.  The  United  States  and 
Japan  were  the  only  customers.  Groundwood  is  moving 
very  well,  with  the  price  about  $37.  f.o.b.  mill.  In 
February  our  mills  exported  15,464  tons,  2,240  tons 
more  than  in  1923 ;  in  the  two  months  of  this  year  the 
total  was  45,356  tons,  an  increase  of  3,500  tons.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  only 
buj-ers  Sulphite  pulp  was  exported  to  the  U.S.A.  to 
the  extent  of  9,525  tons  in  February,  a  decrease  of 
1900  tons,  while  for  the  two  months  the  exports  were 
20,  127  tons,  a  falling  off  1,100  tons. 

Ontario  Market  News 

A  canvas  of  the  pulp  and  paper  situation  in  Ontario 
reveals  the  fact  that  March  has  been  rather  a  disap- 
pointment as  far  as  volume  of  business  is  concerned 
although  there  is  no  disposition  to  look  upon  the 
present  dullness  other  than  in  the  light  of  a  temporary 
character.     The  fact  remains,  however,  that  trade  is 
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quiet  for  tlie  moment.  Jobbers  are  not  handling  the 
amount  of  business  they  were  hxiking  for  at  this  season 
and  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  activity  in  tlie  printing 
trades.  Distributors  of  papers  are  not  laying  in  any 
stocks  of  size  and  they,  on  their  part,  say  that  what 
orders  tliey  are  taknig  are  small  in  volume  and  indivi- 
dually small.  There  is,  of  course,  a  fair  amount  of  gen- 
eral business  being  done  in  the  paper  line  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  disposition  to  buy  eitln-r  paper 
or  printing  in  any  quantity  and  new  business  is  hard 
to  get.  On  the  other  hand  some  departments  of  tlic 
paper  trade,  notably  that  of  the  paper  converters,  is 
(|uite  busy.  Manufacturing  stationers  are  running  full 
capacity  on  blank  books,  papeteries  and  other  lines  and 
the  envelope  trade  is  good.  A  temporary  inactivity, 
however,  appears  to  have  struck  the  book,  bond, 
writing  and  wrapping  paper  sections,  although 
dealers  and  manufacturers  are  confident  that  April 
will  see  a  return  to  active  selling  conditions. 

PULP.  —  Gronndwood  pulp  continues  to  show  an 
easy  tendency  aoid  there  is  considerable  of  it  in  the 
market  at  prices  ranging  from  .^40.00  to  as  low  as 
$35.00.  Sulphite  is  stiffening  somewhat  and  prices  are 
firm  although  manufacturers  are  not  getting  any  more 
for  their  product  as  yet.  This  is  instanced  by  the  fact 
that  a  week  or  two  ago  if  a  paper  manufacturer  had  a 
big  order  to  place  for  sulphite  he  could  negotiate  a 
pretty  good  price  for  himself  but  this  cannot  be  done 
just  now.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  $90  and  up 
at  the  mill,  with  unbleached  at  all  the  way  from  $65.00 
to  $80.00  and  news  grade  at  $65.00.  Book  grade  sul- 
phite is  selling  at  from.  $75.00  to  $80.00. 

BOOKS,  BONDS  AND  WRITINGS,  —  While  book 
paper  mills  manufacturing  on  contracts  with  publishers 
are  busy,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  falling  off  in 
production  by  the  M-riting  paper  and  bond  mills.  While 
most  of  the  mills  are  running  full  time  they  are  not 
operating  at  capacity  as  the  orders  they  are  receiving 
are  small  individually  and  jobbers  are  not  inclined  to 
buy  stocks  of  any  size  ahead.  Instead  of  stocking  up 
for  two  or  three  months  aliead  as  is  eustomarj'  in  times 
of  activity  in  trade  they  are  now  only  buying  from 
hand  to  mouth.  It  is  known  that  manufacturers  lately 
have  been  discussing  the  question  of  prices,  some  of 
them  taking  the  ground  that  increases  are  necessary 
if  profits  are  to  be  maintained  and  others  maintaining 
that  reductions  would  liave  a  more  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  market.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  appears 
to  have  had  some  effect  on  tlie  placing  of  orders  with 
the  mills  by  the  jobber. 

WRAPPING  PAPER.  —  There  has  been  a  notice- 
able falling  off  in  business  both  in  the  wrapping  paper 
and  paper  bag  trade  and  both  the  distributors  and  the 
manufacturers  report  trade  as  quiet.  There  is  talk  of 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  kraft  bags  as  a  possibility 
of  the  near  future  but  no  advance  has  been  recorded 
as  yet. 

TWINE.  —  The  paper  jobbers  handling  twine  report 
a  dullness  in  business  with  an  unusually  light  demand 
just  now.  With  the  market  in  its  present  condition 
wholesalers  say  there  is  very  little  profit  in  handling 
jute  twines,  although  the  high  grades  yield  a  fair 
margin.  Prices  in  all  lines  are  holding  firm.  Dealers 
say  that  should  the  Russian  stocks  of  hemp  come  onto 
the  market  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  high  grade  twine. 
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New  York,  March  24 — (Special  Correspondence) — 
Trade  in  paper  of  various  kinds  funtiniies  at  a  rapid 
clip.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  practically 
every  grade  of  paper,  and  manufacturers  are  being 
rushed  to  take  care  of  all  the  wants  of  their  customers ; 
in  fact,  reports  from  producing  centres  tell  of  paper 
mills  operating  at  close  to  maximum  output  with  very 
little  of  the  current  production  being  put  in  store. 
Demand  from  printers,  publishers  and  the  other  large 
consumers  is  such  as  to  absorb  virtually  the  entire 
output  at  present,  and  one  of  the  strong  and  satisfying 
features  of  the  situation  is  that  manufacturers  have 
enough  orders  on  their  files  to  keep  them  running  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  jiaper  mills  of 
the  ITnited  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  sold  up  for 
close  onto  two  months.  This  means  that  buyers  who 
failed  to  anticipate  their  requirements  are  at  the  mo- 
ment having  some  difficulty  in  securing  in-ompt  de- 
liveries. Manufacturers  naturally  are  filling  old  or- 
ders first  and  it  will  take  some  time  for  them  to  catch 
up  with  the  business  already  on  hand.  This  in  itself 
makes  for  a  firm  market  condition,  and  certainly  there 
are  at  present  no  indications  that  buyers  will  not 
accept  deliveries  in  due  time  of  all  the  paper  they  have 
placed  orders  for.  There  have  been  occasions  in  the 
past  when  paper  mills  were  well  sold  up  and  all  of  a 
sudden  some  drastic  changes  in  the  market  or  in  gen- 
eral l)usiness  conditions  developed  resulting  in  cancel- 
lation of  most  of  the  orders  for  paper.  Everything 
now  appears  favorable,  however,  for  consumption  of 
paper  to  continue  at  the  prevailing  high  level,  and  for 


consumers  to  keep  on  buying  in  a  steady  way  against 
actual  requirements. 

Observing  the  New  York  newspapers,  it  seems  that 
consumption  of  newsprint  has  undergone  a  further 
increase  during  the  past  fortnight.  This  is  the  height 
of  the  pre-Easter  shopping  season,  and  department 
stores  and  merchants  in  common  are  using  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  display  advertising  to  attract  cus- 
tomers to  their  counters.  One  local  afternoon  daily 
yesterday  printed  an  issue  of  44  pages,  another  put 
out  an  issue  of  32  pages,  and  the  remaining  evening 
papers,  printed  issues  ranging  from  20  to  30  pages. 
One  of  the  New  York  morning  papers  is  printing  an 
issue  almost  every  weekday  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday  of  over  40  pages;  the  Sunday  issues  are  ■ 
larger  than  ever;  all  in  all  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  con- 
sumption of  print  paper  is  at  an  exceptionally  high 
point.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  prices  of  newsprint  should  be  strong.  Mills  are 
sold  well  ahead  and  practically  up  to  their  capacity, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  locate  sizeable  supplies  of 
newsprint  for  the  transient  trade.  With  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year  almost  over  and  no  announcement  has 
been  forthcoming  from  manufacturing  sources,  it  is 
believed  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  newsprint 
quotations  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter. 
However,  there  are  many  in  the  trade  who  expect  a 
revision  upward  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter. 
Most  of  the  contracts  now  extant  terminate  then  and 
it  is  believed  manufacturers  will  mark  up  prices,  par- 
ticularly since  wages  of  mill  workers  are  now  to  be  in- 
creased and  since  the  cost  of  raw  materials  show  no 
signs  of  receding. 

Book  paper  is  quotably  firm  and  is  moving  in  large 
volume.     There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  ad- 
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vertising  in  magazines  and  trade  periodicals  in  recent 
months,  and  consumption  of  book  is  showing  steady 
growth.  Jlills  are  running  full  and  have  no  difficul- 
ty findiuff  a  ready  outlet  for  their  product.  Prices 
ransre  around  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  on 
machine  finislied  book,  7.25  cents  on  sujM'r  book  and 
from  9  cents  upwards  on  coated  book  paper. 

Wrappings  are  enjoying  a  brisk  demand  and  are 
holding  strong  in  price.  One  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers in  the  East  reports  securing  7.25  cents  a 
pound  New  York  for  domestic  kraft  wrapping,  and 
No.  1  jute  is  quoted  at  around  8.15  cents  per  pound. 
Ti-ssues  are  moving  well  at  a  price  basis  of  about  $1 
a  ream  for  No.  1  white  tissue,  with  No.  2  white  and 
No.  1  manila  quoted  at  around  S5  cents  per  ream. 

Orders  for  fine  papers  are  coming  in  at  a  steady 
rate  and  are  of  large  number  though  the  average  buy- 
er is  operating  on  a  reserved  scale,  purchasing  only 
against  direct  needs.  Prices  of  bonds  and  ledgers  arc 
firm  at  the  advanced  levels  recently  put  into  effect, 
and  higher  prices  seem  in  prospect. 

Thei-e  has  been  some  talk  of  recession  in  board 
(piotations  this  week  but,  if  true,  it  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  large  mills.  The  biggest  producers  of 
board  are  quoting  $70  a  ton  on  news  and  .'1*65  on  plain 
cliip  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  appear  to  be  getting  enough 
business  to  warrant  maintenance  of  these  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  small 
manufacturers  have  shaded  these  prices  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

GROUND  WOOD — Prices  of  mechanical  pulp  are 
rather  irregular.  Reports  from  domestic  producing 
quarters  tell  of  steadiness  in  quotations,  with  grinders 
fairly  busy  and  readily  disposing  of  their  output;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  ground  wood  has  been 
bought  in  Canada  at  low  prices,  down  to  $35  per  ton 
at  grinding  plants  having  been  mentioned.  This  price 
is  substantially  under  that  reported  prevailing  on  do- 
mestic pulp,  grinders  in  New  York  State  and  Maine 
said  to  be  receiving  around  $42  a  ton  for  their  pulp. 
Indications  are  that  ground  wood  consumption  is 
heavy.  Moreover,  mill  stocks  are  light,  probably 
lighter  than  in  several  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  any  decline  in  prices. 
The  only  explanation  apparently  is  that  producers 
have  been  enabled  to  increase  their  grinding  opera- 
tions of  late  and  therefore  are  pressing  some  supply  of 
ground   wood   onto  the  market. 

CHEMICAL  PULP — Firmness  in  chemical  M'ood 
pulp  is  noted  on  all  sides.  With  the  lockout  in  Swed- 
ish mills  continuing  and  production  there  .still  nil. 
importers  are  bullish  in  their  views  regarding  pulp 
values,  and  this  feeling  of  confidence  is  spreading  to 
domestic  manufacturers.  No  longer  are  sellers  push- 
ing sales  of  sulphite  and  kraft.  rather  they  are  mark- 
ing up  prices  in  every  sul>sc(pient  sale,  and  indications 
are  that  market  levels  are  likely  to  touch  high  levels 
within  the  next  several  months  unless  some  unforseen 
developments  occur  in  the  interim.  Latest  reports 
say  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  strike  situation  in 
Sweden  being  terminated  on  April  1 ;  however,  it  is 
not  expected  here  that  production  will  be  resumed 
befort  the  middle  of  next  month  even  shoidd  the  lock- 
out be  officially  declared  off  on  April  1  since  the 
Swedes  celebrate  a  series  of  holidays  immediately 
following  Easter,  which  would  automatically  halt  the 
manufacture  of  pulp. 

Import  concerns  are  naming  stiff  prices  on  pulp. 
Foreign  No.  1  unbleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  3.25 
cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  easy  bleaching  sul- 


phite at  around  3.35  cents,  and  Swedish  kraft  pulp  at 
3.20  cents  and  higher.  Spot  stocks  are  said  to  be 
dwindling,  and  fresh  arrivals  are  on  the  decline,  with 
the  great  bulk  of  supply  arriving  constituting  contract 
pulp.  Domestic  grades  are  quoted  at  around  3  cents 
a  pound  at  producing  mills  for  No.  1  unbleached  sul- 
phite, 2.85  cents  for  news  grade  sulphite,  3.25  cents 
for  domestic  No.  1  kraft,  and  4.25  cents  for  bleached 
soda  pulp. 

RAGS — Rags  suitable  for  roofing  paper  mills  con- 
tinue to  climb  in  price  and  further  advancement  has 
been  noted  this  week.  Domestic  roofing  stock  has 
worked  up  to  a  price  basis  of  about  1.90  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  for  No.  1  packing,  and  1.80 
cents  for  No.  2  grade,  while  foreign  dark  cottons  have 
sold  freely  for  April  shipment  from  primary  sources 
in  Europe  at  1.65  cents  landed  New  York.  Felt  paper 
mills  have  bought  in  heavy  amounts,  and  have  indi- 
cated b.v  their  willingness  in  meeting  the  prices  asked 
that  they  are  in  need  of  rags. 

Old  whites  are  firm  and  rising.  It  is  reported  that 
extra  choice  No:  1  repacked  whites  have  brought  as 
much  as  8  cents  a  pound  in  sales  to  fine  paper  mills, 
while  the  avei-age  run  of  these  rags  sell  for  7  cents  and 
more.  Thirds  and  blues  are  higher,  dealers  generally 
quoting  2.60  cents  and  more  for  repacked  and  around 
2.25  cents  for  miscellaneous  packing.  New  cuttings 
are  very  firm  and  are  moving  in  consistently  good 
amounts.  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  continue  to  be 
quoted  at  about  14  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York. 

PAPER  STOCK— The  market  for  old  paper  is 
lacking  in  feature.  Demand  for  a  majority  of  grades 
is  fair  but  there  is  not  the  snap  to  buying  as  was  noted 
recently,  and  prices  in  some  cases  have  eased  off 
slightly  this  week.  It  appears  that  a  good  many  mills 
Iiave  large  amounts  of  wood  puli)  on  hand  which  were 
received  during  the  past  several  months  from  foreign 
sources,  and  that  they  are  using  up  this  raw  material 
at  present  and  thereby  neglecting  to  some  extent 
waste  paper,  thus  making  for  a  slower  movemeiit  of 
the  latter.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  declined 
to  where  purchases  by  board  mills  down  to 
1.05  cents  per  poimd  New  York  have  been 
reported,  though  1.10  cents  is  a  more  repre- 
sentative market  price.  Folded  newspapei-s  are  sell- 
ing at  1.30  cents  New  York,  No.  1  overissue  news- 
papers at  1.60  cents,  white  news  cuttings  at  2.30  cents, 
old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at  2.25  cents,  and  heavy  maga- 
zines at  2.40  cents.  Shavings  hold  steady  at  about  4.25 
cents  per  pound  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  white,  and 
3.60  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— A  steady  demand 
exists  for  old  manila  rope  and  this  article  is  freely 
bringing  6.75  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points  in 
sales  to  paper  mills,  with  foreign  manila  rope  fetching 
around  6.50  cents.  Some  consumers  are  said  to  be  ab- 
sorbing about  all  of  the  strictly  No.  1  domestic  rope 
they  can  find  at  7  cents,  and  a  strong  factor  in  the 
market  is  that  stocks  are  far  from  large.  A  little  bet- 
ter demand  is  noted  for  old  bagging.  Roofing  paper 
mills  are  buying  in  increased  quantity  at  about  1.10 
cents  per  pound  New  York,  and  tissue  paper  mills 
offer  around  1.25  cents  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging.  Gun- 
ny bagging  is  firm  at  1.65  cents  for  domestic,  and  an 
average  of  1.65  cents  for  foreign. 


A  few  drinks  of  beer — three  men  in  a  motor  car. 
hurrying  to  a  picnic — smash  up —  one  killed — two  in- 
jured—  in  accident  on  the  Hamilton,  Out.,  Highway 
recently.  _ 
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EDITORIAL 


SHIPPING  RATES  BLOCKING   BUSINESS 

There  are  four  excellent  ways  of  killing  a  profitable 
business.  The  first  is  to  make  poor  or  unsuitable 
goods,  the  second  is  to  permit  excessive  manufacturing 
costs;  the  third  is  to  exact  an  unfair  profit,  and  the 
fourth  is  to  suffer  the  handicap  of  exorbitant  trans- 
portation costs.  Canada's  pulp  and  paper  products 
are  known  and  favorably  received  throughout  the 
world  for  their  high  quality,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  fact,  even  in  spite  of  some  handicaps,  the 
manufacturing  costs  of  the  Canadian  products  are  so 
closely  watched  and  ably  controlled  by  the  manage- 
ment of  our  mills,  and  efficiency  of  our  workmen, 
that  they  are  able  to  compete  with  products  imported 
into  any  country  from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Furthermore,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  satisfied 
with  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  as  is  adequately  proven 
by  the  present  case  of  newsprint  prices  and  the  figures 
charged  for  other  grades  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  fourth  factor  mentioned  above,  however,  is  a 
very  serious  handicap  to  the  expansion  of  Canadian 
trade  in  certain  quarters.  Not  only  is  the  condition 
a  serious  one  for  the  expansion  of  Canadian  trade  and 
the  employment  of  Canadian  workmen  and  capital,  but 
it  is  also  interfering  with  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  other  countries  are  looking  with 
some  concern,  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  the 
matter  of  ocean  freights  is  shown  in  the  following 
quotation  from  a  recent  issue  of  "The  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,"  published  in  London: 

Constantly    have    British    traders    to    complain 
of  the  high  ocean  freights  which  are  imposed  upon 
them  by  shipping  rings.     It  is  not   only  in  one, 
but  in  every  direction,  that  the  fault  lies.    A  case 
in  point  are  the  rates  from  Atlantic  to  British 
ports.     These  are  probably,  considering  the  vol- 
ume of  trade,  the  highest  in  existence,   and  are 
controlled  by  a  ring  of  steamship  companies  who 
work  together  as  the  Atlantic  Conference.     That 
the  conference  rates  are  not  .iustified  is  shown 
by   those   of   an   independent   company   who   are 
outside  the  ring.     Thus  the   Conference  rate   on 
paper  is   .50   cents   per   cwt.,   while   the   Reardon 
Smith  Lines,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  dictation 
of  the  ring,  quote  30  to  35  cents  per  100  lbs.  More- 
over,  we   understand    they   are    giving   excellent 
service.     In  these  days  of  severe  competition  in 
paper  prices,  the  question   of  freight   costs  is  a 


vital  one.  There  is  good  ground,  therefore,  for 
the  argument  that  freight  rates  should  be  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  competition  and  not  dictated 
by  a  ring  of  steamship  owners. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  an  increase  of  60%  over 
a  figure  which  gives  an  adequate  return  on  carrying 
goods  across  the  Atlantic  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 
Certainlj-  the  Dominion  Government  should  get  busy 
on  a  situation  of  this  kind,  find  out  the  truth  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  immediately  take  measures  to  relieve 
our  industry  of  such  a  serious  and  unnecessary  handi- 
cap. 

Not  only  are  the  freights  from  Atlantic  ports  to 
Great  Britain  imnecessarily  high,  but  the.y  are  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  transportation  charges  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


CUTTING  DOWN  EXPENSES 

In  the  natural  course  of  things  it  cannot  be  long 
now  before  the  Budget  is  "opened",  as  the  phrase 
runs,  in  Parliament.  While  speculation  as  to  its  prob- 
able contents  must  necessarily  be  in  the  nature  of 
guess-work,  at  the  same  time  it  would  seem  highly 
probable  that  these  will  not  include  any  downward 
revision  of  general  tariff  duties.  If  we  are  right  as 
to  this,  protests  may  be  expected  from  some  of  the 
Progressives  and  from  an  occasional  Liberal  of  pro- 
nounced Free  Trade  proclivities,  like  Mr.  A.  R.  Mc- 
Master.  M.P.  for  Brome.  But  such  protests,  even  if 
not  merely  formal,  are  likely  we  imagine,  to  weigh 
little  with  the  Government.  For  just  now.  when  busi- 
ness conditions  seem  to  be  in  process  of  definitely 
picking  up.  is  no  time  for  the  introduction  of  radical 
tariff  legislation  with  its  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
business  and  commercial  unsettlement. 

It  seems  likely  that  those  who  advocate  tariff  re- 
duction will  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with  France  and  Italy  as  tending  in 
the  direction  desired  by  those  of  their  school  of  fiscal 
thought.  In  addition,  they  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
anneased  bv  the  extension  to  Great  Britain  of  the 
special  rates  accorded  to  France  and  Italy.  But  we 
confess  we  should  be  surprised  if  the  Government 
wcrp  to  lower  the  rates  on  British  imports,  except  as 
inst  su""TPsted.  in  order  to  make  up  for  such  diminu- 
tion in  the  British  preference  as  mav  be  resultant  from 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  with  France  and  Ttalv. 
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Indeed,  we  would  hazard  a  guess  thet,  in  view  of  the 
imminent  competition  of  certain  lines  of  British  im- 
ports —  and  very  partieularljr  imports  of  textiles  — 
with  some  of  our  own  domestic  manufactures, 
a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is  likely  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Government  by  manufacturing  interests 
here  to  increase  the  protection  against  British  im- 
portations in  some  respects. 

But,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming  Budget 
in  such  respects,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  a  Budget  providing  for  further  increase  in 
taxation.  For  if  the  trade  of  Canada  is  to  make  a 
recovery  that  can  fairly  be  termed  rapid,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  not  an  increase,  but  a  reduc- 
tion, in  taxation.  The  present  Finance  Minister,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  more  than  once  taken  occasion 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  country  to  practise 
economy,  and  has  himself  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
reduce  expenditures.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  country 
has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  its  national  debt.  There 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  —  either 
by  increased  taxation  or  by  further  reduction  in  ex- 
penditure. As  we  have  just  said,  the  adoption  of  the 
former  alternative  is  bound  to  hinder  the  expansion 
of  business.  Accordingly,  the  Dominion  Government 
must  continue  the  lead  it  has  given  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  undertaking  retrenchments. 

Before  today  we  have  called  attention  to  the  far 
too  facile  tendency  of  large  sections  of  the  public 
to  regard  colossal  expenditures  as  unavoidable.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  large  sections  of  the  public,  but 
also,  unfortunately,  of  some  Governmental  authorities 
as  well.  And  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  all 
this. 

As  a  people,  we  unquestionably  need  to  practise 
economy,  both  in  public  affairs  and  also  individually, 
more  than  we  are  prone  to  do.  Indeed,  the  equanimity 
with  which  large  sections  of  the  public  are  disposed 
to  regard  colossal  expenditures  probably  has  its  rise 
in  the  individual  extravagance  which  is  all  too  pre- 
valent in  this  eotintry  nowadays.  There  is  great  need 
amon?  us  in  this  country  today  for  the  placing  of  the 
right  emphasis  on  the  right  thiners  of  life  —  for  the 
putting  of  first  things  first.  Addiction  to  extrava- 
srance  saps  the  foundations  of  good  citizenship.  For 
iust  as  it  is  true  that  no  person  can  practise  thrift 
without  beinsr  a  better  citizen,  so  is  it  equally  the  case 
that  the  will  and  the  moral  fibre  are  weakened  by 
the  placinqr  of  a  false  estimate  on  the  pleasures  that 
"easy  spending"  can  brintr.  Thrift  has  a  moral,  as 
well  as  a  material,  value  alike  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  nation.  Tt  is  a  character  tonic  for  hntb.  .And. 
both  individually  and  collectively,  we  need  to  lav  thnt 
truth  to  heart  if  we  are  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
many  and  complex  problems  presented  by  the  days  in 
which  we  arc  living.        A.B.R.J. 


A  CORRECTION 

In  the  March  15th  issue  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine"  an  error  occurs  in  the  article  on  page  282 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  some  of  the  liiordon  Gompa 
ny's  outlying  limits.  The  figure  of  $2,500,000  is  cor- 
rect but  the  area  should  be  about  2,600  square  miles, 
including  the  Nation  Limits,  not  15,000  sq.  miles. 


COBWEBS 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Belgo  Paper  Company, 
Limited.  This  mill  broke  all  previous  records  on  the 
28th  of  March  by  turning  out  a  total  of  297  tons  of 
newsprint  paper  from  five  machines.  Machine  No.  5, 
which  is  a  232"  machine  recently  furnished  by  Charles 
Walmsley  &  Company,  and  put  in  operation  only  about 
a  month  ago,  made  81  tons.  The  normal  speed  of  this 
machine  is  750  feet.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
the  Belgo  Paper  Company  have  placed  an  order  for 
No.  6  paper  machine  with  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works  of  Montreal.  This  machine  is  to  be  practically 
identical  with  No.  5,  and  is  scheduled  to  lie  in  opera- 
tion by  October  1st,  next. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

More  Danger  ahead ! 

In  a  few  more  weeks  time  the  forest  fire  season  will 
be  upon  us  again  with  all  its  horrors,  its  destruction  of 
real  and  potential  wealth,  its  loss  of  property,  and 
perhaps  also  its  toll  of  human  lives.  Every  layman 
should  know,  that  our  supply  of  available  raw  mat- 
erials for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  Paper  is  getting 
dangerously  low,  so  low  in  fact,  that  the  existence  of 
the  Press,  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion  is  threatened.  The  daily  press,  as 
well  as  lumber  journals,  pulp  and  paper  magazines, 
forestry  publications  and  others  have  given  in  the 
past  their  space  and  time  unstinted  to  the  teachings  of 
"the  gospel  of  forest  conservation".  Next  to  the 
Press,  the  Church  is  recognised  as  the  most  important 
element  in  moral  education,  also  the  schools  and 
school  teachers  must  be  approached  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  educating  the  people,  part  owners  of  Canada's 
Forestwealth,  to  the  fact  that  forest  fires  are  not  only 
crimes  against  the  Creator,  but  are  also  stupidities, 
occuring  nowhere  in  the  world  in  such  numbers  (4000 
last  year)    except  in  Canada  and  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Stop  forest  fires  of  all  description,  in  virgin  timber 
and  especially  in  second  growth,  from  which  we  must 
ultimately  draw  our  sui)ply,  and  Canada  will  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  on  earth,  keep  on 
l)urning  and  wasting,  and  in  a  century  we  may  share 
the  fate  of  China  !  Which  is  it  to  be? — Fred  Brown,  Fort 
Frances,  Ont. 


WELCOME 

You  arc  welcome  at  the  Pulp  &  Paper  iiooth.  .\o.  L'2. 
<iiii-  desire  is  to  aid  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus)  ry. 
\\'li:il   ciiii  •we  do  for  von? 


The  Editor  Jciwws  of  a  mill  that  mahca  hlcachnl  suJ- 
phite  pulp  and  requires  a  chemist  and  a  superintendent. 
fl.  is  a  very  desirable  coiinre.tioii.  Ami  euinvniiiirafions 
ifiU  he  passed,  oi)  in.  enn.fidrvre. 
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WATER  POWER  RESOURCES  OF  CANADA 

(Furnished  By  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch) 


The  continued  growth  of  hydraulic  power  installa- 
tion in  this  country  to  the  present  total  plant  capacity 
of  2,973,759  h.p.  and  the  direct  dependence  of  Cana- 
dian industry  as  a  wliole  on  hydraulic  and  hydro- 
electric enterprise  makes  it  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance that  existing  research  into  water  power  re- 
sources be  periodically  brought  to  date  and  made  avail- 
able for  public  study. 

Water  power  is  in  itself  one  of  the  country's  most 
basic  and  valuable  natural  resources,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  its  development,  well  over  half  a  billion 
dollars,  makes  it  also  one  of  our  greatest  single  in- 
dustries. 

Knowledge  of  this  resource  is  far  from  complete 
and  information  in  many  details  is  conflicting,  but  at 
the  present  time,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  great  mass  of  reasonably  accurate  as 
well  as  considerable  specific  data  is  now  on  file  for  the 
use  of  engineers  and  others  interested.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  this  material  constantly  up  to  date. 

During  the  past  three  years  all  existing  stream-flow 
and  power  data  available  from  Federal,  Provincial  and 
private  sources,  have  been  systematicallj'  collated,  re- 
analysed  and  coordinated  with  a  view  to  preparing  re- 
vised estimates  of  available  power  based  on  uniform 
methods  of  computation  and  arrangement. 

Basis  of  Computation 

The  figures  for  undeveloped  water  power  listed  in 
Table  I  are  based  upon  rapids,  falls  and  power  sites 
of  which  the  actual  existent  drop  or  the  head  possible 
of  concentration,  is  definitely  established  or  at  least 
well  authenticated.  Many  rapids  and  falls  of  greater 
or  lesser  power  capacity  are  scattered  on  rivers  and 
streams  from  coast  to  coast  which  are  not  as  yet  re- 
corded, and  which  will  only  become  available  for 
tabulation  as  more  detailed  survey  work  is  undertaken 
and  completed.  This  is  partie\ilarly  true  in  the  rela- 
tively unexplored  northern  districts.  Nor  is  any  con- 
sideration given  to  the  power  concentrations  which  are 
feasible  on  rivers  and  streams  of  gradual  gradient, 
where  economic  heads  may  be  created  by  the  construc- 
tion of  power  dams,  excepting  only  at  such  points  as 
definite  studies  have  been  carried  out  and  the  results 
made  matters  of  record. 

In  brief,  the  figures  hereunder  are  based  on  definite 
rapids,  falls  and  power  sites,  and  may  be  said  to  re- 
present the  minimum  water  power  possibilities  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  power  estimates  have  been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  24-hour  power  at  80  p.  c.  efficiency  for  condi- 
tions of  "Ordinary  Minimum  Flow"  and  "Estimated 
Flow  for  Maximum  Development."  The  "Ordinary 
Minimum  Flow"  is  based  on  the  averages  of  the 
minimum  flow  for  the  lowest  two  consecutive  seven 
day  periods  in  each  year,  over  the  period  for  which 
records  are  available.  The  "Estimated  Flow  for 
Maximum  Development"  is  based  upon  the  continuous 
power   indicated   by   the   flow   of  the   stream   for   six 


months  in  the  year.  The  actual  method  to  determine 
this  flow  is  to  arrange  the  months  of  each  year  ac- 
cording to  the  day  of  the  lowest  flow  in  each.  The 
lowest  of  the  six  high  months  is  taken  as  the  basic 
month.  The  average  flow  of  tlie  lowest  seven  conse- 
cutive days  in  this  month  determines  the  maximum  for 
that  year.  Tlie  average  of  such  maximum  figures  for 
all  years  in  the  period  for  which  data  are  available  is 
the  estimated  maximum  used  in  the  calculation. 

This  estimated  maximum  development  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  tliat  it  is  good  commercial  practice  to 
develop  wheel  installation  up  to  an  amount,  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  which  can  be  a.ssured  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  on  the  assumption  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  power  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  year  can 
be  profitably  provided  from  storage  or  by  the  instal- 
lation of  fuel  power  plants  as  auxiliaries.  The  cor- 
rectness or  otherwise  of  this  assumption  for  any  par- 
ticular site  can  only  be  definitely  settled  by  careful 
consideration  of  all  circumstances  and  conditions  per- 
tinent to  its  development.  The  method,  however 
enables  us  to  make  a  fairly  satisfactory  over-all  es- 
timate of  the  maximum  hydraulic  power  available  as 
distinctive  from  the  estimated  ordinary  minimum 
power  available. 

Available  and  Developed  Totals 

The  known  available  water  power  in  Canada,  from 
all  sources  and  within  the  limitations  outlined,  'is  18  - 
255,000  h.p.  for  conditions  of  ordinary  minimum  flow 
and  32,076,000  h.p.  under  a  flow  estimated  for  max- 
imum development,  i.e.  dependable  for  at  lea.st  6 
months  of  the  year. 

It  IS  believed  that  these  are  conservative  estimates 
since  an  analysis  of  the  water  power  plants  scattered 
from  coast  to  coast  concerning  which  complete  data 
are  available  as  to  turbine  installation  and  satisfactory 
information  as  to  stream  flow,  gives  an  average  ma- 
chine installation  30  p.  c.  greater  than  the  six-month 
flow  maximum  power.  Applying  this,  the  figures 
quoted  above,  tlierefore,  indicate  that  the  present  re- 
corded water  power  resources  of  the  Dominion  will 
permit  of  a  turbine  installation  of  41,700,000  h.p. 

The  total  installation  to  date  in  waterwheels  and  tur- 
bines through  the  Dominion  is  2,973,759  h.p.  In  other 
words  the  present  turbines  installation  represents  only 
7  per  cent  of  the  recorded  water  power  resources. 

Current  Progress 

The  su.stained,  and  in  many  eases  increased  earning 
power  of  exi.sting  hydro-electric  organizations,  both 
privately  and  publicly  owned,  during  the  past  few 
years  of  reaction,  depression  and  deflation  following 
the  war  stimulus  has  been  reflected  in  the  excellent 
treatment  of  the  securities  of  these  concerns  on  the 
various  financial  exchanges,  and  has  created  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  capital,  and  generally  estab- 
lished a  public  confidence  that  is  proving  of  "inestim- 
able value  in  the  further  promotion  and  growth  of 
hydro-electric  enterprises. 

The  period  of  high  and  uncertain  construction  costs 
contiguous    with     war    time    conditions     is    definitely 
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passing.  Works  wliich  a  few  j-ears  ago  would  not  be 
undertaken  by  contractors  except  on  a  cost  plus  basis 
can  now  be  met  by  simple  inclusive  tender.  Labor 
problems  are  slowly  stabilizing  themselves.  The  power 
industry  has  established  its  capacity  to  manufacture 
cheaply  and  market  its  wares  profitably  under  trying 
and  exacting  circumstances.  There  seems  little  to  im- 
pede and  much  to  encourage  increased  development. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  large  de- 
velopments are  under  waj'  and  many  others  under 
consideration  so  that  a  continuation  of  the  healthy 
progress  of  new  installation  during  the  last  two  years, 
may  be  looked  forward  to  with  confidence. 

The  progress  of  development  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  from  year  to  year  because  the  year  is  too  short 
an  interval.  From  three  to  five  years  or  even  longer 
often  elapses  between  the  first  consideration  of  de- 
velopment and  the  delivery  of  power.  Again  most 
projects  commence  with  an  initial  installation  much 
less  than  the  ultimate  projected  capacity  and  new  units 
of  machinery  are  installed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
load  develops.  In  other  words  what  maj^  be  called 
the  scoring  column  often  does  not  reflect  new  con- 
struction for  some  years  after  such  construction  has 
been  actively  under  way,  but  continues  to  record  new 
scores  from  old  developments. 

Utilization  of  Developed  Water  Power 

The  2,973,759  h.p.  at  present  installed  in  this  country 
may  be  classified  as  follows.   (See  Table  2). 

2,204,486  h.p.  in  central  stations  for  general 
distribution  for  all  purposes. 
484,228  h.p.  installed  in  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
not  including  160,577  h.p.  purchased  by  pulp 
and  paper  companies  from  central  stations. 
285,045  h.p.  installed  in  industries  other  than 
central  stations  and  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
The    total   installation   for    the    Dominion    averages 
338  h.p.  per  thousand  population,  a  figure  which  main- 
tains Canada's  position  as  second  only  to  Norway  in 
the  per  capita  utilization  of  water  power  among  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

Water  Power  in  the  Central  Station  Industry 

iVIodern  developments  in  high  tension  electrical 
transmission,  which  permits  the  economic  transporta- 
tion of  power  at  small  loss  over  relatively  long  dis- 
tances has  made  possible  the  use  of  hydraulic  power 
for  manufacturing  in  established  centres  where  labor 
is  plentiful  and  of  a  permanent  character,  with  ship- 
ping and  distributing  facilities  readily  at  hand.  Such 
centres,  with  their  variety  of  manufacturing  needs  and 
processes,  street  railways  to  be  operated,  buildings  to 
be  lighted  and  heated,  municipal  needs  for  street 
lighting  and  water  pumping,  form  an  ideal  market 
for  the  product  of  the  central  station  industry  at- 
taining enormous  proportions  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Throughout  the  Dominion  at  present  there  are  273 
hydro-electric  central  stations  with  an  installed  tur- 
bine capacity  of  2,204,486  h.p.  oi-  a  generator  installa- 
tion of  1,636,084  kv.  a.  (see  Table  No.  3)  of  which 
totals  1,556,956  h.p.  is  installed  in  commercial  or 
privately  owned  stations  while  647,560  h.p.  is  installed 
in  municipal  or  publicly  owned  stations. 

The  units  vary  in  size  from  10  h.p.  to  the  55,000 
h.p.  turbines  recently  installed  in  the  Queenston  de- 
velopment of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 


mission,  and    which   are    the   largest   operating   water 
turbine.s    in    existence    at    the    time    of    writing.      The 
Inrbine  units  in  the  industry  average  3,483  h.p.  while 
the    average    installation     of    the    central     stations    is 
8,075  h.p. 

Unremitting  progress  in  operating  efficiency  and 
wider  fields  of  service  are  being  constantly  maintained 
by  the  operating  companies  and  interested  govern- 
ment departments.  New  units  are  being  installed, 
new  plants  constructed  new  projects  investigated  and 
research  instigated  to  meet  the  growing  domestic  and 
industrial  demand  and  to  link  up  the  hitherto  isolated 
small  centres  and  rural  districts  with  cheap  hydro- 
electric power. 

Water  Power  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  is  a  typical  and  pre- 
eminent Canadian  industry  with  a  future  of  almost 
unlimited  prosperity  ahead  of  it,  the  result  of  two 
natural  advantages  of  almost  equal  moment,  namely, 
an  abundant  supply  of  growing  pulpwood  and  cheap 
accessible  motive  power  in  large  quantities.  The  im- 
portance of  cheap  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  takes 
practically  100  liorse  power  to  produce  one  ton  of 
I)aper  jier  day.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  mo- 
tive power  used  in  this  industry  is  almost  altogether 
restricted  to  h^vdraulic  energy  and  that  Canada's 
premier  advantage  and  position  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
field  rests  on  adequate  and  abundant  water  power  well 
distributed  among  extensive  forest  reserves. 

Water  power  is  operating  113  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  Canada,  644,805  h.p.  being  employed.  Of  this  total, 
484,228  h.p.  is  actually  installed  in  connection  with  the 
mills  and  160,577  h.p.  is  purchased  from  hydro  elec- 
tric central  stations. 

The  innovation  of  the  electric  drive  is  having  a 
marked  and  favorable  influence  on  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing  processes.  It  makes  possible  the  cen- 
tralized operation  of  fewer  and  larger  mills  receiving 
power  from  several  power  sites  together  with  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  uniform  speed  and  better  control 
in  grinding,  thus  lessening  costs  of  operation,  con- 
struction and  shipping.  Of  the  484,228  h.p.  actually 
installed  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  183,311  h.p.  is  used 
in  the  electric  drive,  besides  which  there  is  160,577 
h.p.  of  hydro-electric  energy  purchased  from  central 
stations,  bringing  the  total  horse  power  employed  in 
the  electric  drive  up  to  343,888. 

Quebec  and  Ontario  possess  the  largest  natural  pulp- 
wood  areas  in  Canada  and  they  lead  in  pulp  and  paper 
production  with  320,192  h.p.  utilized  in  this  industry 
in  Quebec  and  243,146  h.p.  in  Ontario ;  other  producing 
provinces  are,  British  Columbia  48,800  h.p..  New  Bruns- 
wick 14,668  h.p.  and  Nova  Scotia  17,900  h.p.,  total  in- 
stallation for  pulp  and  paper  mills,  644,805  h.p. 

Past  and  Futiu-e  Growth  in  Utilization  of  Water  Power 

The  growth  of  water  power  developments  in  Canada 
has  been  striking.  Total  installed  horse  power,  has 
grown  from  975,000  to  2,974,000  since  1910,  central 
station  installation  from  605,000  to  2,204,000  h.p.  and 
pulp  and  paper  installation  from  191,000  to  484,000  h.p. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  rate  of 
growth  will  not  diminish.  New  uses  for  electric  cur- 
rent of  the  greatest  import  in  industrial  processes  and 
services  are  being  constantly  discovered.  Canada's 
strategic  advantage  in  the  location  of  large  reserves 
of  water  power  within  transmission  distance  of  her 
centres  of  population  should  attract  special  industries 
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to  tln'sc  cciili'i's  ill  iiicroasiiiy  iiuiiilicrs.  I'dpuhitinn 
I'oUow.s  industry  and  at  oiici'  an  added  market  is 
created  for  power  for  domestic  and  municipal  uses. 
All  the  modern  tendencies  in  the  utilization  of  cheap 
power  indicate  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  hydro-elec- 
tric dcvclopiiiciit  in  Canada  will  increase  rather  than 
lessen. 

Should  the  rair  of  installation  since  1910  be  main- 
tained at  its  i)rcs('iit  rate  there  will  be  installed  in 
1925.  3,360,000  h.p.;  in  1930,  4,110.000  h.p.;  in  1935. 
4,800,000  h.p.;  and  in  1940,  5,GOO,000  h.p.  These  growth 
figures  are  considered  conservative.  Available  reser- 
ves are  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of  these  future 
dcmamls,  as  outlined,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  water  j)ower  now  develojied  in  Canada  ri'pre- 
sents  an  investment  of  over  $620,000,000.  In  1940 
should  the  rate  of  growth  in  installation  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  be  continued,  this  investment  will 
have  grown  to  over  $1,100,000,000.  The  present  de- 
velopment represents  an  annual  equivalent  of  26,700,- 
000  tons  of  coal  which,  valued  at  $10  per  ton,  repre- 
sents $267,000,000.  In  the  year  1940  these  annual  fig- 
ures will,  with  the  foregoing  assumption,  have  become 
30,000,000  tons  and  $500,000,000.  These  figures  are 
striking  evidence  of  the  outstanding  importance  and 
necessity  of  an  intelligent  administrative  policy  gov- 
erning the  de\elopment  of  our  water  power  resources. 
TABLE  I 

Available  and  Developed  Water  Power  in  Canada 

Feb.   1,   1923 
Available  24  hour  power  at 
S0%  efficiency. 

ci 


S  >  « 


Province 


1 
British    Columbia    .     .     . 

Alberta    

Saskatchewan    .... 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New    Brunswick 

Nova    Scotia 

Prince    Edward    Island.. 
Yukon    &    N.   W.    Ter.    . 


2 

At    est.    flo 

for  max  de 

"    (Dependab 

tor  6  mos.  1 

».2 

■12  d 

4 

1,931,142 

5,103,460 

328,977 

475,281 

1,137,505 

33,007 

513,481 

1.087,756 

3,270,491 

5,769,444 

134.025 

4,950,300 

6,808,190 

1,299,230 

6,915,244 

11,640.052 

1.073,883 

50,406 

120,807 

42.039 

20,731 

128,264 

47,100 

3,000 

5,270 

2,239 

1251220 

275.250 

13,199 

18,255,316 

32,075,998 

2,973,759 

The  figured  listed  in  Columns  2  and  3  in  the  above 
tal)lo  represent  24-hr.  power  and  are  based  upon  rapids, 
falls  and  power  sites  of  which  the  actual  existent  drop 
or  the  head  possible  of  concentration,  is  definitely 
known  or  at  least  well  established.  Many  rapids  and 
falls  of  greater  or  lesser  power  capacity  are  scattered 
on  rivers  and  streams  from  coast  to  coast  which  are 
not  as  yet  recorded,  and  which  will  only  become  avail- 
able for  tabulation  as  more  detailed  survey  work  is 
undertaken  and  completed.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  more  unexplored  northern  districts.  Nor  is 
any  consideration  given  to  the  power  concentrations 
which  are  feasible  on  rivers  and  streams  of  gradual 
gradient,  where  economic  heads  may  be  created  by  the 
construction  of  power  dams,  excepting  only  at  such 
points  as  definite  studies  have  been  carried  out  and 
the  results  made  matters  of  record. 

The  figures  in  Column  4  represent  the  actual  water 
wheels  installed  throughout  the  Dominion.  These  fig- 
ures should  not  be  placed  in  direct  comparison  with 
the  available  power  figures  in  Columns  2  and  3  for 
the  purpose  of  deducting  therefrom  the  percentage  of 
the  available  water  power  resources  developed  to  date. 
The  actual  water  wheel  installation  throughout  the 
Dominion  averages  30  p.c.  greater  than  corresponding 
maximum  available  power  figures  calculated  as  in 
Column  3.  The  figures  quoted  above  therefore  in- 
dicate that  the  at  present  recorded  water  power  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion  will  |jcriiiit  of  a  turbine  in- 
stallation of  41,700,000  horse  power.  In  other  words, 
the  present  turbine  installation  represents  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  present  recorded  water  power  resources. 

The  above  figures  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
minimum  water  power  possibilities  of  the  Dominion. 

As  illustrative  of  this  the  detailed  analyses  which 
have  been  made  of  the  water  power  resources  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Brun.swick  and  Nova  Scotia  have 
disclosed  most  advantageous  reservoir  facilities  for 
regulating  stream  flow  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
two  provinces  possess  within  their  respective  borders 
200,000  and  300,000  commercial  horse  power.  These 
figures  provide  for  a  diversity  factor  between  in- 
stalled power  and  consumers'  demands. 


TABLE  II 
Developed  Water   Power  in  Canada 


Province 

1 

British  Columbia   . 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan  .   . 

Manitoba 

Ontario 

Quebec  

New  Brunswick.  . 
Nova  Scotia  .  .  . 
Prince  Edward  Is. 
Yukon   

Canada    


Feb.  1.  1923 

Tur 

bine  Installation 

in  H.P. 

Total 

lU 

m 

in 

Population 

'Installation 

Central 

Pulp  and 

other 

Total 

Census  of 

per  1000 

Stations 

Paper  j\Iills 

Industries 

June,  1921 

popidation 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

227,401 

48,800 

52-,776 

328,977 

524,582 

627 

32,380 

687 

33,067 

588,454 
757.510 

56 

117,625 

16,466 

134,025 

610,118 

220 

1,018,853 

171,024 

109.353 

1,299,230 

2,9.33,662 

443 

761.480 

231,737 

80,666 

1,073,883 

2.361.199 

455 

21,113 

14,668 

6,258 

42,039 

387,876 

108 

15,346 

17,999 

13,755 

47,100 

523,837 

90 

288 

1,951 

2,239 

88,615 

25 

10,000 

3,199 

13,199 

4,157 

3175 

2,204,486 


484,228 


285,045 


2,973,759 


8,788,483 
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Columu  2  includes  only  liydro-electric  stations  which  develop  power  for  sale. 

Column  3  includes  only  water  power  actually  developed  by  pulp  and  paper  companies.  In  addition  to  this 
total,  pulp  and  paper  companies  purchase  from  the  hydro  power  central  stations  totalled  in 
column  2,  72,122  h.p.  in  Ontario  and  88,455  li.p.  in  Quebec.  The  total  hydro  power  utilized  in  the 
pulp   and    paper   industry    is   therefore   644,805,  h.p. 

Column  4  includes  only  water  power  actually  developed  in  connection  with  industries  other  than  the  cen- 
tral station  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industries.  These  industries  also  purchase  blocks  of  power 
from   the   central   stations   totalled   in   Column  2. 

Column  5  totals  all  turbines  and  water  wheels  installed  in  Canada. 

Column  6  total    population    includes    71388    in    North  West  Territories  and  485  in  the  R.  C.  Navy. 

Column  7  averages   the    developed    water   power    per  1000  population. 

TABLE    III 
Developed    Water    Power    in   Canada    Utilized     in  the  Central    Station    Industry. 

Feb.    1.    1923. 

Commercial    Stations  Municipal    Stations  Total 

Installation 

■put*  '- 

Installation  Installation  5  o  (u  ■£ 

Province  6  u    .  ^  ^  ^5,  u  „• 

o  6  Z  °  ■^  .2  3  H< 

2  Generator     Turbine  ^       Generator  Turbine  d    .  g  ft  d,  a  ^    • 

K.  V.  A.         H.P.  K.  Y.  A.      H.P.  |^  S-  -M  g* 

O  -  H 

1  23  4567  89  10  11  12 

British   Columbia    .     .  :i3  141,686  217,356  8             6,353          10,045  31           148,039  3.990  7,335  227,401 

Alberta 3  22,250  32,380          ,.           3              22,250  2,491  10,793  32.380 

Saskatchewan     .     .     .  ■■•          ••         

Manitoba 3  37,350  50,400  2           57,312          67,225  5             94,662  5,881  23,525  117.626 

Ontario        ......  67  387,159  492,025  37          353,362         526,828  104            740,521  3,742  9.796  1,018,863 

Quebec    .'.'.'....  f7  582,413  743,S55  16            13,202           17,625  93            595,615  3,541  8,188  761,480 

New  Brunswick   ...  7  6.585  9.203  3             9.363          11,910  10             15,948  960  2.111  21,113 

Nova  Scotia       ....  8  1.479  1.449  11            11.239          13.897  19             12,718  667  808  15.346 

Prince     Edward    Is...  7  331  288          7                   331  32  41  288 

Yulion 1  6,000  10,000          ..    '       1                 6,000  5,000  10,000  10,000 

Canada         196  1,185,253     1,556,956  77  450,831         647,530         273         1,636,084         3,483  8.075         2,204,486 

« 
Commercial   Stations   include  all   privately  owned. 
Municipal    Stations    include    all    publicly    owned. 

j^oje  Statistics  in  this  table  are  based  upon  a  census  of  the  industry   made   by   the   Dominion   Bureau   of   Statistics   in   co- 
operation  with    the    Dominion    Water    Power    Branch. 


TABLE   IV 

Developed  Water  Power  in  Canada  Utilized  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 


Feb.  1.  1923. 


Installed  and  Purchased  Power 
'I'uibine   Installation   in    the    Industry 


H.P. 


Province 


British  Columbia 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New    Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia  . .    . . 


Canada 


o 
Z 

1— 1 

>. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

27,975 

20,825 

48,800 

41 

89,830 

81,194 

171,024 

54 

162,825 

68,912 

231,737 

3 

2,368 

12.300 

14,668 

10 

17,919' 

80 

17,999 

113         300,917         183,311 


484,228 


A  P 


f^  >. 


72,122 

88,455 


160.57 


0  o 
So-" 

hE 

7 

20,825 

153,316 

157,367 

12,300 

80 

343,888 


.2  2  o 
P  £  <« 


8 

48,800 

243,146 

320,192 

14,668 

17,999 

644,805 


Column  3  includes  all  turbines  actually  installed  in  the  industry  and  directly  driving  mill  equipment. 
Column  4  inchides  all  turbines  actually  installed  in  the  industry  and  transmitting  power  through  electric 

drive. 
Column  5  totals  the  turbine  v,nj>dL-ity  actually  installed  in  the  industry. 
Column  6  includes  only  power  purchased  from  hydro-electric  central  stations  for  the  operation  of  pulp  and 

paper  mills. 
Column  7  totals  the  hydro-electric  power  used  in  the  industry. 
Columns  8  totals  the  water  power  used  in  the  industry. 
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Tlioi'(>  is  ]ioi-li<'ii)s  no  oth.  I-  article  in  daily  use  in  a 
Paper  Mill  which  is  treated  with  as  little  consideration 
as  the  PajK"'"  Makers'  Felts.  The  average  machine 
tender  and  unfortunately  also  a  great  many  Super- 
intendents, only  too  often  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
many  advantages  that  can  he  gained  by  the  proper 
selection  of  the  right  type  of  felt  as  well  as  the 
I)roper  treatment  of  the  same  after  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  paper  machines. 

What  function  does  a  felt  on  the  paper  machine 
have  to  perform?  The  most  apparent  purpose  for 
which  it  is  there,  i.s,  of  course,  to  guide  the  delicate 
very  wet  sheet  of  paper  tlirongh  the  presses,  to  act  as 
a  sponge,  so  to  speak,  which  absorbs  the  water  which 
is  removed  from  the  paper  by  pressure.  On  higher 
grades  of  paper  a  felt  should  be  sized  up  and  judged 
by  its  performance  regarding  the  following  three 
points:  openness,  strength,  and  finish.  Tt  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  combine  these  three  features  successfully  in 
a  felt.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  accomplish  two  of  them, 
but  usually  the  third  feature  has  to  be  sacrificed.  To- 
day, however,  felts  are  on  the  market  vfhich  satis- 
factorily cover  every  point  of  the  above  specifications. 

Openness:  A  felt  should  be  open,  that  is,  it  should 
allow  the  water  which  is  pressed  out  at  the  presses,  to 
drain  off  rapidly.  This  is  a  very  important  feature 
as  the  cost  of  removing  one  pound  of  water  on  the 
presses  is  infinitely  smaller  than  removing  this  same 
one  pound  of  water  on  the  driers  by  evaporation.  This 
being  recognized  by  the  paper  maker,  his  natural  aim 
is  to  inirchase  a  felt  which  will  be  open,  perhaps  to 
an  excess,  a  felt  which  will  not  blow  and  remove  as 
much  water  as  possible.  Such  a  felt  as  a  rule  also 
combines  with  the  first  element,  that  is,  openness,  also 
the  element  of  strength,  but  unfortunately  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  combine  with  these  two  factors 
with  that  of  finish  and  as  a  result,  papers  produced 
with  such  felts  will  carry  in  and  on  the  sheet  a  true 
imprint  of  the  felt  weave,  commonly  known  aa  felt 
marks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  paper  maker 
purchase  a  felt  entirely  from  a  standpoint  of  finish,  such 
a  felt,  undoubtedly,  would  be  woven  with  fine  soft 
threads,  very  closely  together,  but  in  doing  so  the 
strength  of  a  felt  would  materially  suffer  and  its 
porosity  and  openness  would  be  practically  nil,  result- 
ing in  a  very  materially  reduced  speed  of  the  paper. 
You  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  felt  manufacturer  does 
not  always  have  a  very  easy  proposition,  because  in 
satisfying  the  whims  or  desires  of  the  Superintendent  in 
one  respect  he  is  very  often  apt  to  produce  other  results 
which  are  not  desirable.  It  also  shows  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  felt  manufacturer  all  possible  information 
as  to  the  features  which  are  most  desired  in  the  felt 
he  is  to  make. 

Now  a  little  about  treatment  of  felts  on  the  paper 
machine  and  causes  which  are  very  apt  to  reduce  their 
life.  When  the  felt  first  is  taken  off  the  loom  of  the 
felt  weaving  plant,  it  very  much  resembles  a  coarse 
blanket  something  like  burlap  with  very  open  meshes. 
^^  ^  ''^Ifi  this  felt  is  woven  just  about  twice  the  width 

•  Reprinted  from  Alfelco  Facta. 


ordered  and  considerably  longer  and  it  is  then  sub- 
jected to  a  shrinking  or  fulling  process  which  gradually 
brings  it  to  the  desired  M-idth  and  length.  I  mention 
these  points  in  order  to  illustrate  what  is  apt  to  happen 
to  a  felt  when  washed  with  water  which  is  too  hot.  If 
this  is  done  while  the  felt  is  roped  up.  it  is  bound  to 
shrink  or  if  done  while  the  felt  is  under  tension  this 
shrinkage  will  result  in  a  very  material  weakening  of 
the  individual  fibers.  It  is  equally  destructive  of  the 
life  of  the  felt  to  use  strong  alakalies.  Wool  fiber,  or  in 
other  words  sheep  hair,  is  saturated  with  a  fatt}'  sub- 
stance. As  a  rule  this  fattj'  substance  is  removed 
during  the  earl.y  processes  in  a  felt-manufacturing 
plant  and  another  oil  is  later  added  to  the  w-ool. 

Soda  Ash  should  never  be  used  in  combination  with 
water  hotter  than  120°. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  felt  carrying  rolls  over  which  the  felt  has  to 
pass.  Iron  rolls  which  in  the  course  of  time  get  pitted, 
are  entirely  objectionable  and  rolls  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face only  should  be  used.  As  few  felt  rolls  as  possible 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  felt,  that 
is,  the  side  of  the  felt  Avhich  comes  in  contact  with  the 
paper.  The  above  suggestion  is  made  because  the  felt 
in  its  continuous  travel  produces  a  friction,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  small  one,  between  its  surface  and  the  rolls  over 
which  it  passes  and  this  more  than  anything  else  is 
instrumental  in  gradually  removing  the  nap  of  the  felt. 
Not  to  be  forgotten,  of  course,  is  the  suction  box  of  a 
felt  which  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  efficient  and  yet  offer  as  little  friction  surface  as 
possible.  Felts  as  a  rule  are  woven  and  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  a  heavy  coating  of  nap  on  both 
sides.  The  machine  tender  will  use  such  a  felt  for  per- 
haps a  day,  during  which  time  some  of  the  nap  on  the 
inside  of  the  felt  is  scraped  off.  The  felt  is  then  turned 
over  and  the  felt  fibers  are  removed  from  the  other 
side,  which  is  now  on  the  inside.  This  turning  over 
process  is  repeated  day  after  day,  and  in  this  way 
gradually  the  nap  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the  felt, 
and  which  prevents  the  texture  of  the  felt  from  being 
imprinted  into  the  web  of  paper,  is  gradually  worn  off, 
making  the  felt  absolutely  worthless  for  better  grades. 
We  have  recently  experimented  with  felts  which  had 
nap  only  on  the  outside  of  the  felt.  This  felt,  of  course, 
could  not  be  turned  and  we.  therefore,  always  have  a 
good  protective  layer  of  nap  on  the  side  of  the  felt 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper.  This  method 
has  resulted  in  a  very  material  increase  in  the  life 
of  our  felts. 

Another  very  important  feature  on  each  w^et  part  of 
the  paper  machine  is  the  worm  or  spread  roll  used  in 
connection  with  felts.  Worm  rolls  are  always  objec- 
tionable and  should  be,  if  possible,  avoided.  When- 
ever, however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  them,  they 
should  be  selected  and  periodically  inspected  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  Wooden  worm  rolls  with  strips 
of  felt  tacked  on  are  perhajis  used  only  on  the  smaller 
machines,  and  brass  or  copper  rolls  with  a  copper  worm 
soldered  on  to  their  surface^   are  in  more  general  use 
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to-day.  The  worm  should  not  be  raised  too  high  above 
the  surface  of  the  roll  and  the  edges  must  be  carefully 
rounded  off,  as  nothing  will  remove  the  nap  from  a 
felt  faster  than  an  improperly  constructed  worm  roll. 
The  pitch  of  the  worm  should  be  absolutely  uniform. 
To  cite  an  illustration:  wo  had  considerable  trouble 
with  a  glazing  felt  which  was  also  equipped  with  a 
metal  worm  roll.  All  felts  seemed  to  give  out  and 
developed  slack  spots  after  a  few  days'  life  on  a  certain 
spot  about  two  feet  from  the  back  side  of  the  machine. 
Press  rolls  were  calibrated  and  the  whole  machine  was 
carefully  gone  over  from  one  end  to  the  other  with- 
out bringing  a  remedy  of  our  trouble.  While  again 
changing  felts  the  writer  happened  to  see  the  worm 
roll  which  was  used  in  connection  with  this  and  found 
that  the  pitch  of  the  worm  roll  was  different  just  at 
the  spot  where  the  slack  places  in  the  felt  usually 
developed  slack  spots  after  a  few  days'  life,  several 
months  ago  this  felt  roll  had  been  sent  to  the  repair 
shop  to  have  the  worm  repaired.  This  repair  was  not 
made  in  the  proper  manner,  so  that  the  worm  about 
two  feet  from  the  back  side  had  less  pitch  than  on 
the  remainder  of  the  surface.  This,  in  a  very  few  days, 
induced  the  felt  to  bag  on  this  spot,  with  the  result  that 
it  was  chewed  between  the  press  rolls.  The  installation 
of  a  new  worm  roll  immediately  remedied  this. 

The  average  paper  maker  judges  the  performance  of 
his  felt  very  largely  by  its  life:  some  express  it  in 
davs'  life  and  others  in  tons  of  paper  produced. 
"Wliile  this  comparison  in  a  great  many  instances  is 
a  fair  one,  other  localities,  particularly  those  where 
coal  demands  high  prices,  measure  the  performance  of 
the  felt  amount  of  water  removed. 

A  few  words  about  the  so-called  seam  in  a  parcr 
maker's  felt.  The  black  or  colored  line  in  a  felt,  com- 
monly known  as  a  seam,  is  nothing  more  than  a  guide 
line,  as  most  felts,  except  exceptionally  long  ones,  or 
special  sizes,  are  woven  endless.  One  of  the  machine 
tenders  favorite  pastimes  is  to  place  leaders  on  his  felt 
roll  so  as  to  keep  this  guide  line  straight.  It  is  usually 
the  felt  which  is  misbehaving  that  necessitates  the  use 
of  leaders.  The  thought  that  rolls  may  be  out  of  caliber 
usually  does  not  come  to  their  mind.  Many  a  felt  is 
blamed  for  marking  when  its  marking  is  largely  due 
to  its  being  pulled  out  of  shape  by  an  excessive  use  of 
leaders  or  improperly  calibrated  rolls. 

Just  a  last  word  on  another  item  which  v;ry 
materially  influences  the  life  and  performance  of  a  felt. 
1  refer  to  the  press  rolls  themselves.  As  a  rule  to-day, 
rubber  bottom  press  rolls  are  used.  Very  often  it  is 
the  tendency  of  the  Superintendent  to  run  these  rolls 
at  a  sreaater  density  than  necessary  so  as  to  get  away 
from  too  frequent  grinding  of  his  press  rolls.  It  has 
been  the  writer's  experience  that  rubber  press  rolls 
with  a  density  of  about  55  to  60  give  very  good 
service.  They  arc  not  so  soft  as  to  cause  too  frequent 
trips  of  the  roll  to  the  grinder  and  yet  they  are  easy  on 
the  felt.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  on  one  of 
our  machines  where  we  had  used  fairly  hard  rubber 
rolls,  we  immediately  increased  the  life  of  the  felt  50 
per  cent  by  going  from  about  40  density  to  a  55  density 
on  the  bottom  rubber  press  roll. 


MR.  HENNESSY  RESIGNS  AS  WOODS  MANAGER 

.\.  \V.  Ui'iiiicN.sy,  wild  l'(ir  the  past  six  years  has  been 
manager  of  the  woods  department  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  Iroquois  Palls,  Ont.,  has  resigned  and  will 
carry  out  a  good  deal  of  work  on  his  own  account  in 
the  way  of  logging  contracts  with  a  number  of  mills. 
He  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  sound  judgment 
and  was  contracting  on  the  Abitibi  limit  in  1917  when 
his  brother,  ().  M.  Hennessy,  manager  of  the  woods 
department,  lost  his  life  at  Island  Rapids,  above  Twin 
Falls,  A.  D.  Hennessy  succeeded  him.  Previous  to  his 
work  for  the  Abitibi  Company,  he  was  with  the  J.  R. 
Booth  interests  for  some  time. 

H.  G.  Schanche,  who  has  been  maiuiger  of  the 
forestry  department  for  a  considerable  period,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Hennessy  and  will  carry  on  the  work  of  both 
departments.  In  future  all  woods  operations  for  the 
Abitibi  organization  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Schanche, 
who  supervised  the  logging  work  on  the  railroad  ter- 
ritory during  the  past  winter.  Mr.  Schanche  has  ap- 
pointed Hugh  D.  Hennessy  superintendent  of  logging, 
and  6.  W.  Turk,  office  manager. 


"Where  is  there  a  brighter,  warmer  spot  than  in  the 
sunshine  we  create  for  others?  It  is  the  secret  of  hap 
piness. 


GETTING  MOST  HEAT  FROM  SUBSTITUTE  FUELS 

Many  a  householder  who  has  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty in  trying  to  burn  the  substitute  fuels  thrust  upon 
him  this  winter  will  welcome  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by 
authority  of  the  Dominion  Fuel  Board  telling  him  just 
how  to  proceed  to  get  the  best  results.  The  Mines 
Branch  at  Ottawa  has  been  experimenting  for  months 
with  these  auxiliary  fuels  in  ordinary  domestic  fur- 
naces, and  the  pamphlet  now  issued  tells  what  they 
have  found  out.  The  fuels  tried  out  were  soft  coal, 
pea-size  anthracite,  gas  coke,  72-hour  nut  coke,  Welsh 
anthracite  and  peat. 

A  feature  of  the  experiments  was  that  the  use  of 
two  of  these  fuels  together  often  gave  better  results 
than  one  used  alone.  Complete  directions  are  given  for 
building  the  fire,  for  replenishing  it  and  for  regulating 
the  drafts.  Chemical  analyses  are  also  published  of 
each  fuels,  showing  its  comparative  heating  value,  ash 
content  and  other  constitutents. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  directions  for 
using  soft  or  bituminous  coal;  for,  the  Canadian  house- 
holder, in  the  great  majority  of  cases  may  find  it 
necessary  to  use  soft  coal  for  the  remainder  of  this 
winter.  This  fuel  the  pamphlet  points  out,  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  anthracite  inn  having  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  volatile  or  gaseous  material.  Its  heating 
value,  however,  is  nearly  10  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  anthracite,  but  is  must  be  fired  differently  from  the 
latter  to  get  best  results. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  gases  that  come 
off  are  burned.  In  putting  on  more  fuel,  part  of  the 
old  fire  must  be  left  uncovered  to  ignite  these  gases 
and  the  grid  in  the  fire  door  must  left  open  to  supply 
air  that  the  gases  will  be  burned.  A  soft  coal  fire  aide 
has  to  be  poked  more  to  break  up  the  cake  coal  fuel 
mass  in  order  to  permit  of  complete  combustion.  The 
unconsumed  gases  deposit  a  laver  of  soot  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  furnaces  and  the  flues,  and  this  should  be 
cleaned  off  daily  to  get  the  best  heating  results. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  in  clear  non-technical  lan- 
guage, and  should  be  read  carefully  be  every  house- 
holder. It  is  being  widely  circulated  and  coal-dealers 
are  being  given  a  supply  for  free  distribution  to  their 
customers.  Copies  can  also  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPERS 

1 1 'nntinui'il  I'idiii  last  issiiel 
FUNCTION  OF  PRESS  FELTS 
MR.  BRYANT:  The  Technical  Section  has  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  this  year  in  having  on  its  program  a  paper 
entitled  'Functions  of  Press  Felts,"  by  Dr.  Rees  of  the  Ken- 
wood Mills  at  Albany.  New  York,  and  Arnprior,  Ontario. 
Those  of  you  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
re-print  of  this  paper  must  realise  that  Dr.  Rees  has  gone 
into  the  matter  in  a  very  thorough  manner  and  is  working 
along  very  interesting  and  productive  lines.  The  method 
that  he  has  followed  will  appeal  particularly  to  the  technical 
men  of  the  Section.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Rees  of  F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons. 

DR.  E.  A.  REES:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section,  in  our  experience  as  felt  makers  at  Arnprior 
and  Albany,  a  number  of  very  interesting  things  have  come 
to  our  attention  in  regard  to  the  functions  and  purposes  of 
felt.  We  have  come  to  realise  the  need  of  a  lot  of  study  and 
research  into  the  properties  and  functions  of  felts.  Whereas 
a  felt  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  belt  running 
along  and  absorbing  water  from  the  sheets  in  a  sort  of  mys- 
terious manner,  we  have  now  come  to  believe  that  the  felt 
performs  some  very  definite  function,  and  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  study  them.  To  make  a  felt  so  that  it  will  run  with 
the  necessary  strength,  resistance  to  stretch,  hold  its  width 
properly  and  at  the  same  time  take  out  the  water  involves 
many  problems.  We  know  that  the  type  of  wool,  the  size  of 
the  yarn,  the  relative  hardness  and  softness  of  the  yarn  all 
affect  the  property  of  the  felt  in  an  appreciable  degree.  These 
things  can  be  balanced  in  any  desired  proportion.  You  paper 
makers  know  more  about  the  action  and  purpose  of  felts 
than  I  do.  My  paper  is  merely  an  attempt  to  present  some 
of  the  properties  of  felt  in  a  samewhat  definite  and  graphic 
manner. 

(The  paper  of  Dr.  Rees  "Functions  of  Press  Felt"  was 
printed  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  for  Feb.  1,  1923.) 

Discussion  of  Paper 

MR.  BRY'ANT:  I  am  sure  the  Section  is  deeply  grateful  to 
Dr.  Rees  for  his  most  interesting  paper  and  I  think  I  express 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  when  1  say  that  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  hear  it.  I  hope  all  the  members  will  feel  free  to 
ask  Dr.  Rees  any  questions.  We  ought  to  have  a  free  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  of  the  functions  of  press  felt. 

MR.  SHIPMAN:  In  Graph  7  different  felts  were  applied  as 
A.  B.  C,  and  so  forth.  Might  I  ask.  is  the  data  available  show- 
ing how  felt  A  differs  from  felt  B  or  Felt  B  from  felt  C  with 
regard  to  porosity? 

DR.  REES:  I  cannot  tell  you  off  hand,  Mr.  Shipman,  but 
the  porosity  has  varied  in  some  cases.  The  felts  with  the 
higher  porosity  in  general  gave  a  drier  sheet  than  the  felt 
with  the  lower  porosity;  however  if  the  latter  were  a  harder 
porosity,  so  that  porosity  does  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
felt,  the  pressure  obtained  might  overbalance  the  factor  of 
the  question  of  the  moisture  in  the  sheet. 

MR.  SHIPMAN:  Dr.  Rees  did  not  quite  catch  the  gist  of 
my  question.  Is  the  information  available  as  to  what  is  the 
difference  between  felt  A  and  felt  B  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  felts?  For  instance,  if  we  had  two  pieces  of  felt  on  the 
table  before  us,  how  could  we  word  the  specifications  for  A 
and  for  B?  Could  we  obtain  information  as  above  for  these 
different  felts  if  we  tried  to  do  so? 

DR.  REES:    Yes. 

MR.  SHIPMAN:  I  am  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  dif- 
ferent wools  used  in  A  and  B  and  different  methods  of 
weaving. 

DR.  REES:   The  size  and  hardness  of  the  yarn. 

MR.  SHIPMAN:   Would  that  be  available  if  we  asked  for  it? 

DR.   REES:    Certainly. 

MR.  MASON:  Might  I  ask  Dr.  Rees  if  these  unit  pressures, 
shown  on  the  Graphs,  are  as  high  as  he  ran?  Did  these  unit 
pressures  show  the  greatest  pressure  within  the  range  of  the 
experiment?  They  look  to  be  much  below  the  normal  practice 
in   news   mills. 

DR.  REES:  I  think  that  is  true;  they  are  lower  than  the 
pressures    in    most    news    mills.      I    merely    covered    a    small 


range  because  you  will  understand  that  my  little  machines 
would  not  sustain  a  higher  pressure. 

MR.  MASON:  These  tests  were  all  made  on  blotting  paper? 

DR.  REES:  Our  experimenU  were  all  made  with  blotting 
paper  and  with  an   18  inch  width  of  felt. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Dr.  Rees.  may  I  ask  whether,  as  shown  on 
the  Graphs.  900  pounds  pressure  means  900  pounds  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  roll  or  900  pounds  per  inch  of  the 
width   of  the   roll? 

DR.  REES:  They  show  at  about  900  pound  pressure  over 
the  entire  width,  or  18  inches,  of  the  felt. 

MR.  HAZEN:  Dr.  Rees'  paper  has  been  so  interesting  and 
suggestive  that  it  invites  all  kinds  of  questions.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  one:  Did  he  vary  the  size  of  the  roll  in  any  of 
these  tests  and  has  he  tried  a  small  roll  with  the  load  applied 
against  it? 

DR.  REES:  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question 
We  did  try  tests  with  rolls  20  inches  in  diameter  while  the 
rest  were   5   inches   in   diameter. 

MR.  HAZEN:  Did  you  on  the  5  inch  roll  Increase  the  load 
heavily  so  as  to  compare  with  the  load  on  the  20  inch  roll? 

DR.  REES:  You  are  referring  to  the  Graph  showing  the 
results  with  the  20  inch  roll  and  the  5  inch  roll? 

MR.   HAZEN:    Yes.   Graph  No.   6. 

DR.  REES:  Graph  No.  6  shows  the  total  pressure  the  same 
m  each  case  but  the  condensation  varied  a  little 

MR.  CAMERON:  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Rees  if  he  haa 
any  idea  of  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the 
roll. 

Dr.  REES:  I  cannot  tell  you  that  offhand  but  you  can 
perhaps  figure  it  out.  We  had  an  18  inch  width  of  felt,  the 
nip  contact  on  that  width  varied  from  one-half  to  one'  and 
one-half  inches,  and  therefore  the  area  of  contact  would  vary 
from  one-half  to  one-and-a-half  inches  multiplied  by  18  The 
maximum  pressure  on  that  area  was  1075  pounds.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  pressure  Is  not 
uniformly  distributed  over  this  area.  I  have  merely  attempted 
m  this  paper  to  portray  some  of  the  things  that  affect  moisture 
removal.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  work  we  have  to  do  In  order 
to  answer  these  questions   in  a  quantitative  manner. 

MR.  CAMERON:  What  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  roll  in 
a  news  mill? 

MR.  MASON:  It  varies  in  different  mills  but  I  would  s«.y 
from  a  rapid  calculation,  that  we  oftentimes  use  two  or  three 
times,  or  at  least  twice,  as  much  pressure  at  the  nip  as  shown 
on  these  charts. 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  measure  our  pressure  generally  In 
pressure  per  inch  of  the  width  or  the  roll  rather  than  pres- 
sure per  square  inch.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
area  of  the  nip. 

MR.  CROSSLEY:  Were  the  rolls  used  perfectly  straight  or 
were  they  rolls  with  a  crown? 

DR.  REES:  We  have  made  no  experiments  with  crown  as 
yet.     This  was  not  a  factor  with  the  width  of  rolls  used  here. 

ME.  MASON:  I  am  afraid  that  none  of  us  knows  very  much 
about  this  subect  but  we  certainly  appreciate  very  much  the 
work  that  Dr.  Rees  has  started  and  I  want  to  move  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  fine  paper  and  in  doing  so  I  would 
express  the  hope  that  as  the  days  roll  by  we  will  all  learn 
a  little  more  about  it. 

PROF.  KEAY:  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  some  of 
the  tests  of  Dr.  Rees  in  his  own  laboratory  and  I  think  he  has 
opened  up  an  avenue  of  thought  in  the  matter  of  -water  re- 
moval which  few  of  us  have  anticipated.  The  term,  back  filtra- 
tion from  the  nip,  is  quite  at  variance  with  our  conception  of 
water  removal  by  felts.  We  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  ab- 
sorpUon.  but  apparently  it  is  not  that.  The  task  of  Dr.  Rees 
will  be  that  of  discovering  a  felt  which  offers  the  least  re- 
sistance to  back  filtration.  Perhaps  some  of  our  friends 
working  on  the  problem  of  suction  rolls  could  help  him  out 
a  little.  This  is  a  subject  of  very  great  interest  and  I  think 
It  is  only  proper  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Rees  for  his 
very  interesting  paper.  I  have  therefore  much  pleasure  in  se- 
conding the  motion  that  Mr.  Mason  has  made. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    INK    AND    THE    RELATION    OF 

INK    PROPERTIES   TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 

PAPER   OF  ALL  GRADES 

MR.  BRYANT:  The  next  paper  on  the  Program  is  entitled 
"The  Manufacture  of  Ink  and  the  Relation  of  Ink  Properties 
to  the  Printing  of  Paper  of  all  Grades."  It  will  be  presented 
by    Mr.   B.   G.   Ransom. 

(The  paper  of  Mr.  Ransom  on  Manufacture  of  Ink  was 
printed  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  for  Feb.  1,  1923.) 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Ransom  for 
the  valuable  paper  which  he  has  given  us.  He  has  shown  us 
that  the  printing  ink  manufacturers  also  have  their  troubles 
and  I  do  not  know  but  that  he  has  given  us  a  few  hooks  upon 
which  we  can  hang  some  of  the  complaints  that  we  receive 
from   the  printers. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  There  is  one  question  that  I  think 
worth  mentioning.  The  paper  makes  mention  of  carbon 
black  as  being  used  quite  extensively.  The  utilization  of 
printed  papers  for  paper  stock  is  now  very  largely  developed. 
The  only  way  that  stock  can  be  regenerated  is  by  washing 
out  the  black  particles  which  is  a  long  and  expensive  process. 
If  ink  for  cheap  purposes,  such  as  a  dye  instead  of  carbon 
and  which  could  be  bleached  out  could  be  developed  it  would 
be  a  tremendous  saving   in   the  paper  business. 

MR.  RANSOM:  Anything  of  that  nature  is  only  used  as  a 
substitute  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  inks  that 
are  made  by  the  inkmalcers  but  nevertheless  carbon  black 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  of  any  black  pigment 
that  can  be  used.  Our  company  hunted  all  over  the  world 
for  something  to  take  the  place  of  carbon  black  but  they  could 
not  find  it:  they  had  to  stick  to  carbon  black.  It  is  per- 
manent   too. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  There  are  several  interesting  points 
mentioned  in   this  paper.     At  page   20   Mr.   Ransom  says: 

"Too  often  the  ink  maker  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
kind  of  paper  on  which  his  ink  is  to  be  used.  He  tries 
to  meei  an  average  condition  and  frequently  has  his  ink 
returned  because  it  has  not  dried  properly,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  the  paper." 

It  seems  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  printer  in  not  letting 
you  know  what  kind  of  paper  he  is  going  to  use. 

MR.  RANSOM:  It  may  be  damp  paper;  it  may  be  paper 
with  too  much  moisture  in  it  whether  it  is  the  manufacturer's 
fault   or   not. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  That,  of  course,  is  possible  but  the 
quality  of  the  paper  has  probably  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
moisture  of  the  paper.  The  moisture  of  the  paper  that  goes 
to  the  press  room  is  pretty  uniform.  Then,  at  page  23,  Mr. 
Ransom   says: 

"Another  difficulty  which  is  not  infrequently  en- 
countered is  the  presence  of  free  acid  due  to  the  bleach- 
ing materials  not  being  properly  neutralized  at  the  end 
of  the  bleaching  process." 

That  is  practically  impossible  because  any  acid  produced  in 
the  bleaching  has  gone  long  before  the  paper  ever  gets  to  the 
printing  machine.  There  may  be  a  slight  reaction  of  the 
acid  but  the  reaction  is  so  slight  that  it  should  not  affect 
the  ink. 

MR.  RANSOM:  The  presence  of  any  sulphur  will  raise 
trouble  with  these  copper  plates.  Not  speaking  of  the  paper 
at  all,  the  presence  of  sulphur  will  affect  the  gravure  process, 
but  perhaps  acid,  if  there  is  any  in  the  paper,  is  Just  as  bad.  I 
am  not  up  very  much  in  paper  manufacture  and  personally  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  paper,  but  that  has  been 
the   experience   of  our  men. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  I  agree  that  sometimes  the  paper 
Is  at  fault.  I  was  looking  into  a  case  involving  the  printing 
of  gravure  paper  a  little  while  ago.  Of  the  two  printing 
cylinders  on  the  machine  only  one  was  showing  this  diffi- 
culty. If  there  is  any  chemical  in  the  paper  surely  it  would 
show  just  as  much  on  one  side  of  the  machine  as  on  the 
other.  That  same  paper  also  showed  a  peculiarity  in  that  it 
tended  to  curl  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The 
paper  held  about  ten  per  cent  of  clay.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  but  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  plant  of  the  printer 
himself  and  that  there  is  no  chemistry  about  it  at  all.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  dust  may 
settle  in  these  ink  vats  that  stand  around  the  printing  house. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  within  the  plants  ordinary  dust  gets 
into   the   vats? 

MR.  RANSOM:  Rotogravure  ink  that  stands  open  for  any 
length  of  time  is  not  fit  to  use,  because  that  ink  loses  all 
Its  life  and  printing  qualities.  Tou  should  only  use  a  little 
bit  of  ink  at  a  time  and  you  should  constantly  add  fresh  Ink 
to  the  supply  In  the  fountain  of  the  press. 

MR.  W.   B.   CAMPBELL:    The   particular   book   to   which   I 


have  reference  was  taking  about  two  weeks  to  run.  It  wa« 
not  a  question  of  how  long  the  cylinders  would  last  before 
needing  replacement  in  order  to  make  a  further  impression: 
or  that  the  cylinders  were  worn  out,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  the  cylinders  were  becoming  scratched.  They  would 
keep  on  accumulating  and  picking  up  the  ink.  It  seems  that 
it  takes  a  very  small  amount  of  dust  to  make  a  lot  of  trouble. 
In  this  particular  case  I  was  pretty  sure  that  it  was  not  the 
clay   that  was   making   the   trouble. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  comments  that  I  desire  to  make, 
and  I  would  first  say  a  word  about  the  plucking  of  coated 
paper.  We  make  coated  paper;  we  are  always  up  against 
complaints  and  we  think  a  lot  of  them  are  due  to  the  printers 
not  using  ink  to  match  the  paper.  In  one  instance  the  same 
paper  was  supplied  to  two  branches  of  the  same  printing 
house  —  exactly  the  same  paper  for  exactly  the  same  work, 
one  branch  complained  that  the  paper  was  too  hard  and  that 
the  ink  did  not  go  in;  the  other  complained  that  the  paper 
was  too  soft  and  that  it  plucked.  Certainly,  they  could  not 
both  have  been  right  or  the  paper  could  not  have  been 
handled   in   the   same  way. 

MR.  RANSOM:  In  our  business  we  find  exactly  the  same 
thing.  We  find  that  we  can  sell  ink  to  two  men,  that  one, 
on  one  side  of  the  street  says  it  is  the  best  ink  we  ever  had 
while  the  other,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  says  it  ia  no 
good. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions. 
One  is  why  they  do  not  use  blacks  in  the  rotogravure  pro- 
cess, and  the  otlier  is  what  is  the  best  solvent  of  exposed 
oils  in  these  inks.  The  latter  question  comes  up  on  account 
of  reclaiming  old  papers.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  our  raw 
material  is  old  paper  stock  that  we  wash  and  make  over. 
Every  once  in  awhile  a  few  black  specks  come  along  that  we 
do  not  seem  to  get  out  and  we  are  never  quite  sure  whether 
these  are  ink,  or  coaldust,  or  soot,  or  what  they  really  are.  I 
was  wondering  if  Mr.  Ransom  could  tell  me  of  any  method 
by  which   we   could   determine   that. 

MR.  RANSOM:  I  think  that  what  you  want  is  a  bleach 
more   than   a   solvent. 

MR.  W.   B.  CAMPBELL:    Bleaching   does   not   affect   oil. 

MR.  RANSOM:  For  a  solvent  the  very  best  of  gasoline  Is 
used  or  a  combination  of  benzol  and   carbon   tetra-chlorid. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  They  do  not  seem  to  do  it  if  they 
have   been   coated   a  little.   Many   use   litho   label   varnish. 

MR.  RANSOM:  If  you  use  litho  label  varnish  you  will  have 
to   use   wood   alcohol. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  Soda  ash  seems  never  to  get  this 
label   varnish. 

MR.   RANSOM:    It   is  just  resin  and   alcohol. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  What  effect  has  the  sizing  of 
the  paper  on  the  use  of  the  ink  in  roto-gravure  or  ordinary 
book   print?     You   mentioned   calendering. 

MR.  RANSOM:  In  rotogravure  if  you  do  not  get  the  finish 
on  the  stock  your  ink  penetrates  and  you  do  not  get  the 
benefit   of  the   ink;    it   sinks   in. 

MR.   W.   B.    CAMPBELL:    What   about   sizing? 

MR.  RANSOM:  Sizing  should  not  matter  if  it  is  put 
there  to  make  the  paper  smooth. 

MR.   W.   B.   CAMPBELL:    It   makes   it   water   resistant. 

MR.  RANSOM:  There  is  no  water  used  in  roto-gravure 
printing. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  I  was  wondering  what  effect  siz- 
ing  would   have   on    the   ink. 

MR.  RANSOM:  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any.  Our  troubles 
do  not  come  very  much  from  the  paper;  it  is  a  question  of 
quality.  You  can  take  a  newsprint  paper  or  any  kind  of 
paper  and  get  very  beautiful  results  with  rotogravure  but  of 
course  the  better  the  paper  used  the  better  the  result  you  get. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  No.  Sizing  will  affect  the  pene- 
tration of  water  but  it  does  not  affect  the  penetration  of  Ink 
using   paper   of   the   same   surface   and    quality. 

MR.  RANSOM:  Of  course,  if  it  is  sized,  it  will  hold  the  Ink 
on  the  surface,  but,  as  far  as  drying  is  concerned,  it  will  dry 
by  evaporation.     We  have  more  volatile  matter  in   the  ink. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  How  about  book  paper  printed 
by   the   ordinary   process? 

MR.    RANSOM:    It   depends   on    the    absorption. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  Do  you  know  whether  sizing. will 
affect  that? 

MR.  RANSOM:  Yes.  As  a  general  rule,  if  a  printer  buys 
ink  for  a  particular  job  and  he  can  take  it  up  again  and  use 
it  for  another  job,  it  is  an  accident,  because  every  lot  of  ink 
should  be  conditioned  for  the  particular  job  in  hand.  But 
that  is  a  thing  that  you  cannot  lay  down  any  rule  for.  The 
whole  thing  is  the  job   in  hand;    size   it   up  and   try   to  meet 
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the  conditions.  It  is  very  seldom  tliat  we  blame  the  paper 
for  our  trouble.  The  great  kick  we  have  had  is  in  regard 
to  newsprint.  I  have  had  publishers  call  me  down  and  take  me 
into  the  press  room  to  show  me  what  they  claimed  to  be 
grit  in  our  ink.  I  have  taken  the  ink  off  the  press,  put  it 
under  the  microscope  and  shown  them  that  it  never  came  out 
of  our  factory,  because  in  some  cases  the  grit  was  crystaline 
in  structure.  Carbon  blacks  are  made  by  sooty  deposit  of 
natural  gas  on  steel  plates.  Continuous  use  keeps  these  plates 
polished  and  clean,  but  if  shut  down  for  two  or  three  months 
and  the  presence  of  moisture  causes  rust  you  may  liave 
trouble.  But  it  is  up  to  the  ink  maker  to  watch  that  and  get 
after  it  before  it  reaches  that  stage.  We  have  recently  In- 
stalled in  our  various  plants  a  separator  and  we  get  everything 
out  of  the  ink  of  a  gritty  nature  when  it  goes  through  that 
separator.  All  our  ink  to-day  goes  through  that  separator. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  we  are  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  the 
trouble  does  not  come  from  our  ink;  it  comes  there  itself  in 
the  press  room  or  from  the  paper.  That  is  about  the  only 
trouble  we  have. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  I  fancy  that  in  that  case  the  printer 
makes  a  claim  both  on  the  ink  manufacturers  and  the  paper 
manufacturers. 

MR.  RANSOM:  Well  that  is  our  fault  then.  .  Our  chief 
trouble  in  regard  to  coated  paper  is  plucking;  you  cannot 
get  the  quality  of  Printing.  But  we  can  make  the  ink  so 
that  it  will  work  but  you  will  not  have  the  same  quality  of 
work. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  Is  there  much  difference  between 
the  inks  used  in  this  country  and  in  England  for  coated 
paper? 

MR.  RANSOM:  I  think  that  in  England  they  have  in  tlieir 
printing  press  rooms  men  who  are  educated  in  the  handling 
of  ink  and  they  look  after  the  ink.  The  press  man  there  is 
an  expert  in  the  manipulating  and  handling  of  ink.  There 
they  get  ink  with  a  better  body  but  not  so  ready  to  use  and 
not  so  much  reduced.  Then  the  man  who  has  a  job  in  hand 
can  let  that  ink  down  as  low  as  necessary  for  that  particular 
job. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  The  coated  paper  used  in  Eng- 
land has  nearly  always  a  very  much  softer  coating  than  that 
which  is  demanded  here.  If  we  turned  out  paper  with  as 
soft  a  coating  as  the  samples  of  English  paper  we  have  seen 
we  would  get  it  all  back. 

MR.  RANSOM:  Is  it  your  experience  that  English  paper 
gives   better   results   out   here   than   your  own? 

MR.   W.   B.   CAMPBELL:    Printers   do   not   like   to   use   it. 

MR.   RANSOM:    Well,   there   is   your  answer,   then. 

MR.  W.  B.  CAMPBELL:  They  use  it  all  right  in  England 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  use  it   here. 

MR.  RANSOM:  During  the  war  the  paper  was  bad,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  I  think  the  coated  paper  people 
here  make  very  good  paper.  Of  course,  a  lot  depends  on  the 
equipment   of  the   printer. 

MR.  J.  N.  STEPHENSON:  Occasionally  early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  press  room  is  below  the  proper  temperature  and  to 
get  started  the  pressman  is  likely  to  thin  his  ink;  that  is 
indicated  in  a  recently  published  paper  that  I  saw.  That 
accounts  for  the  rather  faint  impression  that  we  see  in  some 
of  our  magazine  work.  Is  it  possible  to  get  the  ink  handled 
properly  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  in  the  press  rooms 
and  to  obtain  the  proper  depth  of  color?  It  may  be  possible 
to  do  that  by  a  heavier  distribution  of  the  ink  on  the  table. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  get  enough  ink  on  the  type 
to  give  you  the  depth  you  want.  It  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
different  ink  for  a  low  temperature  from  what  which  you 
would  use   for  a   temperature  of  70   degrees. 

MR.  RANSOM:  Ink  is  made  to  meet  the  average  condition. 
The  average  condition  is  that  you  are  supposed  to  have  your 
press  room  at  70  or  80  degrees.  The  remedy  is  to  raise  the 
temperature  in  the  press  room.  If  you  cannot  do  that  the  only 
thing  is  to  reduce  the  ink  and  when  you  do  that  you  reduce 
the  color  strength  with  con-esponding  results  on  the  printed 
sheets.  Tou  might  have  an  electric  heater  or  something  of 
that  kind  to  warm  up  the  press,  but  you  will  save  more 
money  in  the  long  run  by  having  the  proper  heating  equip- 
ment in  the  press  room  which  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
more  rapidly  drying  the  ink.  If  you  are  not  warm  enough 
you  will  have  to  wait  longer  for  the  drying  and  it  will  cost 
you  more. 

MR.  A.  S.  CHRISTIE:  In  view  of  the  number  of  articles 
which  I  have  read  recently  as  to  the  use  of  kraft  in  printing, 
Is  there  an  ink  that  can  be  used  for  a  100  or  133  screen  plate 
to   get  satisfactory  results  on  a  kraft  surface? 

MR.  RANSOM;  Kraft  can  be  printed,  of  course,  and  the 
ink   can  be  made   but  I   would   think   that   with   a   rough   stock 


of  that  nature  the  best  method  of  printing  is  the  offset  pro- 
cess because  there  you  will  use  rubber  which  will  get  down 
into  the  surface  of  the  kraft.  If  you  have  roughned  paper 
and  want  to  print  it  there  is  another  way  to  do  it  and  that  Is 
to  take  that  paper  and  press  it  out  smooth  or  print  it  from  a 
rubber  roll  which  will  conform  to  the  surface  and  get  down 
into   it. 

MR.  J.  N.  STEPHENSON:  Suppose  you  handle  super-cal- 
endered kraft? 

MR.  RANSOM:  That  is  a  paper  I  must  admit  frankly  I  am 
not  familiar  with.  If  it  has  a  smooth  surface  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  it  printed.  If  you  will  send  me  sam- 
ples of  it  1  will  endeavour  to  have  it  printed  and  see  what 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  making  an  ink  for  it.  If  you  have 
any  new  papers  our  company  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
make  trial  runs  for  you  and  produce  an  ink  to  meet  your 
requirements.  It  is  pretty  hard  in  the  printing  business  to 
say  right  off  the  bat  how  you  can  do  a  particular  thing,  but 
we  are  up  against  that  all  the  time,  we  have  men  who  spe- 
cialize in  it  and  there  is  no  proposition  we  will  not  tackle 
even  if  we  fail  altogether.  

STOCK    SAVING  —  WITH    AND    WITHOUT   SAVE-ALL8 

MH.  BR Y A. N'T:  We  have  just  received  a  paper  from  Mr.  E. 
.1.  Trimbey,  of  the  Trimbey  Machine  Works,  Glens  Falls. 
New  York,  on  stock  saving  with  and  without  save-alls.  He 
was  to  have  read  this  paper  but  he  is  ill  and  is  unable  to  be 
present.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Beck  if  he  will  kindly  read 
the  paper  for  Mr.  Trimbey. 

MR.    BECK:    Mr.    Trimbey 's    paper    is    as   follows: 

(The  paper  by  Mr.  Trimbey  on  Stock  Saving  With  and 
Without  Save-Alls  was  printed  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Ma- 
gazine"  for   Feb.    1,    1923.) 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  had  expected  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Morrison  to  lead  the  discussion  on  this  paper.  As  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  not  present  I  will  ask  Mr.  Morrison  to  say  a  few  words. 

MR.  MORRISON:  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  not 
here  because  he  no  doubt  knows  the  subject  better  than  I  do. 
Mr.  Trimbey's  paper  brought  to  my  mind  a  number  of  things 
that  I  have  learned  and  seen  in  the  paper  mills  that  I  have 
visited.  I  think  I  cannot  too  greatly  emphasize  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  mills  probably  do  not  know  what  they  are 
losing *from  this  source.  Some  of  them  really  do  know  but 
not  many,  because  they  arrive  at  conclusions  by  deductions, 
estimating  a  certain  yield  and  figuring  how  much  should  be 
accounted  for.  It  is  always  possible  to  correct  a  loss  of  water; 
that  is  to  know  exactly  what  it  is,  where  it  occurs,  and  how 
much  it  is.  But  the  pulp  in  white  water  is  another  matter 
and  it  is  something  that  has  been  discussed  by  everybody 
in  the  industry.  Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  connected 
with  one  of  the  largest  mills  stating  that  they  were  interested 
in  save-all  work,  but  upon  investigation  at  each  of  the  points 
where  white  water  was  being  sent  out  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  return  all  the  water  in 
the  system  but  that  in  decreasing  the  water  taken  out  of  the 
paper  machine  on  the  dryers  they  considered  that  they  returned 
all  the  white  water  to  the  mill  system.  In  other  words,  they 
would  lift  themselves  by  their  boot  straps.  The  discussions 
that  I  have  had  with  some  of  the  pulp  mill  engineers  leads 
me  to  believe  that  such  a  system  would  be  impossible.  This 
point  is  urged  as  if  it  were  something  novel  or  new.  I  would 
like  to  leave  that  suggestion  before  this  meeting  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of 
returning  all  the  white  water  to  the  mill  system  by  using  the 
white  water  for  the  sulphite  pulp  washing  and  returning  it  to 
the  grinders  and  all  other  possible  points.  Is  it  a  feasible 
thing  to  make  a  mill  self-contained  in  so  far  as  water  is  con- 
cerned? 

In  that  connection  I  have  been  told  that  the  water  would 
not  merely  come  back  into  the  system  but  that  dirt,  grease, 
and  various  impurities  would  fill  it  up  and  make  it  necessan- 
eventually  to  clean  out  the  whole  mill  system  and  start  over 
again  if  the  closed  system  were  followed.  I  admit  that  I  am 
a  novice  in  the  pulp  game  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  it:  and  I  would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  upon 
the  point  raised.  I  do  not  think  it  is  new.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  has  been  tried  with  success  in  certain  mills  in  the  past. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Trimbey's  paper  that  all  save-alls  should 
be  considered  as  necessary.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
)>roper  point  for  the  elimination  of  waste  is  at  its  inception. 
Small  wastes  accumulate  into  a  very  large  total  in  some  of 
the  mills.  In  the  majority  of  mills  I  have  seen  I  think  that 
the  loss  could  not  be  considered  excessive,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  magnitude  of  operations,  the  large  amount  of 
raw  materials  going  into  the  pulp  mill  and  the  amount  of 
water  that  has  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  pulp.  In  the 
United   States,   and   also   in   Canada,    the  mill    is   very   often   In 
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a  position  where  eventually  it  will  have  to  get  the  lost  pulp 
out  of  the  stream. 

I  remember  having  a  discussion  with  a  man  familiar  with 
high  speed  operation.  They  are  running  about  a  thousand 
feet  per  minute  and  the  losses  in  white  water  are  probably 
about  the  average  of  a  new  mill.  If  the  mill  is  well  managed 
and  well  taken  care  of  the  losses  are  piesumed  to  be  about 
three  per  cent  of  the  production.  This  man  made  the  state- 
ment that  iX  the  short  fibre  that  is  going  to  waste  could  be 
embodied  in  the  sheets  with  increased  felting  action  by  the 
.slowing  down  of  the  stock  at  the  machine,  it  would  supply 
a  better  filled,  stronger  sheet  which  could  be  operated  at 
greater  speed.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  returning 
this  three  per  cent  of  production  and  eventually  putting  it 
into  the  sheets,  the  further  advantage  would  result  of  getting 
higher  production  for  a  given  length  of  time  because  he  would 
have  the  sheet  running  at  a  higher  speed.  That  statement 
was  made  by  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  liigh  speed  opera- 
tion. I  would  like  to  hear  it  discussed  by  some  person  who 
is  more  familiar  with  that   subject   than   I   am. 

MR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL,:  Mr.  Trimbey  did  some  very  in- 
teresting work  for  us  some  years  ago.  He  put  in  a  measuring 
system  for  measuring  waste  water  and  showed  that  by  cut- 
ting down  the  showers  on  the  machine  there  was  a  saving 
Has  anybody  had  any  experience  in  using  white  water  as 
shower  water? 

MR.  HYATT:  I  know  of  instances  where  excess  suction 
water  is  used  as  shower  water  on  the  ordinary  Fourdrinier 
wires. 

MR.  BRYANT:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  very 
interesting  subject,  this  will  conclude  the  presentation  of 
papers  for   this   afternoon. 


THE  LATEST  FROM  SWEDEN 

Cablegrams  from  Stockholm  to  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  indicate  that  no  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  in  the  pulp  mills  of  Sweden  is  to 
be  anticipated. 

Following  is  the  latest  message  from  Stockholm'  to 
the  Association's  offices  in  New  York  ; 

"The  failure  of  the  arbitration  in  the  saw-mill 
conflict  tends  to  postpone  a  pulp  sett'ement.  The 
government  arbitrator  continues  his  efforts,  but  his 
powers  are  limited  to  suggestions,  which  have  not  thus 
far  been  well  received  by  either  side. 

"It  looks  as  though  the  17,000  men  emploj-ed  in  the 
pulp  mills  would  not  go  back  to  work  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prophesy,  however,  as 
conditions  might  change  at  any  time." 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a  report  on  the  latest 
developments  in  Sweden  to  present  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Paper  and  Pnlp  Association 
in  New  York,  Ai:)ril  12, 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  COMPRISE  MOST  OF 
EXPORT   INCREASE 

Ottawa,  March,  30,  —  Newsprint,  woodpulji  and 
lumber  are  the  chief  products  that  contributed  to  the 
increase  in  Canada's  exports  to  the  United  States  for 
the  eleven  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  group  of  wood  ])roducts  and  paper,  to  which 
these  articles  belong,  account  for  more  than  half  of 
the  total  increase  of  $63,000,000  in  our  total  exports 
to  the  American  Republic.  The  remainder  of  the  in- 
crease was  pretty  well  scattered  through  the  entire 
list,  except  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports 
of   agricultural    and    vegetable   products. 


Institute  Items 

WHERE  VOLUME  IV  STANDS 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of 
one  of  the  most  important  Canadian  paper  mills  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  manuscript  on  "Paper 
Making  Machines"  suggests  that  readers  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  students  in  the  Institute  will  be  interested  in 
learning  .just  how  the  matter  of  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume  stands  at  the  present  time.  This  superintend- 
end  has  been  reading  carefully  and  criticising  the  manu- 
scrijit.  and    refers  fo  it   as  follows: 

"The  manuscript  is  very  thorough  and  it  certainly 
must  have  re(iuired  an  enormous  amount  of  patience  to 
go  into  details  to  the  extent  the  author  has  done.  It 
covers,  as  you  know,  very  largely  operating  practise  and 
methods. ' ' 

It  is  tlie  careful  criticism  of  all  the  manuscript  used 
in  these  textbooks  in  just  this  way,  by  practical  operat- 
ing men,  that  is  making  these  books  so  exceedingly 
valuable  as  text  and  reference  books. 

At  the  present  time,  where  there  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers,  the  following  manuscript;  section  1,  the 
Preparation  of  Rags  and  Other  Fibers;  section  2,  the 
Treatment  of  Waste  Papers;  section  3,  Beating  and  Re- 
fining; section  4,  Loading  and  Engine  Sizing;  section 
5,  Coloring  of  Paper. 

Section  6,  which  has  to  do  with  the  description  of 
Paper-Making  Machines  and  Their  Operation,  is  the 
largest  section  in  Volume  IV,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  text ;  certainly  it  has  been  the 
most  difficult  to  prepare.  This  section  is  divided  into 
six  parts,  five  of  which  are  ready  for  the  printers,  as 
soon  as  they  are  finally  approved  by  the  author,  who  is 
now  reading  his  contribution  after  it  has  been  reviewed, 
criticised  and  corrected  by  no  less  than  a  dozen  expert 
paper  makers. 

Part  one  of  this  section  deals  with  regulating  boxes, 
sand  tra|is,  scriH'iis,  chests  and  pumps  and  the  Fourdri- 
nier part  of  the  machine.  Part  two  describes  the  press 
part ;  part  three  describes  the  dryer  section ;  part  four 
describes  the  calenders  and  winders;  part  five  describes 
cylinder  and  special  paper  making  machines,  and  part 
six  describes  the  various  types  of  paper  machine  drives. 
The  description  of  the  mechanical  type  of  drive  is  com- 
plete, and  tlie  description  of  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  sectional  electric  drive  are  now  in  preparation. 
This  section,  alone,  will  require  more  than  100  illustra- 
tions. There  will  also  be  a  brief  appendix  explaining 
the  calculation  of  paper  machine  production,  the  use 
of  humidity  charts,  etc. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  but  what  this  fourth 
volume  of  the  series  will  be  unapproached  by  anything 
that  has  yet  been  published  on  the  subject. 


Messrs.  J.  Jacobson,  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  engineer, 
and  T.  G.  Rowland,  representing  Rowland  and  Waltz 
Company,  of  Minneapolis  arrived  in  Nelson,  B.C.,  on 
March  ISth,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  faci- 
lities for  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
at  that  place. 


HE  FINDS  THE  TEXTS  VERY  CLEAR 

A  student  who  enrolled  in  the  Paper  Making  Course 
on  the  first  of  November  1922  is  now  at  work  on  his 
last  preliminary  paper.  In  sending  in  his  answers  to 
questions  on  the  first  i)art  of  the  Chemistry  section, 
he  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  found  these  books  on 
Chemistry  exceptionally  clear  and  concise,  more  so 
than  the  textbooks  usually  in  use  at  College." 

The  care,  that  has  been  taken  in  preparing  these 
texts  especially  for  persons  connected  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  appreciated  bj-  our  students, 
who  find  them  much  easier  to  understand  than  a  gen- 
eral text. 
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Wood   Pulp  Shortage  And  Price 
Advance    Expected* 


Swedish   Strike   and   Lock-Out   Cripples   Industry 

("Written    espeoially    for    "The    .Swedish-AnnTiean 
Trade  flournal") 

i'ulp  importers  and  paper  manufacturers  in  this 
country  are  with  grave  concern  following  the  devel- 
opments nf  the  prolonged  labor  conflict  in  the  Swedish 
wood  pulp  and  iron  industries,  and  the  hitherto  futile 
efforts  to  bring  about  settlements  through  arbitration. 
The  effects  are  already  making  themselves  felt  in 
America  in  a  tendency  towards  higher  prices  and  con- 
siderable speculation  as  to  just  how  far  the  prices  will 

go. 

The  trouble  started  when  the  Swedish  wood  pulp 
mills  on  Januar.v  1st,  this  year,  put  into  effect  a  new 
wage  scale  involving  a  reduction  of  about  1\% .  The 
old  agreement  with  the  laborers  exi)ired  on  December 
31st,  and  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  new  agreement 
failed,  as  the  workers  demanded  a  wage  increase  of 
from  15  to  30%,  while  the  emploj-ers  were  resolved  to 
reduce  wages  by  11.3%. 

The  first  strike  occurred  on  Januar.v  3,  when  600 
men  laid  down  work  at  the  Skutskiir  Sulphate  and 
Sulphite  ]\lills,  followed  on  January  4  by  a  walk-out 
of  .500  men  at  the  Karskar  wood  pulp  mills.  On  Jan- 
uary 17  thirty  mills  were  involved  in  tlie  strike. 

Lock-Out  Affects  Pulp,  Iron,  Lumber  and  Building 
Industries 

On  Januar.v  16  the  Emplo.vers'  Union  (Svenska  Ar- 
betsgivareforeningen)  authorized  the  proclamation  of 
lockouts  at  pulp  mills,  iron  works,  saw  mills,  and  the 
building  materials  industr.v.  The  lockout  at  the  pulp 
mills  and  iron  works  went  into  effect  on  Januar.v  29, 
involving,  according  to  the  Employers'  Association,  70 
pulp  mills  and  72  iron  works.  However,  of  the  17,000 
pulp  mill  workers  13.000  were  then  alread.y  on  strike, 
and  of  the  24,000  iron  Avorkers,  4,000  had  "struck.  The 
lockout  at  the  saw  mills  affected  25.000  men,  and  in 
the  building  materials  industry,  4,000.  This  would 
make  a  total  of  70,000  workers  affected  bj-  strikes  and 
lockouts,  but  the  Swedish  Socialist  paper,  "Social  De- 
mokraten",  on  February  3  put  the  figure  at  82,000. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  pulp  mills  belonging  to 
the  Wood  Pulp  Makers'  Association  ( Pappersmassefor- 
bundet)  are  affected  by  the  conflict,  but  as  this  a.sso- 
ciation  comprises  a  membership  of  about  90%  of  the 
total,  the  fact  that  the  work  at  the  few  mills  outside 
the  association  continues  is  of  but  small  significance. 

At  first  glance  it  appears  that  the  controversy  is 
based  entirely  on  dissension  regarding  wages,  and 
while  this  undoubtedly  is  the  present  actual  issue,  the 
fundamental  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  efforts 
of  the  labor  unions  to  force  the  wood  owners  in  Sweden 
to  adopt  a  collective  wage  and  labor  agreement,  uni- 
form for  the  whole  country,  involving  fixed  stipula- 
tions not  only  as  regards  wages  but  also  as  regards 
who  would  be  entitled  to  work. 

Differences  Between  Employers  and  Workers 
The  question  is  whether  this  system  can  be  applied 
to  all  parts  of  Sweden.    Actual  experience  has  proven 
that  it  can  be  done  in  Central  Sweden,  and  the  leaders 

*  Reprinted  by  permission. 


of  the  labor  organizations  have  apparently  drawn  the 
ronelusion  that  a  svstem  that  is  suitable  for  one  part 
of  the  eountry  is  equally  suitable  for  other  parts. 

This  is  the  main  stumbling  block.  The  wood  owners 
in  Northern  Sweden  (Norrland)  maintain  that  it  can 
not  be  done.  Due  to  different  natural  conditions  the 
whole  system  of  sorting  out,  cutting  and  hauling  the 
logs  to  the  transportation  ways  is  vastly  different  in 
Norrland  as  compared  with  Central  Sweden,  and  this  is 
a  situation  which  the  labor  organizations  have  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

A  further  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  effecting  an 
agreement  is  the  fact  that  the  present  conflict  is  not 
confined  to  two  parties,  but  is  decidedly  a  three-cor- 
nered affair  —  namely,  between  the  employers,  the 
organized  workers  and  the  free-lance  lumber  con- 
tractors, with  which  latter  the  wood  owners  this  year, 
as  has  always  been  the  custom  during  previous  years, 
have  made  contracts  for  the  cutting  and  hauling  of 
the  logs.  These  contractors  are  not  disposed  to  forego 
their  earnings  by  breaking  the  contracts. 

The  wood  pulp  industry  in  Sweden  is  now  practically 
at  a  standstill,  and  so  well  informed  a  publication  as 
"Affarsvai-lden"  contends  that  this  situation  may 
cause  "quite  unfortunate  con.sequences  both  for  the 
mill  laborers  and  for  the  employers  if  the  mills  cannot 
get  their  siipply  of  pulp  wood." 

"The  laborers'  union,"  continues  "Affarsvarlden," 
"has  suddenly  combined  the  settlement  of  the  conflict 
at  the  ]iulp  and  the  saw  mills  with  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  with  the  lumbermen,  which  has  greatly 
complicated  the  matter.  To  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
pulp  and  saw  mills  stopped  in  the  course  of  the  year 
owing  to  shortage  of  timber  and  thus  increase  the  un- 
employment during  the  present  time  of  hard  depres- 
sion for  these  industries  is  certainlj-  no  wise  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  laborers'  union." 

Price  Advance  Expected 

What  effect  will  this  situation  have  on  the  pulp 
prices? 

Without  a  single  dissenting  voice  the  opinion  is  that 
prices  will  go  up.  In  fact.  Swedish  quotations  have  al- 
ready advanced  —  although  not  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.  While  Swedish  unbleached  sul- 
phite stood  at  .$2.80-.$2.85  per  100  pounds  ex-dock  dur- 
ing November  and  December,  quotations  at  the  end 
of  February  are  between  .$3.10  and  $3.30,  an  advance 
of  $6.00  to  $9.00  per  short  ton. 

But  though  the  increase  may  be  considered  com- 
paratively small,  the  real  state  of  the  situation  may 
be  found  in  the  reports  from  pulp  importers  in  New 
York  that  some  Swedish  mills  are  already  refusing  to 
make  any  quotations  whatsoever.  According  to  reli- 
able information  Swedish  mills  have  recently  flatly 
turned  down  American  offers  of  from  $3.10  to  $3.20, 
involving  several  thousand  tons  of  pulp  at  a  time'. 
Even  sales  stipulating  shipment  from  Sweden  during 
the  very  fir.st  part  of  the  coming  season.  May-June, 
have  lately,  evidently  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
labor  troubles,  been  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  later 
shipments,  generally  July-September. 

The  present  price  advance  is  considered  only  a  fore- 
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runner  by  many  pulp  men.  They  base  their  opinion  on 
the  fact,"  firstly,  that  the  stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  were  unusually  low;  secondly,  that  Sweden 
has  sold,  previously  and  this  year,  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  chemical  pulp  for  shipment  during 
the  1923  season;  thirdly,  that  a  very  larjie  tonnage  is 
taken  away  from  the  market  every  day  the  lockout 
lasts.  The'  output  of  the  mills  affected  by  the  strike 
and  lock-out  is  estimated  at  about  15,000  long  tons  of 
.sulphite,  about  4.800  tons  of  sulphate,  and  about  5,000 
tons  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  per  week.  Not  count- 
ing the  January  strike  period,  approximately  100,000 
tons  have  been  lost  during  the  month  since  the  lock- 
out went  into  effect. 

Shortage  of  Wood  Pulp  Predicted 

In  an  interview  given  to  "The  Paper  Mill,"  Mr.  M. 
Gint/.ler,  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  New 
York,  sizes  up  the  situation,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"The  year  of  1921  was  a  very  bad  one  so  far  as  sell- 
ing pulp  in  this  market  was  concerned.  As  a  result  of 
that  slump  in  1921,  the  pulp  mills  in  Sweden  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1922  found  themselves  with  stocks  of  200,- 

000  tons  of  pulp  on  their  hands.  This  surplus,  added 
to  their  total  production  of  the  year  of  1922,  means 
that  last  year  they  sold  to  the  United  States  and  other 
coiintries  and  consumed  themselves,  a  grand  total  of 
approximately  one  million  tons  of  pulp.  *  Of  this 
amount  400,000  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
the  balance  of  600,000  tons  being  consumed  in  their 
own  country  and  the  other  paper  making  countries  of 
Europe. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  there  was  not  more 
than  10,000  tons  of  surplus  pulp  in  the  whole  of  Swe- 
den at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year. ' ' 

On  the  question  of  what  effect  the  lockout  would 
have  on  the  pulp  prices,  ]\Ir.  Gintzler  stated  unhesitat- 
ingly as  his  opinion  that  they  would  go  up.  "Prices 
are  going  up  already,"  he  said.  "I  have  sold  several 
hundred  tons  of  pulp  this  week  at  $62  a  ton  for  which 

1  was  refused  $57  a  ton  last  week,  and  this  pulp  is  not 
coming  from  Sweden.  It  is  coming  from  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

Mr.  Gintzler  stated  that  he  anticipated  only  a  slim 
supply  of  pulp  from  Sweden  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  pointing  out  that  "Sweden  sold  only  40%  of 
her  total  production  to  America  last  year,  and  with 
her  stocks  in  such  a  depleted  state  as  they  will  be  dur- 
ing the  sjiring  and  summer  months  1  look  for  a  de- 
cided shoi'tage  of  Swedish  pulp  in  this  nuirkct," 

America  Will  Feel  the  Effect 

In  an  interview  whicli  wc  have  liad  recently  witb 
Folke  Sundblad,  President  of  the  Wood  Pulp  Trading 
Co..  Ltd.,  New  York,  who,  in  a  special  interview  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  "Swedish- American  Trade  Jour- 
nal," predicted  an  upward  i)rice  movement  and  a 
shortage  of  wood  p\ilp,  Mr.  Sundblad  emphasized  the 
gravity  of  the  pi-esent  situation. 

"When  I  mentioned  to  you  in  September,"  said  Mr. 
Sundblad,  "that  the  labor  question  in  Sweden  was 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  I  saw  this  trouble  coming. 
It  is  a  thing  that  nobody  wants  to  see  happen,  and  I 


♦According  to  official  figures  published  in  "Svensk 
Travarutidning",  Sweden  exported  during  1922  a 
total  of  1,173,000  long  tons  of  pulps  of  all  kinds.  — 
(Author's  Note.) 


know  that  every  effort  was  made  last  year  to  prevent 
this  strike  and  the  subsequent  lock-out.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  mill  owners  and  the  workers  were, 
however,  so  great  that  it  looked  almost  impossible  to 
me  alread.v  duriiig  my  visit  in  Sweden  last  summer 
that  an  amicable  agreement  woidd  be  reached. 

"Rut  even  had  there  been  no  strike,  a  shortage  of 
wood  pulp  was  bound  to  take  place,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  As  the  situation  now  is,  a  severe  shortage  will 
be  felt  dui'ing  spring  and  summer,  not  only  because 
of  the  Swedish  shut-downs,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
general  business  improvement  in  the  United  States, 
and  ill  England  particulai'ly,  the  strengthening  pound 
sterling  exchange,  etc. 

"Although  the  wood  pulj)  buyers  in  the  European 
markets  apparently  are  quite  well  aware  of  the 
threatening  outlook  and  are  in  an  increasing  degree 
taking  measures  to  safeguard  their  siipply  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  balance  of  this  year,  indications  are  that 
the  American  papermakers  have  not  yet  begun  to 
realize  to  what  extent  the  supply  of  unbleached  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  tends  to  fall  behind  the  demand. 

"It  is  true  that  the  imports  to  this  country  of  pulp, 
])articularly  from  Sweden,  were  unusually  heav.y  dur- 
ing tlie  latter  part  of  1922,  and  that  the  papermakers 
still  have  qiiite  a  supply  thereof  on  hand,  making 
those  who  were  farsighted  ,enough  feel  rather  inde- 
pendent and  adverse  to  buying  more  jiulp  now  for 
future  deliveries  at  today's  higher  market  prices.  But 
they  should  not  forget  that  the  holding-off  policy, 
while  sometimes  advantageous,  in  many  cases  costs  a 
great  deal  of  cold  cash. 

"Many  people  thought  that  the  Swedish  labor  trou- 
bles were  nothing  but  a  "put-up  .job"  to  stiffen  the 
market,  but  I,  for  one,  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
those  unfortunate  circumstances  were  brought  about 
liy  till'  multitude  of  cross-currents  now  surging  over 
Europe. 

"Many  also  seemed  to  think  that  this  shut-down  of 
the  Swedish  pulp  mills  was  nothing  liut  a  smoke  screen, 
so  to  sjieak,  to  enable  the  plup  mills  situated  at  the 
Baltic  to  get  rid  of  "heavy"  stocks  of  pulp  remaining 
from  the  1922  shipping  season.  But  whoever  bases  his 
activities  on  such  a  contention  is  bound  to  be  greatly 
disappointed,  because  in  all  my  experience  never  were 
the  stocks  of  unsold  pulj)  at  the  Baltic  mills  at  the 
end  of  a  shipping  season  smaller  than  this  year. 

"Summing  up  the  situation,  I  cannot  see  but  that 
tiu^re  will  be  great  difficulty  in  finding  pulp  for  every- 
bod.y  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  and  most 
likely  also  for  later  requirements.  I  base  this  opinion 
(ui :  (1)  the  shut-down  of  the  Swedish  mills,  which 
may  take  some  two  or  tliree  hiuidred  thousand  tons  of 
sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  out  of  the  market;  (2)  the 
eiuirmous  present  consumption  by  the  paper  trade; 
(3 1  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities  of  pulp  have 
already  been  sold  to  be  delivered  between  Maj'  arid 
December;  (4)  the  very  small  stocks  of  unsold  pulp 
on  the  docks  in  this  country,  and  the  stocks  at  the 
European  mills  smaller  than  ever." 

It  is  at  this  writ  ing  impossible  to  predict  how  long  the 
I)reseiit  shut-down  of  the  Swedish  mills  will  last,  but 
in  authoritative  circles  it  is  expected  that  a  settlement 
can  not  lie  reached   for  another  few  weeks. 

O.  G.  M. 


A  countrj^  is  not  made  great  by  the  number  of  its 
square  miles,  but  by  the  number  of  its  square  people. 
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MORE  BARNJUM  FORESTRY  PRIZES  AWARDED     BULLARD  TO  MANAGE  DRYDEN  PAPER  MILLS 


Prizes  have  hoen  awanled  in  the  Harnjuiii  .$12,UU0  UO 
prize  contest  for  the  most  convincing  arguments  in 
favoi-  of  i)rohil)itiiig  the  export  of  unmanufactured 
wood  fi-oiii  Canada,  as  follows:  First  priz(>  for  the 
best  essay  in  English,  ^fiOO.OO,  went  to  J.  R.  Black,  33 
Broadway  Avenue,  Ottawa.  Second  Prize  $250.00  to 
Jas.  R.  Dickson,  of  J)ominion  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa. 
Third  i)rize  $150.00  to  11.  C.  Scott,  5  Golf  Avenue, 
Pointe  Claire,  P.  Q.  Fourth  prize  $100.00  to  Fred. 
BarTU's,  Belgo  Paper  Company,  Shawiiiigan  Falls,  P  Q. 
For  the  i)est  essay  in  French,  $500.00  went  to  Avila 
Bedard,  Quebec,  P.  Q.  Second  jirize  .$250.00  to  Albert 
Tremjie,  Quebec.  Third  prize  $150.00  to  Eugene 
Rivard,  Quebec.  Fourth  prize  $100.00  to  Henri  Roi. 
Belgo  Paper  Comajiny,  Van  Bruyssel,  P.  Q. 

Mr.  Barnjum  states  that  tile  judges  had  a  most  dif- 
ficult task  in  awarding  these  ])rizes  owing  to  the 
very  high  order  of  the  papers  submitted,  and  that 
everyone  of  the  contestants  whether  successful  in  win- 
ning a  prize  or  not  can  feel  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  done  their  cotuitry  a  great  service  in 
assisting  in  the  assembling  of  the  great  mass  of  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  unmanu- 
factured wood  that  are  contained  in  these  549  essays 
sent  in  from  every  Province  in  the  Dominion.  They  not 
only  ctmtain  page  after  page  of  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  an  embargo  but  also  picture  the  story 
of  forest  devastation  and  forest  conditions  in  each 
district  from  British  Columbia   to  Cape  Breton. 

Ontario  contributed  185  essays.  Quebec  79.  Xova 
Scotia  130.  New  Brunswick  79.  Manitoba  17.  Alberta 
20.  Saskatchewan  18.  British  Columbia  17.  l'i-incc 
Edward  Island  9. 

These  essays  both  in  English  and  French  will  be 
printed  in  book  form  in  a  series  of  volumes  for  free 
distribution  and  will  form  the  largest  and  UKJst  valu- 
able collection  of  data  ever  published  on  the  subject 
in  Canada,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  each 
contestant  as  soon  as  printed.  Volume  1  will  b(>  off 
the  press  inyii  few  days. 


PAPER  FACTS 


Compiled,  January,  1923,  bj-  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

The  United  States  has  854  paper  and  pulp  mills  of 
which  339  are  pulp  mills. 

Based  on  value  of  product  the  paper  and  printing 
industry  ranks  7th  among  American  industries. 

In  1922  the  paper  industry  used  1,963,000  tons  of 
waste  paper. 

In  the  same  year  it  used  600,000  tons  of  rags. 

In  1922  production  of  paper  was  approximatelv 
7,000,000  tons. 

In  1921  798,896  tons  were  imjiorted  and  48.927  tons 
exported. 

The  value  of  paper  imports  was  $83,254,071  and  of 
exports  $25,690,060. 

The  world's  production  of  paper  is  about  12,500,000 
tons. 

The  per  capita  consumption  in  1920  in  the  United 
States  was  138.15  pounds  of  paper. 

Ranking  in  value  of  product  of  paper  and  pulp  the 
principal  paper  making  states  are  New  York,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Indiana. 


Coincident  with  the  recent  changes  in  the  officers 
of  the  Dryden  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Dryden, 
Ontario,  there  are  also  some  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  that  organization.  Mr.  Harold  Fitch  Bullard  be- 
came general  manager  on  April  1st,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  is  iiut  the  reward  of  persistent 
ai)plication  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  every- 
day duties. 

Mr.  Bullard  was  born  in  Schuylerville,  New  York, 
and  comes  of  an  old  paper  making  family.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,    and    eompli'lcd     his    school    work     at    the 


Mr.  H.  F.  Bullard 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  New  York. 
After  spending  two  years  in  the  wall-paper  business  in 
Glens  Falls,  New  York,  he  went  to  Grand  'Mere  in  the 
employ  of  the  Laurentide  Company  in  1912  as  Chem- 
ist, which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  and  study  the  various  operations  and  depart- 
ments. After  spending  three  years  in  this  position,  he 
was  in  1915  ap]iointed  superintendent  of  stores,  and 
the  natural  outgrowth  of' this  was  his  appointment  as 
purchasing  agent  in  1917.  His  knowledge  of  man- 
ufacturing requirements  have  indicated  his  abilitv 
along  managerial  lines. 

We  congratulate   Mr.  Bullard  on   his  new   appoint- 
ment and  wish  him  every  success  in  his  larger  work. 


Alexander  MacDonald,  Conservation  Commi.ssioner  of 
New  York  State,  has  issued  an  outline  of  his  forest  po- 
licy for  the  State.  He  urges  the  absolute  necessity  of 
greater  activity  in  reforestation  if  the  State  is  to  "pre- 
serve its  natural  wealth  and  prevent  eventual  denuda- 
tion of  its  valuable  woodlands.  The  high  spots  in  his 
plan  are  reforesting  of  non-agricultural  lands,  protec- 
tion of  the  forests  and  the  application  of  intelligent 
forest  management  to  forest  areas.  Commissioner 
MacDonald  announced  it  as  his  intention  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  put  his  program  into  effect. 
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C.  HOWARD  SMITH  ON  EXHIBITION  TRAIN 

McihIhts  of  llif  CanailiMii  Manufact  mvrs'  Assn., 
I'l-oin  coasl  1o  coast  i>l;m  to  exhibit  their  products  and 
niamifactures  in  France  this  summer  through  the  nie- 
^lium  of  the  Canadian  Exhibition  train.  C.  Howard 
Smith,  vice-president  of  the  association  announced 
Monday. 

In    making    the    announcement,    ilr.    Smith    said: — 

"The  most  urgent  need  of  Canadian  manufacturers 

at    tlie    present    time   is   to   secure   permanent   foreign 

markets   wliieh   will   permit   our  factories  to   increase 

their  prodution  and  to  dispose  of  it  immediately. 

"Coupled  with  this  need  of  foreign  markets  is  that 
of  a  greater  immigration  to  this  country.  Increased 
population  means  increased  home  consumption  of  our 
l>roducts  and  manufactures,  greater  production,  con- 
sequently greater  national  prosperity.  In  all  of  these 
we  are  actually  deficient. 

"As  a  means  of  materially  contributing  to  tlie  solu- 
tion of  our  problems,  the  scheme  to  send  a  train  to 
demonstrate  Canadian  products  and  resources  in 
France  is  outstanding.  There  are  many  manufactures 
which  can  compete  very  successfully  in  the  French 
market  if  only  they  are  properly  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained. Individual  manufacturers  who  might  have 
desired  to  develop  a  foreign  trade  have  generally  been 
deten-ed  by  the  expense  which  would  be  attached  to 
the  attempt.  This  plan,  however,  to  have  our  national 
products  and  manufactures  displayed  in  the  one  huge, 
traveling  exhibit  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  effective 
agency  through  which  we  can  secure  this  contact. 

"Again,  not  only  should  the  tremendous  advertising 
wliich  Canada  will  receive  result  in  drawing  a  good 
number  of  desirable  immigrants  here,  but  should  also 
attract  French  capital  to  the  Dominion.  While  France, 
like  many  of  the  other  European  nations,  may  be  in 
financial  distress  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  tlie 
individual  investors  are  without  money  for  attractive 
foreign  investments.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  actually 
towards  foreign  fields  that  tliese  people  are  now 
looking. 

"The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  has  not 
only  officially  endorsed  the  project  of  the  Canadian 
Exhibition  Train  to  France  but  our  membership  has 
responded  in  a  highly  gratifying  manner  by  sending 
exhibits  of  their  manufactures  which  are  representative 
of  virtually  all  phases  of  the  Dominion's  industrial 
activities."' 


"Make  iiioiiey  and  conserve  our  forests  by  saving 
waste  i)aiier. 

"Six  tons  of  waste  pa|n'i'  is  ei|iii\alcnt  to  the  yield  of 
an  acre  of  tiiiiberland. 

"Tlie  I'liitd  States  uses  more  thiin  half  of  the  paper 
made  in  the  w<irld. 

"The  miil.s  S|)ent  $:)().()l)(l,UOU  for  waste  paper  in  tiie 
year  1922.  There  is  more  waste  paper  destroyed  than 
is   used. 

"Hel].)  yourself,  your  forests  and  your  paper  mills 
by  starting  now  to  save  waste  pajier. 

"This  should  i)arti(nilarly  interest  <'liaritable  organ- 
izations, churches,  schools,  janitors  and  boy  scouts.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  paying  for  a  big  building  in  New 
York  with  waste  jiaper. " 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  promoting  waste  paper  col- 
lection is  going  on  actively  all  over  the  country.  The 
Salvation  Army  recently  announced  that  its  waste  paper. 
woi"k  wa.s  so  extensive  that  it  would  put  up  a  special 
building  in  New  York. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Paper  Stock  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  co-operating  with  the  Salvation  Army  in  that 
city,  and  jjlans  a  special  summer  campaign  of  waste 
paper  collection  in  co-operation  with  the  Boy  Scouts, 
to  bring  out  supplies  of  waste  paper  for  its  collectors. 
This  company  conducts  a  definite  advertising  campaign 


PAPER  NEWS  BY  RADIO 

The  use  of  the  radio  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  the  collection  of  waste  paper  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  paper  industry  is  the  latest  step  taken 
by  the  book  paper  and  board  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try toward  relieving  the  present  shortage  by  informing 
the  public  that  there  is  a  new  and  active  markft  for 
this  waste. 

The  editor  of  a  western  ])aper  trade  journal  gave  a 
talk  from  a  Chicago  broadcasting  station  on  February 
21,  and  the  same  message,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mi- 
chigan Division  of  the  American  Paper  Mill  Superin- 
tendents Association,  was  broadcasted  from  several  other 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
week  from  February  18  to  24. 

A  statement,  notable  for  its  brevity,  and  yet  giving 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  waste  pa])er  situation  has 
been  prepared  by  Felix  Pagenstecher,  president  of  the 
Bryant  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo,  for  similar  use. 
It  is  as  follows : 


FORESTRY  FEATURES  PAPER  CONVENTION 

Forestry  in  all  its  jdiases,  scientific  and  economic 
alike,  \vill  be  shown  in  a  most  complete  assembling  of 
exhibits  of  forestry  material  in  New  York,  during  the 
week  of  April  19.  The  forestry  e.xliibits.  largely  by 
government  and  educational  institutions,  will  be  part 
of  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  during  the  convention  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pul|)  Association,  when  some 
twenty  separate  associations  in  the  paper  industry 
will  have  their  annual   meetings. 

The  forestry  exhibit  is  a  recognition  of  I  he  papei' 
industry's  leadership  in  the  national  campaign  for 
forestry,  and  although  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  is  not  holding  the  Exposition,  it  was  at 
the  request  of  the  indtistry  that  forestry  is  being 
featured  by  the  exposition  nianagement. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
will  have  an  exhibit  to  show  methods  of  reforestation 
and  fire  prevention,  while  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  will  have  exhibits  to  show  the  relationship  of 
the  government  to  the  whole  forestry  movement.  The 
American  Forestry  Association  will  make  an  exhibit 
showing  that  proper  forestry  practice  means  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  raw  material  for  industrial  uses, 
while  continuing  the  reproduction  of  the  forests  as 
rapidily  as  timber  is  cut  for  tlie  nation's  industries. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  sending  from 
.Madison,  Wis.,  the  exhibit  of  America's  paper  industry, 
in  its  relation  to  the  forests,  which  the  government 
used  for  the  recent  Exposition  in  Brazil. 

Another  booth  will  show  the  chemical  utilization  of 
products  of  the  forest,  dyes,  artificial  silk,  all  tlie  wider 
i-aiige  of  chemical  derivatives  from  wood,  and  a  special 
motion  pictttre  program  will,  have  forestry  pictuies 
every  day  during  the  exposition.  Meanwhile,  the 
Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Associations,  composed  of  foresters  and  woodlands 
officials  in  the  employ  of  pai)er  companies,  will  have 
a  si)ecial  session  to  discuss  the  teclmical  side  of  forestry 
from  the  pulp  wood  forest  standpoint. 
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Tiikiiig-  with  tlu'lii  iicjiriy  $l^()().()(),l  as  a  result  of 
their  winter's  work  in  the  bush,  about  1,500  men  en- 
gaged (luring  the  season  by  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  have  been  released.  Most  of  the 
men  are  young  farmers  from  the  Ottawa  N'alley,  and 
they  are  returning  to  their  homos  with  from  .^125  to 
$150  each  on  an  average.  The  company  is  closing  its 
camps  but  is  retaining  men  for  the  river  drives. 

President  Fred.  L.  Rateliff  tendered  his  farewell  to 
the  Toronto  Rotary  Club,  his  term  of  nffice  having  ex- 
pii'ed  on  ^Mareli  1st.,  Mr.  Rateliff,  wlm  is  head  of  the 
Rateliff  Pajier  Coinpany.  Ijimited.  has  gone  on  a  trij) 
to  Atlantic  City. 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers"  Safety  Associa- 
tion to  he  held  in  Toronto.  Following  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  directors  will  meet  and  determine  the  winners 
of  the  shields  in  connection  with  the  competition  among 
the  mills  in  the  line  of  accident  prevention.  Last  year 
in  Class  A  the  shield  was  won  by  the  Dryden  Paper 
Company  and  Class  B  by  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Jlills, 
Toronto. 

Ontario  pulp  and  paper  men  last  wa^ek  commented 
favorably  on  the  proposal  urged  by  W.  C.  ililler,  of 
Fort  William,  to  the  Royal  Commission  sitting  in  Win- 
nipeg, that  the  Dominion  Government  approach  the 
Ontario  Government  with  a  request  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Nipigon  Foresti-y  Reserve  be  set  aside 
W'here  ex-service  men  might  engage  in  the  pulpwood 
industry.  In  his  recommendation  on  the  pulpwood  in- 
dustry Mr.  Miller  embodied  another  for  industrial 
loans  to  ex-service  men  desiring  to  engage  in  business. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  American  interests  are  devel- 
oping 80  per  cent  of  the  pulpwood  industry  in  Northern 
Ontario  and  with  industrial  loans  and  w^ood  limits 
granted,  these  returned  men  would  l>e  able  to  make 
good  livings  in  that  particular  occupation. 

The  conservation  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
Algoma  district,  the  need  for  reforestation  to  re- 
plenish the  depleted  areas,  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  hardwood  logs,  and  other  needs  were  presented 
to  the  Ontario  Government  by  a  large  and  influential 
deputation  from  Sault  .Ste.  Marie,  Bruce  Mines,  The- 
salon  and  thirteen  townships  that  waited  on  it  last 
week. 

Joseph  Kilgour.  President  of  Kilgour  Brofliers, 
and  also  head  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Toronto,  after  spending 
some  time  in  Florida  and  various  other  pai-ts  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  with  mill  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  and  ware- 
houses at  Toronto  and  Montreal,  was  held  recently, 
when, satisfactory  reports  of  the  year's  operations  were 
presented.  All  the  old  officers  and  directors  were  re- 
elected for  the  current  year.  Joseph  Kilgour  being 
President  and  H.  M.  Thorne,  Secretary-Treasurer,  F. 
J.  Campbell  is  the  General  Manager. 


E.  S.  Ci-abtree,  of  .Montreal,  who  represents  the 
Hrompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  also  the 
Bathurst  Company,  was  in  Toronto  on  a  business  trip 
last  week.  He  reports  that  the  groundwood  plant  of 
the  Bathurst  Company,  which  has  been  shut  down 
for  a  few  weeks,  owing  to  low  w'ater,  has  now  re- 
sumed operations  and  that  the  market  for  suljihite  and 
sulphate  pulp  is  encoui-aging. 

"Radiant"  is  the  name  of  a  new  cover  stock  which 
has  just  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  makers-the 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited,  it  is  made  in  five 
attractive  colors  in  addition  to  white.  On  account  of 
tlie  bnlliant  colors  which  characterize  the  new  cover 
it  is  especially  suitable  for  advertising  pieces  .such  as 
booklets,  folders  and  broadsides,  which  i-equire  to  at- 
tract instant  attention.  It  is  also  finely  adai)ted  for 
menus,  programs  and  like  classes  of  job  work.  The 
range  of  colors  provides  great  possibilities  for  striking 
effects  m  multicolor  printing,  the  colors  being  Cobalt 
blue,  jade  green,  gold,  ruby,  cojjper  and  white.  Radiant 
cover  has  a  good  antique  printing  surface  and  has  the 
necessary  strength  to  stand  wear-  and  tear  in  the 
mails.  It  is  a  companion  cover  to  the  well-known 
Fibrestoc  cover  which  the  makers  call  Canada's  na- 
tional cover  paper. 

Peter  Meyers,  representing  the  R.  M.  Meyers  Paper 
Company,  paper  jobbers  of  Rochester  and  Buffalo 
called  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  recently. 

Fred.  M.  Halls,  of  London,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
new  branch  in  London,  Ont.,  of  the  Fred.  W  Halls 
Paper  Company,  Toronto,  spent  the  Easter  holidavs  at 
his  home  m  Toronto.  He  reports  business  in  the  paper 
line  m  Western  Ontario  as  being  fairly  good. 

George  Davidson,  manager  of  the  Toronto  branch  of 
the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company,  has  returned  after 
a  visit  to  Ashville,  Tenn. 

S.  C.  Knode  of  New  York,  Vice-Pre.sident  of  the 
Albermarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  makers 
of  blotting  papers  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  a  caller 
on  the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

Mr.  Fagau,  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah 
Wis.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  sul' 
phite  plant  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Companv  at  Kanus 
kasing.  Ont.  Mr.  E.  J.  Jones  has  be«i  appointed 
manager. 

A.  P.  Co.stigane,  secretary  and  engineer  for  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safetv  Association 
while  on  a  visit  to  Northern  Ontario,  looked  in  at 
the  new  town  of  Kapuskasing  and  viewed  the  pro-ress 
being  made  by  the  Spruce  Falls  Companv  in  their'pulD 
operations.  "  '      ^ 

Jean  Rolland  of  Montreal,  manager  of  the  R.dlaiul 
Faper  Co.,  Limited,  was  a  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week 

Harry  L.  Muir,  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
Don  \  alley  Paper  Company,  Limited.  Toronto  as 
salesman,  has  severed  his  association  with  that  com- 
pany and  IS  now  with  the  Brantford  Stationerv  Com- 
pany,  of  Brantford,   Ont.,   covering  Ontario   and   the 
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eastern  territorj-.     Mr.  Muir  is  one  of  tlie  most  pop- 
ular paper  salesmen  on  the  road. 

The  pulpwood  season  in  the  Port  Arthur  district 
has  been  an  unusually  aetive  one.  Over  L'.OOO  men 
have  been  emploj-ed  taidng  out  pulpwood,  ties  and 
piling,  the  entire  cut  of  pulpwood  being  estimated  at 
180,000  cords,  with  20,000  pieces  of  piling  and  1,450,000 
railway  ties.  About  500  teams  were  engaged  in  the 
work  and  the  cash  paid  to  the  men  was  round  $750,- 
000.  The  average  wage  of  bush  workers  and  contract- 
ing cutters  is  estimated  at  •'fiOO  :i  month  clear,  after 
paying  board  which  was  $1  a  day.  Contractors  pay 
IScents  apiece  for  ties  and  $2.50  for  a  single  cord  of 
pulpwood.  Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  woods  is  now 
carried  on  on  a  piece  work  basis.  The  past  winter  has 
been  a  very  favorable  one  tor  operations.  The  steady 
cold  weather  made  camp  conditions  ideal,  while  the 
liberal  snowfall  made  it  safe  to  a.s.sume  that  there  will 
be  lots  of  water  this  sjn-ing  to  carry  tiic  wood  down 
into  Lake  Superior  and  Tliunder  Pay  for  booming  or 
shipment  to  the  mills. 

.Some  of  the  largest  operators  in  jndpwood  and  the 
quantities  which  they  took  out  and  the  location  of 
their  camps,  we  re  as  follows:  Fort  William  Paper  Co., 
camps  on  the  G.  T.  R.,  200  men,  30,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood. 150,000  ties;  J.  Greer,  camps  on  G.  T.  R.,  80 
men,  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  100,000  ties ;  I.  L.  Ma- 
ther, camps  at  Ignace,  250  men.  150,000  ties;  Provin- 
cial Paper  Mills,  Limited,  camps  at  Sibley,  350  men, 
30,000  cords  of  pulpwood ;  the  Stevedor  Company  (H. 
Murphy  and  G.  E.  Farlinger),  Nezah,  400  men,  500,- 
000  ties;  G.  E.  Farlinger,  camps  on  the  G.  T.  R.,  100 
men.  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood;  Scott  Lumber  Com- 
pany, camps  on  the  Current  River,  75  men,  10,000 
cords  of  pulpwood ;  C.  W.  Cox,  camps  at  Nipigon  and 
Black  Bay,  300  men,  25,000  cords  of  pulpwood,  150,- 
000  ties,  20,000  piling;  Thunder  Bay  Paper  Company, 
supplies  from  local  farmers,  15,000  cords  of  pulpwood ; 
Detroit  Sulphite  Co.,  yards  at  the  Mission,  supplies 
from  local  farmers,  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood;  Rus- 
sell Timber  Co.,  camps  at  Hurkett,  200  men,  30,000 
cords  of  pulpwood. 

Mr.  Angus  McLean,  of  the  Bathurst  Com])any,  Lim- 
ited, Bathurst,  N.B.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Association.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  Association  have  decided  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  provincial  Legislature  urging  that 
the  Association  be  recognized  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation board.  Mr.  McLean  takes  a  very  strong  in- 
terest in  this  question,  holding  that  the  assessment  on 
the  lumber  trade  is  excessive.  The  industry  is  as- 
sessed four  per  cent,  while  others  pay  less  than  one  per 
cent.  It  is  also  .suggested  that  the  employers  should 
make  a  fair  contribution  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Ginger,  who  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal,  on 
March  29,  was  on  that  date  presented  by  the  staff 
with  a  sterling  silver  comport  dish.  The  pi-esentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  S.  Howard  Smith,  the  president  of 
the  Company.  Mr.  Ginger  is  leaving  on  the  20th  inst. 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  London,  England. 

Mr.  Angus  McLean,  of  the  Bathurst  Company,  Lim- 
ited, was  in  Montreal  last  week. 

Mr.  Wismer,  of  the  Mille  Roches  mill  of  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills,  Limited,  paid  a  visit  to  Montreal 
last  week. 

Conditions  in  the  Eastern  lumber  trade  continue  to 
be  very  favorable.     American   orders  for  spruce   and 


hardwoods  are  still  of  large  volume,  with  prices  rising. 
The  prices  paid  for  the  new  cuts  of  hardwood  re- 
present a  substantial  advance  over  those  of  last  year. 
The  cut  of  lumber  in  Ontario  Quebec,  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  will  be  less  than  was  at  first  estimated,  due 
to  the  weather  interfering  with  camp  operations.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  where 
the  abnormal  snow  storms  held  up  cutting  for  some- 
time. All  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  getting 
heavy  cuts  of  pulpwood,  the  cost  being  larger  than 
was  expected  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  which 
had  to  be  paid  to  obtain  the  necessary  help. 


The  sympathy  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  Cana- 
dian paper  trade  and  in  business  circles  generally  will 
be  extended  to  H.  B.  Donvan,  sales  manager  of  the 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Limited,  and  chairman  of  the 
Book  and  Writing  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  in  the  death  of  his  wife  which  took 
place  at  Oakville,  Ont.,  where  the  family  reside.  Many 
men  prominent  in  the  Ontario  pulp  and  paper  trade 
attended  the  funeral  which  took  place  at  Oakville, 
near  Toronto,  on  March  30th. 


ST.  MAURICE  PAPER'S  STRONG  POSITION 

For  the  year  ended  on  December  31,  1922,  the 
financial  report  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  the  LTnion  Bag  and  Paper 
Corporation,  shows  net  profits  of  $445,075,  which  is 
equivalent  to  5.63  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  This  compares  with  a  net  profit 
of  $706,729  in  tlie  previous  year,  when  hoAvever,  there 
was  written  off  inventories  a  sum  of  $703,240  in  a 
readjustment  to  approximate  market  value. 

Operating  profits  for  the  year  under  review  are 
shown  at  $696,593,  after  provision  for  Government 
taxes,  which  compares  with  $1,046,679  in  the  previous 
year,  and  $2,440,250  in  1920,  the  company's  record 
period.  To  the  net  profits  of  1922  of  $617,946  is  added 
the  previous  balance  of  $617,946,  making  a  surplus  of 
$1,063,021.  From  this  is  deducted  cash  dividends  paid 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  $394,995,  being  at  the 
rate  of  ly^  per  cent  quarterlv  leaving  a  total  surplus 
of   $668,026. 

The  balance  sheet  section  of  the  statement  discloses 
the  company's  strong  jjosition  well  maintained,  with, 
in  fact,  a  slight  improvement  in  working  capital 
position  showing. 


GRINDING  WOOD  AT  CORNWALL 

The  mill  of  the  Glengarry  Pulp  Co.  (formerly  Corn- 
wall Pulp  &  Paper  Co.)  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  grinder  under  repair,  is  working 
to  capacity  nigiit  and  day.  The  pulp  manufactured  is 
of  higii  grade  and  is  readily  sold  in  Caiuida  and  the 
United  States.  Improvements  have  been  made  wliich 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  mill,  and  the  shipping 
facilities  are  made  more  convenient.  Large  quantities 
of  wood  are  arriving,  which  ensures  continuity  of 
operation.  The  working  force  varies  from  25  to  50, 
their  wages  being  a  welcome  addition  to  tlic  business 
of  the  town. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


The  report  of  the  American  Wriliug  J'aper  Com- 
pany for  the  year  1922  shows  a  deficit  of  $560,380  in 
comparison  with  a  deficit  of  $1,944,775  in  1921.  Gross 
sales  were  $15,327,720,  compared  with  $12,069,346,  and 
opei'atin<?  income  was  $891,036  in  contrast  with  an 
operating  deficit  of  $1,220,953.  Total  income  amounted 
to  $1,053,709  against  a  total  deficit  of  $1,101,457. 
Holders  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
first  mortgage  20-year  sinking  fund  coupon  gold  bonds, 
due  January  1,  1939,  are  invited  to  submit  bids  until 
noon  May  1,  through  the  offices  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  of  Boston,  for  the  sale  to  it  as  trustee, 
of  sufficient  bonds  to  exhaust  the  sum  of  $151,402 
available  in  the  sinking  fund. 

The  program  for  the  motion  picture  exhibition  to 
be  given  daily  during  the  coming  Paper  Industries  Ex- 
l)osition  has  been  completed.  It  provides  for  the  show- 
ing during  the  week  of  nearly  forty  reels  of  pictures. 
Some  of  the  more  popular  will  be  given  more  than 
once. 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Houston  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Paper  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  since 
August,  1918,  has  resigned  as  assistant  to  the  director 
to  become  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Centennial 
Mills,  Inc.,  of  Valatie,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Houston's  resigna- 
tion creates  a  vacancy  in  the  Section  for  a  technologist 
who  has  had  training  particularly  in  physics  with  a 
knowledge  of  paper. 

The  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  earh^  in 
.Time  at  Springfield  l\Iass.  Plans  now  being  made  are 
expected  to  result  in  the  presenting  of  a  program  of 
unusual  excellence.  The  recently  organized  Connecti- 
cut Valley  division  of  the  association  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  assigning  of  the  convention  to  its  territory, 
and  the  paper  men  in  Springfield,  backed  up  by  civic 
and  trade  organizations  promise  to  outdo  Kalamazoo's 
effort  in  entertaining  members  of  the  craft. 

C.  C.  L.  La  Boiteaux  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  C.  I. 
La  Boiteaux  Company  at  Cincinnati  to  Roger  K. 
Rogan,  the  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  con- 
cern. Mr.  La  Boiteaux  retires  as  president  and  will 
be  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Mr.  Rogan.  The  firm 
is  one  of  the  leading  distributors  of  paper  board  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  ten  years  its  volume  of 
trade  has  doubled  and  now  is  on  a  $10,000,000  annual 
basis. 

Investigations  have  been  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  with  regard  to  the  tariff  on 
casein,  under  paragraph  19  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

The  Appleton,  Wis..  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  sent 
the  name  of  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  the 
United  States  Cliamber  of  Commerce  for  appointnu^nt 
as  head  of  the  natural  resources  production  division  of 
the  national  body.  The  nmiiination  was  seconded  by 
the  local  chambers  at  Oshkosh.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wasaii 
and  West  Bond.  An  effort  will  now  be  made  by  the 
Appleton  chamber  to  induce  paper  manufacturers  all 
over  the  country  lo  work  for  Dr.  Baker's  election.  Dr. 


Baker  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  Fo.x 
Ixiver  \'alley  manufacturers  and  Ijusiness  men  who 
heard  him  speak  at  recent  meetings  in  the  Valley  be- 
fore paper  men  and  Rotary  Clubs.  He  is  considered  by 
them  as  being  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  head  the 
natural  resources  i)roduction  department,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  national  chamber. 

The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Waste  Material  Dealers  has  been  commemorated 
with  a  handsomely  bound  and  attractively  compiled 
"Blue  Book"  covering  the  history  of  the  organization 
from  its  inception  in  1913  until  the  present.  While 
neither  a  directory  nor  a  catalogue,  this  volume  con- 
tains a  fund  of  information  that  should  be  useful  to 
all  buyers  and  sellers  of  waste  materials. 

Funeral  services  were  held  March  25  at  Irvington 
on  Hudson  for  Eugene  Elsworth,  who  died  March  20 
at  Daytona,  Fla.  Mr.  Elsworth  was  well  known  to  the 
trade  as  a  paper  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  dealer. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1839.  He  entered 
the  paper  making  field  at  an  early  age,  and  had  long 
been  identified  with  the  firm  of  Hand  and  Elsworth. 
Mr.  Elsworth  was  vice-president  of  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  exclusive 
Ardsley  Club.    Two  sons  survive. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  paper  horseshoe  that 
shall  for  general  purposes  be  the  equal  of  the  steel 
article  in  the  following  way:  Parchment  paper,  is  cut 
in  horseshoe  form  and  built  up  to  a  suitable  thickness 
by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  turpentine,  Spanish  white 
shellac  and  linseed  oil  treated  with  litharge  and  the 
whole  placed  under  a  hydraulic  press.  This  is  said  to 
produce  very  light  and  uniform  pieces  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  stamp  out  the  nail  holes  and  grooves. 
Instead  of  nailing  to  the  horse 's  hoof  they  can  be  ap- 
plied with  an  adhesive  composition  whose  principal 
part  is  a  solution  of  rubber  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Paper  wa.ste  may  also  be  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe  by  use  of  the  press.  l)ut  the  result  is  not  so 
good  as  with  the  process  described. 


LEACOCK  SLAPS  U.  S.  MAGAZINE  TAX 

"I  admit  the  good-will  and  the  high  aims  of  our 
Parliament:  I  acknowledge  the  handicap  of  our  ma- 
gazine producer.  But  great  as  it  is,  I  believe  that 
on  the  whole  interference  by  legislation  would  prove  a 
mistaken  step." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Stephen  Leacock,  one  of  the 
foremo.st  Canadian  authors,  concerning  the  mea.sures 
suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  proposal 
to  levy  a  tax  on  the  advertising  of  American  magazines, 
with  tlu'  view  of  encouraging  Canadian  periodicals. 

"There  are  right  M-ays  and  wrong  ways  of  en- 
couraging literature."  he  .said.  "It  has  to  he  remem- 
hered  that  literature  is  the  work  of  the  mind  and  not 
product  of  the  factory.  Industry  may  be  encouraged 
by  a  protective  tariff,  but  the  mind  is"  strangled  by  it 
On  general  principles  the  good  of  the  world  is  achieved 
by  the  freest  po.ssible  dissemination  of  human  thought. 
Taxes  o.n  enlighfenment  arr   the   wnrsl    kind   ,,{  t;ivp;;.  " 
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A   COMPLETE    CANADIAN   COMBUSTION 
SERVICE 

The  iiieorporalion  of  the  ruiiilmstioii  Engineering 
Corporation  Limited,  under  a  Dominion  Charter  is  a 
step  foi-ward,  an  will  be  consulting  to  the  purchasers 
of  power  plant  e(|uiiiment  and  consulting  engineers  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  A.  J.  T.  Taylor,  A.  S.  M.  E.,  A.  I.  E.  E.,  who 
is  Avell-known  as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  Canada,  is 
President  and  Managing  Director.  Mr.  Wilfred  R. 
Wood,  Managing  Director  of  the  Underfeed  Stoker  Com- 
pany, London,  England,  is  Vice-President,  Mr.  Greorge 
T'sher  of  the  Societe  Anonyme  Des  Foyers  Automati- 
ques,  Paris,  a  Director,  and  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  Limited, 
has  accpiired  the  sole  manufacturing  and  sales  rights 
in  Canada  for  the  complete  line  of  power  plant  equip- 
ment offered  through  the  International  Combustion  En- 
gineering Corporation  of  New-  York,  the  Green  Engi- 
neering Company  of  East  Chicago,  the  Underfeed 
Stoker  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  England,  the 
Lopulco  Systems,  Inc.,  the  Quinn  Oil  Burning  S.ystems, 
and  the  Societe  Anonyme  Des  Foyers  Automatiques, 
Paris,  France. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  which  cover  a  complete 
range  of  fuel  burning  equipment,  the  Company  will 
sell  in  Cauada  Economizers,  Soot  Blowers,  Induced  and 
Forced  Draft  Fans,  Chimneys  and  Recording  Instru- 
ments, in  fact,  everything  in  the  boiler  house,  except 
the  boilers. 

The  Corporation  will  co-operate  closely  wdth  all  con- 
sulting engineers,  and  will  place  freely  at  their  disposal 
the  services  of  its  own  engineers  and  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  International  Combustion  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration will  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  such  inter- 
nationally known  engineers  as  Henry  Kriesinger,  Re- 
search Engineer,  formerly  of  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  John  Van  Brunt,  Chief  Engineer,  Combustion 
Engineering  Corporation,  John  E.  Bell,  Consulting  En- 
gineer, New  York,  T.  A.  Marsh,  Chief  Engineer,  Green 
Engineering  Company,  Samuel  McEwen,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, Underfeed  Stoker  Co.,  London,  I.  Beuzit,  Chief 
Engineer,  Societe  Anonyme  Des  Foyers  Automatiques. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Company,  Limited,  is 
establishing  a  Research  Department  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  fuel  problems  of  Canada,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  the  coals  of  Westei-n  Canada. 

Mr.  John  F.  Farmer,  M.  E.  I.  C,  A.  S.  M.  E.  of  Mont- 
real is  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  already  has  important  work  in  hand 
for  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  and  The  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  many  installations  of  its  equipment  are 
in  successful  operation  throughout  Canada. 

One  special  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  purchasers 
of  power  plant  equipment  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
new  Corporation  can  select  from  the  best  British.  French 
and  American  practices,  those  pieces  of  apparatus  that 
best  fit  the  particular  problem  and  then  combine  them 
to  suit  the  special  Canadian  conditions. 

I\Ir.  Taylor,  the  Executive  head  of  the  Corporation,  is 
thoroughl}'  experienced  in  Canadian  Engineering  prac- 
tice, and  has  done  notable  power  plant  work  covering  a 
wide  range  in  the  industrial  field.  He  is  a  member  of 
manv  of  the  leadinc:  engineering  societies  among  them 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  A.^I.  E.  E.,  A.  I.  M.  M.,  C.I.M.M., 
is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  will  be  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  Farmer,  of  Moid  real,  whose  reputation  as  "a 
Mechanical   and   Hydraulic   engineer  is  thoroughly   es- 


tablished. Mr.  Farmer  is  Chairman  of  the  Montreal 
Branch  of  the  E.  I.  C.  this  year,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  local  meeting  committee  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 

^Ir.  Wilfred  R.  Wood,  of  London,  is  internationally 
known  as  an  authority  on  combustion  problems,  and  is 
the  directing  head  of  the  leading  firm  of  stoker  manu- 
facturers within  the  Emiiive. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Usher  will  be  remembered  in  this  country  as 
the  former  General  Manager  of  the  Green  Fuel  Econo- 
mizer Co.,  which  position  he  left  two  years  ago  to  re- 
turn to  England.  Mr.  Usher  is  now  in  France  in  charge 
of  important  developments  in  Combustion  Engineering 
equijiment,  whicli  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Societe 
Anonyme   Des  Foyers  Automatiques. 


SIDE  RUNS  OF  THE  PAPER  TRADE 

(U.  S.  Commerce  Reports.) 

The  Polish  Paper  Industry 

Polish  consumption  of  paper  at  the  pre-w^ar  rate  is 
estimated  at  4.2  kilos  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  118,000 
tons  annually  for  a  population  of  28,000,000.  Present 
jiroduction  is  estinuited  at  36,000  tons,  as  against  62,000 
tons  for  pre-war  years,  leaving  an  immediate  potential 
deficit  of  82,000  tons.  Imports  in  1921  were  30,833  and 
2,627  metric  tons  of  paper  and  paper  products,  respec- 
tively. In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1922  a  total  of  9,467 
tons  of  paper  were  imported.  (Office  of  Acting  Com- 
mercial Attache,  Warsaw.) 

Slackening  Demand  for  Paper  in  Germany 

The  export  demand  for  paper  in  Germanj-  is  reported 
to  be  good  but  domestic  sales  are  slack,  according  to  a 
cable  from  Commercial  Attache  Charles  E.  Herring, 
at  Berlin,  dated  February  9.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  put  some  of  the  mills  on  part-time  opera- 
tion. German  purchasers  have  been  quoted  a  price  of 
1.170  marks  per  kilo  on  printing  paper,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1.  The  price  announced  for  January  1  was  only 
560  marks  per  kilo. 

Manufacture  of  Furniture  from  Pulp. 

A  German  architect  is  reported  to  have  invented  a 
successfid  process  for  the  manufactiire  of  furniture 
from  pidp.  The  ]iroduct  is  said  to  be  durable  and  is 
less  expensive  than  wooden  furniture.  The  Free  State 
Government  of  Braunschweig  is  interested  in  the  pro- 
cess and  has  presented  the  inventor  with  a  site  for  a 
factory,  which  is  now  under  construction.  When  the 
plant  is  completed  production  on  a  large  scale  will  be 
started. 
Papier-Mache  Bombs  for  the  South  African  Air  Service 

The  South  African  air  service  working  on  the  use 
of  papier-mache  in  the  manufacture  of  dummy  bombs. 
It  is  reported  that  the  air  service  is  desirous  of  placing 
a  trial  order  for  about  2,000  with  some  South  African 
manufacturer.  The  Premier  Paper  Mills  has  offered  to 
supply  pulp  to  any  local  concern  attempting  the  manu- 
facture. The  bombs  are  hollow  and  are  21  inches  long 
and  about  4%  inches  in  diameter  at  the  greatest  swell. 
Prices  of  Swedish  Kraft  Paper  and  Newsprint 

The  average  prices  quoted  January  5  on  Swedish 
wrapping  and  newsprint  papers,  f.  o.  b.  Swedish  port, 
were:  Kraft  paper.  400  crowns  per  1,000  kilos  (1 
crown=$0.268o  on  January  .5)  ;  sulphite  wrnjiping  pa- 
per, 350  c^o^vns  ])er  1,000  kilos:  and  newspi-int  in  rolls 
of  50/52  grams,  300  crowns  j)er  1,000  kilos,  (Consul 
General  D.  I.  Murjih}-,  Stockholm,  January  5.) 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

•Montreal,  April  3.  —  Conditions  in  the  local  paper 
trade  are  fairly  good.  Business  is  on  a  moderate 
seale.  the  jobbers  reportinfj  that  orders  are  being  re- 
eeived  in  satisfaetor.y  volume,  although  the  size  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

Representatives  of  mills  state  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  complaint  as  to  the  amount  of  trade,  but  that  in 
two  or  three  departments  prices  are  not  as  high  as  they 
should  be.  having  regard  to  the  advance  in  most  raw 
supplies.  With  regard  to  the  general  commercial  out- 
look, Canada  is  generally  supposed  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  upward  and 
downward  trade  movements.  If  that  be  true,  the  po- 
sition here  should  materially  improve,  as  advices  from 
across  the  border  rejjort  a  widespread  increase  in 
trade,  in  which  the  paper  industry  is  sharing. 

With  regard  to  newsprint,  there  is  no  let-up  to  the 
program  for  increasing  Canadian  production.  Orders 
for  two  new  machines  have  been  placed  with  the  Dom- 
inion Engineering  Works.  Limited.  ^Montreal,  and 
should  the  plans  of  the  ilanitoba  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
materialize,  a  further  amount  of  newsprint  will  be 
placed  on  the  market.  That  of  course  is  looking  some 
way  ahead,  but  the  mere  fact  that  another  newsprint 
company  has  been  organized  is  significant  of  the  con- 
fidence of  some  that  there  is  room  for  additional  ton- 
nage. The  Bathurst  Company  will  commence  making 
newsprint  in  August.  The  projected  new  tonnage  pro- 
gram is  very  heavy,  and  it  looks  as  if  new  outlets  will 
have  to  be  found  for  the  output.  According  to  a 
statement  in  an  Engli.sh  paper.  Great  Britain  is  now 
producing  approximately  500,000  tons  per  annum,  as 
against  442.000  tons  in  1920.  Four  additional  machines 
are  on  order,  which  will  make  Great  Britain  about 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  newsprint.  This  means 
that  a  very  large  amoimt  of  paper  hitherto  purchased 
in  Scandinavia  will  have  to  be  marketed  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  it  wiU  be  offered 
in  the  United  States,  Canada's  prinoipal  customer. 

Prices  in  other  sections  are  generally  firm,  with 
business  on  a  good  basis.  There  are  however,  no  spe- 
cial features  to  report. 

In  connection  with  out  export  trade,  and  particularly 
with  shipments  to  Australia,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  development  of  book  and  writing  papers.  Jlr.  C. 
Howard  Smith  has  told  of  the  possibilities  in  that 
direction,  and  the  figitres  for  the  first  two  months  of 
this  year  indicate  that  Canadian  mills  are  alive  to  the 
openings  in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand.  In  February 
325.900  lbs.  of  book  paper  were  shipped  abroad,  as 
against  111.200  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Of  the  former  quantity  Australia  took  187.300  lbs.  and 
Xew  Zealand  109.800  "lbs.  The  total  for  January  and 
February  was  742.100  lbs.,  compared  with  123.000  lbs. 
in  the  two  months'  period  of  1922.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  29.000  lbs.  the  entire  production  this  year  went 
to  Australasia.  In  bonds  and  writings,  a  verj'  marked 
increase  is  also  shown.  During  February  we  exported 
75,500  lbs.  an  increase  of  52,800  lbs.     Australia  took 


52,700  lbs.  a  gain  of  4G,0OJ)  lbs.;  Xew  Zealand  4,600 
lbs.  and  Japan  15,000  lbs.  During  January  and  Feb- 
ruary Canadian  shipments  were  149,400  lbs.,  an  ad- 
vance of  101,700  lbs.  as  compared  with  the  1922  totals. 
South  xifrican  requirements  fell  awa}%  but  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  other  countries  bought 
much  more  heavily. 

Canada  continues  to  purchase  freely  of  American 
Bristol  and  Bristol  aboards  and  paper  board  and 
strawboards.  In  January  the  States  exported  245,030 
lbs.  of  Bri-stol  and  Bri.stol  boards,  11,814  lbs.  coming 
to  this  country;  practically  all  for  Quebec  and  On- 
tario. In  paper  board  and  strawboard,  Canada  is  by 
far  the  best  customer  of  the  States.  The  total  exports 
in  January  were  3.066,568  lbs.  and  of  this  1,617,676 
lbs.  were  shipped  to  Canada,  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
buying  1,480,857  lbs.  Cuba,  China  and  New  Zealand 
were  the  other  large  consumers. 

In  the  pulp  department,  sulphite  is  firmer.  The 
sales  are  increasing,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mar- 
ket will  still  further  improve.  The  Swedish  situation 
remains  the  same,  the  conferences  between  the  mills 
and  the  workers  having  proved  of  no  avail,  British 
buyers  who  depended  on  Sweden  for  their  .supplies 
are  naturally  concerned  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  dis- 
pute, while  American  companies  who  looked  to  the 
same  source  of  supply  are  likely  to  come  to  Canada 
for  at  least  part  of  their  requirements.  Inquiries  to 
this  end  have  already  been  received.  Information 
reaching  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is 
to  the  effect  that  some  importers  of  Swedish  pulp  in 
Xew  York  have  been  notified  that  contracts  entered 
into  for  the  delivery  of  pulp  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  Swedish  mills  will  be  forced  to  take  advantage 
of  a  clause  in  the  contracts  protecting  them  against 
contingencies  beyond  their  control.  Groundwood  is  in 
moderate  demand,  with  prices  about  stationarv. 
Bleached  .sulphite  is  still  a  good  market.  The  orders 
continue  to  come  in  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate. 

Ontario  Market  News 

March  pa.ssed  out  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove business  conditions  and  the  paper  trade  shared, 
with  other  lines  of  industry,  a  few  days  of  the  dumps, 
due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  man.  With  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  prevailing  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  tardiness  of  spring,  added  to  the 
Easter  holidays,  the  paper  consumer  was  in  no  humor 
to  buy,  nor  was  the  dealer  thinking  of  laying  in  stocks 
from  the  manufacturer.  The  volume  of  trading  at  the 
end  of  the  month  suffered  in  consequence.  Some  job- 
bers, however,  report  a  pretty  fair  month's  business, 
while  others  declare  they  fell  behind.  The  month,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  been  below  the  aver- 
age in  sales.  Certain  it  is  that  neither  the  wholesaler 
nor  the  retailer  are  laying  in  big  stocks.  Talk  of  pos- 
sible early  advances  in  both  high  and  low  grade  books, 
bonds  and  writings  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
effect  on  buying.  Mills,  on  the  other  hand  are  busy 
for  the  most  part  and  profess  to  be  unable  to  under- 
stand complaints  of  dullness  in  trade  amongst  the  job- 
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bers.  Pruduction  ,of  paper  docs  not  appear  to  have 
materially  fallen  off  and  in  one  instance  it  is  known 
that  one  of  the  big  book  paper  mills  in  Ontario  has 
orders  booked  ahead  until  ,luly  1st  nest.  One  man- 
ufacturer thought  that  the  wholesaler  was  handling 
as  nmeh  paper  as  ever  but  at  a  lower  profit  and  it  was 
on  this  that  the  wholesaler's  complaint  was  really 
based.  The  converters  of  paper  are  extremely  busy 
and  manufacturers  report  that  they  are  selling  large 
((uantities  of  jiaper  to  the  manufacturing  stationers. 
The  light  weiglit  paper  trade  is  keeping  up  well,  man- 
ufacturers reporting  a  good  demand,  with  firm  prices 
in  all  lines  of  toilets  and  tissues  and  paper  towels  and 
specialties. 

PULP.  — ■  Groundwood  pulp  still  shows  an  easing  off 
tendency.  During  the  past  few  days  it  has  shown  a 
slightly  firmer  tone,  although  manufacturers  are  not 
getting  any  better  prices  than  have  existed  for  some 
weeks.  The  prevailing  price  is  from  $35.00  to  $38.00 
at  the  mill,  with  bleached  sulphite  book  grade  at 
around  $100  and  unbleached  $70  for  news  grade  and 
$80  for  book  grade,  although  some  sales  of  book  grade 
have  been  made  as  low  as  $75.00.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  a  little  better  prices  on  spot  stuff  and  in  respect  to 
unbleached  book  piilp  the  price  today  might  be  $80 
and  five  dollars  less  if  the  purchaser  can  wait.  Gen- 
erally speaking  there  is  a  lack  of  activity  in  the  pulp 
market. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  March  31 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Latest  reports  coming  from  authoritative  sources  are 
to  the  effect  that  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  sufficient  orders  on  file  to 
keep  them  operating  at  close  to  maximum  output  for 
about  two  months.  This  means  thiat  consumers  are 
u.sing  paper  at  a  rapid  clip  and  that  they  are  placing 
orders  with  mills  without  hesitancy  insofar  as  their  re- 
quirements in  the  near  future  are  concerned.  Demand 
for  paper  has  been  and  is  still  of  a  volume  that  causes 
manufacturers  to  be  somewhat  cautious.  Few  are  con- 
tent to  take  on  more  business  while  sold  well  ahead,  and 
Miey  arc  proceeding  in  a  careful  manner  and  invariably 
are  refusing  to  promise  deliveries  and  are  leaving  the 
matter  of  price  open  until  shipments  are  made. 

That  the  paper  indu.stry  is  in  a  healthy  and  active 
position  cannot  be  denied.  The  movement  of  supplies 
into  consuming  channels  is  about  all  that  producers  and 
dealers  could  hope  for,  and  the  most  pleasing  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  prevailing  activity  gives 
promise  of  continuing  for  sometime  to  come.  It  is 
generally  expected  tliat  early  in  the  summer  the  demand 
for  paper  of  nearlj-  all  kinds  will  ease  off  to  some  extent 
— this  is  a  market  development  that  seldom  fails  to 
occur — and  manufacturers  and  jobbers  look  for  a  quiet- 
ing down  of  the  market,  but  in  the  meantime  or  during 
the  next  several  months  iiulications  are  that  demand 
will  rule  brisk  and  that  mills  will  lie  pushed  to  mak(;  all 
the  papers  wanted  by  consumers. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the  news- 
print indu.stry  for  Fc!)ruary  shows  that  activity  in  tlie 
print  paper  trade  k^pt  uj)  at  a  lively  pace  in  that  month. 
Actual  production  of  newsprint  last  month  was  some- 
what less  than  in  January,  but  this  was  due  1o  the 
slioi-ter  montii  and  (he  obs(>rvani'C  of  several  holidays. 
I'roduction  of  total  news|)rint  in  February  liy'  United 
States  mills  amounted  to  114. (ill  tons,  compared  with 
127,452  tons  iji  .lauuarv.  ()7,7S(i  tons  in  February  of  last 
yvnv.   lO'i.OlO  Ions  in   P'rliruary  I  wo  yciins  ago,  1 11, 235 


Ions  in  Febi-uary  three  years  ago,  103,248  tons  in  Fcb- 
ruarj^  four  years  ago,  and  93,504  tons  in  February  five 
years  ago.  A  total  of  74  mills  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  February. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  tliat  during  February  there 
were  but  22  working  days,  eliminating  four  Sundays, 
and  two  holidays,  it  is  found  that  the  average  daily 
l)roduction  of  newsprint  in  the  States  in  that  month 
was  5,118  tons,  wdiereas  in  January  but  4,902  tons  was 
produced  daily, on  an  average,  based  on  26  working 
days.  These  figures  M^ould  show  that  print  paticr 
mills  ran  at  a  better  rate  of  capacity  in  February  than 
during  the  first  month  of  the  year  even  though  the 
total  output  for  the  former  month  was  less  than  in  the 
latter  montli. 

Of  the  114,611  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  produced  in 
February,  104,683  net  tons  were  standard  news,  which 
output  compares  with  117,497  tons  in  January  of  this 
year,  91,050  tons  in  February  last  year,  94,823  tons  in 
February,  1921:  105,342  tons  in  February.  1920; 
94,  224  tons  in  February,  1919,  and  83,474  tons  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1918.  The  average  monthly  production  of  print 
paper  during  the  past  five  years  was  102,534  net  tons  of 
total  newsprint  and  93,288  tons  of  standard  news,  so 
that  February,  1923,  output  was  approximately  12 
per  cent  above  an  average  for  the  five-year  period  for 
both  total  newsprint  and  .standard  news. 

Figures  in  the  Commission's  report  relating  to  stocks 
show  that  mill  holdings  of  total  newsprint  increased 
but  a  trifle  during  February  while  those  of  .standard 
news  decreased,  thus  showing  that  manufacturers 
.shipped  out  all  of  their  current  production  during  the 
month  in  spite  of  the  heavy  output.  Mill  stocks  of  to- 
tal newsprint  at  the  beginning  of  February  amounted  to 
23,004  net  tons,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  to  23,200 
tons,  while  stocks  of  standard  news  at  the  out.set  of  Feb- 
ruary were  18,457  net  tons  and  at  the  close  of  the 
month  18,191  net  tons. 

Newsprint  continues  to  move  in  consuming  channels 
in  hea-^y  volume,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  sagging 
of  demand.  In.stead  publisliers  are  almost  constantly 
in  the  market  and  are  frequently  placing  orders  for 
spot  deliveries  to  augment  their  contract  commitments. 
One  of  the  New  York  afternoon  papers  yesterday 
printed  an  issue  of  54  pages,  and  this  paper  is  the  one 
which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  local  daily.  This 
in  itself  tells  the  .story  of  the  strong  market  position  of 
print  paper. 

Book  papers  are  firmly  quoted  and  are  wanted  in  in- 
creasing amounts.  Mills  are  busy  and  are  sold  ahead. 
Fine  papers  are  showing  more  activity  than  in  a  long 
time  and  prices  are  stiffening  though  no  actual  changes 
have  been  recorded  this  week.  Kraft  wrapping  paper  is 
in  active  demand,  and  tissues  have  moved  freel.y  for 
some  weeks  past. 

Box  boai'ds  are  in  a  fairly  lively  market  position. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  demand  but  ag- 
gregately a  good  movement  of  boards  is  progressing, 
and  ((notations  arc  maintained  at  about  $70  per  ton  for 
news  board  and  $65  for  plain  chip. 

GROUND  WOOD— Developments  are  lacking  in 
the  mechanical  pulp  .situation.  Reports  generally  tell  of 
a  moderately  large  movement  of  supplies  toward  con- 
siuners  and  yet  the  ]irice  tone  is  anything  but  strong. 
Indications  are  that  grinders  in  at  least  .some  cases  are 
presiiing  jiulp  onto  tlie  market  and  that  bu\ci's  there- 
fore are  securing  some  supply  at  concessions.  Down  to 
$35  per  ton  has  been  mentioned  as  a  level  al  which  jn-o- 
ducers  are  selling  ground   wood    Uiougb    il    slimiM    !»■ 
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stated  prices  this  low  invariably  emanate  from  sneh 
sources  as  Canada  where  a  heavy  freight  rate  is  in- 
volved in  transporting  the  pulp  to  ennsumnig  centres. 
Domestic  grinders  are  quoting  around  $4'2  per  ton 
f  0  b.  pulp  mills  and  are  said  to  be  receiving  this  figure 
(H-  better  in  most  sales.  Moreover,  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  Canadian  ground  wood  reports  that  the  bulk 
of  his  recent  sales  hav(>  been  at  $37.50  and  higher  at 
grinding  plants.  . 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Prices  of  chemical  pulp  con- 
tinue to  stiffen.  Demand  is  growing  livelier  day  by  day, 
and,  according  to  reitorts  the  situation  in  sonie  quarters 
is  assuming  a  condition  bordering  onto  a  boom.  Con- 
sumers do  buy  any  lots  of  pulii  available  at  prices 
which  appear  reasonable.  Importers,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter domestic  producers  also,  are  bullish  in  their  views 
and  are  constantly  marking  up  prices,  slowly  though 
steadily.  Foreign  prime  unbleached  sulphite  is  quoted 
in  New  York  at  3.25  cents  per  pound  ex  dock,  with  some 
quotations  beyond  this  figure  named,  while  easy  bleach- 
ing sulphite  is  priced  at  3.50  cents.  Imported  bleached 
sulphite  has  sold  up  to  4.90  cents  per  pound  ex  dock 
New  York,  and  down  to  4.25  cents,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  pulp  involved,  while  Scandinavian  kraft 
is  quoted  firmly  at  about  3.20  to  3.25  cents  on  the  dock 
here.  Leading"  domestic  producers  quote  5  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  pulp  mills  for  No.  1  bleached  sulphite,  aud 
5.25  cents  for  the  selected  grade ;  3  to  3.25  cents  for  No. 
]  unbleached  sulphite,  2.85  cents  for  news  grade  sul- 
phite and  about  3.25  cents  for  No.  1  kraft.  Bleached 
soda  pulp  is  quoted  at  around  4.10  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
jiroducing  mills. 

The  lockout  iu  Swedish  pulp  mills  continues,  and 
latest  advices  say  that  there  are  no  visible  prospects  of 
any  early  settlement  of  the  difficulty  leading  to  an 
ending  of  the  lockout.  The  longer  this  situation  exists 
abroad,  the  stronger  will  the  pulp  market  here  become, 
it  would  seem. 

RAGS — All   kinds   of   papei'uuiking    rags   are   firmly 
(|U0ted  and  are  wanted  in  good  amounts  by  mills.  Busi- 
ness during  the  current  week  has  been  active ;  consumers 
have  been  busy  operators  in  the  market,  and  dealers, 
well  supplied  with  orders,  are  actively  engaged  covering 
their  commitments.    Prices  have  continued  to  move  up- 
ward. Roofing  rags  lead  the  movement  and  are  selling 
freely  at  1.90  cent  and  higher  per  pound  f.o.b.    New 
York  for  No.   1   packing,   and  around   1.80  cents  for 
the  No.  2  grade.    Old  thirds  and  blues  are  advancing, 
and  country  dealers  ask  2.75  cents  and  more  for  re- 
packed blues,  while  miscellaneous  packing  is  bringing 
2.25  cents  and  higher.     Old  white  rags  are  in   active 
demand  and  are  selling  at  fancy  prices,  it  being  stated 
that  extra  fine  packing  of  No.  1  whites  has  brought 
as  much  as  9  cents  a  pound  in  sales  to  writing  paper 
mills.     New   cuttings   hold   firm   in   price    though   no 
further    changes    of    importance    are    noted.      Paper- 
makers  have  let  up  a  bit  in  their  purchasing  of  new  rags 
but  dealers  are  well  supplied  with  orders  and  this  keeps 
quotations  on  strong  levels.    No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings 
the  quoted  at  14  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.     New  York,  un- 
bleached muslins  at  12  cents,  light  silesias  at  8.50  cents, 
washables  at  5.50  cents,  and  blue  overall  cuttings  at 
8  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Contrary  to  the  situation  pre- 
vailing in  wood  pulp,  rag  stock,  old  rope  and  other 
kinds  of  papermaking  material,  prices  of  waste  paper 
are  on  the  downtrend.  High  grades  show  no  broad 
changes  but  the  low  qualities  are  easing  in  price  at 
&  rapid  rate,  and  the  market  tone  exhibits  considerable 
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weakness.  The  reason  for  this  is  hard  to  explain. 
Demand  is  fair,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  over  siippiy, 
yet  notwithstanding  values  are  sagging.  New  York 
dealers  quote  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  4.25  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at 
3  65  cents,  heavy  No.  1  magazines  at  2.40  cents,  old 
kraft  paper  at  2.20  cents,  white  blank  news  cuttings 
at  2.30  cents,  ledger  stock  at  2.60  cents,  folded  nevkS- 
papers  at  1.20  cents,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  1.05 
cents.  Sales  at  even  below  these  prices  have  been  re- 
corded in  certain  in.stances. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Old  iiianila  rope  is 
quotably  firm  and  is  moving  in  steady  amounts.  Paper 
mills  are  granting  6.75  to  7  cents  a  pound  at  shippin<r 
l>oints  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope,  and  within  a 
<|uarter  of  a  cent  of  this  level  for  foreign  rope.  Old 
bagging  presents  no  feature.  Thei-e  is  a  moderate 
movement  of  roofing  bagging  at  between  1.10  and  1.15 
cents  a  pound  at  dealei's'  jxiints,  while  No.  1  scrap  bag- 
ging is  quoted  at  around  1.25  cents.  Old  gunny 
bagging  is  firm  at  about  1.65  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
points. 


TO  UTILIZE  ENORMOUS  WASTE 

Uliiization  of  immense  waste  from  lunibi-r  by  car- 
bonizig  and  pressing  into  fuel  briquettes  e(iual  in  value 
almo.st  to  anthracite  has  been  accomplished  in  saw- 
mills in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association  claims.  The  process,  be- 
sides supplying  the  charcoal  briquettes,  gives  by- 
[)roducts  such  as  tar  oil,  fuel  gas,  acetone  and  alcohol. 
It  is  said  it  will  make  comjiaratively  cheap  fuel  avail- 


alile  to  metallui'gical  and  other  industries  as  well  as 
to  homes.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  clearing  of  cutover 
land,  give  the  farmer  a  return  on  material  that  or- 
ilinarily  hampers  prejiaring  of  the  soil,  reduce  the 
cost  of  reforestation,  and  reduce  the  losses  through 
forest  fii-es  by  elimination  of  the  dangerous  piles  of 
waste  left  by  the  lumber  cutters.  The  new  carboniz- 
ing and  briquetting  process  has  been  develo|)e(l  in  a 
plant  at  Centralie,  Washington,  and  it  is  planned  to 
erect  ten  commercial  briquetting  mills  from  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.,  to  Marshfield,  Ore.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
I  he  potential  amount  of  the  new  fuel  possible  by  the 
process  if  applied  to  the  entire  lumber  output  of  the 
I'nited  States  would  be  nearly  ten  million  tons  of  the 
briquettes  annually. 

Importers  of  pul]i  board  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  unless  they  can  fur- 
nish ])roof  that  the  pulp  board  imported  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board,  according 
to  a  letter  sent  last  Friday  to  the  collector  of  customs 
at  iJuffalo  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mo.ss.  Referring  to  the  fact  that  his  attention  had  been 
invited  to  the  practice  of  importing  pulp  board  in 
rolls,  both  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Northern  New  York  district,  Mr.  Moss  stated  in  his 
letter  that  the  Department  concurred  in  the  district 
collector's  views  that  the  rate  of  duty  under  Para- 
graph 1302  of  the  Tariff  Act  on  tliis  material  depends 
upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  It  is  claimed 
that  some  importers  have  been  diverting  the  pulp 
board  for  paper  mill  wrappei-s  and  other  purposes 
which  should  call  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 
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EDITORIAL 


TRYING   THE   NEW 

Among  the  few  tilings  that  remain  m  the  editor's 
cranium,  from  school  days,  is  the  verse  which  reads : 

"Be  not  the  first  li.v  whimi  the  new  is  tried, 
Xor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In 
diistry,  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  Inisiness,  because 
of  the  courage  of  those  who  dared  to  change  the  course 
of  the  current.  In  some  cases,  the  change  has  been 
easj',  but  in  other  eases  it  has  required,  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  but  a  lot  of  expense  and  worry, 
before  things  have  been  made  to  run  smoothly  in  the 
new  channel.  When  a  stream  is  constrained  to  follow 
a  new  course,  or  to  cut  a  new  channel,  it  does  not  at 
first  flow  smoothly,  and  it  has  to  be  navigated  with 
care.  For  awhile,  perhaps,  it  is  possible  to  go  by 
either  of  the  branches,  but  if  it  is  a  .stream  important 
to  navigation,  we  usually  find  the  shorter  course  de- 
veloped for  safe  passage. 

A  number  of  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  paper  making  methods  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  among  those  which  apply  to  the  paper 
machine,  we  might  mention  particularly  the  Sectional 
Electric  Drive,  the  Suction  Couch  Roll,  the  Machine 
over  230"  wide,  and  the  Machine  which  runs  at  more 
than  1000  feet  per  minute.'  It  is  a  great  credit  and 
honor  to  the  paper  makers  of  Canada  that  mills  in 
this  Dominion  have  been  the  leaders  in  making  many 
of  these  remarkable  improvements.  The  Abitibi  Com- 
pany installed  the  first  super  wide  machine,  the  Lau- 
rentide  Company  installed  the  first  sujier  speed  news 
machine,  and  the  Laurentide  Company,  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills,  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  and  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  were  among  the  first  —  in  fact, 
in  some  cases,  were  the  first,  to  install  the  Sectional 
Electric  Drive,  of  various  makes,  for  the  operation 
of  machines  making  a  variety  of  grades  of  paper. 
Canadian  mills  were  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
values  of  the  suction  couch  roll,  and  Canadian  paper 
mill  managers  and  machinery  builders  have  made  im- 
provements on  the  design  of  this  part  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Recently,  two  machines  for  newsprint  were  built 
bv  the  Dominion  Engineering  "Works  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  and  a  number  of  novel 
features,  .some  of  them  heretofore  untried,  were  boldlv 


incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  machines.  Some 
difficulty  was  anticipated  in  getting  acquainted  with 
the  new  arrangements  and  devices,  but  it  stands  to 
the  credit  of  Canadian  enterprize  that  these  difficulties 
were  less  than  had  been  anticipated  and  th(!  machine 
was  early  satisfactorily  producing  high  grade  news- 
print paper. .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  time  the  first 
machine  was  ready  to  operate,  the  product  of  it  was 
already  due  for  delivery  to  a  customer,  and  the 
machine  simply  had  to  be  operated.  It  was  somewhat 
like  the  case  of  the  colored  lioy  who  stood  watching  a 
woodchuck  hole.  When  a  stranger  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing,  the  boy  told  him  he  was  watching  for  a 
wood  ehuek.  The  stranger  told  him  there  was  no 
woodchuck  in  that  hole,  and  the  boy,  proceeding  to  dig, 
told  the  stranger  that  there  simply  had  to  be  a  wood- 
chuck in  that  hole,  because  the  minister  was  coming 
to  dinner,  and  there  was. 

The  fact  is  that  the  first  St.  Lawrence  machine  has 
been  operating  for  sometime,  and  producing  news- 
jirint  on  which  is  printed  "one  of  the  finest  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  namely,  the  New  York  Sun.  "We 
have  seen  samples  of  the  paper.,  and  we  have  seen  a 
eoi)y  of  the  newspaper,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
satisfactory  quality  of  the  product,  although  we  be- 
lieve that,  with  longer  experience  in  the  operation  of 
the  new  machines,  even  the  present  good  quality  of 
the  paper  will  be  considerably  improved. 

An  aeroplane  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence mills,  was  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Ma- 
gazine a  short  time  ago,  and  after  the  Paper  Conven- 
tion is  over  in  New  York,  the  editor  is  going  to  see 
what  the  inside  of  the  mill  looks  like,  and  will  then 
give  readers  of  the  Magazine  some  information  with 
regard  to  details  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  paper  machine  design  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
Paper  Mills  in  cooperation  with  the  builders,  the  Dom- 
inion Engineering  Works. 


PUBLIC  ECONOMY 


Economy  in  public  expenditures,  whether  Dominion. 
Provincial  or  municipal,  should  be  the  watchword  for 
1923.  The  present  Finance  Minister,  during  the  past 
year  ha.s  taken  occasion  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  the  country  to  practise  economy,  and  has  made 
an  earne.st  effort  to  reduce  expenditures.  But.  in  spite 
of  this,  the  country  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing  its 
national  debt.     There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this 
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can  be  done  —  eitlier  bj^  increased  taxation  or  by  fur- 
ther reduction  in  expenditure.  Now,  if  trade  is  to 
make  anythino^  like  a  rapid  recovery,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  not  an  increase,  but  a  retluction,  in 
taxation.  Business  cannot  expand  if  it  is  hampered 
by  res  augusta  domi.  During  the  boom  period  business 
profits  and  reserves  were  taxed  almost  "hand  over 
fist."  Then,  when  the  leaner  years  came,  these  profits 
and  reserves,  which  should  have  been  available  to  en 
able  industry  to.  pass  through  these  leaner  years  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  had  melted  away. 

We  are  very  far  from  disputing  the  stern  necessity 
of  raising  sums  of  great  magnitude,  bj^  way  of  taxa- 
tion, for  many,  many  years  ahead.  In  fact,  this  neces- 
sity is  an  inevitable  sequel  to  the  war.  In  part,  it 
arises  from  circumstances,  in  connection  with  our  rail- 
road system,  over  which  it  is  useless  now  to  repine. 
But,  at  least,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  process  of 
embarking  on  new  expenditures,  unless  these  are  abso- 
lutely unavoidable. 


WHEN  "WATERED"  STOCK  IS  NOT  WATER 

With  a  show  of  disgust  a  Toronto  business  man 
pointed  to  an  editorial  in  a  daily  newspaper  on  the 
subject  of  "watered"  stock.  The  article  condemned  the 
issuance  of  stock  in  a  company  beyond  the  actual  cash 
investment  by  the  promoters  and  investors. 

"How  the  people  will  eat  that  up,"  commented  this 
business  man.  "They  love  to  be  told  that  the  corpora- 
tions are  out  to  steal  their  bread  and  butter  from  then- 
mouths  and  their  shirts  from  off  their  backs.  And  the 
paper  fills  up  its  readers  with  tommy-rot  about  a  sub- 
ject the  editor  knows  nothing  about.  Look  at  the 
headline!"  The  headline  contained  statements  that 
had  no  foundation  of  truth  in  the  story  below  them. 

"Watered  stock!"  exclaimed  this  business  man. 
"How  about  watered  headlines?" 

He  proceeded  to  tell  about  a  company  he  had  formed 
once  He  got  $250,000  of  common  stock  in  the  company 
—about  a  quarter  of  the  total— when  it  was  formed. 
"They  called  that  watered  stock,"  be  complained. 
"Butfor  two  years  I  scai-cely  slept  a  wink  when  I  was 
organizing  that  company.  I  took  up  options  on  plants 
and  bought  up  others.  I  dickered  and  argued  and 
fought  and  rushed  around  the  country  until  I  was  al- 
most a  physical  wreck.  I  saved  the  new  company  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  I  threw  my  last  cent  in  the  pot 
and  tossed  my  shoe  strings  after  it.  One  time  I  had 
$330  in  the  bank  and  wrote  my  cheque  for  nearly  a 
million.  It  worked  out  all  right  but  if  it  hadn't  I  hesi- 
tate to  say  what  would  have  happened.  And  when  all 
was  smoothly  running  I  got  $250,000  in  common  stock, 
which  might  be  worth  something  if  my  project  proved 
a  success.  That's  watered  stock.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
the  water  in  my  watered  stock  wasn't  water  at  all.  It 
was  sweat.' 

Admitting  that  there  are  dozens  of  corporations  that 
have  inflated  their  securities  to  a  dangerous  point ;  ad- 
mitting that  the  public  as  consumers  of  the  company's 
products  suffer,  though  not  a  tenth  degree  that  the 
shareholders  suffer,  isn't  there  reason  to  pause  before 
indiscriminately  talking  about  watered  stock?  A  great 
deal  of  so-caUed  watered  stock  does  not  represent 
water  but  rather  the  hard  work  of  a  far-seeing  business 
man;  the  inspiration  of  his  mind  and  the  perspiration 


of  his  brow;  the  intangible  but  tremendous  value  of 
ideas  that  are  the  result  of  creative  thinking  and  work 
that  is  the  essence  of  individual  effort.  Such  stock  is 
recognized  by  investors  as  having  a  real  value  even 
when  they  secure  it  as  a  bonus  because  they  are  then 
willing  to  pa.v  for  the  senior  securities  a  price  above 
the  real  market  value  of  stock  or  bunds  in  a  new  enter- 
prise.— The  Financial  Post. 


CHEMICAL  RESEARCH 


Sumniari.sing  lii.s  conclusions  at  the  close  of  his  address 
on  "The  Organization  of  Research"  before  Section  B. 
(Chemistry)  of  the  British  .\s.sociation  at  Hull,  Principal 
J.  C.  Irvine,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  remarked  that  tiie  first  and 
most  important  condition  is  that  in  each  institution  there 
should  be  a  Board  or  Standing  Committee  entrusted  with 
the  supervision  of  research.  The  functions  of  such  a  body 
would  be  widely  varied,  and  would  include: — (1)  The  al- 
location of  money  voted  specifically  from  university  or 
college  funds  for  research  expenses. 

(2)  The  power  to  recommend  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  in  departments  actively  engaged   in   research. 

(3)    The    recommendation    of    promotions    on    the    basis 
of  research  achievement. 

(4)  The  supervision  of  regulations  governing  higher 
degrees. 

.\mong  the  more  specific  problems  which  confront  this 
Board  are  the  following:— (] )  The  creation  of  research 
libraries  where  reference  works  can  be  consulted  immedi- 
ately. (2)  The  provision  of  publication  grants,  so  that 
where  no  periodical  literature  is  available  the  work  will 
not  remain  buried  or  obscure.  (3)  Tlie  allocation  of  trav- 
elling grants  to  enable  workers  to  visit  libraries,  to  inspect 
manufacturing  processes,  and  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
scientific  societies.  The  author  was  convinced  that  it  was 
a  mistake  for  a  governing  body  to  call  for  an  annual  list 
of  publications  from  research  laboratories.  Nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  the  true  atmosphere  of  research  than 
the  feeling  of  pressure  that  papers  must  be  ])ublishcd  or 
the  Department  would  be  discredited.— Foundry  Trade 
Journal. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

13  New  Machines  in  Canada!     Another  Reason' 

I  ),.;,!•  Sir, — 

Voii  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  there  are 
thirteen  new  paper-making  uiachiiuvs  being  installed 
in  Canadian  paper  mills  this  year. 

These  thirteen  machines,  when  ci-cetcd  and  ruiinint;- 
full,  will  consume  more  than  :!.')n,()()()  addilional  coivls 
'  f  wood  a  year. 

Not  counting  these  machines.  Canada  is  alivadv  eon 
suming   and   exporting   annually   more   than    5.o'o(),nO!) 
cords    of    piilpwood    rciu-csenling    the     "I'owth     of    a 
century  or  luoi'c.  fi-oiii  1.L'."i0.00()  acres  of  land. 

Every  new  paper  machine  installed  in  Canada  and 
every  new  issue  of  pulp  and  paper  securities  brought 
out  an<l  sold  to  our  p,'ople  is  an  added  reason  for  pro- 
Inbidng  the  expoi't  of  raw  wood  from  Canada. 

Yours  very  truly, 
FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM. 


Provincial  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.  have  ap- 
pointed Carmichael  &  Co.,  Ltd,  as  their  agents  in  Aus- 
tralia. Carmiehael  &  Co.  have  offices  in  Sidney  .Mel- 
bourne, and  Auckland,  and  handle  a  large  amount  of 
Canadian  paper,  A  recent  visitor  at  their  Sydney  of- 
fice was  Mr.  W.  Gorman  of  the  Provincial  mills" 
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Freeness  Testing  in  a  Newsprint  Mill*. 


In  recent  years  an  iiicroasiii';  ainounl  of  work  lias 
been  done  on  freeness  testing.  Whereas  in  the  past, 
the  freeness  test  was  used  almost  exelusivel}'  in  con- 
nection with  the  beating  control  of  paper  stock,  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  a  number  of  the  leading 
newsprint  firms  have  institulcd  the  freeness  test  to 
aid  the  control  of  both  the  paper  machine  stock  and  the 
ground-wood  stock.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  free- 
ness test  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  there  arc 
as  yet  no  standard  methods  of  procedure,  each  firm 
having  its  own  methods,  which  differ  widely  with  those 
of  other  firms.  Even  the  actual  apparatus  emijloyed 
is  not  standard,  some  firms  using  the  sedimentation 
tester  and  others  various  types  of  freeness  (or  slow- 
ness) testers.  The  Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Boston  have  done  much  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty by  introducing  on  the  market  a  very  practical 
type  of  freeness  tester  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  this  company  have  recently  jnit  on  the  market 
a  new  and  imi)roved  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
,lohn  Date  &  Co.,  Montreal. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to  discuss  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  freeness  test  and  to  outline  the  methods 
of  testing  as  employed  in  the  newsprint  mill  of  Price 
Brothers  and  Company,  Limited,  at  Kenogami,  P.Q. 
Also  to  describe  somewhat  fully  the  work  which  has 
recently  been  carried  out  in  this  mill  to  utilize  tiie 
freeness  test  as  a  means  of  groundwootl  conti-ol. 
Factors  Influencing  Freeness 

In  volume  3  of  the  textbooks  mi  the  .Manufacture  of 
Pulp  and  Paper,  freeness  of  the  stock  is  defined  as 
"The  rate  of  drainage  of  water  from  the  sheet  through 
the  cylinder  mould  or  fourdrinier  wire."  In  a  given 
sample  of  stock,  therefore,  there  are  four  factors  that 
influence  the  freeness :  —  First,  the  consistency  of  the 
sample;  secondly,  since  the  viscosity  of  water  varies 
with  the  temperature,  the  temperature  of  the  sample 
will  be  another  factor.  Incidentally,  it  has  been  found 
by  experiment  that  the  variation  in  freeness  due  to 
different  temperatures,  varies  for  different  consis- 
tencies; thirdly,  the  amount  of  white  water  present  in 
the  sample,  and  fourthly,  the  quality  of  the  fibres. 
Some  authorities  state  that  the  degree  of  hydrolysis 
of  the  fibres  is  another  factor  influencing  the  free- 
ness. but  very  little  is  known  about  this  and  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  carried  out  in  this  mill  dii 
groundwood  stock,  the  variation  in  freeness  is  diir 
almost  entirely  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
fibres,  and  in  unbeaten  stock,  hydrolysis  is  a  negligible 
factor.  Since  the  freeness  test  is  carried  out  to  de- 
termine the  quality  of  the  fibres,  and  if  this  together 
with  the  amount  of  white  water  present  be  considered 
as  one  factor,  in  carrying  out  a  test  it  only  remains  to 
keep  the  temperature  and  consi.stency  of  the  samples 
constant. 

Apparatus  Employed 

In  all  tests  carried  out  in  this  mill,  the  Green  free- 
ness tester,  as  manufactured  by  the  Star  Brass  Jlan- 
ufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  is  u.sed.  This  consists 
of  a  brass  cylinder  holding  exactly  one  litre  of  water : 
the  cylinder  has  a  brass  plate  at  the  bottom  perforated 
to  correspond  approximately  to  a  60  mesh  wire  sieve. 
At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  are  hinged 
covers  fitted  with  rubber  gaskets,  making  the  appa- 

•  Essay  by  Frederick  W.  Bradshaw  submitted  to 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association, 


ratus  water  tight.  The  top  cover  has  a  small  hole  into 
which  is  screwed  a  cock;  directly  below  the  cylinder 
is  a  copper  funnel  with  a  i-^  inch  hole  at  the  bottom 
and  a  short  way  up  the  side  is  a  i/^  inch  overflow  tube 
projecting  slightly  into  the  funnel.  The  apparatus  is 
set  up  on  a  vertical  stand,  (see  fig.  1)  ensuring  ri- 
gidity and  easy  manipulation. 

Tile  laboratory  used  for  pulp  testing  is  situated 
fairly  centrally  in  the  mill,  and  contains  a  sink  about 
four  feet  by  three  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  The  sink 
is  equipped  with  four  water  taps,  two  of  which  are 
used  as  suction  i)umps.  The  stand,  to  which  the  free- 
ness tester  is  fi.xed,  is  set  up  in  the  sink.  The  remain- 
ing apparatus  employed  may  be 
listed  as  follows :  —  one  rough  bal- 
ance; one  chemical  balance  with 
eounterpoise,  covered  weighing  dish  ; 
"ue  suction  flask;  a  V.i  em.  Biieliner 
I'unnel;  two  1-quart  tin  lueasuring 
\esscls  for  use  on  rough  balance;  one 
1:50  e.c.  graduate ;  one  litre  graduate ; 
ricctric  iron;  one  small  low  heat, 
e.eetric  hot  plate;  one  large  electric 
li  it  plate,  electric  oven;  linen  filter 
el.iths,  cheesecloth  and  centigrade 
ei-iiii>meters. 

General  Method  of  Procedure 
The  method  of  sampling  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  stock  to  be  tested. 
After  securing  a  representative  sam- 
ple, the  stock  is  diluted  in  a  bucket 
with  fresh  water  to  approximately 
0.4  per  cent  consistency.  With  a 
"ttle  practise  this  can  be  done  with- 
in the  limits  of  0.35  and  0.45%;  the 
approximate  consistency  of  the  sam- 
ple is  generally  known,  so  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  dilute  it  up  with- 
in these  limits.  About  5000  c.c.  of 
the  sample  is  required  at  this  dilu- 
tion. It  is  then  necessary  to  deter- 
mine two  factors;  the  consistency  of 
the  sample  and  the  freeness  of  the 
sample  at  this  consistency.  All  free- 
ness tests  are  run  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  20°  C. 

The  consistency  is  first  deter- 
mined as  follows: — one  of  the  quart 
measuring  vessels  is  placed  on  the 
rough  balance  and  counterjjoised, 
with  another  quart  measure;  the 
sample  in  the  bucket  is  well  stirred 
and  a  little  over  1000  c.c.  of  the 
stock  is  removed  and  exactly  1000 
grams  is  weighed  out  in  the  quart  measure  on  the 
balance.  This  is  .poured  into  the  Biichner  funnel  and 
filtered  through  a  piece  of  linen  by  means  of  a  suc- 
tion pump  and  flask;  the  wet  pad  of  stock  so  formed 
is  removed  from  the  fimnel,  the  piece  of  linen  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  pad  and  any  stock  adher- 
ing to  the  linen  is  rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  The 
pad  is  jilaced  between  two  layers  of  cheesecloth  and 
dried  on  a  low  heat  hot  plate  by  pressing  with  an 
electric  iron.  When  the  pad  is  practically  dry,  the 
cheesecloth  is  removed  and  the  pad  is  placed  diVectly 
between  the  hot  plate  and  the  iron.  The  iron  can  be 
made  sufficiently  hot  by  placing  it  on  the  low  heat 
hot  plate  when  not  in  use ;  it  is  unnecessary  therefore 
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to  eonuec-t  it  to  a  circuit.     -.—  ^-  - 

•     an  electric  oven  at  125    O.    ine 


The  pad  is  f inallj^  J)laced 

d^v^IrisTh^rpW  S"a  counterpoised' welgJng 
vjlrwefghed  on  the  chemical  balance  before  it 
hathad  time  to  cool.  The  weight  of  the  pad,  divided 
bv  ten   -ives  the  percentage  consistency  ot  the  sample. 

■  Whi'le^lrying  out  the  pad,  the  ^'''"^'^'I'^l'^'^'']^ 
can  be  determined.     The  temperaure  of  the  stock  m 

Se  Ivucket  is  brought  to  exactly  20°  C.  the  sample  is 
"dl   stirred,  and   1000  c.c.  removed   and  poured   into 


the  freeness  tester,  up  to  the  level  of  the  top 

Ha.  with  the  cock  open,  is  shtit  and  clamped ;    he  cock 


The 

!Ock 

The  bottom 


i^  then  shut  making  the  cylinder  air  tight 

is    then    opened    and    the    cock    opened     immediately 


after,  thus  allowing  air  to  enter  the  cylinder  peimit 
?in-  the  water  to  pass  through  the  perforated  plate. 
Thfs  n.ust  be  done  carefully  and  quickly,  care  being 
taken  not  to  spill  any  of  the  stock  over  the  side  of 
the  cylinder  into  the  funnel  and  not  to  allow  the  fibre 
time  "to  settle.     The  sudden  rush  of  water  formed  by 
opening  the  cock,  partially  fills  up  the  bottom  of  the 
funneland  comes  over  through  the  1/2  inch  overflow 
into   a   250  c.c.   graduate   placed   beneath   it.     A  mat 
of  stock  immediately  starts  to  form  on  the  perforated 
plate  and  checks  the  flow  of  water.     After  a  minute 
or  two   the  i/s  inch  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel 
is  sufficient  to  take  the  reduced  flow,  whereupon  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  funnel  falls  and  the  water 
ceases  to  pass  through  the  overflow.     As  soon  as  all 
the  water  from  the   overflow  has  been  collected,  the 
test  is  complete  and  the  freeness  of  the  sample  mea- 
sured in  cubic  centimetres  by  the  volume  of  water  m 
the    graduate.     Three   tests   are   thus   made    and   the 
avera-e  taken;  the  readings  should  not  vary  by  more 
than  6  c.c.  and  in  practise  they  are  seldom  found  to 
vary  by  more  than  3  c.c. 

From  freeness-consistency  curves,  the  corrected  free- 
ness of  the  sample  is  obtained  at  0.4%   consistency. 
These   curves   have   been   accurately   determined   from 
different  kinds  of  stock  and  each  kind  at  various  con- 
sistencies,  all   tests  being   run   at   20°    C.   Supposing, 
therefore    the   average   freeness   reading   of   a   sample 
of  stock  at  20    ('.  and  0.425  %  consistency  is  99,  then 
bv  findino-  the  p  .int  99-0.425  on  the  curve  and  draw- 
ino-   an   imaginary   curve   through   the   point,    parallel 
to'the  nearest  curve,  to  meet  the  0.4%  consistency  line 
we  get  the  corrected  freeness  to  be  106.     (See  accom- 
panvino-  curves).     In  this  manner  the  corrected  free 
ness    of  a   sample    may   be    determined    accurately   in 
about  fifteen  minutes;  tests  have  been  earned  out  to 
check  tlie   method   bv  taking  large  samples  and  run- 
ning independent  tests  on  the  same  sample,  and  these 
test's  have  never  been  found  to  vary  by  more  than  3 
cc    in  the  final  corrected  freeness.     When  running  a 
test,    the    following    points    should    be    carefully    ob- 

scrvcQ  '• — 

1  _  Always  stir  the  contents  of  the  bucket  well, 
before  removing  a  sample  of  stock  for  the  consistency 
or  freeness  determinations. 

2  _.  Xever  weigh  out  any  stock  in  the  quart  mea- 
sure on  "the  rough'^balance,  "without  first  making  sure 
that  the  quart  measure  is  empty  and  correctly  coun- 
terpoised. 

3    When  drying  the  pad  of  stock,  take  special 

precaution  not  to  scorch  it,  causing  loss  in  weight.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  its  being  dry  after  weighing 
once,  replace  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  and 
weigh  again. 


4  _  At  all  times  keep  the  tester  and  any  apparatiis 

employed,  quite   clean  and  free  from  stock  which  is 

bound  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  buckets  and  measures. 

TESTS  MADE  AND  METHODS  OF  SAMPLING 

In  the  mill  laboratory,  the  following  freeness  tests 

are  determined  once  every  two  hours:— 

Thin  Grinder  Stock.  —  In  one  corner  of  the  wet 
room  the  main  stock  line  from  the  grinder  room  passes 
to  the  screens.     From  a  tap  in  this  stock  pipe,  about 
two-thirds  of  a  bucket  full  is  taken  as  a  sample.  The 
consistency  of  this  stock  runs  generally  about   0.7% 
to  0.8%  ;  3  litres   of  the   stock  are   made   up  to   five 
litres  with  fresh  water,  thus  giving  a  consistency  of 
approximately  0.4%.     The  corrected  freeness  is  then 
determined  as  described  above.  This  test  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  check  on  the  test  of  the  groundwood  regulator 
stock,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  freeness  figure  of 
this  stock  is  of  little  other  value,  since,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  unscreened  stock,  and  the  varying  amounts 
of  white  water  added  in  the  grinder  room,   the  free- 
ness figure  is  not  a  true  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
fibres. 

Groundwood   Regulator   Stock   (G.   W.   Stock) :   — 
The   deckered    groundwood   and   sulphite    stocks    pass 
through  the  percentage  regulator  to  the  mixing  tank. 
This   regulator  consists   of  two   balanced   troughs   set 
opposite  each  other,  one  for  the  groundwood  and  the 
other  for  the  sulphite.     A  grab  sample  of  about  1500 
grams  is  taken  from  the  groundwood   trough  on  the 
regulator.     The   consistency   of   this   stock   runs    gen- 
erally   round    4.0%,    the    actual    consistency    of    the 
stock  on  the  regulator.     Therefore,   in  order  to   save 
an  extra  consistency  determination,  exactly  1000  grams 
of  this  stock  is  weighed  out  in  a  quart  measure  on  the 
rough  balance,  and  diluted  to  exactly  10  litres.     The 
corrected  freeness  of  this  is  determined  as  described 
above,  and  the  consistency  obtained  is  one-tenth  of  the 
original  consistency  of  the  stock  on  the  regulator.     A 
test    was    carried    out   to    check   the    accuracj'    of   the 
grab  sample  in  this  case.    First  a  grab  sample  of  1500 
grams  was  taken  and  then  a  sample  consisting  of  small 
amounts  of  stock,  collected  at  intervals  of  about  30 
seconds,  until  1500  grams  had  been  collected.    Such  a 
test  vs^as  made  on  three  separate  occasions  and  in  each 
ease   the  corrected  freeness   figures   obtained   did  not 
differ  by  more  than  3  c.c. 

The  corrected  freeness  figure,  as  obtained  from  the 
groundwood  regulator  stock,  is  the  best  indication  of 
the  quality  of  the  groundwood.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, by  the  time  the  freeness  figure  of  the  G.  W. 
Regulator  stock  has  been  obtained  and  telephoned 
down  to  the  grinder  room,  the  stock  tested  may  have 
left  the  grinder  room  two  or  three  hours  before.  This 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  later. 

Paper  Machine  Stock  (P.  M.  S.).  —  Two  tests  are 
made  on  the  stock  from  the  paper  machines,  one  at 
20°  C,  and  corrected  to  0.4%  consistency,  and  the 
other  "as  run".  A  bucketful  of  stock  is  taken  from 
the  flow  box  of  the  paper  machine  and  a  test  is  run 
at  the  temperature  and  consistency  of  the  stock  as 
run  on  the  machine.  The  stock  is  then  made  up  to 
0.4%  consistency  and  brought  to  20°  0.,  and  another 
test  is  run.  (A  test,  be  it  remembered,  consists  of  the 
average  of  three  freeness  readings).  Thus  a  corrected 
freeness  figure  for  the  P.  M.  stock  is  obtained  and  a 
freeness  figure  "as  run."  The  latter  is  very  im- 
portant, since  the  whole  object  of  the  freeness  test  is 
to  control  the  conditions  of  the  stock  on  the  paper  ma- 
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ehiiie  and  the  ideal  is  a  uniform  figure  for  tlie  P.  M.  S. 
■'as  run."' 

Significance  of  the  Freeness  Test 

In  January  and  February  1922  a  test  was  made  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  running  quality 
of  the  stock  on  the  paper  machines  and  the  freeness 
figures  obtained.  This  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
freeness  test  is  a  real  indication  of  the  running  quality 
of  the  stock.  At  regular  intervals  of  one  hour,  sam- 
ples were  taken  from  the  flow  box  of  No.  2  paper  ma- 
chine. The  freeness  figure  of  tlie  paper  machine  stock 
"as  run,"  was  determined,  as  well  as  the  corrected 
freeness  figure.  Together  with  these,  the  corrected 
freeness  figure  of  the  groundwood  regulator  stock  was 
also  determined  at  regular  intervals  of  one  hour.  Forms 
were  provided  for  the  machine  tenders  of  No.  2  ma- 
chine, who  recorded  all  data  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
stock  on  the  machine.  If  the  stock  was  too  free,  the 
white  water  valve  would  be  opened  a  little  and  closed 
slightly  if  the  stock  was  too  slow.  All  such  data  was 
fully  recorded.  The  test  was  run  from  8  a.m.  January 
18th  until  8  a.m.  March  1st.  A  chart  was  made  re- 
cording hourlj^  variations  and  any  data  as  supplied 
by  the  machine  tenders,  throughout  the  whole  test.  A 
portion  of  this  chart  is  reproduced  herewith,  and  may 
be  taken  as  being  typical  of  the  results  obtained 
throughout  the  test. 

From  the  data  thus  recorded,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Green  freeness  tester  gives  reliable  information  as 
to  the  draining  qualities  of  the  stock  on  the  paper 
machines.  Moreover,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the 
eiu-ves.  that  providing  the  quality  and  percentage  of 
the  sulphite  stock  is  kept  fairly  constant,  (which  is 
generally  the  case)  the  main  cause  of  variation  in  the 
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freeness  of  the  paper  machine  stock  is  due  to  the  varia- 
tion in  freeness  of  the  groundwood  stock. 

Control  of  the  Paper  Machine  Stock 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  main  object  of 
the  freeness  test  is  to  control  the  conditions  of  the 
stock  on  the  paper  machine  and  that  the  ideal  is  to 
have  a  uniform  test  for  the  freeness  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine stock  "as  run."  The  factors  influencing  this 
are :  —  Temperature  and  consistency  of  the  P.  M.  S., 
quality  and  percentage  of  sulphite,  the  quality  of  the 
groundwood  stock  and  the  amount  of  white  water 
added  on  the  machines.  Of  these  factors,  the  quality 
and  percentage  of  the  sulphite  and  the  consistency  of 
the  paper  machine  stock  are  kept  constant.  The 
amount  of  white  water  added  is  also  kept  reasonably 
constant,  but  is  made  to  vary  slightly  as  the  quality 
of  the  groundwood  varies.  The  two  remaining  fac- 
tors, therefore,  are  the  quality  of  the  groundwood  and 
the  temperature  of  the  paper  machine  stock.  The  latter 
has  seasonal  variation  and  changes  slowly,  and  can, 
within  reasonable  limits,  be  foretold.  Providing, 
therefore,  the  other  factors  are  kept  constant  by  care- 
ful control  of  the  groundwood  stock,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible, with  practice  and  experience,  to  furnish  a  stock 
whose  freeness  would  be  made  to  vary,  so  as  to  offset 
the  variation  in  temperature  of  the  paper  machine 
stock,  thus  giving  a  uniform  test  for  the  freeness  of 
the  paper  machine  stock  "as  run."  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  control  of  the  paper  machine  stock  ne- 
cessitates very  careful  and  accurate  control  of  the 
groundwood  stock. 

Control  of  the  Groundwood  Stock 
From  experience  it  was  found  that  the  best  freeness 
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for  the  paper  machine  stock  "as  run,"  was  62  c.c. 
Then,  with  the  work  that  had  been  carried  out  in 
freeness  testing  in  the  past  as  a  basis  to  work  on,  it 
was  found  possibU^  to  compile  a  table  and  curves, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  freeness  of  the  iiiduiul- 
wood  regulator  stock  to  the  temperature  of  the  paper 
machine  stock,  whose  freeness  as  run  was  {)2  c.c. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  the  temperature  of  the  stock  on 
the  machines  is  known,  from  the  curve  can  be  found 
what  the  freeness  of  the  groundwood  regulator  stock 
should  be,  to  give  a  freeness  of  62  c.c.  for  the  pa|)er 


Fig.  2.     Mixing    box,   screen    and    decker 

machine  stock  "as  run."  All  that  remained  was  to 
control  the  groundwood  so  as  to  supply  a  stock  of 
the  required   freeness  at  the   regulator. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  digress  somewhat  from  the 
subject  of  freeness  and  explain  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  made  this  so  difficult. 

One  of  the  princijial  factors  was  the  location 
of  the  grinder  I'oom  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  mill.  From  the  grinder  room  to  the  beater  i-ooni, 
where  the  regulator  is  situated,  is  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies,  and  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  level  between  these  two,  of  a  little  over 
300  feet.  The  stock  from  the  grinder  room  is  pumped 
to  the  wet  room  through  a  two  foot  stock  pipe  by 
means  of  two  600  h.p.  centi-ifugal  pumps.  In  the  wet 
room  the  stock   is  screened,   whence   it   passes  to   the 


deckers  and  thence  to  a  large  tank ;  from  this  tank  the 
stock  is  pumped  to  the  consistency  regulator  and  on 
to  the  mixing  tank  where  it  is  mixed  with  sulphite 
in  the  proportions  of  3  to  1.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
stock  takes  roughlj'  30  minutes  fiom  the  time  it  leaves 
the  grinder  room  to  the  time  it  enters  the  deckered 
stock  tank.  This  tank  holds  approximately  enough 
stock  to  feed  five  paper  machines  for  two  hours. 

The  grinder  room  is  equipped  with  49  three-pocket 
gi-inders,  and  is  a  long  L-shaped  building.  The  bull 
screen,  centrifugal  jnimps  and  main  stock  pipe  are  all 
situated  at  the  extreme  top  end  of  the  grinder  room. 
The  stock  from  a  grinders  does  not  get  well  mixed,  but 
uiay  take  from  .just  a  few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more  before  it  reaches  the  pumps,  according 
to  wliicli  ciid  of  the  building  it  has  come  from. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
stock  may  take  two  to  three  hours  to  reach  the  con- 
sistency regulator  from  the  time  it  is  actually  made  in 
t  he  grinder  room,  and  since  the  only  reliable  test  on 
I  lie  groundwood  stock,  is  made  on  samples  taken  from 
the  regulator,  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  control 
tile  grinding  ci>nditions  so  as  to  obtain  the  freeness 
figures  required.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  spring 
of  this  year  (1922).  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  over- 
ciimr  this  difficidty,  and  it  was  decided  to  install  a 
laboratory  in  the  grinder  room,  suitably  equipped  with 
a  screen  and  a  decker  whereby  the  pulp  could  be  tested 
on  the  spot  and  \inder  similar  conditions  to  what  it 
would  be  on  the  consistency  regulator. 

A  small  room  10  feet  by  25,  alongside  the  block 
tank,  and  close  to  the  main  stock  and  white  water 
pipes,  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  A  small  sized 
scrci'ii  and  de(d\cr  were  built  in  one  corner  of  the 
lalioratory  and  driven  by  a  3  H.P.  electric  motor  from 
:i  clii\ing  shaft  fixed  to  the  slanting  wall  overhead. 
(See  Fig.  2).  The  whole  outfit  is  extremely  compact 
and  fulfils  its  purpose  admirably.  The  laboratory 
was  also  c(pu])pe(l  with  a  long  I)ench  about  three  feet 
hiuii  and  covered  with  zinc.  A  copper  lined  sink  with 
four  water  taps  and  suction  jnimps  were  supplied,  to- 
Lieihei-  with  an  electric  oven,  balances  and  the  Green 
freeness  tester  on  a  firm  vertical  stand.  In  the  ac- 
coni])anying  diagram  the  layotit  of  the  experimental 
siM'cen  and  deckei-  is  shown  in  elevation.  The  screen 
is  ol'  tlic  centrifugal  type  and  was  made  in  the  mill 
woikshop;  its  casing  consists  essentially  of  a  piece 
of  IS"  cast  iron  pi|)ing,  and  its  heads  were  cast  in 
brass  with  two  slightly  tapering  flanges  on  the  inner 
laces  against  which  the  screen  plate  fits  tightly.  This 
screen  plate  was  made  from  a  piece  of  standard  cop- 
l)er  sci'een  jilating,  for  screening  the  best  grade  of  No. 
1  gi'oundwood  and  bent  round  into  a  cylinder  to  make 
a  tight  fit  on  the  flanges.  The  screen  was  built  for 
simplicity  rather  than  efficiency,  but  serves  its  pur- 
pose very  well  and  no  trouble  from  blocking  is  expe- 
rienced, ]n-ovided  the  mixture  of  stock  and  white 
water  in  the  head  box  is  kept  sufficiently  thin.  The 
decker  is  just  an  adajitation  of  the  ordinary  standard 
type  and  has  given  no  trouble. 

A  2-inch  pipe  was  connected  directly  to  the  main 
groundwood  stock  pipe;  this  could  not  be  led  straight 
to  the  head  box  of  the  screen  owing  to  the  high  pres- 
sure, approximately  160  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  so  it  was  con- 
nected to  a  surge  tank,  (shown  in  elevation  in  the  dia- 
gram) and  thence  to  the  head  box  of  the  screen,  thus 
allowing  a  gravity  feed  into  the  head  box. 

The  method  of  sampling  the  stock  from  the  decker, 
was  to  cut  a  slot  in  the  front  of  the  decker  and  by 
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means  of  a  small  tin  trough  (about  two  inches  square 
and  ten  inches  long),  resting  in  the  slot  and  on  the 
stock  board  below  tlie  doctor  blade,  a  continuous  sam- 
ple could  be  collected  in  a  bucket  suspended  below  the 
trough,  in  this  manner  a  continuous  sample  was  col- 
lected each  lialf  hour.  With  a  little  practice  it  was 
found  possible  to  run  the  outfit  to  supply  a  stock  of 
approximately  4%  consistency  on  the  decker,  the 
same  as  the  consistency  of  the  stock  on  the  consistency 
regulator. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  tlie  relation  of  the  test  on 
the  stock  in  the  grinder  room  laboratory  to  that  of  the 
test  on  the  groundwood  regulator  stock  as  made  in 
the  mill  laboratory.  Thd*  two  freeness  testers  were 
first  checked  by  running  duplicate  tests  on  the  same 
stock  in  the  mill  laboratory;  they  were  found  to  check 
exactly,  giving  the  same  test.  As  soon  as  the  outfit 
in  the  grinder  room  laboratory  had  been  made  to  run 
successfully,  tests  were  made  on  the  stock  at  regular 
intervals  of  half  an  hour  and  the  figures  obtained  were 
plotted  on  a  time  base.  The  figures  for  the  freeness  of 
the  groundwood  regulator  stock  were  plotted  on  the 
same  sheet  with  the  same  base.  In  this  manner  the 
relation  between  the  two  tests  could  easily  be  de- 
termined and  it  was  found  that  the  results  obtained  in 
the  grinder  room  laboratory  were  from  1^2  to  3  hours 
ahead  of  those  obtained  in  the  mill  laboratory.  As 
was  expected,  the  tests  in  the  grinder  room  laboratory 
showed  much  greater  variation  than  the  tests  in  the 
mill,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  stock  in  its 
passage  from  the  grinder  room  to  the  regulator,  gets 
fairly  well  mixed,  especially  in  the  deckered  stock 
tank,  where  it  maj'  remain  for  as  long  as  two  hours. 
General  tendencies  in  the  two  curves  had  to  be  observed 
and  it  was  remarkable  how  the  curve  of  the  G.  W. 
Regulator  stock  followed  the  tendencies  of  the  grinder 
room  laboratory  curve,  always  about  two  hours  later. 

Difficulty  was  encountered  due  to  the  variation  in 
consistency  of  the  thin  grinder  stock  running  into  the 
head  box  of  the  screen.  To  counteract  this,  more  or 
less  white  water  would  be  added,  so  as  to  keep  the 
consistency  of  the  stock  on  the  decker  the  same.  The 
net  result  would  be  that  the  difference  in  freeness  be- 
tween the  grinder  room  laboratory-  test  and  the  G.  W. 
Regulator  stock  test,  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
time,  would  vary.  The  fact  that  such  a  difference 
should  exist  is  quite  natural,  due  to  the  different 
local  conditions  in  the  two  cases,  but,  in  order  to 
control  the  groundwood  successfulh',  it  is  most  es- 
sential that  this  "difference  factor"  should  remain 
constant.  With  practice  and  experience  it  was  found 
possible  to  run  the  screen  and  the  decker,  so  as  to 
ensure  this  being  the  case. 

In  this  manner  the  freeness  of  the  stock  was  ob- 
tained from  three-quarters  to  one  hour  after  the  stock 
had  been  made,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  actually 
determine  the  various  grinding  conditions  that  affect 
the  quality  of  the  fibres,  namelj-,  the  condition  of  the 
stones,  their  speed  and  the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic 
cylinders.  If  the  majority  of  stones  were  dull,  giving 
a  slow  stock  and  a  number  of  stones  were  sharpened, 
it  was  found  that  it  would  take  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  a  change  would  appear  in 
the  curve.  The  amount  of  change  would  naturally 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  stones  sharpened. 

As  the  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  cylinders  was  kept 
fairly  constant  no  data  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
effect  any  variation  would  produce  in  the  figures. 
However,  if  a  line  of  grinders  were  accelerated  the  re- 
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suiting  stock  would  be  freer,  as  shown  by  a  rise  in  the 
curve. 

By  recording  all  grinding  conditions  on  the  curve  at 
the  time  any  change  is  made,  any  amount  of  useful 
data  can  be  obtained,  and  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  various  factors  that  influence  the  quality  of  the 
fibres  can  be  determined  than  was  possible  previously. 
Very  satisfactory  results  have  already  been  obtained 
and  the  curves  for  the  freeness  of  the  paper  machine 
stock  "as  run"  are  now  much  more  uniform  than  they 
have  ever  been  before. 
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HEATONS  ANNUAL  —  1923  EDITION.  Heatona  An- 
nual, Heatons  Agencv,  Toronto.  Ont.  568  Pages 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  nineteenth  edition  of  Heatons  Annual,  Com- 
mercial Handbook  of  Canada,  has  come  to  hand. 
Every  year  each  new  publication  has  shown  improve- 
ments and  additions.  The  new  edition  is  no  excep- 
tion. We  notice  particularly  the  Provincial  Ready 
References  which  have  been  developed  in  this  book. 
Here,  under  each  province,  is  every  point  of  economic 
interest  in  adequate  paragraphs  arranged  in  strictly 
alphabetical  order.  It  is  possible  to  turn  up  at  a 
moment's  notice  any  important  point  without  con- 
sulting an  index.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  before 
been  produced  for  Canada,  or  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
other  country.  Information  of  this  kind  is  buried  in 
blue  books,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  not  known 
and  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  man  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  cemetry. 

The  permanent  features  of  the  Annual,  including 
the  official  directory  for  Dominion  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments, postal  and  telegraphic  information,  money 
exhange,  insurance  directory,  income  tax,  transporta- 
tion and  the  Canadian  customs  have  all  been  revised  to 
date. 

The  Annual  also  contains  up-to-date  descriptions  of 
every  commercial  town  in  Canada,  dealing  with  indus- 
tries, census,  population  and  other  statistics  invaluable 
in  tables  given  at  the  end. 

Heatons  Annual  is  known  as  the  standard  authority 
on  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff.  It  is  in  daily  use  by 
manufacturing  and  other  business  firms  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  No  commendation 
from  us  is  necessai-y.  As  a  time  saver  its  utility  is  well 
established. 
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Development   of  Paper  Board  Mamifaeturing   Industry 

\n  interesting  acfouiit  of  the  (irit;iii  and  develop-  dars  were  soon  adde<l  and  used  for  finishing  the  paper 
nicnt  of  the  paper  board  industry  was  given  by  Love-  on  the  niaehine,  that  is,  the  light  weight  papers, 
lock  Holm  at  a  meeting  reeently  of  the  Men's  League  There  also  was  developed  a  cylinder  wet  machine 
in  Norwich  Conn.  He  remarked  of  the  industry  as  for  producing  the  heavier  weight  paper  products  or 
developed  in  America  that  it  had  no  counterpart  in  paper  board.  George  A.  Shyrock,  who  operated  a  mill 
anv  other  country  in  the  world:  for  it  was  distinctly  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  from  1828  to  1831,  was  one  of 
an'  \merican  ent'erprise.  having  its  inception  in  the  the  first  to  use  paper  pulp  made  from  straw  and  is 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  invention  credited  with  being  the  first  to  manufacture  paper 
of  the  Yankee  or  cylinder  paperniaking  machine.  He  board  from  straw,  although  in  the  early  thirties  the 
gjij^j.  ■  manufacture  of  light  weight  straw  paper  was  a  pro- 
Prior  to  1817.  paper  of  all  kinds  were  made  in  uiinent  industry  in  Columbia  County.  N.  Y. 
America  by  hand  The  small  quantity  of  paper  board  During  the  period  from  1830  to  1870  the  paper  board 
required  for  book  ■  binding,  pasteboard  boxes,  etc.,  business  grew  slowly  and  mills  were  built  west  of  the 
was  made  by  pressing  together  hand-made  sheets  of  Allegheny  Mountains  and  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
paper  The"  term  pasteboard  was  derived  from  this  nois,  where  straw  was  plentiful  and  cheap.  These 
process  and  as  been  used  eyer  since  by  those  un-  mills  were  equipped  with  cylinder  wet  machines  and 
familiar  with  the  trade  when  referring  to  all  grades  of  there  were  many  improyements  m  the  method  of  cook- 
paper  board  business  in  America  has  been  coincidental  ing  or  subduing  the  raw  material;  as  well  as  in  flrying 
with  that  of  the  cylinder  papermaking  machine,  espe-  and  calendering.  With  the  boom  in  business  foUow- 
eially  with  the  multi-cvlinder  machine  first  built  in  ing  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a  decided  increase  m  the 
the  seventies  of  the  last  century.  The  first  practical  demand  for  i)aper  boxes  and  that  business  soon  re- 
paper  machine  was  used  in  the  Gilpin  mill  in  Wilming-  quired  an  increased  supply  of  paper  board.  The  ma- 
ton  Del.,  in  1817.  to  make  writing,  book  and  newsprint,  chines  making  light  weight  papers  being  equipped 
A  cylinder  machine  was  invented  by  Dickinson  in  \vith  press  dryers  and  calenders,  the  paper  was  finished 
England  in  1809  and  the  Pourdrinier  machine  had  been  on  the  machine.  It  required  years  of  experimenting 
invented  by  Robert  in  France  in  1799,  but  neither  of  by  many  manufacturers  of  both  paper  board  and  paper 
those  machines  for  papermaking  were  known  in  Am-  maehinerx-  to  develop  the  multi-cylinder  paper  board 
erica   prior  to  1825,  as  evidenced  by  the  granting  of  machine. 

basic  patents  to  Gilpin  for  his  practical  cylinder  ma-  By  increasing  the  nuniher  of  cylinder.s  a  lighter  or 

chine  in  1817.     There  is  no  record  indicating  that  the  thinner  paj^er  was  made  in  each  cylinder  to  produce  a 

Dickinson  cylinder  machine  was  ever  used  successfully  given  thickness  of  board.     On  the  early  multi-cylinder 

in  Eurojie :  but  great  progress  was  made  in  developing  machines  with  three  or  four  cylinders  it  was  believed 

the  Foiirdrinier  machine.  that  only  free  paper  pulp  such  as  straw  could  be  used, 

To  the  present  day  the  European   paper  and  paper  and  until  the  nineties  there  were  very  few  grades  of 

board  makers  have  used  the  latter  type  of  machines  paper   board   made    on    this    kind    of    machine    except 

and  they  have  been  preferred  and  adopted  in  America  straw  board.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  other 

for  most  grades  of  paper  excepting  paper  board.     The  than  straw  board  waste  could  be  used,  especially  on 

first   Fourdrinier  machine  was  imported  in  1827   and  machines   having   five,   six   and   seven   cylinders.      On 

installed  in  New  Y^ork  State;  and  the  first  paper  ma-  these  a  great  variety  of  boards  were  i)roduced  from 

chine   of  the   Fourdrinier   tyjie   was   manufactured   in  all  kinds  of  old  papers  and   of  wood  pulp,  which  by 

America   by   Smith   and    Winchester   of   South   Wind-  that  time  had  come  into  general  use  in  the  manufac- 

ham,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and  installed  in  the  Hubbard  mill  ture  of  most  all  grades  of  paper. 

in  Norwich.    Available  records  indicate  that  the  single  The  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  machine  is  the 

cylinder  paper  machine  was  in  jiractical  use  in  America  ability  to  make  on  it  a  sheet  of  paper  board  composed 

for  all   grades  of  machine  made   ])apers   at   least   ten  of  as  many  different   kinds  of  papermaking  pulp  as 

years  before  the  Fourdrinier  type  was  introduced  here,  there  are  cylinders  on  the  machine,  because  each  cyl- 

These  first  cylinder  machines  were  all  wet  machines,  inder   and    vat   is   a   separate    paper   forming   unit   on 

the  paper  being  loft  dried  or  sun  dried  and  finished  which  can  be  formed   a   paper  film  composed   of  any 

after  leaving  the  macliine.     Presses,  dryers  and  ealen-  paper  pulp  that  is  conducted  on  the  vat. 

Forty  Years  of  the  Paper  Industry  in  the  United  States,  as  Told  by  the  CensuB 

(Compiled  bv  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association) 

1919     '  1914  1909  1899                 1889  1879 

Xo.  of  Establishments 729  718  777  763                  649  742 

Persons  engaged    ....  124.935  95,516  81,473  53,012                    (1)  (1) 

Primary    Horsepower    .     .  1,851.014  1,621,154  1.304,265  762.118            297,724  (1) 

Capital 905,794.583  534,624,600  409.348,505  167.507.713  89,829,548  48,139,652 

Salaries  and  wages  ....  165.643,386  66,163.815  50.314,643  25,247,337  14,975,485  8,970,133 

Paid  for  contract  work  .   .  487,240  539,626  527.915  320.846                   (1)  (1) 

Kent  and  taxes 34,911.259  4,493,053  2,637,540  (2)     1,336,215                  (1)  (1) 

Cost  of  materials 467,482,637  213,181,286  165,442,341  70,530,236  44,228,480  34,862,132 

Value  of  products 788,059,377  332,147,175  267.656,964  127,326.162  78.937,184  57,366.860 

A'alue  added  by  manufac- 
ture     320,576,740  118.965.165  102,214,623  56,795.926  34,708.704  22,504,728 

0)    Figures  not  available.  (2)   Exclusive  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Men  Are  Where  You  Find  Them 

The  Problem  of  Reassembling  the  Skilled  Labor  Force 

By  K,  M.  COOI.l'.AUOII 
In  "Industrial  Management" 


"Where  anil  how  are  we  {roing;  to  fret  the  right 
men?'' 

This  self-seareliing  (luestinn  emjjloN  ment  managers 
and  production  executives  have  been  asking  of  them- 
selves and  each  other  during  these  past  few  months. 

A  daily  contact  with  employment  managers  and 
their  representatives  has  convinced  me  that  their  big- 
gest problem  tluring  the  revival  of  construction  and 
industry  is  to  convince  the  production  executives  in 
their  j)lants  of  the  magnitude  and  complexitj^  of  the 
job  which  they  now  have  on  their  hands.  "With  in- 
dustry on  the  upgrade,  production  departments  must 
think  more  in  terms  of  men,  and  Employment  de- 
partments in  terms  of  production  and  its  myriad 
problems. 

A  striking  example  of  such  an  interchange  of  view 
point  came  to  my  attention  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
business  just  the  other  day: 

The  employment  department  of  one  of  our  old  cus- 
tomers, a  large  ear  building  plant,  had  had  its  back 
to  the  wall  for  months  endeavoring  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  recruiting  of  car  builders,  truck  repair- 
men, and  general  freight  and  passenger  car  me- 
chanics. The  employment  manager  had  spent  days 
and  nights  scouring  not  only  his  own  city,  but  the 
surrounding  country  within  a  radius  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  in  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  men  suf- 
ficiently skilled  to  hit  the  ball  when  they  passed 
through  his  department  and  were  sent  out  into  the 
shops.  The  hundreds  of  dollars  spent  in  railroad  fare, 
hotel  bills  and  advertising,  to  saj^  nothing  of  the 
financial  equivalent  of  his  time  had  brought  almost 
negligible  results.  Competent  mechanics  were  simply 
not  to  be  obtained,  at  least  not  in  time  for  the  build- 
ing schedule  of  the  production  department. 

Instead  of  trj'ing  to  carr3'  the  liag  himself  or  pass 
the  buck,  he  laid  the  labor  situation,  as  he  knew  it 
to  exist,  before  the  executive  officials  of  his  com- 
pany. He  did  it  without  kid  gloves  or  camouflage, 
and  then,  going  one  step  further  than  many  employ- 
ment managers,  he  asked  the  privilege  of  taking  with 
him  on  a  recruiting  mission  the  General  Shop  Super- 
intendent. This  request  was  granted,  and  after  ad- 
A-ertising  widely  in  the  newspapers  for  the  class  of 
mechanics  desired,  the  employment  manager  turned 
every  applicant  over  to  the  shop  superintendent  for 
interview.  Before  the  superintendent  stepped  into 
the  employment  manager's  boots  he  had  asked  him- 
self as  well  as  the  employment  manager  this  ques- 
tion: "What  has  become  of  those  skilled  mechanics 
we  had  in  1920  before  the  crash  came?" 

The  two  hours  he  spent  in  interviewing  answered 
the  question  more  intelligently  than  any  survey  or 
professional  advice  that  ever  came  out  of  an  em- 
ployment conference.  He  found  that  the  most  ex- 
perienced car  builder  who  came  to  him  as  a  result  of 
his  advertisement  had  for  the  past  two  years  been 
working  as  a  hostler  on  a  large  private  estate.  He 
had  taken  this  job,  after  being  laid  off  in  the  fall  of 
1920,  because  it  provided  board  and  lodging  for 
himself  and  wife  at  a  time  when  rentals  were  pro- 
hibitive  to  the   average   man   out   of  a  job. 


Another  applicant  had  for  a  year  and  a  half  been 
running  a  milk  route,  whieli  he  had  taken  when  hia 
.job  in  the  railroad  car  shop  had  blown  up.  Two 
others  were  in  business  for  themselves:  one  as  a 
huckster  and  another  as  proprietor  of  a  hole  in  the 
wall  cigar  store. 

After  interviewing  about  ten  men  of  the  fifty  or 
more  who  answered  the  advertisement,  the  superin- 
tendent realized  this  fact,  namely;  competent  me- 
chanics willing  or  able  to  work  at  the  rate  paid  by 
his  company  were  not  to  be  obtained  within  a  day,  a 
week,  possibly  not  for  months.  There  ^vas  but  one 
solution,  and  that  was  to  hire  men  who  might  be 
classed  as  the  "helper"  type,  men  with  some  car 
building  or  wood-working  experience,  who  were  of  the 
substantial  "I-want-to-make-good"  type.  This  he 
proceeded  to  do  without  wasting  either  his  time  or 
that  of  the  applicants. 

The  condition  which  prevails  in  this  particular 
field  is  a  true  cross-section  of  the  labor  situation  in 
substantially  all  lines  of  industry  and  construction. 
When  the  industrial  shake-down  paralyzed  the  coun- 
try in  1920,  men  from  every  walk  of  life  took  what- 
ever positions  or  jobs  they  could  obtain  in  or  out  of 
their  chosen  trades  or  professions. 

In  tlie  fall  of  1920  fifteen  stone  cutters,  who  had 
for  eight  years  worked  for  the  same  contractor,  were 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
paid  off  and  regretfully  told  that  they  must  look  else- 
where for  employment;  at  least  until  spring,  when 
business  in  their  particular  line  might  improve.  After 
seeking  work  in  their  own  trades  for  several  weeks, 
two  of  them  obtained  employment  with  a  large  street 
and  highway  contractor,  cutting  Belgian  blocks  on  a 
piece  work  basis.  They  took  the  work  primarilj'  as 
a  make-sift.  After  they  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  work,  a  matter  of  about  two  weeks,  they  were 
averaging  more  than  they  had  previouslj'  made  on  a 
year-round  basis  in  their  trades  as  stone  cutters.  The 
result  was  that  the  moment  these  men  drew  their  first 
pay,  twelve  more  of  the  fifteen  immediately  took 
similar  work  with  the  same  company. 

For  the  past  six  months  these  men  would  have 
drawn  more  money  than  they  are  now  making  if  they 
had  returned  to  their  old  trade,  but  they  realized  the 
advantage  of  an  under  cover,  year-round  job.  Pos- 
sibly they  may  in  time  be  drawn  back  to  their  old 
trade,  where  today  there  is  both  an  unprecedented 
demand  and  shortage  of  competent  men. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  ease  of  round  pegs  in  square 
holes.  It  is  true  of  a  score  more  of  other  trades  and 
industries.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  in  fact,  millionji 
of  sicilled  industrial  mechanics  are  today  working 
outside  of  their  chosen  trades,  in  some  cases  earning 
wages  greatly  in  excess  of  their  old  employment,  and 
too  often  in  work,  as  in  the  case  of  these  stone  cut- 
ters, requiring  subsantially  no  back-ground  of  ex- 
lierience   or  training. 

Within  a  block  of  my  home  there  is  a  city  fir#- 
house.  Out  of  its  personnel  of  twenty  men,  eight 
are  men  who  within   the  past  two  years  entered  ^a 
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fire  fightmg  service.  Six  of  these  men  could  today 
obtain  jobs  paying  fifty  to  five  hundred  percent  more 
than  they  are  receiving  in  their  present  occupation. 
In  practically  every  case  they  took  their  present  jobs 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  One  of  them  is  a  journey- 
man machinist;  another,  a  cabinet  maker  who  inci- 
dentally can  paint,  do  plumbing  and  upholstering; 
another  is  a  first  class  pipe  fitter,  while  still  another 
draws  down  about  $5.00  per  day,  although  he  holds  a 
union  card  as  a  first  class  plasterer  and  bricklayer  at 
a  period  when  he  could  make  four  to  five  times  that 
amount  in  his  trade. 

At  every  turn  of  the  corner  we  find  the  same  con- 
dition. A  moulder  working  as  a  watchman,  a  cabinet- 
maker driving  a  truck  or  working  as  a  carpenter  on  a 
housing  operation,  a  graduate  chemist  bossing  a  con- 
crete gang  on  construction.  It  is  a  man-size  job  the 
employment  department  — •  and  industry  as  a  whole 
—  must  face.  Those  who  are  keenly  concerned  with 
turnover  charts,  cyclical  depressions  and  dilution  of 
labor  have  many  sleepless  nights  awaiting  them. 

The  big  job  before  the  1923  employment  manager 
and  the  plant  back  of  him  will  be  to  pull  these  round 
pegs  from  square  holes  and  place  them  in  the  round 
holes  where  they  belong.  It  will  not  be  done  in  a 
day,  a  month  or  possibly  in  a  decade.  The  condi- 
tion is  one  of  the  inevitable  aftermaths  of  the  indus- 
trial upheaval. 

The  turnover  during  the  war  and  the  period  for 
two  years  subsequent  gave  many  of  our  Industrial 
Relations  experts  much  concern;  but  the  next  two 
years,  as  I  see  them,  must  inevitably  hold  an  equal, 
if  not  greater  percentage  of  turnover  and  readjust- 
ment. It  is  not  a  problem  which  any  one  depart- 
ment can  possibly  solve.  It  is  a  joint  employment- 
production  problem,  a  plant  problem.  Once  the  pro- 
duction department  has  become  familiar  with  labor 
conditions  as  they  exist  today,  the  employment  or 
labor  problem  in  that  plant  will  be  on  its  way  to  solu- 
tion. 

Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  one  of  the  first  steps 
which  industry  as  a  whole  must  take  will  be  a  modi- 
fying of  employment  specifications.  There  must  be 
less  concern  on  the  part  of  employment  men  and  the 
foremen  in  the  plant  back  of  them  with  what  men 
have  done  in  the  pa.st  and  what  they  are  doing  today. 
As  an  employment  manager  of  years'  standing  re- 
marked to  me  the  other  day  after  an  unsuccessful  en- 
deavor to  employ  the  quality  and  quantity  of  men  he 
wished:  "I  have  passed  the  stage  where  I  accept  at 
par  the  specifications  of  foremen  and  plant  execu- 
tives. Every  day  I  have  the  fact  driven  home  to  me 
that  we  must  revise  our  standards  in  employing  men. 
In  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  have  not  made  those 
standards  too  high;  I  know  we  have,  for  present  con- 
ditions. I  know  our  age  limit  is  too  low;  we  are 
raising  that.  We  are  not  going  to  be  so  particular 
about  physical  examinations,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  general  health  of  all  employees.  Where  a 
man  looks  anywhere  near  like  an  even  bet  in  filling  a 
job  or  looks  like  a  fair  bet  of  working  up  to  it  within 
a  few  months,  I  am  going  to  take  a  chance  on  him. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  with  me,  because  it 
has  taken  me  years  to  build  up  the  standards  we  used 
to  have  in  our  employment  work.  It  is  simply  a  cold- 
blooded proposition  looked  at  not  only  from  my  own 
angle,  but  from  that  of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment." 

The    war    produced    millions    of    specialists . . .  one- 
machine  men. .  .generally  speaking  it  produced  no  ap- 


pi-entices  worth  the  name;  certainly  it  produced  none 
in  the  construction  trades. 

With  thousands  of  our  most  desirable  foreign-born 
labor  gone  back  to  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  depres- 
sion two  years  ago;  with  many  thousands  more  seek- 
ing and  taking,  where  available,  jobs  on  construction 
work  in  Europe,  South  America  and  the  Orient;  with 
motor  transportation  becoming  every  year  a  greater 
factor  in  our  indu.strial  life,  demanding  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  mechanics,  drivers  and  chauf- 
feurs; with  tens  of  thou.sands  more  entering  the  un- 
explored field  of  radio,  where  are  the  men  to  come 
from? 

There  is  but  one  answer;  we  must  take  men  as  we 
find  them.  Industry  must  try  experiments  which  it 
has  never  tried  before;  it  must  not  only  draw  men 
back  into  the  trades  and  professions  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  but  it  must  develop  mechanics  and  ar- 
tisans by  the  apprentice  system.  It  must  also  modify 
at  least  for  the  present  its  employment  specifications. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  demand,  at  least  at  present 
writing,  is  for  common  labor,  particularly  industrial 
labor.  I  have  heard  it  stated  in  entire  good  faith  on 
scores  of  occasions,  by  employment  managers  and  shop 
foremen,  that  they  were  unable  to  use  colored  men  in 
their  plants.  It  is  said  repeatedly  that  white  and 
colored  men  will  not  work  side  by  side.  I  have  no 
desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  so-called  race 
problem.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  often 
when  white  labor  cannot  be  obtained,  colored  labor  is 
available.  I  do  know  that  for  the  last  decade  the 
largest  industrial  organization  in  America  in  one  of 
its  plants  to  which  we  have  been  referring  men,  has 
used  white  and  colored  men,  not  alone  under  the  same 
roof,  but  in  the  same  manufacturing  operations.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of  common  labor  but  in 
some  of  the  skilled  trades;  a  colored  holder-on  or  a 
heater  boy  may  be  found  with  a  white  riveter  work- 
ing in  the  same  gang.  And  usually  the  riveter  picks 
his  own  gang. 

A  fellow  employment  manager  asked  an  official  of 
this  company  how  they  accomplished  it,  how  it  was 
done.     The  official  replied  : 

"How?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  It  was  simply  done 
and  it  lias  been  done  ever  since  I  have  been  with  the 
company,  over  ten  years.  We  never  took  the  trouble 
to  consider  it  a  problem,  and  like  most  things  the  cor- 
poration does,  it  became  an  established  policy  without 
the  aid  of  publicity  inside  or  outside  the  plant.  If  we 
had  talked  about  it,  possibly  it  would  have  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  problem." 

What  this  company  has  practiced  for  ten  years 
others  might  at  least  give  thought  to  attempting. 

Some  years  ago  I  prospected  for  gold  in  Colorado. 
For  six  months  we  tried  our  luck  wherever  a  rule  of 
thumb  or  book  told  the  engineers  of  the  party  we 
might  strike  gold.  And  then  one  day  we  came  across 
an  old  prospector  miles  out  of  the  beaten  path  pan- 
ning out  gold  from  a  gulch,  where  reason,  experfence 
and  the  text  books  said  it  simply  couldn't  be  done. 
We  asked  the  old  prospector  how  he  happened  to 
make  the  strike;  what  had  taken  him  to  a  point  the 
mining  engineers  would  never  have  considered.  I 
shall  always  remember  his  answer,  delivered  in  a 
slow,  mater-of-fact  monotone : 

"Gold,  son,  it  where  you  find  it." 
That  is  the  situation  today  with  mechanics,  as  well 
as  with  men;  for,  like  gold,    they  are  where  you  find 
them. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPERS 

(Continued    fioni    last    issue) 
THE    PROPERTIES    OF    WOOD    IN    PAPER    MAKING 

MR.  BHVANT:  Gentlemen,  we  are  honored  in  having  uii  oui- 
Program  :l  paper  by  Dr.  Bjarne  Johnsen  of  the  Hammermill 
Paper  Company,  Krie,  Pa.  Dr.  Johnsen  is  an  old  friend  of 
ours;  he  started  his  career  in  Canada,  he  has  since  gone  to 
the  United  States  but  he  comes  back  to  visit  us  quite  fre- 
quently and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  him.  It  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnsen. 

DR.  JOHXSKX;  When  your  Secretary  asked  me  to  in- 
troduce a  discussion  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  pulpwood.  1  was  just  about  to  build  a  laboratory  for  the 
testing  of  pulpwood.  Unfortunately,  that  work  was  de- 
layed, the  laboratory  is  just  being  built  now  and  I  do  ni>l 
have  as  many  facts  about  wood  as  I  would  lilte  to  have.  How  - 
ever,  what  I  have  in  this  paper  will  serve  as  a  good  intro- 
duction   to    the    general    discussion    of    this    problem. 

(The  paper  on  the  Properties  of  Wood  in  Paper  Making  by 
Dr.  Bjarne  Johnsen  was  printed  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magaine'    for   Feb.    1,    1923.) 

Interpolation  page  1  after  the  words  'solid  wood  in  I  he 
cord"  (Page  numbers  refer  to  pages  in  reprint  of  Dr.  Juhiisens 
paper.) 

MR.  STEARNS  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  has 
done  wonderful  work  on  wood  measurement  and  1  am  only 
sorry  that  he  has  not  as  yet  published  the  very  valuable  data 
that  he  has.  I  hope  he  will  do  so  and  that  this  publication 
will  form  one  of  the  Technical  Section's  papers  for  ne.\t  year. 

(Go  ahead  with  paper  "According  to  Stearns.") 

Interpolation  after  table  re  cellulose  right  hand  top  pa^e 
2:  You  will  see  that  this  table  shows  a  difference  of  al)out 
six  per  cent  in  the  cellulose  content  of  Black  and  White 
spruce.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  generally  the  case;  it  was 
in  this  particular  case.  I  do  not  suppose  that  black  spruce 
in  many  cases  would  have  as  much  cellulose  as  white  spruce. 
The  table  shows  the  great  variation  there  will  be  even  in  the 
same    location. 

Interpolation  after  table  headed  "Spcific  Gravity",  page  2; 
This  is  a  very  interesting  table.  You  will  see  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  cellulose  content  of  the  Swedish  spruce  and 
the  spruce  that  we  tested  here  in  Canada.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  Swedish  spruce  is  so  much  better;  it  only  means 
that  they  use  a  different  method  to  determine  the  cellulose 
content  which  gives  that  higher  value.  I  believe  that  if  they 
had  used  the  same  method  they  would  have  found  very 
nearly  the  same  cellulose  content  in  the  Swedish  spruce  as 
in  the  Canadian  spruce  although  there  may  possibly  be 
some  slightly  higher  cellulose  content  in  the  Swedish  woiul 
due   to   its   slower   growth. 

Interpolation  middle  of  paragraph  headed  "Decay"  pa.^e  2. 
and  after  the  words  "SO  per  cent":  Mr.  Low  investigated  var- 
ious kinds  of  fungi  in  the  wood  in  our  yard.  Generally  we 
know  when  wood  is  decayed  and  we  also  know  that  usually 
the  presence  of  fungi  decreases  the  cellulose  content.  But  we 
ought  to  have  a  chemical  analysis  by  means  of  which  we 
can  determine  how  much  yield  we  may  expect  with  the  var- 
ious degrees  of  decay.  We  found  that  all  the  fungi  we 
have  in  our  yard  brought  down  the  cellulose  of  the  wood  with 
the  exception  of  one  fungus  which  apparently  increased  the 
cellulose  content.  It  does  not  build  up  the  cellulose  but  it 
breaks   down    the    lignin. 


Discussion    of    Paper 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  think  that  Dr.  Johnsen  is  to  lie  com- 
plimented on  the  excellence  of  his  paper  and  that  we  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  heard  him.  The  paper  contains 
so  much  of  importance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know 
where  to  begin  the  discussion  although  I  am  sure  we  all  have 
things  that  we  want  to  ask  Dr.  Johnsen  and  also  things  that 
we  want  to  talk  about  in  connection  with  what  he  has  said. 

One  of  the  things  that  Interested  me  'was  the  fact  that  the 
data  in  this  paper  point  to  the  fallacy  of  buying  our  wood 
on  the  basis  upon  which  we  are  buying  it  at  the  present 
time;  that  is  the  cord  basis  or  the  board  feet  basis.  We  used 
to  buy  peanuts  by  the  quart  and  bananas  by  the  dozen  but  we 


have  found  it  more  profitable  to  change  to  the  weight  basis 
in  buying  these  commodities  and  now  we  buy  them  by  the 
pound.  How  much  more  important  is  it  that  we  should  buy 
our  wood  which  is  subject  to  such  great  variations  and  the 
cost  of  which  runs  into  such  enormous  figures,  on  the  basis 
of  weight  rather  than  of  volume'/ 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Johnsen  at  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  his  paper  which  is  as 
follows: 

"The  sound  wood  yielded  a  pulp  with  only  O.G  per  cent, 
screenings  and  requiring  only  17  per  cent,  bleach  while  the 
pulp  resulting  from  the  rotten  wood  had  6.6  per  cent,  screen- 
ings and   required   over  30   per  cent  bleach." 

This  has  been  our  experience  with  rotten  wood.  Often  we 
are  running  along  very  nicely  with  a  fairly  constant 
percentage  of  screenings  when  suddenly  we  strike  a  bunch 
of  rotten  wood  in  the  pile  and  the  screenings  immediately 
jump  to  a  high  point.  This  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages 
of  rotten  wood.     Then,  in  the  next  column.   Dr.  Johnsen  says: 

"According  to  Bates  (11)  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  strength 
of  the  pulp  but  his  tests  were  made  on  unbeaten  pulp  and  the 
difference   would   hardly   show    up   at   this   stage." 

This  is  mighty  important  to  those  of  us  who  make  news- 
print. Sometimes  we  have  to  use  rotten  wood.  We  do  not 
beat  our  piilp  and  apparently,  according  to  Dr.  Bates'  experi- 
ment, the  strength  is  not  materially  altered  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  using  rotten  wood.  It  may  be  that  we  are  getting  a 
lot  more  dirt  but  that  is  another  problem.  However,  it  does 
make  a  big  difference  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  higher 
grades  of  paper  whether  they  use  pulp  that  has  been  produced 
from  rotten  wood  or  sound  wood  as  they  develop  the  strength 
of  pulp  by  beating.     In  the  same  paragraph  Dr.  Johnsen  says: 

"However,  the  maximum  strength  of  the  pulp  is  reached  at 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  beating  process  after  which  point  the 
strength   decreases   rapidly." 

Is  the  maximum  strength,  in  the  case  of  pulp  from  decayed 
wood,  as  high  as  it  would   be  from  sound  wood? 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  You  may  get  just  as  high  a  strength  with 
decayed  wood  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  beating  but  that 
strength  is  not  what  I  would  call  the  real  strength  of  the 
fibre.  It  is  due  to  the  hydration  of  the  fibre  which  results  in 
parchmentizing  of  the  sheet.  You  get  high  strength  but  you 
get  a  sheet  that  you  do  not  want.  I  would  like  to  give  one 
experience  we  had  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  at  our  plant.  We 
had  some  old  peeled  wood  in  our  yard  which  had  been  store<l 
for  a  couple  of  years.  It  was  not  very  good  when  we  got 
it  and  it  was  not  any  better  when  we  used  it.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  the  effect  of  the  different  methods  of  stor- 
ing. We  are  storing  our  wood  in  ranked  piles  so  that  the 
different  piles  come  together  fan-shaped.  It  means  that  at 
one  point  of  the  fan  you  will  not  have  any  circulation  of  air 
while  you  may  have  some  at  the  other  eiid  of  the  fan.  We 
found  that  the  wood  at  the  top  of  the  fan  was  badly  decayed 
while  the  wood  in  the  other  part  of  the  pile,  which  had  more 
circulation,  was  fairly  good.  Our  experience  with  that  wood 
in  the  mill  was  that  immediately  we  started  to  use  it  the 
slowness  of  our  pulp  went  up.  This  shows  that  the  cellulose 
had  been  attacked  and  that  the  pulp  did  not  stand  as  much 
beating.  Slowness  in  a  case  like  that  is  important  because  it 
warns  the  paper  mill  of  the  fact  of  the  slowness  of  the  pulp 
and  they  will  take  care  in  their  l>eating  process;  they  will  not 
beat  pulp  of  this  character  so  hard. 

MR.  BRYANT:  There  is  one  more  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Johnsen.  What  do  you  consider  a  desirable  moisture 
content  for  cooking?     You  spoke  of  dry  wood  and  green  wood. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  I  should  say  from  thirty  to  thirtv-five 
per   cent. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Surely.  Gentlemen,  the  meeting  is  not  done 
with  this  discussion?  1  know  you  all  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  this  subject  and  if  you  do  not  discuss  it  now  I  am 
going  to  call  on  you. 

DR.  BATES:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen.  I  would  like 
to  take  some  indirect  credit  for  this  paper.  In  1915  I  per- 
suaded Dr.  John.sen  to  come  from  Europe  to  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  chemistry  of  wood  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  although  he  has  left  the  forest  border  he  still  en- 
thuses over  the  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  wood.  Now  that 
he  is  building  a  special  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
his  investigations  in  this  particular  field,  I  believe  this  marks 
the  down  of  a  new  era   in  the   science  of  paper   making  be- 
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cause  we  are  studying  the  most  important  of  our  raw  mate- 
rials. If  we  give  the  same  attention  to  wood  that  we  give 
to  coal,  salt  caie  and  other  things,  we  shall  have  better  re- 
sults. Of  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  mill  wood  is  tne 
most  difficult  to  analyze  and  the  process  changes  are  most 
intricate  to  follow  but  the  prospects  for  impiovcraent  in  effi- 
ciency are  great.  I  see  that  Dr.  Johnsen  has  discussed  the 
question  of  decay  in  pulpwood  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  Woodlands 
Section  meeting  and  I  think  we  can  continue  this  discussion 
there.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  greater  absorbency  of 
rotten  woods.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Johnsen:  What  wajs 
the  original  moisture  content  of  the  decayed  wood,  because 
that  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  rate  of  penetration  in  thy 
cooking. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  First  of  all.  1  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Bates  for 
bringing  me  across  the  ocean.  In  regard  to  the  moisturo  con- 
tent of  the  wood,  it  is  known  that  the  penetration  is  affected 
by  the  moisture  content  so  we  arranged  to  have  wood  rf  th>> 
same  moisture  content,   or   about   50   per   cent. 

MR.  H.  N.  LEE:  That  was  with  the  exception  of  very  badly 
decayed  wood.  We  had  a  very  much  higher  moisture  con- 
tent to  start  with.  I  think  there  was  fully  75  per  cent,  of 
moisture  content  at   the   start. 

DR.  JOHNSEN;  As  you  know,  penetration  is  not  influenced 
very  much  when  the  moisture  content  is  high.  Above  ;0  or 
75  per  cent,  the  penetration  is  not  influenced  very  much  by 
moisture   content. 

DR.  BATES:  I  think  it  is  probably  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  examined  pulpwood  that  moisture,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  is  usually  higher  in  wood  coming  from  the  river 
or  from  a  block  pile.  In  our  tests  we  found  that  rotten  wood 
was  about  10  per  cent,  higher  in  moisture  content  than  the 
average  wood  and  that  the  yield  by  weight  was  practically 
the  same  although  the  screenings  were  rather  higher.\  The 
results  seemed  to  show  that  the  higher  moisture  content  of 
the  rotten  wood  tended  to  protect  the  decayed  portions  ft;om 
over  cooking  thereby  maintaining  the  high  weight  yield  biH,^ 
to  some  extent  increasing  the  screenings.  What  do  yoxi 
think  would  be  the  relation  of  that  result  to  your  determina- 
tion  of  the  very   much  higher   absorbency   of   acid? 

DR.  JOHNSEN:   I  do  not  really  know  how  I  should  answer 
that   question.     You   mean   that   the   wood   would   be   protected 
on  account  of  the  higher  moisture  content? 
DR.   BATES:    That   was   our  impression. 
DR.   JOHNSEN:    It    would   mean    a   dilution   of   the   acid. 
DR.    BATES:    You    would    get    a    higher    penetration    of    the 
acid  but  you  might  have  to  overcook  the  decayed  portion.     In 
other   words,    you    intimate    that    the    decayed    portion    is    not 
over  cooked  even  though  it  has  more  absorbency. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  I  have  talked  over  the  matter  of  the 
properties  of  wood  in  paper  making  with  several  friends  and 
especially  the  question  of  the  measurement  of  wood,  a  sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Thorne  has  been  discussing  with  his  woods- 
men and  others  for  years.  I  have  considered  this  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  value  of  the  cord  based  on  the  den- 
sity and  the  size  of  the  log.  Mr.  Thorne  has  brought  up  the 
very  important  relationship  of  board  foot  measure  to  the 
purchase  of  pulpwood  and  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  pres- 
ent this  chart  (see  chart)  showing  how  the  diameter  of  the 
logs  influences  the  solid  wood  p«r  cord  based  on  board  foot 
measure.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  this  chart 
so  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  it.  If  you  will  permit  me 
1  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Thorne  to  explain  it. 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Thorne. 

Wood    Measurement 

MR.  THORNE:  In  the  past  we  bought  pulpwood  by  the  cord 
or  liv  hoard  feet  measure  without  taking  much  into  considera- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  measurements  and  the  value  of 
the  wood   as  raw   material   for  pulp   and   paper   making. 

We  have  heard  from  Dr.  Johnsen  that  the  value  of  wood 
for  pulp  making  can  vary  as  much  as  20   per  cent. 

Sometime  ago  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  correctness  of 
measuring  wood  by  the  cord  measure  and  appointed  a.  tech- 
nical man  to  represent  the  mill  and  a  woodsman  to  represent 
the  woods  department  to  find  out  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  solid  wood  contained  in  one  cord  of  wood.  On  going  over 
the  results  of  this  measurement  I  found  that  the  variation  of 
solid  wood  contained  in  a  cord  of  piled  4-ft.  wood  was  a  high 
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as  20   per   cent.     This  indicates   that   the   cord   measure   is   not 
exact   enough. 

This  chart  shows  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood 
which  would  be  received  in  1,000  board  feet  measure  of  logs 
of  different  diameters.     From   this  it  will  be   noticed  that: 


1000  ft. 

board  measure  of    4" 

logs  contains  296 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

bo.ard  mea.sure  of    6" 

logs  contains  247 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  woovl 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of    8" 

logs  contains  209 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  10" 

logs  contains  172 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  12" 

logs  contains  177 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  14" 

logs  contains  158 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  16" 

logs  contains  153 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  18" 

logs  contains  144 

cu. 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  20" 

logs  contains  134 

cu 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  22" 

logs  contains  130 

cu 

ft. 

solid  wood 

1000  ft. 

board  measure  of  24" 

logs  contains  127 

cu 

ft. 

solid  wood 

This  means  tKaFif  you  buy  1000  feet  board  measure  of  4" 
logs  you  will  get  pretty  nearly  300  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood  but 
that  the  cubic  contents  of  solid  wood  decreases  with  the  larger 
diameter  logs. 

In  1000  feet  board  measure  of  4"  logs  you  get  more  than 
twice  as  much  solid  wood  as  you  get  in  1000  feet  board 
measure  of  24"  diameter  logs,  which  means  that  the  board 
feet  measure  is  of  no  value  when  measuring  wood  for  pulp 
making.  The  board  feet  measure  has  been  installed  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  wood  In 
connection  with  the  payment  of  Government  stumpage  on 
saw    logs. 

This  means  to  say  that  today  we  have  no  sa.tUfax:tory 
method  for  measuring  wood  for  pulp  and  paper  making,  and 
I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Technical  Section  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  take  up  the  matter  and  endeavour  to  throw  as 
much  light  on  the  question  as  possible  so  that  by  next  year's 
meeting  we  may  expect  to  get  a  report  and  suggestions  on  a 
better    method   for    measuring    wood. 

(The  issue  is  further  complicated  in  the  matter  of  pulp- 
wood, because  a  cord  never  contains  sticks  of  uniform  dia- 
meter, not  even  a  uniform  combination  of  diameters. — Ed.) 

MR.  BRYANT:  Gentlemen,  I  see  you  are  putting  It  up  to 
me.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Rue  of  the  United  States  Forests 
Products    Laboratory. 

MR.  RUE:  The  effect  of  decay  and  seasoning  on  the  amount 
of  pulp  obtainable  from  the  digester  is  a  decidedly  interest- 
ing question.  My  attention  was  called  a  little  while  ago  to 
a  mill  experience  which  bears  out  the  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Johnsen.  They  were  charting  the  record  of  the  yield  per 
digester.  The  wood  was  being  shipped  in  from  one  locality 
and,  being  from  the  same  source,  it  was  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  quality.  Suddenly  the  yield  per  digester  took  a 
drop.  The  man  who  was  shipping  the  wood  clalnaed  that  It 
was  all  the  same  but  on  investigation  he  found  that  there 
was  some  from  a  different  part  of  the  storage  yard  and  that 
it  had  been  in  storage  for  a  considerable  time.  Apparently 
it  was  due  partly  to  drying  out  and   partly  to  decay. 

Our  experience  as  a  result  of  tests  at  the  Laboratory  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  decay  on  yield  would  lead  to  some 
modification   of   the   result   found  ^y   Dr.   Johnsen.     We   have 
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found  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  apparently  decay  affects  the 
yield  per  hundred  pounds  of  wood  very  slightly  but  that 
beyond  that  limit  if  there  is  a  fairly  large  degree  of  decay 
the  yield  takes  a  very  decided  drop.  Just  why  that  Is  I  do 
not  know,  but  possibly  the  answer  may  be  found  by  studying 
the  decomposition  of  the  cellulose  during  the  cooking  process. 
As  you  know,  with  about  60  pounds  of  cellulose  per  100 
pounds  of  wood,  you  only  get  about  45  pounds  of  cellulose  in 
the  pulp.  The  change  in  the  properties  of  the  cellulose  under 
the  action  of  decay  oiganism  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  change  that  takes  place  during  the  sulphite 
cooking.  Perhaps  the  decaying  action  is  to  slowly  decrease 
that  portion  of  the  cellulose  which  goes  into  solution  in  the 
cooking  process.  That  might  possibly  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  yields  are  not  very  largely  decreased  during  the 
early   stages  of   the   process. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  moisture  on  the  yield  and  quality 
of  the  piilp.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  the  results  that 
Dr.  Johnsen  has  been  telling  us  about  were  based  upon  the 
use  of  the  same  amount  of  chemical  per  100  pounds  of  wood, 
in  which  case  the  increased  amount  of  moisture  in  the  wood 
would  give  a  dilution  in  cooking,  or  whether  allowance  was 
made  for  moisture  so  that  the  ultimate  degree  of  dilution 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  wood  was  wet  or  dry.  At  the 
Laboratory  we  studied  the  effect  of  moisture  and  we  found 
that  by  using  the  same  quantity  of  chemical  per  unit  of 
.^vood  —  that  is  using  the  ordinary  acid  solution  —  and  allow- 
ing the  increased  moisture  in  the  wood  to  dilute  it  so  that  we 
always  cooked  with  the  same  ultimate  degree  of  dilution,  or 
strength,  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  pulp  were  better  when 
we  used  wet  wood  than  when  we  used  dry  wood.  We  made 
a  test  by  taking  kiln  dried  wood  and  wood  saturated  with 
boiling  water.  The  difference  is  apparently  due  to  the  more 
uniform  penetration  of  wet  wood,  such  as  pitch  free  pine 
than  of  dry  wood.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  from  Dr. 
Johnsen  what  allowance  was  made  for  dilution  and  whether 
the  use  of  wet  wood  would  give  elasticity  to  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  I  do  not  account  for  the  difference  in 
yield  by  the  dilution  of  the  acid.  Within  the  limits  that  we 
are  interested  in,  so  far  as  moisture  content  goes,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  dilution  of  the  acid  amounts  to  very  much.  It 
might  in  the  case  of  your  experiment.  Dr.  Rue,  where  you 
compare  kiln  dried  wood  with  wood  of  a  very  high  moisture 
content.  There,  of  course,  you  will  find  a  difference  and  you 
will  have  to  take  care  of  that  factor  but  I  do  not  think  that 
in  mill  experience  a  difference  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  in 
moisture  content  amounts  to  very  much  as  far  as  dilution 
goes.  I  believe  the  temperature  during  the  cooking  time 
regulates  the  strength  of  the  acid  more  than  anything  else 
because  you  have  a  certain  strength  of  acid  in  the  solution 
at  a  certain  temperature  and  at  a  certain  pressure.  It  is  in 
the  beginning  of  the  cooking  that  I  believe  the  strength  of  the 
acid  is  of  importance.  In  regard  to  the  cellulose  content  of 
decayed  wood,  I  look  upon  the  action  of  fungi  in  the  same 
way  as  I  look  upon  the  action  of  chemicals  on  cellulose.  Cel- 
lulose is  broken  down  by  hydrolysis,  or  by  the  action  of 
acids.  Bacteria  and  fungi  have  the  same  effect  as  the  acid; 
in  fact,  it  has  been  possible  by  means  of  bacteria  to  break 
down  the  cellulose  and  isolate  products  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  isolate  by  chemical  reagents.  The  reducing  quality 
that  you  get  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  fungi.  The  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  that  line,  comparing  the  reducing  quality  of  the 
wooil  to  the  cellulose  content.  The  result  shows  that  the  cel- 
lulose content  is  reduced  as  the  reducing  quality  of  the  wood 
increases.  However,  that  is  not  always  the  ease  because  in  the 
case  of  the  fungus  Trametes  pini  Bret,  the  result  is  just  the 
opposite. 

MR.   BRYANT:    I  will   ask   Mr.   Shipman   to   say   a  word. 

MR.  SHIPILAN:  I  do  not  "know  that  I  have  anything  to 
say  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  our  company 
who  has  given  it  a  good  deal  of  study  and  who  knows  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  I  am  only  a  listener  this  morning  and  I 
have  found  the  paper  and  the  discussion  very  interesting. 

MR.  BBYANT:  ilr.  Durgin,  will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  views? 

MR.  DURGIX:  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say 
in  this  connection,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Johnsen  if 
he  noticed  any  effect  from  moulds.  There  are  slimy  moulds 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  their  effect  is  as 
compared  with  the  effect  of  fungi. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:   I  will  refer  that  question   to   Mr.   Lee. 


MR.  LEE:   We  have  nothing  on   that  at  all. 

MR.   BRYANT:    Mr.   Nellson,  cannot   you   give  u«   aomethlnn 
on  this  subject? 

MR,  M.  NEILSON:  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  know  very  much 
more  than  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject.  Tlie 
fact  ia  that  this  problem  has  not  been  given  the  attention 
that  it  deserves.  At  our  mill  we  are  having  quite  a.  Uttlf 
trouble  with  rotten  wood  but  we  do  not  rually  know  how  to 
attack  it.  Two  years  ago  we  made  a  test  of  grinding  decayed 
wood  along  lines  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr.  Uatea.  1 
do  not  remember  the  figures  but  I  think  we  obtained  a  yield, 
compared  with  sound  wood,  of  about  56  or  58  per  cent.  We 
weighed  the  wood  and  the  pressed  pulp  and  determined  the 
moisture  in  the  lap  pulp  and  the  yield  was,  I  think,  66  or  58 
per  cent,  of  the  yield  obtained  from  sound  wood.  We  did  not 
at  that  time  have  any  provision  for  testing  the  pulp  as  to 
freeness  so  we  really  do  not  know  how  it  compared  with  pulp 
.made  from  sound  wood.  Thrown  upon  the  screen  it  looked 
very  good  although  it  was  of  very  poor  color;  it  was  very 
dark.  We  mixed  this  pulp  with  our  ordinary  grade  of  sul- 
phite and  ran  it  on  one  machine  but  we  could  not  keep  the 
machine  running  for  any  length  of  time;  in  fact  we  could 
not  get  our  machines  to  run  long  enough  to  use  up  the  de- 
cayed ground  wood;  we  had  to  give  it  up.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  wood  was  very  much  worse  than  the  wood 
used  at  the  Price  Bros.  &  Company's  mill.  Recently  we  have 
actually  been  using  in  the  mill  wood  stored  for  two  years  and 
it  is  of  very  poor  quality.  It  so  happens  that  the  wood  Its 
stored  in  a  lai-ge  pile  where  the  possibility  of  admitting  air  Is 
practically  nil.  We  have  certainly  found  that  the  use  of 
decayed  wood  affects  the  production  of  paper  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity.  We  have  had  great  trouble  with  ex- 
cessive  breaks   on   the  machines. 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  have  not  heard  from  Price  Bros.  yet.  I 
would   ask   Mr.   Hawkings   to   say   a  few   words. 

MR.  HAWKINGS:  This  seems  to  be  developing  into  a  son 
of  poker  game;  everybody  seems  to  be  passing  the  buck.  If  1 
may  say  so,  this  discussion  is  rapidly  developing  into  the  sort 
of  discussion  that  should  take  place  on  the  paper  to  be  read 
before  the  Woodlands  Section  this  afternoon  and,  along  that 
line,  1  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Tech- 
nical Section  to  join  with  the  Woodlands  Section  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  as  in- 
teresting to  the  Technical  Section  as  to  the  Woodlands  Sec- 
tion. We  could  all  obtain  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  a  free 
discussion  of  the  use  of  rotten  wood.  As  far  as  we  can  tell, 
our  experience  seems  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rue 
in  regard  to  the  dilution  of  the  acid  by  the  moisture  present 
in  wood.  I  know  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  cooking  wood 
with  a  high  percentage  of  moisture.  We  have  been  up  against 
that  proposition  very  greatly  lately.  We  are  overcoming  that 
by  a  special  type  of  cooking,  for  which  a  patent  has  been 
obtained,  or  at  least  applied  for,  by  our  sulphite  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  L.  B.  Decker  and  we  hope  in  a  short  time  to  be  able 
to  publish  some  data  on  that  matter. 

MR.  BRYANT:  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  make 
some  arrangement  with  the  Woodlands  Section  to  have  a 
joint  meeting  on  this  problem.  However,  our  program  had 
been  drawn  up  so  tar  in  advance  that  it  was  impossible  to 
arrange  it.  We  have  quite  a  busy  afternoon  ahead  of  us,  and 
I  understand  that  Dr.  Bates  paper  is  to  come  up  this  after- 
noon also.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  of  us 
to  get  to  the  meeting  of  the  Woodlands  Section.  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  audience  for  some  time  to  find  Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton. 

MR.  MacNAUGHTON:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  the 
discussion  has  covered  considerable  ground  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  has  gone  rather  far  afield  from  Dr.  Johnsen's  paper, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  follow  the  example 
which  has  been  set.  I  was  impressed  with  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Thorne  and  also  with  the  part  of  Dr.  Johnsen's 
paper  dealing  with  the  measurement  of  wood.  I  noticed  that 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  paper  the  basis  is  the  oord. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Thorne  that  as  far  as  pulp  production  Is 
concerned  the  cord  measurement  should  not  be  used  at  all. 
It  may  be  necessary,  and  it  probably  will  for  a  good  many 
years,  to  buy  wood  on  the  cord  basis  because  it  is  difficult 
to  change.  It  is  true  that  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
pulpwood  producing  area  of  Canada,  the  purchase  and  pro- 
duction of  pulpwood  is  not  on  the  cord  basis  at  all  although 
the  "cord"  is  still  used  as  a  term,  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
the  solid  cubic  measurement  being  especially  true  where  the 
pulpwood    is   produced    in    longer    lengths    than    four    feet    as 
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most  of  it  is.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  purchase  or  pro- 
duction of  pulpwood,  as  no  two  timber  areas  are  exactly  ahke, 
any  difference  in  the  stand  and  character  of  the  timber  can 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  purchase  price,  but  when  the  wood 
gets  to  the  mill  to  be  turned  into  pulp  the  solid  cubic  mea- 
surement  basis  will   not   be   very    satisfactory. 

The  only  satisfactory  basis  is  the  weight  basis  and  I  am 
impressed  with  the  value  of  weiyhtometers  to  weight  the  wood 
with  sampling  to  determine  the  moisture  content  in  order 
to  preserve  the  chemical  balance.  In  this  way  you  can  reg- 
ulate the  dilution  of  the  acid  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Dr. 
Rue.  If  the  mill  is  getting  wood  by  rail  and  also  by  river, 
varying  in  the  percentage  of  moisture,  the  difference  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  1  am  inclined 
to  disagree  with  Dr.  Johnsen  in  the  .statement  that  this  dif- 
ference in  moisture  is  of  no  particular  concern.  We  know 
that  wood  which  is  properly  stored  for  one  or  two  years  will 
drop  in  moisture  to  perhaps  28  or  29  per  cent  whereas  green 
wood  will  carry  from  50  to  52  per  cent  which  means  quite 
a  considerable  dilution   of  the   liquor. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  MacNaughton 
said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  me  on  the  point  of  the  affect 
of  moisture  content.  1  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
myself.  I  wish  to  correct  what  1  said  a  moment  ago.  My 
statement  was  rather  too  broad.  The  value  of  discussion  is 
that  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  other  people's 
viewpoint  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  see  Dr.  Rue's  and  Mr. 
MacNaughton's  viewpoint.  I  intended  to  say  that  the  small 
variation  of  moisture  that  we  have  in  some  of  the  mills  does 
not  affect  the  cooking  process  very  much  because  there  will 
be  so  much  variation  in  the  individual  chips  that  it  will  be 
difficult  in  practice  to  establish  the  e.xact  moisture  content. 
Thorbjornson  said  in  a  paper  some  time  ago  that  by  reducing 
the  moisture  content  of  the  chips  from  40  to  20  per  cent  you 
got  9V4  per  cent  less  chips  in  the  digester  which  means  that 
with  dry  wood  you  get  more  chemical  per  pound  of  wood 
than  you  do  if  you  have  very  wet  chips  which,  of  course, 
would  influence   the  process. 

MR.  MASON:  We  all  seem  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  woods  affected  by  fungi  and  by  different  degrees  of  rot. 
I  have  been  wondering  if  anybody  has  made  any  tests  to 
determine  how  we  can  get  the  greatest  value  out  of  that 
wood  —  whether  by  the  chemical  process  or  by  the  me- 
chanical  process. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Can  anyone  give  us  some  light  on  that 
question?  Mr.  Neilson's  experience  did  not  seem  to  favor  the 
groundwood   process,   did   it   Mr.   Neilson? 

MR.  NEILSON:  It  perhaps  depends  on  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  decayed  wood  to  sound  wood.  Our  experience  has  been 
as  I  have  stated  it  but  the  experience  might  be  very  different 
in  another  mill.  Our  experience  has  been  that  you  can  put 
more  rotten  wood  in  the  sulphite  mill  than  in  the  ground- 
wood  mill.  Our  general  practice  has  been  during  the  past 
year  to  put  the  bulk  of  the  decayed  wood  from  the  pile  in  the 
sulphite  mill.  It  may  be  that  the  experience  of  other  mills 
would  reverse  the  conclusion  that  we  have  arrived  at  in  re- 
gard  to  this  matter. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Do  you  find,  Mr.  Neilson,  that  there  Is  any 
very  great  increase  in  the  screenings  when  you  are  using 
rotten  wood   in   the   sulphite   process? 

MR.  NEILSON:  No.  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that.  I  do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  screenings 
from  decayed  wood.  Screenings,  as  far  as  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess is  concerned,  are  made  up  of  undigested  wood  and  I  do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
these  screenings  unless  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
knots  in  the  wood  would  not  be  att.acked  by  decay.  Other- 
wise, I  do  not  see  wh.v  there  should  be  any  increase  in  the 
screenings.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  results  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  because  there  are  so  many  factors 
entering  into  the  question.  We  have  found  that  when  we  use 
more  sound  wood  in  the  groundwood  mill  the  yield  per  ton  at 
the  grinder  increases.  We  found  that  quite  recently.  For 
instance,  in  the  three  pocket  grinders  the  yield  was  running 
along  around  six  tons,  and  when  we  cut  out  a  percentage  of 
the  rotten  wood  it  went  up  to  seven  and  a  half  tons.  With 
regard  to  the  question  as  to  screenings  in  the  sulphite  pulp, 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  because  we  are  using  a  large  per- 
centage of  .iack  pine  and  do  not  know  whether  screenings  are 
increased  when  using  decayed  wood.  I  believe  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  screenings  when 
you  use  decayed  wood  for  several  reasons.  It  all  depends  on 
whether  you  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the  wet  condition  of 
the  wood   in   your   cooking  process.     This  does   not   apply   to 


newsprint  sulphite  but  it  does  apply  to  any  higher  grade.  I 
should  think  if  you  have  decayed  wood  and  a  certain  strength 
of  fibre  is  desired,  by  not  cooking  it  so  far  down  you  will 
make  a  little  harder  pulp  and  this  always  results  in  a  little 
higher  screenings.  Another  thing  that  might  happen  Is  that 
the  decayed  wood  might  give  a  darker  acid.  In  mills  where 
the  cook  judges  the  cooking  process  by  the  color  of  the  acid 
he  win  blow  the  digester  a  little  earlier  than  he  would  have 
done  with  sound  wood,  the  result  being  that  he  gets  a  harder 
pulp  with  higher  screenings.  Another  factor  is  that  the 
amount  of  knots  is  the  same  in  the  decayed  as  in  the  sound 
wood,  but,  based  on  a  low  yield,  the  percentage  would  be  & 
little  liigher  with  decayed  wood.  All  of  these  factors  together 
might   result   in   a   little   higher   percentage   of   screenings. 

MR.  .lOHNSON:  I  had  occasion  to  come  across  conditions 
that  might  answer  Mr.  Mason's  question.  Some  three  years 
ago  we  had  from  3000  to  5000  cords  of  spruce  that  had  lain 
in  the  yard  for  some  six  years.  We  found  in  making  it  into 
groundwood  that  there  was  considerable  spot  rot  and  heart 
rot.  We  found  considerably  more  heat  generated  in  the 
grinder  pit  than  when  using  sound  wood,  that  it  required  more 
treatment,  that  we  had  more  trouble  on  the  wet  machine, 
that  we  could  handle  less  tonnage  per  machine  and  that  the 
groundwood  pulp  did  nut  have  the  strength  or  the  color  that 
good  spruce  will  have.  For  that  reason  the  thought  came  to 
me  to  make  sulphite  out  of  it.  By  taking  the  Individual 
cooks,  by  making  a  strength  test  of  every  cook,  by  beating 
the  pulp  and  by  making  a  I'leaching  test  for  the  bleaching 
figure,  we  found  that  we  could  get  a  good  pulp.  But  I  was 
up  against  a  peculiar  situation;  I  had  to  have  a  pulp  which 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  use  as  unbleached  pulp  in  the 
making  of  book  paper.  The  screened  stock  had  to  have  a 
sufficiently  low  bleaching  figure  to  bleach  economically  and 
that  is  what  we  were  up  against.  With  the  high  percentage 
of  rotten  wood,  and  later  on  with  the  balsam  which  was 
coming  in  and  running  about  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  heart 
rot.  we  found  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  pulp  which  was 
sufficiently  clean  and  we  found  it  was  necessary  to  sort  the 
wood  preliminarily  in  the  wood  room,  but  eventually  in  the 
wood  yard  in  order  to  separate  the  good  wood  from  the  poor 
wood.  In  cooking  rotten  wood,  by  closely  following  my 
strength  tests  and  my  bleaching  tests,  and  by  watching  my 
liquor,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  acid  concentration  the  same 
but  the  sulphur  and  the  lime  went  up.  I  was  using  a  steam 
flow  meter  on  the  digester  and  I  found  during  the  cooking 
that  we  were  able  to  maintain  the  acid  concentration  but  at 
the  expense  of  sulphur  lime  and  steam.  There  was  spot  and 
heart  rot  in  that  wood  and  we  were  not  able  to  make  the  pulp 
sufficiently  clean  to  u.se  under  these  conditions.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Johnsen  if  he  had  had  any  experience  along  those 
same  lines  or  any  experience  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
rotten  wood. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  Our  experience  in  cooking  decayed  wood 
has  been  that  we  get  a  lower  yield  and  a  higher  consumption 
of  sulphur  and  steam  per  ton  of  pulp.  The  most  decided  effect 
of  decay  is  seen  in  the  beating  quality  and  the  strength.  Tha 
slowness  is  increased  very  materially.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther   that   answers   your   question,    Mr.    Johnson? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  brown 
specks  that  we  had  considerable  trouble  with  especially  In 
handling   rotten    balsam. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  We  were  cooking  decayed  wood  which 
had  been  in  our  yard  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  think  we  had 
more  dirt  than  we  had  witli  sound  wood  which  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  dii-t  had  collected  in  the  parts  of  the 
wood  that  were  checked.  -I  think  that  generally  you  will 
find  that  if  wood  is  very  much  decayed  the  pulp  will  be  dirty. 
MR.  JOHNSON:  What  I  had  specially  in  mind  was  the  red- 
heart  which  is  to  be  found  throughout  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Ontario.  I  find  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  T?al3am, 
when  it  gets  over  six  inches,  has  redheart,  and  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  small  dirt  is  due  to 
that  red  heart.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  the 
same  experience  or  not. 

DR.  JOHNSEN:  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  had  any  ex- 
perience on  that  point.  The  question  is  one  as  to  whether 
these  spots  will  bleach  or  not.     I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

MR.  WARDLE:  Should  we  not  take  some  action  on  Mr. 
Thome's  suggestion  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  the  measure- 
ment of  pulpwood.  Possibly  this  comes  within  the  province 
of  the  Woodlands  Section  should  they  choose  to  take  it  up. 
Shall  we  have  a  joint  committee  or  let  them  handle  it  entirely? 
It  seems  to  me   that   something  should   be  done  about  it. 

MR.  BRYANT:  There  certainly  should  be  something  done 
about   it.     It  has  generally   been   the   custom   to  allow  the   In- 
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cumins  Executive  to  appoint  tlie  clKiuinoii  of  rummittees,  and, 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  this  inattei-  will  be  taken  up  by 
the  incoming  Executive.  They  will  find  out  vi^hat  the  Wood- 
lands Section  intend  to  do  about  It  and  probably,  as  you 
suggest,  it  would  be  well  to  form  a  Joint  committee.  Is  that 
satisfactory? 

MR.   WAHDLB:   I  will   make   the   motion: 

"That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by   the  imoiniuK    i;xpcutive 
to  deal   with   the   question  of  the  mea-suri-meiU   of   pulpwood." 
MR.  DURGIN;  I  have  much  plcnsure  in  seconding  that  motion. 

Motion   agreed    to. 

THE    PAPER    EXPOSITION 

EoUowiuj;  the  discvission  on  the  paper  by  Dr.  Bjarne  .lohn- 
sen  and  H.  N.  Lee.  oC  the  Hammermill  Paper  Companx, 
Thomas  ,1.  Keenan,  of  New  York,  was  asked  by  Chairman 
Bryant  to  si)eak  of  the  progress  made  in  the  organization  of 
the  Paper  Industries  Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  New  York,  during  paper  trade  con- 
vention week.  April  9   to  14.   1923. 

Mr.  Keenan  said  he  had  been  cuiginally  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Paper  Industries  Exposition. 
but  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  .ambitious  character  of 
the  project,  he  had  decided  to  give  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  the  work  of  arranging  for  exhibits  that  would 
show  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  industry  in  its  na- 
tional aspects.  The  exposition  was  receiving  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  leaders  in  the  industry  and  a  well  rounded  and 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  paper  and  paper  products  was 
assured.  Paper  machinery  manufacturers  were  also  intensely 
interested  in  the  exposition,  and  types  of  machinery,  apparatus 
and  equipment  would  be  abundantly  displayed.  Spaces  had 
already  been  reserved  foi-  paper  converters  as  well  as  for  the 
larger  paper  merchants  and  dealers  in  mill  supplies  and  raw 
materials,  so  that  it  appeared  certivin  that  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  paper  manufacture  in  all  its  branches  would  be 
assembled. 

Mr.  Keenan  asked  for  tlie  interest  .uid  looperation  of  the 
members  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  it 
Paper  Association  and  extended  an  invitation  to  them  to  at- 
tend, saying  that  the  managers  of  the  exposition  would  ac- 
cord the  privilege  of  free  admission  at  all  times  during  the 
week  of  the  exposition  to  members  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  it- 
Paper   Association. 

He  stated  that  the  Technical  Association  of  tlie  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  was  expected  to  hold  sessions  on  one  day  at 
the  exposition  and  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  the  members 
would  be  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  exhibits.  The  same  course 
would  likely  be  followed  by  others  of  the  service  associations 
of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  and  the  National 
Paper  Trade  Association  which  would  be  in  session  at  theii- 
annual  conventions  during  the  entire  week  of  the  exposition. 
Monday.  April  9th  to  Saturday.  April  14th.  The  exposition 
was  being  conducted,  he  said,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
officers  of  the  National  associations,  many  of  whom  were 
serving  on  its  Advisory   Committee. 

In  closing  he  thanked  the  chairman  and  officers  of  the 
Technical  Section  for  the  interest  in  the  exposition  which  they 
had  manifested  by  calling  on  him  to  address  the  meeting  and 
again  extended  a  hearty  invitation  for  the  section  to  be  re- 
presented at  some  of  the  functions  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  exposition. 

During  his  stay  in  Montreal.  Mr.  Keenan  talked  with  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers  and  the  representatives  of  educa- 
tional institutions  .and  received  many  assurances  of  support 
and  cooperation. 

MR.  BRYANT:  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Technical 
Section  appreciate  the  hearty  invitation  Mr.  Keenant  has 
given  us  and  I  think  I  can  further  a.ssure  Mr.  Keenan  that 
all  who  are  able  to  do  so  will  be  very  glad  to  visit  the  exposi- 
tion. 

(To  be  continued) 
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DWIGHT  P.  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  INC.,  OPEN 
PHILADELPHIA   OFFICE 

The  oponiiif,''  of  a  PhiladflphiH  Office  is  iinnonnced 
by  Dwio-ht  P.  Robinson  &  Company.  Ensrinoers  and 
T'onstructors.  The  new  office  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Carl  A.  Baer.  Member  American  In.stitute 
of  Electrical  Engineers,  who  was  recently  with  the 
firm  of  Baer.  Cook  &  Company.  Engineers,  and  a  con- 
sulting engineer  in  the  design  of  industrial,  t'lxtile  and 
power  plants. 


Reports  of  a  Better  Feeling  and  Signs  of  a  Trade 

Revival 

(From  our  Jjondoii  Conespoudfiit  j 

l>ondon,  March  24,  VJ'2:\.  Today  [)aper  week  in 
London  was  brought  to  a  close  when  all  the  mill  owners 
and  their  frieiuls  returned  home  to  digest  the  reports, 
—  and  the  dinner,  —  in  conjunction  with  the  flood  of 
oratory,  which  have  helped  to  make  the  annual  ga- 
therings of  the  British  Pajjermakcrs'  A.ssociation  and 
the  Technical  Section  a  great  success. 

Ijoi-d  Hitldel.  one  of  the  big  newsprint  consumers, 
could  not  attend  iit  the  last  moment  and  the  dinner 
speeches  wei'e  shorn  of  a  witty  and  humorous  oration 
of  the  first  water. 

The  Industry 

The  gathering  was  a  record  one  and  \'iscouiit  Burn- 
ham,  who  has  just  returned  honn^  aftei-  a  visit  to  Am- 
erica and  the  West  Indies,  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
British  Papermakers  Association  and  the  paper  indus- 
try. He  mentioned  that  in  companj',  papermakers  were 
always  cheerful.  If  there  was  a  good  deal  of  paper 
out.  there  must  be.  at  the  same  time,  a  gooil  deal  of 
paper  in  and  the  pajjer  in,  he  supposed,  was  the  bank 
paper  of  the  best  quality. 

After  this  little  tinge  of  humour  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, Viscount  Burnham  remarked  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  any  of  the  papermakers  during  the 
past  year  could  have  rivalled  the  historic  and  uu- 
forgetable  achievement  of  the  German  industrialists, 
who.  in  four  years,  sold  some  five  or  six  tons  of  jjaper 
to  farnuM-s  in  the  Cnited  States  and  other  consumers 
for  £700,000.000  (Laughter  from  all  tables  greeted 
this  announcement.) 

At  the  same  time  British  papermakers  were  cheerful 
and  confident  because  they  knew  that  theirs  was  the; 
essential  industry  of  modern  civilisation.  The  world 
would  |)ei'ish  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  sides  if  it 
were  not  for  paper,  and,  therefore,  when  the  i)apci- 
trade  was  looking  up,  as  it  was  today,  the  whole  world 
ought  to  rejoice  with  them.  He  had  come  recently 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  there  was  no 
doubt  they  had  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  the 
forecast  and  anticii)ation  of  what  was  to  come  to  them 
all.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  state  of  the  paper 
trade  in  America.  During  the  last  year  the  States 
consumed  2.680,000  tons  of  newsprint,  an  advance  of 
over  7  p.c.  a  year  over  12  years.  That  advance  was  no 
casual  or  accidental  phenomenon.  It  rejiresented  a 
genuine  growth  of  consumption  which  must,  in  the  end 
of  things,  go  on,  for  when  they  realised  that  the  South- 
ern States,  which  were  so  long  allowed  to  lie  fallow, 
had  now  developed  industrial  activities  on  a  vast  scale, 
necessitating  employment  in  centres  of  population  of 
millions  of  men,  they  could  also  realise  what  would  be 
in  the  near  future  an  increased  demand  on  the  part  of 
America  for  the  commodity  with  which  thej-  dealt. 
Cost  of  Raw  Material 

They  might  think  that  in  England,  though  there  were 
sign.s  of  progress,  the  steps  were  slow  and  halting.  At 
the  same  time,  they  could  see  from  the  report  presented 
to  Association,  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  during 
the  last  j-ear  in  the  British  paper  trade  was  a  good 
deal  below  the  average  —  only  about  one-half  —  and 
vastly  below  that  of  some  of  the  staple  trades  which 
might  be  put  into  comparison. 

They  noted,  he  did  not  say  with  satisfaction,  but  as 
an  infallible  guide  to  what  was  bound  to  come;  a  con- 
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tinuous  advance  in  prices  in  their  raw  material.  There 
had  been  during  the  past  six  months  an  advance  of 
20  p.c.  in  price  both  in  chemical  and  mechanical  pulps, 
although  they  might  regret  that  up  to  the  present  there 
might  not  have  been  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
manufactured  article.  At  the  same  time  they  knew 
very  well  that  if  the  papermakers  of  Scandinavia  had 
advanced  their  prices  in  proportion  to  the  pulp  indus- 
try they  would  that  evening  at  tiiat  dinner  —  but  per- 
haps, as  not  all  of  them  were  newspaper  proprietors, 
that  was  not  a  tale  to  tell. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  disputed  as  an 
economical  i)roposition.  that  when  they  had  a  steady 
advance  in  the  half  manufactured  product,  an  equiva- 
lent advance  in  the  finished  article  was  bound  to  fol- 
low. Personally,  although  he  took  a  sober  and  cau- 
tious view  of  the  industrial  position  in  the  country  of 
staple  trades,  as  a  whole  he  was  bound  to  say  he  felt 
optimistic  as  to  the  paper  industry  for  national,  and 
even  more,  for  international  reasons. 

He  did  not  see  how  the  American  demand  couhi  be 
satisfied  in  the  long  run,  without  resulting  in  an  up- 
ward trend  in  the  paper  market.  It  struck  him  some- 
times that  in  England,  putting  aside  newsprint,  it 
could  not  be  long  before  there  was  a  movement  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  one  noticed  so  much  in  the  United 
States,  a  movement  of  public  health  for  the  purity  of 
food  and  that  it  would  not  be  many  years  before  the 
consumers  of  this  country  would  insist  upon  having 
some  hygienic  wrappings  for  what  they  bought  and 
ate,  as  did  now  the  great  communities  (ui  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Conditions  Improving 

This  concluded  the  Viscount's  speecli  and  Cana- 
dians interested  in  the  latter  part  of  it  should  convei't 
the  hints  —  the  Viscount  is  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  —  thrown  out  into  some  tangible 
business.  Develoj)  the  market  and  show  what  you 
can  sell. 

The  President  of  the  British  Papermakers'  Associa- 
tion (Mr.  Seddon),  responded  to  the  Viscount's  toast 
and  before  settling  down  to  some  facts  for  the  ga- 
thering, he  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  splendid 
services  rendereil  the  Association  and  the  industry  bv 
Mr.  W.  L.  Tod  during  1921,  1922-28. 

During  the  past  year,  he  went  on,  business  in  paper- 
making  had  been  more  or  less  restricted  to  immediate 
requirements,  and  thus  the  whole  year  had  been  em- 
ployed in  settling  down  and  enterprise  hnd  lacked 
encouragement.  In  the  hitter  part  of  the  year,  con- 
siderable inij)roveineiit  hnd  t;ikcii  place  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  there  was  one  branch  of  the  trade  in  parti- 
cular, namely,  the  browns  and  wrappings  section, 
which  was  so  fiercely  beset  by  the  abnormal  (conditions 
arising  from  the  great  importation  of  foreign  papers 
that  even  the  strictest  economy  in  manufacture  was 
insufficient  to  give  them  a  chance  of  competing  suc- 
cessfully against  forces  over  which  thev  had  no  con- 
trol. 

Speaking  generallj,  added  the  President,  the  pros- 
pects were  more  hopeful  for  most  of  the  high-priced 
stocks  had  been  replaced  and  onerous  contracts  had 
no  doubt  been  more  or  le.ss  compounded,  and  during 
the  past  year  many  machines  had  been  restarted  after 
a  period  of  most  depressing  idleness  for  want  of  orders. 
He  was  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  at 
present  a  better  feeling,  ami  a  stronger  hope  that  with 
the  increased  demarrd  resulting. from  a  gradual  gen^ 


eral  improvement  of  trade,  the  year  1923  might  yet 
justify  the  old  adage  that  everything  comes  to  him 
who  can  afford  to  wait. 

Foreign  exchanges,  concluded  the  President,  were 
said  to  be  responsible  for  their  calamities,  but  when  he 
read  that  in  Germany  twelve  paper  machine-makers 
and  thirty-three  printing  works  were  occupied  in  pro 
ducing  paper  marks,  he  felt  that  he  was  thankful  that 
he  was  an  Englishman. 

Sections  Hard  Hit 

It  was  felt  that  the  President's  speech  was  one  of 
the  most  business  like  listened  to  for  many  years  and 
it  depicts  the  grasp  of  affairs  he  has  and  of  things  in- 
teresting. Past  presidents  had  a  happy  knack  of  shuf- 
fling away  from  the  interesting  elements  appertain- 
ing to  the  industry. 

Capt.  W.  Nash  proposed  "Our  Allied  Industries." 
He  said  they  were  gratified  to  hear  from  Viscount 
Burnham  and  the  President  that  the  paper  industry 
was  definitely  improving  and  that  they  might  expect 
a  brighter  period  in  the  future  than  had  been  their 
recent  past  experience.  Latterly,  the  paper  mills  had 
been  kept  fairly  busy,  but  in  the  fine  writings  and 
wrapping  sections  they  had  often  to  close  down  on 
Thursday  or  Friday  evenings.  Those  times  they  felt 
were  now  ])assing  and  they  were  looking  forward  to 
better  conditions. 

Sir  Andrew  Caird,  in  reply  to  the  toast,  said  he  be- 
lieved it  was  really  the  ambition  of  papermakers 
throughout  the  world  to  make  paper  cheap.  The  in- 
dustry was  regarded  as  an  important  one,  with  a  high 
reputation  throughout  the  world,  and  thej'  were  glad 
to  watch  its  progess  and  prosperity. 

Sir  Fred.  Becker,  proposed  the  health  of  the  visitors 
and  said  that  in  every  branch  of  the  industry  they  felt 
the  pinch,  but  he  thought  better  times  were  coming  all 
round. 

Sir  James  Owen,  in  reply,  mentioned  that  the  papier 
industry  was  a  trade  barometer.  If  it  was  busy  all 
the  trades  in  country  were  busy,  and  from  that  point 
of  view  they  all  hoped  that  renewed  jirosjierity  would 
visit  the  trade. 

Conclusions 

Most  of  the  points  touched  on  in  the  speeches  bear 
out  what  I  have  written  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine".  The  posi- 
tion and  attitude  of  the  Scandinavians  over  the  prices 
of  papers  and  pulp  is  also  interesting.  Prices  are  not 
harmonising  with  pulp  and  the  cheap  foreign  imports 
anuuigst  papers  —  particularly  wrapjungs  —  should 
give  an  idea  to  Canadians  of  what  the  market  is  like 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  "Even  the  strictest  econ- 
oiny  in  manufacture  is  insufficient  to  give  us  a  chance 
of  competing,"  says  the  President.  It  is  a  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  and  shows  that  the  British  buyers  do 
not  care  one  iota  where  the  paper  comes  from  so  long 
as  they  can  get  it  cheap.  No  doubt  the  British  paper- 
makers  are  to  blame  to  some  extent  for  this  policy,  as 
they  have  never  ventured  upon  a  real,  stirring  and 
conclusive  propaganda  to  enlighten  the  consuming 
public  of  the  grave  in.iurj'  done  to  British  and  Cana- 
dian industries,  by  purchasing  at  sweated  labour  prices 
the  products  of  foreign  paper  mills.  A  measure  of 
protection  would  check  these  foreign  prices  and  help 

[British  industry, 
Next  week  I  will  deal  with  the  business  side  of .  the 

Association. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
K  —  Paper  Making  and  Equipment 

K-7  Degree  of  Beating  and  Hydration  (1.  G. 
Schwalbe.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  :A,  22-2:3  (.Jan.  6, 
1923).  Review  of  the  conditions  influencing  hydration 
phenomena  in  the  beater,  as  well  as  in  the  sulphite  and 
soda  cooking-  jirocesses.  Methods  of  determining  hy- 
dration are  listed.  The  time  factor  is  important  since 
in  some  cases  the  degree  of  hydration  decreases  after 
6  or  9  hours.  Mucilage  formation  is  markedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  temperature,  dissolved  salts  and  dry- 
ing. The  importance  of  colloid  chemistry  is  empha- 
sized. -J.L.P. 

K-7  Studies  on  Mechanical  Paper  Technology.  F. 
Bohroff.  Bumazhnaia  Promyshlenost,  1.  No.  1,  7  24 
(July  &  Aug.  1922;.  It  is  shown  luatliematically  that 
the  following  expression  can  be  derived  for  the  heating 
of  fibers : 

^^  -*-  max  .*-  0 
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m 
p,,  ^initial  surface:  F^ax  ^  s"i"faee  of  material  after 
complete  reduction  (either  beating  to  smallest  paricles 
or  to  maximum  development  of  surface")  at  the  end  of 

A 
time  T.    Equation  between  —  and  enei-gy  spent  is  also 

m 
given.      The     remainder     of     the     article     is     purely 
theoretical.  -M.C. 

K-7  Device  for  Measuring  the  Degree  of  Beating. 
F.  R.  Poller.  Ger.  Patent  366.  129.  .Papierfabr.  21.  29 
(Jan.  14.  1923).  Similar  to  the  one  described  bv  Skark 
in  Paper  Tr.  Jr.  Page  .53.  Nov.  23.  1922.-J.L.p! 

K-7  Parchementizing  Paper  and  the  Reaction  of 
Mordants.  J.  E.  Minor.  Science  .)3.  25  (1921)  ;  Chem. 
Abs.  16.  4345  (Dec.  10.  1922  i.  The  woi-k  of  Schwalbe 
and  Becker  confirms  theories  of  the  author  as  to  the 
reactions  which  occur  in  tlie  decomposition  of  cellulose 
during  beating  (see  Minor,  P.P.M.C,  19,  742,  July  14, 
1921.)  The  hydroysis  of  cellulose  forms  dextrins 
which  are  mucilaginous,  soluble  in  water  and  easily  re- 
duce Fehling's  solution.  These  dextrins  are  read'ly 
absorbed  by  pure  cellulose,  this  constituting  the  re- 
acting, insoluble  colloidal  hydrocellulose  and  in  this 
position  they  catalyze  further  cellulose  hydrolysis. 
Complete  hydrolysis  leaves  only  soluble  dextrins  or 
sugars.  For  a  mucilaginous  accumulation  such  as  is 
desired  for  making  parchment  paper,  the  velocity  of 
the  initial  reaction  must  be  catalyzed,  either  by  the 
hemicelluloses  of  wood  incrustation  or  by  an  acid 
treatment  of  the  pulp  prior  to  beating.  Acid  treatment 
reduces  the  time  required  to  beat  to  mucilage  to  from 
one-half  to  one  tenth  of  the  original  time  required,  and 
increases  the  strength  of  the  paper  made  from  it.  Pulp 
mucilage  has  a  greater  power  of  splitting  salts  and 
absorbing  metal  ions  than  has  cellulose  and  assists  in 
holding  size,  .dye,  coating,  etc.  Metal  impregnation 
weakens  the  strength  of  the  paper.-A.P.-C. 


K-7  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Measuring  the 
Degree  of  Beating  in  Paper-stuff  Hollanders,  (ierman 
Patent  357,719.  F.  Mueller.  July  5.  1921.  The  weights, 
acting  on  the  knife  roll  and  the  other  forces  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  weights 
which  act  on  the  movable  roll  bearings.  In  this  manner 
the  knife  roll  is  loaded  with  weight  tlian  can  be  ac- 
curately determined,  so  that  the  actual  force  which  is 
being  exerted  between  the  knives  and  the  bottom  i)liite 
may  be  read  off  at  any  time  and  may  l)e  Md.jusled  at 
whatever  point  may  be  desirable. -I. G. 

Sizing 

K-10  Degree  of  Dissociation  and  Unsaponifiable 
Matter  in  Rosin  Size.  A.  Ilaug.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr., 
54.  25-27  (Jan.  6,  1923);  243-245  (Jan.  27,  1923).  A 
continuation  of  the  article  in  the  same  magazine.  53, 
3935-3938  (Nov.  4.  1922).  Sodium  resinate,  when  high- 
ly diluted  with  distilled  water,  undergoes  hydrolysis 
which  is  apjiroximately  100  per  cent.  With  city  water, 
sodium  resinate  yields  a  precipitate  becoming  larger 
on  dilution.  Rosin  milk,  containing  20  per  cent  un- 
saponifiable matter,  was  not  as  highly  dissociated  and 
gave  an  emulsion  with  larger  particles.  Unsaponifiable 
matter  brought  about  an  easier  flocculation.  The 
presence  of  free  ro.sin  in  a  size  solution  containing 
sodium  resinate  and  distilled  water  produced  no 
decided  increase  in  dissociation  upon  dilution.  Beyond 
a  definite  point  the  dissociation  dropped.  The  emul- 
sion was  fine.  The  presence  of  unsaponifiable  matter 
resvdted  in  coarse  emulsions;  this  happened  in  all  the 
tests.  An  actual  sizing  experiment,  with  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  unsaponifiable  matter  in  the  rosin  size,  showed 
that  unsaponifiable  matter  had  no  effect  on  the  sizing. 
The  saponification  number  is  not  recommended  as  the 
test  by  which  rosin  should  be  judged  as  to  its  sizing 
quality ;  rather,  the  color  should  be  u.sed  as  the  qualitv 
test. -J.L.P. 

K-10  Sizing  of  Paper.  Ger  patent  No.  359.406.  H.  T. 
Boehme  March  25.  1917.  This  patent  is  concerned  with 
a  process  of  sizing  paper  with  ozocerite  emulsions. 
These  emulsions  contain  either  in  part  or  in  Avhole 
crude  ozocerite.  The  crude  wax  does  not  emulsify 
easily,  but  it  is  more  suitable  for  sizing  paper  than  re- 
fined ozocerite.  The  process  consists  in  treating  600 
kilograms  of  the  crude  wax  in  an  autoclave  with  45  to 
200  kilograms  of  caustic  soda  solution  at  36  degrees  Be. 
After  the  volume  within  the  vessel  has  reached  1,000 
liters,  the  cover  is  closed  and  the  contents  are  heated 
for  5  to  10  hours  under  a  pressure  of  5  to  7  atmospheres. 
The  heating  is  continued  until  a  test  sample  of  the 
ozocerite  wax  will  emulsify  perfectly  with  yater.  At 
this  point  the  wax  is  ready  for  use.  About  400  kilo- 
grams of  the  wax  are  dissolved  in  600  liters  of  hot 
water.  The  milk  size  which  is  obtained  in  this  manner, 
is  used  in  the  sizing  of  paper  in  the  proportion  of  20 
to  30  liters  per  100  kilograms  of  paper  stuff.  The 
sizing  is  accomplished  in  the  hollander;  complete  pre- 
cipitation is  secured  by  the  use  of  .sulphate  of  alumina, 
bisulphate,  dilute  sirlphuric  acid.  etc.  The  results  are 
excellent. -I.G. 
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I'lilt'ss  rain  nr  thaw  comes  before  the  twentieth  of 
the  month  the  Abitibi  piili)  and  paper  mills  may  have 
to  close  down  owing  to  lack  of  power.  For  well  over 
a  month  the  mill  has  been  run  less  than  half  full  cap- 
acity to  conserve  water  so  as  to  keep  the  mill  running 
through  till  the  break-up.  Now,  with  the  heavy  frosts 
anil  no  thaw  the  water  in  the  whole  north  is  getting 
very  scarce.  It  is  stated  that  every  plant  in  the  north 
is  suffering.  Although  there  was  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture on  April  3rd  it  is  not  thought  there  will  be  a  run- 
off till  the  fifteenth  at  least.  If  it  is  delayed  later  than 
the  twentieth  the  situation  will  be  serious. 

E.  S.  Munroe,  Vice-President  of  the  Wilson-Munroe 
Co.,  Limited,  paper  dealers,  Toronto,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Association,  lias  returned 
from  a  couple  of  months  spent  at  St.  Petersburg,  Flo- 
rida. On  his  way  back  Mr.  Munroe  dropped  off  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
Richmond  Paper  Company,  whose  mills  he  inspected. 

Georges  Warburton,  formerly  with  Cameron  & 
Fraser,  paper  jobbers.  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  A.  White  Paper  Company,  Bay  Street, 
Toronto. 

C.  Nelson  Gain,  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Company, 
and  A.  P.  Costigane,  secretary  of  the  Ontario  Pulp 
and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association,  Toronto,  were 
in  Montreal  last  week  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association. 

The  consumption  of  power  by  Port  Arthur  indus- 
tries from  the  Cameron  Falls  development  was  in- 
creased on  April  4tli  by  1,000  horsepower  which  was 
turned  into  the  jilant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Fjimited.  The  mills  now^  operate  under  a  load  of  ap- 
])rnximately  3,000  hor.sepower. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Ontario  Gazette  contains 
tlie  announcement  that  the  Hammermill  Paper  Com- 
pany, created  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
licensed  to  operate  in  Ontario,  using  capital  not  to 
exceed  .1;500.000. 

In  the  Ontario  Legislature  last  week  D.  M.  Hogarth, 
Conservative  member  for  Port  Arthur,  introduced  for 
fir.st  reading  a  measure  "to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  located  within  the  city  limits  of  Port 
Artliur  to  the  municiiiality  of  Shuniah."  The  bill 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  transfer  to  the  adjoining 
municipality  of  Shuniah  of  a  Port  Arthur  industrial 
site,  which  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
are  .said  to  have  declared  was  acceptable.  The  At- 
torney-General inferred  the  move  to  mean  the  bonusing 
of  the  industry  to  locate  elsewhere  than  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam ;\lission  site,  but  Mr.  Hogarth  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  of  a  bonus  nature  involved.  The  com- 
pany would  simply  pay  Shuniah  taxation,  at  the  same 
time  utilizing  Port  Arthur  utilities  while  taking  10,000 
horsepower  from  the  Nipigon  power  development.  The 
bill  will  go  before  the  committee  to  be  fought  out. 
The   Buntin    Reid    Company,    Limited,    the    Toronto 


paper  jobbing  house  which  was  recently  taken  over 
by  John  Martin,  of  Winnipeg,  and  associates,  has  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  Ontario  Government.  The 
charter  is  a  wide  one  and  empowers  the  company  to 
engage  in  paper  jobbing  as  well  as  lithographing, 
printing  and  paper  manufacture.  The  capital  stock  is 
placed  at  ^300,000. 

With  power  to  engage  in  a  general  lumber  and  pulp 
and  i)aper  manufacturing  business  A.  E.  Carter,  Lim- 
ited, has  been  granted  Ontario  incorporation,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Frances,  Ont.  The  authorized 
capital  is  $40,000  and  the  provisional  directors  are  A. 
E.  Carter,  E.  J.  Carter  and  Hugh  A.  Tibbetts. 

Guy  Durgin,  technical  assistant  to  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  in  Toronto  for  a  few 
days  last  week  on  company  business. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Lumber  Company  of  Quebec  City 
are  installing  a  Canadian  Barking  Drum  at  their  plant 
at  Amqui,  Que.  The  Hawk  Lake  Lumber  Company 
of  Monteith,  Ont.,  are  also  installing  a  similar  drum 
at  Mile  45,  west  of  Cochrane  on  the  Transcontinental 
Railway.  Both  of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the 
pulpwood  business. 

Maintaining  that  a  strong  agitation  has  been  carried 
on  in  Australia  to  keep  Canadian  goods  out  of  that 
country,  and  that  it  has  been  aided  by  British  man- 
ufacturers, Howard  Smith,  head  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Company,  Montreal,  and  First  Vice-President  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  combined  interest  before  a  represen- 
tative gathering  of  manufacturers  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  on  the  evening  of  April  4,  lie  is 
deeply  imliued  wath  the  idea  that  Canadian  exporters 
who  want  to  get  a  good  share  of  business  in  foreign 
markets,  must  combine  and  go  after  it.  Dealing  with 
paper  as  one  commodity,  which,  during  the  war  was 
shipped  from  Canada  and  placed  in  Australia  at  a 
lower  rate  than  German  and  other  competitors,  he  said 
that  now  the  Government  of  Australia  had  placed  a 
duty  of  $3  a  ton  on  paper  exported  from  this  country, 
giving  British  manufacturers  the  preference.  Mr. 
Smith  advised  an  aggressive  and  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  Canadians  to  capture  their  share  of  the 
world's  markets. 

.1,  R.  Booth,  founder  of  the  J,  R.  Booth  Co.,  Limited, 
lumber  and  paper  mills,  and  builder  of  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railway,  celebrated  his  ninety-sixth  birthday 
on  April  .'ith  and  followed  his  regular  habit  in  Ottawa 
of  attending  his  office  and  sujiervising  work  at  his 
large  plant.  Following  a  custom  established  some 
years  ago.  his  employees  presented  him  with  a  basket 
of  96  choice  r-oses.  The  veteran  lumber  king  has  been 
enjoying  good  health  and  visits  his  mills  nearlj^  every 
day.  He  was  born  in  Waterloo.  Que.,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Ottawa  since  1857. 

Details  of  Government  proposals  in  the  matter  of 
leasing  the  Gull  River  area  in  the  Nipigon  Forest  Re- 
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serve  to  the  Fort  William  Paper  Company  have  been 
asked  for  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  by  H.  S.  Cooper, 
Liberal  member  for  Northwest  Toronto.  After  asking 
for  full  information,  and  whether  the  sale  will  be  made 
privately  or  publicly  the  member  asks  if  the  interests 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  the  matter  of 
tie  timber  have  been  considered ;  if  the  Government 
is  aware  that  the  concern  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  so  on.  He  en- 
quires if  the  Government  is  aware  that  tlie  natural 
manufacturing  point  for  Gull  River  pulpwood  is  not 
at  that  concern's  Fort  William  plant  and  he  wants  to 
know  what  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  smaller 
operators  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district. 

Capt.  Thomas  Ganley,  Commodore  of  the  tug  fleet 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  navigators  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
was  a  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

George  Winlow,  of  the  Lincoln  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, was  a  business  visitor  in  Ottawa  and  Montreal 
last  week. 

Robert  S.  Crump  President  of  the  Standard  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.,  called  on  the 
Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

The  Allan  Paper  Company,  Limited,  wholesale  paper 
jobbers,  are  carrying  out  some  improvements  to 
their  warehouse  on  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto.  The  base- 
ment is  being  fitted  up  for  the  storage  of  heavy  stock 
and  a  street  entrance  to  it  is  being  constructed.  About 
3,000  additional  square  feet  of  space  will  be  added. 

A  number  of  the  big  Toronto  paper  jobbing  houses 
have  just  issued  new  price  lists  as  of  March  1st.,  show- 
ing increased  prices  in  some  lines,  notably  boards  and 
bristols,  and  a  raise,  in  comparison  with  former  price 
lists  in  the  lower  grades  of  bonds. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of 
Capt.  .).  W.  Pauline  to  Miss  Johonson.  Toronto.  The 
groom  is  a  brother  of  George  W.  Pauline,  assistant 
managing  director  of  the  Ritchie  Ramsay  Company, 
paper  manufactui'ers,  Toronto. 

0.  A.  Porrit,  general  manager  of  the  Belleville  Paper 
Company  at  Belleville,  Out.,  was  a  business  visitor  in 
Toronto  last  week.  Recent  improvements  in  the  plant 
of  the  Belleville  Paper  Company  which  have  now  been 
completed  give  the  company  an  output  of  ten  tons  of 
straw  board  per  daj-  and  Mr.  Porrit  says  the  product 
is  finding  a  ready  sale. 

W.  J.  Finlay  of  the  Strathcona  Paper  Company, 
Strathcona,  Ont.,  who  was  in  Toronto  last  week  on 
business,  says  his  company  have  considerable  orders 
ahead  and  that  business  geueralh'  is  keeping  up  well. 

A.  A.  Cullen  of  Miller  Brothers  Company,  Glen 
ililler,  Ont.,  spent  several  days  last  week  calling  on 
the  Western  Ontario  paper  trade. 

R.  A.  Mclnnis,  general  manager  of  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  has  just  returned  to  his  duties 
after  an  illness  of  three  months.  To  signalize  the  event 
the  people  of  L-oquois  Falls  Ont.,  turned  out  en  masse 
to  a  public  banquet  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  town's  leading  citizens.  In  his  speech 
iL'.  Mclnnes  said  that  the  Abitibi  Company  was  natur- 
ally organized  as  all  other  businesses  are.  for  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  making  money,  but  it  had  not  at- 
tempted to  achieve  financial  success  by  slave-driving 
methods,  or  by  trj-ing  to  exploit  its  workers. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company,  Limited,  have 
removed  from  the  Sun  Life  Building  to  the  Canada 
Cement  Building,  Montreal. 


A  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  planned  at  Fort  Alex- 
ander and  scheduled  to  commence  operation  in  the 
Spring  of  1924. 

The  technical  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  has  been  invited  to  hold  their  sum 
mer  meeting  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  about 
the  middle  of  July  by  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Limited  at  Port  Arthur  and  by  the  Fort  William  Paper 
Company  at  Fort  William.  Tentative  plans  have  been 
made  to  take  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  members 
by  vote  in  June,  and  circulars  giving  details  are  being 
sent  out  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 
The  trip  will  be  by  boat  and  the  meeting  of  the  .section 
will  be  held  during  the  trip.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gram ,from  the  technical  and  entertainment  points,  is 
assured. 


WHAT  A  GRINDER  MAN  SAYS  OF  STUDY 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  large  manufacturing  companies  will  insist  on 
their  employees  taking  some  course  of  study  covering 
the  work  of  that  department  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Last  October,  when  the  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Company,  presented  at  an  open  meeting  a  most 
liberal  proposition  to  all  of  its  employees,  desiring  to 
take  anyone  of  several  courses  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Extension  Division,  I  recognized  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  my  practical  knowledge  of  pulp 
making,  the  theory,  realizing  that  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  me  in  my  work. 

I  want  to  say  that,  thanks  to  Prof.  Jackson,  who  has 
been  with  us  each  meeting  night,  and  has  made  the 
subject  matter  so  clear  and  presented  it  in  such  an  in- 
teresting way,  that  "going  to  school"  again  has  been 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  my  life  this  winter.  It  has 
brought  out  one  thing  very  clearly  to  my  mind,  a  man 
may  be  well  up  in  his  work  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  but  he  must  dabble  in  the  theory  just  enough  to 
get  started.  Then  he  gets  interested,  then  he  wants 
more  of  it  and  shortly  he  realizes  that  there  is  much 
more  to  his  work  than  he  dreamed  of,  as  just  a  prac- 
tical paper  man.  — A.  J.  Dudley,  Nekoosa-Edwardu 
Paper  Co. 


THE  MAN  WHO  GETS  PROMOTED 

The  ordinary  fellow  does  an  ordinary  task, 

He's  mighty  fond  of  "good  enough"  and  lets  it  go  at 
that  ; 

But  the  chap  who  gets  promoted,  or  the  raise  he  doesn't 
ask. 

Has  just  a  little   something  more  than  hair  beneath 
his  hat. 

The  ordinary  fellow  lives  an  ordinary  day. 

With  the  ordinary  fellow  he  is  anxious   to   be   quit ; 
But   the    chap   who  draws  attention   and   the  larger 
weekly  pay 
Has  a  vision  for  the  future,  and  is  working  hard  for 
it. 

The  ordinary  fellow  does  precisely  as  he's  told, 

But  someone  has  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  and  how  and 

when  ; 

But  the  chap  who  gets  promoted  fills  the  job  he  has  to 

hold 

With  just  a  little  something  more  than  ordinary  men. 

—By  Edgar  A.  Guest,  Labor  World. 
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Testifying  last  week  before  the  .Senate  special  eom- 
mittee  on  reforestation.  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley.  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  asserted  that  a  tim- 
ber famine  already  has  begun  in  the  United  States  and 
will  become  worse  before  it  can  get  better.  Saying 
that  liis  views  were  not  generally  shared  by  lumber- 
men, Col.  Greeley  took  the  ground  that  reforestation 
IS  largely  a  matter  of  private  ownership  and  business. 
provided  th(?  state  gave  adequate  protection  against 
fire  and  a  system  of  taxation  adapted  to  the  neces- 
sary long  period  of  tree  growing.  Many  lumbermen, 
he  "said,  believe  that  private  capital  will  not  generally 
undertake  reforestation  because  of  the  long  wait  ne- 
cessary before  returns  and  be  realized.  Col.  Greeley 
said  that  the  total  merchantable  timber  is  2,200,000,- 
000  board  feet  and  that  the  ratio  of  depletion  to  re- 
growth  is  about  four  to  one.  Theoretically,  without 
change  in  present  conditions  of  regrowth  and  deple- 
tion, American  forests  will  be  exhausted  in  thirty  to 
forty  years  While  the  actual  amount  of  standing 
timbed  is  still  large,  though  about  1,500,000,000.000 
below  what  it  should  be  to  balance  depletion  and  new 
m-owth.  Col.  Greeley  maintained  that  in  effect  the 
principal  lumber  using  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
suffering  from  timber  famine  resulting  from  the  high 
freight  rates  caused  by  the  long  distances  of  the  re- 
maining forests  from  the  consuming  centers. 

George  A.  Galliver  has  resigned  as  president  of  tlic 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  and  from  the  Board 
of  directors,  S.  L.  WlUson,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  has  been  designated  acting  president  in  view 
of  Mi\  Galliver's  resignation,  ilr.  Willson  will  prob- 
ably be  elected  president  of  the  company  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  April  2-4. 

The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear Manufacturers  plans  the  standardization  of  paper 
boxes  used  by  members  for  packing  their  product. 
The  losses  incurred  by  the  hosiery  trade  through  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  paper  boxes,  it  is  said,  runs  into 
millions  of  dollars.  Large  sums  of  money  ahe  lost  an- 
nually by  knit  goods  manufacturers  because  of  the  lack 
of  standardization  of  yarn  cones. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  have  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  preferred  capital 
stock  of  the  company,  payable  April  16th,  to  preferred 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  April 
9th. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  New  York  City,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  held  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  last  week, 
elected  J.  Spencer  Smith  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  president 
for  the  ensuing  term.  Mr.  Smith  is  president  of  the 
lioard  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  vice-president  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  In  accepting  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Smith  declared  that  the  Canadian  Society  symbolized 
in  its  membership  "the  hope  and  promise  that  as  long 
as  we  remain  true  to  our  ideals  we  will  be  a  sign  unto 
the  world  that  the  English  speaking  peoples  will  dwell 
in  harmony  with  each  other." 

According  to  a  recent  consular  report,  a  German  ar- 


chitect of  Ileimstedt.  State  of  Brunswick,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  durable,  practical  furniture 
made  of  pa.steboard.  So  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  achievement  by  the  State  of  Brvmswick  that  it 
has  given  the  inventor  special  concessions  in  a  lease 
of  a  part  of  its  former  crown  lands,  where  he  is  now 
preparing  to  erect  a  factory.  Heimstedt  experts 
declare  the  furniture  will  meet  every  requirement. 

The  new  Sterling  Chemistry  Laboratory  was  dedi- 
cated by  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  on  April  4th.  It 
will  represent  an  investment  of  $2,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  bequest  of  John  W.  Sterling. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Forest  Extension  Service 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse University,  the  prodigality  in  the  use  of  forest 
lands  by  Americans  and  their  wasteful  practices  in 
this  regard  are  pointedlj-  shown  by  comparisons  with 
forest  husbandry  as  practised  in  other  countries  having 
vei-y  much  smaller  wooded  areas,  notably  Sweden,  Ger- 
many and  France.  In  waste  land  areas  where  trees 
once  grew,  but  on  which  nothing  now  grows,  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  bulletin,  leads  the  world 
by  a  disgracefully  large  margin.  This  area  represents 
moi'e  territory  than  the  combined  forest  lands  of  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal.  Another  vast  acreage  of 
semi-devastated  forest  land  has  been  cut  over  and  is 
producing  only  one-fourth  of  the  forests  it  should 
grow,  says  the  college.  This  region  is  almost  as  large 
as  all  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  These  vast 
tracts  are  being  inci-eased  annually  by  three  or  four 
million  acres.  Much  of  this  is  taken  from  the  virgin 
forests  and  will  last  no  more  than  twenty-five  years 
at  the  present  rate  of  cutting.  The  United  States  leads 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  forest  fires  with  a  total 
of  30.000  annually.  Every  twelve  months  during  the 
five  .yeai-s  ending  in  1920  approximately  9,000,000 
acres  were  burned  at  an  average  estimated  loss  of 
$85,000,000. 

The  Rudolph  Paper  Company  of  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  which  manufactures  waxed  paper  for  food  wrap- 
pers, is  planning  an  expansion  which  will  enable  it 
to  double  its  out]mt.  Mr.  Rudolph,  the  president  of 
this  concern,  sees  in  the  future  of  the  waxed  paper  in- 
dustry a  great  opportunity  for  business  development. 
He  says :  '  'The  slogan  of  the  hour  in  the  food  industry 
is  'sanitation.'  It  is  not  a  fad,  it  is  a  permanent  ne- 
cessity. Waxed  paper  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  in  providing  that  sanitation.  The  continued  de- 
mand for  it  is  assured.  That  is  why  the  waxed  paper 
industry  is  to-day  an  industry  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity." 

Fifty-five  forest  plantations  of  10,000  trees  each 
will  be  made  this  Spring  in  every  county  in  New  York 
State  having  idle  in  lands  suited  to  reforestation,  says 
Conservation  Commissioner  ]\IacDonald,  who.  as  part 
of  an  intensive  campaign  of  education  being  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  State's  reforesting  movement, 
has  compiled  information  on  all  forest  plantations 
made  in  the  State  since  1908,  showing  when,  where 
and  by  whom  every  plantation  was  made,  together 
with  the  number  and  varieties  of  the  trees. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Mdiitival.  April  10. — There  is  little  or  ii<i  cluiiit'-i'  in 
the  Ideal  ])ai>er  trade  eonditioris.  Hiisiiiess  is  moder- 
ately {roiid,  idtlioiigh  generally  si)eakin<r  orders  are  not 
of  lai'g:e  volnine.  The  oiieiiinj>-  of  navitrat  ion  is  not  far 
off,  anil  when  this  oceurs  there  will  pi-ohalily  he  a  lit- 
tle more  activity.  The  ocean  and  lake  business  means 
a  great  deal  to  Montreal,  and  its  inauguration  gives  an 
iiniietus  to  all  classes  of  trade.  The  indications  are  in 
the  direction  of  a  very  busy  season,  both  as  to  the  pas- 
senger and  commercial  departments. 

The  mills  are  fairly  bus>-,  with  ordei-s  keeping  up  iu 
a  very  satisfactorj-  manner.  Although  no  decision  has 
yet  been  made  as  to  the  prices  of  book  and  writing 
paper's  an  advance  may  be  looked  for  at  an  early  date. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  as  good  as  ever.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Dawe,  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Company, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  month's  trip  to  the 
States,  reports  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  that  de- 
mand keeping  up.  The  return  of  the  imports  into  the 
States  shows  the  commanding  position  of  Canada  in 
supplying  to  the  States.  The  return  for  December 
completes  last  year's  figures.  In  December  the  total 
imported  was  98,494  tons,  as  against  79,G:37  tons  in 
1921,  and  of  that  Canada  supplied  50,640  and  62.945 
tons  in  1922  and  1921  respectively.  For  the  .year  the 
imports  were  1,029,266  tons  comj)ared  with  791,978 
tons.  Canada's  share  was,  in  1922,  896,312  tons  and  in 
1921,  656,204  tons,  while  Europe  sent  182,954  tons  in 
1922  and  135.774  tons  in  1921.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  that  the  imjiorts 
of  Eurojiean  newsprints  into  the  States  iu  1922  were 
higher  than  was  expected,  due  to  heavy  receipts  iu 
the  last  three  months.  Imports  from  ("anada  increased 
over  1921,  240,180  tons  or  36  per  cent.  The  consump- 
tion in  1922  was  put  at  2,440,624  tons :  imjjorts  there- 
fore represented  42  per  cent  of  the  total  eonsumpticn. 

In  bonds,  ledgers  and  writings  there  is  a  steady  le- 
mand;  tissues  and  toilets  maintain  their  activity  and 
boxboards  are  selling  very  well,  this  being  the  season 
when  there  is  usually  a  strong  call  for  boxes.  The  pa- 
per stock  department  is  very  firm,  with  rags  scarce 
and  waste  paper  moving  freely.  The  roofing  felt  mills 
are  busy,  and  have  a  very  large  number  of  orders  in 
hand. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  pulp  market  re- 
lates to  the  Swedish  lock-out.  The  ti'ouhle  is  now  be- 
ing adjusted,  according  to  the  following  telegram  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  from 
Stockholm.  "Agreement  made  in  the  sawmill  conflict 
fully  expected  to  be  ratified  April  second,  after  which 
twenty-four  thousand  men  will  return  to  work.  An- 
other arbitration  plan  for  wood  pulp  conflict  will  be 
submitted  April  fifth,  with  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess." Bleached  sulphite  is  still  in  active  request, 
with  prices  at  from  $90  to  $100.  Stocks  on  hand  are 
low.  Groundwood  is  weaker,  the  better  water  powers 
affording  facilities  to  greater  production.  During  Fe- 
bruary Canada  produced  71 ,356  tons,  as  compared  with 
64,346  tons  in  February   last  year.  M'hile   during  the 


first  two  months  of  the  year  the  total  was  148,762  tons 
as  against  137,674  tons  in  1922.  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary the  stocks  were  lower  than  for  a  eonsidei'able  per- 
iod. The  figures  are  302,284  tons,  a  decrease  of  5,000 
tons  during  the  month.  At  the  end  of  February  1922, 
the  stocks  were  68,898  tons.  It  is  pointed  out  that  at 
the  end  of  February  last  a  good  proportion  of  the  Cana- 
('ian  stocks  was  held  for  the  use  of  the  mill  and  some 
of  it  is  sold  for  future  delivery,  so  that  tlie  stocks  for 
sale  are  not  very  large.  Of  the  45,356  tons  exjjortcd 
this  year,  32,232  tons  went  to  the  United  States  and 
the  other  13,124  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  available  stocks  of  pulpwood  for  sale  in  the 
Provinces  are  reported  to  be  low.  Prices  are  stronger, 
.$14  to  $15  f.  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  for  peeled  wood. 


TORONTO  MARKET  NE"WS 

General  pulp  and  paper  trade  conditions  in  Ontario 
continue  to  show  a  healthy  trend  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  April  has  opened  up  rather  dull  in  the 
jobbing  end  of  the  business.  While  it  is  expected  that 
trade  will  develoj)  during  the  month,  it  is  the  test- 
imony of  most  of  the  wholesale  paper  merchants  in 
Toronto  that  orders  just  now  are  coming  in  slowly  and 
individually  small  in  bulk.  Xo  reason  is  assigned  for 
the  falling  off,  other  than  the  extremely  backward 
tendency  of  Spring,  the  buying  public  not  having  re- 
covered from  the  severity  of  the  weather  as  yet.  On 
the  other  hand  the  mills  for  the  most  part  are  fairly 
busy  and  production  in  most  lines  keeps  up  and  is 
being  absorbed.  One  explanation  of  the  satisfactory 
volume  of  business  being  done  by  the  paper  manufac- 
turers is  that  many  jobbers  placed  rather  exten.sive 
orders  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  higher  prices  ap- 
peared to  be  impending  and  these  have  and  are  still 
furnishing  considerable  business  to  the  manufacturers. 
Then,  also,  the  paper  converters  are  quite  busy  and  are 
using  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  blank  books,  stationery  etc.  The  printing  trade 
continues  quiet  and  at  the  best  spotty,  although  an  im- 
provement is  predicted  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
by  which  time  it  is  also  expected  that  the  paper  job- 
l)ing  trade  will  be  in  normal  swing  again. 

PULP.  —  Groundwood  pulp  is  still  quoted  at  from 
$35.00  to  $42.00  and  whatever  surplus  there  is  ap- 
parently is  being  absorbed  fairly  well.  Most  of  the 
groundwood  is  made  by  the  northern  mills  and  the 
weather  has  not  affected  the  water  as  yet.  Both 
buyers  and  sellers  are  looking  for  lower  prices  when 
the  free  flow  of  water  commences.  The  sulphite  mar- 
ket is  reported  as  fairly  firm  with  bleached  sulphite 
quoted  at  from  .$85.00  to  $90.00  and  unbleached  at 
from  $55.00  to  $75.00.     Sulphate  is  quoted  at  $65  00 

TISSUES  AXD  TOILETS.  —  Manufacturing  con- 
ditions are  satisfactory  and  mills  are  running  full  al- 
though buying  generally  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  cau- 
tious. Prices  remain  firm  and  mills  report  that  they 
are  disposing  of  their  products  although  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  their  best  in  the  way  of  sales- 
manship. 
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WAX  PAPEK.  —  Light  weiglit  paper  manufacturers 
report  that  they  are  not  selling  the  wax  paper  makers 
anything  like  the  qTiantity  of  paper  they  have  been 
ilisposing  of  to  them  of  late  and  waxing  plants  report 
business  as  bein^'  only  fair,  with  a  rather  smaller  de- 
mand for  wax  jiaper  produets  duriiit<  the  past  week  or 
ten  days. 

WRAPPINti  I'Al'EK  AND  BAGS.  —  The  wrapping 
pai>er  trade  is  iiassing  through  a  quiet  period  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  i)aper  bags.  The  demand  for  these 
lines  has  fallen  off  eonsiderably  during  the  pa.st  two 
weeks  but  the  return  to  good  business  is  looked  for 
with  the  arrival  of  decent  spring  weather.  iManufac- 
turing  plants,  however,  report  fairly  active  conditions, 
most  "if  the  plants  running  steadily.  The  demand  for 
kraft  keei)s  up  and  there  is  a  particularly  good  busi- 
ness doing  in  flour  sacks. 

COATED  PAPER.  —  Coated  paper  mills  are  still 
under  the  handicap  of  having  to  pay  extremely  high 
prices  for  their  raw  material.  The  casein  market  is 
still  verv  high,  that  article  now  being  quoted  at  from 
)li21.00  to  $23.00,  c.i.f.  New  York  and  Boston.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  coated  stock  and  the  mills  are  run- 
ning fairly  full.  One  manufacturer  stated  that  casein 
plants  we're  now  offering  their  product  for  delivery 
June  to  December,  which  indicates  that  the  supply  is 
easing  up  a  bit  after  a  considerat)le  period  of  market 
shortage. 

BOOK  AND  \VHITlX(i  PAPERS.  —  The  book  mills, 
jmrticiilarly,  are  busy  and  are  running  full,  with  orders 
booked  ahead  for  a  couple  of  months,  while  writing 
and  bond  paper  mills  arc  only  fairly  busy  with  a  slight 
falling  off  in  production.  Trade  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, in  these  lines,  is  quite  satisfactory,  although  some 
of  the  mills  are  not  quite  so  busy  as  previously. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.—  The  rag  market  on 
the  whole  shows  a  strong  tendency  and  there  is  a 
firm  trend  to  the  lower  grades  of  old  paper  stocks. 
Supplies  for  the  most  part  are  limited  in  a  number 
of  lines.  Roofing  rags  are  particularly  strong  and 
the  demand  is  good.-  No.  1  hard  white  shavings 
are  quoted  at  $3.75  to  $4.00;  No.  1  soft  white  shirt 
shavings,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  heavy  books  and  magazines 
and  ledgers  and  writings,  unchanged;  newspapers, 
$1.40;  No.  1  mixed  papers,  $1.20;  No.  1  miscellaneous, 
$l'l.').'    in  the  rag  department  prices  are  unchanged. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  April  7  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
There  is  a  little  lull  in  demand  for  some  kinds  of 
paper  reported,  yet  the  movement  of  supplies  from 
mills  into  consuming  channels  shows  no  let  up.  If 
anything,  more  paper  is  being  shipped  out  by  manufac- 
turers at  present  than  at  anytime  during  the  period  of 
activity  enjoyed  by  the  paper  industry  in  the  past  few 
months,  as  mills  are  being  speeded  up  and  as  stock  is 
being  sent  to  consuming  centres  as  rapidly  as  it  be- 
comes available  for  shipment.  The  slowing  down  of 
demand  noted  in  some  quarters  is  but  a  natural  se- 
quence to  the  brisk  buying  of  the  past,  and  is  due 
presumably  to  the  fact  that  consumers  have  covered 
their  major  requirements  for  a  while  and  consequently 
are  now  holding  back  in  further  buying  until  more  in 
need  of  paper. 

Paper  mills  are  sold  well  ahead.  Conservative  opin- 
ion is  that  the  average  manufacturer  in  the  States  haa 
sufficient  orders  on  file  to  keep  his  plant  operating  at 


close  to  full  cai)aeity  for  at  least  two  months;  many 
mills  have  orders  a  good  deal  further  ahead  than  tliis. 
There  is  therefore  no  lessening  of  the  movement  of 
supplies  from  producing  to  consuming  centres,  and  the 
market  is  eliaractei'i/.cd  by  all  the  elements  of  strength 
and  healthiness. 

That  paper  mills  in  the  States  are  working  at  a  fast 
pace  is  shown  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  on  the  industry  for  February,  which  shows  that 
although  total  production  of  paper  in  this  country  in 
that  month  was  somewhat  less  than  in  January  a 
greater  daily  output  was  reached  in  February  than  in 
the  preceding  month  when  the  number  of  wcu-king  days 
is  taken  into  consideration.  A  total  of  614.364  net 
tons  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  board  was  produced  by 
domestic  mills  in  February,  compared  with  664,537 
net  tons  in  January  last,  501,817  net  tons  in  February 
a  year  ago,  407,966  net  tons  in  February  two  years 
ago,  564,500  net  tons  in  February  three  years  ago,  415,- 
132  net  tons  in  Februai'.v  four  j-ears  ago,  453,187  net 
tons  in  February  five  years  ago,  and  an  average 
monthly  output  based  on  reports  covering  the  past 
five  years  of  480,263  net  tons.  These  figures  show 
that  February  iiroduction  of  paper  was  by  far  larger 
than  in  any  February  in  the  past,  and  was  no  less  than 
130,000  net  tons  in  excess  of  the  average  monthly  out- 
put for  the  past  five  years. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  that  February  had  but  22 
working  days  and  Januai-y  26  working  daj-s,  it  is 
found  from  the  Commission's  figures  that  an  average 
daily  output  of  about  27,000  net  tons  was  reached  in 
Februarj-,  against  25,000  net  tons  produced  each  day 
during  January,  thus  indicating  that  productive  ac- 
tivity continued  on  a  broad  scale  in  February  and  that 
mills  succeeded  in  turning  out  relatively  more  paper  in 
that  month  than  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  year. 

Mill  stocks  of  paper  increased  slightly  during  Feb- 
ruary. At  the  beginning  of  that  month  total  mill  stocks 
of  paper  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  253,966  net  tons, 
contrasted  with  262,734  net  tons  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  latter  tonnage  being  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  230,217  net  tons  carried  by  mills  over  the 
past  five  years. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  newsprint  emanating 
from  numerous  consuming  sources.  Publishers  are 
buying  freely,  and  the  movement  of  print  paper  both 
on  contract  and  to  transient  buyers  is  heavy.  Con- 
sumption is  running  large ;  there  has  been  no  decrease 
noted  since  the  pre-Easter  season,  judging  from  the 
New  York  newspapers,  which  are  printing  just  as  big 
issues  as  at  anytime  this  year  thus  far. 

The  fine  paper  market  is  steadily  assuming  a 
stronger  tone.  Demand  for  writing  papers  is  increas- 
ing at  a  consistent  pace,  and  manufacturers  are  con- 
stantly enlarging  their  output.  A  representative  bond 
paper  manufacturer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
fine  paper  mills  are  busier  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  in  more  than  two  years.  Prices  are  inclining  up- 
ward, and  frequently  revisions  to  higher  levels  are 
being  made  in  mill  quotations. 

Coarse  papers  are  in  good  demand  though  the  retail 
call  for  wrapping  and  tissue  has  eased  off  to  some  ex- 
tent of  late.  Quotations  are  well  maintained,  however, 
and  buyers  are  meeting  the  prices  named  without  seem- 
ing reluctance  on  such  supplies  as  they  want. 

The  board  situation  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Paper  box  makers  are 
purchasing  board   in  limited   fashion,   invariably  con- 
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fining:  their  orders  to  tonnage  directly  required,  and 
the  aargregate  movement  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  some- 
time ;i?o.  Moreover,  competition  among  mills  to  se- 
cure business  is  weakening  prices.  One  of  the  biggest 
producers  of  chip  board  in  the  country  was  reported 
quoting  plain  chip  at  $57.50  a  ton  delivered  New  York 
thi.s  week,  while  other  mills  asked  $60  for  this  kind' 
of  board.  An  unusual  feature  in  boards  is  that  news 
board  is  quoted  at  the  same  price  as  chip.  $60  per  ton 
New  V(irk  also  being  asked  for  this  description  of  box 
board. 

GROTTND  WOOD.  —  Some  reports  have  told  of  a 
strengthening  of  the  mai-ket  for  mechanical  pulp,  with 
consumers  evincing  increasing  buying  interest  and 
with  prices  inclining  upward.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  reports  of  a  rather  slow  demand  for- 
ground  wood,  and  some  low  quotations  have  been  men 
tioned.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  accurately  describe  the  market  situation.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  however,  that  buyers  are  operating  on  a 
reserved  scale,  that  they  are  absorbing  pulp  only  in 
tonnage  necessary  to  cover  their  direct  needs,  and  that 
in  at  least  certain  cases  they  are  getting  supplies  at 
attractively  low  prices. 

Canadian  grinders  are  reported  quoting  from  $35  a 
ton  upwards  f.o.b.  producing  points,  and  yet  it  is  said 
that  the  biilk  of  Canadian  ground  wood  being  sold  in 
the  ojjen  market  is  bringing  at  least  $37.50  at  pulp 
mills.  Domestic  manufacturers  continue  to  ask  around 
$42  a  ton  at  producing  plants,  and  spot  shipments  are 
reported  fetching  this  figure  freely. 

CHEMICAL  PL^LP.  —  Late  reports  by  cable  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  strike  in  the  Swedi.sh  pulp  mills  has 
been  jiractically  settled  and  that  the  lockout  will  be 
ended  within  a  very  short  time.  Definite  confirmation 
of  the  reopening  of  the  mills  is  as  yet  lacking,  but  it  is 
understood  an  agreement  between  the  manufacturers 
and  their  operatives  has  been  reached  and  all  that 
stands  between  the  resumption  of  production  of  Swe- 
dish pulp  is  the  presenting  of  this  agreement  to  the 
strikers  by  their  representatives  and  securing  their  per- 
mission to  sign  the  pact.  This  encouraging  news  has 
greatly  gratified  the  pulp  import  trade  in  New  York, 
and  it  is  believed  here  that  pulp  mills  in  the  Scandina- 
vian country  will  soon  be  humming  again  and  that  of- 
ferings of  pulp  from  Sweden  will  be  coming  forward 
as  usual. 

Quotations  on  Swedish  sulphite  and  kraft  pulps  are 
extremely  firm,  and  the  trend  continues  strongly  up- 
ward notwithstanding  that  prevailing  prices  are  far 
above  the  levels  of  only  a  comparatively  short  while 
ago.  Importers  in  New  York  are  quoting  3.35  and  3.40 
cents  a  pound  ex  dock  here  on  No.  1  unbleached  sul- 
phite, and  up  to  3.50  cents  is  asked  in  some  cases,  while 
Swedish  kraft  is  quoted  at  about  3.35  cents  on  the  dock. 
Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  priced  at  a  range  of  4.50 
to  5  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York,  depending  on 
the  grade,  and  foreign  easy  bleaching  sulphite  is  quoted 
at  3.50  cents.  Sentiment  in  the  trade  is  bullish,  and 
nearly  every  pulp  man  looks  for  higher  prices,  con- 
tending that  the  loss  of  production  in  Sweden  during 
the  past  three  months  can  only  serve  to  put  prices  up 
during  the  coming  spring. 

RAGS.  —  There  has  been  a  little  slowing  down  of 
demand  for  papermaldng  rags.  Prices  apparently  have 
not  been  disturbed ;  most  grades  are  quoted  firmly  on 
recent  high  levels,  yet  it  is  evident  some  consumers  are 
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absorbing  supplies  in  smaller  amounts,  presumably 
having  covered  their  needs  for  a  wliile  through  recent 
heaw  purchases.  This  applies  especially  to  roofing 
rags."  Pelt  paper  mills  seem  to  be  buying  foreign  rags 
fairly  freely  but  are  less  desirous  for  domestic  stock, 
hut  quotations  of  New  York  dealers  hold  at  around 
1.85  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  on  No.  1  roofing, 
and  l.Tu  cents  on  No.  2  packing.  New  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings  arc  firmly  quoted  at  13.75  to  14  cents  a  pouiul 
at  shipping  points,  and  other  grades  of  new  cuttings 
are  firm  and  proportionately  as  high  in  price  as  short 
cuttings.  Old  white  rags  are  in  good  demand  and  are 
quoted  at  stiff  rates,  and  old  blues  are  moderately 
active. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —  The  market  for  old  paper  con- 
tinues rather  easy.  High  qualities  arc  holding  their 
own  in  price  fairly  well  but  low  grades  arc  still  sliding 
in  value  and  are  now  on  lower  levels  than  have  pre- 
vailed in  a  long  time.  Those  grades  chiefly  used  by 
bo.x  board  mills  are  particularly  weak.  No.  1  mixed 
paper  has  declined  to  where  sales  at  90  cents  n  hun- 
dred pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  have  been  noted,  while 
folded  newspapers  are  selling  as  low  as  1.20  cents  a 
pound  at  shipping  points.  Common  mixed  paper  is 
down  to  65  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  heayy  magazines 
to  2.25  cents  a  pound,  overissue  newspapers  to  1.40 
cents  per  pound,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  to  2.20  cents, 
and  ledger  stock  to  2.65  cents.  Shavings  are  moder- 
ately steady  in  price.  Dealers  continue  to  ask  4.25 
cents  on  an  average  for  good  packing  of  hard  white 
shavings,  and  around  3.65  cents  per  i)ound  for  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Prices  of  old  ma- 
nila  rope  rule  steady  at  about  7  cents  per  pound  at 


dealers'  shipi)ing  jioints  for  domestic  manila  rope  in 
No.  1  conditions,  and  foreign  rope  is  reported  to  have 
sold  to  mills  at  this  figure  also  in  some  instances  though 
quotations  on  imported  rope  generally  are  around  6.75 
cents  or  slightly  less.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  old 
rope,  and  indications  are  no  excess  supply  exists.  Old 
bagging  is  quiet  excepting  for  occasional  sales  of  small 
tonnage.  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  quoted  by  dealers  at 
about  1.25  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  roof- 
ing bagging  at  1.10  cents. 


DEATH  OF  R.  F.  A.  RITCHIE 

Toronto,  Api'il  9.  —  Toronto  jiaper  circles  were 
shocked  yesterday  on  hearing  of  the  tleath  in  St. 
.John's.  Newfoundland,  of  F.  A.  Ritchie,  President  of 
Ritchie  and  Ramsay,  Limited,  proprietors  of  the  Rit- 
chie and  Ramsay  Coated  Paper  Mills  at  New  Toronto. 
The  body  reached  Toronto  today. 

The  late  Mr.  Ritchie  left  Toronto  some  weeks  ago  on 
a  trip  to  South  America  and  had  to  cut  his  visit  short 
071  account  of  illness.  He  was  taken  severely  ill  on 
the  boat  on  the  return  trip  and  on  reaching  St.  .lolin's 
he  was  unable  to  continue  his  journey.  Friends  were 
summoned  from  Toronto  and  were  with  him  at  the 
end. 

Deceased  was  widely  known  in  the  ]uilp  and  paper 
trade  in  Ontai'io  and  throughout  Canada  and  his  many 
friends  will   regret  his  demise. 


The  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  announce 
the  opening  of  an  office  at  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  in  charge  of- Mr.  Theodore. H.  Donlan,  tele- 
phone number  Vanderbilt  8265. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PAPER  MAKERS 

Till'  t'cill(i\\iii<^  liociks  will  111'  M'lit.  |ii-i'|i.ii(l.  mi  ri'ci'ipt 
of  priri'.  hy   llir   I'lilp  ^iiiil    l';i|>rr   M  :i  t;M/illi' ; 

Lockwood's  Directory  of  the  Paper  and  Allied 
Trades,  issued  aiiiiiially  in  September.  Contains  a 
lUrt'ftdi-y  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  classified  lists  of  pai)er  and  mill  jn-oducts. 
besides  addresses  of  pajjer  a!id  board  mei-eliants,  twine 
maniifacturers  and  wall  pajier  printers.  There  is  also 
a  useful  reference  list  of  watei-niai'ks  and  brand  iiami's. 
(Lociiwood  Trade  .Journal  Company.  10  Kast  liOtli 
Street,  New  York,  .^7.) 

Phillips'  Paper  Trade  Directory  of  the  World,  by  S. 
Charlt's  I'liillips.  Issued  yearly.  (S.  Charles  I'hillips 
&  Ciinipanw    17  Cinnnn  Street,  F.  C.  London.) 

The  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  by  Henry  P.  Stevens  (1907). 
(D.  Van  Nostrand  Com|)any.  S  Warren  Street.  New 
York,  $-4.) 

From  Paper  Mill  to  Pressroom,  by  William 
Wheelwrijiht  (1920).  i,Geor<;e  Bant  a  Publishin<; 
pany,  Menasiia.  Wis.,  .$2.) 

The  Recovery  and  Manixfacture  of  Waste  Paper,  by 
James  Straehauf  (if  I  hi'  Dmisiile  Paper  ( '(oniiauy.  Aber- 
deen, Scotland.  This  is  a  mo.st  useful  and  suggestive 
work  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  practical  paper 
makers.  (Spon  &  Chamberlain.  120  Liberty  Street. 
New  Y(irk,  .-|^4..")0.  i 

A  Text  Book  of  Papermaking,  by  G.  V.  Cross  and  E. 
J.  Bevan.  Fourth  edition,  containing  additional  mat- 
ter, and  in  part  rewritten  with  collaboration  of  J.  F. 
Briggs.  (Spon  &  Chambei'lain.  120  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  ^9.) 

The  Treatment  of  Paper  for  Special  Purposes,  by 
Louis  Edgar  Andes  (1907).  The  processes  of  nian- 
tifacture  for  a  variety  of  paper  products  are  oiUlined 
in  this  book  of  239  pages.  It  is  not  a  working  manual, 
though  it  contains  a  collection  of  formidas  and  fur- 
nishes for  parchment  and  greaseproof  papers,  as  well 
as  for  a  whole  series  of  novelty  papers.  (D.  Van  Nos- 
trand Company.  S  Warren  Street.  New  York,  .+3.) 

Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper,  in  five  volumes, 
edited  liy  .1.  .\.  Steiiheusiui.  N'liluines  I  and  I[  deal  with 
the  sciences  in  their  relation  to  tlie  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper.  (Issued  1921.)  Volume  III,  Prepara- 
tion and  Treatment  of  Wood  Pulp.  (Issued  1922.)  Vol- 
ume IV.  in  preparation.  (To  be  issued  1923.)  Prepa- 
ration of  rags  and  waste  ])apers ;  beating,  sizing  and 
coloring:  paper  machines.  Volume  V.  in  preparation. 
(To  be  issued  1923.)  ilanufaeture  of  paper  and  general 
mill  equipment.  (Technical  Association  of  the  Pnlp 
and  Paper  Industry,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York, 
$5  per  volume.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  pub- 
lishers.) 

Modern  Pulp  and  Paper  Making,  by  G.  S.  Withani. 
Sr.  (1920).  A  practical  American  treatise  which  gives 
particulars  of  every  jdiase  of  papermaking  from  the 
saw  mill  to  the  finishing  room.  (Chemical  Catalog 
Company.  170  iletropolitan  Tower,  New  York,  $6.) 


that  important  things  may  be  accom|)lished. 

7. — I'ailure  to  establish  the  habit   of  saving  money. 
Sheltou    ijooms  Bulletin. 


THE  SEVEN  MISTAKES  OF  LIFE 

1. — The  delusion  that  imlividual  aihancenient  is 
made  by  crushing  others  down. 

2. — The  tendency  to  worry  about  things  that  cannot 
be  changed  or  corrected. 

3. — Insisting  that  a  thing  is  impossible  becaitse  Ave 
ourselves  cannot  accomplish   it. 

4. — Attempting  to  compel  other  persons  to  believe 
and  live  as  we  do. 

5. — Neglect  in  developing  and  refining  the  mind  by 
not  acquiring  the  habit  of  reading  fine  literature. 

6. — Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial  preferences  in  order 


MR.  J.  R.  BOOTH  IS  96 

•1.  K.  Booth  (founder  of.).  K.  Booth.  litd.;tlu»  owner 
of  lumber  and  i)apei-  mills  and  foi-mer  railroad  l)uilder. 
on  April  .")th  celebrated  his  96th  birthday.  As  has  been 
his  custom  always,  he  spent  part  of  the  day  at  his  office 
and  supervised  works  around  the  plant. 


J.  R.  BOOTH 

His  employees  presented  him  with  a  basket  contain- 
ing 9(i  roses.  Mr.  Booth,  who  is  in  good  health,  was 
born  at  Waterloo.  Que.,  and  has  resided  in  Ottawa 
since  1857. 


TOO  MUCH  INTERFERENCE 

Hamilton.  April  5.  —  Addressing  the  executive 
council  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
who  were  the  guests  yesterday  of  the  Hamilton  mem- 
bers. C.  Howard  Smith,  first  vice-  president,  i\Ion- 
treal.  declared  that  Canadian  manufacturers  must  be 
given  a  freer  hand  with  less  Government  interference, 
if  the  manufacturers  were  to  do  their  share  in  building 
u])  Canada's  expoi-t  trade.  He  said  the  national  debt 
left  by  the  war  would  never  be  }>aid  off  by  the  export 
of  natural  resources  only ;  it  must  be  met  by  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods.  Germany  woidd  soon  return 
to  the  export  market. 

With  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were  com- 
petitors with  Canada  in  the  export  market.  Without 
more  population  Canada  could  not  well  increase  her 
exports.  InAustralia  he  had  found  no  free  traders, 
and  Australia  had  a  higher  standing  for  export  busi- 
ness than  Canada. 

Some  Canadians  viewed  with  alarm  any  new  assoc- 
iation combine  or  organization  for  marketing  goods, 
but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  market  goods  in  com- 
petition with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many without  more  trade  association.  British  ex- 
porters were  thoroughly  organized.  Canada's  raw  ma- 
terials were  l)eing  used  by  her  rivals  to  compete  with 
Canadian  manufacturers.  If  the  Goverment  would  do 
its  share,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would  undertake 
their  part. 
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necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  service. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Ball-Bearing 
Motors 


How  to  get  a  Rebate 
from  the  Power  Co. 


Installing  a  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  BALL  BEARING  MOTOR 
Is   just   like    getting    a    rebate   from    your    Power    Company! 

Definite  savings  come  immediately.  Greater  Efficiency — be- 
cause less  Friction.  Time  saving  Ball  Bearings  packed  in  grease 
no  periodic  oiling.  Solid  Metal  Rotor  Winding — no  dangerous 
Sparking,  Flashing  or  Hot  Spots.  The  Rigid  Cast  Frame 
means  freedom  from  loosening  Members  and  imperfect  Align- 
ment.     Double-wear  Starter   Finger-tips. 

No  other  motor  combines  these  saving   features. 
Prudent  executives  will  want  our  literature. 

The  Canadian 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  Co.  Limited 

Winnipeg' 
Vanconver 


Montreal 

Toronto 

St.  John 

Qnebec 

Ottawa 

Windaor 

Calgary 

Reglna 

Victoria 
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EDITORIAL 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONVENTION 

To  those  who  have  never  attended  the  annual  eon- 
ventioii  of  the  Anieriean  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
and  allied  orfrani/.ations,  a  word  of  introduction  may 
be  in  order.  While  the  American  Pul])  and  Paper  In- 
dustry is  a  unit  in  many  ways,  it  is  not  organized  in 
so  conii)aet  a  fashion  as  is  the  Canadian  industry.  The 
American  Paper  and  Pid|i  Association  is  the  cooi'dina- 
tion  of  a  number  of  independent  or<>;nii/,ations  built 
up  about  the  several  different  branches  of  the  industry. 
The  list,  on  another  page,  givinji-  the  new  officers 
elected  by  a  number  of  these  associated  bodies,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  industry  down 
there  is  organized.  Many  of  these  groups  have  their 
sectional  meetings  during  the  year  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  at  the  annual  convention  all  come 
together  under  one  roof,  and  this  roof,  for  many  years, 
has  been  that  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  Fifth 
Ave.,  between  33rd  and  34th  Streets.  This  hotel  is  ad- 
mirably adajited  to  such  a  convention.  On  the  main 
floor  are  the  dining  room,  grill,  lounge  and  corridors, 
where  a  person  meets  pretty  nearly  everybody  else  in 
the  business.  On  the  next  floor  are  the  general  meet- 
ing rooms.  There  are  two  large  rooms,  the  Astor 
Gallery  and  the  Myrtle  Room,  and  five  or  six  others 
of  varying  size,  besides  a  number  of  still  smaller 
rooms,  which  serve  as  registration  rooms  and  as  head- 
quarters for  the  various  associations,  while  the  meet- 
ings are  going  on  simultaneously  in  the  various  meet- 
ing rooms.  The  person  who  attempts  to  cover  ade- 
quately the  meetings  of  the  association  must  very 
nearly  accomplish  the  impossible  feat  of  being  in  sev- 
eral places  at  the  same  time.  The  various  programs, 
however,  were  very  nicely  arranged  so  that  persons 
interested  in  several  developments  or  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry had  an  opportunity  of  attending  most  of  the 
sessions  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested. 

It  seemed  to  lis  that  the  sessions  were  better  at- 
tended this  year  than  ever  before  and  that  there  was 
a  better  discussion  on  the  various  papers  and  reports, 
that  were  presented  at  the  meeting.  Not  only  was 
good  work  commended,  but  criticism  and  suggestions 
were  forthcoming  where  the  members  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  or  improving  the  work  that  had 
been  done,  This  point  was  a  very  encouraging  fea- 
ture for  the  progress  of  the  industry.  The  increasing 
strength  and  importance  of  the  Technical  Association 
and  the  Woodlands  Section  were  quite  evident.  On 
taking  a  list  of  those  attending  the  convention,  and 
checking  the  ones  registered  for  the  Technical  Asso- 


ciation, this  seemed  to  include  the  majority  of  those 
attending  the  convention.  Education  was  again  a  very 
important  topic  of  discussion  and  much  interest  and 
satisfaction  were  taken  in  the  announcement  that 
Volume  IT  was  to  I>e  reprinted  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  Volume  III  of  the  textljooks  was  immediately  to 
be  reprinted  a  .second  time.  Volumes  I  and  III  were 
rei)rinted  last  year.  Re])orls  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  from  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and 
Domestic  Arts  showed  that  nearly  four  hundred  per- 
sons connected  with  tlie  industry  had  so  far  enrolled 
in  correspondence  courses. 

The  growing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  was  clearly  shown  by  the  increasing 
attendance  of  mill  managers  at  the  general  meeting 
and  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  association.  An  en- 
couraging growth  was  also  shown  in  the  Woodlands 
Section,  botli  in  tlie  number  attending  the  meeting  and 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  that  were  carried  on.  The 
forestry  committee  presented  one  of  the  finest  reports 
that  was  brought  in  at  any  of  the  meetings,  and  if 
their  suggestions  are  followed  out,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the 
TTnited  States  will  be  placed  on  a  far  better  founda- 
tion as  regards  the  supply  of  raw  materials  than  it 
ever  has  been,  or  that  it  can  possibly  attain,  without 
following  these  recommendations.  The  report  is  the 
conscientious  work,  oyer  a  con.siderable  period  of  a 
committee  sub-divided  into  three  parts,  so  as  to  cover 
individually  and  intensively  the  New  England  States, 
New  York  State  and  Lake  State  conditions.  The  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Schierbeck  of  Price  Brothers,  on  the 
"Utilization  of  Rotten  Wood"  should  open  the  eyes  of 
the  manufacturers  to  the  seriousness  of  the  wood  situa- 
tion in  this  respect,  and  the  po.ssibility  of  conserving 
wa.ste,  and  bring  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  forester. 

One  very  marked  impression  that  was  made  was  that 
those  attending  the  convention  did  less  visiting  in  the 
corridors  while  meetings  were  being  carried  on,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  less  attention  given  at  the  hotel 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  machinery  and  products. 
In  other  words,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Waldorf  was 
distinctly  and  intensely  a  paper  and  pulp  atmosphere. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  very  healthy  condition,  and  one 
which,  no  doubt,  was  largely  due  to  the  Paper  Indus- 
tries Exposition  that  was  held  at  the  same  time  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace.  This  furnished  an  opportunity 
not  only  for  the  discussion  of  equipment  questions, 
but  for  the  possible  purchasers  to  examine  many  types 
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of  equipment  and  other  products,  and  to  sit  down 
comfortably  with  sufficient  leisure  to  talk  the  matter 
out,  and  get  all  points  of  view  without  being  jostled 
or  interrupted.  The  Exposition  was  well  patronized, 
not  only  by  manufacturers  of  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, but  also  by  the  general  public  who  must  have 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  in  its  manifold  uses.  It  would  not  be  proper 
for  us  to  say  that  one  or  another  exhibitor  had  a  better 
display  because  in  going  the  rounds  of  the  Exposition 
floor  several  times,  there  was  not  a  booth  at  which  we 
did  not  obtain. something  of  interest  and  value.  The 
exhibitors,  themselves,  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  ' 
the  results  of  the  Exposition,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  affair  will  be  an  annual  one,  and  that  it  will 
be  very  much  larger  and  more  important  next  year, 
and  in  the  years  to  follovp. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  Canadians  present  at 
the  various  Association  meetings,  and  most  of  them 
were  also  seen  at  the  Exposition.  The  Dominion  En- 
gineering Works  and  Canadian  Ingorsoll-Rand  Com- 
pany were  represented  at  the  Exposition,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  had  a  booth 
which  was  largely  used  by  Canadian  visitors  as  head- 
quarters. There  was  an  unexpectedly  large  demand  for 
information  regarding  the  correspondence  courses  in 
Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacture. 

During  Convention  week,  there   were  a  number   of 
smokers   and    banquets    and    dances    that    provided    a 
very  attractive   and   interesting   social   aspect   to   the 
gathering.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Technical 
Association  banquet  has  become  so  popular  that  the 
old  quarters  are  now  too  congested  to  accommodate 
the  members  attending.      The  Association  banquet  was 
a  brilliant  affair  as  usual,  and  the  speeches  were  nn- 
usually   good.       The    dignified    attention    of   the    au- 
dience to  the  excellent  speeches  apparently  detracted 
not  at  all  from  the  imivei-sal  en.ioyment  of  the  occa- 
sion, nor  was  this  interfered  with  in  any  degree,  by  the 
general  sobriety  of  the  gathering.     Attorney  General 
James  M.  Beck  and  Senator  Borah  each  made  out  an 
excellent  case  for  the  "World  Court,  and  for  the  legal 
ostracizing  of  war,  and  the  audience  was  visibly  moved 
by  their  eloquence.     It  seemed,  however,   to   a   great 
many  that  the  excellent  presentation   of  the   case   on 
that  side  as  against  the  advisibility  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations,  but  served 
as    a    target    for    the    Venerable    Reverend    Nehemiah 
Boynton  who  sent  shot  after  shot  into  the  bull's  eye. 
The  Association's  chaplain  argued  not  so  much  against 
the  World  Court,  as  for  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  League  of  Nations;  and  as  he  used  smokeless 
powder  in  order  that  his  argument  might  not  be  ob- 
scured, the  audience  was  compelled  frequently  to  rock 
with  laughter  at  the  brilliant  fire  of  his  humor.  There 
'snrobablv  no  one  who  addresses  the  Association  whose 
talk  is  more  eatrerly  nnticipated  than  that  of  Dr.  Boyn- 
t'>n.     We  hope  he  will  be  able  to  address  the  conven- 


tion for  many  years  to  come  and  if,  perchance,  it 
liajipens  eventually  that  he  is  not  ai)le  to  attend  the 
Convention,  we  trust  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
whereby  he  can  address  the  Association  by  radio. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said  about  this 
most  important  function  and  event  of  the  year  in  the 
))ulp  and  paper  industry,  but  a  number  of  the  im- 
jjortant  papers  and  speeches  will  be  i-cproduced  in  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and  they  will  also  be  avail- 
able in  the  special  numbers  of  several  nf  the  American 
Pa))cr  anil  Pulp  periodicals. 


MAGAZINE  WANTED 

The  General  Engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
aiul  Manufacturing  Co.  wants  a  copy  of  the  Pulp  and 
Pajicr  Magazine  for  March  6,  1919.  Who  has  one? 


COBWEBS 

l'erlia])s  some  musical  friend  can  tell  us  if  it  is  true 
that  the  Jewish  slumber  song  is  Buy  Low  Baby. 


(Jrocuses,  daffodils,  and  golf  sticks  are  out  in  New 
York. 


We  acknowledge  greetings  from  Mr.  James  G.  Vail, 
chief  chemist  for  the  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  now 
visiting  England. 


The  Technical  Section  is  a  confirmed  believer  in 
Coueism.  The  meetings  are  constantly  better  and 
better.  On  another  page  is  a  preliminary  notice  of  the 
summer  meeting  for  1923.  As  usual,  it  will  be  "the 
best  yet." 


The   mo.st    important   article  in  this  issue   is  on  the 
next  page.     Read  it  and  think;  them  out! 


AXEL  WALLENBERG.  SWEDISH  MINISTER  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sweden  has  been  studving  its  forestry  jiroblem  for 
-!00  years,"  said  Axel  Wallenberg.  Swedi.sh  Minister 
10  the  United  States,  at  the  complimentary  luncheon 
given  him  last  Thursday  by  W.  J.  Raybold.  retiring 
president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
"We  have  such  great  faith  in  America's  wonderful 
•  nterprisc.  that  we  are  hoping  America  will  be  able  in 
the  next  forty  years  to  establish  a  forest  policv  that 
will  make  for  a  strong  national  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  such  as  we  have  in  Sweden.  The  importance  of 
Iho  forest  in  onr  national  life  has  done  nmch  to  create 
H  strong  national  feeling.  We  believe  in  maintaining 
nnimpaired  onr  forest  capital,  by  taking  no  more  from 
onr  forests  than  is  replaced  by  the  annual  growth. 

"We  have  such  a  strong  belief  in  your  people  that 
we  know  if  you  lay  out  a  forest  program,  yon  will  carry 
it  ont  in  a  way  to  astonish  the  world. 

"T  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
have  fine  conferences  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers of  all  the  paper  producing  countries.  This 
lojnplimcnt  yon  have  ariven  us  today,  by  having  me 
as  your  guests,  1  hopo  is  only  ;i  forecast  of  eloser  rela- 
rions  between  us  all." 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on 
April  3rd  when  the  activities  of  the  organization  for 
the  past  year  were  gone  over  and  discussed  and  various 
suggestions  made  to  make  the  service  of  still  greater 
value  to  the  industry.  President  C.  Nelson  Gain,  in 
his  address,  emphasized  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  accident  prevention  work  and  gave  a 
resume  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
year.  This  was  followed  by  a  report  from  the 
Secretary-Engineer,  A.  P.  Costigane,  which  covered 
in  detail  all  the  work  for  1922.  Satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  tendencj'  of  accidents  to  decrease,  both 
in  frequenej'  and  severity.  There  was,  however,  one 
discordant  note  at  the  meeting  and  it  should  be  not^d 
by  all  the  companies  operating  in  Ontario,  namely  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  various  companies  in 
ihe  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  meeting  takes  place  only  once  a  year,  and 
it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  expected,  that  each  mill  in 
the  organization  will  at  least  have  one  representative 
jjresent.  The  activities  of  the  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers'  Safety  Association  are  of  vital  interest  to 
Ontario  and  the  directors  would  welcome  suggestions 
whereby  accidents  may  be  even  further  controlled. 
Compensation  costs  are  mounting  and  will  mount 
higher  in  future  and  the  onh'  way  to  keep  down  com- 
pensation is  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  plants.  There- 
fore, it  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  mills  themselves 
10  show  some  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 
At  the  meeting  C.  Nelson  Gain,  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  was  re-elected  President;  H.  F. 
E.  Kent,  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Vice- 
President  and  A.  P.  Costigane,  of  Toronto,  Secretary- 
Engineer.  The  following  directors  were  re-elected 
George  Carruthers,  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Company, 
Limited,  Toronto :  I.  H.  Weldon,  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Limited,  Toronto :  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones, 
Spanish  Kiver  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  Ont:  P.  J.  Mui-er,  Riordon  Company, 
Limited,  Hawkesburj',  Ont. :  L.  R.  Wilson,  Abitilji 
Power  and  Paper  Companj^  Limited,  Iroquois  Falls. 

Winners  of  Trophies 

At  the  directors'  meeting  immediately  following  the 
annual  meeting  the  results  of  the  accident  prevention 
contest  for  the  year  amongst  the  Ontario  pulp  and 
j)aper  mills  were  announced.    These  are  as  follows : 

Class  A.,  mills  employing  from  200  people  up,  won  by 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Port  Arthur 
with  a  record  of  20  non-fatal  accidents  involving  lost 
time  of  336.5,  which  equals  1.75  days  lost  time  per 
full-time  worker.  The  runner-up  was  the  Fort  Frances 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  with  36  non-fatal  ac- 
cidents, involving  358.5  days  lost  time,  equal  to  1  88 
days  lost  time  per  full-time  worker. 

Class  B.,  mills  employing  less  than  200  people,  won 
by  the  Barber  Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Co.,  Limited  at  Georgetown,  Ont..  with  a  record  of  3 
non-fatal  accidents,  involving  lost  time  of  56  days, 
which  is  equal  to  .875  days  lost  time  per  full-time 
worker.  The  runner-up  was  Miller  Brothers  Company, 
Limited,  Glen  Miller,  Ont.,  with  a  record  of  2  non-fatal 
accidents,  involving  42  days  lost  time,  which  equals 


].17  days  lost  time  per  full-time  worker.  Miller 
Brothers  have  attained  the  position  of  second  on  the 
list  for  two  years  running,  which  is  a  significant  record, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  this  firm  were  at  the 
top  of  the  list  next  year. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
By  C.  N.  GAIN,  Don  VaUey  Paper  Co.,  Limited 
Gentlemen:  — 

To  avoid  repetition  and  save  time,  as  our  Secretary 
has  a  full  an  detailed  report  of  the  activities  of  our 
Association,  I  will  make  my  address  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  oustanding  point  of  note  during  the  year 
just  passed  are : 

The  very  credible  improvement  in  Accident  Records. 
Impi-ovement  in  the  interest  shown  in  the  Shield  and 
Flag  Contest. 

Lack  of  interest  shown  in  safety  Calendars. 


Mr.  C.  Nelson  Gain, 

Taking  the  last  first  I  would  say  our  Secretary  and 
Engineer  has  labored  faithfully  and  well  to  make  th?se 
calendars  what  they  should  rightfully  be,  one  of  the 
out.standing  features  of  our  safety  campaign.  Un- 
fortunately enthusiasm  seems  to  be  a  minus  quantitj-. 

Safety  propaganda  of  this  description  which  reaches 
not  only  the  fathers  and  mothers  but  the  children  in 
the  homes,  should  have  the  unstinted  support  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  all  who  have  Safety  as  their 
motto  and  are  really  at  heart  Safety  First  advocates. 

The  prime  purpose  of  our  association  is  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  The  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  prevention  of"  accidents, 
the  easiest  answer  to  this  question  is  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility on  some  one  else,  and  as  I  see  it  our  biggest 
problem  is  not  only  to  place  the  responsibility 
on  the  individual,  where  it  rightfully  belongs, 
but  to  convince  each  individual  that  the  responsibility 
rests  fairly  and  squarely  on  his  or  her  shoulders. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  your  association 
were  guests  at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Prevention  Association  held  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel  in  March.  This  meeting  was  well 
ettended  very  enthusiastic  and  the  officers  reported 
the  close  of  a  very  satisfactory  year. 
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The  safety  week  that  is  proposed  and  is  now  being 
planned  for  the  whole  of  Ontario,  is  certainly  a  worthy 
and  sane  endeavor,  that  we  should  support  and  strive 
with  our  might  and  main  to  make  the  success  that  it  so 
justly  deserves.  It  is  not  an  experiment.  Precedents 
prove  it  of  real  worth  in  the  prevention  of  accidents 
and  since  we  have  given  it  our  sanction  and  financial 
support  we  should  get  behind  it  and  work  to  assure  its 
success. 

It  was  the  Chairman's  privilege  to  be  connected 
with  the  mill  that  won  the  shield  in  the  1921  com- 
petition for  Class  B. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Costigane. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  our  fortune  to  retain  it  on  the 
1922  contest.  However,  this  is  not  a  cause  of  worry  with 
us,  as  we  consider  that  the  best  interests  of  the  as- 
sociation in  particular  and  of  the  paper  mills  in 
general,  are  benefitted  by  the  moving  from  place  to 
place  of  this  trophy,  in  this  way  advertising  the  com- 
petition and  bringing  a  greater  number  of  mills  as  well 
as  individuals  in  to  close  contact  with  the  shield  and 
thoughts  of  safety. 

We  will  retain  our  flag  and  will  always  look  on  it 
with  great  pride. 

A  thought  worthy  of  consideration  would  be  the 
distributing  of  a  button  to.  eaeli  individual  employed 
in  the  winning  mill.        ^' 

Finances 

The  total  exi)en(litures  for  the  y(;ar  1922  were 
$5420.54,  against  $5129.18,  for  1921,  an  increase  of 
$300  which  is  explained  by  the  increased  cost  of  travel- 
ling to  cover  additional  territory.  This  is  encouraging 
as  it  shows  quite  a  substantial  increase  in  our  member- 
ship. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

While  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  which  .seems  to  have  a  strong 
political  basis,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act. 


The  agitation  for  allowing  lawyers  to  act  as  council 
thould  be  frowned  on  by  manufacturers  as  it  is  un- 
necessarj'  and  would  mean  that  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion payment  would  be  diverted  to  the  payment  of 
lawyers'  fees  or  the  assessment  on  manufacturers 
would  be  increased. 

The    manufacturers    should    not    rest    in    their    en- 
deavours until  they  have  direct  representation  on  the 
board  as  this  is  a  inaftrr  of  vital  importance  to  them 
Accident  Record 

In  1921,  total  accidents  reported  1203  as  against  1502 
for  1922,  this  at  first  would  seem  a  decided  increase 
but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
employees  have  increased  from  fi310  in  1921  to  9311 
in  192,  which  is  nearly  50%  increase  as  against  24.8 
increase  in  accidents  we  find  that  the  lost  time  per 
employee  has  dropped  from  3.29  in  1921  to  2.63  in 
1922  or  an  improvement  in  the  accident  record  of 
over  20%.. 

There  was  also  a  decrease  of  119;  in  fatal  accidents. 


SECEETARY'S  AND  ENGINEER'S  REPORT 
By  A.  P.  COSTIGANE 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. 

The  year  1922  marked  the  end  of  the  slump  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Canada,  and  the  beginning 
of  an  upward  movement  in  volume  of  business  and 
prices.  This  favorable  movement  still  continues  with 
the  result  that  most  mills  (especially  newsprint  mills) 
are  producing  to  full  capacity.  Expansion  in  opera- 
tions followed  closely  on  the  improved  situation  and 
paper  machinery  manufacturers  became  busy  in  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  the  paper  industry  for  addi- 
tional machinery  designed  to  produce  paper  at  the 
maximum  speed  and  minimum  cost.  During  this  peri- 
od some  new  mills  came  into  operation  for  the  first 
time  and  some  small  mills  which  had  been  shut  down 
during  the  depression,  again  became  producers. 

Accident  prevention  during  the  depression  pei'iod 
suffered  a  set  back  due  to  the  curtailing  of  staffs  and 
the  dispensing  with  the  services  of  employees  inter- 
ested in  the  movement.  That  unfortunate  situation  is 
now  gradually  being  remedied  and  accident  prevention 
is  again  in  many  cases  receiving  the  managerial  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  In  this  connection  favorable  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  activities  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  who  have  com- 
pleted and  put  in  operation  a  permanent  safety  sys- 
tem. Intensive  campaigns  were  carried  on  in  all  their 
mills  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, and  resulted  in  average  reduction  for  the  three 
mills,  or  31  per  cent  in  the  frequency  and  59  per  cent 
in  the  severity  rates.  These  results  are  most  en- 
couraging and  go  far  to  prove  that  accident  preven- 
tion organizing  is  well  worth  while. 

Accident  Record  Competitions 

'i'bc  jiresentation  of  tlir  Siiields  and  Flags  to  the 
winners  of  the  accident  record  competition  for  the 
year  1921  took  place  during  1922.  In  the  case  of  the 
Don  Valley  Mills  who  were  the  winners  in  Class  B, 
the  presentation  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  employees 
held  at  the  mill.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployees who  in  a  short  address  declared  that  a  united 
effort  would  be  exerted  to  retain  the  shield  in  their 
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possession.  The  meetinj;'  at  the  Dryden  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  who  were  the  winners  in  Class  A  took 
the  form  of  a  smoker  and  eard  party  held  in  the  town 
hall.  The  meeting:  was  attended  by  about  200  em- 
ployees, who  were  enthusiastie  over  their  sueeess  in 
winning  the  shield  and  flag;.  During  an  interval  in  the 
program  Mr.  J.  B.  Beveridge,  \'iee-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Comi)any  gave  an  address  expres- 
sing the  ])leasure  of  the  Company  that  the  employees 
had  beaten  all  other  mills  in  their  class,  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  shield  and  flag.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  your  Seeretary-Kngineer  who  gave  a  short 
address  on  the  economie  as])eet  of  aeeidcnt  jirevention ; 
and  the  trophies  were  received  by  a  popularly  elected 
representative  of  the  employees  who  contributed  a 
stirring  appeal  to  all  his  fellow  employee.s  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  retain  possession  of  the  shield 
they  hail  won. 

Organization  Meetings 

Organization  meetings  were  hekl  at  Espanola  and 
Fort  Frances.  The  former  meeting  composed  jointly 
of  emplo.yees  representing  the  three  mills  of  the  Com- 
pany and  certain  executive  officei'S,  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  safety  system,  to  deal  with  everything  per- 
taining to  accident  prevention  by  education,  guarding 
machiner.v,  sanitation  and  the  investigation  of  all  acci- 
dents, etc.  Such  an  organization  is  now  in  operation, 
a  secretary  of  safety  having  been  appointed  for  each 
mill  and  regular  meetings  have  been  held  from  time 
to  time.  Considerable  reduction  in  the  number  and 
severity  of  accidents  has  already  been  effected  and  it 
is  hoped  even  greater  reductions  will  be  shown  during 
the  year  1923. 

The  meeting  at  Fort  Frances  was  attended  by  exe- 
cutive officers  of  the  Company  to  confer  with  your 
Secretary  and  Engineer  with  the  object  in  view  of 
establishing  an  organization  most  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions in  the  plant.  A  full  discussion  took  place  during 
which  everyone  present  contributed,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  plans  applicable  to  both  the  Canadian 
and  American  plants.  A  series  of  meetings  of  em- 
ployees have  since  been  held  at  which  special  safety 
films  have  been  shown.  These  meetings  have  been 
largely  attended  and  should  do  much  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  carefulness  among  the  employees. 

Meetings  Attended 
The  following  meetings  were  attended  by  your  Se- 
cretary-Engineer during  the  year: — 

(1)  Annual  and  summer  meetings  of  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

(2)  Various  meetings  of  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education. 

(3)  Various  meetings  of  Executive  committee,  Ont- 
ario Safety  League. 

(4)  Various  meetings  of  Industrial  Relations  Asso- 
ciation. 

(5)  Annual  convention.  National  Safety  Council  in 
Detroit. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
No  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  Ontario  Act 
during  the  year.  (See  President's  Address.) 

Accidents 

The   total   number   of   accidents   compensatable   and 

non-compensatable  for  the  year  1922  is  1..502  exclusive 

of   8   fatal   accidents,    involving   lost    time    amounting 

•  to  24,511.5  days,  compared  with  1,203  non-fatal  and  9 


fatal  accidents  during  1921,  with  lost  time  of  20,759.5 
days.  These  figures  show  an  increa.se  of  24.8  per  cent 
in  non-fatal  accidents  and  a  decrease  of  11.1  per  cent 
in  fatal  accidents.  During  the  same  period  the  total 
number  of  employees  incirased  from  6,310  to  9,311  or 
■47.5  per  cent.  Time  lost  i)er  employee  has  dropped 
from  3.29  days  in  1921  to  2.63  days  in  1922,  or  20.06 
I)er  cent. 

These  figures  are  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  they  show 
a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  time  lost  per  employee,  but 
the  improvement  is  not  so  great  as  was  looked  for. 

An  analysis  of  above  figures  shows  the  following, 
as  outstanding  causes  of  accident.  Loading  and  un- 
h)ading  123  or  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total;  lifting  and 
carrying  116  or  7.6  per  cent ;  hand  tools  100  or  6.6  per 
cent ;  Picks  and  hooks  89  or  5.9  per  cent ;  Trucking  77 
or  5.1  per  cent ;  Winders  74  or  4.9  per  cent ;  Blockpile 
73  or  4.8  per  cent;  Slipping  and  tripping  69  or  4.5  per 
cent ;  Grinders  51  or  3.3  ])er  cent.  These  9  causes  taken 
together  constitute  50.8  per  cent  of  all  accidents  in  the 
industry.  If  special  efforts  were  made  to  control  these 
causes  a  reduction  in  accidents  might  be  brought  about 
which  would  be  well  worth  while. 

Attached  to  this  report  is  a  cliart  covering  the  years 
1917  to  1922  inclusive.  This  chart  shows  in  figures,  in 
percentage,  and  in  block,  the  parts  of  the  body  af- 
fected, together  with  a  list  of  fatal  accidents  and  a 
summary  showing  the  total  number  of  employees, 
total  time  lost  and  time  lost  per  employee. 

Finance 

An  audited  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year  1922,  shows,  the  total  cost  of  running  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  amounted  to  $5,420.54  as 
compared  with  .$5,129.18.  an  increase  of  $300.  This  in- 
crease is  due  to  additional  travelling  expenses  visit- 
ing new  mills. 

Safety  Calender 

This  Association  did  not  produce  a  Safety  Calender 
for  1922  owing  to  the  limited  orders  for  copies  received 
from  the  mills  the  year  previous.  The  circulation  was 
so  small  that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  copies 
did  not  cover  the  cost  of  production.  In  order  that 
the  interest  shown  by  some  mills  in  this  method  of 
publicity,  copies  of  a  calender  issued  by  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Prevention  Association  were  purchased 
and  distributed  among  the  mills  desiring  to  present 
copies  to  their  employees.  The  total  number  of  copies 
sold  to  the  mills  in  Ontario  was  1.260.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  approximately  9,000  people  em- 
ployed, the  number  receiving  copies  of  the  calender 
only  represented  14  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  greater  support  of  the  calenders  is  not 
forthcoming,  as  the  writer  knows  how  much  they  are 
a]ipreciated  by  the  employees  and  the  good  they  do  in 
the  home  circle. 

Correspondence 

Outgoing  letters  to  the  number  of  1,450  (and  in- 
crease of  11.4  per  cent)  have  been  handled  through 
the  office  of  the  A.ssociation  during  the  year,  dealing 
with  accident  reports,  statistics,  inspection  reports  and 
general  correspondence.  This  correspondence  has  been 
conducted  at  the  cost  of  $460.00  for  clerical  assistance 
an  average  of  $38.00  per  month. 

General 

Development  in  public  and  industrial  accident  pre- 
vention goes  on  apace  under  the  management  of  the 
Joint  Safety  Committee  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  all  the  Accident  Prevention  Associations 
incorporated  under  the  Ontario  "Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  with  the  addition  of  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  and  the  Ontario  Safety  League. 
Last  year  a  two  days'  convention  was  held  which 
proved  very  successful  indeed,  both  in  regard  to  the 
members  in  attendance  and  the  papers  presented  at 
the  various  sessions.  This  year  the  intention  is  to 
organize  a  Safety  Week  throughout  the  whole  Prov- 
ince. It  is  recommended  that  the  Safety  Week  Cam- 
paign be  divided  among  the  organizations  interested 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  care  of  the  various  features 
without  overlapping,  including  the  following: 
,  (a)  Safety  in  the  homes. 

(b)  Safety  on  the  streets  and  highways. 

(c)  Safety  at  school. 

(d)  Safety  in  industry. 

The  general  direction  of  the  campaign  would  fall 
under  the  Executive  Committee  assisted  by  the  follow- 
ing sub-committees: — 

(a)  Finance  Committee. 

(b)  Publicity  Committee. 

(c)  Speakers  Committee. 

(d)  Organization  Committee. 

(e)  Schools  Committee. 

(f)  Women's  Committee. 

(g)  Industrial  Committee. 

The  idea  underlying  the  proposed  Safety  Week  cam- 
paign is  to  arouse  interest  and  co-operation  over  a 
larger  area  than  is  possible  by  a  convention  held  in 
one  city,  and  the  knowledge  that  any  campaign  of 
such  a  nature  is  bound  to  affect  beneficially  all  indus- 
tries in  the  Province.  The  method  of  working  through 
local  committees  will  be  adopted  so  as  to  have  as  many 
people  as  possible  all  over  the  Province  actively  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  movement. 

CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS,  1922 
Machinery  and  Its  Parts 

Caught  in  gears Qg 

Cleaning  and  Oiling  Machinery  ............     21 

Barkers  


27 


Calenders qg 


Winders 


74 


Conveyors ^y 

Belts,  Pulleys,  Shafting ..  ..   ..    ..   '.]  28 

Inrunning  Rolls,  exclusive  of  calenders  .......  17 

Machine  Tools 29 

Slitters ' ' •, 

Splitters jo 

Saws " "  27 

Repairing  Machinery 49 

Cutters j^ 

Chipper ............."  "  14 

Moving  Machinery ' '  J2 

Beaters o 

Dryers "   ' jj 

Putcing  on  Felts 23 

Screens ,  ^ 

Grinder c. 

Pumps " '  . .         Qi 


Hoisting  Apparatus 


Elevators 
Tackle  .. 


05 
11 


Nails 


Steam,  Water  and  Liquor 

Scalding  Water jq 

Escaping  Steam 97 

Flames Q5 

Hot  Liquor Q7 

Hot  Ashes j2 

Soda  Ash Qg 

Hot  Metal 05 

Gas  and  Acid 37 

Electricity 

Short  Circuit qq 

Blown  fuses qj 

Handling  Material 

Loading  and  unloading 123 

Lifting  and  Carrying hq 

Trucking 77 

Block  Pile '.'.  V.  V.  '.".   '.'.    . '    "    "  73 

Rolls  of  paper ^2 

Handling  Tools 

Hand  Tools ^OO 

Edge  Tools '.........   ..   .  11 

Picks  and  Hooks gg 

Slipping,  Stumbling,  Etc. 

Slipping,  tripping  on  floor gg 

Falls  from  scaffold 33 

Falls  down  stairs jg 

Stepping  into  hole ^2 

Jumping  into  broke  car 01 

Engine  Fly  Wheel 

Flying  pieces q2 

Foreign  Matter  In  Eye 

Dust  (emery,  etc.) ^4 

Steel  chippings •  ■    ■  • 

Miscellaneous 

Kicked  by  horse jq 

Struck  by  shunting  train  or  car  . .   .  .    . .   .  .   \[   "  Qg 

Struck  by  street  ear ■  •    •  • 

Unclassified oq 


Total 


1,510 


The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  Ltd  and 
the  Uehling  Instrument  Company  have  recently  entered 
mto  an  agreement  whereby  Uehling  interests  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  will  be 
handled  exclusively  by  the  Combustion  Engineering 
J^orporation,  Ltd.  with  principal  offices  located  in 
loronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  The 
Uehling  line  includes  such  fuel  economy  equipment  as 
CO,  Recorders,  SO^  Recorders,  Draft  leeorders,  Com- 
bined Barometer  and  Vacuum  Recorders.,  Absolute 
Pressure  Indicators,  etc 


Upturned ^q 


Canadians  visiting  England  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  September  should  attend  the  shipping  Engin- 
eering &  Machinery  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  London. 

The  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.  announce  the  re- 
moval of  their  office  to  the  Canada  Cement  Building 
PhiUips  Square,  Montreal.  All  letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  P.  0.  Box  1470,  Montreal 
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Returning  Prosperity  in  the  Paper  Industry 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 


The  revival  of  |)V()siM'rit}-  in  llie  general  business  of 
the  ('ountry  is  gradually  being  reflected  in  the  jjaper 
industry.  The  iiajier  business  was  late  in  feeling  the 
beginning  of  the  depression,  and  has  been  late  in  feel- 
ing the  full  benefits  of  the  improvement  in  bxisiness 


The  year 
staTidpoint 


1922 


IS  almost  a  record  year  from  the 


f  tonnage  of  paper  produced.  Stai'ting 
with  business  at  nearly  low  ebb.  it  was  several  months 
before  business  really  began  to  acquire  nuimentum. 
The  production  during  the  last  six  months,  in  spite  of 
low  production  during  the  early  months,  was  such  as 
to  make  the  year's  total  production  considerably  over 
any  previous  record,  with  the  single  exception  of  1920. 
The  rate  of  production  in  the  early  weeks  of  1923  has 
been  at  least  up  to  the  figures  of  the  latter  part  of  1922. 

The  general  situation  is  not  free  from  its  dangers, 
desjiite  the  optimism  being  felt  in  many  large  indus- 
tries. Business  conditions  have  changed  rapidly  which 
justifies  a  belief  that  present  conditions  may  not  be 
jiermanent.  Every  symptom  at  this  time  is  that  the 
country  is  at  about  the  same  general  level  as  before 
the  inflation  of  1920.  If  the  present  period  of  good 
business  is  to  be  followed  l).v  a  period  of  inflation,  a 
reaction  will  be  certain. 

However,  the  most  conservative  economists  believe 
that  the  country  is  now  upon  a  basis  at  which  there  is 
i\o  inflation,  but  a  maximum  of  good  business,  with 
employment  general  at  good  wages.  The  increase  in 
costs  so  far  have  been  in  labor  and  material  and  not  ;n 
additional  profits  to  producers.  Inflation  begins 
when  prices  are  increased  to  make  unreasonable 
profits.  The  bitter  experiences  of  the  reaction  in  1921 
would  seem  to  be  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  manu- 
facturers to  make  inflation  an  imminent  danger. 

And  yet,  with  general  business  conditions  constant^ 
growing  brighter,  it  is  a  question  if  the  conservatism  of 
the  paper  industiy  will  serve  to  hold  prices  to  present 
levels,  because  a  buyer's  market  in  other  lines  will  st  11 
further  increase  wages  and  costs  of  raw  materials 
which  will  be  reflected  in  a  still  higher  level  of  costs 
for  manufactured  paper.  Even  the  most  conservative 
paper  manufacturer  cannot  continue  to  sell  paper  at  a 
loss  in  a  period  of  generally  good  business,  much  as  he 
maj-  wish  to  do  his  share  to  maintain  an  equable  le^xl 
(  f  general  biisiness. 

Both  raw  material  and  labor  have  been  ])laying  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  change  of  the  basic 
conditions  affecting  the  paper  industry.  Labor  costs 
are  rising ;  in  fact,  they  have  nearly  reached  tlie  high- 
est wage  scale  ever  paid  in  the  paper  industry.  Raw 
materials  have  been  increasing  in  price  rapidly. 

Paper  stocks  is  bringing  unprecedentedly  high  prices 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  paper,  due  to  failure  to  ac- 
cumulate paper  stock  when  markets  were  low.  The 
high  prices  are  bringing  the  housewife  into  the  market 
with  waste  paper,  so  that  while  nrices  are  high  th^re 
has  been  paper  stock  coming  forward  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  requirements. 

The  same  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  rag 
market.  The  average  man  hardly  appreciates  that  the 
nation's  consumption  of  rags  for  conversion  into  fine 
paper  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
census    of    1919,    for    instance,    to    quote    government 


ralluir  than  privatcdy  collected  figures,  shows  that  the 
paper  mills  of  the  country  in  that  year  paid  $24,217,978 
for  rags,  and  the  waste  paper  purchased  by  the  in- 
dustry costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$50,000,000  a  year. 

The  result  of  the  high  prices  in  casein  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  situation.  Casein  is  now  selling  at  a  price 
more  than  doul)lc  tliat  of  a  year  ago.  This  increase  in 
the  co.st  of  casein  means  an  added  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  every  pound  of  coated  paper  produced. 

The  rise  in  pulp  prices  has  had  its  very  definite  effect 
on  the  domestic  production  of  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  ]iulps.  Bleached  sulphite  mills  are  operating 
at  nornuil  capacity  ]n"oduction,  with  unbleached  mi.'ls 
at  80  ])er  cent.  A  (H)mparison  of  the  price  quotations 
for  mechanical  ]iulp  during  1922  shows  that  prices  rose 
during  the  last  six  uuuiths  of  1922  to  a  peak  in 
January  of  1923,  A\illi  the  same  true  in  a  general  degree 
in  bleached  sul[)lii1e  and  kraft.  Imports  of  all  grades 
of  ])ulp  increased  during  the  year  until  mid-summer, 
then  fell  off  for  a  month  or  two,  but  greatly  increased 
jigain  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

Pulpwood  is  now  relatively  plentiful  and  at  fair 
prices,  as  compared  with  the  peak  prices  of  the  past, 
ilarch  1st  reports,  how^ever,  just  being  compiled,  in- 
dicate that  the  mills  have  faced  an  average  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  wood  for  which  they 
have  contracted  for  the  next  year. 

The  relation  of  the  strike  in  the  Swedish  pulp  mills 
10  the  American  industry  is  not  so  serious  as  many, 
I  artieularly  the  importers,  have  intimated.  It  has  had 
a  decided  effect,  however,  on  the  American  pulp  pro- 
duction. As  the  strike  continued,  the  Swedish  exports 
of  pulp  practically  ceased.  The  result,  however,  was 
rot  a  shortage  of  pulp  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  import 
tonnage  made  it  possible  for  American  pulp  mills  to 
lesume  production.  The  low  prices  of  foreign  pulp  had 
caused  some  of  the  domestic  mills  to  reduce  production, 
some  domestic  manufacturers  even  found  it  cheaper  to 
"buy  imported  pulp  than  to  produce  pulp  in  their  own 
plants.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Swedish  supply,  due  to 
the  strike,  has  brought  domestic  pulp  into  the  domestic 
market  once  more,  at  prices  which  make  it  possible  for 
the  domestic  mills  to  operate. 

The  latest  word  from  Sweden  indicates  that  the 
sti-ike  is  over  and  that  Swedish  mills  will  soon  again 
be  in  normal  operation 

At  present,  general  production  of  ]iaper  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  above  a  reasonabje 
normal  for  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Writing  paper  is 
only  sliglitly  lielow  the  general  figure  for  the  industiy 
as  a  whole. 

Newsprint  in  1922  was  only  4  per  cent,  below  the 
previous  high  record  of  1920,  but  including  Canada,  all 
records  for  America  were  exceeded. 

In  wrapping  and  tissue,  even  the  1920  record  was 
outstripped  by  the  production  of  1922. 

With  the  rapid  change  of  conditions  in  general  busi- 
ness, the  paper  industry  is  suffering  more  than  other 
industries  from  the  effects  of  rising  costs.  Costs  have 
risen  faster  than  prices  of  the  manufactured  product. 
Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  by  paper  manu- 
facturers to  keep  costs  down,  but  this  increase  is 
largely  beyond  their  control. 
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The  historic  conservatism  of  paper  maimfaetureis 
and  their  determination  to  avoid  even  a  semblance  of 
inflation  will  i)revent  any  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rising  tide  of  husiness  to  radically  increase 
prices.  It  is  because  of  the  belief  that  such  in('reases, 
;f  followed  in  all  basic  industries,  would  be  harmful  to 
general  business,  rather  than  beneficial,  that  the  prices 
have  remained  so  far  at  reasonable  levels. 

This  review  of  the  situation  indicates  the  necessity, 
considering  the  state  of  general  business,  for  the  paT>er 
industry  as  a  whole  to  keep  its  head  in  good  times  as 
well  as  it  did  in  liad.  A  real  conservatism  should  and 
will  be  exercised.  If  this  course  is  followed  by  tUe 
leaders  of  business  and  labor  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
business  will  continue  good  for  months  to  come,  if  not 
for  the  entire  }-ear.  The  officers,  of  the  American 
Paper  &  Pulp  Associatiim  sincerely  hope  that  this  will 
l-e  the  case. 


MR.  KAYE  WRITES  ABOUT  RUBBER  LATEX 

Inasmuch  as  this  article  by  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Bick- 
ing  was  printed  also  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
we  consider  it  only  fair  to  quote  Mr.  Kaye's  letter  to 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal. — Ed. 

London  Wall,  E.  G.  2,  February  1,1923. 

Editor,  Paper  Trade  Journal : 

In  your  issue  of  December  28,  1922,  you  published 
an  article  "Rubber  Latex  in  Paper"  by  Me.ssrs.  M.  B. 
Shaw  &  G.  W.  Picking,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  about  which  I  beg  to  express  some  opin- 
ions. I  was  much  surprised  to  find  this  article  in  the 
paper  trade  journals  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  because  the  character  of  it  de- 
manded that  in  all  fairness  it  ought  to  have  been  put 
before  me  for  ray  judgment  and  criticism  before  it 
was  broadcasted  so  widely. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Washington,  have  for  quite  a  considerable  time  taken 
great  interest  in  my  process  for  the  use  of  rubber  latex 
in  paiiermaking.  and  I  have  repeatedly  supplied  them 
with  ranges  of  samples,  literature  and  shipped  to  them 
many  months  ago  about  1300  gallons  of  rubl)er  latex 
for  distribution  by  them  to  the  paper  mills  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

1  have  been  suri)rise(l  at  not  having  received  from 
them  any  letter  setting  out  in  what  condition  the  latex 
reached  the  various  mills  and  what  were  the  results 
achieved  by  the  papermakers  of  different  grades  of 
paper.  1  have  heard  indirectly  that  in  some  cases  the 
latex  reached  the  mills  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
If  this  was  genci'ally  so  it  needs  some  exiihination  be- 
cause about  700  gallons  of  the  same  shipment  of  latex 
used  in  many  British  mills  was  found  to  be  in  perfect 
condition  with  the  execiitinn  of  two  or  three  small  tins 
which  had  been  damaged  in  transit.  If  there  was  an 
extensive  deterioration  of  the  latex  supplied  to  the 
Bureau  of  ('onmicree  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  exten- 
sively examined  in  passing  through  the  United  States. 
1  expect  that  all  liquid  in  sealed  drums  is  suspect  by 
the  local  officials. 

On  careful  examination  of  the  pa|)cr  published  by 
Messrs.  Shaw  and  Picking,  1  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  wei-e  working  with  inferior  latex  in- 
else  there  were  some  factors  as  to  quality  of  size  or  as 
%o  purity  of  water  which  were  unsatisfactory.     They 


complain  that  the  couch  anil  press  rolls  became  sticky 
when  iiiniiing  stock  containing  2  per  cent  rubber.  This 
sticky  material  on  analysis,  contained  60.5  per  cent  of 
substances  soluble  in  acetone  and  11. ;j  per  cent  soluble 
in  chlorofoi'm.  The  acetone  soluble  component 
being  resins  and  the  chloroform  soluble  being 
probably  i-ubber.  Xow  as  "Hevea'"  rubber,  fi'om 
the  latex  used,  only  contains  about  3  per 
cent  of  resins  to  the  weight  of  dried  rubber 
it  follows  that  what  was  thrown  out  upon  the  rolls 
was  very  largely  from  the  rosin  size  and  not  from  the 
latex.  This  shows  the  need  for  a  careful  study  by 
the  papermaker  of  the  condition  of  the  stock  relative 
to  the  retention  of  the  rosin  size.  I  believe  it  is  well 
known  that  difficulties  can  arise  with  size  even  when 
latex  is  not  used. 

It  is  stated  that  ''paper  containing  latex  after  being 
made  and  standing  a  few  days  had  an  odor  which  would 
be  objectionable  to  users  of  paper."  This  statement 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  latex  used  was  deteriorated 
or  else  there  was  some  other  objectionable  condition  in 
the  material  and  the  process  of  papermaking  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

1  will  strongly  set  against  the  above  assertion  the 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  latex  pajicr,  much  of  it  of 
the  highest  commercial  qualities  of  paper,  are  now 
being  manufactured  in  many  of  the  finest  mills  in 
Britain  and  none  of  this  paper  has  any  objectionable 
odor  but  is  able  to  challenge  the  highest  grades  as  to 
purity,  brightness  and  clearness  of  texture.  The  con- 
clusions put  down  by  the  writers  that  "the  test  data 
seems  to  indicate  a  slight  increase  of  bursting  strength 
on  bookpaper,  the  variation  of  the  other  strength 
qualities  seem  to  be  within  that  of  testing  of  different 
runs"  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  results  I  have  ob- 
tained in  comparison  experiments  in  many  mills  for 
many  different  papers  with  and  without  latex  as  well 
as  to  results  obtained  by  many  papermakers  in  Britain 
and  abroad. 

This  week  1  have  heard  from  a  mill  in  Finland  where 
the  latex  paper  had  a  folding  number  threefold  and 
fourfold  that  of  paper  without  latex.  A  mill  in  Hol- 
land reiiorts  that  the  folding  number  increased  by 
twice  that  of  the  same  jiajier  without  latex. 

With  regard  to  figures  sent  out  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  experiments  that  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  amount  of  china  clay  retained,  my  figures  from 
repeated  experiments  are  opposed  to  this,  for  example. 
I  was  recently  in  Holland  when  an  exi)riment  in  a  mill 
there  showed  that  while  the  ash  content  of  a  printing 
))ai)er  without  latex  was  19  per  cent  the  same  paper 
with  latex  had  an  ash  content  of  25  per  cent. 

1  may  say  that  excellent  art  papers  with  latex  are 
being  made  in  England  which  i)romise  to  have  a  very 
hi^  sale  as  the  highest  quality  of  printing  and  litho- 
graphic wDvk  can  be  improved  on  these  papers. 

While  I  beg  to  repeat  that  many  grades  of  latex 
paper  are  being  made  on  a  big  commercial  scale  in 
IJiitain  there  are  extensive  experiments  and  develop- 
iiicnts  going  forward  in  all  papermakin;i'  countries  of 
Europe.  The  papermakers  of  Scandinavia  whose  re- 
pute is  high  are  achieving  siilendid  i-esults  which  will 
have  a  far-i'eacbing  effect. 

Voui's  faithfully 

FREDERICK  KAYE, 

Teclmical    1  )ii'cct  or   Kaye's  Ruliher  Lalex   Process.   Ltd. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Technical  Section 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPERS 

(Cuntinued    from    last    issue) 

TRACTOR   OPERATION 

Before  the  meeting  wjie  called  together  for  the  afternoo»i 
session  on  Thursday,  Jan.  liSth.  an  interesting  film  exhibition 
of  tractor  operation  was  given  by  courtesy  of  Mussons  L.ira- 
ited,  Montreal,  and  the  Lynn  Tractor  Company. 

STEAM    UTILISATION    IN    A    MODERN    NEWSPRINT    MILL 

MR.  BUYAXT:  (lentlemen,  we  have  on  the  program  for 
this  afternoon  .v  most  interesting  paper  and  one  of  a  great 
deal  of  importance.  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr.  Warner  have  both 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  drying  and  we 
are  extremely  glad  that  they  have  consented  to  give  their 
paper  before  this   Section.     I   shall  call   upon   Mr.   Warner. 

MR.  J.  E.  A.  WARNER:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Member*  of  the 
Technical   Section: 

The  original  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  determine  for 
ourselves,  the  actual  number  of  B.  t.  u.'s  we  were  using  in 
our  operations,  i.e.,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  steam  required 
for  driving,  drying  and  ventilation,  and  this  is  the  result  of 
our  investigation. 

(Paper   entitled   "Steam    Utilisation    in   a    Modern   Newsprint 

Mill  was  printed  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Feb.  1,  1923.) 

There  is  just  one  thing  1  would  like  to  add  and  that  Is  that 

Mr.    Slater   wished   me   to   express   his   regret   that   on   account 

of  being  ill   he   is  unable   to  be   here   to-day. 

MR.  BRYANT:  We  thank  both  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Slater 
for  this  excellent  paper.  1  will  ask  Mr.  Wardle  to  lead  th« 
discussion   of  the   paper. 

MR.  WARDLK:  What  little  I  have  been  able  to  prepare 
deals  only  with  one  phase  of  the  paper  Mr.  Warner  has  read, 
and  that  is  the  use  of  steam  in  the  drier  section.  It  is  not  a 
guide  to  the  discussion,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  call 
on  some  one  else,  if  there  are  any  other  views  to  be  expressed, 
and  then  I  would  like  to  ba\'e  a  few  minutes  on  that  subject. 
MR.  MOSHER:  The  work  undertaken  by  the  Belgo  Paper 
Company  has  been  mostb'  elementary  but  there  are  one  or 
two  points  on  which  I  would  like   to  hear  some  discussion. 

As  you  know,  on  most  machines  there  is  uneven  drying  in 
the  driers  and  in  general  they  dry  better  on  the  back  side. 
To  compensate  for  this  and  also  for  convenience  in  operating, 
the  machine  tenders  load  the  presses  heavier  on  the  back  side 
and  regulate  the  weights  on  the  front  side  only.  This  results 
In  the  sheet  going  into  the  driers  at  a  much  lower  moisture 
content  on  the  back  side,  and  must  also  result  in  uneven 
wear  on  rolls,  felts  and  bearings. 

It  may  be  that  steam  admission  solely  from  the  back  side 
has  its  effects.  As  a  matter  of  experiment,  one  of  the  paper 
machinery  firms  has  experimented  with  a  pipe  leading  from 
the  steam  main  at  the  back,  through  the  centre  of  the  drier, 
supported  on  the  opposite  trunion  and  having  a  bend  so  that 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  steam  admission  from  the 
front  side;  but  this  did  not  prove  a  success  on  account  of  dif- 
ficulties  in   regard  to  lubrication. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  anybody  who  has  had  this  ex- 
perience with  uneven  drying  in  the  driers  and  also  any  sug- 
gestions how  to  remedy  it. 

There  is  something  else  I  would  like  to  say  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  humidity.  Mr.  Slater,  in  determining  the  efficiency 
of  the  driers  as  obtained  from  the  air,  obtained  the  capacity 
of  the  exhaust  tan.  I  presume,  by  dividing  the  stack  into 
various  compartments. 

MR.  WARNER:  The  stack  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
cross  sections. 

MR.  MOSHER:  Did  you  have  only  one  stack? 
MR.  WARNER:  No.  there  were  three  stacks. 
MR.  MOSHER:  If  you  have  three  stacks  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  When  you  have  only  one  stack  there  seems  to  be 
quite  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  capacity  of  the  fan  espe- 
cially when  the  fan  blades  are  so  arranged  that  you  may 
vary  the  capacity  of  the  fan.  We  carried  on  some  tests  to 
establish  the  air  currents  entering  the  machine.  It  seems 
that  all  the  air  entering  the  machine  enters  on  the  front  side. 
At  the  back  side  there  is  a  swift  current  which  goes  toward 
the  machine,  but  close  to  the  machine  takes  an  upward  course 
and   goes  clear   of  the   hood,   so   that   very   little   air   enters   on 


the  back  side  of  the  machine.  We  determined  the  air  currents 
by  means  of  dandelion  fluff  and  streamers  and  the  humidity 
was  measured  by  means  of  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers, 
and  then  I'y  determining  the  humidity  of  the  air  entering  the 
machine  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  leaving  the  machine 
and  by  subslracting  the  two  we  obtained  the  grains  of  moisture 
picked  up  by  one  pound  of  air  in  passing  through  the  driers. 
We  ascertained  how  much  moisture  was  absorbed  by  taking 
a  test  of  the  sheet  entering  the  driers  and  a  test  on  the  sheet 
leaving  the  driers,  the  test  being  taken  on  the  front,  middle 
and  back  of  the  sheet.  From  this  we  obtained  the  number  of 
pounds  or  cubic  feet  of  air  which  would  liave  to  be  exhausted 
under  the  given  humidity  conditions  to  carry  Uiie  amount  of 
moisture.  This  reduced  to  cubic  feet  per  minute  was  taken 
;is   the  capacity   of  the  fan. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Warner  a  question  in  regard  to  how 
he  obtained  the  chart  on  evaporation  in  the  dri«r«.  We  had 
that  experiment  all  ready  to  perform  but  somehow  we  did  not 
.go  on  with  it  as  yet.  We  had  air  tight  cans,  padde^l  with 
felt,  having  a  hole  in  the  top  of  each  and  intended  taking  sam- 
ples at  different  places  in  the  driers,  beginning  at  the  wet  end, 
putting  the  paper  samples  in  the  cans  and  noting  the  tem- 
perature of  the  paper.  This  temperature  ought  to  be  th« 
temperature  at  which  the  water  evaporates  in  the  driers  and 
this  seatns  to  be  conaiderabty  lower  than  the  boiling  point  of 
wat«r,   somewhere  ajound   170  de^.  F.,   I   believe. 

Another  interesting  point  which  we  might  take  up  is  that 
of  dividing  the  driers  into  sections  in  order  to  get  a  tempera- 
ture gradient.  In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  with  ordinary  steam  admission  we  have  results 
of  a  test  on  a  machine  on  which  we  actually  had  a  vacuum  in 
the  driers  at  the  wet  end.  This  was  determined  by  three  angle 
thermometers,  one  in  a  wet  end  drier,  one  in  a  centre  drier  and 
one  in  a  drier  at  the  dry  end.  The  temperatures  were  noted 
for  several  days  and  from  these  we  found  that  with  a  five 
pound  pressure  on  the  last  drier  the  pressure  or  rather  the 
vacuum  corresponding  to  the  temperature  on  the  wet  end  was 
about   IH   inches  of  mercury. 

MR.  WARNER:  What  you  would  like  to  know  is  the  me- 
thod we  adopted  in  getting  the  temperatures  from  the  drier 
sections. 

MR.   MOSHER:    Yes. 

MR.  WARNER:  Well  Mr.  Jentz  who  made  that  test  is  here. 
MR.  .lENTZ:  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  tempera- 
tures of  the  driers,  we  placed  a  maximum  indicating  thermo- 
meter in  a  small  shallow  box.  open  at  one  side  and  that  side 
so  shaped  as  to  conform  to  the  surface  of  the  drier  drum. 
The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  so  placed  as  to  come  very 
close  to  the  face  of  the  drier  without  actually  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it.  This  was  allowed  to  run  on  the  drier  for  five 
minutes  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture was  reached.  We  have  never  claimed  that  we  got  the 
absolutely  true  skin  temperature  of  the  drier  surface,  for  we 
know  that  there  is  a  slight  temperature  drop  between  the 
surface  and  the  thermometer  bulb,  but  1  think  for  purposes 
of  comparison   the   results   are   very   nearly   correct. 

MR.    MOSHER:    As    you    obtained    the    temperature    of    the 

drier,  did  you   note  the  temperature  of  the  sheet  or  the  drier? 

MR.  .JENTZ:   The  temperature  of  the  drier  itself  was  taken. 

MR.  .1.  E.  A.  WARNER:    The  question  of  a  standard  in  this 

connection   is   well   worthy   of  serious   consideration. 

These  quantities  were  determined  by  taking  the  temperature 
gradient  throughout  the  driers,  and  also  by  testing  samples 
of  the  sheet,  taken  at  equal  intervals,  for  moisture  content. 
In  this  way.  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporation  per  pound  of  dried  paper,  and  the  cor- 
responding temperature  of  evaporation,  for  each  increment  of 
travel.  The  summation  of  the  latent  heat.  :ind  the  heat  of 
the  liquid  for  each  of  these  increments,  giving  the  total  heat 
required  to  evaporate  the  water  from  one  pound  of  paper.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  had  the  evaporation  been  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  at  212  deg.  F.,  the  theoretical  heat  so  de- 
termined would  have  differed  from  that  as  given  in  this  paper 
by  less  than  2  per  cent.  Therefore,  even  though  the  tempera- 
tures were  not  correct  by  a  few  degrees,  their  influence  on 
the  final  result  would   be  very   small. 

\mr.  MacNAUGHTON:  I  think  that  Mr.  Slater  and  Mr 
Warner  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  extensive  and 
complete  study  which  they  have  made  of  this  problem  in 
paper    manufacturing.      I    have    followed    it    with    extreme    in 
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teiest  and  1  would  say  tluit  this  study  will  seiv*  a«  a  basis 
for  other  engineers  in  the  industi-y  to  check  up  the  opera- 
tion of  paper  machines  with  a  resulting  increase  of  efficlenay 
in  the  utilisation  of  steam.  I  was  interested  in  ch«clciag  ov«r 
the  figures  the  paper  carried,  more  with  the  idea  of  com- 
paring them  with  those  given  by  concerns  which  exploit 
steam  distribution  systems  and  empluisLsing  the  eoonomy  re- 
sulting from  tlieir  use.  As  we  know,  the  steam  distribution 
men  frequently  claim  as  low  as  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
steam  to  dry  a  pound  of  paper,  having  regiird  of  course  to  a 
particular  character  of  paper.  I  wa«  particularly  interested  In 
noting  the  results  which  were  obtained  under  the  very 
favourable  conditions  of  the  summertime  with  an  outside 
temperature  of  83%  degrees  and  when  no  heat  was  necessary. 
The  drying  of  paper  was  done  at  the  rate  of  3.11  pounds  of 
steam  per  pound  of  paper  and  on  the  basis  of  1.4  pounds  of 
steam  per  pound  of  water  evaporated.  It  would  seem  that  this 
study,  done  under  such  careful  conditions,  would  serve  as  a 
basis  or  standard  by  which  to  check  up  these  concerns  who 
may  be  rather  optimistic  or  enthusiastic  as  to  the  value  of 
their  apparatus.  If  the  mill  operator  has  a  means  of  measur- 
ing the  steam  supplied  to  the  paper  machines  and  of  accurately 
determining  the  product  and  if  he  finds  that  the  steam  con- 
sumption is  more  than  3.11,  it  is  up  to  the  engineers  to  find 
where  the  steam  goes,  whether  it  goes  into  the  condenser  or 
whether  it  is  carried  out  in  the  ventilating  air. 

1  am  also  interested  in  the  degree  to  which  this  paper  shows 
the  theoretical  amount  of  steam  or  heat  units  necessary  to 
evaporate  water  on  the  paper  machine  or  to  dry  paper.  That 
checks  against  the  other.  This  calculation  shows  that  theoret- 
ically we  require  1083  heat  units  to  evaporate  a  pound  of 
water.  If  calculated  to  pounds  of  steam,  under  the  conditions 
indicated  in  this  paper,  the  result  would  be  that  the  theoretical 
pounds  of  steam  required  to  dry  a  pound  of  paper  under  the 
conditions  given  would  be  2.51  without  allowing  any  steam 
for  necessary  heating  or  ventilation.  That  addition  is  some- 
thing which .  you  must  make,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net 
theoretical  pounds  of  steam  required  to  dry  a  pound  of  paper 
under  certain  moisture  conditions  or  more  particularly  the  net 
pounds  of  steam  required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water.  In 
some  of  the  mills  —  I  have  not  heard  so  much  of  it  in  regard 
to  the  newsprint  mills — but  in  the  United  States  mills  that 
make  the  higher  grades  of  paper  like  writing  papers,  a  very 
common  factor  used  by  engineei's  is  the  pounds  of  paper  dried 
per  square  foot  of  drying  surface  per  hour.  According  to  the 
figures  in  this  paper  it  would  be  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
paper  per  square  foot  per  hour,  based  on  the  total  drying 
surface,  would  be  .65  lbs.,  and  if  calculated  on  the  effective 
drying  surface  1.2  lbs.  That  is  a  figure  which,  I  think,  is  of 
no  value  at  all  except  as  comparing  the  productive  capacity 
of  different  machines  working  on  the  same  grade  of  paper. 
The  whole  problem  covered  by  this  paper  is  such  a  broad  one 
that  1  can  well  understand  why  those  discussing  it  must  limit 
themselves  to  one  phase  of  it  as  Mr.  Wardle  has  indicated  he 
intends  to  do. 

MR.  F.  C.  FARNSWORTH:  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
drying  situation.  The  Technical  Association  in  the  United 
States  are  getting  up  a  formula  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
steam  required  to  dry  paper;  in  fact,  we  are  putting  in  a 
number  of  machines  with  a  drying  system  and  they  have 
asked  me  to  give  them  all  the  information  available  on  the 
tests  that  are  run  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the 
installation  of  these  machines.  I  think  you  all  know  about 
the  things  that  enter  into  these  calculations  with  respect  to 
drying.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  any  one  man,  in  my 
opinion,  to  get  an  exact  method  or  formula  for  drying  paper. 
That  is  my  opinion;  of  course,  it  may  not  be  the  opinion  of 
others  that  the  weather  conditions  enter  into  it  or  that  slow- 
ness and  freeness  of  stock  enters  into  it.  I  have  seen  the  gauge 
go  up  ten  pounds  when  the  stock  was  going  slow.  The  machine 
tender  explained  that  when  the  stock  runs  slow  the  pressure 
and  the  consumption  of  steam  went  up  almost  correspondingly. 
The  condition  of  the  groundwood  has  an  effect  on  drying,  i.e., 
whether  it  is  ground  fine  or  not.  Then,  there  comes  in  the 
question  of  the  condition  of  your  felts.  Yesterday,  in  a  very 
Interesting  paper  on  felts,  it  was  plainly  pointed  out  that 
the  age  of  a  felt  affects  its  drying  power.  Wet  spots  will 
change  the  drying  conditions  and  use  a  lot  more  steam.  You 
■will  see  two  paper  machines  side  by  side  with  apparently 
•everything  the  same  although  one  machine  may  have  been 
built  a  little  later  than  the  other  and,  on  account  of  slight 
■difference  In  drier  condition,  one  requiring  a  little  more  steam 
than  the  other.  Oil  may  be  going  through  and  that  Is  a  great 
non-conductor  of  heat.  It  Is  a  factor  you  have  to  take  Into 
consideration  if  you  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  method  of 
determining    the   amount    of   steam    required    to    dry    at    high 


speed.  1  have  watched  a  machine  running  at  600  feet  and 
then  have  seen  it  speeded  up  to  700  feet;  there  was  always 
the  same  percentage  of  increase  of  pressure  and  steam  re- 
quired to  get  that  additional  100  feet.  Of  course,  the  air  and 
water  in  the  dryers  are  a  factor.  Of  course,  you  have  to 
judge  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  driers  and  follow  that  right 
b:u-k  into  the  power  house.  There  are  so  many  angles  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  drying 
and  yet  there  are  a  dozen  mills  I  could  name  running  tests  and 
obtaining  as  much  data  as  they  can  on  this  question.  After 
they  get  it  they  seem  to  more  or  less  drop  it.  They  are 
satisfied  that  conditions  vary  from  one  day  to  another  and 
while  they  may  know  the  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
p.irticular  sheet  they  are  running  to-day,  those  conditions 
change  and  tomorrow  they  do  not  know  the  conditions,  or 
reason  why  more  or  less  steam  is  used.  My  conclusions  are 
that  we  have  to  work  out  a  device  for  metering  water,  and 
have  a  reading  every  day  of  the  amount  of  water  or  steam 
that  has  been  used  and  this  is  got  by  weighing  the  condensate. 
That  is  the  best  method  of  getting  the  weight  of  steam  per  lb. 
of  paper  and  the  amount  of  steam  that  is  actually  used;  by 
this  method  you  are  about  as  close  to  it  as  is  possible  to  get. 
I  hope  the  Technical  Association  in  the  United  States  will 
finally  work  that  out  while  they  have  started  a  very  elaborate 
program.  I  feel  there  are  still  about  twenty  other  things 
that  it  is  going  to  take  some  paper  mill  and  some  paper  mill 
man,  and  engineer  with  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  paper- 
making,  to  work  out  to  completion. 

MR.  MacNAUGHTON:  In  the  table  itself  I  note  that  where- 
as the  pound  of  steam  used  per  pound  of  paper  is  given  as 
3.11,  or  6,220  for  a  ton  of  paper,  in  the  chart  during  June  and 
July  when  no  heating  steam  was  used,  the  consumption  of 
manufacturing  steam  is  shown  to  be  close  to  8,700  pounds.  If 
the  m.iniifacturing  steam  did  not  include  cooking  pulp  and 
heating,  it  would  indicate  to  me  that  there  is  a  big  waste  of 
steam  some  place.  Whether  it  is  in  the  atmospheric  relief 
during  shut  downs,  or  due  to  some  other  cause,  I  cannot  tell. 

MR.  J.  E.  A.  WARNER:  This  apparent  discrepancy  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  production,  as  figured  for  the 
test,  includes  all  paper  dried  by  the  machine,  whereas  in  Fig. 
6,  the  actual  production  sold  is  the  basis  considered.  Fig.  6, 
therefore,  will  be  higher  per  ton,  on  account  of  losses  due  to 
trim,  breaks,  and  wash-ups. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Should  that  discrepancy  be  higher  in 
summer  than   in  winter? 

MR.  WARNER:    I   do  not  think  so. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Take  the  difference  between  the  heat- 
ing steam  and  the  manufacturing  steam,  substract  the  heat- 
ing steam  and  apparently  there  is  not  the  drop  in  the  man- 
ufacturing steam  that  there  should  be. 

MR.  J.  E.  A.  WARNER:  The  heating  steam  as  shown  by 
Fig.  6.  is  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing  steam.  For  ideal 
conditions,  manufacturing  steam  should  be  a  straight  line 
throughout  the  year.  The  quantity  of  steam  required  to  con- 
dition the  machine  room  air  is  of  great  Importance,  for  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  plants  which,  in  winter,  charge  to  man- 
ufacturing, considerable  additional  steam  which  rightly  be- 
longs  to   the   heating   load.   This   tendency   is   shown   in   Fig.   6. 

If  the  air  is  .so  conditioned,  before  it  enters  the  machine 
room,  that  its  condition  is  the  same  in  w'inter  as  in  summer, 
and  neglecting  the  slight  influence  of  the  colder  stock,  why 
should  your  dryers  operate  in  a  different  manner  for  the  two 
seasons? 

MR.  WARDLE:  The  part  that  1  would  like  to  put  the  most 
emphasis  on  is  the  subject  towards  which  the  discussion  is 
lather  drifting,  that  is,  the  use  of  steam  in  the  dryer  section. 

The  subject  of  drying  of  paper  should  receive  more  atten- 
tion from  paper  manufacturers  than  it  has  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  of  greater  importance  to  mills  making  greater 
tonnage,  but  the  small  mill  can  no  longer  afford  to  disregard 
the  problem.  There  are  probably  very  few  mills  that  dry 
their  paper  at  an  average  total  cost  of  less  than  $5.60  per  ton 
(4  lbs.  of  steam  per  lb.  of  paper  at  $0.70  per  1000  lbs.  of 
steam)  and  it  would  probably  not  be  hard  to  find  many  cases 
where  mills  are  paying  double  this  price  without  even  .know- 
ing it.  In  fact  there  are  relatively  few  mills  that  really  know 
their  actual  costs  and  of  those  that  know  fewer  still  know 
how  and  why.  As  Mr.  Slater  puts  it,  "the  time  has  arrived 
when  each  B.  T.  U.  u.sed  in  the  process  must,  if  possible,  be 
accounted  for."  Obviously  the  pi'oblem  is  to  find  out  how 
many  heat  units  are  actually  used  in  the  dryers  and  where 
the  balance  goes  so  that  the  results  can  be  compared  with 
those  from  other  machines  making  similar  grades  of  paper. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  high  drying  cost  are  (1)  In- 
efficient pressing,  (2)  improper  or  inadequate  apparatus  for 
removing  water  from  dryers   (3)   wasteful  ventilation  methods. 
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There  are  so  many  variables  involved  that  to  determine  all 
of  them  accurately  a  rather  formidable  corps  of  experts  and 
considerable  expensive  apparatus  would  be  required.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  manufacturers  will  be  most  interested 
if  a  reasonably  simple  test  code  can  be  drawn  up  which  will 
give  approximately  accurate  results  and  which  can  be  followed 
with  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Such  a  code  should  be  applicable  to  all  types  of  machines 
making  the  various  grades  such  as  tissue,  writing,  book,  news- 
print and  cardboard  or  wrapper,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion and  getting  started,  the  code  herein  outlined  has  been 
made  up  with  a  view  mainly  toward  machines  making  news- 
print. 

In  order  to  simplify  matters  as  much  as  possible  only  those 
items  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  B.  T.  U's  absorbed  by 
the  dryers  have  been  considered.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  comparison  of  tests,  that  results  be  stated 
in  B.  T.  U's  absorbed  by  the  dryers  per  lb.  of  water  removed 
from  the  sheet.  For  instance  in  tests  on  a  124"  machine  and 
a  100"  machine  the  results  in  each  case  happen  to  show  2.72 
lbs.  of  steam  used  per  pound  of  paper  dried  during  the  test 
run,  but  in  the  first  case  the  sheet  entering  the  dryers  was 
28.4  per  cent  bone  dry  and  in  the  second  30  per  cent.  The  true 
comparison  is  found  in  B.  T.  U's  per  lb.  of  water  evaporated 
1207   and   1290   respectively. 

If  a  machine  is  equipped  with  accurate  meters  for  measur- 
ing the  steam  supplied  or  condensate  removed  a  fair  idea  of 
the  relative  performance  of  the  machine  may  be  had  from 
day  to  day,  i.e.  if  the  meters  show  an  excessive  steam  con- 
sumption it  is  generally  due  either  to  lighter  pressing  or 
steam  wasted  from  the  outlet  of  the  dryers.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  ordinary  pressure  gauges  will  at  least  give  an 
idea  of  how  much  steam  is  being  used  in  dryers  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  about  all  they  should  be  used  for  is  to  show 
either  when  a  dangerous  pressure  is  reached  or  whether  there 
is  any  pressure  at  all.  The  best  indication  of  dryer  per- 
formance that  the  paper  maker  has  to-day  is  an  accurate 
recording  steam  or  condensate  flow  meter  conveniently  located. 
With  the  aid  of  an  easilj'  made  chart  giving  the  pounds  of 
paper  made  per  hour  for  various  machine  speeds  and  widths 
of  dried  sheet  he  can  immediately  see  whether  the  presses 
and  steam  control  apparatus  are  functioning  properly  or  not. 
The  accounting  department  can  also  make  good  use  of  the 
meter  charts  in  ascertaining  the  proper  amount  to  be  charged 
to   the   machine  for   steam   consumed. 

Efficient  operation  of  the  presses  is  an  important  factor 
if  the  use  of  steam  is  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Even  at  the 
low  figure  of  65c  per  1000  lbs.  the  steam  that  will  be  required 
to  dry  paper  containing  75  per  cent,  of  moisture  as  against 
70  per  cent,  of  moisture  amounts  to  $1.12  per  ton  of  paper  or 
roughly  $17,000.00  per  year  on  a  machine  making  only  50  tons 
per  day.  Although  the  cost  of  drying  varies  inversely  with 
the  degree  of  pressing  the  problem  of  pressing  should  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  separate  from  that  of  drying,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  the  proposed  code  might  omit  any 
detailed  data  with  regard  to  the  presses  such  as  crown  of  rolls. 
The  ventilation  of  a  machine  room  should  also  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  problem  so  far  as  the  proposed  code  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  reason  why  a  code  should  necessarily  be 
burdened  with  any  other  air  data  than  air  conditions  imme- 
diately before  and  after  the  machine. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  get  precise  data  as  to  the  amounts 
of  air  supplied  and  removed  from  paper  machine  rooms  and 
therefore  any  results  depending  on  such  data  can  at  best 
only  be  considered  as  approximate.  However,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  dryer  section  of  a  machine  in  the  tropics  so  far  as 
B.  T.  U's  required  are  concerned  can  be  as  fairly  compared 
with  another  in  the  northern  countries  as  two  steam  boilers 
in  the  different  localities. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  account  for  all  the  differences  in  the 
number  of  B.  T.  U's  required  by  different  machines  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  so  many  different  and  almost  constantly 
varying  conditions,  even  on  nominally  the  same  grade  of 
product  but  certain  glaring  factors  are  sure  to  show  up  when 
large  differences  appear  in  tests  and  after  they  are  manifest 
it  is  usually  possible  to  make  improvements  either  in  equip- 
ment or  in  operating  conditions.  At  least  the  defect  if  shown 
up  can  either  be  remedied  or  faced  with  open  eyes. 

After  making  a  test  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  "What, 
then  is  the  efficiency  of  this  dryer  section  as  compared  with 
100  per  cent,  the  theoretical?"  The  answer  seems  to  be  that 
"There  ain't  no  such  animal." 

It  Is  true  that  a  theoretical  efficiency  figure  can  be  ar- 
rived at  for  any  particular  machine  but  this  figure  is  useless 
as   a   basis    of   comparison    with    another    machine.      For    in- 


stance a  124"  machine  as  compared  with  a  100"  machine 
having  exactly  the  same  number  of  dryers,  arc  of  contact 
with  paper,  etc.,  etc.,  would  have  an  appreciably  different 
theoretical  efficiency  because  there  is  proportionately  less 
ineffective  radiating  surface  in  drying  heads  and  ends  of 
dryer  cylinders  outside  the  sheet.  Again,  one  can  at  least 
imagine  a  machine  running  at  a  speed  slow  enough  so  that 
the  sheet  would  be  dried  without  any  steam  whatever  being 
used,  in  which  case  its  thermal  efficiency  would  be  infinity. 
There  have  been  distributed  a  list  of  the  items  that  it  is 
necessary  to  get.  There  is  no  use  of  doing  anything  unless 
you  get  these  items.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  great  many 
items  which,  as  Mr.  Farnsworth  has  pointed  out,  it  would  be 
well  to  get,  a  lot  of  them  do  not  cost  anything  to  get  and 
they  might  as  well  be  put  dovpn.  I  will  read  the  list: 
Test    of    Paper    Machine     Dryers     Data     Sheet 

1.  Mill 

2.  Machine  No. 

3.  Grade  of  Paper 

4.  Date 

B.     Duration  of  Test 

6.  Time   lost   during   breaks 

7.  Barometric   Pressure   in   Machine   Room 

8.  Temperature   of  air   surrounding  dryers 

9.  Relative  humidity  of  air  surrounding  dryers 

10.  Pounds  of   air  entering   machine 

11.  Temperature  of  air  in  exhaust  stack 

12.  Relative  humidity  of  air  in  exhaust  stack 

13.  Temperature  of  stock  entering  dryers 

14.  Width   of  sheet   leaving   last   dryer 

15.  Per  cent  bone  dry  fibre  in  sheet  entering  dryer 

16.  Per  cent  bone  dry  fibre  in  sheet  leaving  last  dryer 

17.  Weight  of  moisture  evaporated  from  sheet  per  pound  of 

paper   dried 

18.  Speed    of    machine    at    calendars 

19.  Total  weight  of  paper  dried 

20.  Basis  weight 

21.  Total  weight   of  water  evaporated   from   sheet 

22.  Total  weight  of  steam  supplied  to  dryers 

23.  Pressure  of  steam  entering  drj'ers 

24.  Temperature  of  steam   entering  dryers 

25.  Quality  of   steam   entering   dryers 

26.  Heat  units  per  pound  of  steam  entering  dryers    (Marks 

&   Davis) 

27.  Total  heat  units  supplied  to  dryers 

28.  Pressure  of  discharge  leaving  dryers 

29.  Temperature  of  discharge  leaving  dryers 

30.  Heat  units  per  pound  of  discharge  leaving  dryers 

31.  Total  heat  units  in  discharge  from  dryers 

32.  Heat  units  absorbed  by   dryers 

33.  Heat   units   absorbed   by   dryers   per   pound    of   moisture 

evaporated  from  sheet 

Machine   Data 

34.  Number,  dia.  and  face  of  main  dryers 

35.  Number,  dia.  and  face  of  Felt  dryers 

36.  Number,  dia.  and  face  of  baby  dryers 

37.  Effective    heating    surface     (actually     in     contact    with 
paper) 

38.  Total  surface   (including  projected  area  of  heads) 

39.  Ratio  (effective  to  total,  exclusive  of  felt  dryers) 

40.  Dryer  heads  insulation 

41.  Type  of  dryer   hood. 

42.  Type  of  pit  under  dryers. 

Item  No.  6  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  Warner  has  pointed  out, 
so  that  you  can  get  back  to  what  is  the  actual  use  of  steam  on 
the  dried  stock.  With  reference  to  items  8-10,  these  are  all  simple 
to  get  and  it  is  the  easier  way  to  get  the  volume  of  air  that 
is  passing  through.  It  is  probably  a  great  deal  more  accurate 
than  any  information  we  generally  get  from  the  fan  man- 
ufacturer because  a  change  of  the  wind  against  the  ordinary 
exhaust  fan  may  change  the  capacity  of  the  fan  100  per 
cent.  We  could  figure  very  much  more  closely  with  that  In- 
formation. Item  13  is  easy  to  get  and  necessary  if  you  want 
to  get  at  the  B.  T.  U's.  With  reference  to  item  14,  theoret- 
ically you  should  have  the  average  width  of  the  sheet  from 
the  first  dryer  to  the  last  but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  job  to  get 
it  and  I  think  that  if  you  got  it  at  the  one  place  it  would  be 
good  enough.  Item  19  calls  for  the  total  weight  of  paper 
dried,  not  produced  but  what  has  passed  over  the  dryers  be- 
cause what  we  want  to  get  is  the  heat  unit  for  the  moisture 
evaporated  and  to  do  that  you  must  find  out  how  much  water 
has  gone  over  the  machine.  With  reference  to  item  26,  we 
put  In  the  Marks  &  Davis  tables:  because  some  of  the  other 
tables  give  It  in  a  slightly  different  way  and  we  ought  all  to 
be  talking  of  the  same  thing.  Item  28  and  the  following  Items 
look  a  good  deal  easier  than  they  are.     Pressure  of  discharge 
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is  all  right  and  temperature  of  discharge  is  all  right,  but  you 
will  have  to  look  out  in  figuring  out  the  heat  unit  per  pound 
of  discharge  and  the  heat  unit  in  discharge  from  the  driers. 
That  appears  to  be  necessary  but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  get  it  That  is  the  part  that  is  the  hardest  of  the  whole 
thing.  Having  that,  it  is  a  question  of  arithmetic  to  find  how 
much  is  absorbed  by  the  dryers. 

I  think  we  are  to-day  getting  into  a  bad  habit  in  talking 
about  the  pounds  of  steam  required  to  dry  a  pound  of  paper 
as  being  anywhere  from  2%  to  4  or  higher.  With  newsprint 
at  least  that  does  not  amount  to  anything  because  we  do  not 
say  how  wet  the  sheet  was  in  going  on  the  dryers  or  how  wet 
it  was  in  coming  off  the  dryers.  Wo  do  not  say  anything 
about  the  number  of  heat  units  in  the  steam  or  how  much 
went  out  through  the  traps  or  through  the  discharge  of  the 
dryers. 

With  regard  to  machine  data,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  a  certain  drier 
section  with  another  one  in  the  same  mill  or  in  some  other 
mill.  We  think  we  cannot  get  along  with  anything  less  than 
the  list  calls  for.  Some  of  these  questions  will  be  answered 
with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no",  for  instance,  the  dryer  head 
insulation. 

MR.  J.  E.  A.  WARNER:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wardle  in 
respect  to  items  8  and  9,  how  he  would  arrive  at  the  tem- 
perature and  relative  humidity  of  the  air  surrounding  the 
dryers. 

MR.  WARDLE:  Probably  Professor  Keay  can  answer  that 
question  better  than  I  can. 

MR.  WARNER:  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  are  you 
going  to  get  the  true  value  for  these  quantities.  At  one  point 
you  might  have  a  quantity  of  air  at  a  certain  wet  bulb  tem- 
perature, entering  the  dryers,  while  at  another  point  both  the 
quantity  and  temperature  might  be  quite  different.  Since 
the  amount  of  vapor  held  by  the  air  does  not  follow  a  straight 
line  relation  for  different  temperatures,  it  is  not  possible  to 
take  an  average  of  these  readings  and  assume  this  as  the 
condition   of  all  the  air  entering  the  dryers. 

PROFESSOR  KEAT:  We  checked  it  very  closely  by  taking 
six  or  eight  stations  and.  of  course,  these  stations  were  se- 
lected by  taking  a  large  number  of  readings,  over  five  hours, 
with  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  stations  were  taken  and  that  the  results  varied  only 
slightly  gave  the  required  accuracy. 

MR.  WARNER:  Did  you  find  any  very  great  difference  in 
the  temperature  and  relative  humidity  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  dryers,  or  were  the  temperature  and  degree  of  humidity 
fairly   constant? 

PROFESSOR  KEAT:  There  was  not  any  great  change  — 
no  change  of  more  than  4  degrees  with  the  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometer in  five  hours. 

MR.  J.  E.  A.  WARNER:  Probably  the  fairly  constant  condi- 
tion, which  you  experienced,  accounts  for  the  good  results 
which  you  obtained.  Our  experience,  however,  in  making  a 
similar  test,  was  that  the  temperature  at  the  wet  end  was 
considerably  lower  than  at  the  dry  end,  and  also  that  the 
relative  humidity  changed  considerably  for  the  different 
points  around  the  perimeter  of  the  dryers. 

PROFESSOR  KEAY:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  understand  your 
question.  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  dry 
end  and  the  wet  end.  I  thought  you  meant  the  variation 
during    the    test. 

MR.  WARDLE:  Mr.  Warner's  ciuestion  is  probably  one  in- 
stance out  of  a  number  here  of  pulling  out  the  nigger  in  the 
wood  pile.  Each  machine  has  to  be  considered  by  itself,  the 
conditions  surrounding  that  machine  have  to  be  tackled  in- 
dependently and  then,  having  the  results,  you  have  to  hunt 
through  every  trail  and  find  out  what  they  mean.  There  is 
one  point  I  forgot  to  mention  and  that  is  that  probably  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  in  a  freeness  of  stork  item  but  w-e 
thought  it  would  be  useless  until  we  had  a  standard  freeness 
tester.  We  are  all  using  more  or  less  different  freeness  testers 
and  we  might  as  well  forget  this  until  we  can  get  a  standard 
tester  developed  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  one  thing  that 
this   section   ought   to   tackle. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Might  1  ask  Mr.  Wardle  why  he  left 
out,  in  connection  with  item  13,  the  temperature  of  the  papeV 
leaving  the  dryers,  whether  he  considered  it  unnecessary, 
difficult   to  get   or  not   worth   while? 

MR.  WARDLE:  If  anybody  can  show  us  how  to  get  that 
we  would  like  to  get  it.  There  are  only  comparatively  few 
heat  units  involved  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get 
at  them.  We  Just  left  that  item  in  the  discard.  This  is  not 
an  absolute,  precise  code,  it  is  only  an  approximation  and  we 
never  would  get  it  accurately  if  we  had  a  thousand  items. 


MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  asked  the  question  because  I  think 
it   is   necessary. 

MR.  MOSHEli:  You  do  not  really  need  the  temperature  of 
the  paper  coming  out  of  the  machine.  It  would  amount  to  the 
same  thing  as  taking  into  account  the  8  per  cent,  of  moisture 
that  is  in  the  paper,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  it 
up  to  the  evaporation  point  .-mil  the  amount  of  moisture  thai 
has  been  evaporated  out. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  asked  the  question  because,  it  you 
take  the  temperature  of  the  stack  going  into  the  dryers,  and 
you  know  the  bone  dry  content,  you  will  know  that  after 
it  goes  through  the  machine  there  is  8  per  cent  of  moisture 
on  the  basis  of  the  bone  dry  content.  It  mounts  up  and  in 
the  course  of  a  day  you  may  get  75  tons  of  water.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  temperatures  would  be  but  I  would  say  that 
you  are  raising  that  75  tons  from  a  temperature  of  65  degrees 
— it  may  be  60  degrees  —  up  to  iirobably  not  less  than  100 
degrees.  It  is  probably,  going  away  from  the  dryers,  between 
100  and  120  degrees.  That  heat  is  dissipated  during  storage, 
you  have  to  put  that  heat  into  it  and  it  is  not  effective  dry- 
ing heat.  It  is  the  heat  in  the  paper  that  is  carried  away  and 
in  that  respect  has  had  its  effect  in  helping  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  up  to  the  evaporating  temperature  but  still  it  is 
heat  wasted.  You  have  had  to  put  the  heat  in,  and  if  you 
have  had  to  put  it  in  incidentally  to  the  process  of  drying. 
why  not  account  for  it? 

MR.  WARDLE:  What  Mr.  Stephenson  has  said  may  all  be 
true,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  what  it  actually  is,  The 
tendency  of  most  machine  men  is  to  "sweat"  the  last  dryer 
and  in  order  to  get  at  the  temperature  accurately  you  would 
have  to  break  the  sheet  down  ahead  of  the  last  dryer  and 
that  makes  a  mess. 

aiR.  STEPHENSON:  You  a.sked  a  minute  ago  how  the  tem- 
perature could  be  obtained.  I  happened  to  notice  in  one  of 
the  publications  a  little  while  ago  the  description  of  a  ther- 
mometer which  was  carried  on  three  bearings.  It  was  so 
adjusted  that  the  thermometer  could  be  attached  to  the  cylin- 
drical sui-face  whose  temperature  was  to  be  ascertained.  I 
do   not  know  whether  anybody   has   tried   that. 

MR.  AVARDLE:  Professor  Keay  and  I  were  going  to  get  a 
patent  on  that  lintil  we  found  somebody  had  got  ahead  of  us. 
It  is  along  the  same  line  as  the  rig  that  Mr.  Warner  used  for 
.getting  the  temperatures  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worth   while  bothering  with. 

MR.  FARNSWORTH:  We  tried  one  of  those.  We  put  a 
thermometer  very  close  to  the  dryer  but  we  could  not  get 
accurate  readings.  One  day  we  would  have  moist  steam  and 
the  ne.xt  day  dry  steam  around  the  thermometer.  We  tried 
it  with  different  dryers  to  find  out  the  different  temperatures 
but  we  would  come  back  again  to  the  same  dryers  and  get 
all  kinds  of  readings  with  the  conditions  apparently  the  same. 
We  turned  that  thermometer  down  as  an  absolute  failure.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  temperature  of  the  dryer  inside 
cannot  be  gauged  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  that  is  in  the 
dryer.  If  we  have  5  lbs.  of  steam  in  the  dryer  and  no  water 
or  air  in  the  dryer  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  from  our 
steam  tables  the  temperature  of  the  dryer  as  closely  as  we 
need  to.  I  do  not  see  why  you  could  expect  to  get  an  instru- 
ment that  would  take  a  reading  from  the  outside  of  the  dryer 
as  closely  as  the  relative  temperature  would  be  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  dryer  if  there  was  no  accumula- 
tion of  water  and  air. 

MR.  WARNER:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Farnsworth  if  he 
knows  of  any  system  of  determining  the  temperature  on  the 
shell  of  the  dryer  because  that  is  what  gives  that  contact 
with  the  air.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
of  having  an  air  film  on  the  inside  of  the  dryer  as  a  result  of 
which  you  are  going  to  have  a  drop  in  the  temperature,  and 
another  on  the  outside  of  the  dryer,  and  in  each  case  you  are 
going  to  have  a  drop  in  the  temperature.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  are  going  to  get  the  temperature  on  the  inside  of  the 
dryer. 

MR.  FARNSWORTH:  That  is  quite  true.  I  have  seen 
water  and  oil  within  the  dryers  resulting  in  a  drop  in  the 
temperature  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  heat  or  steam  required 
to  dry.  Of  course,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  things 
being  right  inside  of  the  dryer,  it  being  clean  and  free  of  air 
or  water,  it  should  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  temperatures 
from  the  pressure  of  steam.  The  thickness  of  the  dryer  is 
also  a  consideration  and  I  believe  that  we  could  go  so  far  as 
to  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  iron  in  the  dryer. 
Some  iron  is  more  porous  than  other  kinds  and  the  heat 
will  pass  through  it  more  quickly:  therefore,  the  quality  and 
thickness  of  the  iron  is  a  factor. 

MR.  IVARDLE:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
to  Messrs.  Slater  and  Warner  for  this  excellent  paper  and 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechnnieal  Engineers  and  the   St. 
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Maurice  Paper  Company  lor  :illi)wing  lliis  paper  to  be  pres- 
ented at  this  meeting. 

l*K01'"l';t>S0R  KEAY:  1  liavi'  inurli  pleasure  in  seconding 
that    motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

EFFECT  OF  PRESSURE  ON  STRENGTH  OF  TEST  SHEETS 

AUt.  IJliYA.N'T:  Thr  luiur  i.-i  yi'ltiny  latu  ami  1  am  very  sorry 
that  \VL'  will  t)e  obliged  to  omit  the  last  paper  entitled  "Tlie 
Determination  of  the  liffect  of  Pressure  on  llie  Strength  of 
Test  Sheets  in  the  Strength-Testing  of  Pulp"  by  IMr.  E.  G. 
Cameron.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pulp  and  Paper,  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.  This  is  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  which  Mr.  Cameron  has  put  a  great  deal  of 
worlc  and  is  more  or  less  a  report  of  the  work  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  Committee  on  Chemical  and  Physical 
Standards. 

REPORT   OF    NOMINATING    COMMITTEE 

MK.  intVAXT:  W.'  will  now  pass  to  the  report  nf  tlie- 
Nominating   Committee. 

MR.  STEPHICNSON:  Before  presenting  this  report,  doubt- 
less some  will  be  interested  in  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Wardle 
made  with  respect  to  a  freeness  tester,  and  1  thought  that  some 
of  you  might  w^ish  to  stay  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Cameron  may  have  to  say  on  that  subject  as  it 
came  up  in  connection  with  the  work  that  he  did  on  the 
•paper  that   will  be  published  in   due   course. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Anderson  is  not  here  to  make  his  own 
report,  but  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  nom- 
inations, but  with  the  distinct  understanding-  that  this  is 
merely  the  Committee's  best  judgment  on  the  matter  and  the 
hope  that  if  any  of  you  have  other  suggestions  to  make  for 
any  of  these  positions,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  make  them . 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Section  to  elect  the  Vice-Chair- 
man  to  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Section.  Due  to  cir- 
cumstances which  interfere  with  this  program,  Mr.  Hovey 
sends  his  sincere  regrets  that  it  w'ill  not  be  possible  for  him 
to  entertain  any  such  proposition  this  year  and  very  respect- 
fully requests  that  we  do  not  present  his  name  for  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee and  of  a  great  many  others  to  whom  we  have  put  the 
question  that  our  present  Chairman  should  be  nominated  and 
requested  to  serve,  for  the  next  year.  I  will  entertain  any 
further   nominations. 

Mr.    Stephenson    having   taken    the    Chair. 

MR.   BRYANT:    I   thank  the  Nominating  Committee— 

MR.  STEPHENSON:   We  will  not  listen  to  any  explanations. 

MR.  BRY'ANT: — for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  in 
nominating  me  for  this  position,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  should  be  taken 
over  by  some  other  member  of  the  Section.  This  does  not 
mean  that  if  you  insist  I  will  refuse;  I  will  not  withdraw  my 
name,  but  I  would  be  more  than  pleased  —  I  would  be  de- 
lighted —  if  you  would  nominate  someone  else  and  elect 
him.     I  really  do  not  want  to  serve  for  another  year. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  This  is  more  or  less  of .  a  critical 
period.  Tomorrow  the  main  Section  is  going  to  vote  on  a 
very  important  subject,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  change 
captains  just  at  this  time.  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  in  very 
close  touch  with  a  number  of  important  developments  that  are 
now  going  forward  and  it  would  be;  unfortunate,  I  am  sure,  if 
it  were  necessary  for  some  one  else  to  acquaint  himself,  even 
if  he  could  acquaint  himself,  as  intimately  w-ith  these  mat- 
ters'as  Mr.  Bryant  now  is  acquainted  witli  them.  Are  there 
any  further   nominations? 

THR.  WARDLE:  I  move  that  the  nominations  clo.sc  and 
that   Mr.   Stephenson   cast   a  ballot. 

MR.    W.    B.    CAMPBELL:    I   .second   the   motion. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
the   new    Chairman,    Mr.    Orville    F.    Bryant. 

MR.  BRY'ANT;  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  and  I  hope  that  I  can  do  better  work  next  year  than  I 
have  done  in  this.  However,  if  i  do  not.  it  is  your  fault; 
you   have   put   me   in    the  position. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Mr.  Bryant  said  a  minute  ago  that 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bear  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  office  this  year  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  easier  for 
him  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  burden  will  be  car- 
ried in  considerable  part  by  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  Toronto  who  likes  to 
get  to  Montreal  once  in  awhile  for  an  Executive  meeting  and 


we  would  like  you  to  grant  him  that  opportunity.  I  am  sure 
he  will  accept  nomination  as  Vice-Chairman.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
C.  Nelson  Gain,  a  gentleman  who  has  served  on  the  Council 
with   considerable   satisf:iction    to   .all   concerned. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Are  there  any  other  nominations  for  \'ki.- 
Chairman? 

PROFESSOR  KEAY:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed 
and   that   the   Secretary  be   instructed   to   cast   one   ballot. 

MR.    SLACK:    I  second  the  motion. 

MR.  BRYANT:  Mr.  Gain  is  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Section. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  re- 
tiring Chairman  to  sit  with  the  Council  but  as  it  happens 
this  year  tliat  the  Chairman  is  staying  where  he  belongs, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  one  else  to  do  that,  and  so  we 
have  asked  Mr.  Hovey,  who  has  been  acting  as  Vice-Chair- 
man during  the  past  year,  to  go  into  the  Council.  With  him 
we  have  submitted  the  nomination  of  Mr.  A.  P.  C'ostigane 
who  is  Secretary  and  Engineer  for  the  Ontario  Pulp  and 
Paper  Makers  Safety  Association  and  who  has  been  a  most 
enthusiastic  worker  in  a  great  many  fields  of  endeavour  in 
our  Technical  Section.  Then,  we  have  another  man  from  a 
far-away  mill  —  Abitibi  on  the  one  hand  and  Price  Bros,  on 
the  other  —  in  Mr.  C.  S.  V.  Hawkings.  who  is  the  third 
nominee  of  the  Committee  for   the   position  of  Councillor. 

MR.    BRYANT:    Are   there   any   further   nominations? 

MR.  SLACK:  I  move  that  the  Nominations  close  and  that 
the   Secretary  cast  one   ballot  for  the   three   Councillors. 

MR.   LEE:    I  beg  to  second   the   motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

kR.  BRYANT:  Is  there  any  fuillier  business  to  come 
Ijefore   the   Meeting? 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  might  ask  if  there  is  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  members  to  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Ed- 
.  rd  Beck  in  the  position  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Sec- 
tion. Otherwise,  it  will  be  understood  that  Mr  Beck  is  Se- 
cretary of  the  Association  and  will  continue  in   this  office. 

MR.  BRY'ANT:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  formally  ad- 
journ the  meeting  at  this  time  so  that,  if  any  members  feel 
that  they  must  go,   they  may   do  so. 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  I  may  say  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  the  Section  and  to  the  Council  if,  on  reading  these  papers, 
anyone  who  has  any  comments  or  criticisms  to  make,  or  any 
discussion  to  submit  he  will  kindly  do  so  by  correspondence. 
Any  suggestions,  comments  or  discussion  will  be  included  in 
the  Y'ear  Book  of  the  Section.  That  applies  particularly  to 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Cameron  which  unfortunately  cannot  be 
read  at   this   session. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  RETIRING  OFFICERS 

MR.  STEPHENSON:  Before  that  motion  is  put,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  for  a  number  of  years  —  and  I  do  not  want  any- 
body to  get  ahead  of  me  in  that  respect  if  I  can  help  it  —  to 
move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  of  the 
Technical  Section.  Everybody  who  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  Executive  during  the  year  cannot  help  appreciating  the 
amount  of  hard  work  that  they  have  given  to  their  duties  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  the  bestowal  of  serious 
thought  upon  the  problems  of  the  section.  We  have  never 
had  an  Executive  which  did  not  realise  the  full  responsibili- 
ties of  office  and  that  of  the  past  year  is  no  exception.  These 
gentlemen  have  simply  given  themselves,  up  to  the  work  of 
the  Section  during  the  past  year  and  if  is  little  enough  to 
give  them  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  motion.  Seeing  that  the  Chairman  is  very  bashful  about 
the  matter,   I  shall  put  the  motion   to   the  meeting. 

DR.   BATES:    I  have  pleasure  in   seconding  the  motion. 

THE  ACTING-CHAIRMAN:  I  declare  the  motion  carried 
unanimously. 

MR.  BRYANT:  1  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  appreciate  your  kindly  expressions  with  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  they  have  performed  their  duties.  We 
endeavoured,  in  a  more  or  less  feeble  way,  to  do  the  best  we 
could  during  the  year.  The  Section  has  been  pretty  success- 
ful and  I  am  sure  the  incoming  Executive  will  make  it  even 
more  successful  than  we  have  been  able  to  do. 

MR.   MASON:   I  beg  to  move  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

PROFESSOR   KEAY:    I    will    second    the   motion. 

NOTE:  The  Publication  Committee  will  now  proceed  to 
publish  the  Proceedings.  If  there  are  any  corrections  to  be 
made  in  the  papers,  reports,  or  discussions,  please  send  them 
in  at  once  to  J.  N.  Stephenson,  Gardenvale,  P.  Q. 
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Book  Reviews 

GLUE  AND  GELATIN — Jerome  Alexander.  OctaTO 
230  pages.  Chemical  Catalogue  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

This  is  one  of  the  American  Chemical  Society's  series 
of  monographs  on  chemical  subjects  undertaken  to 
carry  out  an  arrangment  made  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Pure  and  applied  Chemistry  which  met 
in  London  and  Brussels  July  1919. 

This  work  holds  interest  for  paper  makers  in  that 
glue  is  used  in  sizing  and  for  paper  box  makers  in 
"setting  up"  and  "stripping";  reference  is  briefly 
made  to  such  use  pp.  206-7. 

Paper  mill  chemists  who  are  called  upon  to  test  glue 
for  uniformity  and  quality  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  chapters  10,  11  and  12  on  the  chemical  examin- 
ation,technology  testing  and  grading  of  glue  and  gel- 
atin. 

Personally  the  writer  of  this  review  has  not  had 
satisfactory  results  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  in- 
dicator in  determining  the  acidity  of  commercial  glue 
(p.  131).  The  end  point  is  masked  by  the  consumption 
of  the  red  colored  compound,  necessitating  addition  of 
fresh  quantities  of  the  indicator  near  the  end  of  the 
titration.  On  p.  29,  this  following  sentence  occurs, 
"Once  we  realize  the  fact  that  gelatin  has  a  coarser 
physical  as  well  as  a  finer  chemical  structure,  we  may 
be  able  to  understand  its  hydrolysis  and  degradation 
without  having  recourse  to  ingenious  but  weird  purely 
chemical  explanations  or  formulas  which  have  no 
counterpont  in  the  actual  facts  although  in  some  cases 
they  may  not  be  disproved  by  the  present  experimental 
evidence". 

That  paragraph  is  to  be  commended  to  cellulose 
theorists. 

The  effect  of  gelatin  on  alum  (p.  126)  may  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  foaming  trouble  in  cases  when  glue 
may  be  present  in  sizing  or  from  bindings  or  pad  heads. 
In  this  case  free  sulphuric  acid  may  be  developed  and 
putting  additions  of  alum  would  tend  to  increased  foam 
trouble,  especially  if  carbonates  are  present. 

The  number  of  authors  quoted  is  evidence  of  exten- 
sive bibliographical  study  by  the  author.  This  fact  is 
emphasized  in  the  index,  wherein  this  "author"  section 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  "subject"  section. 

The  subject  is  well  treated  and  in  language  that 
makes  smooth  and  comfortable  reading  especially  for 
those  who  have  not  made  a  close  study  of  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

Glue  as  the  typical  colloid  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  colloid  chemists  and  thus  to  cellulose  tech- 
nologists.—T.  L.  C. 


SOMETHING  FOR  EACH  OF  US  TO  GIVE 
THOUGHT  TO 

George  H.  Mead,  President  of  the  Mead  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  says:  "The  World  is  entering 
upon  the  most  competitive  period  that  industry  has 
ever  experienced  and  companies  which  insist  upon  fol- 
lowing old  methods  will  one  by  one  fall  by  the  way- 
side and  lose  their  indentity,  and  finally  their  lives. 
Absolute  elimination  of  the  waste  and  the  running  of 
machines  without  breakage  are  absolutely  necessary." 


SUMMER  MEETING  AND  EXCURSION 

The  Technical  Section  has  been  invited  by  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  (Port  Arthur  Divi- 
sion), Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  and  the  Fort  William  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  Fort  William,  Ont.,  to  hold  this 
year's  Summer  meeting  at  the  twin  cities  at  the  head 
"of  the  Lakes,  and  the  Executive  Council  has  accepted 
the  invitation,  subject  to  enough  members  signifying 
their  intention  to  attend. 

Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  as  is  generally  known, 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  pulp  and  paper  centre.  The 
l>aper  mills  of  the  Provincial  and  the  Fort  William 
Company  are  new,  having  come  into  production  with- 
in the  3'ear.  An  inspection  of  these  mills  and  their 
( quipment  will  be  of  interest  to  every  practical  paper 
man.  In  addition,  there  are  many  other  things  of  In- 
terest to  be  seen  in  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  and 
jrobably  no  section  of  Canada  offers  greater  attrac- 
vions  to  the  visitor. 

The  dates  tentatively  fixed  upon  for  the  outing  are 
June  23rd  to  June  30th. 

The  trip  will  be  made  by  train  to  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and 
by  water  from  Sarnia,  on  the  S.  S.  Noronic,  according 
to  the  following  schedule : 

Leave  Montreal  11.00  p.m  Friday,  June  22,  G.T.R. 
Arrive  Toronto  7.30  a.m.  Saturday,  June  23,  G.T.R. 
Leave  Toronto  10.05  a.m.  Saturday  Boat  Special,  arrive 
Sarnia  Wharf  3.45  p.m.  Saturday,  Boat  Special,  leave 
Sarnia  Wharf  4.00  p.m.  Saturday,  N.  N.  Co.  arrive 
Port  Arthur  7.00  a.m.   Monday  N  N.  Co. 

Returning 

Leave  Port  Arthur  1.00  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  27th, 
N.  N.  Co.  arrive  Sarnia  Wharf  5.30  a.m.  Friday,  June 
29th,  N.  N.  Co.  Leave  Sarnia  Wharf  9.00  a.m.  Friday, 
Jime  G.T.R.  (X)  arrive  Toronto  2.35  p.m.  Friday,  June 
6.T.R.,  leave  Toronto  8.30  p.m.  11  00  p.m.  Friday,  June 
29th,  G.T.R.,  arrive  Montreal  7.00  a.m.  7.30  a.m.  Satur- 
day, June  30th,  G.T.R. 

(X)   G.T.R.  Boat  Special  Dining  and  Parlor  Cars. 

FARES  —  From  Montreal  to  Port  Arthur  and  re- 
uirn  inclusive  of  lower  berth,  Montreal  to  Toronto  and 
same  on  return  trip,  parlor  car  seat  Toronto  to  Sarn'a 
and  same  on  return  trip,  meals  and  berth  on  steamer, 
inclusive, $81.05 

To  those  making  the  trip  from  Toronto  only  the  fare, 
inclusive,  from  Toronto  to  Port  Arthur  and  return 
$64.30 

The  Council  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
members  to  bring  their  ladies  with  them  on  the  tnp. 
A  special  program  of  entertainment  v?ill  be  provided 
and  everything  will  be  done  to  make  the  excursion  tho- 
roughly enjoyable,  from  both  a  social  and  an  educa- 
tional viewpoint. 

This  notice  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
advice  to  ascertain  how  many  members  will  be  able  to 
make  the  trip,  as  the  arrangements  we  will  be  able  to 
make  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  number  partic- 
ipating. 

Kindly  advise  the  Secretarj'  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  or  not  you  will  be  attending  and  how  many 
persons  will  be  comprised  in  your  party. 

Additional  particulars  will  follow. 
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Officers  fo  U.  S*  Oitanixations 

At  the  iiiiniial  nu't'tin-i',  lu'ld  in  New  York  last  week, 
of  the  associations  connect t'd  with  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1923-24. 
As  far  "as  infoi-mation  is  availahle,  these  names  are 
given  lielow  : 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
Tlie  following  were  elected   officers  u\'  the  Associa- 
tion for  1923-24: 

President.  Henry  W.  Stokes,  York  llaven  Paper  Co.; 
Eastern  Vice-President.  Xornian  W.  Wilson,  Hammer- 
mill  Paper  Co.:  Western  Vice-President,  Walter  J. 
Randall,  Champion  Coated  Paper  Co.  Members  of  Exe- 
cutive Committee  at  larjje:  Col.  W.  B.  Haskell,  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.;  Louis  Bloch,  Crown-Willamette 
Paper  Co.;  L.  II.  Davey,  W.  O.  Bavey  &  Sons. 
Woodlands  Section 
Officers  of  the  Wnodlaiids  Section  foi-  the  ne.xt  year 
include.  Chairman,  C  W.  Hurtnlnse.  Ilammermill 
Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.;  Vice-Chairman,  George  N. 
Ostrander.  Finch.  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  and 
J.  E.  Alexander.  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.,  Port 
Edwards,  Wis. 

Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers 
The  Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  elected 
the  following  officers: 

President.  C.  A.  Buskirk,  Wolverine  Paper  Co.,  Ot- 
.sego,  :\Iich. :  Vice-President,  J.  W.  Hurlbut,  Benning- 
ton Waxed  Paper  Co..  Bennington.  Vt. ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  0.  B.  Towne,  N.Y. 

Vegetable  Parchment  Paper  Manufacturers 
The  Vegetable  Parchment  ^Manufacturers  Association 
elected  W.  F.  Brunner,  Paterson  Parchment  Company, 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  as  president  and  0.  B.  Towne,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  The  Association  decided  to  carry  on  de- 
finite traffic  activities,  and  also  to  participate  in  a 
broad  way,  in  the  activities  of  the  Clean  Food  Associa- 
tion. 

Tissue  Paper  Manufacturers 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tissue  Paper  Manufac- 
turers  Association,   held   on   Tuesday.   April   10.   1923. 
the  following  officers  and  Executive  Committee  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President.  John  Brannan.  North  End  Paper  Co., 
Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-President,  J.  M.  Ross,  Sauquoit 
Toilet  Paper  Co.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  E.  H.  Naylor  18  E.  41st  Street.  N.  Y.  Exe- 
cutive Committee  :  John  Brannan,  North  End  Paper  Co.. 
Fulton.  N.  Y. :  A.  D.  Coffin.  C.  H.  Dexted  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.;  W.  L.  Heath,  West  Milton 
Paper  Co.,  New  York ;  L.  C.  .Jeffress,  Wortendyke  Mfg. 
Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  J.  M.  Ross.  Sauquoit  Toilet  Paper 
Co.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Salesmen's  Association 
Election    of  officers.  Salesmen's  Association   of  the 
Paper  Industry : 

President.  J.  I.  Fearing,  International  Paper  Co., 
Chicago.  111.;  Vice-President  for  New  England  Dis- 
trict. Walter  Perry.  Chemical  Mfg.  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. ; 
Vice-President  for  New  York  District.  R.  D.  W.  Ewing, 
American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  New  York;  Vice-Pres- 
ident for  Chicago  District.  Ray  Russell.  Marathon 
Paper  Co.,  Mills  Co..  Chicago,  HI.;  Vice-President  for 
Miami  Valley,  Robert  B.  Houk,  Jr..  Mead  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co..  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Cover  Paper  Manufacturers 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cover  Paper  Manufac- 
turers Association,  held   on   Tuesdaj^   April   10,   1923, 


the  following  officers  and  Executive  Committee  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  F.  E.  Tayloi-,  Advertisers  Paper  Mills, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Vice-President,  Thos.  Beckett,  The 
Beckett  Paper  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E.  II.  Naylor,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York. 
Executive  Committee:  F.  E.  Taylor,  Advertisers  Pa|)er 
Mills,  Holyoke.  Mass.;  Thos.  Beckett,  The  Beckett 
Paper  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  D.  L.  Quirk,  Jr.,  Peninsular 
Paper  Co.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  .\.  P.  &  P.  A.. 
F.  E.  Taylor. 

U.  S.  Pulp  Producers  Association 

At  the  annual  meeting  nf  the  I'.  S.  I'ulp  i'rdducei's 
Association  held  on  Tuesday.  April  10.  1923.  the  offi- 
cers and  Executive  Committee  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

President,  D.C.  Everest.  Marathon  Paper  Mills  Com- 
])any.  Rothschild,  Wis.;  First  Vice-President,  L.  M. 
Alexander,  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.,  Port  Ed- 
wards, Wis.;  Second  \'ice-Pi-esidcnt.  E.  W.  Kiefer. 
Port  Huron  Suli)hite  &  Pajicr  Co..  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
Third  Vice-President.  W.  II.  Savery.  Harpers  Ferry 
Paper  Co.,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  .\.:  Executive  Commit- 
tee: Herman  Elsas,  Continental  Paper  and  Bag  Mills 
16  East  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Geo..W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Hac- 
quette  River  Paper  Co.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. ;  Col.  A.  C. 
Goodvear.  Bogalusa  Paper  Co..  Inc.,  Mai-ine  Trust 
Bldg.".  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Secretary-Treasurer.  ().  .M.  Poin- 
ter. IS  East  41st  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 

Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers 

That  an  advertising  campaign  to  promote  the  use 
of  gummed  tape  is  already  well  under  way,  was  the 
announcement  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gummed 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  on  April  10.  The 
campaign  is  a  part  of  the  decision  of  the  association  to 
work  for  the  general  recognition  of  fixed  standards 
of  quality,  for  gummed  tape,  and  the  members  of  the 
association  have  adopted  a  trade  mark  which  will 
serve  as  a  guarantee  that  the  tape  sold  by  the  mem- 
bers is  up  to  the  approved  standards  of  strength  and 
quality.     The  officers  elected  were : 

President.  C.  H.  Crowell,  Crowell  Corporation. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Vice-President,  Phillips  Kimball.  Li- 
berty Paper  Company.  N.  Y. :  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Jacob  Erichsen. 

Cardboard  Manufacturers 

The  Cardboai'd  ^lanufactnrers  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  Wednesday  elected  Joseph  Lowe  of  the 
Fallulah  Paper  Company  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  as 
president. 

Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers 

A  further  continuance  of  the  progressive  activities 
begun  during  the  last  year  was  determined  upon  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper  Jlanufac- 
turers'  Association.  Among  other  matters  discussed 
was  the  continuance  of  the  work  begun  last  year  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  uniform  cost  account- 
ing methods  in  the  mills  of  the  members.  The  officers 
elected  were  as  follows : 

President.  W.  H.  Shuart.  Springrfield  Glazed  Paper 
Co..  Springfield.  Mass.:  Vice-President.  N.  N.  Fowler. 
Hampden  Gla/^ed  Pai^er  and  Card  Company. 

Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers   Service   Bureau 

The  Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers  Service  Bureau 
does  not  hold  its  annual  meeting  during  the  sprinu'  con- 
vention week,  and  its  meeting  was  confined  to  discus- 
sion of  internal  affairs  of  the  bureau,  no  officers  being 
elected  at  this  period. 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  BRITISH  TECHNICAL 
SECTION 

(From  (hir  l,<iiiili>ii  rurrrsixunlfiil  t 

In  this  letter  1  will  deal  with  tlic  rmMU:il  rcpiiii 
presented  to  the  Association  by  the  Seerctary  (Mi-.  A. 
W.  Foster  B. A.),  in  which  signifieent  references  are 
made  to  the  progess  of  the  British  Technical  Section. 

Mr.  Foster  .says,  inter  alia,  "The  Technical  Section 
has  continued  to  pro<ress  diirin>i-  the  year  and  has  al- 
ready carried  out  a  lar{>c  I'art  of  the  program  which 
was  outlined  in  last  year's  annual  report  (as  published 
in  the  "Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine"  last  year).  Every 
member  of  the  Assoeialiou  is  now  ispo  facto.  A  member 
of  the  Technical  Section  and  is  entitled  to  attend  its 
meeting.s  and  receive  all  its  publicaticms.  In  addition 
there  are  156  full  menil)ers  of  the  Section  (employees 
of  Association  mejnhers)  102  associate  members  (firms 
in  allied  trades  or  their  emi)loyees),  and  28  junior 
members.  Arrangments  have  been  completed  for  the 
l)ublicati()n  of  a  series  of  monthly  technical  alistracts. 
giving  full  summaries  of  all  important  e(uitributions 
to  the  continental  technical  press.  These  are  supplied 
free  to  the  Association  members,  who  thus  receive 
gratis  a  service  which  was  formerly  sold  for  £12.  12s. 
per  annum,  and  indeed,  is  still  charged  at  that  figure 
to  outsiders. 

The  Library 

"The  Association's  reference  library  has  now  been 
established  and  c(uitains  the  principal  text  books  both 
on  papermaking  and  on  the  allied  sciences.  Members 
are  already  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  books  in  the  library  and  of  borrowing  them 
for  home  perusal.  In  addition  to  other  activities  of 
the  Section,  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Sigurd  Smith,  of  Charlottenlund.  Denmark,  who  read 
liapers  liefore  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  before  the 
London  Division  of  the  Technical  Section  on  the 
Theory  of  i'.eating.  A  translation  of  Dr.  Sigurd  Smith's 
treatise,  which  has  been  made  under  the  auspices  n\' 
the  Technical  Section,  is  iu)w  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  shortly  by  the  Association,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Technical  Association's  of  Canada  and 
the  T'.  S.  A.  Dr.  Smith's  work  is  regarded  as  a  mo.st 
important  contribution  to  the  investigation  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  papermaking  process. 
The  influence  of  the  Technical  Section  in  encouraging 
workers  to  seek  technical  instruction  is  reflected  in  the 
increased  number  of  successful  candidates  at  the 
papermaking  examinations  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  no  fewer  than  55  having  passed  in 
the  First  Grade  and  9  in  the  final  Grade.  The  Assoc- 
iation's special  certificates  and  prizes  were  awarded  to 
38  of  the  candidates  who  were  qualified  for  these  as 
being  employed  in  paper  mills. 

"The  Technical  Section  is  also  endeavouring  to 
assist  students  who,  by  reason  of  their  employment  in 
remote  country  districts,  are  unable  to  attend  classes 
for  instruction  and  a  scheme  of  postal  tuition  has  been 
organised  for  the  purpose." 

This  is  about  the  best  and  most  encouraging  report 
the  Technical  Section  has  ever  had  ju-esented  to  the 
Association.  It  shows  that  real  jirogess  has  been  made 
and  that,  in  many  respects.  Canada  is  being  emulated. 

Imports  and  Exports:    "Sixes  and  Sevens  " 

I  have  at  frequent  intervals  pointed  out  in  the  ••Puip 
and  Paper  Magazine"  the  inaccuracies  in  classifying 


im])orts  and  exports  in  and  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada  is  often  placed  under  "other  countries" — when 
the  imports  came  only  from  Canada — and  newsprint 
is  s(unetimes  classified  with  fine  jirintings.  It  is  Board 
of  Trade  bungling  and  "red  taiie."  Mr.  Foster  now 
makes  in  his  annual  report  this  imiiortant  and  signi- 
firaiil  statement: 

"The  Association  has  for  some  time  been  urging 
luodifieation  of  the  metiiod  of  classification  of  paper 
iiupoi-ts  and  Exjjorts  in  the  monthly  Board  af  Trade 
"lieturns  lit  '{"rade"  and  has  now  received  the  priv- 
I'lege  (if  appiiinting  a  member  of  the  Federation  of 
Itrilisli  I  111  I  list  lies  Committee  on  Statistics,  a  Committee 
wiiieli  exists  for  the  i)ur])ose  of  advising  the  Board  of 
Trade  Statistical  Department  on  this  ([uestion." 

liiipin-ts  rroin  all  eoiintrics  should  be  shown  and  the 
i'li-itish  l'>N  ports  want  greater  attention  in  classification. 
It  is  rininil  I  bat  the  weekly  Customs  sheets  do  not  in 
totals  often  agree  with  the  monthly  return.  We  want 
full  facts  of  IJritish  Exports,  as  well  as  the  Foreign  im- 
linrts  otherwise  they  nuist  lie  got  through  questions 
in  t  he  ll(nise  of  Commons. 

State  of  Trade 

Conimeuting  (m  the  past  year  Mr.  Foster  says: 
Although  it  was  free  from  any  such  industrial  con- 
vulsion as  was  caused  in  the  previous  year  by  the  coal 
stoppage ,  it  saw  no  general  recovery  in  trade  and 
manufacturers  were  still  hampered  in  their  operations 
by  the  necessity  of  running  on  short  time,  this  keeping 
their  co.sts  on  a  needlessly  high  basis.  Still  as  the  year 
went,  there  was  a  slight  but  perceptible  improvement 
and  at  the  end  of  December  the  unemployment  figures 
showed  only  4.265  workers  completely  out  of  work,  as 
against  8,289  twelve  months  previously,  while  the 
figure  of  5.163  on  systematic  short  time  had  dwindled 
almost  to  7U)thing.  As  the  number  totally  unemployed 
in  all  insured  industries  was  1,431,929,  a  per-centage 
(if  TJ.L'  while  the  paiiernuiking  per-centage  was  only 
7.  it  is  clear  that  |iaperniaking  is  well  in  advance  in  its 
])rogess  toward  ]M-osperity,  though  obviously  complete 
recovery  cannot  be  exjjected  until  a  revival  occurs  in 
such  trades  as  shii)1)uilding,  ircm  and  .steel  making,  and 
engineering,  whose  per-centages  of  unemployment  in 
December  last   were  35. B  and  20.6  respectively." 

Ml',  Foster  also  makes  a  reference  to  the  negotiations 
over  the  wood  pulp  contract  note  and  he  says: 
■'....  Agreement  was  reached  on  all  points,  except  the 
Knotty  problem  of  the  force  majeure  clause,  the  draft 
jireseiited  by  the  Scandinavian  delegates,  as  amend- 
ed bv  the  conference,  not  meeting  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  council.  An  alternative  suggestion  is 
being  prepared  and  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the 
wood  pulp  organisation." 

This  clause  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  for  the 
last  10  or  12  years— or  more. 

But  'What  of  Labor ! 

The  re|)ort  of  the  Association  is  carefully  prepared 
but  one  would  like  to  see  more  explanations  on  the 
trade.  Labor.  i)riees.  etc.,  up  to  December  1922. 

Lady  Northcliffe 

Lady  Northcliffe,  wife  of  the  late  Viscount,  was  re- 
married this  week  to  Sir  Robert  Hudson,  a  politician. 
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Diiiiiiy-  last  year  the  Auglo-Newftiuiulhmd  Develop- 
iiieiit  Coiupany  earned  a  profit  of  £241,563.  It  is  pro- 
jioscfl  i<>  extend  the  capacity  of  the  paper  mills  at 
(iraiid   Falls.  ! 

The  importance  of  tlie  pul))  and  paper  indu.stry  to 
Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.,  is  illustrated  by  the  freifflit  handled 
there  last  year.  Out  of  a  total  of  246.236  tons  of  out- 
5,'oing  freight,  rail  or  water,  there  Avere  87,120  tons 
iif  paper,  142,720  tons  of  pulp  and  8.916  tons  of  lunibei. 
The  incoming  freight  totalled  275.848  tons,  and  in- 
eluded  117.516  tons  of  pulp  and  5,460  tons  of  lumber, 
besides  which  was  coal,  sulphur  and  other  supplies  for 
ihe  mills. 

IMr.  A.  Aronovici,  Continental  director  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railwaj-  of  England,  is  on  a  visit  to  Canada  to 
study  the  trade  in  pulp,  lumber  and  gi'ain,  especiahy 
with  reference  to  French  requirements. 

My.  Edwin  Crabtree.  of  Joliette,  P.  Q.,  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  home  after  a  considerable  period  as  a 
]iatient  in  one  of  the  Montreal  hospitals.  He  was  one 
cf  the  many  Canadian  visitors  in  New  York  last  week. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Manitoba  Pulp  and  Paper 
Comimny,  Limited,  will  go  ahead  at  once  Avith  the 
j)rojeet  for  constructing  a  mill  on  the  ^Yinnipeg  Kiver. 
A.  railAvay  about  12  miles  long  is  to  be  construcl':d 
from  the  U.P.li.  on  to  the  site.  Mr.  Hardy  Ferguson, 
of  NcAv  York,  has  been  commissioned  to  draAA*  up  detail 
plans  of  the  plant,  Avhich  it  is  proposed  Aviil  cons'St 
of  a  160  ton  ncAvsprint  mill,  Avith  tAvo  machines  and 
a  groundAVOod  and  sulphite  mill.  The  Winnipeg 
Jbilectric  PoAver  Company-  Aviil  supply  the  electrical 
pOAA'er,  a  transmission  ime  of  the  Company  crossing 
ilie  sue  of  the  mill,  it  is  proposea  to  buiici  a  lOAvn  n'lt. 
The  company  Avill  develop  the  McArthur  timber  limits. 

The  long  expected  Kiordon  re-orgauizatiou  plan  av:;i, 
Ave  understand,  be  issued  in  a  very  short  time. 

C.  HoAvard  iSmith,  of  Montreal,  i'resiaeul  of  liie 
lloAvard  iSmith  Pai^er  Company,  Avas  a  business  visitor 
in  Toronto  and  GeorgetoAvn,  Out.,  last  Aveek. 

It  Avas  announced  in  Toronto  last  Aveek  that  C.  E. 
French,  Avho  for  the  past  couple  of  years  has  been 
AA'ith  George  Davidson  in  the  Toronto  office  of  the 
HoAvard  Smith  Paper  Company,  had  been  appointed 
export  representative  of  the  company.  The  mw 
]iosition  Avill  take  Mr.  French  to  various  quarters  of 
the  globe  for  the  Howard  Smith  Company  have 
agencies  in  nearly  CA-ery  cnuntrv.  That  Mr.  French 
is  well-fitted  for  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  post 
is  the  general  opinion  amon£rst  the  paper  trade  in 
Toronto  by  Avhich  he  is  held  in  high  esteem.  His  de- 
parture from  the  citv  will  be  regretted  bv  the  com- 
rany's  large  clientel  in  Toronto,  .\rthur  H-ibson.  Avho 
has  had  charge  of  the  Winnipeg  branch,  is  expected 
in  Toronto  shortly  to  fill  Mr.  French's  place  in  the 
local  office.  Mr.  Hobson  Avas  formerly  with  the  com- 
jiany  in  Toronto  before  going  to  the  west. 

The  Toronto  Carton  Club  held  a  well-attended  meet- 
ing and  luncheon  at  the  King  EdAvard  Hotel.  Toronto, 


a  fcAV  days  ago,  at  Avhich  various  matters  perlai)iiiig 
TO  the  trade  were  discu.s.sed.  Among  the  outside  guests 
present  Averc  John  Small,  of  the  Gueli)h  Paper  B<.x 
Company,  and  Duncan  McDerinott.  of  the  Soinmervilie 
Paper  Box  Company,  London,  Out. 
_  At  a  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Commercial  Sta- 
tioners Association  of  Toronto  held  in  that  city  a  fcAv 
days  ago  the  guests  of  honor  Avere  Charles  L.  Mitchell. 
I'resident.  and  Fletcher  B.  Gibbs.  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Association  of  Stationers  and  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  both  of  whom  spoke 
urging  closer  co-operation  between  the  members  of 
the  trade  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A  number 
ct  local  .speakers  also  addressed  the  meetino- 

Messrs.  Warwick  Brothers  &  Rutter.  manufacturing 
stationers,  'loronfo,  have  just  put  out  a  fine  new  lin,- 
ot  scribblers  and  work  books  for  school  children  and 
-tudents     Some  very  clever  covers  have  been  design.'.l 
and  are  being  utilised  Avith  the  object  of  givin..  useful 

Among  the  Toronto  paper  men  who  Aisited  the  N.-w 
York  paper  show  last  week  were  George  Carruthe  l 
of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills    Limited       r    V    n 

of  the  Victoria  Paper  and  Twine  Companv.  and  WII 
.^herr.ff,  of  the  Plodge-Sheriff  Paper  Co 
J.  F.  Duncan,   of  the  ProAincial  Paper  Mills   head 
office,  Toronto,  spent  part  of  last  week  at  the  Pn 
Arthur  mill  of  the  eompanv.  " 

A  committee  from  several  of  the  7v,nr>,.  k^ 

-ngs  lecentiA   with  a  view  to  outlining  a  proffram  tl„ 

idents  that  have  been  occurring  in  the  Ontario  paner 
box  malang  factories.     Already  a  number  of  r  X 
.nendat.ons  along  safety  first  lines  have  been  recH 

A  IS  AAith  the  object  of  reducing  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  humanitarian  standpoinTof 
protecting  the  employees  that  the  committee  is  at  woid 
under  the  leadei-ship  of  F.  W.  Fisher,  of  the  F  W 
Fisher  Co.,  Ltd..  Sherbourne  Street,  Toronto,  paper  box 
manuracturers. 

Secretary  S.  J.  Frame,  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box 
Maniifacturers  Association,  is  busy  in  Toronto  prepar- 
ing the  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  takes  places  at  the  Clifton  House  Nia-aia 
Falls.  Ont..  on  June  25  and  26.  From  present  indira- 
nons  the  convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest  vet  held 

The  Telfer  Manufacturing  Companv.  paper  box 
manufacturers.  14  Duncan  Street.  Toronto,  have  in- 
stalled a  sprinkler  system  in  their  plant. 

James  J.  Venables.  of  Montreal.  Canadian  represent- 
ative of  Charles  W.  Williams  &  Co..  New  York  paper 
vlealers,  Avas  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  last  Aveek. 

In  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  the  vote  for 
distribtitiou  of  documents  brought  from  Mr.  Murdoek 
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the  statement  that  wliile  tlie  annual  return  foi'  waste 
paper  for  the  fi^•e  years  ending  January,  1922,  was 
•*11,000,  the  Government  -would  receive  for  waste  paper 
(luriup-  the  present  year  more  tlian  $22,000.  Some  cf 
the  membei-s  criticized  tlie  waste  resulting  from  the 
publication  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins,  many  of  which, 
't  was  stated,  were  never  read. 

Ncfj-otiations.  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  Hearst 
Government's  i-eirime  at  Toronto  and  which  have  for 
their  objective  the  securiiifr  of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp 
and  Paper  ('ompauy  as  i)()wer  consumers  from  the 
Nipigron  Hydro  system,  liave  at  last  arrived  at  a 
successful  conclusion.  According  to  an  announcement 
made  in  the  Ontario  House  last  week  the  Great  Lakes 
Oonipan.v  have  accepted  the  contract  which  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Gregory  Hydro  Commission,  aetinir  as 
arbitrators  drew  up.  The  agreement  provides  for  the 
annual  sale  to  the  company  of  10,000  horsepower  of 
electrical  energy  at  a  price  of  $18  per  horsepower.  The 
communication  of  this  arrangement  is  of  particular  im- 
portance as  the  il^lSO.OOO  revenue  which  the  deal  will 
vield  annually,  will  go  to  reduce  the  annual  deficit  of 
:r300,000  wliich  the  Xipigon  system  is  at  present  incur- 
ring. The  exact  location  of  the. Great  Lakes  Company's 
plant,  however,  is  not  as  yet  definitely  fixed,  being  a 
matter  of  com  (petition  between  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William.  The  Private  Bills  Committee  of  the  Legi.sla- 
ture  held  a  spirited  session  over  the  bill  which  would 
allow  Port  Arthur  to  dispose  of  half  a  mile  of  water- 
front land  and  of  some  75  adjacent  acres  to  the  pulp 
company  at  a  price  of  $75  an  acre.  The  bill  also  seeks 
'o  permit  the  city  to  transfer  the  land  to  the  adjacent 
township  of  Shunia,  the  effect  of  such  transfer  being 
that  an  assessment  of  $750,000  could  be  reduced  to  one 
of  $500,000  fixed  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  While 
ihe  bill  was  approved  it  still  has  to  be  threshed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  Federal  Paper  Company  of  Montreal  have  sent 
out  announcements  stating  that  they  have  taken  over 
;he  entire  interests  of  the  ^laritinie  Paper  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Moncton,  N.  B.  from  April  1st  last.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Maritime  Paper  Company  is  F.  G. 
iancaster.  The  stock  in  Moncton.  it  is  understood,  will 
be  closed  out. 

H.  if.  Thorne.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  (!anada 
Paper  Company.  Limited,  has  returned  from  an  enjoy- 
able trip  to  Bermuda. 

The  American  Sales  Book  Company,  Limited,  head 
(ffice  Toronto,  and  of  which  S.  J.  Moore  of  Toronto  is 
President,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  three 
quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  payable  May  1st 
To  share-holders  of  April  17. 

Brown  Bros..  Ijimited.  manufacturing  stationers, 
Toronto,  are  installing  a  Standard  IT.  T.  A.  Interlocking 
!-ystem  of  accountancy  in  their  plant. 

•T.A.  Koyer.  who  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  has 
been  director  of  costs  for  tlie  Toronto  Typothetae.  and 
who  is  well  known  to  the  printing  and  jiajx'r  trades  in 
Toronto,  is  leaving  the  city  shortly  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Employing  Bookbinders  of  America, 
with  head  office  at  141  Broadway,  New  York,  for  whom 
he  will  devise  a  standard  cost  system. 

Speaking  of  the  pulpwood  market  in  Northern 
'Ontario,  a  leading  operator  from  the  Port  Arthur  d  s- 
trict,  in  conversation  with  the  Pulp  and  Paner 
Magazine  said  that  as  far  as  |n-ice.s  and  demand  are 
concerned,  it  was  too  early  yel  to  make  any  forecast 
becau.se  no  wood  is  cut  during  the  spring  months  for 
future  delivery  and  no  contracts  or  prices  will  be  set 


or  talked  of  until  August.    "  It  appears  as  if  American 
mills  will  have  to  look  to  our  district  for  considerable 
.imount    of  wood  annually  and  there  is  no  doubt   the 
A\oo(l  can  be  produced  in  the  Thunder  Bay  area  for  a 
i!uml)ci'  of  years,"  he  declared. 

The  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  who 
■  •onduct  pulpwood  operations  in  the  Port  Arthur 
district,  have  contracted  for  between  75,000  and  SO, 000 
cords  of  wood,  to  be  delivered  to  them  during  the 
'oming  season  of  navigation,  f.o.b.  vessel.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  large  proportion  of  this  wood  is  purchased 
Irom  jnlibers.  but,  as  in  the  past,  the  company  have 
also  bought  possibly  15,000  cords  direct  from  .settlers. 
This  tl:ey  will  drive  and  load  themselves.  The  word 
"f  the  Hammermill  Co.,  is  now  all  landed  on  the  river 
banks  ready  for  driving,  and  with  the  amount  of  snow 
which  the  Port  Arthur  district  has  had  during  tlie 
l.ast  season,  it  is  not  anticipated  there  will  be  any 
trouble  in  taking  out  the  drives.  The  past  winter  is 
tlie  best  one  that  not  only  the  Hammermill  experienced, 
iiut  many  others  as  well.  Contractors  went  through  the 
whole  season  practically  M'ithout  a  break,  and  until  the 
latter  part  of  March  had  just  the  right  amount  of  snow, 
and.  consequently,  all  jobbers  are  practically  finished 
and  will  obtain  their  entire  contract. 

Trout  Mills,  Ont.,  is  likely  to  become  this  summer 
the  centre  of  considerable  aerial  activity  according  to 
<  ertain  phases  of  plans  reported  to  be  in  the  process 
of  development  for  the  closer  protection  of  forests  in 
the  neighborhood  of  North  Bay  from  the  hazzard  of  the 
annual  fires.  A  recent  visitor  to  the  district  was  Capt. 
MeKeown,  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  Ottawa, 
who  is  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  a  force  of 
four  hydroplanes  at  Trout  Mills  for  scouting  purpo.ses 
in  connection  with  the  forest  fire  prevention  campaign. 
It  is  also  believed  that  there  will  be  a  number  of 
officers  and  rangers  located  in  the  district  with  head- 
ouartei-s  at  North  Bav. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  pul]>  and  paper  manufacturing  interests  of  New 
Brunswick  have  decided  to  keep  aloof  from  the  newly 
formed  New  Brunswick  Employers'  A.ssociation.  Some 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industiy 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  N»w 
Brun.swick  Employers  Association. 

However,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Brunswick 
^/umbermen's  Association,  it  was  decided  that  to  join 
The  new  organization  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  identity 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Association.  So 
it  was  resolved  that  instead  of  merging  with  the  New 
Brunswick  Enmloyers  A.ssociation.  the  New  Brunswick 
Lumbermen's  A.s.sociation  would  lend  hearty  co-onera- 
tion  to  the  new  body,  and  continue  with  added  zest 
effort^  to  secure  recognition  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Lumbermen's  Association  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Workmen's  Comnensation  Board.  This  latter  bodv  is 
1W  stnrinv  netrel  in  industrial  life  of  New  Brunswi'-lc. 
The     board     has    been     extravasrantlv     administered. 

Heretofore,  the  New  Brunswick  Workmen's  Cnm- 
i-'cnsatioii  Board  has  refused  to  recognize  the  New 
Brunswi..k  Lumbermen's  Association  and  it  will  be 
interesii.io-  to  watoh  the  progress  now  of  the  associa- 
tion in  tl.o  efforts  for  recognition.  Mr.  McLean,  the 
new  ■-■■psident  is  a  vigorous,  alert  executive,  and  has 
been  in  court  battles  with  the  board  for  the  past  vear. 
His  eomnanv  refu.sed  to  pay  the  levy  of  .$31,000,  but  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  that  the  company  must  pay 
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A  lU'w  (lfvel<>i)iiic!it  in  tin'  iii(iti'm-i)icturf  I'iL'ld  wiiich 
is  expected  to  liave  a  far  reat-liiiiy:  effect  in  pliolo-pliiy 
l)i-o,jection  is  the  invention  by  the  Daytona  Pho+o- 
produets  Company  of  a  paper  film  reel  and  projecting 
device.  The  innovation  is  said  to  have  been  worked  out 
:o  a  satisfactory  state  so  that  liome  cinematosTanliy 
may  soon  vie  with  th?  radio  fad.  The  comnany  has  a 
!^1 .000,000  factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  equipjied  to  nuir.u- 
i'acture  the  product.  Wliile  the  home  movie  trade  is 
the  first  aim  of  tiie  concern,  it  is  awalte  also  to  +he 
l)ossibility  of  entering  the  field  of  the  big  film  house. 
in  the  new  device  the  strip  of  paper  is  the  same  width 
;!s  the  ordinary  celluloid  film  used  in  movie  theatres 
and  it  can  be  wound  on  similar  reels.  It  is  treated  by 
a  special  process  so  that  it  will  receive  a  photogra]ih:e 
imprint  similar  to  that  on  the  ordinary  film.  The 
paper  is  treated  so  that  it  will  not  tear  readily,  is  not 
j)erishable,  and  is  virtually  non-inflammable.  The 
film  will  not  be  any  more  liable  to  sudden  combustion, 
it  is  said,  than  paper  on  a  man's  desk,  and  will  in  fact 
be  less  liable  to  this  danger  since  it  will  be  tightly 
wound.  The  manufacturers  have  been  working  with 
(he  utmost  secrecy  on  this  development,  but  from  wh^it 
could  be  learned  it  is  plain  that  they  are  seeking  to  put 
movies  in  every  home.  The  paper  film  reels  attained 
the  desired  stage  of  perfection  some  months  ago,  but 
the  company  is  still  striving  to  improve  the  necessary 
projection  machinery.  It  expects  soon  to  have  a  device 
which  can  be  bought  for  $50  and  jjossibly  even  le.ss. 
The  making  of  film  stories  and  educational  sul)jects 
will  be  left  to  the  regular  motion  picture  producing 
v'ompanies. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ruled  that 
pro])osed  increases  in  freight  rates  on  newsprint  from 
point  in  Canada  and  New  England  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
amounting  to  10  cents  a  cwt.  are  unjiLstified.  New 
England  railroads  had  joined  tlie  Canadian  lines  in 
proposing  the  higher  schedules,  which  were  suspended 
by  the  commission  to  await  investigation. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  restrictions  on  Canadian 
saw-logs  under  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff,  the 
Morrison  iVIill  Company,  one  of  the  largest  operating 
lumber  concerns  in  the  State  of  Washington,  con- 
templates the  removal  of  its  big  plant  from  Blaine, 
AVash.,  to  Vancouver.  Working  under  the  handicap 
imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  tariff,  the  Moriuson 
company  finds  it  cannot  compete  in  the  export  trade 
with  the  mills  operating  in  Canada. 

Imports  of  wrapping  jiaper  received  in  the  United 
States  from  Austria  during  1922  amounted  to  6,443,388 
pound-s,  valued  at  $229,  539,  a  gain  of  2,711,345  pounds 
in  quantity  and  -$81,104  in  value  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Michigan  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  upheld 
the  contention  of  Michigan  paper  mill  men  that  a  new 
intra-switching  i)aper  stock  tariff  which  woidd  have 
levied  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  annually  from  the  paper 
industry  of  Kalamazoo,  could  not  be  put  in  effect  be- 
cause the  .state  laws  on  railroad  rates  had  not  been 
I'omplied  with  in  the  publication  of  the  proposed  levy. 
The  tariff  stands  suspended  for  the  present,  but  it 
may  be  put  in  effect  later  unless  the  paper  men  again 
prevail  in  their  arguments  before  the  Commission. 


l''(ir  ihc  year  ended  Deci'mbcr  31,  1922,  the  Inter- 
ualional  Paper  C()nii)any  repoi'ts  a  net  loss  of  .$4,725,- 
(i99,  after  depreciation,  reserves  and  liond  interest 
(  harges,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $1  107,683  in  1921. 
'I'lie  company  reported  net  income  of  $11 836,362  in 
li)20,  which  was  the  liigli  mark.  The  company  e\- 
;>erienced  labor  troubles  last  year  and  expects 
<',ener;dly  improved  business  in  1923,  due  to  higher 
prices  for  paper. 

.\n  increase  of  pay  for  the  200  employees  of  the 
l''ranklin  N.  II.  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Coni- 
1  any  was  announced  in  a  telegram  sent  last  week  by 
i'resident  Philip  T.  Doilge  U>  L).  T.  McCormick, 
iiianager  of  the  mill.  The  anioiuit  of  the  increases 
was  not  stated.  Loyalty  of  employes  and  inci'eased 
(fosts  of  living  were  cited  as  the  reasons  for  the  eo.'a- 
jiany's  action.  Wage  advances,  it  was  later  announced 
i'rom  the  New  York  offices  of  the  International,  will 
be  general  in  all  the  company's  mills.  The  percentage 
I'f  advance,  it  is  understood,  will  be  in  line  with  the 
statement  of  President  Dodge  in  his  annual  repoit 
that  the  company  would  continue  to  pay  the  highes.l 
jirevailing  wag<'s  in  the  industiy. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service,  the  sale  of  timber 
(11  the  watershed  of  the  Silvies  liiver,  Malheur  National 
Forest,  ea.stern  Oregon,  should  bring  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  more  than  $2,250,000  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  E.  E.  Carter,  in  charge  of  the  national 
fore.st  timber  sales,  announced  last  week  that  the  high- 
c  St  bid  for  890,000,000  feet  of  ilalheur  timber  was  $2''s0 
I'.er  thousand  feet  for  the  yellow  pine;  $1.05  for  Douglas 
fir,  and  55  cents  for  other  species.  "The  Government," 
according  to  Mr.  Carter,  "proposes  to  open  up  the 
region  on  the  basis  of  a  perpetual  supply  of  forest 
j'loducts,  and  the  forest  service  estimates  that  50,000,- 
000  feet  of  yellow  pine  may  be  cut  yearly  fi-om  this 
logging  district." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yale  Coiporation  last  Saturday 
r.nnoimcement  was  made  of  a  gift  of  $100  000  to  the 
Yale  School  of  Forestry  for  research  and  experiments 
m  forestry.  The  donor  wished  to  remain  unknown 
This  donation,  which  will  be  called  the  forest  produc- 
tion research  fund,  will  provide  means  for  working  out 
the  problems  of  establishing  and  growing  forests, 
especially  in  New  England.  Professors  James  W. 
Toumey  and  Ralph  C.  llawley  will  supervise  the  re- 
search work. 

A  new  organization  to  be  knov.'n  as  the  Publislier.s' 
Co-operative  A.ssociation  has  been  formed  by  the 
publishers  of  seventeen  New  York  periodicals.  The 
members  are  banding  together  for  the  making  of  co- 
operative contracts  for  printing  and  purchase  of  su]*- 
].lies,  according  to  an  announcement  of  H.ll.  Burdick,  of 
llendriek's  Commercial  Kegister.  The  movement  w»,s 
."■tarted  to  combat  the  mounting  costs  of  manufacture 
of  periodicals  in  New  York  and  also  to  place  on  a 
competitive  footing  with  the  large  group-owners,  m'Iio 
are  able  to  own  and  operate  their  own  plants,  all 
those  publishers  whose  business  is  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  ownership  of  a  printing  plant. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  April  17.  —  The  paper  trade  iu  tae 
Montreal  district  is  satisfactory.  The  past  week  has 
shown  a  little  i-evival  in  many  lines.  Compared  with 
-1  year  ago  there  is  a  distinct  improvement,  and  <he 
ehances  are  that  this  will  continue. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  trading  during  tlu; 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
l)ai)er  indu.stry.  so  far  as  Montreal  and  district  is  cou- 
^•erned,  lias  been  of  a  steady  chjiracter.  It  has  grail- 
ually  picked  up.and  is  now  on  a  basis  which  Usavos 
no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint.  In  two  or  three 
ilirections  prices  are  higher,  in  one  the  movement  has 
been  in  other  directions.  A  fair  amount  of  foreign 
■  laper,  including  some  from  Germany  and  Austria,  have 
come  upon  the  market  at  low  prices. 

A  considerable  export  business  has  been  done  from 
Monti-eal.  the  best  customers  being  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  connection  with  Caiiadian  exports 
generally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  over  73  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  our  overseas  trade  from  1902  to  1922 
was  due  to  wood  products  and  vegetable  products.  Tliis 
was  a  statement  made  by  ,Mr.  F.V.  Siebert,  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of 
I  he  Interior,  Ottawa.  Mi.  Siebert  added  that,  to  employ 
a  military  eomiiarison,  Canada's  commercial  offensive 
had  penetrated  deeply  and  rapidly  on  a  very  narrow 
front,  Canada's  commercial  progress  today,  he  said, 
which  meant  the  greater  use  of  its  natural  resources, 
required  an  advance  on  a  wider  frontage,  if  its  future 
(!(!velo]itiicnt  was  to  i-emniii  in  keeping  with  that  of  tlie 
I'ast. 

Tlie  newsprint  situation  is  without  change.  The 
demand  is  still  verj-  active,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  will 
be  no  diminutiou  for  a  considerable  period.  There  aie 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  may  antiei])ate 
a  drop  in  the  fall,  but  tliere  is  as  yet  nothing  of  a 
.'■ubstantial  character  on  which  to  base  this  assumption. 
Canada  is  gradually  increasing  liei-  output,  and  by  tlie 
end  of  the  year  will  probaldy  be  producing  4,500  tons 
per  day.  This  includes  all  the  new  machines  just 
installed  and  on  order. 

In  other  directions,  the  position  is  generally  good. 
Tlie  mills  report  a  very  firm  demand  for  book  and 
writing  papers;  toilets  and  tissues  are  lieing  well 
i  ought ;  wrappings  arc  I'ather  crralic  in  demanri  ;  and 
boards  are  keeping  up  very  well.  The  pajiei-  stock 
:ection  is  still  very  strong. 

With  regard  to  jjulp,  the  news  from  Sweden  confirms 
the  I'cpoi-t  of  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  There  are 
j-eports  that  importers  in  the  United  States  will  be 
found  to  cancel  a  portion  of  the  contracts,  due  to  the 
im|)ossibility  of  getting  fall  supplies.  This  shotiid 
strengthen  prices  and  also  switch  business  to  Canada. 
American  mills  must  get  tlie  jmlp,  and  failing  European 
..ources  will  no  doubt  come  here.  Many  inquiries  ha\e 
already  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
Canadian  production.  Groundwood  is  about  holding 
its  own  in  the  matter  of  jjricc,  with  a  large  tonnage 


moving.  Sulphite  has  hardened,  under  the  influence 
>f  the  Swedish  situation,  while  bleached  suli)liite  con- 
liiiiu's  a  \erv  good  market. 


ONTARIO    MARKET    NEWS 

•  So  far  April  lias  ii(i1  produced  the  looked-for  im- 
provcnieiit  in  the  wholesale  end  of  the  Ontario  paper 
;  Ithough  manufaclurers  report  a  fairly  steady  demand 
for  their  products  iu  must  lines  and  production  is  keep- 
ing up  fairly  well.  Two  causes  are  assigned  for  the 
dullness  which  exists  in  the  jobbing  trade.  One  is  the 
backwardness  of  sjjring  and  the  other  is  the  unsettling 
conditions  created  by  the  recent  threatened  increase  in 
a  number  of  lines  of  paper.  Whatever  the  cause  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  most  wholesale  paper  houses  in 
Ontario  are  not  doing  within  40  per  cent  of  the  business 
that  February  and  ^Mareh  yielded.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded, however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation 
10  worry  about  and  that  demand  is  likely  to  return 
to  normal  at  any  moment.  The  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry generally  is  ackno-wledged  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  sound  basically  and  this  is  backed  up 
by  the  expansion  that  is  taking  place,  the  activity  of 
]!ul]i  and  pa])er  securities  on  the  stock  exchange  and 
the  busy  condition  of  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
industi-y.  The  mills  for  tlie  most  part  are  busy  and 
the  output  of  both  pulp  and  ])aper  is  being  readily 
absorbed.  While  jobbers  and  printers  are- rather  quiet 
the  convertors  of  paper  are  quite  busy  and  are  using 
a  lot  of  paper  mill  products.  Jobbers  look  for  an  early 
improvement  in  trade  and  saj'  that  'if  they  are  not 
getting  the  business  now  they  will  get  it  within  the 
next  week  or  two.  I'here  have  been  no  price  changes 
during  the  week. 

PULP.  —  The  annoiiiici'inent  of  the  settlement  of  the 
strike  on  the  Swedish  ]uil|>  mills  has  had  no  immediate 
effect  on  the  Ontario  pul]'  market  nor  is  it  likely  to 
affect  conditions  here  for  some  weeks.  Buyers  and 
manufacturers  of  pulp  in  Ontario  are  divided  as  to 
what  effect  the  resum])tion  of  production  in  Sweden 
will  have  on  this  country  lint  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
belief  that  the  Canadian  pi-ndiict  may  soften  somewhat 
when  the  foreign  ]M'oduet  comes  onto  the  market. 
Locally  groundwood  jiulp  is  (pioted  at  Hf35.00 :  bleached 
sulphite  at  from  .+90.00  to  .+100.00:  unbleached  at  from 
$65.00  to  +75.00  and  news  grade  at  .+fi5.00.  The  market 
is  only  fairly  active. 

PAPER  BOX  INDUSTRY.  —  The  absence  of  Easter 
liusiness  for  the  millinery  and  dress-making  trades,  due 
to  winter  weather  throughout  the  Easter  season,  cut 
a  big  hole  in  the  \-oliiiue  of  business  being  done  by  the 
(')ntario  jiaiicr  box  makei-s.  They  report  business 
".'cnerally  as  didl  although  they  are  continuing  to  use 
fair  quantities  of  board,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
.-pecialties.  There  is  only  a  sm.dl  demand  for  the 
standard  line  of  paper  boxes  although  most  houses 
are  looking  for  a  resumption  of  trade  as  soon  as  the 
real  spring  weathei-  sets  in. 

MANUFACTl'HED   STATIONERY.     -  .Maiiulactur- 
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:ng  stationers  roport  ;i  satisfactory  volume  of  business 
along  with  jiapm-  I'onvcrtors  giMKM-ally.  A  good  trade 
is  being  done  in  tiie  papctcric,  pad,  blank  book  and 
Kther  manut'ai'tured  stationery  lines  and  the  enveloje 
inanufaeturers  arc  also  quite  busy  with  orders  ahead. 
The  e.xperienee  of  mie  leading  manufacturer  is  that 
while  orders  for  current  standard  stuff  are  not  coming 
:n  as  freely,  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  are  buying 
liberally  of  nu)st   lines  for  future  shipment. 

TISSUES  AND  TUILETS.  —  .Man\ifaeturers  in 
these  lines  i-eport  that  while  toilets  and  some  other 
light  weight  pajier  such  as  towels,  etc.,  are  keeping  uj) 
well  tliere  has  l)een  a  slight  falling  off  in  some  lines  of 
tissues.  On  the  whole  jirices  remain  firm  aiul  the  mids 
keep  fairly  biis\-. 

WRAPPING  "  PAPERS.  —  The  jobbing  trade  reports 
a  continued  small  demand  for  wrapping  paper  and  the 
-.ame  may  be  said  of  paper  bags.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  business  in  the.se  lines  dui-'ug 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  and  so  far  the  situatirn 
has  shown  no  improvement. 

PULPWOOD.  —  The  past  year  was  the  most  active 
in  the  pulpwood  camps  of  Ontario  of  any  since  1919--0, 
which  was  boom  period  in  the  forests  products  in- 
dustry. The  great  amount  of  wood  taken  out  betokens 
a  prosperous  year.  All  the  paper  mills  not  only  put  in 
many  camps  themselves  Init  made  arrangements  with 
lontraetors,  logging  firms  and  others  for  an  unusual'y 
large  cordage  of  pulpwood.  The  "wood  pile'"  of  some 
of  the  big  paper  organizations  which  was  built  up  on 
■0  high-cost  product,  has  in  the  process  of  producth.n 
and  liciuidation  been  pretty  well  used  up.  and  now  fai- 
seeing  concerns  believe  that  contracts  may  be  safely 
made  for  fresh  supplies  as  it  is  doubtful  if  operating 
expenses  will  be  any  lower  than  they  are  at  the 
present  period.  The  trend  appears  to  be  all  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Ajnil  14  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
This  has  been  Paper  Week  in  New  York,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  paper  industry  in  this  city  attending  the 
annual  meetings  of  their  trade  organizations  brought 
reports  of  very  satisfaetorj-  conditions  at  manufac- 
turing and  consuming  centres,  of  mills  running  close 
to  full  capacity  to  turn  out  all  the  paper  wanted  by 
buyers,  of  the  market  displaying  unusual  activity  and 
or  favorable  prospects  for  a  continuance  of  prevail- 
ing conditions  for  sometime  to  come.  Not  in  a  long 
time  has  there  been  a  paper  convention  at  which  so 
much  optimism  was  exhibited  or  so  much  confidence 
expressed  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  Everyone 
at  the  gathering  in  New  York  was  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  and  was  ready  to  comment  on  the  healthiness  of 
the  present  paiicr  market  and  to  make  predictions 
that  business  would  keep  up  in  the  gratifying  volume 
of  the  past  several  months  for  quite  a  while  to  come. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  that  one  thing  was  stressed 
at  the  convention  of  papermakers.  That  was  caution. 
Speakers  emphasized  the  need  of  proceeding  slowly 
and  carefully,  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  put 
much  weight  on  the  importance  of  not  overdoing  pro- 
duction and  not  increasing  the  facilities  of  mills  too 
greatly,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
ference of  paper  men  in  this  city  this  week  is  going 
to  help  materially  in  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
market,  in  keeping  prices  within  reasonable  limits  and 
in  preventing  the  output  of  paper  from  reaching  such 
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An  important  now  (lovflopuu'iil  in  the  paper  in. lustry 
is  that  concerning  wage  advances  I'or  paper  mill  work- 
ers. With  waiics  increased  in  the  textile,  steel  and 
other  industries,  paper  manufactnrers  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  granting  their  mill  operatives  higher  pay, 
and  several  groups  of  mills  have  announced  an  ad- 
vance in  wages.  These  increases  involve  especially 
common  labor,  reflecting  efforts  on  the  part  of  paper 
manufacturers  to  prevent  other  industries  from  wean- 
ing away  their  unskilled  workers.  The  International 
l^rper  Company  yesterday  announced  a  wage  increase, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  fine  paper  mills  through  New 
England  arc  reported  to  have  put  through  wage  ad- 
vances. What  effect  this  is  going  to  have  on  paper 
l)rices  is  at  the  moment  problematical.  It  is  logical 
to  assume  that  it  will  make  for  higher  prices,  but  it  is 
well  known  in  the  i)aper  trade  that  manufacturers  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  keep  prices  on  a  .stable 
level  and  prevent  the  market  from  reaching  the  heights 
where  demand  might  be  reduced. 

Newsprint  continues  in  an  exceedingly  strong  mar- 
ket position.  Gossip  among  members  of  the  trade  re- 
garding an  advance  in  print  paper  quotations  is  on 
the  increase;  it  can  be  said  that  a  majority  look  for  a 
jump  in  price  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year.  ('on.sumption  of  newsprint  keeps  up  at  a  record 
level.  Newspaper  publisher.?  are  using  pai)er  in  larger 
tonnage  than  ever  before  and  the  circulation  cam- 
paigns of  the  past  few  months  are  bearing  fruit. 
which  means  that  newspaper  circulation  is  on  the  in- 
crease.    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  locate  sizeable  amounts 


(if  Mcwspriiil  \'i'\-  spill  shi|imeii1.  Musi  mills  ;ire  sold 
up  for  somcliiric  nhcad  and  have  but  small  lots  of 
paper  to  diiccl  In  the  transient  trade.  In  fact,  such 
(niti>ut  as  a  iiinjoi'ity  of  mills  have  above  their  con- 
tract commiliiifiits  is  generally  disjiosed  of  without 
any  difficulty  at  all  to  regular  conti-act  customers, 
thus  leaving  the  transient  buyer  more  or  less  out  in 
the  eohl  as  regards  available  supplies. 

l>ook  jjapers  are  showing  increasing  activity.  De- 
mand is  broadening  and  mills  are  steadily  speeding  up 
their  production  and  are  shipping  out  paper  as  quickly 
as  it  comes  off  the  machines  and  is  reatly  foi-  ship- 
nu'Ut.  Prices  are  firm  and  inclining  upward.  Average 
grades  of  machine  finished  book  are  selling  at  7  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  higher,  and  super  book  is 
bringing  about  a  (iiiai-ter  of  a  cent  pci-  ponml  ab()ve 
macliine  finished. 

'riici'c  has  been  some  (|iueting  ilowii  of  drmand  for 
coarse  jjapers  but  the  movement  into  consuming  chan- 
nels nevertheless  is  good,  and  quotations  are  well 
maintained.  lUiycrs  apparently  covered  thi'ii-  i-equii-e- 
ments  fairly  freely  during  the  pre-Easter  season  and 
are  now  hohlint!-  off  somewhat  in  further  purchases, 
but  mills  are  running  full  and  have  old  oiders  on  file 
which  will  keep  them  liusy  for  a  while. 

Itox  boards  are  comiiaratively  easy.  Quotati<;ns 
hold  at  about  last  reported  levels  but  the  market  is 
not  characteri/ed  by  as  much  firmness  as  recently, 
this  being  due  chiefly  to  a,  sagging  of  demand  from  con- 
sumers, and  in  juirt  to  competition  among  manufac- 
turers to  get  as  full  a  share  of  the  available  business  as 
they  ('an.  Plain  chip  board  is  quoted  at  about  .t60  a 
ton  f.o.b.  New  Yoi'k.  and  news  board  at  the  same 
fiiiui'e.      In  soiue  instances  mills  have  lakrti   ordei-s  at 
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as  low  as  .^57. 50  nu  hotli  olii))  and  news,  hut  this  has 
been  exceptional  rather  than  the  rule. 

Fine  pa]iers  are  firm  in  price  and  are  enjoying  a 
broader  demand  than  in  several  years.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  mills  are  not  yet  running  at  capacity  but  they 
are  •■radually  creeping  near  to  full  production. 

CKOl'XDWOOD.  --  Kejiorts  generally  tell  of  a  good 
movement  (if  mechanical  i)ulp.  It  is  jilain  to  be  seen 
that  consumers  arc  absorbing  supplies  in  a  restricted 
manner;  that  is,  they  are  placing  order.?  for  limited 
anmunts  of  pulji  against  actual  and  direct  require- 
ments, j^et  practically  all  the  juilp  being  produced  at 
present  is  being  mo\'ed  promptly  to  consuming  cen- 
tres so  that  the  statistical  ])osition  of  the  market  is  not 
weakened  in  the  lea.st.  Quotations  are  mi  a  broad 
range.  As  high  as  $45  a  ton  at  grinding  mills  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  figure  at  which  sales  of  domestic 
spruce  ground  wood  has  been  sold,  wliile  Canadian 
producers  are  reported  selling  down  to  i^'A'i  a  ton  f.o.b. 
pulp  plants.  It  would  apjiear  that  tjie  bulk  of  ground 
wood  changing  haiuls  is  bringing  in  the  vicinity  of 
.$38  to  .$40  per  ton,  with  a  good  many  domestic  man- 
ufacturers maintaining  their  price  at  around  .$42  and 
getting  it. 

CIIRMTCAL  PFLP.  —  News  of  the  definite  settle- 
ment of  the  jnil])  mill  strike  in  Sweden  has  failed  to 
have  noticeable  influence  on  the  chemical  pulp  mar- 
ket here.  The  tone  is  just  as  strong  as  before  and 
prices  are  firmly  maintained :  if  anything,  there  is  a 
tendency  among  sellers  to  boost  prices  a  bit  further. 
Imiiortei's  are  especially  bullish  iji  their  views  and  are 
naming  stiff  prices  on  pulp  thev  have  to  offer.  It  is 
felt  that  the  Swedes  will  cancel  a  great  many  contracts 
for  pulp  during  the  next  several  months  and  that 
American  consumers  will  consequently  have  to  scour 
around  elsewhere  replacing  the  supx)lies  which  they 
expected  to  secure  from  Scandinavia. 

Spot  lots  of  No.  1  foreign  imbleached  sidjihite  have 
sold  this  week  at  3.40  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York, 
and  Swedish  kraft  has  brought  3.30  and  3.35  cents  on 
the  dock.  Sales  for  forward  shipment  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  also  been  made  at  these 
prices.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  between 
4.50  and  4.75  cents  per  pound  ex  dock,  and  choice 
grades  are  held  for  close  to  5  cents.  Domestic  pulps 
are  in  improving  demand  and  prices  tend  to  strengthen 
owing  to  the  firm  position  of  imported  pulp. 

RAGS.  —  ]\Iost  grades  of  paiiermaking  rags  are 
meeting  with  a  steady  demand  of  no  mean  dimensions. 
It  is  probably  true  that  some  consumers  have  let  up  in 
their  buying  to  some  extent  lately  but  there  is  still 
enough  demand  to  easily  hold  up  prices  and  to  create 
an  active  market  condition.  Dealers  seem  more  will- 
ing to  do  business  at  what  are  recognized  as  prevail- 
ing market  levels  than  they  were;  in  other  words, 
there  is  less  inclination  shown  to  hold  out  for  higher 
prices,  this  being  due  presumably  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  expectations  on  the  part  of  sellers  that  sup- 
plies of  rags  are  likely  to  increase  in  the  near  future 
when  spring  collections  begin  to  reach  the  market. 

Roofing  paper  mills  are  buying  in  a  fairly  steady 
manner  at  prices  ranging  around  1.60  cents  a  pound 
at  shipping  points  for  mixed  satinets  and  ex  dock  for 
foreign  dark  colored  cottons.  Old  white  rags  are 
firm  and  are  liringing  anywhere  from  7.50  cents  a 
pound  upwards  for  strictly  No.  1  repacked,  and  around 
4.50  cents  for  No.  2  repacked.  Thirds  and  blues  are 
moving  freely  at  steady  prices  of  about  2.75  cents  per 


pound  at  shi]i])ing  points  for  repacked  and  2.25  cents 
for  miscellaneous  packing.  No.  1  white  .shirt  cuttings 
are  quoted  by  New  York  dealers  at  13.75  to  15  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  other  grades  of  new  cut- 
tings are  holding  their  own  in  price  notwithstanding 
that  demand  has  eased  off  slightly  from  mills. 

PAPE]\'  STOCK.  —  Easiness  prevails  in  the  paper 
stock  market  and  the  reason  for  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  explain  other  than  that  demand  from  con.suming 
quarters  has  simmered  down  to  quite  a  pronounced 
degree.  Why  mills  have  .stopped  buying  is  the  puz- 
zling feature.  Board  manufacturers  are  understood 
to  be  fairly  busy  yet  they  arc  not  beginning  to  absorb 
old  paper  is  normal  amounts,  and  those  that  are  buv- 
ing  are  offering  prices  which  have  the  effect  of  con- 
stantly reducing  market  levels.  Low  grades  are  par- 
ticularly weak.  No.  1  mixed  paper  has  declined  down 
to  about  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York 
city  mixed  paper  to  70  cents,  and  old  folded  new.s- 
papers  to  1.10  cents  a  pound.  Flat  stock  is  off  to 
around  2.20  cents  a  pound  New  York  for  heavy  No  1 
magazines,  and  1.95  cents  for  mixed  books,  and  led- 
gers are  down  to  about  2.65  cents  per  pound  Offerings 
of  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3.50  cents  a  iioun.l 
New  \oTk  have  been  reported,  and  of  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings  at  4.15  cents.  Kraft  paper  is  sellin<^  at  2  25 
cents  New  York,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  at 
the  same  figure  or  a  trifle  less. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  -  Prices  of  old  ma- 
nila  rope  are  steady  at  about  7  cents  a  pound  at 
dealers'  shipping  points  for  No.  1  domestic  rope  with 
foreign  rope  selling  a  little  under  this  price  'basis 
Demand  is  continuing  and  dealers  sav  thev  are  readilv 
dispo.sing  of  all  the  supply  coming  in.  Old  bag-nn"  is 
slow  Consumers  are  securing  the  small  supplies 
wanted  at  very  nearly  their  own  jirices,  around  1  25 
cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  being  quoted  on  No 
1  scrap  bagging  and  1.05  cents  on  roofin->-  baggin-^ 


SWEDISH  LOCKOUT  SETTLED 

The  following  cable  has  been  received  bv  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  from  the  Swedish 
I  hemical  Pulp  A.s.sociation. 

"Lockout  ended  to-day  (April  10th)  Yearly  produc- 
tion reduced  through  lockout  160,000  tons  sulphite  50  - 
000  tons  sulphate".  '      " 

The  news  has  been  confirmed  bv  the  Swedish  Consul 
m  Montreal.  Other  cable  advices  received  in  New 
York  state  that  there  had  been  a  hitch  in  the  .sio^nin-- 
of  the  agreement,  but  that  this  was  likelv  to  be  ai^- 
ranged  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Swedish  manu- 
racturer.s.  it  was  added,  had  fixed  April  16  as  the  daic 
of  re-opening  the  mills. 

The  first-named  cable  states  that  the  loss  in  produc- 
tion was  160,000  tons  sulphite  (176,000  short  tons)  and 
50,000  tons  sulphate  (55,000  short  tons).  These  figures 
are  somewhat  less  than  estimates  made  previouslv 
which  were  200,000  tons  sulphite  and  67,000  tons  sul- 
phate. The  estimates  were  based  on  the  average 
monthly  production  during  1922. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  situation  when  navigation  opens 
from  the  position  last  year.  Stocks  at  the  end  of 
February  1922  were  reported  as  286,000  tons  sulphite 
and  74.000  tons  sulphate ;  at  the  end  of  February  this 
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voai-  the  stocks  were  109,000  tons  sulphite  and  29.000 
ions  sulphate,  a  big  rediu-tion  from  twelve  months  ago. 
Tiic  Fehruar.v  report  from  the  Association  also  stat-  il 
;liat  on  Mareii  1st  there  had  l)een  sold  for  future 
delivery  2G2.000  tons  s(dplute  and  ()9,000  tons  sulphate 
of  which  50,000  tons  sulphite  and  52.000  tons  sidphate 
were  sold  to  the  United  Htates.  In  an  article  from  the 
World's  Pai't'i"  Trade  Review  it  is  stated  that  buyeis 
;;re  likidy  to  jret  two  or  tlu'ee  months  eoneellation  of 
tiudr  sliipinents  of  pulp  in  the  opening  of  navigation. 


MORE    SELF-DETERMINATION 

A  Dutcli  scientist  lias  discovered  the  existence  in  the 
heavens  of  a  body  20.000.()()().()()0  times  larger  than  the 
sun.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
thciT  foi-  till'  time  being. 
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E.N.  &  W.E.  Soper,  63  Sparks  Street,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canadian  General  Agencies,  R.eg'd.,  147  Mountain 
Hill.  Quebec,  Que. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONCERTED  ACTION  COUNTS 

So  lonjr  as  forest  prott'ctioii  iiieasurcs  were  matters 
i)f  iiidiviihial  coneern,  praetieally  no  ]n-ofrress  was  made 
in  fightins  the  i-avages  of  fire  in  our  grcal  woodlands. 
Witli  tlie  formation  of  Fire  Protective  Associations, 
liowcver.  things  began  to  improve  and  really  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines.  There 
is  still,  however,  a  great  lack  of  cooperation  among  the 
\arious  ])rovinees  and  the  Federal  government,  whicdi  is 
really  deplorable.  The  Forest  Protective  Association 
can  go  only  just  so  far  in  the  formulation  and  carrying 
out  of  voluntary  action  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  the  forest.  The  various  associations  in  Canada  are. 
among  themselves,  in  the  same  relative  position  as  the 
individuals  in  the  association.  Furthermore,  there  are 
money  owners  and  operators  of  woodland  who  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  any  of  these  associations,  and 
even  if  they  did,  their  compliance  with  the  regulations 
and  rules  of  their  association  is  entirely  voluntary.  It 
is  true  that  a  number  of  our  provinces  have  made  good 
]irogress  in  the  matter  of  legislation  for  the  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  forests,  but  there  still  re- 
mains a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  to  be  looked  at 
for  the  future,  and  one  which  should  be  taken  care  of 
immediately  is  to  establish  a  more  effective  common 
basis  for  the  control  of  the  forest.  We  need  an  inter- 
provincial  agreement  tied  in  wath  federal  regulations 
based  on  a  workable  program  for  the  management  of 
our  forests,  not  only  those  owned  by  the  government, 
but  including  also  those  owned  by  individuals.  No- 
body questions  the  right  of  a  governing  body  to  pro- 
hibit a  man  from  putting  ashes  in  a  wooden  box.  and 
oui-  municipalities  do  not  hesitate  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. A  fire,  started  under  such  conditions,  might 
cause  the  lo.ss  of  perhaps  as  much  as  $10,000  to  $20,000 
worth  of  property  !  And  yet  our  provincial  and  federal 
government  sometimes  hesitate  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  prevent,  or  at  least  largely  diminish,  the 
chances  for  forest  fires  which  not  only  would  destroy 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  but 
would  destroy  the  raw  material  with  which  our  houses 
are  built,  and  out  of  which  our  newspapers  and  many 
other  products  are  manufactured.  Not  only  is  the 
material  lost,  but  at  the  same  time  the  opportunities  for 
work  are  gone,  and  men  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Perhaps  even  worse  than  that,  the  nation  is  losing  an 
accumulated  inheritance  running  back  50  to  150  years. 
The  approaching  forestry  conference  to  be  held  in 
Canada  this  summer  will  furnish  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  all  of  those  interested  in  this  vital  matter 
to  sit  together  and  plan  out  a  satisfactory  program.  The 


I«erpetuation  of  the  forest  is  too  vital  a  matter  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Dominion  to  permit  a  further  con- 
tinuance of  conditions  whereby  men  who  care  nothing 
at  all  for  the  good  of  the  country  may  hop  about  from 
one  province  to  another  where  the  law  permits  them  to 
take  an  advantage  over  conscientious  operators  who 
really  feel  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  forest  re- 
sources and  are  willing  to  contribute  something  toward 
that  end,  even  at  some  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

The  recently  published  volume  of  549  essays,  sub- 
mitted in  the  contest  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Frank  Rarn- 
.jum  on  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  unmanufactured 
wood,  prove  very  conclusively  the  need  for  concerted 
action  in  this  most  important  matter  of  the  protection 
of  our  forests,  and  that  every  available  means  should  be 
put  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  To  do 
this  effectively  requires  co-operative  action.  This  must 
needs  come  through  some  .sort   of  conference. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  each  provincial  forestry  de- 
partment should  immediately  decide  with  its  govern- 
ment on  the  maximum  protective  legi.slation  which  can 
be  assured  and  the  minimum  wliich  could  be  accepted. 
The  Federal  Government  should  do  likewise.  Ac- 
credited delegates  should  then  sit  in  conference  with 
power  to  outline  a  Dominion-wide  program  or,  fail- 
ing that,  at  least  a  program  that  would  include  eastern 
Canada. 


FIRE   PREVENTION   IN  ROUYN   DISTRICT 

Fire  will  be  a  very  serious  menace  in  the  gold  dis- 
trict of  northwestern  Quebec  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. None  realize  this  better  than  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines  in  Quebec, 
who  are  respon.sible  to  the  people  for  the  preservation 
and  proper  use  of  the  forests,  and  the  owners  of  the 
timber  and  pulp-wood  limits  in  the  area  affected.  Both 
public  and  private  property  are  threatened  and  must 
be  protected. 

Measures  have  been  taken  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment authorities  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires 
in  the  Rouyn  district  next  summer.  These  provisions 
seem  to  be  eminently  .suitable  to  the  case,  as  well  as 
practicable.  Their  efficacy  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  applied.  Judging 
by  the  practical  solicitude  of  the  Quebec  authorities 
for  their  forests  as  demon-strated  in  other  instances, 
the  enforcement  of  these  preventive  measures  against 
fire  will  be  strict  and  impartial.  The  Chief  Forester 
for  Quebec  will  have  a  big  job  on  his  hands  next  sum- 
mer. One  little  forest  fire  will  cost  more  than  the  up- 
keep  of  a  whole  staff  of  fire  rangers, 
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The  private  companies  owning  timber  and  pulpwood 
limits  in  this  area  can,  and  no  doubt  will  do  much  to 
aid  the  force  of  provincial  fire  rangers  in  protecting 
the  forests  from  fire.  These  companies  now  use  aero- 
planes pommonly,  and  a  constant  patrol  over  the  areas 
congested  with  prospectors  and  miners  will  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  personal  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  each  man  in  the  woods. 

The  key  to  the  whole  system  of  fire  prevention  is 
the  fixing  of  personal  responsibility.  To  this  end  the 
regulations  of  the  Quebec  government  have  been  de- 
vised, and  to  this  same  end  the  efforts  of  their  agents 
in  the  field  will  be  directed.  If  every  man  entering 
the  gold  area,  for  whatever  reason,  is  made  fully  t-i 
realize  his  responsibility,  there  will  be  few,  if  anv 
forest  fires.  "We  hope  that  by  this  and  other  means 
the  magnificent  stand  of  pulpwood  and  the  fine  tim- 
ber in  this  area  may  escape  the  havoc  wrought  by  fire 
in  most  of  the  other  mining  districts  in  eastern 
Cansda. 


ANTI- CANADIAN  PROPAGANDA 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Gazette 
comments  unon  the  statement  by  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith, 
president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Limited, 
in  connection  with  the  propaganda  by  representatives 
of  some  British  firms  in  Australia  against  Canadian 
made  goods.  This  propaganda  is  based  on  the  allega- 
tion that  certain  products  are  made  in  factories  and 
mills  controlled  by  American  capital  —  and  in  that 
sense  are  not  truly  Canadian.  The  agitation  was  and 
is  particularly  directed  to  pulp  and  paper  shipped  from 
this  country.  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  during  his  visit  to 
Australia,  found  a  pretty  strong  prejudice  against  our 
goods,  as  the  result  of  the  propaganda,  and  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  some  of  the  methods  adopted 
were  unfair,  to  put  it  mildly. 

The  Gazette's  correspondent  reproduces  some  re- 
marks by  the  President  ef  the  Australian  Association 
of  British  manufacturers  at  its  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Melbourne.  Commenting  on  the  reciprocal  tariff 
proposals  by  Canada  to  Australia  the  President  urged 
that  a  reservation  should  be  mad^  according  preference 
only  to  goods  strictly  of  Dominion  manufacture  and 
not  products  of  foreign-owned  factories,  these  of  course 
including  pulp  and  paper. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  American 
capital  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  here  just  as 
British,  French  and  Belgian  capital  has  helped  to  foster 
other  Canadian  branches  of  commerce.  That  fact  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  or  price  of  the  goods 
produced  —  and  those,  after  all,  are  the  only  standards 
by  which  they  should  be  judged.  Canada  welcomes  the 
investment  of  outside  capital.  In  a  young  country  like 
Canada  we  are  compelled  to  go  outside  our  borders  for 


financial  aid  in  developing  our  resources,  and  those 
who  urge  discrimination  against  Canadian  goods  be- 
cause of  the  origin  of  that  aid  are  endeavoring  to 
create  a  in-ejudice  and  a  feeling  which  is  antagonistic 
to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

British  capital  knows  no  country  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  return  on  its  investment ; 
indeed  Great  Britain  has  built  up  a  substantial  part  of 
her  trade  because  of  these  world-wide  investments,  in- 
cluding some  in  Canadian  Pulp  and  paper  companies. 
Why  therefore  should  there  be  any  objection  to  Ameri- 
can capitalists  financing  Canadian  projects,  in  the  same 
way  that  British  capitalists  are  financing  concerns  in 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  world?  Canadians,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  to  see  British  capital  invested  here,  but 
failing  that  they  certainly  will  not  refuse  financial  help 
from  other  sources.  British  companies  have  been  iiivitcd 
again  and  again  to  build  branch  factories  here,  but  with 
few  exceptions,  they  have  not  seen  their  way  to  do  this. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  this  policy,  but  there  are 
no  valid  reasons  why  certain  manufacturers  should  at- 
tempt to  prejudice  Canadian  goods  because  men  of  a 
different  nationality  have  decided  to  manufacture 
here,  employing  Canadian  labor  and  materials,  and 
market  the  goods  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  rather  difficult  propaganda  of  the  character  re- 
ferred to,  especially  when  it  is  fostered  by  an  associa- 
tion with  headquarters  in  Australia.  The  visits  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Howard  Smith  is  one  way  of  meeting  the 
situation,  while  our  Government  might  ;ilso  tal<(' 
means  through  its  trade  representatives  to  state  very 
definitelj'  the  Canadian  position.  In  the  meantime 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  export  trade 
is  being  unfairly  assailed  and  that  the  agitation  is  cal- 
culated to  injure  our  business  —  F.H.D. 


COBWEBS 

Don't  forget  your  Income  Tax.    Returns  must  he  in 
bv  Anril  30. 


By  the  time  this  paper  is  in  the  mails  tlir  I'nions 
will  have  voted  on  the  offer  of  the  paper  iiimiui 
facturers  in  reply  to  their  demands.  Both  parties  to 
the  wage  agreement  have  shown  a  commendable  dis- 
position to  be  as  generous  as  possible  and  we  trust  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  present  good  feeling  in  the 
industry.  It  would  he  unfortunate  if  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  rise  in  costs  to  require  a  rise  in  paper 
prices.  This  "follow  my  leader"  game  of  boosting 
prices  must  stop  somewhere,  and  if  other  industries 
tried  as  hard  to  stabilize  things  where  they  are  as  the 
newsprint  manufacturers,  we  should  have  normal  times, 
with  confidence  all  round. 


This  is  "Forest  Protection  "Week"  —  but  the  forest 
will  not  be  protected  if  protection  stops  this  week. 
And  don't  you  forget  it! 


April  L'lith.,  1923 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  PRIME  MOVERS  FOR 

PAPER  MILLS' 

By  F.  0.  L.  CHORLTON 


In  view  of  the  large  quantity  of  coal  used  per  ton 
of  paper  produeed  in  the  Paper  Mill,  and  the  high 
cost  of  fuel  wliich  still  prevails,  the  problem  of  re- 
ducing the  (piantitv  is  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
PapermaUer.  In  the  Paper  Mill  the  whole  of  this 
coal  is  burnt  beneath  boilers  for  the  production  of 
steam  which  is  used  partly  for  the  operation  of  the 
Prime  Movers  driving  the  plant,  partly  in  preparation 
of  the  materials  from  which  the  paper  is  made,  and 
partly  for  the  drying  of  the  paper  after  it  is  formed. 
Practicallv  all  of  the  steam  used  in  the  two  latter 
operations  can  be  employed  at  a  lower  pressure  than 
that  at  which  it  is  usually  produced  at  the  present  day 
for  use  in  Prime  Movers,  and  as  a  certain  amount  of 
power  can  be  obtained  in  the  Prime  Mover  by  the  ex- 
pansion from  the  higher  pressure  to  the  lower  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  its  value  as  a  carrier  of  heat, 
the  question  of  its  most  economical  utilisation  in  the 
Prime  Mover  is  closely  bound  up  with  its  after  use  for 
heating  and  boiling  if  the  best  overall  result  is  to  be 
secured. 

The  general  review  of  this  problem  with  suggested 
methods  of  obtaining  the  desired  result  was  very  ably 
put  by  Mr.  Adamson  in  the  paper  which  he  recently 
read  before  you.  and  Messrs.  Groundwater,  Mallinson 
&  Warburton  have  later  given  interesting  views  on 
special  aspects  of  this  problem  which  have  an  intimate 
connection  with  its  solution.  The  paper  which  I  am 
reading  to-day  is  intended  primarily  as  a  development 
of  Mr.^ Adamson  "s.  I  propose  to  take  a  more  detailed 
view  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  com- 
binations of  prime  movers  and  exhaust  utilisation 
schemes,  apply  to  them  accurate  figures,  and  deduce 
from  the  result  what  appears  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able scheme  for  the  particular  conditions  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  necessary  accuracy  for  the  heat  utilisation  side 
of  the  problemcan  be  obtained  by  use  of  steam  tables 
and  the  MoUier  diagram  (of  which  I  speak  later),  but 
to  ensure  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  other  side  involving  the  steam  con- 
sumption per  brake  horse  power  per  hour  of  the 
various  Prime  Movers  under  typical  conditions,  I 
thought  it  best  to  apply  direct  to  the  Makers  them- 
selves. For  kindly  obliging  me  with  this  informa- 
tion, I  wish  to  thank  the  following  firms:  —  Messrs. 
C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Metropolitan-Vickers,  James  How- 
den  &  Co..  English  Electric  Co.,  John  Musgrave  &  Sons, 
Sulzer  Bros.,  Hick,  Hargreaves,  Pollit  and  Wigzell, 
Galloways.  Yates  &  Thorn,  Brush  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing Co..  and  Browett.  Lindley  &   Co. 

Complication  of  Modern  Conditions 

Thirty  years  ago  the  choice  of  Pi-ime  Movers  was  a 
simple  "matter,  being  practically  limited  to  the  hori- 
zontal Corliss  or  Slide  Valve  engine  in  large  sizes  and 
to  verv  uneconomical  slide  valve  engines  in  the  smaller 


*  An  abstract  reprinted  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Paper 
Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


sizes.  Coal  was  cheap,  and  little  was  thought  about 
saving  by  the  utilisation  of  exhaust  steam  for  heating. 

Now  there  is  a  far  greater  choice  in  Prime  Movers; 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  alternatives  for 
the  transmission  of  power ;  for  economical  working 
the  use  of  steam  for  heating  and  boiling  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  its  prior  use  for  power  production ;  and 
generally  in  every  direction  the  working  of  the  en- 
gineering side  of  the  paper  mill  is  enormou-sly  more 
complicated  than  in  the  old  days,  requiring  for  greater 
technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  to  decide  which 
arrangement  or  system  meets  the  local  requirements 
of  the  Mill  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Having  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  papermaking 
and  papermaking  machinery'  in  addition,  and  being 
always  saddled  with  the  primary  necessity  of  keeping 
the  Mill  running,  it  would  be  expecting  more  than  is 
humanly  possible  of  the  Paper  Mill  Engineer  that  he 
should  keep  in  touch  with  every  new  development  in 
Prime  Movers  and  acquire  the  theoretical  knowledge 
necessary  to  analyse  their  performance. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  my  object  to  do  some  of 
this  analysis  for  him  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  principal 
Prime  Movers  which  are  adapted  to  Paper  Mill  opera- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  resulting  simplification  will  be 
of  some  useful  service. 

The  Mollier  Diagram 

To  bring  a  number  of  varying  examples  working 
under  different  conditions  to  a  common  Isasis,  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  call  for  an  excessive  amount  of 
work,  but  we  have  to  hand  a  very  simple  instrument 
for  this  purpose  which  is  known  as  the  "Mollier  Dia- 
gram". To  some  of  you  it  is  not  doubt  familiar,  but 
to  the  majority  it  may  be  merely  a  name.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  steam  engine  designer,  and  the 
design  of  steam  turbines  would  present  much  difficulty 
without  it.  The  Diagram  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
curves  setting  out  the  relation  of  the  total  heat  con- 
tained in  a  unit  weight  of  steam  to  its  entropy  when 
expanding  without  gain  or  loss  of  heat  from  any  ex- 
terior source. 

,^0  make  clear  the  method  of  using  it  I  give  a  rough 
copy  of  the  Diagram  with  this  paper.  More  elaborate 
and  correct  copies  accompany  "'Steam  Tables  and  Dia- 
grams", bj'  Marks  &  Davis,  and  "Steam  Turbines," 
by  W.  J.  Goudie,  both  published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  and  an  article  on  "A  New  Theorj'  of  the  Steam 
Turbine,"  by  H.  M.  Martin,  published  in  "Engineer- 
ing" of  Jiily  5th,  1918.  You  will  notice  that  the  total 
heat  contained  in  one  pound  of  the  mixture  is  mea- 
sured vertically  ,and  the  entropy  horizontally,  while 
diagonally  across  the  diagram  run  a  number  of  flat 
curves  representing  steam  at  various  pressures,  and 
again  crossing  these  at  an  angle  are  other  curves  giv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  mixture  as  regards  its  percent- 
age of  diwness  or  degree  of  superheat. 

The  expansion  in  a  steam  engine  or  turbine  is  as- 
sumed to  be  adiabatic,  that  is,  no  heat,  is  received  from 
or  lost  to  any  external  source.     Actually,  this  is,  of 
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paper.  Secondly,  a  mill  producing  higher  class  paper 
with  a  large  consumption  of  steam  for  grass  or  rag 
boiling. 

Conditions  of  Working 

1  have  assumed  the  following  conditions  throughout 
as  being  typical  of  a  inodiTn  mill. 

Steam  Consumption  and  Efficiencies. — Table  1 

180  lbs.  gauge 

150°  F. 


nig  iv3u  -iviOj 


"ourse,  not  quite  correct,  but  in  practice  the  ik-viation 
rrom  theory  is  included  in  the  losses  expressed  in  the 
iifferenee  between  the  theoretically  perfect  engine, 
the  performance  of  which  we  get  from  the  diagram, 
and  the  actual  working  engine  or  turbine.  This  adia- 
batic  expansion  corresponds  to  a  fixed  entropy,  and 
the  expansion  is,  therefore,  down  a  vertical  line.  By 
referring  to  the  scale  of  total  heat  at  the  left  hand 
side  the  quantity  of  heat  made  available  as  work  at 
once  becomes  evident  by  tracing  down  the  vertical 
line,  from  the  initial  state  of  the  steam,  to  whatever 
point  we  like  to  carry  the  expansion. 

Heat  units,  as  you  know,  are  readily  converted  to 
foot  pounds  of  work,  and  by  dividing  the  heat  units 
which  we  find  from  the  diagram  are  available  as  work 
into  2551,  which  is  the  constant  correlating  the  heat  to 
the  horse  power,  we  get  the  steam  consumption  of  a 
theoretically  perfect  steam  engine  working  on  the 
Rankine  cycle  in  pounds  per  horse  power  hour.  The 
actual  engine  or  turbine  does  not  reach  this  figure, 
and  we  call  the  percentage  ratio  of  the  actual  per- 
formance to  the  theoretical  figure  tlie  Haiikine  effi- 
ciency. 

This  efficiency  figure  is  very  useful,  not  only  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  Ijctween  one  type  of  I'rime  Mover 
and  another,  but  as  it  varies  very  little  for  a  particular 
design  over  a  large  range  of  steam  and  exhaust  condi- 
tions, it  enables  us,  by  holding  one  or  two  steam  con- 
sumption tests,  to  place  the  steam  consumption  for  any 
neighbouring  range  of  conditions  without  fear  of  in- 
accuracy. 

In  the  application  of  the  foregoing  to  actual  eases  I 
propose  to  take  first  of  all  the  typical  four  machine 
news  mill  used  by  Mr.  Adamson  as  an  example  in  his 


50  ll)s.  gauge 

15  lbs.  gauge 
28.4  inches 
27   inches 


10  lbs. 

68% 
25  lbs. 


41   lbs. 
62% 
11.3  lbs. 


19.5  lbs. 


yteam  pressure 

Superheat  

Steam  pressure  in  exhaust  main  for 
grass  boiling 

Steam  pressure  in  cxliaiist  main  for 
drying  cylyinders 

\'aecum  for  steam  turbines 

\'acuum   for   recijii'ocating   engines. 

Steam  eonsumj)! ion  of  Steam  Tur- 
bine to  28.4  in.  vacmnii  per  li.li.p. 
hour 

Efficiency  compared  to  Rankine 
cycle 

Steam  consumption  of  Steam  Tur- 
bine to  15  lbs.  gauge 

Efficiency    compared     to     Rankine 

cycle 64.5% 

Steam  consumption  of  Steam  Tur- 
l)ine  to  50  lbs.  gauge 

Efficiency  compared  to  Rankine 
cycle 

Steam   consumj)tion    all   tyjies  Recip- 
rocating  Engines   to  27"   vacuum 

Efficiency     compared      to     Rankine 

cycle 65.2% 

Steam   consumption   all  types  Recip- 
rocating Engines  to  15  lbs.  gauge 

Efficiency     compared     to     Rankine 

cycle    ." 81.6% 

Steam   consumption   all  types   Recip- 
rocating  Engines   to   50   lbs.    gauge  31  lbs. 

Efficiency     compared     to     Rankine 

cycle  .". 82.5% 

Steam  consumption   compound   vari- 
able speed  engine  to  15  lbs.  gauge       20.5  lbs. 

Efficiency     compared     to     Rankine 

cycle 77.5% 

The  steam  pressure  and  superheat  are  such  as  are 

likely  to  be  adopted  for  any  modern  mill. 

The  pressure  of  50  lbs.  for  the  exhaust  main  sup- 
plying the  grass-boiling,  etc.,  is  such  as  is  actually  in 
use  in  mills  using  exhaust  steam  for  this  purpose.  No 
doubt  this  will  vary  in  different  mills,  but  the  adop^ 
tion  of  a  slightly  different  figure  would  r^ot  make  any' 
material  difference  in  our  comparison.  The  pressure 
of  15  lbs.  at  the  Prime  Mover  is  a  suitable  one  for  the 
drying  cylinders.  In  this  connection,  although  the 
same  pressure  is  taken  botli  for  the  engines  driving 
the  paper  macliines  and  for  the  extraction  turbine  or 
reciprocating  engine,  the  former  would  actually  have 
a  decided  advantage  owing  to  the  shorter  exhaust  pipes 
between  the  engines  and  the  paper  machines. 

A  higher  vacuum  is  taken  for  the  steam  turbine  than 
for  the  reciprocating  engines,  as  it  is  able  to  make 
better  use  of  it.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Rankine  efficiency  of  the  turbine  is  only  a  little  better 
than  the  reciprocating  engines,  and  if  the  vacuum  falls 
to  27"  it  will  be  practically  on  the  same  basis. 

The  steam  consumption  figures  for  the  turbines  ar« 
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fairly  representative  of  those  having  the  greatest  ex- 
perience of  back  pressui-e  conditions  and  paper  mill 
work. 

In  n'Ranl  to  the  reciprocating  engines  the  steam  con- 
suniittions  for  condensing  conditions  are  remarkably 
alike,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  |)iirposes  the  same  for 
the  single  cylinder  Uniflow,  the  two  cylinder  com- 
ponnd  Corliss  or  Drop  Valve  Engine  and  the  triple 
expansion  High  Speed  Engine.  They  agree  very  well 
with  my  own  records.  As  regards  the  consumptions 
against  a  back  pressure,  I  am  able  to  check  the  figures 
by  a  large  number  of  tests  carried  out  at  our  works, 
niany  under  entirely  independent  sui)ervision.  The 
ordinary  compound  variable  speed  engines  of  about 
150  horse  power  easily  obtain  a  Kankine  efficiency  of 
78%,  and  I  think  4%  higher  than  this  for  engines  of 
1,000  to  1,500  horse  power  is  not  rating  them  too 
highly.  Some  of  the  figures  given  me  are  considerably 
better  than  this. 

It  is  convenient  to  make  the  comparison  in  heat 
units,  and  I  give  below  some  of  the  necessary  figures 
in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Heat  Units  in  Steam.— Table  II 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  of  steam  at  180  lbs.  gauge  and 

150°  F.  superheat . .     1282 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  of  steam  expanded  adiabati- 

cally  to  50  lbs.  gauge 1182 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  of  steam  expanded  adiabati- 

cally  to  15  lbs.  gauge 1122 

Heat  units  assumed  to  be  in  1  lb.  of  steam  at  50 

lbs.  gauge  when  exhaiisted  by  turbine   ....      1196 

Heat  units  assumed  to  be  in  1  lb.  of  steam  when 

exhausted  by  reciprocating  engine 1191 

Heat  units  assumed  to  be  in  1  lb.  of  steam  at  15 

lbs.  gauge  when  exhausted  by  turbine  ....     1151 

Heat  luiits  assumed  to  be  in  1  lb.  of  steam  when 

exhausted   by   reciprocating    engine    .  .     .  .     1137 

Heat  units  assumed  to  be  in  1  lb.  of  steam  com- 
pound variable  speed  machine  engine  ....      1140 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.   of  hot  water  from   drying 

cylinders  used  as  feed  to  boilers 170 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  condensing  water  from  steam 

turbine  used  as  feed  to  boilers 60 

Heat  i:nits  in  1  lb.  condensing  water  from  recip- 
rocating engine 80 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  steam  taken  from  boiler  at 
180  lbs.  gauge  and  150°  F.  Superheat  re- 
duced by  reducing  valve  to  15  lbs.  gauge . .     1282 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  water  at  15  lbs.  gauge  and 

steam  temperature 218 

Heat  units  in  1  lb.  water  at  50  lbs.  gauge  and 

steam  temperature 266 

Heat  units  per  lb.  given  up  in  drying  cylinders 
by  1  lb.  steam  from  steam  turbine,  1151 — 
218 933 

Heat  units  per  lb.  given  up  in  drying  cylinders 
by  1  lb.  steam  from  reciprocating  engine, 
1137—218 919 

Heat  units  per  lb.  given  up  in  drying  cylinders 
by  1  lb.  steam  from  machine  engine,  1140 — 
218 922 

Heat  units  per  lb.  given  up  in  drying  cylinders 

by  1  lb.  steam  direct  from  boiler  1282—218     1064 

Heat  units  given  up  in  digesters  by  1  lb.  steam 

from  steam  turbine,  1196—266 930 

Heat  units  given  up  in  digesters  by  1  lb.  steam 

from  reciprocating  engine,  1191 — 266   . .    .  .       925 


The  first  three  items  are  taken  from  the  Mollier 
Diagram. 

If  the  prime  movers  were  perfect  machines  the  fig- 
ures given  for  the  heat  units  contained  in  1  lb.  of 
steam  after  adiabatic  expansion  to  50  lbs.  and  15  lbs. 
respectively  would  be  correct  for  estimating  the  heat 
value  of  the  exhaust  steam.  They  are  not  perfect  ma- 
chines, however,  and  do  not  extract  the  full  amount  of 
heat  from  the  steam.  Each  jiound  of  (sxhaust  steam, 
therefore,  contains  a  greater  number  of  heat  units  than 
the  theoretical.  I  have  assumed  that  half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  perfect  and  actual  machines  remains 
in  the  steam,  thus  giving  a  slight  advantage  to  the 
steam  turbine  from  its  inf(;riority  in  this  respect.  The 
next  five  items  of  the  table  give  these  assumed  figures. 

The  remaining  items  give  the  figures  necessary  to 
credit  each  scheme  with  the  heat  returned  to  the 
boilers,  and  following  these  the  heat  units  per  1  lb.  of 
steam,  from  each  source  available,  when  condensed  in 
the  drying  cylinders,  and  in  the  rag  or  grass  boilers. 

Alternate  Schemes  for  News  Mill 
The  possible  arrangements  which  it  appears  to  me  it 
is  desirable  to  consider  are : — 

Mechanical 
Scheme  1. — Reciprocating  condensing  engine  for  beat- 
ers, high  speed  steam  engines  for  machines 
and  refiners,  with  deficiency  in  steam  for 
cylinders   direct   from   boilers. 
Scheme  II. — Steam    turbine    for    beaters,    high    speed 
steam    engines   for   machines    and    refiners, 
with  deficiency  in  steam  for  cylinders  direct 
from  boilers. 
Scheme  III. — As  I.,  but  with  deficiency  in  steam  for 

cylinders  extracted  from  beater  engine. 
Scheme  IV. — As  11,,  but  with  deficiency  in  steam  for 

cylinders  extracted  from  turbine. 
Scheme  V. — As  III.,  but  with  non-lubricated  machine 
engines. 

Electrical 
Scheme  VI. — Reciprocating   combined   extraction   and 
condensing  engine  driving  beaters.     Similar 
engine  driving  generator  (this  can  be  com- 
bined with  the  supply  to  auxiliaries),  sec- 
tional electric  drive  to  machines.    Steam  for 
drying  cylinders  extracted  from  engines. 
Scheme  VII. — As  VI.,  but  with  steam  turbines  instead 
of  reciprocating  engines. 
For  Mr.  Adamson's  typical  News  Mill  I  am  takingf 
the  following  figures: — 

Table  IV 

Production  of  paper  per  hour,  lbs 16000 

Heat  units  required   for  drying  1  lb.  paper.  .       3500 
Heat  units  required  for  drying   16,000  lbs.   per 

hour 56,000,000 

Power  required   for  beaters   measured   at  en- 
gine, b.h.p 1200 

Power  required  for  machines   and  refiners  at 

machine,  h.  p 1800 

The  above  may  be  varied  considerably  without  af- 
fecting our  comparison  of  the  schemes  provided  they 
are  the  same  for  each  scheme. 
Table  V 

Efficiency  of  Main  Generator 93  % 

Efficiency  of  Section  Motors 85  % 

Efficiency  of  Cables 98  % 

Overall  Efficiency  of  above 77.5% 

Efficiency  of  Mechanical  Drive 86  % 
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Taking  Scheme  I  in  detail,  the  power  required  at  the 
100 

machine  engines  is  1800  x =2093  b.li.p.    At  a  steam 

86 
consumption  of  20.5  lbs.  per  b.h.p.   1  hour  we   get   a 
total  steam  consumption  in  lbs.  of  43,006 ;  in  heat  units 
43,006  X  1282  =  55.133,692. 

Now  each  pound  of  steam  exhausted  from  the  engine 
contains  1,140  units,  and  gives  up  922  heat  units  in 
the  drying  cylinders,  or  a  total  of  43,006  x  922  =  39,- 
651,532,  which,  dedueted  from  the  requirements  of  the 
drying  cylinders,  56.000,000,  gives  16,348,468  to  be 
supplied  direct  from  the  boiler.  As  each  pound  from 
the  bonier  gives  up  1,064  units,  15,365  lbs.  of  steam  are 
wanted. 

The  beater  engine  of  1,200  b.h.p.  requires  1,200  x 
11.3  =  13,560  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour,  or  13,560  x  1,282 
=  17,383,920  heat  units. 

Collecting  the  above,  we  have: — 

Heat  units  to  machine  engines 55,135,692 

Deficiency     from      boilers      for     Drying 

Cylinders 16,348,468 

Heat  units  to  beater  engine 17,383,920 


Total 88,866,080 

Prom  this  must  be  deducted  the  heat  contained  in 
the  water  used  as  feed  for  the  boilers: — 
43,006  +  15,365  X  170  +  13,560  X  80  =  11,007,870 

Nett  heat  units  used  in  Scheme  1 77,858,210 

The  other  scheme  have  been  worked  out  in  the  same 
manner,  and  I  give  below  the  result,  together  with  the 
pounds  of  coal  required  per  hour  on  the  assumption 
that  each  pound  burnt  gives  steam  to  the  value  of 
8,000  heat  units. 

Table  III 

Nett  Consumption  in  Heat  Units  and  Coal  of  Schemes 

I  to  VI 


Scheme  I.   . 
Scheme  II.  . 
Scheme  III. 
Scheme  IV. 
Scheme  V.  . 


Scheme  VI*. 
Scheme  VII. 


A 
B 
C 


Mechanical 

B.  Th.  U. 

per  hour 

....    77,858,210 

..  ..    76,415,300 

....    71,515,348 

. .  . .    73,404,916 

....    74,542,000 

Electrical 

. .  .  .    73,166,226 

..  ..    80,454,192 

....    75,611,094 

....    82,653,792 

....    93,850,660 


Coal  lbs. 

per  hour 
9,732 
9,552 
8,939 
9,175 
9,318 

9,146 
10,057 

9,451 
10,332 
11,731 


In  making  these  calculations  1  have  not  gone  quite 
so  far  as  Mr.  Mallinson  in  attributing  a  difference  of 
i20%  against  the  electrical  drive  for  the  beaters.  I 
have  taken  15%   only. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  above  results  de- 
pend largely  ujiou  tlie  conditions  assumed.  To  illustrate 
the  influence  of  the  conditions  1  have  prepared  a  dia- 
gram (Fig.  2),  which  shows  the  effect  obtained  by 
taking  different  outputs  of  paper  (and  therefore  the 
quantity  of  steam  required  in  the  drying  cylinders) 
while  keejjing  the  power  to  drive  the  machines  and 
beaters  the  same. 

An  inspection  of  the  diagram  shows  some  interesting 
points.  It  will  be  noticed,  for  instance,  that  at  the 
point  where  the  exhaust  from  the  machine  and  back- 
shaft  engines  just  meets  the  requirements  of  the  dry- 
ing cylinders,  the  lowest  point  is  reached  in  all  the 
schemes  which  include  steam  engines  to  drive  the 
machines. 


Under  the  conditions  we  have  assumed  for  our  Mill, 
it  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Scheme  III,  with  the 
machine  driven  by  enclosed  high  speed  engines  and 
the  beaters  by  a  reciprocating  engine,  from  which  is 
extracted  the  deficiency  in  steam  for  the  drying  cyl- 
inders, turns  out  the  most  economical. 

Effect  of  Different  Conditions.— Fig.  2 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest,  I  have  added  three 
other  items  to  the  table.  (A)  The  heat  units  required 
for  the  All  Electric  Drive  (including  beaters)  with  re- 
ciprocating engines  as  Prime  Movers;  (B)  the  same  as 
(A),  but  with  steam  turbines  as  Prime  Movers;  (C) 
the  same  as  (B),  but  with  the  steam  for  the  drying 
cylinders  taken  direct  from  the  boilers. 
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Fig  2      Heat     Consumption  fob  news  Mills 

If  the  range  is  not  much  to  the  right  of  the  balance 
point.  Scheme  II,  where  the  l)eaters  are  driven  by  a 
turbine  and  an\;  deficiency  in  drying  steam  is  taken 
direct  from  the  boilers,  does  not  show  to  much  dis- 
advantage against  any  other  arrangement.  Having 
regard  to  its  simplicity  it  may  be  still  preferred  to  the 
installation  of  the  complicated  devices  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  extraction  schemes  to  be  worked. 
This  condition  is,  I  think,  the  one  prevailing  in  this 
country,  and  those  in  charge  of  such  mills  will  be,  no 
doubt,  relieved  to  find  that  the  method  on  which  they 
are  operating  is  well  to  the  front.  Beyond  this  point, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Scheme  III.,  where  the  beater 
engine  is  of  the  reciprocating  extraction  type,  is  ahead 
of  any  other  system. 

The  turbo  electric  drive.  Scheme  VI.,  is  rather  a  long 
way  behind,  and  if  to  it  is  added  an  electric  drive  to 
the  beaters,  it  places  itself  in  a  hopeless  position. 

The  Problem  for  Other  Mills 

The  economy  problem  for  a  news  mill  with  a  stand- 
ardised product,  rarely  changed,  and  with  machines 
running  at  their  maximum  speed  from  day  to  day,  is  a 
fairly  simple  one.  "When  we  come,  however,  to  the 
Mill  making  better  class  papers,  we  find  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  but 
as  it  is  the  one  which  is  of  primary  interest  to  the 
majority  of  you.  I  have  endeavoured  to  formulate 
general  cases  which  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  Mills  to  be  of  some  practical  use. 
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F16  J   MEAT    Consumption    for  Paper  Mill  Case  I 

The  Mills  with  whioh  I  iiiiw  i)ri)|)ose  to  deal  are  those 
using  a  proportion  of  Rags  or  Esparto  in  their  raw 
material,  which  require  a  considerable  amount  of  steam 
for  digestion  or  boiling  in  the  preparatory-  stages.  The 
percentage  of  these  in  the  finished  paper  varies  greatly. 
The  length  of  time  and  consumption  of  power  for  i)eat- 
ing  also  vary,  and  the  speed  and,  therefore,  the  power 
to  drive  the  paper  machines  is  very  different  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  paper. 

Fortunately  there  is  one  point  in  our  favour,  i.e., 
the  output  of  paper  bj'  weight  from  a  given  paper  ma- 
chine is  fairly  constant  whatever  the  speed,  and  if  the 
preparation  plant  is  of  ample  capacity  to  supply  all  the 
machine  will  absorb  the  total  mill  outinit  by  weight 
will  be  constant  also.  I  am  afraid  this  statement  will 
not  entirely  meet  with  your  agreement,  but  if  what  Mr. 
Mallinson  said,  when  reading  his  recent  paper  on  "Elec- 
tric Driving  in  the  Paper  Mill,"  is  right,  and  I  think 
myself  it  must  be  substantially  (■()rrect,  it  necessarily 
follows. 

Mr.  Mallinson  stated  that  the  steam  which  the  lU'v- 
ing  cylinders  could  absorb  was  a  constant  quantity 
whatever  the  speed.  Therefore,  since  the  ratio  of  steam 
per  pound  of  paper  is  also  approximately  constant,  the 
outjiut  by  weight  of  the  machine  must  be  a  fixed  fig- 
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urc,  and  liepciulctil  eiitiicly  upon  the  diameter,  widtll 
aiul  nnmlw'r  of  the  rlrying  cylinders.  This  is,  of  course, 
assuming  that  tln'  macliinc  is  always  run  at  sncii  a 
speed  that  the  drying  capacity  is  fully  utilised,  and 
t  liat  the  output  is  not  restricted  by  any  deficiencies  in 
the  preparation  of  the  stuff. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  take  a  representative  Mill 
using  Es]>arto,  and  assume  that  its  output  is  constant. 
For  Case  I.  (Fig.  3)  the  steam  used  in  the  preparation, 
the  power  for  beating,  and  the  steam  in  the  drying 
cylinders  are  taken  as  being  unaltered,  while  the  ma- 
chines run  at  different  speeds  throughout  their  range 
of  10  to  1. 

For  Case  11.  (Fig.  4)  the  steam  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  in  drying  is  constant,  and  the  machines  are 
run  at  tiieir  maximum  sjieed  only,  wliile  the  power  for 
beating  is  taken  over  a  range  of,  say,  ){  to  1. 

For  Case  III.  1  i''i<;-.  f)  1  the"  steam  used  for  preparation 
is  the  oidy  varial)le,  say,  over  a  4  to  1  range;  the  other 
items   being  constant. 

I  have  taken  an  extensive  range  in  each  case  so  as 
to  covei-  as  many  mills  as  possible. 

Proposed  Methods  of  Operation 

It  is  unnecessary  to  apply  to  each  case  the  whole  of 
the  schemes  already'  considered  in  connection  with  the 
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News  Mill,  but  to  properly  illustrate  the  gain  to  be 
made  by  passing  all  heated  or  boiling  steam  through 
an  engine  or  turbine  before  its  eventual  use,  I  propose 
taking  for  Scheme  A  the  system,  in  general  operation, 
of  running  the  machines  by  steam  engines,  exhausting 
to  the  drying  cylinders,  with  the  deficiency  supplied 
direct  from  the  boilers;  independently  driving  the 
beaters  (by  reciprocating  engines)  and  using  live 
steam  for  digesting  purposes. 

Scheme  B  is  similar  to  Scheme  HI.  in  the  News  Mills, 
but  extracting  .steam  also  from  tlie  beater  engine  for 
the  digesters. 

Scheme  C  is  the  turbo  electric  drive  (but  with  direct 
driven  beaters)  extracting  steam  from  the  turbine  both 
for  the  machines  and  grass  boiling. 

Scheme  D  is  a  modern  system  something  similar  te 
that  in  use  at,  lea.st  at  one  mill  where  a  large  quantity 
of  steam  is  extracted  at  50  lbs.  pressure  fi'om  the  main 
beater  engine  to  supply  the  digesters,  and  also  to  sup- 
ply machine  engines  working  at  a  comparatively  low 
pressure,  the  exhaust  from  these  being  utilised  in  thf 
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the  ou'^iiie  at  15  His.  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  dry-  wouhl  a  smaller  amount,  when  worked  in  conjunction 

ing  cylinders  and  any  other  purjioses  such  as  heating  witli,  compound    niaehini'  engines  sii|)iilied   dii-ect   from 

the  mill.                         "  tlie  boilens. 

Scheme  E  is  similar  to  Schemi'  D.  hut  Nvith  a  steam  Scheme   E    including   a    steam    tuiiiine    as    the    main 

turbine  to  drive  the  beaters  instead  of  a  reciprocating  Prime  Mover  follows  the  same  lines  as  Scheiiu'  1)  with 

eno-ine    following   the   same   method    of   operating   the  the  additional  disadvantage  due  to  its  lower  Rankine 

nuu'hines.  efficiency   when  exhausting  against   a    bacdc    pressure. 

The  mill  which  1  suggest  as  the  subject  of  the  inves-  The  same  arguments  ai)i)ly  to  it. 

tigation    is    a    four    machine    Esparto    Mill    having    an  From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  different  .schemes 

output  ot  4.000  His.  oi   tnnshed  paper  per  hour.  ^^.   ^,„^.]^j„g^    j^    .,,,,,g^,.^    ^^-^.^^    „,,^.i,^^j^    ^,,.^^    tj,^    ,,,,g 

Table  VI  giving  the  greatest  all-round  econcuuy  under  different 

conditions    is   that   comprising     inde|)endent     enclosed 

Outjiut  of  i)aper  per  hour  . 4.000   lbs.  comixiund    variable    speed    engines    for    the    machines, 

Total    power   to   drive    Machines   and  utilising  the   exhaust   from   them   for  the   drying   cyi- 

Hackshafts  measiu-ed  at  nuudiine.  inders,  with  reciprocating  engines  for  the  beater  driv- 

Maximum  speed 400  b.h.p.  j^g._  extracting  from  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steam 

Minimum    speed I'M  l).h.|).  Jqj.  gi-agg  and  rag  boiling,  and  deficiencv  required   in 

Total   horse  power  for  beating300  to   1.000  b.h.p.  ^j^^  drving  cvlinders,  and  such   steam   as  is  necessary 

Do.         for  auxiliaries 600  b.h.)).  f^j.  Seating  the  JMill. 

Heat  value  of-steam  to  drying  cyl- 
inders per  hour    15,000,000  units.  

Heat    value   for   grass   boiling    and  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 
soda  recovery  per  hour 

7,000,000  to  30,000,000  units.  Hollingsworth    and    Whitney    of   Boston,    have    pur- 
Heat    value   of  steam   heating   Mill     _  chased    eight    properties    in    St.    Stephen    N.   B.    and 

per  hour ;)00,000  unds.  jilan  on  secui'ing  several  other  properties  in  the  near 

Steam    pressure   at    boilers 180  lbs.  gauge,  fvitxu-e,  preparatory  to  the  building  of  a  large  pulp  and 

Superheat  .  .   . 150  F.  paper  mill.     The  building  of  this  mill  has  been  a  much 

Steam  pressure  for  grass  boiling 50  lbs.  gauge,  discussed  subject  for  the  past  vear  along  the  Maine 

Do.     ;      for  drying   cylinders.  .        15  lbs.  gauge,  ^nd    New    Brunswick    border.      Reports    have    been 

The   steam   consumption,    Rankine    efficiencies,    etc.,  ^.^^yrent  of  the  intention  of  Hollingsworth  and  Whitney 

are  taken  as  for  the  News  Mill.  jo  ]j„il,l  a  mill  at  the  border,  but  the  i)recise  location 

Th<>  method  tof  carrying  out  the  cadculations  is  on  ^^^^  ^^^  disclosed.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  company 

similar  lineS  tolthat  used  m  preparing  Fig.  2.  j^^^j  ^^^  decided  whether  to  build  on  the  Maine  side  or 

Comments  on  Diagrams  ^lic  New  Brunswick  side.    However,  after  investigating 

the  different  sites  on  which  the  compan.y  had  options. 

An   examination   of   the   diagrams  shows   Scheme    B.  St.  Stephen  was  chosen  as  the  site. 
comprising  an  extiaction   reciprocating   steam  engine 

for  the  beaters,  with  compound  reciprocating  engines  The    company    has    also    secured    the    water    power 

for  the  i)a])er  machines  to  hold  a  material  advantage  privileges  on  the  St.  Croix  river  at  Milltown,  and  has 

throughout.    Schemes  C  and  A.  take  the  same  relative  options  on  lands  at  Milltown.     In  addition,  agents  of 

positions    in    each    diagram,    the    common    system    as  Hollingsworth   and   Whitney  have   purchased   land   at 

adopted  in  Scheme  A.  havin<z'  the  largest  consumjition.  Moore's  Mills,  near  St.  Stephen.     There  at  least  two 

In  the'ealculations  for  Scheme  A.  the  full  boilei'  pres-  storage   dams   will   he   constructed,   and   much    of  the 

sure  of  1  ISO  lbs.  reduced  to  50  lbs.  is  taken   for  the  di-  land,  flooded.     Building  ojierations  may  not  be  started 

gester  sui)ply,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  if  produced  until  1924.  the  ccnnpany  having  made  no  announcement 

at  50  lbs.  in  low  pressure  boilers  some  advantage  would  ;is  yet  regarding  a  definite  date  for  the  .start.     Messrs. 

be  obtained.     This  is  not  the  ease,  however,  the  result  Thayer   and    Madden    who    are    representing   Hollings- 

being  precisely  the  same.  worth  and  Whitne.y  at  St.  Stephen,  are  reticent  as  to  the 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  Scheme  1)..  the  line  closely  cor-  phms   of  the   company.     Hollingsworth   and    Whitney 

responds  to  Scheme  B.   uj)  to  the   point  at  which  the  operate  a  large  paper  milll  at  Waterville,  Me.     One  of 

steam  exhausted   from  the  machine  engines,  just  bal-  the  St.  Stephen  properties  ae(|uired  by  the  agents  of 

ances  the  requirements  of  the  drying  cylinders.     This  th,.  fii-ni,  is  one  covering  one  Inuidied  and  fifty  acres 

is  as  would  be  expected  becau.se  of  the  small  differ-  which  had  served  as  a  golf  liidcs. 
ence  between  the  Rankine  efficiencies  of  the  machine 

and  beater  enr^ines.  The  International  I'ajier  Company,  which  attributes 

Beyond  this  point,  owing  to  there  being  an  excess  of  a  loss  during  1922,  to  buying  of  iiulpwood  at  war  rates, 

exhaiist  steam  from  the  machine  engines,  the  heat  con-  may  increase  its  holdings  in  New  Brunswick  following 

sumption  increases  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  the  recent  visit  to  New  Brunswick  of  P.  T.  Dodge  the 

Under  some  conditions  where  the  power  to  drive  the  iiresident.    Mr.  Dodge  coid'erred  with  Premier  Veniot 

machines  is  not  very  great  this  might  not  occur,  but  of    the    proyince    in    a    final    attempt    to    convert    the 

in  view  of  the  serious  less  which  results  from  a  rela-  government  to  the  jdan  of  allowing  the  International 

tively  small  amount  of  excess  steam  and  the  small  gain  Paper  Company  a  renewal  of  the  water  power  rights 

otherwise,  this  scheme  shows  to  some  disadvantage  as  at  Grand  Falls.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  government 

compared  with  Scheme  B.  had    alreadj-   contracted    for  the    sale    of   one    million 

The  large  amount  of  steam  which  this  system  also  dollars  in  bonds  to  start  preliminary  work  on  the  hydro 

requires  to  be  extracted  from  the  main  Prime  Movers,  electric  station  at  Grand  P^alls.  —  McN. 
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RE SE  ARC  [I* 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  MOND  NICKEL 
COMPANY'S  OPERATIONS 


By  C.  V.  CORLESS** 


Outline  of  Operations 

Since  there  may  be  some  present  who  have  only  a 
very  general  knowledge  of  the  mining  companies  operat- 
ing in  Northern  Ontario,  I  will  preface  my  remarks  on 
resoarcli  by  such  general  statements  regarding  the  Mond 
Nickel  I'ompany's  operations  as  may  throw  liglit  on 
later  references  to  these. 

The  Mond  Nickel  Comi)any,  with  head  office  in  Lon- 
don, England,  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  nickel 
in  existence.  It  operates  a  number  of  mines  and  a 
reduction  plant  in  the  Sudbury  District;  refineries  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  a  rolling-mill  for  nickel  and  one 
for  nickel  alloys,  together  with  some  other  allied  plants, 
in  Jiirniiiigham,  England ;  and  has  an  interest  in  a 
rolling-mill  in  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. 

All  the  oi-es  produced  in  the  Sudbury  nickel  area  are 
sulphides  of  nickel,  copper  and  iron  (known  technic- 
ally as  peutlandite,  chalcopyrite  and  pyrrhotite),  mixed 
with  varying  amounts  of  rock  matter,  and  containing 
minute  quantities  of  tiie  precious  metals  and  rare  metals 
of  the  i)latinum  group. 

Tlie  Company's  reduction  plant,  which  is  a  few  miles 
east  of  Sudbury,  at  Coniston,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Canadian  National  Railways,  consists  of  a  smelter,  a 
sintering  plant,  and  a  concentrating  mill.  The  final 
product  of  this  reduction  plant  is  bessemer  matte,  con- 
taining over  80  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  copper,  14  or 
15  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  a  varying  percentage  of  oxygen, 
a  few  tenths  of  a  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  small  amounts 
of  precious  and  rare  metals,  much  too  small  to  be  ex- 
pressed significantl.y  in  percentages. 

This  bessemer  matte  is  shipped  to  the  Company's 
refinery  at  Clydach  in  the  Swansea  Valley  of  South 
Wales,  an  important  metallurgical  center.  Here  the 
nickel  and  copper  are  separated,  the  former  being  re- 
fined by  the  carbonyl  or  Mond  process  which  yields  the 
purest  nickel  sold  (99.8  to  99.9  per  cent,  nickel)  and 
the  latter  being  sold  as  copper  sulphate,  chiefly  as  an 
insecticide  and  fungicide  for  use  in  tlie  vineyards 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  residues  from  this  refining 
process,  containing  the  minute  proportions  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  (gold  and  silver)  and  of  the  rare  metais 
of  the  platinum  group  (platinum,  palladium,  iridium, 
rhodium  and  ruthenium)  are  separated  and  refined  at 
the  Company's  iilant  in  London. 

Uses  of  Nickel 

As  is  well  known,  nickel  finds  a  very  wide  market 
as  an  alloying  metal,  chiefly  with  steel,  but  also  with 
copper,  chromium,  manganese,  and  a  number  of  other 
metals.  Owing  to  the  unique  and  valuable  properties 
of  nickel,  it  is  finding  wide  uses  in  the  manufacture  of 
containers,  utensils,  piping,  wire,  machinery  parts, 
scientific  and  industrial  apparatus,  etc.,  where  its  pe- 
culiar combination  of  properties,  viz.,  great  strength, 
capacity  for  receiving  and  retaining  a  high  polish,  great 
resistance  to  corrosion,  abrasion  and  oxidation,  or  other 
■pecial   qualities,   are   required.     It  is  also   used  eiten- 


•  From    an    address    given    before    Research    Conference    in 
Ottawa  on  Feb.   21st. 

••  Director  and  Manager  of  The  Mond  Nickel  Company,  Ltd. 


siveiy  in  electroplating,  for  coinage  purposes,  and  as  a 
catalyst  in  certain  reactions  in  ind\istriai  chemistry, 
besides  having  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  uses. 

The  Company  has  spent  and  is  spending  large  sums 
of  money  in  studying  the  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties, in  investigating  the  best  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  in  searching  out  the  widest  and  most  suitable 
fields  for  use,  of  nickel  and  its  alloys.  Some  of  these 
investigations  are  carried  out  at  the  plants  in  Birming- 
ham and  Clearfield  alreadj-  mentioned. 

Use  of  Research  in  Connection  with  Ordinary 
Operations 

It  perhaps  need  hardly  be  said  that  each  of  the  plaatv 
mentioned  has  its  chemical  laboratory.  The  laboratory 
is  the  handmaid  of  every  metallurgical  pi'ocess  from  the 
milling  and  smelting  of  the  ore,  through  the  varjou* 
steps  in  further  reduction  and  refining  of  the  metals, 
and  onward  into  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  into 
sheets,  bars,  wire,  tubes,  etc.,  whether  these  are  of  pure 
nickel  or  of  nickel  alloys.  In  investigating  the»e  final 
forms,  so  as  best  to  adapt  the  metal  or  alloy  to  the  par- 
ticular use  for  which  it  is  intended,  frequent  physical 
tests  are  applied;  for  example,  tests  for  electrical  r« 
sistance,  tensile  strength,  brinell  hardness,  etc.  These 
tests  have  to  be  correlated  with  both  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  metal  and  the  physical  and  mechanical 
treatment  the  metal  has  received.  Half  a  dozen  or 
more  chemical  laboratories,  with  some  of  the  leas  ex 
pensive  apparatus  for  physical  testing,  are  in  constant 
use  at  every  stage  between  mine  and  consumer.  Some 
of  the  larger  physical  and  mechanical  tests,  wiiich  are 
used  less  frequently,  requiring  verj'  costly  apparatus, 
are  made,  when  advisable,  in  University  or  other  sim- 
ilar laboratories  for  testing  such  materials. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  brief  non-technical  paper, 
such  as  the  present,  to  do  more  than  to  give  a  broad 
outline  of  the  place  of  research  in  a  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical industry  and  to  indicate  the  indispensability 
of  accurate  and  systematic  chemical  anal.ysis,  physical 
testing,  observation,  recording  of  data,  and  of  corre- 
lation and  drawing  of  reliable  conclusions  from  a  close 
study  of  them,  which,  with  the  applied  scientist,  is  ob« 
form  of  research.  Without  this  continuous,  pains-tak- 
ing, systematic,  detailed  following  up  of  daily  metal- 
lurgical operation;  without  the  most  careful  study  aad 
correlation  of  the  masses  of  accurate  data  by  scienti- 
fically trained  men  who  devote  their  time  to  this  work; 
without  the  drawing  of  conclusions  based  on  these  stu- 
dies, which  sometimes  extend  over  many  months;  and 
unless  these  studies  result  in  decisions  to  make  operating 
experiments,  frequently  on  a  full  working  scale;  there 
would  be  but  little  metallurgical  progress. 
Special  Industrial  Research  —  Origin  of  the  Mond  or 
Carbonyl  Process 

But  there  is  a  further  important  aspect  of  industrial 
research,  well  illustrated  by  the  early  development  of 
the  refining  process  used  by  the  Mond  Nickel  Company, 
which  is  known  as  the  Mond  or  carbonyl  process  for 
refining  nickel.  The  story  of  this  development  is  prob- 
ably   familiar   to    any   metallurgists   present.      Since   it 
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may    not   be   so   wpH    known    by    others,    I    will    briefly 
outline  it. 

In  laboratories  having  as  their  chief  aim  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  discoveries  to  industry,  quite  fre- 
quently important  discoveries  are  made  in  pure  science. 
Research  men  in  such  laboratories  keep  abrea.st  of  ad- 
vances in  science  just  as  do  others  engaged  in  research 
work  merely  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  When 
such  purely  .scientific  discoveries  are  made,  after  veri- 
fication, tliey  usually  find  their  way  through  the  ordi- 
nai-y  channels  to  the  general  stores  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. Sometimes  unexpected  phenomena  are  observed 
whicli  it  may  be  neces.sary  merely  to  note  "en  passant". 
These  phenomena  may  form  the  starting  point  of  fresh 
researches  into  their  scientific  meaning  and  into  their 
practical  application,  if  any. 

It  was  thus  in  Dr.  Mond's  laboratory  in  England  that 
a  scientific  discovery  was  made  which  formed  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  carbonyl  process  for  refining  nickel. 
A  mi.nture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  was  being  passed 
over  heated,  finely  divided  nickel  in  order  to  remove  the 
carbon  monoxide.  To  obviate  danger  from  the  poi- 
sonous monoxide,  the  escaping  gas  was  ignited.  As  the 
apparatus  cooled  it  was  observed  that  the  burning  of 
the  escaping  gas  produced  a  luminous  flame  which 
deposited  a  film  of  nickel  on  cold  porcelain,  very  simi- 
lar in  appearaiu'e  to  the  well-known  arsenic  mirror  used 
aa  a  test  for  the  latter  metal.  A  test  showed  this  depo- 
sit to  be  pure  nickel  and  further  investigation  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  compound  of  nic- 
kel ami  carbon  monoxide,  NiCCO),,  which  received  the 
name  nickel  carbonyl.  This  compound  is  formed  by 
passing  carbon  monoxide  over  metallic  nickel  at  about 
5(1°  (".  but  is  again  completely  decomposed  into  nickel 
and  carbon  monoxide  when  heated  to  150°  C.  or  higher. 

These  are  scientific  facts.  As  such  they  merely  in- 
creased the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  They  were  dis- 
covered incidentally  in  the  course  of  research  carried 
on  with  ultimate  indu.strial  aim.  But  in  the  fertile 
brains  of  Dr.  Mond  and  Dr.  Langer  —  both  men  gifted 
witii  scientific  imagination  and  indomitable  determina- 
tion, the  one'  having  already  won  by  previous  investi- 
gations and  api>lications  of  science  to  industry  practic- 
ally unlimited  capital  which  enabled  him  to  back  the 
other,  who  had  deep  scientific  insight  combined  with 
great  originality  and  inventive  genius  —  in  this  fertile 
soil,  these  scientific  facts  proved  to  be  seeds  that  quickly 
germinated.  But  though  the  germination  was  quick, 
full  development  required  much  time,  faith,  courage 
and  will.  There  followed  a  period  of  more  than  ten 
years  of  patient  research,  invention  and  construction, 
d\iring  which  boundless  faith,  a  faith  which  was  lit- 
erally "the  evidence  of  things  not  seen"  except  in  scient- 
ific imagination,  was  the  impelling  force.  Finally  an 
ore  body  was  bought  in  the  Sudbury  District,  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  at  a  time  when  the  future  of 
the  district  was  by  no  means  assured  ;  a  mine  was  de- 
veloped;  a  smelter  built;  in  order  to  test  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  new  process.  This  was  nearly  twenty 
five  years  ago.  I  need  only  add  that  since  then  ample 
ore  reserves  have  been  secured,  a  new  and  more  ade- 
quate reduction  plant  ha.s  been  built,  and  the  carbonyl 
process  is  now  annually  producing  as  a  refined  product 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  purest  nickel  marketed. 

It  might  be  difficidt  to  find  a  better  ilhistration  of 
the  great  importance  of  research  to  any  nation  who.se 
people  have  the  ambition  to  rise  above  the  economic 
status  of  being  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water" 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  those  resjionsibe  for  the  conduct  of  a  busi- 


ness born  of  scientific  research,  developed  by  scientific 
research,  nurtured  by  scientific  research,  and  making 
every  step  in  its  progress  by  scientific  research,  nat- 
urally regard  scientific  research  as  the  key  stone  of 
success  in  production  or  in  material  progress  in  any 
direction. 

The  Scope  of  Scientific  Eesearch 

But  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  in  criticism  of 
a  tendency  to  narrow  the  use  of  the  term  scientific 
research  to  laboratory  dimensions. 

The  crucial  elements  of  scientific  research,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  are:  accurate  observation;  when  necessary, 
assistance  to  observation  by  carefully  planned  testing 
or  ex])erimenting  under  known  conditions;  accurate  rec- 
ording of  observed  ])henomena  or  facts  observed,  with 
correlation  of  the  phenomena  or  facts  observed,  with 
other  known  facts  or  laws;  if  possible,  clear  interpre- 
tation of  the  observations;  and,  whenever  possible,  fur- 
ther testing  of  the  interpretation.  The  search  for  new 
phenomena,  new  facts,  or  a  new  natural  law  may  b« 
among  the  stars,  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  within  a 
chemical  or  physical  atom,  in  human  society,  on  a  farm 
or  in  a  garden,  in  an  animate  body  or  one  of  its  orgaaa, 
in  the  human  brain  or  the  mind  itself  —  it  raatten 
not  wliat  the  field  —  nor  does  it  even  matter 
what  the  ultimate  motive  —  provided  that  the  searek 
will  .stand  these  tests,  it  becomes  scientific  research. 
This  is  the  m^ost  powerful  method  yet  discoverad 
for  solving  our  problems  and  making  intellectual 
and  material  progress.  It  is  equall}'  applicable  to  tk* 
discovery  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature,  mad* 
with  no  ulterior  motive  be.yond  the  advancement  of 
knowledge;  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  application  of 
these  laws  in  industr.y,  with  possibly  a  somewhat  aor- 
did  immediate  motive,  but  with  the  ultimate  end  in 
each  case  that  human  knowledge  is  broadened  and  hu- 
manity itself  benefitted.  It  is  the  intelligence  and  intel- 
lectual honesty,  rather  than  the  motive,  of  the  invaat- 
igator,  that  determines  whether  or  not  a  given  investifa- 
tion  is  properly  to  be  classed  as  scientific  research. 
Probably  few  scientific  specialists  engaged  in  research 
ever  stop  to  analyze  their  own  motives  or  to  consider 
how  complex  these  really  are.  If  a  research  adds  to 
the  sum  of  accurate  organized  or  organizable  knowledge, 
it  may,  thus  far,  I  think,  properly  be  classed  as  scien- 
tific, even  though  it  may  be  industrial  in  its  aim.  More 
and  more  as  the  domain  of  science  widens  is  it  fouad 
that    accurate    knowledge    of    almost    every    deacriptio* 

finds  a  place  in  the  scheme. 

Cultivate  the  Impulse  for  Research 

This  method  of  inquiry  should  be  widely  inculcated. 
It  should  become  a  national  habit  of  mind.  Indeed,  the 
chief  intellectual  aim  of  educational  institutions  should 
be  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  as  large  a  percentage  as  pos- 
sible of  those  passing  through  them  this  habit  of  inquiry, 
with  iusifrht  into  the  means  of  satisfying  it.  The  farmer 
who  |ilants  two  similar  measured  plots  of  ground,  one 
having  a  single  altered  condition,  the  other  serving  as  a 
control ;  who  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  the  result;, and 
who  draws  a  reliable  inference  from  the  experiment;  is 
pursuing  scientific  research  as  surely  though  not  as 
mportantly,  as  is  the  physicist  whr,  through  the  lique- 
faction of  helium,  achieves  the  closest  approach  to  ab- 
solute zero  yet  made ;  or  as  is  the  graduate  in  medicine, 
working  in  a  iiathnlogical  laboratory,  who  discovers  new- 
means  of  diagnosing,  preventing  or  alleviating  disease. 
But  the  farmer  will  be  greatly  assisted,  if,  in  addition 
to  an  intelligent  insight  into  how  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry,  he  has  at  lea.st  such  knowledge  of  elementary 
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science  as  will  assist  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  as  well  as  to  eliminate 
useless  experiments.  "What  is  really  needed  in  this 
direction  is  a  cliange  in  our  national  mental  attitude.  In 
education  liaving  this  end  in  view,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
quantity  of  knowledge  imjiarted  tliat  counts,  as  the  wide- 
spread stimulation  of  scientific  curiosity  and  love  of 
accurate  knowlcdpre,  with  insight  into  how  to  proceed  to 
satisfy  this  desire. 

The  general  kindling  of  the  spirit  of  scientific  in(|uiry 
or  research  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  national  problem . 
The  other  centers  round  the  importance  of  extending, 
in  ever}'  way  within  our  national  means,  those  re- 
searches carried  on,  either  within  or  outside  of  our 
university  and  government  laboratories,  in  larger  pri- 
vate laboratories,  on  experimental  farms,  in  connection 
with  our  soil,  our  forests,  our  minerals,  or  our  fisheries, 
or  elsewhere.  These  researches  aim  to  widen  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge  by  a  study  of  natural  phenomena, 
or  of  the  laws  expressing  their  relations,  or  of  the  best 
and  most  efficient  means  of  controlling  nature  in  the 
interest  of  man. 

This  work  is  generally  highly  specialized  and  some- 
times costlj',  though  the  cost  is  usually  very  small  rela 
tively  to  the  value  of  the  result  achieved.  Its  national 
success  is  conditioned  on  two  factors:  adequate  finan- 
cial support ;  and  efficient  means  of  selecting  and  train 
ing  those  gifted  with  special  ability  for  conducting  such 
investigations.  The  latter  is  clearly  conditioned  on  a 
national  scheme  of  scientific  education  as  already  dis- 
cussed, if  it  is  to  reach  tlie  highest  success.  The  aim  of 
the  present  Conference  is  doubtless  to  emphasize  the 
national  importance  of  scientific  research.  Of  even  more 
fundamental  importance  is  it  that  there  should  grad- 
ually be  created,  through  education  in  the  broadest 
sense,  a  wider  interest  in  scientific  intjuiry,  as  the  most 
solid  and  sure  foundation  of  national  material  pros- 
perity and  well-being  that  can  be  laid. 

Let  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry  take  heed.  —  Ed. 
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INSTITUTE   ITEMS 


BEAUHARNOIS  MEN  STRIKE 

Emploj-es  in  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  at 
Beauharnois  are  on  strike  following  the  refusal  of  the 
company  to  grant  an  increase  in  wages  of  about  25  per 
cent.  All  the  men,  numbering  about  sixty,  have  ceased 
work.    The  strike  opened  last  Wednesday. 

The  management  very  promptly  denied  a  report  that 
the  company  would  not  meet  the  men  to  negotiate  the 
matter.  The  company  is  ready  to  meet  their  employes 
at  all  times,  it  was  said.  It  was  intimated,  however, 
that  the  increase  requested  by  the  men  was  not  re- 
garded as  justifiable. 

Pending  a  settlement  of  this  matter,  the  opportunity 
is  taken  to  overhaul  the  mill  and  make  repairs. 


HAEDENINO    CONCRETE 

Experiments  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  develop  a  method  of  accelerating  the  harden- 
ing of  concrete,  especially  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  wet 
or  damp  situations,  have  shown  that  4  per  cent  of  cal- 
cium chloride  added  to  the  mixing  water  increases  the 
strength  of  concrete  at  the  age  of  one  day  100  per  cent 
or  more.  In  some  eases  in  two  days  the  strength 
equalled  75  per  cent  or  more  of  that  normally  attained 
in  one  month. 


COMPLIMENTS  FROM  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Dr.  F.  IJ.  Sexton,  Director  of  Technical  Education 
for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  writes  as  follows  with 
regard  to  the  correspondence  courses  given  by  The 
Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts: 

"I  looked  over  your  Syllabus  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Making  and  think  that  this  course  based  on  your  ex- 
cellent text,  should  serve  a  large  clientele  in  this 
branch  of  industry  with  great  profit  to  the  students. 

''Your  efforts  deserve  to  meet  with  great  success 
and  1  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  the  ease  to  even 
a  greater  extent,  although  the  number  of  students 
already  enrolled  seems  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  for  the 
short  time  the  instruction  has  been  offered." 

Similiar  opinions  have  been  received  from  other 
sources,  and  further  information,  with  regard  to  this 
important  opportunity,  will  be  gladly  furnished  by 
addressing  the  Institute  at  Gardenvale,  Quebec 


SELF-EDUCATION 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  best  education 
that  a  boy  or  girl  can  get  is  one  obtained  by  individual 
industry  or  personal  effort. 

Education  is  experience,  and  from  experience  we  get 
knowledge.  ^ 

Teaching  the  student  an  alien  tongue  loans  more 
chance  to  talk.'  To  learn  how  to  paint  the  lily  is  the 
golden  wash  of  art.  To  get  a  head  full  of  geometrv 
IS  good,  but  to  cau.se  a  hill  of  potatoes  to  produce  more 
means  much  more  for  the  family. 

This  practical  age.  The  dead  languages  and  the 
ancient  formulas  are  for  the  highbrows  but  the  bov 
who  can  solve  the  problem  of  more  Production  ami 
better  Service  is  the  one  who  will  get  the  high  salarv 
and  enjoy  the  big  income. 

Tens  of  thou,sands  of  young  men  deplore  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  attend  College;  but  remember  this 
my  young  friend,  the  University  of  Top-Notch  Earn- 
ing IS  not  a  Trust.  The  College  is  not  the  Alps  of 
Achievement. 

Let  the  favored  financial  few  feast  upon  the  fruit 
ot  so-called  finished  education  while  vou  continue  to 
get  your  experience  out  of  the  industry  that  pays  you 
and  during  these  long  evenings  supplement  vour  dailv 
experience  with  the  discipline  of  study.        "  '  " 

The  lasting  satisfaction  in  Life  is  to  be  useful  to 
the  greatest  number  and  not  merely  ornamental.     V 

America  needs  its  professors  who  will  solve  the 
unknown  trails  over  the  Milky  Wav  and  locate  the 
causes  and  list  the  effects:  but  you  just  so  alon-  with 
your  plan  of  .self-education,  and  some  dav  they  will 
put  you  m  a  class  where  we  find  the  men  who  have 
actually  made  America. 

Lincoln,  by  the  light  of  a  candle  and  not  bv  the 
learning  of  a  College,  improved  himself,  and"  then 
improved  his  Opportunity.  —  The  Silent  Partner 
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MORE  ABOUT  MILL  AT  NELSON,  B.C. 

Last  week  we  published  an  item  to  the  effect  that 
T.  G.  Rowland  and  J.  C.  Jacobson,  of  IMinneapolis, 
visited  Nelson,  B.C.,  to  investigate  possibilities  of  a 
pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Nelson.  The  "Vancouver  Sun" 
prints  the  following  further  information  under  date  of 
March  29 : 

Establishment  of  a  $2,000,000  pulp  and  paper 
plant  in  Nelson  is  aimed  at  in  negotiations  which  have 
been  quietly  conducted  for  some  time  pa.st  and  which 
have  now  reached  the  stage  where  an  option  has  been 
taken  on  a  large  site  in  this  city  and  on  a  water  site 
owned  by  the  Kootenay  Pulp  and  Paper  company,  an 
organization  formed  three  years  ago  which,  however, 
failed  to  establish  a  plant. 

The  prime  movers  in  the  deal  are  Rowland  &  Waltz, 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  ]\Iinneapolis,  who 
already  own  large  timber  limits  in  the  Kaslo  district, 
but  this  firm  is  only  acting  for  large  financial  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States,  and  while  there  is  at  present 
every  indication  that  the  industry  will  become  a  reality 
in  Nelson,  the  matter  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled 
until  these  interests  have  received,  considered  and 
checked  up  the  reports  which  are  being  submitted  as 
the  result  of  the  present  negotiations. 

A  chief  point  in  the  negotiations  has  been  the  mat- 
ter of  power.  The  city  at  first  offered  to  sell  the  com- 
pany power  at  $18  a  horsepower  from  the  civic  plant, 
which  would  have  to  be  extended  for  the  purpose.  Then 
there  was  the  likelihood  that  the  company  would  se- 
cure power  from  the  West  Kootenay  Power  company, 
a  likelihood  that  suited  the  city  in  that  it  considered 
that  if  the  plant  came,  all  the  civic  power  would  be 
needed  for  street  railway  extensions,  additional  street 
lighting,  etc.  This  seemed  likely  to  be  the  solution  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  West  Kootenay  company  re- 
cently secured  additional  water  power  rights  and  plan- 
ned operations  to  increase  its  water  power. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Rowland  &  Waltz  se- 
cured an  option  on  water  rights  held  b}'  the  old  Koot- 
enay Pulp  &  Paper  company,  at  Granite  Falls,  four 
miles  from  Nelson  and  eight  miles  from  Bonnington 
Falls,  by  securing  options  on  90  per  cent,  of  its  shares. 
To  ensure  that  the  company  would  be  in  a  position 
to  develop  all  the  power  it  would  need  from  this  site 
T.  G.  Rowland,  accompanied  by  Kenneth  Campbell,  M. 
L.A.,  recently  visited  Victoria  and  consulted  with  the 
government.     Satisfactory  results  are  reported. 

The  company  holds  an  option  on  what  is  known  as 
the  McGoldrick  site,  30  acres  in  Nelson  on  the  shore 
of  the  Kootenay  river. 

It  is  expected  that  at  first  about  150  workmen  would 
be  employed.  The  negotiations  are  being  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  city  by  Mayor  L.  H.  Choquette.  While 
Nelson  citizens  have  laid  due  consideration  on  the  fact 
that  all  negotiations  are  only  preliminary,  prospects 
of  a  big  plant  create  much  optimism.  T.  G.  Rowland 
and  his  engineer,  J.  C.  Jacobson  of  Minneapolis,  have 
left  Nelson  to  place  reports  before  financial  interests. 


HANNA  COMPANY  WINS  IN  LEGAL  ACTION 

In  the  suit  brought  bj'  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Association  of  New  York  to  recover  $1,510,000  from 
the  Kcmington  Paper  and  Power  Co.,  now  the  Ranua 
Paper  Corporation,  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany 
Tuesday  handed  down  a  decision  favoring  the  paper 
company. 

The  case  has  been  long  fought  in  the  courts  of  the 
state.  It  was  brought  by  the  New  York  newspaper 
corporation  against  the  local  paper  mill  company  for 
damages  for  alleged  breach  of  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Sun  Association  of  16,000  tons  of  news- 
print paper  in  1919. 

After  4,000  tons  had  been  delivered  the  paper  mill 
company  cancelled  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  invalid  because  the  price  had  not  been  definitely 
fixed.  The  late  Senator  Elon  R.  Brown  had  re- 
presented the  local  paper  mill  company.  After  his 
death  former  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  was  sub- 
stituted in   place   of  Senator  Brown. 


GOLD  BRINGS  DANGER 


The  opening  up  of  the  new  gold  field  in  Quebec 
brings  a  great  danger  to  the  forest.  This  is  in  a  heavily 
wooded  region,  southwest  of  Amos.  The  real  pros- 
pectors will  doubtless  be  careful,  but  the  trailers  and 
"tenderfoot"  would-be 'r  will  need  very  careful  watch- 
ing, best  done  by  areoplane. 


EXPORT  OF  PULPWOOD 

Ralifax,  N.S.,  April  6. — Opposition  members  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  tonight,  led  by  H.  W.  Corning,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Richmond,  both  Con- 
servatives, pressed  strongly  for  the  revoking  of  the 
order-in-council  by  which  the  Oxford  Paper  Company, 
of  Rumford  Falls,  Maine,  are  allowed  to  export  pulp 
wood  without  first  manufacturing  it  from  their  six 
hundred  thousand  acre  lease  of  Crown  lands  in  North- 
ern Inverness  and  Victoria  counties.  Cape  Breton. 

The  lease  was  originally  made  in  1899  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  pulp  should 
be  manufactured  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  lease  was 
changed  in  1901  to  one  for  ninety-nine  years  and  an 
order-in-council  was  passed  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
the  wood  without  manufacture. 


I 


MARKING  OF  MILL  WRAPPERS 

United  States  Customs  collectors  have  been  advised 
to  assess  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
(under  Sec.  304,  Tariff  Act  of  1922^  on  all  paper  im- 
ported from  Canada  not  properly  marked,  branded 
or  stamped,  on  and  after  April  15th,  1923. 

A  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  customs 
collectors  in  respect  to  proper  markings  of  "mill  wrap- 
pers" says: 

"The  matter  of  proper  marking  required  on  so- 
called  'mill  wrappers',  a  low  grade  of  paper  imported 
in  rolls,  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  this  office. 

"It  appears  that  the  practice  at  New  York  is  to 
require  in  respect  to  such  merchandise  that  both  the 
rolls  and  outside  wrappers  should  be  marked  with 
the  country  of  origin,  and  the  Department  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  practice  is  in  conformity  with  the 
law,  and  directs  that  we  conform  our  practice  to  that 
prevailing  in  New  York. 

"The  Department  further  states  that  inasmuch  as 
this  direction  involves  a  change  in  the  practice  here- 
tofore existing  in  this  district,  shipments  entered  by 
importers  or  shipments  in  transit  prior  to  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  change  be  released  in  accordance  with 
your  previous  practice  and  without  the  imposition  of 
additional  duty.  Importers  should  be  promptly  no- 
tified of  the  change  in  practice." 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MEASURING  THE  FLOW 
WATER* 

By  NORMAN  R.  GIBSON  •• 

About  the  end  of  the  first  rfiitury.  Hero  of  Alexandria 
first  described  the  volumetric,  or  bulk,  method  of  meas- 
uring the  flow  of  water.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  measure  the  area  of  the  orifice  through  which 
the  water  was  flowing  but  that  a  pit  might  be  dug  and 
the  water  allowed  to  flow  into  it  for  an  liour  by  the  sun 
dial,  and  the  volume  of  tlie  (lit  filled  in  that  time  deter- 
mined. This  method,  refined  by  tlie  use  of  instruments  of 
precision,  remains  today  the  standard. 

During  the  past  three  years,  an  entirely  new  method 
has  been  invented  by  the  author,  using  three  fundamental 
principles  developed  within  the  last  250  years;  tiiat  force 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  and  acceleration  of 
bodies;  that  the  momentary  change  of  ]ircssure  in  an  en- 
closed column  of  water  is  equal  to  a  "constant"  multiplied 
by  the  momentary  change  in  velocity,  wlien  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  compressibility  of  water  and  the  elasticity 
of  pipe  walls,  and  when  the  speed  of  propagation  of  pres- 
sure waves  in  water  is  taken  into  consideration;  and  that 
spouting  velocity  of  water  is  equal  to  the  square-root  of 
the  head  or  fall  under  which  the  water  is  discharged,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  square-root  of  twice  the  gravitational  unit. 

Velocity  heads  and  friction  losses  are  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

Two  essential  conditions  for  the  new  method  are:  First, 
the  water  must  flow  through  a  pressure  pipe  or  other 
closed  conduit,  and,  second,  means  must  be  available  for 
controlling  the  flow,  such  as  a  valve  or  the  gates  of  a  tur- 
bine at  the  end  of  the  conduit.  In  a  typical  hydro-electric 
power  plant  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  when  water  flows 
out  of  a  forebay  into  a  penstock  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  a  turbine  and  generator  equipped  witii  hydraulic  gover- 
nor to  operate  the  turbine  gates.  Tlie  new  method  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  measurement  of  water  for  testing 
efficiencies  of  hydraulic  turbines  in  hydro-electric  power 
plants. 

The  principal  operation  is  to  obtain  a  record  of  the 
changes  of  pressure  that  occur  in  the  conduit  when  the 
water  therein  is  brought  to  rest.  Steady  conditions  of  load 
on  the  turbine  are  maintained  for  several  minutes  until  the 
flow  has  become  as  uniform  as  possible.  When  the  usual 
observations  of  head,  power,  etc.,  have  been  made,  the  tur- 
bine gates  are  gradually'  and  gently  closed  so  as  to  shut 
off  the  supply  of  water  to  the  turbine.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  closure  of  the  gates  and  for  a  short 
time  afterward,  there  is  obtained  a  record  of  time  intervals 
and  of  the  changes  of  pressure  that  occur  in  the  conduit. 
This  record  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  Gibson  .Vpparatus 
which  is  connected  through  the  wall  of  the  conduit  by  a 
1-4-inch  piezometer  opening  at  any  convenient  point  up- 
stream from  the  turbine  casing.  After  the  closure,  when 
the  disturbance  in  the  penstock  has  subsided,  the  same 
apparatus  is  used  to  record  the  static  pressure  then  exist- 
ing in  the  conduit.  The  complete  record  is  called  the 
pressure-time  diagram  and  when  properly  interpreted  is  a 
precise  measure  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
conduit  at  the  moment  the  gates  began  to  close. 

In  addition  to  usual  equipment  for  efficiency  tests  there 


is  required  the  apparatus  for  obtaining  pressure-time 
diagrams.  It  combines  mercury  U-tube  gage,  pendulum, 
camera  box,  photographic  lens  and  motor-driven  revolving 
drum  enclosed  in  a  light-proof  cylinder.  The  U-tube  i« 
made  with  a  short  leg  of  glass  tubing  and  a  riser  of  steel 
tubing,  the  ratio  of  tlie  areas  of  the  two  legs  being  such  m 
to  limit  within  the  length  of  the  glass  tube  the  displacemeo* 
of  the  mercury  under  changes  of  pressure.  Calibration  of 
this  ratio  is  readily. made. 

The  making  of  a  pressure  time  diagram  is  simple,  each 
diagram  being  made  on  a  photographic  film  11 -inches  wide 
by  18-inches  long,  from  which  blue-prints  are  obtained.  On 
the  blue-prints  lines  are  delineated,  first  to  determine  the 
end  of  the  diagram,  which  is  readily  accomplished  by  refer- 
ence to  the  uniform  periodicity  of  the  pressure  osci'llationa 
which  occur  after  closure  of  the  gates,  and,  second,  to  elim- 
inate from  the  diagram  that  portion  of  its  area  which  hoM 
been  created  simply  by  the  recovery  of  the  combined  frio- 
tion  and  velocity  heads  of  the  water  flowing  in  the  conduit 
The  remainder  of  the  area  is  then  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
mean  velocity  in  the  conduit.  In  this  method  only  the  flow 
actually  shut  off  is  measured.  Usually  the  turbine  gatea 
are  not  perfectly  tight.  This  leakage  is  readily  determined 
and  added  to  the  discharge  calculated  from  the  diagram. 

Measurements  at  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  Cornell 
University,  in  1920,  showed  the  mean  variation  from  volu- 
metric measurement  was  less  than  0.2  of  one  per  cent,  and 
the  maximum  variation  of  any  one  measurement  was  l.fl 
per  cent.  Advantages,  in  addition  to  accuracy,  are  brief 
interruption  in  operation  of  power  plant,  and  low  coat. 


BEMIS  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATES 

lu  1910  the  late  Harry  0.  Tone  organized  the  Bemis 
Manufacturing  A.ssoeiates  at  Watertown,  Mas.s.,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  .supplying  paper  mills  with  gutta  percha 
splicing  tissue.  Mr.  Toue  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
larger  mills  and  diligently  worked  and  experimented 
until  he  produced  a  tissue  which  met  with  universal 
satisfaction.  For  at  least  the  last  ten  years,  this 
concern  is  said  to  be  the  largest  supplier  of"  this  tissu.' 
in  the  United  States  and  Cauda.  The  various  uses  to 
which  the  material  may  be  put  have  inerea.sed  the  bu.si- 
ness  of  the  Company  and  it  is  furnishing  similar  goods 
to  many  other  trades.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Toue  in 
1921,  the  Company  has  progessed  rapidly  under  the 
very  effective  management  of  Arthur  F.  Townsend  and 
Robert  M.  Bowen. 


RATES  ON  NEWSPRINT  SUSPENDED 

Proposed  increases  in  rates  of  newsrint  paper  from 
points  in  Canada  and  New  England  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
amounting  to  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  were 
held  unjustified  hy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. New  England  railroads  had  joined  the  Canadian 
lines  in  proposing  the  higher  schedules  which  were 
suspended  by  the  commission  to  await  investigation. 


•Research    Narrative    No.    53,    Engineering    Foundation. 
••Hydraulic   Engineer,   Niagara   Falls,   N.   Y. 


The  invincible  Paper  &  Pulp  Corporation  of  13") 
Broadway  has  removed  its  offices  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Building,  342  Madison  Avenue.  The  new  tele- 
phone numbers  are  Murray  Hill  1347-8-9. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
K  — Paper  Making  Processes  and  Equipment 

K-10  Rosin  Sizing.  UudoU'  Siubcr.  Zellstoff  u. 
Papier,  1,  15-19.  H.-.-(iil  .1:W  U'2.  184-188  (1921);  2.  99- 
1Q3  134-139  (1922).  Paper  r.  Jr.,  75  No.  15,  49-53 
(Oct  I''  1922)  ;  No.  lli.  r.iAii  (Oct.  19,  1922)  ;  No.  17, 
59-61  (Oct  26.  1922):  No.  20.  50-53  (Nov.  16,  1922). 
P.P.M.C,  19.  1309  (1921)  ;  20.  912  (Oct.  19.  1922) ;  1031 
I  Nov.  23.  1922).-A.P.-C. 

K-10  Function  of  Sulphate  of  Alumina  m  the  Sizing 
of  Paper.  F.  'SI.  Bimvi.r.  Mon.  Papeterie  Francaise, 
33  No.  4,  99-100  (Feb.  15,  1922).  Paper  Tr.  Jr.,  75, 
No  16  51-52  (Oct.  19.  1922).  P.P.M.C,  2U,  840  ^Sept.. 
28,'l922) ;    Paper  Tr.  Jr.,  75.  No.  16,  54  (Oct.  19,  1922). 

-A.P.-O. 

K-10  Composition  of  the  Rosin  Size  Emulsion.  N.  D. 
Ivanoff  Bumazhnaia  Promyshlenost,  1,  No.l,  33-38 
(July  &  Aug.  1922;  ;  Paper  Tr.  Jr.,  76.  No.  11,  45-46 
(Mar.  5,  1922).  The  composition  of  a  sodium  resmate 
solution  is  not  figured  from  the  amounts  of  rosin  and 
alkali  used,  on  account  of  hydrolysis.  The  extent  of 
hydrolysis.  The  extent  of  hydrolysis  was  determined, 
1)  by  freezing,  and  2)  by  ultra-filtration.  Three  dif- 
ferent concentrations  of  rosin  size  analyzing  39.6  per 
cent  free  rosin  were  frozen  in  the  open  air.  The 
precipitates  formed  were  filtered,  washed,  dried  and 
weighed.  The  filtrates  were  treated  with  HCl:  The 
results  proved  that  hydrolysis  of  sodium  resinate  in- 
creases with  decreasing  concentration.  The  constants 
of  hydrolysis  were  calculated  from  the  results  and 
found  to  be  0.662,  0.847,  and  0.922  for  concentration  of 
15.4,  5.0  and  0.5  grams  rosin  per  liter,  respectively. 
Using  Sigumd's  ultra-filtration  method  the  constant 
of  hvdrolvsis  for  an  0.05  per  cent  sodium  resinate 
solution  is  found  to  be  0.928.  which  figure  agrees  with 
that  obtained  by  freezing  out.  At  the  dilution  of  +he 
beater  we  probably  have  a  solution  of  colloidal  rosin 
in  an  alkaline  medium.-M.C. 

K-10  Effect  of  Sunlight  upon  the  Vegetable  Paper 
Sizes.    Fj.  P.  Zhereboff.    Bumazhnaia  Promyshlenost,  1. 
No.  1,  25-32   (July  &  Aug.  1922) ;  Paper  Tr.  Jr.,  76, 
No.  11,  50-52  (Mar.  15,  1922).     In  his  previous  woik 
("The   Theory   and    Practice    of   Paper   Sizing")    the 
author  pointed  out  that  sizing  consists  in  changing  the 
little  canals  in  the  paper  from  capillary  to  auticapil- 
lary,  caused  by  sodiuiu-resinate   whioli   forms   a   very 
thinlayer  of  rosin  on  the  filler.    Four  strips  of  writing 
paper  were  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  were :  all  rag,  rag 
and    chemical    pul]),    all    chemical    pulp    and,    finally, 
chemical   and   mechanical    jnilp.     These    papers   were 
covered  with  a  series  of  glass  jilates  of  different  colors : 
white,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  violet;  the  extreme 
right  was  protected'  from  light  by  a  piece  of  white  rag 
board.     After  expo.sure  tests  for  sizing  were  made  in 
the  usual  manner  by  drawing  lines  %  millimeter  thick 
using  alizarine  ink.     The  results  were  as  follows:  1) 
All  papers,  irrespective  of  composition,  lose  their  sizing 
through  exposure.     2.)     The  action  of  light  is  strong 
and  shows  its  effects  in  a  short  time   (10  days),  the 
composition  of  the  paper  being  of  no  consequence.    In 
114  to  2  months  all  papers  become  slack-sized,  and  after 
1^  year,  as  if  entirely  unsized.    3)    The  rays  destroy- 


ing sizing  are  violet,  blue  and  yellow,  the  last  less  than 
tlie  first.  The  green  and  red  show  little  action.  This 
[iroves  that  the  causes  of  destructions  of  sizing  lie  not 
in  the  composition  of  the  paper,  nor  in  the  combination 
lietween  rosin  and  the  fibers,  but  in  the  rosin  itself. 
4)  The  rapidity  of  destruction  shows  that  the  rosin  in 
the  paper  is  in  a  highly  accessible  condition  to  the  rays 
of  light,  which  can  only  occur  if  the  rosin  forms  a 
thin,  molecular  layer  on  the  fibers  making  the  pores 
of  the  pa])er  anticapillary.  Arranging  the  solar  spec- 
Inim  in  a  circle,  we  see  that  the  equally  acting  rays 
are  diametrically  opposite,  being  complementary.  It 
is  known  that  rosin  will  transmit  red  and  green  rays, 
but  will  completely  absorb  blue  and  violet.  This  agrees 
with  the  photo-chemical  law,  that  only  those  rays  which 
are  absorbed  by  a  body  can  exert  chemical  action  upon 
it.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  libraries,  etc.,  contain- 
ing rare  documents,  exclude  the  destructive  rays  by  fil- 
tration of  light.-M.C. 

K-10  The  Colloid  Chemistry  of  Paper  Sizing.  Dr. 
Rudolf  Loi-enz.  Papierfabr.,  21,  54-5G  (Jan.  28,  1923). 
Published  iireviouslv  in  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.,  53,  4542 
(1922).  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag.,  21,  191-192  (Feb.  15, 
1923).-J.L.P. 

R  —  General 
R-12  Power  Plant  Cost  Accounting  Adaptable  to 
Different  Classes  of  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills.  Paper 
Trade  J.,  75,  No.  22,  51-53  (Nov.  30,  1922).  An  outline 
of  steam  and  power  plant  cost  accounting  based  on 
forms  prepared  by  V.  D.  Simons  and  the  Republic  Plow 
Meters  Co.-A.P.-C. 

R-12  A  Standard  Basis  for  Comparative  Cost 
Estimates.  James  A.  Reillev,  Paper  Trade  J.,  75, 
No.  20,  20-28  (Nov.  16.  1922)';  Paper  Mill,  45,  No.  45, 
32,  34,  38,  40  (Nov.  18,  1922).  The  author  shows  the 
great  benefits  which  would  be  derived  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standard  basis  for  estimating  costs  in  the 
paper  industry,  and  presents  and  explains  in  detail  an 
estimate  similar  to  that  used  at  the  American  "Writing 
Paper  (!'ompauy  which  is  proposed  as  a  basis  for  work- 
ing out  a  standard  estimate  for  writing  and  cover 
papers. -.\. P. -('. 

R-12  Cost  and  the  Paper  Industry.  T.  J.  Burke. 
Paper  Trade  J.,  75.  No.  20,  32-38  (Nov.  16,  1922) ; 
Paper  Mill,  45,  No.  46,  26,  28,  30  (Nov.  25,  1922) ;  Paper 
Ind.,  4,  1248-1250  (Dec.  1922).  A  discussion  of  the 
lienefits  of  the  Cost  Association  to  industry,  to  the 
different  groups  in  the  industry,  and  to  individual  cost 
men  in  the  industry,  together  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting.-A. P. •('. 

R-12  The  Relation  of  Costs  and  Industrial  Engin- 
eering in  Paper  Manufacture.  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
Paper  Trade  J.,  75,  No.  24,  49-52  (Dec.  14,  1922).  The 
Muthor  exjjlains  and  discusses  the  complementary  na- 
ture of  cost  accounting  and  industrial  engineering, 
showing  that  tlie  former  merely  tells  when  costs  are 
high  or  low,  while  the  latter  shows  why  this  is  so  and 
indicates  the  cure  for  defects  and  standardizes  con- 
tiitions  of  production.  This  is  illustrated  by  well 
chosen  examples  such  as  estimating  the  co.sts  of  a  new 
order,  finding  the  most  profitable  lines,  raising  a  de- 
partment to  a  paying  basis,  ete.-A.P.-C. 
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THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION 


N.  B.    FOREST  ENTRY  LICENSE 


The  Royal  Gazette  contains  a  Proclamation  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Lands  &  Mines  under  authority  of 
the  Forest  P''ires  Aet  1922,  in  which  all  forest  land  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  proclaimed  "a  pro- 
tected  area"   with   the   following   regulations. 

No  person  may  enter  upon  any  forest  land  after  May 
1st.  1923  until  November  1st,  1923,  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling,  camiiing,  fishing,  or  picnieing  or  for  other 
purposes,  without  first  having  registered  with  a  local 
fire  warden.  Councillor,  game  license  vendor,  or  other 
person  duly  authorised,  giving  his  name,  dates,  and 
having  obtained  a  registration  certificate.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  produced  when  requested  by  any 
fire  warden  or  other  authorized  person,  provided  that 
the  following  persons  or  Companies  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  above  regulations,  namely :  licensees  or 
owners  of  forest  lands  entered  upon  or  to  their  em- 
ployees, or  to  the  fire  wardens,  fire  fighters.  Land 
Surveyors  or  to  persons  accompanied  by  registered 
Guides  or  to  holders  of  hunting,  fishing,  guides  or 
mining  licenses.  All  persons  shall  when  requested  by 
any  fire  warden  show  their  license  and  give  the  above 
mentioned  information  regarding  their  stay  in  the 
forest. 

Penalties  for  non-conpliance  with  the  above,  not  leas 
than  $10  and  not  more  than  -i^lOO  or  30  days  in  jail. 

This  action  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Government 
in  a  determined  effort  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
immense  forest  fire  damage  this  year  resulting  from 
the  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness  of  those  entering 
the  forest  on  plea.sure  bent.  This  regulation  was  passed 
la.st  year,  but  was  not  enforced  on  account  of  the  wet 
season.  It  is  hoped  that  the  registration  certificate 
will  bring  to  the  minds  of  those  who  enter  the  woods 
a  greater  realization  of  the  value  of  the  forests  and  the 
necessity  for  always  being  careful  of  fire. 

The  adoption  of  the  registration  certificate  here  is 
not  an  attempt  by  the  Government  to  keep  people  out 
of  the  woods  and  deprive  the  fishermen,  the  camper  or 
the  hunter  of  his  annual  vacation.  It  is  merely  a  regu- 
lation whereby  each  individual  will  be  reminded  and 
encouraged  to  be  careful  of  fire  when  in  the  forest. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  extra  precautions  being 
taken  by  private  land-owners  this  year,  several  of  whom 
are  placing  special  patrols  to  see  that  no  people  enter 
at  all.  In  the  past  the  fire  hazard  was  augmented  by 
tops  and  brush  from  logging  but  to-day  this  ha.s  been 
increased  two  hundred-fold  bj-  the  addition  of  so  much 
dry  dead  material  as  a  result  of  the  standing  timber 
being  killed  by  the  spruce  bud  worm.  Forest  fires 
which  once  grain  headway  this  year  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  controlled.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  cannot 
be  over-estimated  and    the    owners   of   forest    land   as 


well  as  the  inhabitants  of  settlements  and  towns  near 
extensive  areas  of  forest  cannot  be  too  careful. 

A  review  of  the  fire  damage  in  ,)revious  vears  shows 
that  those  entering  the  forest,  including  the  camper 
fisherman,  picnicer.  have  caused  an  average  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  total  damage,  —  as  much  as  all  other 
cau.ses  comliined.  In  1921,  the  year  of  such  heavy  fire 
losses,  seventy-five  per  cent  was  traced  to  the  careless- 
ness of  those  entering  the  woods.  It  is  the  only  serious 
cause  of  forest  fires  which  have  not  been  restricted  in 
the  pa.st.  The  settler  cannot  burn  his  slash  except  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  law  and  controlled  bv  the 
tire  warden.  Railway  companies  are  not  allowed  to 
,  operate  locomotives  which  through  defective  appliances 
may  .set  a  forest  fire.  Mills  and  other  plants  operating 
near  forest  land  must  be  equipped  with  proper  screens 
before  being  allowed  to  operate.  In  this  way  forest 
losses  from  these  causes  have  been  greatly  reduced  the 
damage  from  settler's  fires  being  reduced  from  75% 
of  the  total  damage  in  1920  to  1.5%  in  1921  But  the 
person  entering  the  woods  has  not  been  restricted  in 

wv,  '?.?'•  ^^  ^''''  r™*"  ^'"^  ^""^  ^"^  '^«  pleased  and 
while  the  majority  have  been  careful  of  fire,  the  camn 
fires  neglected  or  burning  tobacco  carelessly  thrown 
away  ^as  cau.sed  an  annual  loss  to  forests  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  -  a  lo.ss  which  is 
not  replaceable   for  a  century. 


NORWEGIAN  FOREST  FIRE  INSURANCE 

It  is  nearly  70  years  since  this  question  of  forest 
fire  insurance  was  first  taken  up  in  Norway  when  a 
company  as  early  as  in  the  year  1S56  first  offered  to 
write  m.surance.  This  first  attempt  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful nor  were  later  attempts  by  other  companies. 

That  the  problem  was  not  easy  to  solve  is  plainly 
shown  m  that  insurance  was  not  successful  in  other 
countries  where  it  was  attempted  at  that  time. 

Not  before  1912  was  the  thought  of  a  rational  form 
tor  forest  insurance  realized  by  the  forming  of  the 
Norwegian   Mutual   Forest  Fire   Insurance   Company. 

This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Anth.  B.  Nilsen  first 
director  of  the  company  and  Reidar  Hoist  who  be 
came  director  in  1916.  The  preliminary  work  was 
done  m  1911  by  conferences  with  the  forest  owners. 
The  guaranty  capital  of  30,000,000  kroners  was  soon 
obtained  and  the  company  was  formed  on  the  20th 
of  February.  1912.  In  course  of  the  first  year  the 
guaranty  capital  increased  to  45,000.000  kroners 
divided  among  45  members.  Since  then  it  has  steadily 
increased  until  1921  when  it  was  300,000.000  kroners. 

The  number  of  policies  written  increased  in  the  firaf 
ten  years  from  1,200  to  8,900. 
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The  system  oti  which  tlm  coiiipaiiy's  activities  were 
based  and  wliicli  was  unknown  up  to  this  time,  has 
proved  very  sueeessful  and  has  later  been  followed  in 
foreign  countries.  Xow  there  are  only  a  few  counties 
in  Xoi'way  in  which  forests  are  not  insured.  The  com- 
pany figures  that  it  has,  in  all.  insured  two  thirds  of 
the  insurable  area. 

The  basis  premium  is  figui-ed  at  II4  pro  mille  with 
20%  reduction  after  four  years  and  0.4  pro  mille  as 
bonus  after  eight  years.  The  total  income  on  prem- 
iums was  383,000  kroner  in  1921,  of  this  89.000  kroner 
was  deducted  in  form  of  reduction  and  bonus.  Of  the 
year's  surplus,  one  third  is  set  aside  as  jjremium  re- 
serve. This  reserve  is  now^  125.000  kroner.  The  com- 
pany has,  besides,  a  reserve  of  800,000  kroner,  a 
castastrophe  reserve  of  90.000  kroner,  a  bonus  reg- 
ulation reserve  of  60,000  Ici-oner  and  a  pension  reserve 
of  over  50.000  kroner. 

When  the  company  started  operation,  the  forest 
fire  rules  were  only  indifferently  observed  in  many 
districts.  The  strict  observance  of  the  rules  we  now 
have  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  company.  In  1914  the 
company  took  up  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the 
forest  fire  laws  with  the  government.  This  led  to  a 
new  law  being  enacted  in  1921  which  contains  clear 
and  uniform  rules  for  the  whole  country.  The  com- 
pany has  further  contributed  to  the  erection  of  forest 
fire  lookout  stations  and  the  installing  of  telephone 
lines.  The  Forest  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  been 
especially  active  in  introducing  fire  preventive 
measures.  — Translated  by  Jacob  Erichsen.  for  the 
Xews  Print  Service  Bureau  Bulletin. 


FOREST  FIRES  CAUSE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Thai  unemployed  workment  are  walking  the  streets 
of  Ottawa  and  IIull  today  because  forest  fires  set  by 
thoughtless  citizens  have  made  the  water  powers  of  the 
Chaudiere  mills  no  longer  reliable,  was  the  statement 
made  today  by  ;Mr.  Robson  Black,  Manager  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  A.ssociation  in  an  interview. 

"A  great  part  of  the  forest  destruction  on  the 
numerous  watersheds  drained  by  the  Ottawa  has  been 
unnecessary.  The  a.\e  has  not  taken  one  tree  to  ten 
l<illed  by  fire.  In  very  few  cases  of  careful  logging 
does  the  opei-ation  seriously  affect  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  region  but  when  fire  comes  and  the  soil  is  swept 
bare,  the  ■"run  off  amounts  to  a  torrent  in  Springtiiin' 
and  but  little  water  is  available  at  the  seasons  when  the 
tiirliines  most  require  it. 

"Because  timber  regions  were  l)urne(l  down  liy 
caraiiers,  settlers,  prospectors  and  others  in  the  up])ir 
waters  of  the  Ottawa,  some  of  the  chief  local  industries 
have  been  forced  to  buy  jiartof  their  pulp  from  Eastern 
Quebec  at  douiile  the  iirice  at  which  they  could  manu- 
facture the  sanu-  article,  and  Ottawa  employees  are 
thereby  out  of  a  job. 

"A  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  just  the  agent  of  the  Forest. 
To  kill  a  forest  by  careless  acts  with  fire  is  a  body  blow 
at  the  .security  of  w^ater  powers  and  the  raw  material 
on  which  the  mill  exists  and  pays  wages.  Every  forest 
fire  must  be  paid  foi-  and  we  see  who  actually  does  pay 
the  pi-ice  when  workmen  are  turned  loose.  Prospectors 
searching  for  non-existing  minerals  destroyed  twenty 
years  supply  of  pulpwood  for  one  Ottawa  Company. 
Such  acts  of  legalized  vandalism  will  do  more  to  send 
skilled  workmen  to  the  United  States  than  can  be 
counteracted   by  any  (juantity  of  immigration   proi)a- 

ganda." 

(Note:   See  item,  Gold  Brings  Danger,  page  434). 


Book  Reviews 

The  Timbers  of  India.  By  Alexander  L.  Howard. 
London:  William  Rider  &  Son.     Price  2s.  6d. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  is  illustrated  by  some  ex- 
cellent photograi)hs,  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Howard,  the 
well-known  authority  on  timber,  has  written  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  some  forty  of  the  most  important 
Indian  woods.  It  is  probably  quite  true,  as  he  remarks, 
tiiat  if  the  average  man,  even  one  accustomed  to  use 
timber,  was  asked  what  Indian  woods  there  were,  he 
would  probably  answer  "teak,"  and  be  at  a  loss  to 
name  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  India  possesses  a 
great  variety  of  woods,  suitable  for  all  manner  of  pur- 
poses, from  heavy  constructional  work  to  the  delicate 
craft  of  the  cabinet  maker.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
markets  could  readily  be  found  for  all  these  if  their 
qualities  were  once  recognized,  and  if  regular  supplies 
could  be  guaranteed.  With  regard  to  East  Indian 
rosewood,  for  instance,  Mr.  Howard  believes  that  its 
uses — at  present  practically  restricted  to  the  piano-forte 
trade — migh  be  verj^  greater  multiplied,  and  he  adds: 
"perhaps  it  might  stimulate  the  efforts  of  th^  Indian 
Forestry  officers  to  produce  supplies  more  speedily  if 
it  were  generally  known  that  the  product  of  oidy  part 
of  one  English-grown  tree,  when  handled  and  marketed 
by  an  expert,  realised  more  than  £1,000  sterling." 

Probably  the  chief  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
Indian  forest  authorities  is  transport ;  but  that  is  a 
difficulty  by  no  means  restricted  to  India.  "The  ex- 
perience gained  in  this  country  during  tlie  four  years 
of  war,"  writes  Mr.  Howard  "has  taught  us  much 
altout  transport,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  at  least  one 
Indian  forest  officer  has  been  here  and  taken  part  in 
tlie  organization  which  it  was  neeessarj'  to  establish 
for  the  logging,  transport,  and  conversion  of  timber 
here;  and  as  a  result  of  the  experience  which  he  has 
already  gained,  much  ma.v  be  expected  on  his  return  to 
India."—  J.  Royal  Soc.Arts,  Sept  26,  1919. 

IN  THE  WOODS 

A  party  of  five  men  from  the  New  York  Office  of 
•lames  D.  Lacey  and  Company,  has  started  preliminary 
work  on  an  intensive  forest  surve.y  of  a  large  property 
in  Eastern  Canada.  As  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  about  20 
additional  men  will  join  the  part.v. 

Standard  topographical  type  and  stand  majis  will  be 
made  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile,  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  detailed  estimates  which  will  give 
volumes  by  standard  diameter  classes  for  each  im- 
portant watershed  subdivision.  The  value  of  these 
maps  and  reports  to  operators  is  becoming  more  widely 
appreciated  because  executives  now  generally  realize 
I  hat  mere  statements  of  wood  volumes,  however  reliable 
do  not  answer  present  day  oi)ei-ating  requirements. 

Other  i)arties  are  still  working  in  var-ious  parts  of 
I  be  South,  both  in  hardwood  and  [line,  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  summer  season,  most  of  these  men'will  be 
transferred  to  work  in  the  north. 


Loose  clotliing  around  moving  machinery  is  very  dan- 
gerous it  becomes  wound  up  quickly  and  causes  serious 
accidents. 


If  you  buy  what  you  don't  need,  you  will  soon  need 
what  you  can't  buy. 
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The  Natioual  Wood  ami  Pulp  Company,  Ijimited, 
Montreal  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  The  powers  include  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  pulp  mills  of  every  description  ;  the  construction 
of  aii|iliances  for  cutting  and  transjtorting  logs  and 
carrying  on  liusincss  in  pul])  and  lumber. 

The  Kolliiiid  I'apcr  Company  Limited,  Montreal  took 
a  leading  ])art  in  the  "Courtesy  Week"  i)ropaganda, 
and  with  other  companies  sent  out  5,000  decorated 
cards,  bearing  courtesy  mottoes,  to  every  Kiwanian  in 
Canada  and  others. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Weldou,  of  the  Provincial  Paiicr  Mills. 
Limited,  Toronto,  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  Montreal 
last  week. 

Vickers  Limited,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Enghnid,  will 
build  a  steamer  for  the  Anglo-NeM'foundland  Develop- 
ment Comjiany.  The  vessel  is  to  be  400  feet  in  U'uglh. 
with  a  speed  of  eleven  knots,  a  displacement  of  1;1000 
tons,  and  a  capacity-  for  carrying  5000  tons  of  i)aper 
in  rolls.  She  will  be  employed  in  transporting  pax)er 
manufactured  in  Newfoundland  to  London  and 
Manchester. 

It  is  welcome  news  that  co-operative  efforts  are  to 
be  made  to  pi-event  forest  fires.  As  a  result  of  a  con- 
ference between  our  Mr.  G.  Piche,  Chief  forester  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  Dr.  Prince  chief  forester  of 
the  Province  of  Ne'w  Brunswick,  the  forest  rangers  of 
both  provinces  will  work  together  at  border  jioints. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Horner  lias  been  elected  president  of 
the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry. At  the  annual  meeting  held  last  week  Mr. 
W.  C.  iVIunro  forth  year  chemical  engineer  student  at 
McGill,  spoke  on  the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  his 
talk  being  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Munro 
won  the  $50  prize  given  by  the  Montreal  brancli  of 
the  Chemical  Society  for  the  best  essay. 

Mr.  W.  Leslie,  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Limited. 
has  been  on  a  business  trip  to  Montreal. 

W.  W.  Thomson,  of  Toronto,  owner    of    the    (ilen- 
garrj'  Pulp  Company,  formerly  the  Cornwall  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  reports  his  plant  as  running  smoothly 
after  a  thorough  overhauling.     The  equipment  consists 
of  four  grinders,  with  sawing  and  barking  machinerj', 
and  from  twenty-five  to    thirty    men    are    employed. 
The  consumption  of  wood  is  twenty-five  to  thirty  cords 
of  spruce  per  day  and  the  production  of  ground  wood 
is  from    twenty-five    to    thirty    tons    daily.      Electric 
power  furnished  by  the  St.    Lawrence    Power    Com 
pany  and  the  Hydro.    The  raw  material,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  cut  in  the  Parry    Sound  district    comes    in    by 
rail  and  is  delivered  at  the  mill  yard  by  the  Stormont 
,  Electric  and  Power  Co.,  switches  being  run   in  from 
;'    ;  tile  street  railway  tracks.     The  groundwood  is  loaded 
*  r  onto  the  cars  on  the  switch  alongside  the  mill  with  the 
'    least  possible  amount  of  hauling.     The  ground  wood 
made  by  the  comi)any  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  book  paper  and  tissue  and  No  2  bond.    The  Howard 
..^,, Smith   Paper   Company  is   a  large   consumer   but   the 
'  fitVik  of  the  product  goes  to  the  United  States.     The 
company  is  OAvned  by  W.  W,    Thomson,    of   Toronto, 


with   G.J.   Shephard,   of   Toronto   as   manager  and    K. 
E.  Emigh  as  superintendent. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  in  Toronto  will  call  for  tenders  on  a  block  of 
timl)cr  in  the  vicinity  of  Alsace,  Kapuskasing  town- 
ship, OnT.,  and  vicinity,  comprising  about  LOOO  s(piarc 
miles.  The  area  is  to  be  put  up  for  sale  at  the  i-oipicst 
of  the  Continental  Wood  Products,  Ltd.,  who  will 
agree  to  erect  a  kraft  paper  mill  and  i)lant  at  .\lsace, 
Ont.,  which  will  produce  100  tons  of  pulp  daily.  The 
contemplated  agreement  will  also  call  for  tln'  suW 
sequent  erection  of  a  50  to  75  ton  kraft  i)aper  mill  at 
Ala.sce.  At  this  point  the  comi)any  recpiesting  the  sale 
is  already  operating  an  extensive  saw  milling  plant  and 
woodworking  factory,  having  about  a  million  dollars 
invested  in  plant  and  eciuipment  in  the  locality.  So 
far  they  have  operated  without  limits  of  their  own. 
l)uying  wood  from  veterans  and  other  settlers.  The 
company  is  affiliated  with  the  Continental  Paper  Hag 
Co.,  of  the  United  States.  The  1,000 square  miles  to  be 
offered  at  public  competition  is  covered  mostly  with 
jackpine.  there  being  less  than  a  million  cords  of 
.spruce  on  it,  according  to  Government  estimates. 
Jackpine  is  a  satisfactory  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  kraft  paper,  though  not  for  newsprint.  In  event 
of  the  Continental  Wood  Products  Coni]iany  sueceed 
in  the  Ijidding  for  the  limit,  it  will  mean  a  new  in- 
dustry of  importance  for  the  North  Country. 

C.  L.  ]\Iassacer,  President  and  General  Managi'r  of 
the  Brantford  Cordage  Company,  has  announced 
that  the  company  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  e.\ 
tension  of  the  plant  which  will  increase  the  capacity 
from  10,000  tons  a  year  of  binder  twine,  as  at  present, 
to  14.000  tons.  The  new  building  will  he  50  by  20(1 
feet. 

O.  II.  Jloorc.  general  manager  of  the  Hinde  li  Daucli 
Paper  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd.,  43  Ilanna  Avenue. 
Toronto,  has  returned  after  some  time  spent  in  .\e^^• 
Y(n-k  during  which  he  attended  the  pajier  show  and 
convention. 

E.  Pullan.  Limited,  rag  and  paper  stocks.  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  have  just  completed  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  years  in  their  history  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  financial  statement  to  be  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  few  days.  The 
firm  have  been  doing  considerable  advertising  this 
year  along  lines  calculated  to  educate  the  public  in 
the  .saving  and  sale  of  waste  paper.  They  have  just 
is.sued  a  second  edition  of  a  handy  little  booklet  en- 
titled "How  to  make  Waste  Collections  Pay'"  which 
is  being  widely  distributed. 

Several  changes  in  the  organization  of  Continental 
Pajier  Products.  Limited.  Ottawa,  have  been  an- 
nounced. J.  H.  Wright,  who  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  about  twelve  years,  has  resigned  as  general 
manager  and  three  associate  managers  have  been  ap- 
pointed. They  are  J.  E.  Dennie,  Toronto:  John  A. 
Xixon.  Montreal  and  Herald  A.  Miller.  Ottawa.  Mr. 
Wright  was  formerly  with  the  Dominion  Paper  Com- 
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pany,  Montreal  and  Mr.  Dennie,  who  is  the  Toronto 
representive  of  Continental  Paper  Products,  has  been 
with  the  firm  for  about  ten  years. 

In  connection  with  several  small  lots  of  Scandi- 
navian paper  that  have  been  imported  into  Canada  of 
lat(;  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Ontario  trade  that 
the  quotations,  when  first  received,  looked  very  at 
tractive.  Some  of  the  importers  who  are  not  experts 
on  the  (juestion  of  the  importation  of  foreign  goo<ls 
concluded  that  the  laid-down  price  in  Canada  would 
he  at  a  certain  figure,  but  when  the  paper  arrived  it 
was  found  by  the  Customs  authorities  that  the  i)rice 
at  whicii  it  was  invoiced  was  below  the  fair  market 
value  for  home  consumption,  and  in  consequence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dumping  clause  was  put  into  operation, 
which  considerably  increased  the  laid-down  price  and 
caused  considerable  embarrassment  and  dissatisfaction 
to  the  importer.  A  small  tonnage  of  this  imported 
I)ai)er  kraft  and  although  the  amounts  involved  ar« 
comi)aratively  small  it  is  deemed  wise  to  warn  those 
importers  who  might  think  they  are  getting  goods  at 
a  low  price  to  secure  full  information  as  to  what  the 
home  value  is. 

S.  F.  Duncan,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
has  returned  to  Toronto  after  a  week  spent  at  Port 
Arthur  where  he  supervised  production  at  the  new 
book  paper  mill  of  the  company.  He  reports  the 
plant  as  running  smoothly  with  a  ready  market  for 
the  output. 

T.  J.  McCabe,  of  the  Buntin  Reid  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto,  spent  part  of  last  week  in  Philadelphia. 

H.  A.  Goldsbrough.  late  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper 
Company,  London,  Eng..  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
the  Toronto  office  of  the  company. 

John  Hewntt,  President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited, 
King  Street,  Toronto  has  gone  on  a  western  trip  and 
will  go  through  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

H.  B.  Donovan,  of  Canada  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
spent  last  week  on  business  in  Montreal. 

G.  D.  Valkenburg,  of  the  board  department  of  Price 
Bros.,  Quebec,  was  a  caller  on  Toronto  paper  trade 
last  week. 

The  Porcupine  Pulp  and  Lumber  Company.  Hoyle, 
Ont.,  have  cut  10,000  cords  of  pulpwood  during  the 
past  season  which  is  now  being  rossed  preparatory  to 
shipment  to  the  parent  eomi)any,  the  Cliff  Paper  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  E.  W.  Backus, 
head  of  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Fort  Fi-ances,  Ont..  has  purchased  the  Rat  Portage 
I.umber  Company  for  a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,500,000.  The  Rat  Portage  Lumber  Company,  whose 
business  interests  centre  in  the  Kenora  district,  was 
at  one  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  biggest  business 
concerns  in  Canada.  For  many  years  its  executive 
was  the  late  Sir  D.  C.  Cameron.  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  iMaiiitoba.  It  is  understood  that  the  transaction 
does  not  involve  the  company's  Pacific  Coast  interests. 
According  to  the  statement  of  I.  H,  Weldon  of  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  the  company  showed 
a  larger  production  during  the  month  of  March  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  company.  The  mills 
are  sold  up  well  into  July  for  book  and  writing  paper, 
which  are  the  company's  chief  products.  The  Port 
Arthur  mill,  which  was  recently  developed  from  a 
pulp  mill  into  a  full  fledged  paper  mill,  has  started  off 
with  an  initial  production  of  30  tons    daily    and    this 


will  be  increased  as  the  market  warrants,  Businet* 
on  the  whole  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  thia 
period  last  year  and  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
year  for  the  company  ai)pear  to  be  very  bright. 

An  indication  that  the  proposed  two  million  dollar 
l)ulp  and  paper  mill  for  Nelson,  B.  C.  is  likely  to  he  a 
reality  is  seen  in  the  announcement  by  Howland  & 
Waltz,  the  company  interested,  that  it  will  immediately 
erect  a  new  mill  on  part  of  the  site  which  it  has  ob- 
tained for  the  paper  plant.  A  gang  of  men  has  l)een 
put  to  work  cleaning  up  the  site  and  soundings  of  the 
bay  have  been  secured  with  a  view  to  constructing  a 
boom  with  a  capacity  for  handling  1,500,000  feet  of 
logs.  The  new  mill,  which  it  is  stated  by  E.  F.  How- 
land  will  be  in  operation  early  in  May,  will  cut  lum- 
ber to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  tlie  pulp  and 
paper  plant. 


NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  ESTABLISH  NEW  HIGH 
RECORD  IN  MARCH 

A  special  report  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  states  that  the  exports  of  Canadian 
newsprint  in  March  established  a  new  high  record  when 
113,450  tons  were  sent  to  other  countries.  The  i>revious 
highest  figure  was  95,196  tiuis  exported  in  IMarch  1922, 
so  that  the  total  for  last  month  was  almost  20  per  cent 
above  the  former  record.  Thus  for  the  first  time  Cana- 
dian newsprint  exports  passed  the  100,000  tons  mark. 

In  addition  to  |he  new  record  for  exports  JIarch  also 
saw  a  new  high  record  for  production  of  newsjirint. 
Last  month  the  Canadian  mills  [iroduced  ;i  tDtal  of  106,- 
361  tons  of  newsprint,  also  passing  the  100,000  tons  line 
for  the  first  time.  The  previous  highest  production 
figure  was  reached  in  January  this  year,  when  the 
])roduction  was  99,797  tons.  Since  last  May,  when  pro- 
duction was  over  90,000  tons  for  the  first  time,  jiroduc- 
tion  has  been  keeping  well  up  around  97,000  and  98,000 
tons  monthly  and  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
show  an  increase  of  62,408  tons  of  25  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1922. 

Of  the  113,450  tons  exported  last  month,  tbe  greater 
part  111,015  tons,  went  to  the  Fnited  States,  leaving 
only  2,435  tons  for  other  countries  of  which  Australia 
took  1,588  tons  and  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  over 
300  tons  each. 

Newsprint  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
have  amounted  to  280,634  tons  compared  with  233,626 
tons  for  the  first  (piarter  of  1922,  so  that  the  present 
year  so  far,  shows  an  increase  of  47,008  tons  or  20  per 
cent  over  last  year's  figures.  Of  the  total  exports  for 
the  first  three  months  271,328  tons  went  to  the  U,S,A. 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported  to  that  country  of 
53.977  tons  over  the  first  quarter  of  1922.  Exports  to 
countries  other  than  the  Fnited  States  show  a  decline 
from  last  year's  figures  due  mainly  to  the  heavy 
demand  from  the  U.S.A.  where  the  consumption  keeps 
steadily  up  to  high  levels  and  the  demand  is  insistent. 


The  National  Paper  Stock  Co  is  now  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Kander  Paper  Stock  Co.  Limited  and 
directors  of  both  companies  are  of  the  board  of  the 
Kander  Paper  Stock  Co.  Ltd,  namely: 

Mr.  Lewis  Wolfe    President 
Mr.  A.  Gordon   Vice-President 
Mr.  M.  L.  Kander  Rec'v   Treasurer. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  N£WS 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent) 

London,  April  l(i,  \'.)2d 

There  is  still  an  unsettled  feeling  prevailing  in  the 
British  paper  industry  and  business  is  not  what  mill 
owners  would  like  it  to  be.  Newsi)rint  protlucers  are 
doing  well;  but  other  sections  want  liveliness  to  en- 
able the  manufacturers  to  say  that  they  are  getting 
busy  again.  Mill  owners  are  increasing  their  prices 
for  various  papers.  These  advances  are  causing  com- 
plaints to  be  made  by  consumers  who  say  that  they 
will  discourage  trade.  White  news  off  cuts  jumped 
to  £17,  from  £12,  a  ton  in  two  months,  which  is  equal 
to  a  rise  of  42  p.e. 

The  Scottish  mill  dispute  still  remains  unsettled, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a  way  of  .solving  the 
difficulty  of  non-trade  unionists  working  alongside 
the  trade  unionists.  It  will  require  a  lot  of  reshuff- 
ling. Other  minor  disputes  have  arisen  amongst  the 
handlers  of  paper  in  the  Paper  Workers  Union. 
Government  departments  are  affected  and  Govern- 
ment publications  are  held  up  for  the  past  week. 
King  in  a  Paper  Mill 

The  royal  family,  within  recent  years,  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  production  of  paper  and  the  paper 
mill.  Some  time  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  result 
of  what  he  saw  in  Canada,  visited  tlie  Hele  Paper  mill, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  various  departments.  Within  the  past  week, 
the  King  and  Queen  travelled  to  Hampshire  inspected 
the  Laverstoke  Paper  Mills  and  saw  the  manufacture 
of  bank-note  paper  and  the  paper  used  for  pesos  for 
the  Chilian  Government.  The  bank-note  paper  is 
used  in  British  currency  paper  money  and  for  the  past 
200  years  paper  has  been  turned  out  at  Laverstoke. 
wliich  is  now  run  by  Portals,  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Portal  entertained  the  Kinjr  aiul  Qut^eu  to 
luncheon  and  two  elements  in  tlie  visit  they  enjoyed 
very  much  were  the  water-marking  and  the  feeding  of 
trout,  by  the  Queen,  in  the  mill  river  which  runs  un- 
derneath a  bay  window. 

Empire  Trade 

My  recent  comments  on  Empire  Trade  and  the 
necessity  of  Canada  clearing  up  matters  with  the  Aus- 
tralians on  the  preference  question,  remind  me  that 
the  conference  of  the  Colonial  and  Dominion  delegates 
will  be  held  in  October,  in  London.  Viscount  Ednam 
has  ])ointed  out  to  the  Government  that  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  are  being  gravely  threatened  by  the 
economic  development  of  other  countries.  The  U.S.A. 
he  said,  was  making  a  determined  and  so  far  an  ex- 
tremely successful  attempt  to  capture  the  Canadian 
trade. "  Of  .$652,000,000  of  new  capital  sent  abroad  by 
the  States  in  1922,  $156,000,000  went  to  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  In  the  same  year  the  British  share  of 
the  Canadian  import  trade  was  only  16  p.c,  as  com- 
pared with  America's  72  p.e.  In  the  same  way  Amer- 
ican capital  was  going  into  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  Since  the  war  the  tariff  walls  had  grown 
higher  and  more  numerous  and  he  advocated  a  better 
understanding  between  the  various  Trade  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  serious  deficit  in  the  British  export 
trade.     With   a  closer  study    of    Dominion    markets, 


Britain  (■(nild  greatly  increase  her  trade  and  the  good 
work  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  be  developed.  This 
year  a  new  office  would  be  opened  in  Vancouver  and 
two  new  Commissioners  appointed. 

This  Imperial  conl'ci-encc  is  an  important  one  for 
Canada  and,  as  1  said  some  weeks  ago,  Dominion 
grievances  must  be  ventilated  strongly,  firmly,  and 
at  the  right  time,  and  adjusted. 

Uncomplimentary 

The  paper  workers  met  at  a  trade  union  congress 
the  other  day  and  they  discussed  tlie  question  of  hours. 
In  view  of  the  hopes  expressed  some  time  ago  by  the 
paper  mill  owners  that  workers  would  improve  things 
if  they  could  work  longer,  the  general  feeling  was  that 
long  hours  and  long  shifts  were  a  thing  of  the  past. 

One  prominent  trade  unionist  said  that  the  con- 
ditions some  of  the  workers  iiad  to  [lut  up  with  in 
some  of  the  British  mills,  when  fulfilling  their  daily 
tasks,  were  deplorable  and  he  would  not  take  a  small 
fortuiU'  if  he  had  to  go  through  what  some  of  the  paper 
mill  hands  had  to  do. 

China  Clay 

Discoveries  of  deposits  of  china  clay  in  some  of  the 
most  unexpected  parts  of  Cornwall  have  recently  been 
made  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for  develop- 
ing the  discoveries. 

The  china  clay  trade  has  expanded  very  consider- 
ably within  recent  j-ears.  Each  year  brings  a  new- 
discovery,  or,  some  improvement,  to  benefit  the  paper- 
makers. 

Mills  Closed  Down 

The  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Societ}'  of  Paper- 
makers  reports  that  certain  mills  have  closed  down  in- 
definitely and  that  there  are  some  mills  which  are  un- 
able to  run  more  than  50  p.e.  of  their  time.  The  fine 
writings  and  wrapping  sections  are  still  suffering 
from  lack  of  orders.  No  doubt  the  increased  import- 
ation of  foreign  made  paper  is  making  itself  felt  in  the 
latter  case.  In  view  of  this,  he  adds,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  legislation  for  the  distinct  marking  of  the 
country  of  origin  upon  all  imported  paper  may  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  He  advocates  the  trade  label 
as  a  distinct  mark  to  enable  consumers  to  distinguish 
between  the  foreign  paper  and  the  home  product. 


FINLAND  HAD  RECORD  PULP  EXPORTS 
LAST  YEAR 

A  review  of  the  Finnish  paper  market  for  last  year 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com 
merce  indicates  that  exports  by  that  country  reached 
a  high  level  during  1922.  Export  industries  in  Finland 
not  only  have  set  peak  records  for  the  post  war  period 
but  in  some  instances  have  even  surpassed  the  best 
figures  attained  in  peace  times,  contrary  to  the  case  of 
most  other  European  countries.  Chemical  pulp  ex- 
ports were  particularly  outstanding,  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  having  been  exported  in  1922  aa 
in  1913.  The  review  points  out  that  this  was  due  to  the 
rapid  strides  taken  by  the  industry  during  and  sincp 
the  war  and  to  enlargements  and  new  machinery. 

Exports  of  paper  for  the  year  exceeded  those  of  1913 
by  64,000.  Only  a  normal  j'ear  was  recorded  for  mechan- 
ical pulp,  while  cardboard  showed  improvement  over 
the  very  weak  year  of  1921  but  did  not  recover  the 
high  position  which  that  product  occupied  prior  to  the 
war. 
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The  aniduiit  of  the  wafro  advance  matte  to  employeeB 
of  the  liitcriiatidiial  Paper  Coinpanj-,  effective  April 
1'),  was  api)roxiiiiatcly  8  per  cent.  About  7,ri()0  of  the 
International's  working?  forces  will  receive  the  increase. 

Figures  on  production  contained  in  the  annual  repoi't 
of  the  International  Pajier  Compan.v  for  1922  dhow  a 
total  output  of  4:!:i,S09  tons  of  paper  which  called  for 
the  >ise  of  approximately  r)70,000  cords  of  pulpwood, 
;!:)(). 000  tons  of  coal,  Ttio.OOO  liai-rels  of  fuel  oil  and 
:J3,000  tons  of  snlpluii'. 

Although  the  International's  1922  report  showed  aii- 
otCier  large  deficit.  President  Dodge  stated  that  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  stock  would  be  maintained. 

Work  has  jjractically  been  completed  on  the  new 
hydro-electric  plant  of  the  International  on  the  Hudson 
Hivcr  at  Shernuin  Island,  and  in  May  or  June  tlhere 
will  be  delivered  to  the  switchboard  of  the  company  not 
less  than  20,000  horsepower. 

The  Robert  Gair  Company,  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  cartons  and  containers  in  the  United  States, 
reports  that  net  profits  for  1922.'  before  deduction  for 
dei.reciation,  were  $788,991.  There  was  set  up  for 
depreciation  H^'_'()9,49S.  so  that  there  was  a  balance 
earned  for  interest  and  dividends  of  $519,492.  Current 
asset.s  are  $4,630,430,  including  inventories  of  $2,032,- 
536.  Current  liabilities  amouut  to  $1,283,511.  There 
has  been  a  gain  in  earning  power  so  far  during  1923. 
The  net  profits,  after  depreciation  and  taxes  in  tihe 
March  quarter,  were  $336,000, 

Exports  of  paper  mill  products  from  the  United 
States  in  1922,  according  to  complete  figures  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  reached  a  total  of 
$•'4  152  567  a  decline  in  value  of  $4,877,106  as  compa- 
red'with  the  1921  total  of  129,029,673.  However,  the 
Commerce  Department's  experts  regard  the  showing 
made  during  tlie  year  as  a  favorable  one  in  view  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  met  by  exporters  during  recent 
months.  '•  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  du- 
ring 1922  competition  from  European  mills  was  keener 
than  it  ever  has  been,"  says  tIhe  report,  "and  also  that 
exchange  rates  in  most  markets  were  against  the  Unitwl 
States  and  in  favour  of  European  competitors,  the 
results  for  the  year  are  decidedly  satisfactory  and  show 
a  very  favorable  trend  in  the  paper  export  business. 
Our  exi)orts  of  paper  are  not  comensurate  with  our 
production,  which  in  1922  amounted  to  approximately 
7,€00,000  tons  of  all  grades.  Our  exports  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the 
l)roduction.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  indu.stry  and 
to  insure  ftdl-time  operation,  the  ratio  should  be  mudh 
higher,  for,  with  the  great  increase  in  productive 
ca'ijacity  brought  about  by  the  war  and  the  new  equip- 
ment now  being  installed  and  being  contemplated,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  demand  in  the  domestic  market 
will  he  sufficient  to  absorb  our  jiroduction  on  a  full-time 
basis.  It  is  tlherefore  vitally  important  that  the 
American  producers  take  steps  to  further  develop 
export  markets."    . 

The  American  Tree  As.sociation  reports  that  tre<' 
planters,  during  the  first  half  of  April,  have  broken 
all  records.  The  la.st  half  of  the  month  promises  even 
greater  aetivitv  in  "celebrating  the  centennial  of  Arbor 
Day  in  1972.  "fifty  years  before  it  happens."  All  the 
tree  planters  in  the  country  are  being  registered  with 


the  association,  and  their  names  will  be  nw  a  national 
honor  roll  to  be  read  when  the  centennial  of  Arhor  Day 
arrives   in    1972. 

A  news  biilletin  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  suggests  that  as  a  con- 
servation measure  the  public  generallj^  might  perform 
a  i-eal  service  if  it  could  emulate  tIhe  Indians  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation,  Oregon,  who  are  looking  forward 
with  eager  anticipation  to  the  visitation  of  the  Colorado 
Pandora  moths  which  are  a  delicacy  in  their  diet.  The 
caterpillars  which  will  hatch  this  summer  from  the  eggs 
will  be  verj^  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the  pine  trees 
and  in  the  natural  life  cycle  of  tIhe  moth  will  become 
nice  tender  pupae  in  1924.  The  Indians  are  already 
looking  forward  to  the  feast  and  general  pow-wow. 
If  the  Indians  eat  pupae,  tibe  pupae  can  not  hatch  molhs. 
Xo  moths  means  no  caterpillars  and  with  no  caterpillars 
there  will  be  no  damage  to  trees.  As  a  conservation 
measure  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  to  have 
insect  food  come  into  fashion,  says  the  State  College 
insect  food  come  into  fashion,  says  the  State  College 
bulletin.  $100,000,000  damage  is  done  to  forests 
and  $700,000,000  to  agricultural  interests  annually  by 
insects. 

Several  Wisconsin  paper  mauufacturers  may  join 
other  industi'ial  concerns  in  a  move  to  quit  the  State 
unless  measures  are  adopted  immediately  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  annul  the  Severson  bill,  recently  signed  by  Gov. 
lUaine  which  would  open  to  the  public  all  returns  of 
ccrporations  and  individuals  as  recorded  in  the  State 
income  tax.  The  bill  was  the  result  of  an  investigation 
by  Gov.  Blaine  in  1922  in  which  it  was  disclosed  that 
prominent  mauufacturers  and  individuals  had  taken 
advantage  of  tihe  secrecy  clause  to  the  extent  of  failing 
to  report  all  profits  and  holdings.  Earlier  in  the  year 
the  Dahl  bill  calling  for  higher  income  taxes  on  corjjor- 
ations  caused  a  furor  in  manufacturing  circles.  The 
i-adieal  nature  of  the  tax  bills  of  the  La  Folh-tto  pro- 
gressives and  the  Socialists  has  caused  Wisconsin  cor- 
porations to  look  with  apprehension  for  the  future 
welfare  of  their  respective  concerns. 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company,  having  completed 
additions  to  its  Rittman  plant,  dedicated  the  building 
last  F'riday  night  with  a  "housewarming"  and  oldtime 
dance. 

A  warning  has  been  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Con- 
servation Commission  of  peril  threatening  the  stand- 
ing timber  of  the  State  in  the  shape  of  attacks  by  the 
gypsey  moth  and  pine  blister  vust.  The  forestry  offi- 
cials urge  that  protective  steps  be  taken  before  either 
can  spread.  By  quickly  controlling  the  pests,  through 
resort  to  some  simple  measures,  much  irreparable  dam- 
age can  be  avoitled,  says  the  commission. 

Millowners  are  forcing  down  the  price  of  waste  paper 
and  prices  will  drop  considerably  lower  before  condi- 
tions show  an  improvement,  in  the  opinion  of  (Charles 
Passannant  i,  president  of  the  Wilson  Paper  Stock  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  It  is  the  advice  of  Mr.  Passan- 
nanti  to  owners  of  waste  paper  to  sell  now  befoi-e 
l)rices  reach  a  lower  level.  Last  year  the  Wilson  Com- 
pany bought  from  New  York  firms  moi'e  than  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  waste  paper,  and  this  year  the  offi- 
cials anticipate  that  the  concern  will  break  its  own 
recorils. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

iMontroal,  Apnl  24.  —  While  as  a  whole  the  local 
paper  trade  is  fairly  good,  there  are  undoubtedly  one 
or  two  week  spots.  For  instanee,  the  printing  indu.stry 
is  not  what  might  be  ealled  brisk  ;  the  winter  season 
proved  disap])ointing  as  to  the  volume  of  work,  but 
the  worst  feature  was  and  is  the  intense  eompetition, 
carried  to  a  point  where  many  jobs  were  done  at  a  loss. 
This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  difficulty  of  collection 
so  far  as  the  paper  trade  is  concerned.  The  jobbers 
are  finding  it  hard  to  get  in  the  money.  Other 
branches  which  are  not  so  bound  up  with  the  jjrinting 
trade  are  a  little  better  situated. 

Canadian  and  American  paper  companies  will  have 
to  meet  increased  wage's  bills.  The  International  I'aper 
(.'ompany,  which  is  outside  the  union,  has  set  an  ex- 
ample in  the  matter  of  higher  wages,  and  other  com- 
panies were  last  week  engaged  in  negotiations  with  tlie 
unions  in  New  York.  The  companies  represented  at 
the  conference  included  the  Spanish  River.  Abitibi. 
Port  Frances,  St.  Regis,  St.  Maurice,  Union  Bag,  Min- 
nesota and  Hannah.  The  mills  offered  a  compromise 
of  an  increase  of  4  cents  an  hour,  and  the  reply  of  the 
L'nions  to  this  is  expected  this  week.  If  the  terins  are 
accepted,  they  will  no  doubt  set  the  standard  for  oilier 
mills,  and  to  that  extent  will  affect  practically  tlie 
entire  industry.  To  what  degree  the  inerea.sed  wasjes 
will  affect  the  price  of  paper  generally  remains  to  be 
seen,  although  there  is  doubt  that  bonds,  book,  and 
writings  are  due  for  an  advance.  Oi'ders  are  eoinirig 
quite  freely. 

In  the  pulp  section,  groundwood  has  again  di-onped, 
due  to  the  larger  amount  now  being  made  in  con- 
sequence of  better  water  conditions.  Hleaclied  sul- 
phite continues  to  be  well  bought,  while  sulphile  is 
firm.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Canada  is  likely 
to  be  called  on  more  freelj-  for  pul])  for  Europe  as 
well  as  for  the  States.  According  to  a  desnatcli  from 
St.  John.  N.B.,  a  representative  of  the  "Petit  Jomiiar", 
of  Paris,  is  investigating  the  possibilities  of  establij.h- 
ing  a  pulp  mill  in  the  province,  and  exjiorting  Uie  pro- 
duction to  France  to  be  converted  into  na|ier.  This 
would  replace  Scandinavian  pulp. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  as  good  as  ever,  in  fact 
there  have  been  inquiries  for  amounts  of  tonjiage 
which  cannot  be  filled.  The  time  is  approaching 
when  the  question  of  the  price  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year  will  be  taken  up.  In  view  of  the  rising  costs, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  were  the  price  a(haticed 
to  $80  per  ton.  Some  mills  are  in  favor  of  tins  rise, 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Canadian  com- 
panies as  a  whole  are  willing  to  incur  what  some  regard 
as  the  risk  of  curtailing  consumption  by  putlin-.'-  the 
quotation  up  another  $o  per  ton 

The  roofing  felt  plants  throughout  Canada  are  work- 
ing at  capacity.  The  orders  are  verj-  large  for  domestic 
requirements,  and  many  imiuiries  have  been  received 
on  American  account.  Rags  are  very  firm,  with  more 
supplies  coming  on  to  the  market  owing  to  spring  col- 
lections, while  consignments  from  Europe  will  soon  be 
available.     The  board  situation  remains  unchanged. 


Toronto  Market  News 

Prosjiects  in  the  paper  arena  have  (jonsiderably 
brightened  under  the  stimulus  of  real  spring  weathei- 
although  the  jobbers  say  that  business  has  not  yet 
resumed  it  customary  stride  following  several  weeks 
of  slow  going.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  co.i- 
ditions  are  about  to  improve.  There  have  beeti  eoii- 
siderabl}^  more  enquiries  for  slock  during  the  pasi 
week  and  a  slightly  inerea.sed  volume  of  sales,  although 
there  are  still  complaints  from  the  wholesalei-s  that  the 
recorded  sales  are  small.  No  one  as  yet  is  jiutting  in 
any  stocks  of  pa])er  of  size  and  buying  geiU'rally  is 
cautious.  Conditions  in  the  Ontario  mills  are  satis- 
factory and  production  is  keejiing  up  well.  In  jirac- 
tically  every  line  of  paper  the  out])ut  is  being  absoi-beil 
and  in  only  very  few  instances  are  the  rather  dull  ''on- 
ditions  in  the  jobbing  end  of  the  trade  reflected  at  t  lie 
mills.  Book  paper  mills  are  particularly  busv  and 
orders  are  booked  ahead  several  weeks.  Bonds  and 
ledgers  are  a  little  light  in  demand  and  so  are  light 
weight  papers,  such  as  tissues  and  todets,  while  there 
is  also  some  complaint  from  the  wrapping  paper  trade. 
I'jnvelope  mantifacturers  are  running  full  time  ;ird 
report  a  good  demand  for  their  product,  while  (he 
manufacturing  stationers  and  paper  con\ertei-s 
generally  are  using  sizeable  tonnages  from  the  mills. 
Probably  newsprint  shows  the  biggest  demand  of  vuy 
papr  line.  The  printing  trade  is  using  I'onsidei  able 
quantities  for  job  work  at  7e  in  ton  lots:  7' ic  in 
quarter  ton  lots  and  7^2^  in  less  than  (piaiter  ton  lots, 
tliese  prices  being  subject  to  the  long  price  list  dis- 
count. Roll  news  is  still  quoted  at  3=?4c  in  car  lots  and 
4c  in  less  than  car  lots  and  prices  are  hohling  firm. 

PULP.  —  There  is  comparatively  little  strength  in 
pulp  prices,  especially  in  respect  to  ground  wood  wliicdi 
continues  to  ease  off.  Consumers  a]iparentl.\'  -ire 
watching  matters  closely  and  are  operating  as  buyers 
on  a  reserved  scale  at  the  moment.  Consumption  "f 
ground  wood,  however,  is  fair,  with  production  below 
normal,  aiul  mill  stocks  I'ather  light.  'IMie  lu-ici'  oi' 
ground  wood  still  stands  at  .'(iSo  00  but  a  lower  price 
seems  to  be  in  prospect.  Bleached  sulphite  is  fairly 
firm  at  $85  to  .$90.  for  regular  stock  with  unbleached 
at  .'ti75  and  news  grade  at  from  .$60  to  $60.  fdthoiigli  in 
tne  latter  case  purchases  can  be  made  at  a  slight Iv 
lower  figure.  There  is  a  fairly  strong  demand  roi 
both  bleached  and  luibleached  pulp  by  the  ])a])er  mills. 
KIiAFT.  —  Prii-es  for  kraft  remain  firm  with  an 
upward  tendency  although  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  any  increase  in  (piotations  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  policy  of  the  Canadian  mills  is  to  stabilize  the 
trade  and  the  feeling  among  manufacturers  is  that 
it  is  easier  to  do  this  by  keejiing  prices  firm  rather  than 
moving  them  U])  and  down.  In  the  I  nited  Stales  last 
week  there  was  an  increase  of  one  quarter  cent  a  pound 
',n  kraft,  but  u])  to  the  present  the  Canadian  price  has 
not  been  affected.  The  demand  for  the  product  is  well 
sustained. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  In  waste  pai-er 
stocks  there  is  a  good  demand,  according  to  dealers, 
despite  a  falling  market.    So  far  local  prices  are  con- 
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siderabl.v  higher  than  New  York  prices,  but  quotations 
are  falling  graduall}- — not  through  any  lack  of  demand 
— but  in  sympathy  with  the  situation  across  the  line. 
The  rag  market  is  holding  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
paper  market.  Roofing  mills  are  l)us>  and  are  ab- 
sorbing sizeable  tonnages  of  stock,  while  tiiere  is  an 
excellent  demand  for  cotton  )'ags  from  board  mills.  The 
demand  all  round  for  rags  is  good  and  although  there 
have  been  no  recent  changes  in  prices  the  tendency  is 
said  to  be  upward.  Board,  book  and  ronimg  m.lls 
generally  are  busy  and  Toronto  dealers  say  they  are 
all  using  good  tonnages  of  rags.  The  following  qucta- 
tions  prevail :  Paper  stock,  —  t.o.b.  Toronto,  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings,  $4.30  per  100  lbs. ;  No,  1  soft  white 
shavings,  $3.40 ;  heavy  books  and  magazines,  $2.30 
ledgers  and  writings,  $2.50;  No.  1  kraft,  $2.50;  ne  /&- 
papers,  $1.40;  No.  1  miscellaneous,  $1.15;  JNo.  2  niis- 
cellaneous,  80e ;  New  cotton  cuttings.  No.  1  white  shirt 
cuttings,  $13.00;  fancy  shirt  cuttuigs,  $(j.i'5;  canvou 
flannels,  bleached,  $10.00;  white  lawns,  $9.00;  blue 
overall  cuttings,  $6.75;  rope.  No.  11  maniUa  rope,  i^6./5, 
mixed  strings,  $1.25. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York  April  21  —  (Special  Corresponrlence)  — 
Paper  mills  in  the  States  continue  to  operate  at  close 
to  maximum  capacity  notwithstanding  th?t  current 
demand  for  many  kinds  of  paper  has  sagged  to  some 
extent.  Buyers  have  not  been  quite  so  keen  lO" 
supplies  this  week  as  they  were  recently,  but  the 
otvelopment  of  this  market  condition  was  rather  to  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  brisk  purchasing  of  paper 
by  consumers  for  sometime  past,  and  the  effect  (^n  ch-; 
manufacturing  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  next 
to  negligible  since  mills  have  enough  orders  on  file  t" 
keep  them  busily  engaged  for  weeks  to  come. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  demand  for  paper  has  lost  but 
little  of  its  volume.  Consumers  are  ordering  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  recently  though  there  is  a 
(juieter  tone  to  the  market  as  business  has  settled  down 
to  a  more  conservative  state,  most  consumers  having 
placed  contracts  which  keep  their  major  requirements 
covered  and  therefore  being  enabled  to  remain  out  of 
the  open  market  as  buyers  excepting  in  an  occasional 
way.  The  movement  of  paper  from  mills  into  con- 
suming channels  apparently  is  of  record-breaking 
tonnage.  Newsprint,  book,  wrapping,  fine  and  other 
kinds  of  paper  are  being  produced  in  capacity  volume 
by  manufacturers  and  as  fast  as  supplies  are  ready 
for  shipment  they  are  sent  forward  to  consuming 
centres. 

A  development  of  importance  this  week  was  the 
meeting  of  newsprint  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  representatives  of  the  mill 
workers'  unions  on  Thursday  in  New  York  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  wages  and  the  offer  of  the  manufacturers 
to  increase  wages  4  cents  an  hour  or  approximately  10 
per  cent.  Both  the  skilled  and  unskilled  operatives 
in  the  newsprint  plants  asked  advances  of  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent,  and  the  proposal  of  the  mill  owners 
will  be  put  before  the  workers  for  a  vote  and  if  it  is 
accepted  the  new  contract  providing  for  increased  pay 
will  go  into  effect  ilay  1.  The  International  Paper 
Comi)any  already  has  announced  a  wage  advance,  and 
if  the  plan  of  the  other  manufacturers  is  accepted,  it 
will  mean  that  wages  of  all  the  workers  in  practically 
every  newsprint  mill  of  consequence  in  the  United 
States  and  across  the  border  will  receive  the  raise. 


What  effect  this  will  likely  have  on  print  paper  prices 
is  questionable  at  present,  but  there  are  many  in  the 
trade  who  believe  this  is  another  argument  in  support 
of  an  advance  in  newsprint  by  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1923. 

Consumption  of  print  paper  continues  large. 
Publishers  are  taking  all  the  supply  they  are  entitled 
to  on  contracts  and  are  eating  into  their  reserve 
stocks  and  ai-e  frecjucntly  coming  into  the  spot  market 
in  search  of  additional  amounts  of  paper.  Newspapers 
in  New  York,  and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  the 
country,  are  printing  big  issues,  doubtless  bigger  than 
ever  before  over  such  a  length  of  time  as  in  the  past 
few  months.  Forty-four  page  issues  are  common  for 
the  New  York  morning  dailies,  and  the  afternoon  issuew 
run  up  to  50  pages  and  even  larger  in  some  cases. 

Demand  for  book  paper  has  settled  down  to  a  steady 
call  for  supplies  which  is  keeping  manufacturers  ac- 
tively engaged.  Book  mills  are  reported  on  good  author- 
ity to  be  running  full,  and  what  is  more  they  are  ship- 
ping out  their  product  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes  avail- 
able. Prices  of  iiook  paper  are  firm  to  strong.  Manu- 
facturers are  noticeably  exerting  caution  with  respect 
to  anj-  price  advances,  and  are  generally  opposed  to 
higher  quotations  unless  absolutely  required  by  produc- 
tion costs,  and,  knowing  that  this  attitude  exists  among 
manufacturers,  consumers  of  book  paper  admittedly 
are  confident  over  prices  and  are  not  hesitating  to 
anticipate  their  wants  and  place  orders  accordingly. 

Fine  papers  are  enjoying  a  steady  demand  of  fairly 
broad  dimensions.  Taken  as  a  whole,  mills  making 
ledgers,  bonds  and  writings  could  accommodate  more 
business,  but  are  nevertheless  operating  at  very  close 
to  maximum  capacity.  Moreover,  prices  of  fine  papers 
are  strong  and  incline  upward,  this  being  due  primarily 
to  the  advancing  position  of  raw  material,  notably 
wood  pulp  and  the  high  grades  of  rag  stock. 

There  is  a  relatively  easy  tone  to  the  box  board 
market.  Some  kinds  of  board,  especially  those  for 
cori'ugating  and  as  used  for  folding  paper  boxes,  are 
in  active  demand,  but  plain  boards  of  chip  and  news 
description  are  not  wanted  in  proportionately  as  large 
volume.  There  is  also  keen  competition  among  mills 
to  secure  orders,  all  of  which  tends  to  unsettle  prices 
and  make  for  easiness.  Quotations  on  plain  chip  board 
range  about  the  $60  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  mark,  with 
news  board  quoted  at  the  same  figure  b}'  most  mills, 
and  with  the  jirobabilities  favoring  buyers  securing 
some  supply  at  slightly  lower  prices. 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Demand  for  mechanical  pulp  is 
reported  to  be  somewhat  erratic.  Consumers  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Wisconsin,  are 
said  to  be  freely  buying  and  meeting  any  in-ice  within 
reason,  whereas  those  in  other  districts  are  seldom 
coming  into  view  as  buyers.  The  reason  for  this  situa- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  that  conditions  have  improved 
perceptibl.v  in  some  sections,  thus  permitting  producers 
to  grind  all  the  pulp  desired  in  those  districts,  while 
elsewhere  grinding  operaions  are  still  hampered  by 
water  shortage,  thereby  ohliginji'  consumers  to  look 
for  pulp  in  the  open  market. 

Quotations  are  on  a  broad  range.  Domestic  grinders 
mostly  quote  in  the  near  vicinity  nf  .$40  a  ton  at  pro- 
ducing mills,  with  down  to  $37  per  ton  named  in  some 
quarters,  while  re|)orts  say  that  ground  wood  has  been 
sold  by  Canadian  manufacturers  at  $35  and  even  as 
low  as  $30  in  rare  instances.  Between  $37  and  $38  a 
ton  would  appear  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  an 
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average  of  prices  oti    prime  spruce   ground   wood   for 
prompt  shipment. 

CHEMICAI.  PULP  —  A  firm  tone  marks  quotations 
on  chemical  pulp  and  indications  point  to  a  fairlj-  large 
business  being  consumnuited.  Paper  manufacturerB  are 
unmistakably  cautious  in  their  current  buying,  mostly 
limiting  their  orders  to  amounts  directly  and  actually 
required;  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk  of  pulp 
offered  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale.  Those  on  the 
selling  side  are  quite  bullish  in  their  views  and  contend 
that  the  great  loss  of  production  in  Sweden  during 
the  past  three  months  cannot  but  serve  to  keep  prices 
firm  for  sometime  to  come.  Moreover,  it  is  felt  that 
domestic  and  Canadian  pulps  are  due  to  enjoy  more 
favorable  market  conditions  during  the  balance  of  this 
year,  since  consumers  will  likely  look  more  to  such 
sources  for  supplies  than  during  most  of  the  last  year 
when  they  were  able  to  buy  Scandinavian  pulp  at 
cheaper  prices. 

There  is  a  steady  movement  of  unbleached  sulphite 
and  kraft  pulp,  and  the  contract  movement  of  bleached 
sulphite,  soda  pulp  and  other  grades  is  keeping  up  on  a 
good  scale  though  spot  demand  for  these  latter  pulps  is 
not  as  active  as  for  the  former.  Foreign  No.  1  un- 
bleached sulphite  is  bringing  about  3.40  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  New  York,  and  Swedish  kraft  pulp  around  3.30 
cents.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  between  4.75  and 
5.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  domestic,  and  from  4.50  to 
5  cents  for  imported  of  No.  1  quality.  Bleached  soda 
pulp  is  selling  at  about  4.10  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  pro- 
ducing mills. 

RAGS  —  I\Iost  grades  of  papermaking  rags  are  hold- 
ing their  own  in  ijrice  and  are  being  absorbed  by  mills 
in  fairly  large  volume.  However,  demand,  aggregately 
speaking,  is  not  as  broad  nor  as  brisk  as  it  was  a  short 
while  ago.  Evidently  consumers  have  covered  their 
needs  in  part  through  recent  purchases  and  are  now 
able  to  operate  as  buyers  in  a  more  reserved  manner. 
For  instance,  roofing  rags  are  in  a  quieter  market 
position.  Felt  paper  mills  are  buA'ing,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  in  as  large  tonnage  as  recently  and  at  slightly  lower 
prices  than  prevailed  a  short  time  back.  No.  1  roofing 
stock  of  domestic  oi'igin  is  selling  at  around  1.65  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  2  packing  at  1.55 
cents.  Foreign  dark  cottons  are  bringing  1.60  cents 
on  the  dock,  and  foreign  linsey  garments  the  usual  $2 
a  ton  premium,  or  about  1.70  cents  a  pound  ex  dock. 

New  cuttiugs  are  at  least  slightly  quieter  and  buyers 
are  managing  to  find  some  supply  at  shaded  prices. 
New  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  quoted  at  13.50  to 
14  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points,  un- 
bleached muslins  at  12  cents,  light  silesias  at  8.50  cents, 
blue  overall  cuttings  at  8  cents,  fancy  shirt  cuttings 
at  6.50  cents  and  washables  at  5.25  cents.  Old  whites 
are  steady  and  in  good  demand,  and  old  thirds  and 
blues  are  moderately  active  at  maintained  prices. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  Weakness  is  still  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  old  paper  market.  In  spite  of 
reports  of  mills  buying  in  fair  volume,  prices  continue 
to  ease,  and  market  levels  are  reaching  the  point  where 
it  is  said  collections  are  being  affected,  dealers  claiming 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  prevailing  mill  prices  and 
therefore  they  are  hesitating  about  gathering  usual 
supplies. 

No.  1  mixed  paper  has  receded  to  where  board  mills 
are  buying  in  New  York  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
f.o.b.  this  city,  while  folded  newspapers  are  selling  at 
1.10  cents  a  pound.     Magazine  stock  is  exceedingly 
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weak  and  has  dropped  to  aliout  2.15  eents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  heavy  books,  and  1.90  cents  for 
mixed  books.  Shavinfjs  arc  lower  in  price  at  about 
4.10  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  lianl  wliile,  and  3.50  cents 
for  No.  1  soft  white  shaviiit,'s.  Old  kraft  paper  is 
bringing  arotiiid  2.15  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points, 
and  white  news  cuttings  2.20  eents. 

OLD  HOPE  AND  BAtiGlNU  —  Old  nianila  rope 
holds  steady  in  price  and  is  wanted  in  good  amounts  by 
paper  mills.  Dealers  report  sales  of  No.  1  domestic 
manila  rojjc  at  7  cents  a  jXHind  f.o.b.  shipping  points, 
and  of  foreign  rope  at  close  to  this  figure  though  con- 
sumers generally  want  to  buy  the  imported  stock  at 
lower  figures  than  tlii'  d(unestic  Mi'tiele.  Old  bagging 
is  qiuet  and  ijuoted  at  about   last   prices. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


SCIENCE  AND  C(3MM0N  SENSE  IN  WORKING 
WITH  MEN,  by  Walter  Dill  Scott,  President  of 
North-western  University.  President  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  and  M.  H.  S.  Hayes, 
member  of  the  Scott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pub- 
lishers, The  Ronald  Press  Comi)any,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  authors  make  a  strong  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  the  new  point  of  view  in  dealing  with  men  in  in- 
dustry.    Thev  think  we  should  get  away  from  the  old 


idea  of  thinking  of  men  as  so  many  kilograms  of 
muscular  energy  to  be  bought,  exploited  and  scrapped 
when  occasion  demands.  They  take  the  position  that 
the  old  idea  is  reaping  the  harvest  it  richly  deserves. 
They  also  attack  what  they  call  "The  Bubble  of  Pater- 
nalism" whicli  sought  to  determine  for  labor  what  was 
good  for  it  and  feed  it  accordingly. 

They  write,  "Executives  are  now  coming  to  realiie 
that  their  workers  are  not  a  bulk  mass,  but  a  group 
of  individuals.  They  are  recognizing  that  these  work- 
ers differ  in  the  things  they  are  fitted  to  do  and  cap- 
able of  doing;  that  they  differ,  likewise,  in  their  inter- 
ests, ambition.s,  and  the  things  that  seem  to  them 
desirable;  and  that  as  men  of  differing  capacities  and 
desires  they  require  individual  adjustment  to  the  op- 
portunities offered  them  in  the  field  of  industry." 

In  chapters  1-8  they  describe  in  a  sane  well-balanced 
way   how   men   vary  in  capacity   of  one   sort   and   an 
other  and  how  science  may  be  pressed  into  service  to 
assist  in  discovering  these  variations. 

In  chapters  9-10  they  treat  of  some  of  the  motive.s 
which  have  been  operative  in  the  lives  of  men. 

In  chapter  11  they  point  out  how  it  is  possible  to 
turn  a  job  into  an  opportunity  provided  due  recognJ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  first  two  factors. 

In  the  final  chapters,  thej'  show  clearly  that  in  the 
constant  flux  of  changing  condition  and  developing 
personalities  to-day's  inspirations  are  to-morrow's 
platitudes. 
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CANADA'S  OPPORTUNITY  IN  BRITAIN 

(From  Our   London   Correspondent) 

During  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Coinnions  this  week. 
I  was  informed  on  reliable  anthority  that  in  the  course 
of  six  months  time  there  will  be  an  im])erial  conference 
in  London  on  trade  at  which  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  other  colonies  and  Dominions  will  he 
invited  to  attend.  It  was  ortriiially  iiiteiide<i  to  hold 
the  conference  in  conjunction  with  the  Empire  Ex- 
hibition in  1924,  but  the  Goverment  authorities  in 
London  feel  that  the  sooner  the  conference  is  held  the 
better  for  everj'body  concerned. 

Now.  at  this  conference  Canadians  and  Australians 
will  be  meeting  and  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned 
in  solving  the  problems  of  i)aper  tariffs.  If  Canadians 
do  not  speak  wp  and  demand  the  privileges  that 
British  paper  producers  enjoy,  they  will  have  them- 
selves to  blame.  It  is  a  fine  opportunity  not  only  to 
tackle  Australian  tariffs,  but  of  other  colonies  and 
Dominions.  Development  of  trade  within  the  Empire 
will  be  the  great  question  for  debate  and  it  is  up  to 
Canadians  to  see  that  their  ease  is  properly  stated  and 
put  at  the  right  time  before  the  conference. 

I  might  say  that  this  conference  wants  careful 
watching  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  and  the 
Premier  {Mr.  Bonar  Law),  is  expected  to  make  a  state- 
ment about  it  very  shortly.  The  Australians  are  most 
anxious  that  it  should  be  held  about  October  to  enable 
them  to  pass  legislative  measures  this  year. 

Imports    Of    Wrappings 

The  British  market  consumes  increased  i:(uantitiei 
of  packing  and  wrapping  papers  and  Canada  enjoyt 
a  fair  share  of  the  business  transacted.  There  i«, 
however,  room  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominions.  Of  course  price  goes  a  long  way  in  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  Scandinavian  products  and  the 
British  buj-ers  study  this  side  of  the  question  very 
materially  in  these  days  of  economy.  Canadian 
wrappings  are  getting  a  good  hold  on  the  market  and 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  shippers  could  obtain  sam- 
ples and  prices  of  the  products  of  other  coiuitries  com- 
peting with  them  in  English  centres.  The  London 
agents  should  be  able  to  supply  these,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London.  For  the  information  of  wrapping  paper  mills 
I  give  the  imports  for  February  last  and  the  imports 
for  January  &  February  this  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1922 : 

Febv.-cwts.         Januarv   -   Febv. 
1923  1922  "  1923 

Finland  28.705  31.947  62,327 

Sweden  96.432  98.727         221,983 

Norway  56.287  79.775         115.530 

Germaiiv  56.468  68.351         104,807 

Belgium'  5.968  14.883  13,058 

Canada  11.213  15.275  17,982 

Other  Places  20,474  39.882  40,614 

The  figiires  show  the  competition  that  Canada  has 
to  meet  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  remarkable 
increase  in  shipments  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany. 
The  latter  is  at  present  suffering  from  a  setback  owing 
to  the  Ruhr  occupation  by  the  French.  Foreign  im- 
ports, however  are  cheap  whereas  the  Canadian  have 
quality.  The  difference  between  cheap  goods  and  qual- 
ity is  told  in  the  import  figures, 


PULP   WOOD   FOR  PIT   PROPS. 

The  three  Swedish  associations  of  paper  and  pulp 
producers.  Svenska  Cellulosafoereningen,  Svenska 
Traemassefoereningen  and  Svenska  Pappersbruks- 
foereningcn.  are  demanding  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture that  wood  from  Crown  forests  suitable  for  the 
production  of  pulp  and  paper  should  be  reserved  for 
the  home  industries  and  not  exported  in  the  form  of 
pit   props. 

While  hunting  for  the  key  to  the  situation,  be  sure 
the  other  fellow  does  not  pick  the  lock  and  beat  you 
to  it.  —  Making  Paper. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood 
and  Timber  Limit. 

l^   n,.      ,  ""  '^«".'i'"  ai"*^  situated  in  the  watershed  of  the  Trout 

^r»,  „/^  n?o  ^"''"■''  '",*''*  district  of  Sudbury,  comprising  an 
area    of    1,049    square    miles.  .■.  i-  s 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on  pulpwood  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  dues  of 
SO  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and  40  cents  per  cord  for  other 
pulpwood,  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the  right  to 
operate   a   Kraft    pulp   mill   and    a   paper   mill. 

Tenderers  shall  also  be  required  to  say  what  theev  are  pre- 
pared to  pay,  per  thousand  feet  Board  measure,  for  the  following 
classes  of  timber,,  over  and  above  the  upset  prices  in  addition 
to    Crown    dues: 

Red   and    White    Pine   —    upset    price   —  $6.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 
Spruce    (too    large    for    pulpwood)  —  $5.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

Jackpine    (banksian)  —  $2.50  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

The  Crown  dues  on  Pine  including  Jackpine  being  $2  50  and  on 
Spruce  $2.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M..  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  successful  tenderer  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
or  mills  within  the  limit  or  at  some  point  in  Ontario  approved 
by  the  Minister,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into  Kraft  pulp 
and  also  such  portion  thereof  into  Kraft  paper  when  required 
so   to  do. 

Parties  making  tenders   will   be   required   to  deposit  with    their 
tender  a  marked  cheque,  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,   for  fifty   thousand   dollars    ($50  000) 
which   amount   will    be    forfeited    in    the    event    of   the    successfui 
tenderer  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

The  said  $50,000  shall  remain  on  deposit  until  the  Kraft  pulp 
mill,  as  provided  by  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  ,is  erected 
and  in  operation  Any  timber  cut  in  the  meantime  shall  be 
subject  to  payment  of  dues  and  bonus  as  accounts  for  same 
are  rendered.  After  the  said  pulp  mill  is  erected  and  in  operation 
the  deposit  of  $50,000  may  be  applied  on  account  of  bonus  dues 
as  they  accrue,  but  the  regulation  dues  as  mentioned  above  shall 
be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  for  cutting  of  wood 
and   timber  are  received  and   accounts  rendered. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  be 
invested,    etc.,    apply    to    the    undersigned. 

All  tenders  should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  markee^l 
plainly  on  outside  "Tender  for  Trout-CTiapleau  Pulp  and  Timber 
Limit." 

BEITIAa   BOWVAS, 
Toronto,  April  16th,  1923  Minister  of  Lands  and  Foresta, 

N.  B.  —  No  authorized  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
paid  for. 
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:-:         EDITORIAL 
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WAGES    SETTLED 

A  certain  sense  of  security  settles  (in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  when  the  annual  agreement  as  to  wages 
is  reached  between  the  I'nions  and  those  manufacturers 
who  employ  union  labor.  These  are  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, so  that  the  union  scale  practically  rides  in  the 
iiuhistry.  Some  mills  pay  more  than  the  scale,  others, 
because  of  the  local  conditituis,  pay  less  in  money 
which  may  be  the  equivalent,  however,  in  real  wages. 
The  new  wage  .scale  became  effective  on  Tuesday,  as 
detailed  on  another  page. 

Wages  in  many  lines  have  been  increased  this  spring, 
and  prices  are  increasing  also,  as  they  must,  because 
labor  is  the  largest  item  of  manufacturing  cost.  The 
higher  the  product  is  carried  toward  the  ultimate  fin- 
ished commoditj-,  the  greater  this  factor  becomes  and 
the  more  insignificant  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ini- 
tial raw  material,  whether  it  be  wood,  cotton,  wool  or 
iron.  In  fact  the  labor  factor  is  automatically  boosted 
by  the  increased  value  of  each  intermediate  product. 
But  labor  can  keep  the  selling  price  stable,  or  at  least 
minimize  any  increase  by  giving  more  efficient  service 
—  a  little  quicker  handling  of  pulpwood,  a  little  less 
waste  in  barking,  a  few  more  chips  in  the  digester,  a 
little  more  careful  cooking  so  as  to  reduce  waste  in 
screenings  or  over-cooking,  a  little  more  attention  to 
machinery  so  as  to  save  lubricating  oil  and  the  time 
and  material  for  re-babbitting  and  time  lost  in  shut- 
downs, a  little  more  care  with  water  and  steam  to 
save  power  in  pumping  and  waste  of  coal,  even  fewer 
stolen  and  broken  lamps.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things 
that  come  to  mind.  It  is  the  spirit  of  economical  pro- 
duction that  will  help  keep  down  the  price  of  goods. 

TliP  spinner,  the  weaver  and  the  tailor  get  higher 
wages — and  spend  the  increase  for  the  higher  prices 
in  suits  and  coats,  and  higher  priced  boots,  books, 
boxes,  beans,  bacon,  and  bread,  because  increases  are 
contagious.    Even  the  editor  may  get  one  someday. 

The  paper  industry  has  been  running  along  on  a 
slim  margin  of  profit,  depending  on  capacity  produc- 
tion to  keep  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
But  woodmen's  wages  were  higher  last  winter,  so  wood 
costs  more;  pulpmakers'  wages  are  increased,  so  pulp 
costs  more;  mill  workers'  wages  are  advanced,  so  pre- 
pared rag  pulp  is  at  a  higher  value:  papermakers' 
wages  are  increased  also,  and  since  labor  represents 
So  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of  paper  and 
material  costs  are  also  higher,  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
difference?  Most  mills  either  lost  money  for  many 
months    in    keeping   machinery    going   and    men    em 
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ploj-ed,  or  passed  their  dividends  —  which  they  owe 
their  stock  holders.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton says  that  wages  ar<!  already  at  the  war  level.  We 
don't  want  aiu)ther  ])(n'iod  of  inflation,  but  it  looks 
as  if  something  of  the  kind  is  being  forced  on  us  by 
those  who  think  the\-  are  ix'tter  off  by  having  ^'\.27-t 
in  their  hands  to  pay  for  a  dollar  book  —  or  $6  for  a 
silk  shirt  when  a  $2  or  .$8  cotton  one  would  wear 
longer.  The  onlj-  antidote  for  higliei-  wages  is  harder 
work.     Let's  ALL  give  it. 


A    SOURCE    OF    ENCOURAGEMENT 

It  is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  read  that  hydro- 
planes are  to  be  used  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
making  a  systematic  inventory  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  province.  This,  it  is  estimated,  would  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  years.  A  gratifying  feature  of 
the  plan  is  the  expectation  of  co-operation  from  the 
Federal  government.  A  staff  of  air  pilots  and  aero- 
plane mechanics  should  be  kept  in  training,  and  there 
is  no  branch  of  the  Service  which  lends  itself  better 
to  the  needs  of  the  day  than  the  Air  Force. 

A  knowledge  of  our  resources,  as  to  where,  what, 
and  how  much  they  are  is  fundamental  to  their  de- 
velopment. A  lack  of  this  knowledge  is  responsible 
for  more  than  one  awkward  situation  today.  No  busi- 
ness man  would  conduct  his  business  —  he  couldn't, 
lacking  such  fundamental  information  as  an  in- 
ventory. Yet  the  business  men  of  Canada  have  let 
our  governments  conduct  these  departments  on  the 
basis  of  .somebody's  .say-so  and  on  out  of  date  estim- 
ates that  were  often  grossly  incorrect  in  the  first  place. 
The  result  is  that  some  super-generous  concessions 
have  been  given  and  some  that  have  been  sadly  in- 
sufficient. Both  are  bad.  The  way  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  steer  .straight  in  the  future  is  to  KNOW 
what  we  have.  The  way  to  know  is  to  make  a  survey, 
and  the  best  way  to  make  this  survey  is  by  using 
air  craft. 

Let  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Governments  get 
together  on  a   program  and  get  busy. 


A    BIT    OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Tt  is  just  a  >ear  since  Mother  went  away,  and  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  —  not  sadly  or  sorrow- 
fully, but  with  many  a  smile.  There  are  more  happy 
memories  in  thinking  of  her  than  of  anyone  elsa. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  while  attending  the  Paper  con- 
vention. I  went  out  a  few  miles  from  New  York  to  the 
l>lace  where  ive  children  gathered  a  year  ago.     I  was 
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alone  this  time,  and  as  1  stood  under  the  dogwood  tree 
that  was  still  bare  —  I  thought.  I  was  standing  in 
Mutlu-r's  iH-eseiicf  -  and  Father^s  too;  tliought.s  of 
them  are  inseparable.  But  there  was  no  feeling,  no 
possibility  of  thinking,  that  Mother  and  Father  were 
under  the  new-springing  grass.  Their  presence  was 
with  me.  Not  the  Doyle  variety,  but  rather  the  spirit 
that  had  been  growing  into  my  life  for  forty  years.  I 
prayed  —  not  for  them,  but  for  me,  grateful  for  their 
lives  and  their  love.  An  hour  later  I  was  back  in  New 
York. 

Since  then  two  lines  of  thoughts  have  run  in  my 
mind.  I  wondered  a  bit  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing 
Mother  left  me.  It  did  not  take  long  to  decide;  in 
fact,  before  the  station  was  reached  I  knew;  faith  in 
God  and  the  love  of  Jesus.  She  brought  them  to  me ; 
it  is  up  to  me  to  keep  them.  They  are  probably  the 
most  potent  factors  in  life,  the  basis  of  nobility  of 
character  and  of  fair  dealings  among  men. 

And  my  mind  reverted  to  a  sudden  surge  of  feeling 
as  I  stood  by  the  grave  side.  It  brought  up  the  query : 
Why  do  hearts  break?  Perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  apply 
an  engineering  idea,  but  maj'  it  not  be  due  to  internal 
pressure  —  emotion,  or  love  pressure,  if  you  like. 
Just  think  of  the  heart  —  the  emotional  '"heart"'  is 
closely  identified  with  the  physical,  as  a  boiler  run- 
ning under  normal  pressure,  when  suddenly  one  of 
the  main  steam  outlets  is  closed.  This  may  have  been 
enlarged  to  take  practically  the  whole  flow  if  one  has 
been  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  a  loved  one.  It  seems 
that  one  of  three  things  may  happen  ;  the  boiler  (heart) 
breaks,  the  pressure  is  relieved  by  enlarging  old  or 
making  new  outlets,  or  the  fires  are  drawn  and  the 
heart  grows  cold,  the  boiler  rusts. 

This  is  just  a  little  philosophy;  it  may  start  some 
one  thinking  about  things  other  than  prices,  profits, 
and  plant  troubles,  and  bring  him  back  to  them  with  a 
calmer,  clearer  mind. 


IS  RAPID  EXPANSION  ADVISABLE? 

As  our  readers  arc  aware,  many  iii'wspriut  nia- 
chints  are  either  being  installed  or  on  order.  This  in- 
volves a  large  increase  in  production,  and  naturally 
raises  the  question  —  What,  if  any,  effect  will  this 
enlarged  production  have  on  the  industry?  Is  there  in 
fact,  any  danger  of  Canadian  newsprint  going  beyond 
the  saturation  point,  with  the  result  of  creating  execs 
sive  competition  and  unprofitable  prices? 

Those  engaged  in  the  industry  are  by  no  means 
agreed  on  this  policy  of  expansion.  There  are  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Canadian  mills  should 
go  slowly,  that  there  is  a  real  dansrer  of  overdoing  it. 
while  others  believe  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  Canada  should  call  a  halt,  and  they  are 
backing  this  view  by  installing  and  ordering  additional 
machines.  Besides  the  existing  companies,  others  are 
being  organized  to  go  into  thp  newsprint  business. 


It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  at  various  stages 
of  the  expansion  of  the  newsprint  trade,  predictions 
liave  been  made  to  the  effect  that  over-production  was 
at  hand,  but  the  larger  output  has  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, and  today  Canada  is  turning  out  newsprint  at 
a  greater  rate  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  While  tliis  is  true,  it  is  equally  true*  that 
this  country  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  increasing  pro- 
duction. The  capacity  of  our  customers  to  absorb 
newsprint  must  be  computed  on  established  facts, 
which  are  easily  obtained.  To  manufacture  in  excess 
of  those  requirements  is  to  incur  hazards  which  are 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  If  the 
full  program  of  additional  machinery,  as  outlined  by 
the  existing  companies,  is  carried  out,  it  is  obvious 
that  new  markets  will  have  to  be  opened  up.  Where 
are  they  to  be  found,  —  Great  Britain,  South  America, 
Au.stralia .'  In  the  alternative,  fresh  customers  w'll 
have  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  this  mar- 
ket is  likely  to  be  affected  by  an  influx  of  Scandina- 
vian paper  that  will  be  released  by  the  expanded  capa- 
city of  British  mills. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  while  for  a  time,  a  sur- 
plus of  production  and  lower  prices  will  be  inevitable, 
matters  will  right  themselves  in  the  long  run.  This 
assumption  is  based  on  tlie  view  that  reduced  values 
will  involve  the  closing  down  of  American  mills,  or 
the  switching  of  these  mills  to  other  classes  of  paper. 
Such  mills  will,  in  fact,  be  unable  to  do  a  profitable 
business  at  the  low  prices  —  they  will  not  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  compete  with  Canadian  mills,  with  their  lower 
cost  of  production,  due  to  abundant  and  convenient 
supplies  of  pulpwood,  combined  with  cheap  power. 
The  effect  will  be  to  eliminate  a  number  of  competi- 
tors, to  advance  prices,  and  to  give  an  enlarged  market 
for  Canadian  newsprint.  Such  is  the  prediction  — 
how  it  would  work  out  is  another  story.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  expand  the  industry 
gradually  as  population  and  consumption  per  person 
increase,  rather  than  by  jerks,  with  attendant  disloca- 
tion of  relations  between  supply  and  demand,  cost 
and  selling  price,  producer  and  consumer. — P.  H.  D. 


COBWEBS 

How  much  time,  money  and  efforts  will  he  lost  for 
want  of  a  good  map  of  the  Rouyn  area  where  gold  has 
been  discovered?  In  few  weeks  an  aeroplane 
pliot(i-nia|)  couM  he  made  that  would  accurately  de- 
lineate this  district  and  serve  not  only  the  prospectors 
liut  the  timber  operators  who  are  interested.  In 
no  other  way  can  so  complete  and  accurate  a  map  be 
obtained  so  cheaply. 


The  special  Convention  numbers  of  Paper  Trade 
Journals.  Pap<^r  Mill,  and  Paper  have  been  received. 
They  arc  certainly  fine.  We  congratulate  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  each. 
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A  NEW  ALL-ELECTRIC  PAPER  MILL 


By  A.  H.  WHITE  *  and  K.  H.  ROGERS  t 


Samuel  de  Champlain,  as  he  was  exploring  from 
Quebec  toward  the  Great  Lakes,  discovered  a  broad 
river  coming  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north, 
divided  at  its  mouth  into  three  channels  by  two  is- 
lands. He  founded  a  settlement  here  in  1634  and  called 
it  Trois-Rivieres,  the  Three  Rivers  of  English-speaking 
people.  That  it  is  a  strategic  point  for  the  production 
of  pulp  and  paper  is  proved  by  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful mills  in  the  vicinity  and  the  rapid,  healthy 
growth  of  the  city  since  their  coming.  The  St.  Mau- 
rice River,  clear  and  broad,  taps  the  great  forests  of 
the  north  and  furnishes  the  vehicle  that  brings  the  logs 
to  the  saws.  Its  energy,  converted  at  Shawinigan 
Falls  and  Grand 'Mere,  not  far  from  its  confluence 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  furnishes  275,000  kw.  of  hydro- 


*  Chief  engineer  the  International  Paper  Company. 

t  Power  and  Mining  Department,  General  Klectric  Company. 

NOTE:   The  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  is  indebted  to  the 
"Electrical  World"  for  the  use  of  these  excellent  cuts. 


electric  power  to  neighboring  industries.  The  clear- 
ness of  its  water  materially  aids  in  the  production  of 
a  "bright  sheet,"  and  steam  boilers  fed  from  the  St. 
Maurice  show  the  sustained  efficiency  that  can  come 
only  from  an  ideal  feed  water. 

The  transportation  facilities  here,  midway  between 
^Montreal  and  Quebec,  are  excellent.  The  St.  Lawrence 
furnishes  a  water  route  for  incoming  pulp  wood  and 
for  finished  paper  to  Great  Lakes  ports,  Atlantic 
Coast  and  European  cities  during  seven  months  of  the 
year.  Fuel-oil  tankers  steam  up  from  the  sea  to  dock 
and  discharge  to  mill  storage  tanks.  The  canal  route 
via  Lake  Champlain  furnishes  a  much-used  outlet  di- 
rectly to  New  York  City.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road with  ample  sidings  keeps  the  local  industries  in 
touch  with  the  whole  continent. 

In  such  a  setting  is  the  newest  mill  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  known  as  the  St.  Maurice 
Lumber  Company  paper  mill.  It  is  the  business  of 
this  plant  to  produce  news  paper  composed  of  about 


Aerial   view   made  for  the    Pulp   &    Paper    Magazine   by   Fairchlld  Aerial   Service,  of  the   pulp  and   paper  mills  of  the 
St.    Maurice    Lumber    Co.    at    Three    Rivers    (subsidiary    of  the    International    Paper  Co.) 
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75  per  cent  mechanical  (iiround-wood)  pulp  and  25 
per  cent  chemical  (sulphite)  pulp,  made  from  logs  that 
average  about  60  iier  cent  spruce  and  40  per  cent 
balsam. 

The  four  165-in.  paper  machines,  to  which  the  whole 
organization  and  structure  are  subservient,  were  put 
in  production  in  the  past  summer  —  the  last  one  in 
August.  They  are  already  making  over  275  tons  of 
"news''  per  day,  and  their  idtimate  capacity,  after  the 
installation  of  the  seventh  grinder  unit  and  the  third 
digester,  will  be  more  than  800  tons  per  day.  The 
present  daily  production  represents  more  than  1,200 
acres  of  paper,  or  a  sheet  121/2  ft.  wide  and  875  miles 
long,  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  over  36  miles  per  hour. 

One  ton  of  "news"  as  now  being  produced  at  this 
mill  (based  on  one  month's  figures)  requires  a  little 
over  a  cord  of  wood,  1,347  kw-hr.  of  h.ydro-electric 
power,  7.21  tons  of  steam  produced  by  3%  barrels  of 
fuel  oil  for  mill  heating,  pulp  cooking,  paper  drying 
and  for  direct-current  electric  power  for  driving  the 
paper  machines;  fifteen  man-hours  of  labor  and  super- 
vision, and  five  and  a  quarter  minutes  for  jjroduction. 

The  logs,  13  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  length,  are  sawed  and 
barked  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  surplus 
over  current  demand  up  to  66,000  cords  can  be  stored 
for  wnnter.  The  four  fuel-oil  tanks  hold  150,000  bar- 
rels, or  more  than  six  months'  supply  of  Mexican  re- 
sidue. Two  tranmission  lines  and  transformer  banks 
can  furnish  24,000  kw.  of  hydro-electric  power.  The 
pump  and  filter  plant  has  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gal. 


of  filtered  wat(!r  per  day.  The  main  boiler  house  can 
turn  out  more  than  6,000  boiler-horsepower  con- 
t  iiuiously. 

The  outstaiuling  feature  of  this  mill  is  the  extent  to 
which  electric  ])ower  is  used,  together  with  the  novelty 
of  many  of  its  specific  applications.  Every  applica- 
tion of  power  is  electric,  and  it  is  the  only  100  per  cent 
electric  paper  mill  in  the  industry. 

Two  60.000-volt,  60-cycle,  three-phase  transmission 
lines  come  from  the  noi-th  to  the  main  transformer 
house  at  the  northern  limits  of  the  mill  yard.  Six 
single-pole,  600  amp.,  110,000-volt  disconnecting  swit- 
ches lead  to  the  two  three-phase,  four-tank,  60,500/ 
72,500-volt  lightning  arresters,  which  are  of  the  elec- 
trolytic outdoor  type.  Six  600-amp.  cylindrical  sus- 
pension outdoor  choke  coils  are  interposed  just  out- 
side the  100,000-v()lt  wall  bushings.  After  going 
through  two  600-amp.,  66,000-volt,  triple-pole,  single- 
throw,  remote-control  oil  circuit  breakers  the  voltage 
is  stepped  down  from  66,000  to  2,300  by  means  of  six 
4,000-kw.  oil-insulated  and  water-cooled  transformers. 

Well  protected  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  trans- 
former house  is  the  four-panel  instrument  board, 
where  the  incoming  power  is  metered  on  the  2,300- 
volt  side  of  the  transformers.  The  instruments  in- 
stalled are  watt-hour  meters,  indicating  and  curve- 
drawing  wattmeters,  indicating  voltmeters  and  am- 
meters, ground  wattmeters,  indicating  voltmeters  and 
ammeters,  ground  detectors  for  the  cable  system  and 
an  indicating  power-factor  meter.    On  these  panels  are 


^■7!  MAURICE  RIVER 


General    layout    of    paper    mill     plant    showing     buildings    and    rail  and  water  shipping  facilities 
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;ils()  niouiiti'd  all  necessary  instruiueiit  |iiiiloetive  de- 
vices. The  entire  equipment  of  tliis  main  transformer 
liouse  was  fiirnislied  l)y  the  Canadian  Westin'rliduse 
Company  with  tlie  exception  of  the  transformers  whieli 
were  hnilt  liy  the  West  iiii;'li<vusi'  Klcetrie  iJi:  .Maiiiifae- 
turin^r  Company. 

A  timiii'l  ].")0  ft.  l<iii>;'  takes  2,30()-\(ilt  power  from 
the  main  transformer  house  to  the  switch  house  along- 
side the  wood  grinder  room,  where  there  is  a  con- 
nected load  of  15.100  hp..  with  another  2.4()0-hp.,  unit 
on  order.  Tlie  condtu-tors  through  the  tunnel  are  eiuht 
three-conductor,   l.OOO.OOO-circ.  mil..  -J.iiOO-volt  cables. 

Secondary  Transformer  House  for  Mill  Supply 

There  is  a  secondary  transformer  house  located  con- 
veniently for  general  distribution  to  the  mill  and  con- 
nected to  the  main  transfoi-mer  house,  960  ft.  away 
by  two  sets  of  twelve  4-in.  ducts  with  manholes  about 


II,  780  kw.  todri\fe4,  ~  /64  'machines  at 
1,SCC,0C0B.TU.    eOO'/min 
I     Oenerafcrs 

n 


wafer 

l30° 
,0,V2,000BT.U. 


How  the  heat  is  distributed  in  the  steam  cycle  used  in  the  mill 

150  ft.  apart.  Twelve  duets  each  contain  a  three- 
conductor,  600.000-circ.mil.  2.800-volt  calile;  five  ducts 
each  contain  a  three-conductor.  300, 000-cire.mil.  600- 
volt  cable,  and  another  contains  a  two-conductor.  Xo. 
2/0  cable  for  125-volt  direct-current  switch  control. 

The  secondary  transformer  hoTise  steps  the  2.300- 
volt  circuit  down  to  550  volts  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  mill  and  yards.  There  are  mounted 
here  twenty-four  1.200-amp,.  single-pole,  single-tlirow. 
2,200-volt  disconnecting  switches,  twelve  4.000-amp. 
similar  switches  and  two  2,000-amp.  automatic  so- 
lenoid-operated oil  circuit  breakers.  The  transfor- 
mers are  four  in  number,  rated  at  2,000  kw.  and  2.200 
600  volts,  and  are  single  phase,  oil-insulated  and  water- 
cooled.  The  fourth  transformer  can  be  phased  in 
with  any  other  two.  There  is  a  10-kw.,  550-110  220- 
volt  lighting  transformer  installed  here,  as  well  as  a 
battery-charging  set  and  a  storage  battery  for  switch 
operation. 

Protection  is  provided  by  twenty-eight  600.  400  and 
300  amp.,  triple-pole,  single-throw,  oil  circuit  breakers, 
verv  neatlv  and  convenientlv  connected  and  mounted. 


Synchronous   Motors   Grind   the   Wood 

No.  ].  Main  switchboard  in  ground  wood  mill  controls  six 
synchronous   motors  aggregrating  14,400   h.p. 

No.  2.  Hydraulic  rams  force  the  logs  against  the  synchro- 
nous motor-driven  grinder.  At  right  is  automatic  motor  load 
regulator   which   is  actuated   by   hydraulic   pressure. 

No.  3.  Six  of  the  seven  2,200-volt.  2,400-h.p,  s.\nchronou.^ 
motors  which   drive   pulp  grinders. 

No.  4.  Every  three  hours  a  stone-burring  lathe  is  aiitomn- 
tically  brought  into  operation  without  stopping  production. 
The  toothed  wheel  in  the  magazine  feeding  pulp  grinders  re- 
gisters the  cords  of  wood  fed  to  machine. 
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Eighteen  switchboard  panels  carry  curve  drawing  and 
indicating  instninicnts  for  metering  the  power  to 
various  mill  (livisions. 

Four  princii)al  lines  of  ducts  radiate  from  this  sec- 
ondary transformer  house  and  branch  off  as  required 
to  serve  the  widespread  areas  of  motor  applications. 
The  aggregate  length  of  4-in.  ducts,  including  spares, 
installed  is  15  miles,  with  access  through  aliout  thirty- 
five  manholes. 

The  connected  three-phase,  sixty-cycle  induction 
motor  load  totals  34,000  hp.  in  about  400  motors,  prac- 
tically all  controlled  hy  oil  switches  and  compensators 
or  drum  controllers  so  installed  that  the  motor  and  its 
connected  load  is  in  sight  from  the  control  point.  An 
important  detail  here  is  that  all  fuses  are  eliminated. 

Three  electric-steam  generators  are  being  erected  in 
a  separate  boiler  house  close  to  the  2,300-volt  grinder- 
room  switch  house.  These  boilers  will  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  1,200  boiler-horsepower  and  can  take 
12.000  kw.  They  will  have  two  functions.  They  will 
make  available  to  the  mill  in  the  form  of  steam,  at 
no  extra  cost  other  than  overhead,  the  '"below-peak" 
energy  that  would  otherwise  be  paid  for  and  not  used. 
This  procedure,  of  course,  reduces  the  fuel  consump- 
tion at  the  main  boiler  house  to  that  extent.  On  Sun- 
days, or  at  any  other  time  of  light  steam  demand,  the 
1,200  boiler-horsepower  of  the  electric-steam  generators 
will  make  it  possible  to  shut  down  all  the  oil-fired 
boilers. 

A  log  boom  anchored  to  piers  off  shore  harbors  the 
logs  floated  down  from  the  logging  camps,  and  from 
this  inclosure  they  are  hauled  sidewise  in  close  forma- 
tion on  a  multiple  chain  conveyor  or  "jack  ladder"  to 
the  saws,  which  can  be  elevated  out  of  the  way  of  ice 
during  the  winter.  At  the  head  of  the  jack  ladder 
they  are  transferred  to  another  multiple-chain  con- 
veyor, which  is  equipi)ed  with  jaws  that  hold  securely 
the  individual  logs  and  carry  them  past  the  three 
"slasher""  saws  that  cut  them  into  4-ft.  lengths. 

As  the  4-ft.  logs,  end  to  end.  leave  the  saws,  they 
fall  onto  a  conveyor  which  takes  them  endwise  to  the 
barking  drums,  of  which  there  are  three.  These  are 
huge  tumbling  barrels  having  straight-channel  iron 
staves  with  2-in.  openings  between.  The  drums  are 
mounted  horizontally.  Both  ends  are  open,  and  the 
logs  are  continually  fed  into  one  end  and  are  conti- 
nually falling  over  the  stationary  dam  across  the  other 
end.  The  drum  is  isolated .  and  at  the  same  time  a 
spray  of  water  is  played  on  the  logs.  The  bark  is 
rubbed,  beaten  and  washed  from  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  logs  in  this  process,  and  those  imperfectly  barked 
are  retui'ned  by  a  conveyor  to  the  same  drums. 

A  ma.ximum  of  16.000  logs,  together  measuring  more 
than  50  miles  in  length,  has  been  drawn  from  the  river, 

Grinding    Wood   and    Cleaning    Pulp 

Nil.  .'i.  One  of  two  220-fl.  conveyors  above  charging  floor  in 
;;inunil   wood   mill   for  distributing  logs   to   service   piles. 

.Vo  6  From  tlie  200  service  piles  the  logs  are  placed  in  the 
magazine  grinders  from  the  charging  floor  in  the  ground  wood 
mill. 

No.  7.  In  the  screen  room  there  are  four  Sherbrooke  revolv- 
ing screen  knotters  in  the  rear  of  four  rifflers  each  having 
eleven   submerged   dams  for   extracting  sand. 

No    8     Six   motors   of   15   h.p.   each   drive   the   deckers.     Con- 
trollers, meters  and  switches  are  in  the  background. 
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Chip   Screens   Grade   the   Chips   and    Return    Oversize   Chips 
to    the    Chippers 


Logs    Received    by    Rail   are    Handled    by    a    Stacker   and 
Conveyor    System 


sawed,  harked  and  delivered  to  the  yard  ei)ii\  I'Voi^ 
in  a  day  by  this  wood-preparinjr  ])lant.  The  barked 
logs  are  then  taken  in  charge  by  the  yard  system  of 
cable  conveyors,  which  convey  them  to  the  three  piles, 
stack,  reclaim  and  deliver  them  to  the  sulphite  and 
ground-wood  departments.  The.se  cables  aggregate 
3.000  ft.  in  length  in  ten  outdoor  units. 

The  motor  controllers  and  protective  devices  are 
concentrated  in  a  special  control  house  from  which  all 
the  conveyor  drives  can  be  seen.  The  control  units 
and  instruments  are  thus  protected  from  vibrations 
and  shocks  that  they  would  be  subject  to  if  mounted 
on  the  conveyor  structure. 

The  barking  drums  listed  in  Table  I  and  all  the 
yard  conveyor  motors  in  Table  11  are,  it  will  be  noted, 
of  the  wound-rotor  type  on  account  of  the  very  heavy 
starting  duty  with  which  they  are  at  times  confronted. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  yard  conveyors,  which 
may  have  to  start  with  a  full  load  of  logs  or  when 
impeded  with  .snow  and  ice.  Drum  controllers  are 
used  in  the  secondary  windings  with  overload  oil 
switches  in  the  primary  windings,  thus  avoiding  the 
use  of  fuses. 


TAHL1-;  1  --  i';iJ-;rTiiii  •  .motcjii  iiki\'i-:s  in  wodiJ- 

I'HEPARIXC    I'l^.A.NT 

( Total  connetlod  loud,  663  h.p..  550   volts,  alu-riialiiis  cuirt-nt.) 
Los   haul,   three   saws  and   knife   barker: 

Belts;   one  100-h.p..  690-i-.p.m.,  sqiiirrel-cage.  C.  \V.* 

Conveyor,   s;iws   lo   barker: 

Gears:    one   ^a-h.p..   860-r.p.ni..   wound    rotor  C.  W. 

Three   barkinsf  drums: 

Belts  and  gears;   three  15U-h.p..  69fl-r.i).ni..  wound  rotor  ('.  W. 
Conveyor,   return   logs   to   barkers: 

Gears:    one  10-h.p.,   860-r.p.m.,  squirrel -caKe.  C.  \V. 

Conveyor,   wide   for   bark: 

Gears;    one    25-h.p.,    860-r.p.ni.,    squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Conveyor.   logs  to  yard  conveyor: 

Gears;    one  10-h.p.,  860-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Conveyor,  from  knife  barker  to  yard  conveyor: 

Gears;    one   25-h.p..   S60-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Conveyor,    bark   and    sawdust    to    boiler    house: 

Gears:    one   15-h.p..    S60-r.i).ni..    s<iuirrel-iage.  C.  W. 

Saw    sharpener: 

Gears;    one  3-h.p..    1.800-r.p.m  .   squirrel-cage.  Cr.  Wh.f^ 

*  C,  W.  indicates  Canadian  Wesiinghouse.  ^  Cr.  Wh.  indicates 
Crocker- Wheeler. 


In    the    Sulphite    Screen    Room    are    Five    Inclined    Screen    Pulp   As   a    Reserve   in   the   Sulphite   Screen   Room   are    Four    Motor- 
Thickeners   and    Tvuo    Washers  Driven    Jones-Jordan    Engines 
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TABLE    II— KLECTliU'   .\IOTt)K    1)KI\  I.S    ti.N    VAKD 
CO.W'KYOKS 


(Total  connected  load.   SfiO  h.p.;    a'.O  volts,  alteriiatins  c 
■W'ood-pieparing:  plant  to  storage  .system: 

Gears;    one   35-h.p..   StiO-r.p  m..   wound   mtir. 
To  south  pile: 

Gears:   one  25-h.p..   bfiu-r.p.ni. 
To   middle   pile; 

Gears:    one  25-h.p..  Stid-r.p.m. 
To    north    pile: 

Gear.s;    one  50-h.p..   S60-r.p.m 
Along  north  pile: 

Geai-s;    three    35-h.p..    8li0-r.p.ni..    woiuul    roinr 
Three  .stackers: 

Gears;   three  50-h.i).,  S60-i-.pni..  wouml  nilor. 
Portable  conveyor; 

Gears;    one  15-h.p.,  86)-r.p.ni.,  wound   rutoi-. 
From  storage  system  to  chipper  building: 

Gears;    one   25-h.p..  860-r.p.m.,  wound   rotor. 
Froin  storage  system  to  grinding  floor: 

Gears;    one  50-h.p..  860-r.p.ni.,   wnund   rotor. 

*  Canadian    Westinghouse. 


wound  I'uti  r. 
wound  rotor, 
wound    rotor. 


Pump  and  Filter  Plant  for  Water  Supply 

For  supplying  tlu'  cnoriiioiis  amouiit  "f  watci'  iicL't-s- 
sary  for  paper  product  ion  a  pump  and  filter  plant  is 
installed  at  the  river  hank.  The  pump  pit  contains 
ten  pumps  with  a  comliined  capacity  of  53.80  )  oal. 
per  minute,  or  enouji'li  to  suiiply  a  city  of  700.000  jiop- 
ulation.  The  raw  water  and  fire  pumps  are  below  the 
low-water  level  of  the  river.  Tiie  protective  devices, 
meter.s  and  control  elements  arc  installed  on  a  gallery 
overlooking  the  pit,  and  they  are  thus  above  any 
danger  of  flooding.  Power  is  supplietl  from  the  sec- 
ondary transformer  house,  about  150  ft.  away,  through 
three  three-conductor.  300,000-circ.mil.  600-volt  cables 
and  two  three-conductor,  200, 000-circ.mil  cables.  The 
twenty  sand-filtei-  beds  occupy  an  extension,  40  ft.  x 
180  ft.,  and  they  can  filtci-  20,000,000  gal.  of  river 
water  a  day. 

The  service  rentlercd  iiy  this  pumping  plant  is  vital, 
and  the  pump-pit  environment  is  so  exacting  from 
the  electrical  staiulpoint  that  this  equipment  received 
the  most  critical  attention  in  its  selection  and  instal- 
lation. 
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In   the    Main    Boiler    House    are    Eight    500- Boiler- Horsepower 
Oil-Fired    Boilers 

The  two  electric  fire  pumps  are  supplemented  by  a 
steam  fire  pump  designed  for  1,500  g.p.m.  against  a 
head  of  280  ft.  Wherever  it  is  possible  the  pumps  are 
so  designed  and  connected  that  they  can  pump  to  the 
fire  mains.  Cross-connection  with  the  city  provides 
for  mutual  protection.  The  whole  rotating  weight  in 
the  vertical  pumps  is  carried  on  suspension  bearings 
at  the  tops  of  the  motors.  These  bearings  have  never 
required  adjustment. 

The  main  boiler  house  lies  along  the  railroad  siding 
between  the  machine  room  and  the  fuel  tanks  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  yard.  A  battery  of  eight 
500-hp.  B.  &.  W.  water-tube  oil-fired  l)oilers  extends  in 
a  .single  row  down  the  center  with  a  clear  clean  space 
all  around  them.  An  inclosure  at  the  north  end  (wn- 
tains  the  active  electric  and  the  stand-by  steam  boiler- 
feed  pumps,  the  fuel-oil  pumps  and  the  steam-turbine- 
driven  180-kw.,  550-volt  alternating-current  emergency 
generator  which  is  used  for  lights  and  machine  shops 
should  the  hydro-electric  power  be  interrupted. 

About  30,000  gal.  of  fuel  oil  are  being  used  per  day 
to  generate  about  5,800  boiler-horsepower  from  seven 
boilers  at  1.66  load  factor.  The  normal  boiler  pressure 
is  125  lb.,  95  deg.  P.  superheat,  and  the  evaporation 
rate  is  14  lb.  actual,  151/0  lb.  equivalent.  The  draft  is 
0.1  in.  of  water,  CO^  content  of  flue  gases  13  per  cent, 
and  temperature  of  the  flue  gases  550  deg.  F.  The 
output  of  two  boilers  is  required  for  heating  the  mill 
in  winter.  The  feed  water  is  admitted  at  205  deg.  F. 
from  the  dryers  without  heating  and  is  made  up  from 
soft  filtered  river  water. 

(To  lie  continued) 


Motor-Driven    Centrifugal    Pumps    are    Rectuired    for    Handling 
White    Water    and    Stock 


HARLAND  COMPANY  MOVES 

The  Harland  Engineering  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited 
liavc  removed  their  office  to  much  more  commodious 
premi.ses  at  291.  :\Ioiintain  St.,  i\Iontreal,  P.Q.  to  which 
address  all  communications  from  now  on  should  be 
addressed.     Telephone  is  now  Uptown  3007. 


Mav  :ini.,  1923 
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Application  of  Steam  Traps  to  Paper  Machine  Dryers 


IJy  1;.   1).  (iOPF,  Armstrong-  Machine   Works, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


To  insure  the  l)est  of  satisfaction,  a  steam  trap  in- 
stalled on  paper  machine  dryers  should  be  protected 
by  an  efficient  separator  which  will  not  only  deliver 
dry  steam  to  the  paper  machine  but  will  remove  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  oil  and  sediment  usually  car- 
ried by  exhaust  steam.  Although  the  type  of  trap 
described  here  has  the  ability  to  handle  quantities  of 
oil,  grease  and  sediment  which  would  prove  fatal  to 
other  types  of  traps,  yet  it  has  certain  limitations, 
and  for  this  reason  the  installation  of  an  efficient 
separator  is  always  recommended. 

To  meet  a  demand  for  an  economical  and  efficient 
drainage  system  for  paper  machine  dryers,  where  the 
temperatures  carried  on  the  machine  may  be  easily 
and  accurately  controlled,  where  maximum  efficiency 
is  desired,  an  installation  is  suggested  using  steam 
traps  in  connection  with  a  vacuum  pump  as  shown  on 
the  diagram.     The  operation  of  this  is  as  follows : 

The  illustration  shows  merely  a  diagramatic  sketch 
of  sixteen  dryers  ou  a  paper  machine.  The  miethod  of 
draining  paper  machine  dryers  may  be  applied  to  any 
paper  machine  regardless  of  the  number  of  dryers. 

The  piping  arrangement  is  so  planned  that  the  ma- 
chine may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  sections  and 
different  temperatures  carried  on  each  section.  Three 
or  four  dryers  on  the  wet  end  of  the  machine  are  con- 
nected to  be  used  as  condensers,  the  main  steam  header 
is  divided  at  the  dry  end  of  the  machine  by  a  valve 
(F)  that  high  pressure  steam  may  be  carried  on  a  pre- 
determined number  of  dryers.  All  dryers  are  drained 
with  traps,  and  all  but  those  used  as  condensers  dis- 
charge into  the  main  drip  header  (D).  All  dryers, 
with  the  exception  of  those  used  as  condensers,  are 
supplied   through   the    main   steam    header    (B),   this 


being  divided  at  the  dry  end  as  mentioned  al)ove  so 
that  a  higher  pressure  may  be  carried  on  the  dry  end 
section  of  the  supply  header  (C),  than  is  carried  on  the 
balance  of  the  header. 

The  supph'  to  the  dryers,  which  operate  as  con- 
densers, is  so  arranged  that  steam  may  be  supplied 
from  the  main  supply  header  or  three  dryers  may  draw 
the  steam  from  the  main  drip  header.  The  discharge 
of  the  traps  draining  these  dryers  goes  to  the  pump 
header  (E)  which  is  drained  by  the  vacuum  pump  and 
on  which  any  desired  vacuum  may  be  maintained.  The 
main  drip  header  is  drained  by  a  large  trap  wliich  dis- 
charges into  the  pump  header. 

In  operation  we  will  assume  that  three  temperatures 
are  desired  on  the  machine,  the  high  temperature  being 
maintained  by  the  use  of  live  steam  at  say  5  lbs.  pres- 
sure, and  that  exhaust  steam  at  2  lbs.  pressure  is 
being  used  in  the  center  section  of  the  dryers.  As 
before  stated,  the  traps  draining  all  of  the  dryers,  ex- 
cepting those  acting  as  condensers,  discharge  into  the 
main  drip  header.  The  condenser  dryers  draw  flash 
or  vapor  from  the  main  drip  header,  this  vapor  being 
the  result  of  water  at  2  and  5  lbs.  pressure  being  dis- 
charged by  the  traps  draining  the  center  and  dry  end 
section  of  dryers.  In  drawing  steam  from  the  main 
drip  header  the  condenser  dryers  create  a  vacuum  on 
the  main  drip  header  of,  we  will  say,  4  inches.  This 
is  possible  as  we  will  maintain  a  vacuum  on  the  pump 
header  by  means  of  the  vacuum  pump  of  from  6  to  8 
inches  or  higher  than  the  vacuum  maintained  on  the 
main  drip  header.  The  condenser  drj-ers  which  are 
creating  a  vacuum  of  4  inch  discharge  into  the  pump 
header  on  which  thei'e  is  a  higher  vacuum. 

It  will  be  apparent  then,  that  a  vacuum  is  main- 
tained on  all  drip  headers  into  which  the  traps  drain- 
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ing  the  paper  machine  dryers  discharge.  Because  of 
this,  it  is  possible  to  operate  the  machine  at  very  h)w 
pressure,  this,  of  course,  depending  on  the  drying  ca- 
pacity. With  the  an-angement  of  the  supply  piping 
to  the  dryers  ojierating  as  condensers,  it  is  possible 
to  operate"  with  one  or  two  or  all  of  them  as  conden- 
sers as  may  be  desired.  The  installation  of  a  reducing 
valve  is  suggested  which  will  take  steam  from  the  main 
steam  lieader  and  supply  it  to  the  main  drip  header, 
this  valve  to  function  when  the  vacuum  in  the  main 
drip  header  runs  above  a  predetermined  point.  In 
this  manner  it  is  possible  to  use  three  or  more  dryers 
as  condensers  and  assure  their  operation  at  any  de- 
sired temperature.  By  drawing  vapor  from  the  main 
drip  header  to  the  condenser  dryers,  we  utilize  the 
heat  which  otherwise  must  be  reduced  with  cold  water 
in  order  that  the  vacuum  pump  will  function. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  cari-y  two  or  three  different 
temperatures  on  a  machine,  the  advantages  of  this 
system  are  quite  apparent.  There  are  other  advantages 
such  as  the  utilization  of  all  of  the  heat  of  the  steam, 
eliminating  the  use  of  cooling  water  at  the  vacuum 
pump,  the  insurance  of  each  dryer  operating  at 
maximum  efficiency  because  of  its  being  really  handled 
as  a  separator  unit  and  there  is  a  simplicity  of  circula- 
tion which  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  steam 
heating  system  where  there  is  a  trap  on  each  indivi- 
dual radiator  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful systems. 

There  are  other  advantages.  Providing  the  machine 
has  sufficient  drying  capacity,  it  is  possible  to  operate 
at  a  very  low  steam  pressure  because  of  the  vacuum 
maintained  on  the  drip  and  drain  headers.  This  va- 
cuum is  not  maintained  by  pumps,  but  by  the  con- 
densing action  of  the  wet  end  dryers  which  auto- 
matically reduce  the  temperature  of  these  dryers  lower 
than  that  carried  on  the  balance  of  the  machine, 
giving  the  desired  advantage  of  starting  the  paper 
over  cool  dryers  and  bringing  it  up  to  drying  tem- 
perature gradually.  With  this  installation  it  i.s  pos- 
sible to  make  adjustments  quickly  and  varv  the  tem- 
peratures as  may  be  desired  to  suit  the  stock  being 
dried,  also  adjustments  can  be  quickly  made  to  carry 
one  temperature  on  the  machine  or  different  tem- 
peratures on  the  different  sections.  The  complete  sys- 
tem is  so  arranged  that  equally  good  results  may  be 
obtained  when  drying  different  grades  of  paper,  in 
other  words  it  will  give  high  efficiencj'  under  variable 
conditions. 

The  Armstrong  Trap,  used  to  illustrate  this  applica- 
tion, is  particularly  suited  to  this  service  because  the 
trap  will  not  become  air-bound,  but  instead  will  pass 
air  on  through  to  the  discharge  header  without  a  waste 
of  steam.  It  is  also  very  efficient  in  the  drainage  of 
a  ]iaper  machine  dryer  by  syphon  pipes  as  steam  must 
continually  flow  to  the  trap  in  order  that  it  remain 
closed,  the  moment  water  seals  the  syphon  pipe  pre- 
venting this  flow  of  steam,  the  steam  in  the  bucket  of 
the  trap  will  condense  and  the  bucket  will  sink  open- 
ing the  valve,  when  the  discharge  takes  place.  By  the 
use  of  a  trap  on  each  dryer  any  difficulties  due  to  the 
short  circuiting  of  the  flow  of  steam  through  any  sec- 
tion of  the  dryers  are  eliminated.  Each  dryer  oper- 
ates as  an  individual  unit  entirely  independent  of  any 
other  dryer  in  the  machine. 

The  recent  development  of  a  thermic  unit  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  traps  of  this  type  is  another 
valuable    improvement.     This   unit    when   applied    for 


draining  paper  machine  dryers  holds  the  trap  open  so 
long  as  it  is  cold,  but  immediately  releases  the  trap 
when  it  is  up  to  operating  temperature.  By  use  of 
this  unit  the  machine  heats  up  very  rapidly  when  the 
steam  is  first  turned  on,  all  of  the  traps  blowing 
straight  through  and  cold  air  and  water  are  dis- 
charged without  intereference.  Hut  when  steam  comes 
to  the  trap  it  immediately  starts  to  function  as  a  trap, 
preventing  any  discharge  of  steam,  the  same  as  though 
the  trap  were  not  equipped  with  a  thermic  unit. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
VISCOSITY  OF  LUBRICATING  OILS 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  P.  Nicolardot  and  Geo. 

Beaume,  as  the  result  of  carefid  investigations,  are  as 

follows :  — 

1.  Barbey's  viscosimeter.  which  is  the  one  in  general 
use  in  France,  yields  very  satisfactory  results,  es- 
peciallj-  at  ordinary  temperatures,  except  for  very 
viscous  oils,  in  which  case  the  error  may  be  as 
high  as  8-10^  c.  or  for  oils  ivith  very  low  viscosity 
when  the  temperature  is  sensibly  different  from 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

If   F  ■==   the   Barbey   degrees   of   an   oil,   d    ^   itt 
densitv,  and  n  —  its  absolute  viscosity,  then 

48.5d 


F 

2.  Engler's  viscosimeter,  which  is  official  in  Germany, 
.vields  much  less  accurate  results.  The  error  may 
even  be  over  20%,  and  it  can  still  be  as  great  as 
10%,  even  when  applying  Ubbelohde's  correction 
according  to  the  equation 

n  =  O.Old  (7.32E  —  6.,32/E) 
Where  E  ==  Engler  degrees      If  E  is  very  lar^e 
(over  15)  this  expression  practicall.y  becomes 
n  =  0.0732dE 

2.  The  relation  between  Barbey  and  Engler  degrees  is 
as  follows : 

4.850  6.32 

7.32E 

F  E 

or  if  E  is  large  (over  15) 

663 
=.E 

F 

4.  The  method  recently  brought  forward  bv  Dubrisay 
is  unreliable  on  account  of  the  error  due  to  the 
surface  tension  and  the  density  of  the  oil 

5  The  "rise  method"  recently  perfected  by  Baume 
and  Masson  is  useful  for  measuring  very  high  ris- 
cosities,  especially  at  temperatures  below  0°C. 

6.  The  "ball  method"  has  given  satisfactory  results 
with  the  apparatus  devised  by  Aubert  and  de 
Laroche. 

'/.  The  very  simple  contrivance  recently  ftudied  by 
Baume  and  Erckmann  can  render  valuable  services 
for  liquids  having  very  high  viscosities. 

The  authors  hope  to  undertake  a  similar  study  on  th« 
Redwood  and  Saybolt  viscosimeters  in  the  near  future. 
(Translated  for  Pulp  &  Paper  bv  A.  P.  Couture  iyom. 
Chimie  &  Industrie,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Aug.  1918.) 


WHO  WANTS    EM? 

You  can  buy  parts  after  thr  accident,  but- 

The   eyes    won't   see. 

The  fingers  won't  feel. 

The  legs  won't  run. 
Be  careful  of  those  you  have. 
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NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS    CONVENTION 

The  Aincrii-an  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
and  the  Associated  Press  licld  their  annual  meetings  at 
thr  Wahlort'-Astoria  Hotel  hist  week.  Distiii^'uislied 
iriiests,  aiiKmfr  theni  Presich'nt  Ilardiiij:,  Senator  (ieor^re 
AV.  Pepjier,  Srnator  W.  K.  Horali  and  Poslniaster- 
(ienei-al   Harry  S.  New.  achlresscd  the  ^^atherinjrs. 

The  pul)lishers'  eonvention  was  opened  l>y  I'aul  Pat 
tei-son,  pulilisliei-  of  tlie  Raltiinor(>  Snn.  witli  an  address 
as  presi(hMit  of  the  association.  ;\Ir.  Patterson  rcpoiMed 
that  tite  i)ul)iishers  had  met  sneecsst'ully  a  difficull 
newsprint  situation  last  .summer  and  that  conditions  are 
mucli  improved.  Last  summer's  shortajre  wa.s  caused, 
ho  said.  l)y  tlie  grreatly  inerea.sed  consumption  of  news- 
print wliii'h  entailed  a  sharp  advance  in  prices.  A  cam- 
pai<rn  conducted  l>.^•  the  association's  conservation  com- 
mittee was  effective  in  restrictinjr  tlie  amount  of  news- 
print used  by  publishers  and  resulted  in  a  price  decimc 
to  normal  levels. 

A  resolution  was  adopleti  deelariiijr  as  the  sense  of  the 
meinbersliip  that  the  term  "standanl  newsprint  paper" 
as  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  the  Federal  tariff  act  of 
19"22  "can  be  defined  as  newsprint  paper  used  in  tl!e 
manufacture  of  standard  newspapers."  The  resolution 
directed  tlie  committee  on  Federal  laws  "to  urfre  upon 
the  Federal  Treasur.\'  Department  and  collectors  and 
api)raisers  at  several  ports  the  adoption  of  tliis  defi- 
nition in  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff  laws."' 

Alluding  to  llie  campaign  of  the  committee  on  Fede- 
ral laws  against  the  imposition  of  a  dut.v  on  sulphite 
l>ulp,  Jlr.  Patterson  a.sserted  that  able  support  was  ob- 
tained from  the  sub-committees  organized  in  eadh  state, 
and  the  proposed  tariff  was  prevented. 

A  particularly  active  .vear  bv  tlie  association's  traffic 
committee  was  indicated  in  Mr.  Patterson's  report 
"Traffic  conditions  on  Vae  railroads."  he  said,  "became 
acute  in  the  fall.  Maii.v  iiiannfacturers  were  reporting 
shortage  of  cars.  In  eeriain  sections  embargoes  on  cer- 
tain clas.ses  of  freiglit  were  established.  The  traffic 
committee  has  dealt  most  effectivel.v  with  botii  .situ- 
ations. It  has  kept  in  active  touch  with  the  various 
mills,  and  liv  keejiing  il'.ie  railroads  constantl.v  and  fully 
informed  as  to  the  jiressing  needs  of  ade(piate  car 
suppl.v  lias  managed  to  relieve  all  jiressiiig  cases  of  car 
shortage.  The  traffic  committee  also  was  ver.v  active 
in  relieving  newsprint  shipments  from  various  embar- 
goes and  restrictions.'' 

All  of  one  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  labor 
jn-oblems,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  question  to 
what  extent  the  association  should  commit  itself  to  the 
jieeuniar.v  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  training  of 
printers  to  counteract  the  admitted  shortage  in  that 
craft.  A  resolution  jilaced  the  convention  on  record  as 
favoring  the  support  and  development  of  regional 
schools  of  this  sort.  The  resolution  provided  that  such 
schools  be  supported  primarilv  b.v  the  newspapei-s  "in 
such  designated  territories  bv  plans  of  assessment  to 
le  devised  b.v  the   newspapers  within  .such   regions." 

The  principle  of  the  sympathetic  strike  in  labor  dis- 
putes, insofar  as  it  affects  relations  between  newspapers 
publishers  and  printing  unions,  was  eondeinned  and 
rejected  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  convention.  The  association  re-affirmed  its  stand 
with  regard  to  arbitration  with  the  International  T.v- 
pographical  Union,  voting  to  refuse  to  renew  arbitra- 
tion contracts  unless  the  union  will  agree  to  arbitrate 
all  matters  concerned  in  contracts  with  the  publishers. 


1  his  is  liie  same  jiosilion  [hv  imhlishers  have  taken  for 
the  la.st  two  years.  The  union  has  been  willing  to 
arbitrate  questions  of  scale  and  wage  conditions,  but 
lia.s  refn.sed  to  arbitrate  questions  affecling  union  rules 
as  embodied  in  its  international  law. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuin" 
.vear:  President,  Paul  Patterson.  Baltimore  Sun-  Vice- 
President,  S.  E.  Thomason,  (tiicajro  Tribiiui  ■  Secretary, 
.lohn  Stewart  Brvaii,  Hidimond  Nnrs-Lrmlrr  ■  Treii- 
Mirer.  Howard  Davis  .Vcw  York  Trihinir. 

Frank  P..  Xoyes  of  the  Wa.shington  Slur  was  chosen 
to  the  presidency  of  I  he  As.sociated  Press  for  another 
term. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  SCIEXCE.  A  Plain  Story  Sim- 
ply Told.  Fourth  Volume,  Edited  by  Professor 
■T.  Arthur  Thomson.  Hegins  Professor'of  Xatural 
History  in  tlie  University  of  Aberdeen.  Publishers, 
G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New  York  and  London 
Price,  $3.75. 

This  work  gives  the  intelligent  student-citizen  other- 
wise called  "The  man  in  the  street"  a  bunch  of  intel- 
lectural  keys  by  which  to  open  doors  which  have  been 
shut  to  him,  partly  becau.se  he  got  no  glimpse  of  the 
treasures  behind  the  doors,  and  partlv  because  the 
portals  were  made  forbidding  by  the  unnecessarj^  dis- 
play of  technicalities. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  expert  can  object  to 
and  yet  the  text  is  so  simple  and  clear  that  the  general 
reader,  who  has  no  time  for  special  studv,  can  under- 
stand  it. 

_  The  name  of  tlie  editor  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work 
IS  accurate  and  fascinating.  The  reader's  sense  of 
wonder  is  appealed  to  successfully  on  every  page. 

The  hope  is  that  the  four  volumes  (containing  800 
heautiful  as  well  as  useful  illu.strations  and  a  ]ar<re 
number  of  colored  plates)  will  be  given  a  jilace  of  honor 
and  daily  use  m  thou.sands  of  families  and  in  all  public 
libraries. 

What  si)lcn,lid  materml,  skilfullv  arranged  for  the 
growing  minds.  Here  we  have  a  bird's  eve  view  of  the 
whole  amazing  story  of  science  and  its  accomplishments. 

The  final  chapter,  "Science  And  Modern  Thought  " 
b.v  Professor  Thomson,  is  a  si)lendid.  brilliant  sum- 
ming up  and  in  the  latter  paragraphs  he  wiselv  points 
out  that  all  the  sciences,  including  mathematics^  sprang 
trom  concrete  experience  of  jiractical  problems  and 
mast  theoretical  investigations  have  made  the  bi"<rest 
differences  in  man's  every-dax"  life  of  todav  Wirdess 
telegrapli.\-,  the  telephone,  aeroplanes,  radium,  antisep- 
tics, antitoxins,  spectrum  analv.sis  and  X-ravs  were 
all  discovered  in  the  course  of  abstractlv  scientific 
researches.  "If"  he  adds  "the  utilitarian 'criterion  is 
pressed  in  a  short-sighted  way,  that,  as  to  resnlts,  de- 
teats  itselt.  The  old  discouragement  expressed  in  the 
saying  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  increa.se  of  sorrow 
lias  been  replaced  by  a  more  robust  confidence  in  what 
science  may  achieve  in  the  control  of  life.  The  modern 
outlook  is  expressed  in  Herbert  Spencer's  pithv  sen- 
tence: ■Science  i.s  for  Life  not  Life  for  Science ',"  or  in 
Lomtes  well  known  saying:  'Knowledge  is  Foresight 
and  Foresight  is  Power'." 

Order  from  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale  Que. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  ENDS  WELL 
Export  of  Pulp  &  Paper  greatly  increased 

The  rcjjular  report  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  aud 
Paper  Assoeiation  gives  details  of  the  exports  of  pulp 
and  paper  for  the  month  of  March.  The  total  value 
of  these  exports  last  month  amounted  to  $13,1)52,246 
whicli  was  an  increase  of  $3,!)68,.j6S  or  nearly  40  per 
cent  over  the  previous  month  and  also  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  figures  for  iMarch,  1922. 

Details  for  .March   1!)23  and   1922  are  as  follows:— 
MAKCn,  1922  MAKCll  1923 

Cwts.  Value  Cwts.  Value 

Paper 

Xewspnnl         1,9U3,913  !)!6,793,128  2,268,998  $8,609,766 
Book  Paper  86  1,114         5,826  37,767 

Other  Paper 
&  Mfr.  663,656  896,486 


7,457, 

898 

9,544,019 

Pulp 

Sulphate 

288,306 

902,254 

305,229 

994,428 

Sulphate    bl. 

196,846 

920,790 

344.818 

1,522.479 

Sulphite  un- 

bleached 

299,767 

828,453 

442,309 

1.168,226 

Mechanical 

390,506 

562,937 

410,682 

723,094 

1.175.425  $3,214,434     1,503,038,     $4,408,227 

Newsprint  exports  in  iMarch  broke  all  previous 
records  when  they  reached  113,450  tons,  crossing  over 
the  100,000  tons  line  for  the  first  time;  the  previous 
high  figure  having  been  reached  in  March  1922  with 
95,196  tons.  Exports  of  chemical  pulp  also  made  a 
new  high  figure  with  54,618  tons  exported  compared 
with  a  previous  high  record  of  53,670  tons  in  June 
1920.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  ])ulp  and  paper 
was  the  highest  recorded  since  December  1920. 

The  distribution  of  the  March  exports  was  as 
under: — 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

IT.  S.  A.  $8,720,924      $4,175,288      $12,896,212 

United     Kinirdom         202.803  55,505  258.30S 

All  other  620.292  117.434  797.726 


9,544.019         4,408,227         13,9.52,246 
Our  exports  of  pulpwood  amounted  to  113,493  cords 
valued  at  .$983,436. 

The  Canadian  fi.scal  year  ends  on  March  31st,  and 
we  can  therefore  make  a  comparison  between  the  year 
just  closed  and  the  previous  year  1921-22.  Consider- 
able increases  in  exports  were  shown,  both  in  values 
and  fpiantities,  over  the  iireeeding  year,  demonstrat- 
ing the  good  recovery  made  by  the  pulp  and  i)apcr 
industi-y  during  1922. 

Details  are  given  in  the  following  tallies: — 


Paper 

l^iscal   ypar  1922 
Cwts.  Value 

Newsprint  15.138,327       $64.63.1.627 

Book-paper  17,362  201,764 

Other  paper  &  Mfrs.   . . .  4,696,027 


Fiscal  year  1923 
Cwts.  Value 

20,130,4.'):)        $72,667,826 
43,626  298,596 

6,601.519 


Pulp 

SulpliMtf  2,377,556  $   7.906.S72  2,961,275  $   9,262,393 

Sulphite    bid.  1,859,501  8.325,617  3,182,625  13,073,289 

Sulphite    unbl.  2,861,470  9,336.296  4,459,028  11.098,374 

.MechaniL-al  5,336,710  10,456,092  6,385,895  9,552,892 


12,435,237        $35,924,877        16,988,823        $42,986,948 
TDt.il   pulp  .t    paper      $105,458,295  $12,554,889 

Thus  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  our  exports  of 
newsprint  increased  by  33  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year  and  reached  over  1  million  tons,  exports  of  book 
paper  were  more  than  two-and-a-half  times  greater, 
exports  of  sulphate  pulp  increased  by  24  per  cent,  ex- 
))oi-ts  of  sulitliite  i)ul|)  increased  b.v  61  per  cent,  and 
mechanical  pulji  by  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Pulpwood  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  were  also  con- 
siderably above  those  for  the  previous  year  being 
1,096,462  cords,  valued  at  $10,755,655  compared  with 
825,967  cords  valued  at  .$9,879,150  for  the  year  1921-22. 


EQUIPMENT    ABSORPTION    STATISTICS    TO    BE 
GATHERED 

Chemical  Equipment  Association  Institutes  Long- 
needed  Monthly  Survey  of  Employment  of  Chemical 
Equipment  and  Materials,  by   Industries  and  Sections. 

Statistics,  the  need  of  which  not  only  the  ciliemieal 
industry  but  general  indu.stry  throughout  the  country 
has  long  felt,  are  now  being  gathered  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  members  of  the  Chemical  Equip- 
ment Assoeiation. 

The  membershij)  of  the  Chemical  Equipment  Asso- 
ciation, manufacturing  tihe  entire  range  of  chemical 
e(|nii)inent  and  materials  employed  internationally  in 
snrli  great  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  heavy  and 
fine  chemicals,  of  coal  products,  fertilizers,  dyes,  elec- 
Irc-eheniical  and  eleetro-metallni-gical  products,  the 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgical  fields,  the  pe- 
troleum, ceramics,  paper,  rubber,  paint,  leather,  lime, 
soap,  and  sugar  fields,  in  the  manufacture  of  edible 
and  essential  oils,  in  the  great  range  food  and  animal 
products  activity  and  in  still  other  of  the  world's  key 
industries,  are  in  a  uniquely  strategic  relationship  to 
general  business. 

Equipment  a  Barometer 

Acc(U'ding  to  a  statement  made  by  Pierce  D.  Schenck. 
jiresident  of  the  Association,  following  a  recent  consi- 
deration of  statistical  activities  liy  the  board  of  dire<^- 
lors:  "Chemical  eipiipment  is  in  effect  a  barometric 
regi.ster  of  general  industrials  conditions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  many  ways;  the  absorption  of  chemical 
equipment  and  materials  is  as  reliable  and  specialized 
an  index  to  general  industrials  conditions  as  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  was  considered  to  be  before  the  war. 
or  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  discount  rates  are 
now  regarded." 


FIRE  LOSSES 


In  Canada  are  estimated  for  tlir  week  ending  February 
•28th.  1923  at  $2.2.51.200,  $1.. ■591.200  more  than  for  the 
.same  week  in  1922.  This  is  appalling  and  should  be  a  com- 
stant  reminder  to  us  to  take  no  chances  with  fire  hazards. 
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FOREST    PROTECTION 

(K.litniiiil  in.  •  TIIK  (iAZETTE,"  Montreal, 
April  ISth.  1!I23.) 

Canadian  forests  will  this  year  ho  visited  by  a  lar^e 
number  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Rritisli 
Empire,  embracing  in  their  number  well-known  timber 
men  of  knowledge  and  experience  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  administration  and  management  of  the 
forests  of  the  various  parts  of  tihe  :\Iother  Country  and 
the  Dominions.  :\Ir.  Frank  -T.  D.  Uarnjum,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  lumber  man  and  forestry  conservation 
philanthropist,  who  ha.s  for  many  years  conducted 
vigorous  patriotic  campaigns  in  the  interests  of  the 
pi^servation  of  Canadian  forests  and  who  has  spent 
time  and  money  liberally  in  the  i)ursuit  of  his  schemes, 
is  again  to  the  "fore  in  a  project  to  slir  up  action  in  par 
liajnent,  feeling,  as  he  himself  puts  it.  that  forestry  con- 
servation "is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  facing  this 
country  today."  :Mr.  Barnjum  has  offered  thousands 
of  dollars— not  once,  Init  several  times— in  prizes  for 
suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  conserve  the  forests;  pre- 
serve the  trees  from  the  ravages  of  the  budworm  and 
otiher  harmful  insects;  and  also  prohibit  the  export  of 
unmanufactured  wood.  :\Ir.  Barnjum  has  recently  ad- 
dressed a  personal  letter  to  the  Federal  and  provincial 
members  of  parliament,  emphasizing  the  obvious  ne- 
cessity for  immediate  action,  more  particularly  in  the 
latter  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouiii  imposed  salutary  restrictmns  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  covering  practically  85%  of  the 
timber  lands  of  tIhe  province  which  constitute  the  foun- 
dation of  our  pulp  and  paper  industry,  altihough  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  the  remaining  15%  should  not 
be  equallv  well  protected.  Every  new  paper  machine 
installed  "in  Canada  and  every  new  issue  of  pulp  and 
paper  securities  brought  out  and  sold  to  the  people  of 
the  Dominion  are  added  arguments,  it  is  urged,  for 
prohibiting  the  export  of  raw  wood.  Close  observers 
of  the  Canadian  forestry  protection  problem  are  agreed 
that  onlv  have  we  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  wood  for 
the  mills  at  present  operating,  but  we  are  also  suffering- 
positive  and  serious  ills  because  we  have  already  de- 
nuded our  forest  areas  to  too  great  an  extent.  Emerg- 
ency measures,  to  be  followed  by  reduction  of  the  '-cut 
on  all  lands,  both  public  and  private,  are  forcibly 
stressed— to  the  amount  of  the  annual  growtlh.  China, 
at  one  time  rich  in  wooded  lands,  was  overtaken  by 
disaster  through  what  is  precisely  occuring  in  this 
countrv  todav.  and  unless  strong  measures  are  taken— 
and  that  speedilv— to  conserve  the  timber  crops  of  this 
Dominion.  Canada  will  find  hei-self  similarly  placed. 
In  her  forests  Canada  has  a  tremendous  natural  asset 
and  one  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  depredations  of  past 
veai-s  can,  bv  taking  proper  steps,  be  yet  saved.  God 
"alone  can  make  a  tree.  The  virgin  forests  of  the  United 
States  once  covered  well  towards  a  billion  acres- 822.- 
000  000  acres— over  a  million  square  miles,  a  tract, 
if  all  tlhe  trees  were  put  together,  500  miles  by  2,000 
miles  There  remain  1:17.000.000  acres,  just  one-sixth 
of  the  original  acreage.     Towns  and  farms  have  filled 


nearly  half  nf  tlic  clearcil  .spaces— 35!),000,000  acres— 
and  second  growth,  much  of  ii  of  an  inferior  quality, 
covers  nearly  a  third— 245,000,000  acres.  The  rest 
— 81,000,000  acres — is  idle  land,  devastated  and  growing 
nothing  worth  while. 

The  Supreme  Maker  of  lices  can  dn  something,  but 
He  needs  man's  a.ssistance ;  Jle  can  give  the  increase 
provided  Pauls  plant  and  Apolloses  water  and  entomo- 
logists protect  against  pe.sts,  and  fire  wardens  ])rotect 
against  fire,  with  the  plant  patl.iologists,  and  soil  ])hysi- 
cists.  There  must  be  .sy.stematic  planting  of  trees,  "the 
great  advantage  of  wliicli  was  fully  demonstrated  in 
Scotland  during  the  late  war,  wlien  thousands  of  acres 
of  magnifieient  Scots"  pines  were  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  railway  ties  and  other  necessary  work  in 
France  and  Belgium.  This  area  had  been  denuded  of 
trees  to  furnish  material  during  .Xapoleonic  wars.  It 
was  replanteil,  and  the  result  was  the  forest  of  Glenmore 
sprang  up  again  as  vigorous  as  ever  and  supplied  the 
trees  for  use  against  the  Germans.  Farmers  miglnt  well 
put  all  their  uncuhivated  laud  into  timber  cultivation 
and  conserve  their  bush  acres  by  removing  dead  and 
fallen  trees,  and  otherwi.se  put  to  practical  use  the  know- 
ledge of  forestry  they  have  acijuired.  More  and  more 
should  Canadians  adopt  all  available  measures  for  fo- 
rest protection,  insect  and  disea.se  control,  and  by  cut- 
ting timber  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  renewed 
growth.  Until  the  practice  becomes  general  and  Cana- 
dians are  as  careful  to  avoid  injuries  to  a  forest  crop 
as  they  woiild  be  to  a  wheatfield — and  have  the  reve- 
rence for  a  tree  the  poets  sing  aliout,  we  sliiall  alwa.\'s 
be  up  against  the  "forest  and  timber  conservation  pro- 
blem. "  ilembers  of  parliament  should  try  to  recog- 
nize that  this  forestry  problem  is  an  agricultural  pro- 
blem. Timber  is  a  crop.  Mv.  Barnjum  "s  letter  is  concise 
and  is  worthy  of  careful  and  serious  jieru.sal  by  our 
legislators,  who  would  do  well  to  heed  its  suggestions, 
the  adoption  of  which  might  go  a  long  way  towards 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  timber  crop.  The  older 
wooded  countries  regulate  the  tree  resources  and  see 
to  it  that  their  capital  stock  remains  intact  by  euttin"- 
only  the  annual  increment.  If  Canadians  use"  up  their 
wooded  capital,  the  only  alternative  must  be  a  fore.stial 
bankruptcy. 


BUY  BIG  TIMBERLAND  TRACT 

The  Eastern  Pulpwood  Company  has  acquired  from 
the  James  Murchie  Land  Company,  a  tract  of  57,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  St.  Croix  River.  This  is  declared 
to  be  the  largest  timberland  sale  made  by  the  Maine 
owners  in  several  years.  These  lands,  most  of  which 
are  in  Washington  county,  have  been  cut  during  recent 
years  by  the  Eastern  Pulpwood  Company  and  the  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  on  stumpage  rights.  The  East- 
ern Pulpwood  Company  has  also  made  arrangements 
to  purchase  the  Murchie  interests  the  land  in  Calais 
between    the    Ferry    Point    bridge    and    the   railroad 

bridge  and  will  occupy  the  Murchie  office  building. 
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MARITIME  FORESTS  ARE  NOW  DEPLETED 

Tlic  aiinu.il  report  of  tlif  Department  ot  Crown  Lands 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  recently  submitted  to  the  legislature. 
The  net  surplus  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $33,453.45. 
Against  the  total  receipts  of  .$4 1. 3 1 1.21  is  charged  $7,887.- 
76  for  salaries,  surveys,  refunds  and  other  expenses. 

In  a  recent  editorial  a  Halifax  paper  says  that  there  is 
apj)arently  little  to  do  now  except  express  regret  that 
provini-ial  administrations  during  the  last  fifty  years  have 
practically  wiped  out  the  timber  estate  of  the  province  as 
an  asset  of  value  and  a  revenue  producer.  If  the  interests 
of  the  people  had  been  served,  it  adds,  the  timber  areas 
would  now  be  competing  with  the  coal  areas  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia for  first  place  as  a  provider  of  revenue.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  teaching  of  history,  tile  warnings  of  far-sighted 
men  and  the  suggestions  which  must  have  at  times  appealed 
to  the  successive  governments  of  tlie  province,  improvi- 
dent methods  prevailed  and  bit  by  bit  the  asset  of  the 
people  was  given  away  until  there  is  practically  notiiing 
remaining.  The  climax  of  the  whole  matter  was  reached 
last  year  when  an  announcement  was  made  that  the  re- 
maining Crown  Lands  were  withdrawn  for  either  lease  or 
sale,  it  seems,  however,  that  what  Crown  Lands  remain 
are  of  no  use  either  for  settlement  or  lumbering. 

The  paper  concludes, — "This  is  a  lamentable  story  of 
the  dissapation  of  one  of  the  splendid  heritages  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nova  Scotia,  and  nothing  is  being  done  to  replace 
it." 


UNITED  STATES  FORESTRY  NOTES 

According  to  the  representatives  of  one  of  -Maine's 
large  paper  manufacturing  companies,  there  are  now 
more  native  Maine  men  in  the  lumber  camps  of  that 
State  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
la.st  ten  years.  Better  pay  and  sihorter  liours  in  other 
callings  drew  many  Maine  men  away  from  the  wmids  a 
President,  8.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Tribune;  Secretary, 
few  years  ago.  Their  places  were  taken  by  immigrants 
from  northern  Europe,-  Russians,  Finns,  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  for  the  most  part.  Now  these  foreigners  are 
leaving.  There  has  been  a  steady  exndus  of  them  for 
several  years,  and  at  present  the  woods  ai'e  jiretty  well 
stripped  of  them. 

Under  a  co-operative  plan,  the  campaign  for  the 
extermination  of  the  gypsy  moth  as  a  menace  to  fruit, 
shade  and  forest  trees  of  New  York  State  will  .soon  be 
launched  by  that  State's  Conservation  Commission  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Department  pf 
Agriculture. 

"We  plan  to  work  ahead  of  the  moth,"  said  Com- 
mis.sioner  MacDonald,  "and  prevent  its  advance  until 
it  can  be  exterminated  with  the  a.ssistance  of  the  para- 
sites that  prey  upon  it. 

President  Harding's  proclamation  for  a  week  of  for- 
est protection  preaching  and  practical  work  is  meeting 
with  a  favorable  reaction.  Representative  Martin  L. 
Davey  of  Ohio  has  a  program  of  legislation  of  "prac- 
tical value"  in  this  campaign.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
ilcXary,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  refores- 
tation,' he  suggests  that  the  (lovernment  buy  up  vast 
tracts  of  cheap  waste  land  now  available  and  eniliark 
upon  a  "wholesale  program  of  reforestation."  He  fur- 
ther sugge.st.s  that  taxes  be  eliminated  from  growing 
timber  lands  as  far  as  possible  and  that  the  land  about 
headwaters  of  all  important  streams  be  reforested  with- 
out regard  to  its  value  for  other  purposes.  All  lumber- 
ing from  now  on  should  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  Mr.  Davey  urges. 
•'Tfcere  should  be  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  a 


ta.\  of  some  reasonable  amount  to  every  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  cut  from  now  on.  Every  dollar  of  this  money 
should  be  turned  into  reforestation  and  measures  of 
conservation.  The  Federal  Government  should  elimin- 
ate all  ta.x«.s  from  growing  timber  lands;  and  it  sliould 
urge  every  State  to  lift  the  taxes  from  such  lands." 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Army  Air  Service  has 
maintained  an  extensive  and  successfid  fire  patrol  over 
llie  heavily  timbered  regions  of  California  and  Oregon, 
says  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting  News.  A  total 
(if  458  fires  was  discovered,  of  which  number  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approxinuitely  114  were  first  discovered  by 
airplanes.  The  fires  were  located  witli  an  average 
accuracy  of  It.'i  per  cent.  There  was  an  average  of  nine 
officers  and  twenty-eight  enli.sted  men  on  duty  and  ten 
airi)lanes  in  connuission.  The  total  area  observed  was 
about  2,153,870  square  miles;  the  total  number  of  miles 
flown  36,121  and  actual  flying  time  ;]6  hours.  It  is 
roughly  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  timber  in  this 
area  amounts  to  one-lbalf  billion  dollars.  Lack  of  funds 
has  caused  the  arm.v  to  withdraw  its  planes  from  the 
fire  patrol  system,  which  it  is  estimated  has  saved  many 
millions  of  dollars. 


WATERPROOFED    BOARD 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  and  lower  tpiality 
of  lumber  now  obtainable,  there  is  a  strong  incentive 
to  use  the  inferior  woods  and  waste  papers  to  make 
j>roducts  that  will  replace  the  ordinary  wooden  pro- 
ducts with  which  we  are  familiar.  For  example, 
pasted  paper  products  are  used  extensively  as  boxes 
to  replace  the  ordinary  wooden  box.f  Paper  barrels 
are  now  made,  by  special  machinery,  by  winding  up 
and  pasting  a  roll  of  paper  into  suitable  cylindrical 
shapes  and  attaching  heads  to  them.  Paper  pails 
are  made  by  pressing  wet  pulp  into  a  solid  pail,  or 
bj'  winding  the  paper  into  a  pail  while  pasting  it 
together.  Pulp  products  are  now  made,  in  the  shape 
of  a  board,  which  are  fairly  water  resistant  and  very 
light  in  weight,  and  these  are  very  useful. 

Because  of  the  improvements  in  methods  of  water- 
proofing paper,  by  treating  it  before  it  is  formed  on 
the  machine,  and  also  the  development  of  special 
organic  products  for  pasting  it  together,  which  will 
become  insoluble  on  drying,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
problem  of  making  a  thoroughl.y  waterproof  board 
has  alread.v  been  solved  and  merely  awaits  the  appli- 
cation of  these  processes  which  are  now  perfected. 
With  regard  to  the  properties  of  this  new  board  pro- 
duct, it  should  be  possible  to  make  it  sufficiently 
waterproof  so  that  it  will  not  absorb  20  per  cent,  of 
moisture  after  several  hours'  immersion  in  water. 

— The  Paper  Container. 


The  Crane  paper  mills  at  Dalton,  Mass.  are  now 
under  direction  of  Winthrop  JMurray  Crane,  son  of  the 
iate  Senator  Crane.  Mr.  Crane  is  43  years  old.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  LTniversity.  After  graduation 
from  that  institution,  he  donned  overalls  and  went  to 
work  in  a  paper  mill  for  $15  a  week.  Frederick  Good- 
rich Crane,  Jr.,  a  cousin,  will  be  associated  with  Mr. 
Crane  in  the  management  of  the  Dalton  mills. 


Mr.  Barnjum  saj's  :  —  Sweden,  Norwa.v  and  Finland, 
outside  of  the  United  States,  are  Canada's  chief  com- 
petitors for  the  world's  trade  in  pulp  and  paper.  None 
of  these  countries  permits  the  exportation  of  raw 
pulpwood.    Why  should  Canada? 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF  OUR  SCHOOL 

(  I'roin  TlIK  S  TAXDARD.  Watcrtowii,  N.  Y.) 

t)iic  ol'  tlu-  most  interesting  examples  of  industrial  eil- 
ucation  is  now  being  earried  on  by  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry of  this  eontinent. 

For  .1  numlii  ]■  of  years  about  100  of  the  best  technolo- 
ijists  of  tiiis  industry  have  been  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  set  of  authoritative  text  and  reference  books,  to 
cover  every  phase  of  l)ulp  and  paj)er  making  cspceially 
fitted  for  corresi)ondem'e  study. 

'r.  Linsey  Crossley.  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Execu- 
tive eonunittee  on  vocational  education  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  now 
visiting  the  mills  in  this  part  of  the  state  in  order  to  in- 
troduce the   courses   based   on  the  text   books   of   the   com- 


United  States  and  Canada  has  invested  $50,000  in  the 
preparation  of  the  five  volunaes  of  reference  textbooks, 
makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  an  exceptionally  high  gradi- 
school  with  very  low  priced  courses. 

It  is  believed  that  in  this  manner  the  pul|)  aiid  papir 
industry  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  ambitious  j-oung 
men  and  also  that  the  co-operation  necessary  for  more  eco- 
nomic production  as  between,  administrative,  technical  and 
operating  staffs,  will  in  this  manner  be  brought  about. 


SAVING  OF  WASTE  IN  PAPER  MILLS 

That  waste  in  the  paper  iudu.slry  can  be  avoided 
with  an  actual  profit  to  the  mill  was  indicated  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Waste  1o  the  Technical 
As.sociation  of  the  Pulp  and  I'aper  Iiidu.stry  today, 
particularly  iu  the  ca.se  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  what 
is  known  to  tlu;  pa|)er  men  as  Avhite  water. 

This  white  water,  containing  infinitely  small  bits  of 
pulp  can  be  saved  by  using  this  water  over  again  in 
the  mill  processes.  It  requires  7.000  gallons  of  water 
to  make  every  100  ])ounds  of  paper,  and  one  important 


The  Plant  and  Picturesciue  Surroundings  of  Pacific  Mills,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C,  where 
the  Institute  has  a  large  number  of  students.  This  picture  was  taken  from  a  nearby 
momitain,  and  shows:  1,  Japanese  town,  2.  Club  and  tenuis  courts.  3.  Steamship  landing. 
4.  Hotel,  5.  General  store.  6.  Paper  mills  and  freight  wharf,  7.  Amusement  ball  (a.bove), 
8.  Pulp  mills,   9.  Dam    (above),   10.  Steam  plant,   11.  Saw  mills. 


mittee.  He  will  also  take  applications  for  scholarships  in 
the  institute  of  Industrial  Arts  whii'h  is  the  orga)iized 
school  authorized  by  the  industry,  functioning  now  for 
some  months.  He  has  already  an  enrollment  of  over  2.50 
students  holding  positions  from  manager  down  to  laborer. 

The  course  of  study  covers  all  the  essential  mathemati- 
cal and  science  subjects,  beginning  with  elementary  arith- 
metic, and  proceeding  through  every  phase  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  teaching  staff  of  this  school  of  industry  is  unique 
in  that  it  consists  of  men  holding  im])ortant  positions  in 
mills  throughout  the  continent  who  by  the  consent  of  their 
employers  undertake  to  act  as  instructors  in  the  particu- 
lar department  in  which  they  ha\i-  had  special   experience. 

This  arrangement  and  the  fact  that  the  industry  in  the 


recommendation  for  the  saving  of  waste  is  the  reusing 
of  the  water  which  has  gone  through  the  machines. 
The  committee  on  waste  declares  that  in  most  eases 
the  reuse  of  M-hite  water  saves  power,  with  little  or  no 
increase  of  equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  material 
carried  in  the  white  water. 

The  use  of  screens  and  sedimentation  tanks  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  is  advocated,  and  the  com- 
mittee urges  that  definite  tests  be  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  material  carried  in  the  waste  water,  as 
a  means  of  finding  the  extent  of  the  saving  that  may 
be  effected.  Some  estimates  are  that  10  per  cent  of 
raw  material  can  be  saved  by  adequate  equipment,  but 
this  is  probably  in  excess  of  the  facts. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE 

A. — Properties  and  Analysis  of  Raw  Material  and 
Products 

A  1.  The  Quantitative  Composition  of  Coniferous 
Woods.  Asti-id  Cleve  v.  Eiiler.  Celluloschemie,  4.  1-11 
I  Feb.  11,  1!)23.)  As  a  result  of  several  investigations 
it  has  been  establi.shed  that  tlie  lignin  eontent  of  woods 
i.s  not  e<instant  but  varies  within  rather  wide  limits. 
The  controlling  factors  are  the  age  of  the  tree,  the 
climate  and  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  section  of 
the  tree  tested.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  true 
lignin  \alue  the  following  definition  is  offered.  Wood 
proper,  chemically  considered,  consists  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  cell  walls,  insoluble  incrustations  or 
lignin  substances  of  a  tannin  nature  wliich  are  mixed 
with  the  carbohydrates,  soluble  tannin  snb.stances  re- 
lated to  lignin,  and  dyes  or  their  lenco  compounds 
which  appear  in  tlie  cell  wall  and  bear  a  certain  rela- 
tionship to  lignin.  The  mineral  constituents  (repre- 
sented by  the  ash),  wood  protein,  fat  and  turpentine 
are  not  included  as  a  i)art  of  wood  proper.  Evidence 
is  given  for  alcohol-soluble  lignin  and  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  nature  of  the  rosin  extract.  The 
best  procedure  to  follow  in  the  extraction  of  coniferous 
wood  is  first  a  10  hour  extraction  with  benzol,  followed 
by  30  hr.  with  96  per  cent,  alcohol  at  boiling  tempe- 
rature in  a  Soxhlet  or  similar  apparatus.  Se|iMrate 
extractions  are  better  than  a  benzol-alcohol  mixture. 
Averages  of  9  tests  on  Swedish  coniferous  woods  gave 
4.15  per  cent  benzol-rosin  and  3.63  per  cent  alcohol 
(lignin)-rosin.  To  obtain  tiiie  lignin  values  from  em- 
pirical ones.  US  given  by  the  Willstatter-Zechiueister 
41  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  method  or  the  Klason- 
i-?ecker  72  per  cent  sidphuric  acid  method,  the  follow- 
ing corrections  should  be  applied:  (1)  the  residue  ob- 
tained by  weighing  calculated  in  per  cent  of  the  dry 
wood  shoidd  be  increased  2  units  to  compensate  for 
loss  of  acetyl;  i,2i  if  the  sulphuric  acid  metliod  was 
used  the  resulting  value  should  lie  decreased  by  5.7 
units  which  corresponds  to  4.0  per  cent  sulphur  taken 
up  from  the  acid;  (8)  the  so-corrected  value  should  be 
adjusted  to  ash-  and  protein-free  wood  (ash  and 
protein  amount  to  about  1  per  cent),  also  to  rosin-free 
wood  as  given  by  the  benzol  extraction  and  finally  to 
wood  dried  to  102  deg.  C. ;  (4)  to  the  previously  cor- 
rected lignin  value  the  amount  of  lignin-rosin  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  (after  a  previous  extraction  with 
lienzol"!.  based  on  fat.-protcin-and  ash-free  wood, 
should  be  added.  This  figure,  then,  represents  the  true 
lignin  value  for  pure,  dry  wood.  The  following  cor- 
rected true  values  are  given  (average  of  9  analyses  of 
spruce  and  pine)  for  Swedish  woods:  total  lignin  28.4 
per  cent,  carbohydrates  71.()  per  cent.  Data  arc  given 
comparing  the  residls  of  Klason  and  of  Oman  with 
those  of  the  author.  —  .1.  L.  P. 

A-4.  The  Reddening  of  Sulphite  Pulp.  II  K.  \V;ihl 
lierg.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid,  'riaiisUiiion  m  Paper  Trade 
J,  76,  No.  6,  53  (Feb,  8.  1923).  The  reddening  of  sul- 
phite pulp  is  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  impurities  in 
the  pulp,  such  as  ferrous  salts  and  organic  substances 
wliich  give  red  feiTic  (MnnpoiiiKls.     'J'hc  reaction  takes 


place  especially  in  a  moist  atmosphere  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  bleach  liquor,  and 
is  accelerated  by  small  quantities  of  copper  salts  in 
the  pulp.  The  color  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
cooking  acid  as  fret;  as  possible  from  iron  salts.  The 
red  color  can  be  removed  by  washing  the  pulp  with 
water  acidulated  with  suliihurous  acid.  -  A.  P.-C. 

A-4.  The  Composition  of  Chemical  Pulps  of  Vajriou* 
Origins.  Julien,  Becker  &  Co.  Papeterie,  45,117  (Feb. 
10.  192.'!  I.  Analyses  are  given  of  ill  bleached  Austriaxi 
sulphite,  (2)  No.  1  strong  German  sulphite,  (3)  No,  2 
strong  German  sulphite,  (3)  No.  2  strong  German  sul- 
phite, (4)  "St.  Lawrence"  Canadian  easy-bleaching, 
sulphite,  (5)  '"St.  Lawrence"  Canadian  hard  sulphite, 
(6)  Canadian  "Ha  Ha  Hay""  sulphite,  (7)  unbleached 
Scandinavian  sulphite,  (8)  unbleached  Scandinavian 
soda  pulp. 
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All  determinations  were  carried  out  on  bone-dry 
pulp,  with  the  exception  of  ash,  which  was  determined 
on  air-dry  pulp.  Lignin  was  determined  by  Becker's 
72  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  method,  resin  ( including 
fats  and  waxes)  by  extraction  with  ether,  alpha-cellu- 
lose by  means  of  17.5  per  cent  caustic  soda  solution, 
baryta  number  by  the  Sehwalbe-Sieber  method,  and 
chlorine  consumption  by  a  modification  of  Sieber's 
method  (details  not  given).  —  A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  High  Spots  in  the  Chemistry  of  Cellulose.  Gus- 
tuMis    .1.    Ksselrti.    .Ir.    Ind.    Eng.    Chem.,    1.5.    306-308 
(March   192.'!!.     lirief  notes  oii   ;i    few   of  the  more  in- 
teresting 111'  the  rcriMil   (li'\  elnpnicnts  ill  cellulose  ehera 
istry.  A.   PC. 

D     Groundwood  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

D-4.  The  Breaking  of  Wood  Grinding  Stones.  Paper 
Ind.  1.  l(;5i)-l(i(il)  i.Mareli  192:!'.  An  outline  of  the 
\Mriiiiis  causes  (if  break-iii<j  cif  ^irinder  stones,  moi'c  par- 
I  ieiilarl.x  at  the  roniers.  and  of  llii'  methods  of  avoid- 
ini:    these    breaks.       .\ .    P.  (  '. 

D-4.  Grinding  Stone  for  Wood  Grinder,  (iottlieb 
lloliiiKiun.  (ler.  patent.  358,568.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr. 
54.  171   (Jan.  20,  1923).— J.  L.  P. 

D-0,  Seventy-Five  Years  of  the  Wood  Pulp  Industry, 
L.  Moser.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  loi-ic:!  i.Ian.  13. 
1923).  A  brief  account  of  liie  development  of  the  iiu'- 
ehanical  wofid  iinlji  indiistiy  in  (fermany. — 1.   L.   P. 

E — Sulphite  Process  and  Equipment 

E-2.  Process  for  the  Recovery  of  Sulphur  from  Waste 
Sulphite  Liquor.  Anton  I).  Seppe  and  Otto  Zeitselnd. 
(ici'.  paiciii  :;(;(;, 714.  Papierfabr.  21,  68  (.Fell.  4,  1923). 
The  cvajiorated  dry  waste  liquor  is  treated  with  dry 
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hj'droxides,  nxidos  or  onrlioiiati's  of  tlio  alkali  eleun'iits 
and  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  then  heated  to  150 
300  deg.  C.  The  lignin  is  subsequenilv  precipitatpd 
with  an  acid. — J.  Tj.  P. 

E-6.  Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process,  II.  Chemical 
Propertiee  of  Pulps  Prepared  by  Indirect  Cooking. 
Mark  W.  F.ray  and  T.  .M.  Aiidi-rws,  KimtsI  rroducts 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  ;?. 
49-52  (Jan.  IS,  1923).  Witli  all  conditions  constant 
except  time,  a  series  of  spruce  pulps  was  prepared  by 
indirect  cookinp  (for  conditions  of  cooking  see  Paper 
Trade  J.  20.  .^91.  1922 1.  'i'liese  puljis  were  conijiared 
with  commercial  pulp.s  made  under  similar  eondition.s. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  compare  such  pulps  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  cellulose  content.  A  high 
cellulose  content  appears  necessary  to  produce  good 
pulp.  The  percentages  of  stable  and  unstable  cellu- 
loses are  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  pulp,  the 
pulp  with  the  greater  amount  of  stable  cellulose  usually 
being  of  superior  quality.  The  pulp  deteriorates  with 
the  overcooking  necessary  to  remove  all  the  lignin. Hntil 
the  ninth  hour  of  cooking  the  cellulose  and  lignin  con- 
tents of  the  pulp  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  wood.  The  first  few  hours  do  not  affect  the  alkali- 
soluble  material.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cook  a  larger 
amount  of  this  material  is  removed.  While  the  char- 
acter of  the  cellulose  and  lignin  content  is  indicative 
of  the  quality  of  the  pulp  produced,  other  factors  not 
well  understood  appear  to  exert  considerable  influence. 
Cellulose  is  always  lost  during  the  removal  of  lignin. 
and  it  seems  45  per  cent,  is  about  the  maximum  yield 
of  cellulose  by  present  commercial  methods  of  sulphite 
cooking.  —  A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process,  III.  Reactions 
of  the  Calcium  Base.  K.  N.  Miller  and  W.  II.  Swauson, 
Forest  Products  Laboratorv,  Madison.  Wis.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76,  No.  9,  49-51  (March  1,  1923).  A  report  of 
an  investigation  into  the  disappearance  of  calcium 
during  sulphite  cooking,  with  observaticuis  on  the 
effect  of  variable  conditions  on  the  pulp  produced. 
The  decrease  at  the  end  of  the  cook  amounts  to  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  (and  over)  of  the  total  amount 
of  base  originally  present  in  the  liquor,  the  decrease 
depending  on  cooking  conditions.  Both  the  rate  of 
disappearance  of  the  base  and  the  rate  of  exhaustion 
of  the  bisulphite  is  gi-eater  in  the  case  of  the  drier 
wood ;  but  the  rate  of  combination  of  the  base  with 
the  organic  matter  of  the  wood  does  not  show  great 
variations.  The  base  missing  from  the  liquor  is  lo- 
calized around  the  fibers  in  some  way,  at  least  partially 
in  the  form  of  calcium  monosulphite.  The  greater  the 
moisture  content  of  the  wood,  the  less  the  amount  of 
lime  localized  on  the  fibers.  With  slow  temperature 
rises  the  disappearance  of  lime  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
rate  of  disappearance  does  not  depend  on  the  acid 
strength.  All  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  wood 
of  high  moisture  content  will  give  a  larger  vield  of 
better  pulp.— A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Chemistry  of  the  Sulphite  Process,  IV.  Distri- 
bution of  Sulphur  During  Cooking.  R.  N.  Miller  and 
W.  H.  Swanson.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  ]Madison. 
Wis.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  10.  51-54  (March  8.  1923). 
A  series  of  semi-commercial  indirect  cooks  were  made. 
and  the  following  determinations  were  made  on  sam- 
ples of  liquor  from  the  digester:  total  sulphur  dioxide 
by  a  method  developed  by  the  authors  (run  2  cc.  of 
liquor  into  1  cc.  of  15  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution, 
half  fill  the  crucible  with  sulphur-free  Eschka  mixture, 
dry  at  100  deg.  C.,  heat  while  passing  a  stream  of  oxy- 


gen through,  absorb  the  gases  in  5  cc.  of  15  jier  cent, 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  de- 
termination of  sulphur  in  coal  by  the  Eschka  melliod). 
total  inorganic  .sulphur  dioxide  by  iodine  titration, 
combined  sulphur  dioxide  by  Sander's  method,  loo.sely 
combined  sulphur  dioxide  by  Klason's  method,  and  sul- 
lihate  by  Sherrard  and  Blanco's  method.  Total  sul- 
plnir  dioxidi'  ai'e  in  combination  as  calcium  bisulphite 
the  sulphur  dioxide;  but  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  miss- 
ing base  (see  preceding  abstract)  and  the  missing  sul- 
phur dioxide  are  in  combination  as  calcium  bisulhpite. 
and  the  sulphur  dioxide  equivalent  to  the  missing  base 
calculated  and  added  to  the  sulphur  dioxide  found, 
the  total  sulphur  dioxifie  thus  found  at  the  end  of  tlic 
cooks  is  ]iractically  equivalent  to  the  total  sulphur 
dioxide  introduced  into  the  digester.  The  results 
clearly  .show  that  the  digester  contents  during  the  cook 
are  not  homogeneous,  that  there  is  a  concentration  of 
(diemical  in  (diips.  Loosely  combined  sulphur  diox- 
ide contributes  little  to  the  kuowledi>'e  of  the  reac- 
tions going  on  in  the  digestei-.  No  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  is  formed  until  near  the  end  of  the 
cook;  the  formation  of  sulphate  does  not  appear  to  be 
governed  by  the  temperature  but  rather  by  the  concen- 
tration of  free  sulphur  dioxide.  A  study  of  the  results 
seems  to  show  that  the  reactions  taking  place  in  the 
digestfr  are  subject  to  numerous  variations  and  any 
attempt  to  set  down  a  quantity  as  the  correct  value  for 
sidphur  consumption  per  ton  of  pulp  is  fruitless.  Cooks 
made  with  kiln  dried  wood  showed  lower  lignin  re- 
moval per  pound  of  organicall.v  combined  sulphur.  The 
reactions  involving  the  combination  of  the  base  and 
sulphur  with  organic  matter  seem  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  reactions  which  govern  the  quality  of 
the  pulp.~-A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Preliminary  Treatment  of  Cellulosic  Raw  Ma- 
terial for  the  Production  of  Cellulose.  Erik  L.  Rinman. 
Ger.  patent  366.701.  Papierfabr.  21,  58  (Jan.  28.  1923^. 
The  raw  material,  before  treatment  with  cooking 
liquor,  is  soaked  in  warm  water  or  warm  dilute  waste 
liquor  at  80  deg.  to  90  deg.  C.  The  liquid  is  removed 
before  the  cooking  liquid  is  added;  an  increased  yield 
is  claimed. — J.  L.  P. 

E-5.  Process  for  Filling  Digesters  with  Warm  Sul- 
phite Cooking  Acid.  Zellstoffalu-ik  Waldhof  and  Hans 
Clemm.  Tier,  patent  363.999  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  .54. 
396  (Feb.  10.  1923V— J.  L.  P. 

E.-O,  P.-O.  Removal  of  Resin,  Fat,  Wax,  etc..  from 
Plant  Materials,  Especially  Wood  and  Wood  Pulps. 
C.  G.  Schwalbe.  tier,  iiatent  366.205.  Papierfabr.  21. 
28-29  (Jan.  14,  1923).  The  process  consists  in  subject- 
ing not  only  the  extraction  liquid  but  also  the  mate- 
rials to  be  extracted  to  a  continuous  or  intermittent  mo- 
tion, accomplished  by  rollers  or  similar  devices  which 
also  expose  fresh  surfaces  of  the  material  to  the  sol- 
vent.—J.  L.  P. 

E-0,  F-0.  Process  of  Making  Pulp.  F.  K.  Fish.  Jr.  Can. 
patent  225.538.  Oct.  31.  1922.  The  chips  are  first 
steamed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  more  or  less  of 
the  volatile  extractive  matter  from  the  wood  then 
treated  with  a  superheated  solution  (at  about  245  deg. 
F.)  of  the  water  soluble  extractive  matter  of  the  wood. 
The  pressure  is  relieved  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  ma- 
terial is  subjected  to  a  vacuum,  and  it  is  than  subjected 
to  a  mild  treatment  with  a  suitable  chemical  solution 
for  a  short  time  and  then  washed,  first  with  hot  water 
under  pressure.  The  liquor  used  for  the  chemical 
treatment  can  be  used  repeatedly. — A.  P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


A  demaiirl  for  a  10  per  cciil.  iiuTcasc  in  \\a,i;rs  am] 
tfiie  oliniiiiati(  ii  rf  Saturday  iiij-ht  and  Sunday  work 
tdgi'UuM-  witli  a  >iuaraiit(M'  of  four  days'  work  a  \\Tek 
for  skilled  lu'lp  duriiiji-  slack  i)i'riods  will  lie  presented 
to  tlie  iiiatuifaelurers  liy  the  Eaji'le  J^od^'e  of  Paper- 
makers  of  Ilolyoke,  .Mass..  at  a  eonfoi'encc  to  be  held  at 
au  early  date.  The  oute<!Uie  of  this  eoiifereiK'e  will  be 
watched  closely  liy  c  ther  unions  as  it  is  fijrurcd  that 
if  the  skilled  Jielp  >;et  their  advance,  increases  will  be 
asked  for  by  the  steam  eno-ineers,  millwrijrhts  and  other 
trades  connected  with  the  industry. 

Leading;-  paper  rcniipanies  of  Kalamazoo  ha\-e  volun- 
tarily raised  the  pay  of  their  erajdoyes.  Waji'es  of 
male  employes  were  increased  'i  cents  an  hour  as  those 
of  women  wcn-kers  :>  cents  an  honi-.  This  advam-e, 
which  was  made  effective  as  soon  as  ann(uuice(l.  agjrre- 
jrates  over  H^IO.OOO  ( ach  week  or  between  $.")2r).  and 
$5r>(),()()()  a   year. 

S.  !,.  Wilson,  acting-  president  of  the  American  Writ 
in^-   Paper   Company,     has    been    elected     president    to 
succeed    Gecrfi'e    11.    (iallivcr.   resiji'ued.      Di'.    Palph    K. 
Kindfuzz,    secretary    and    dii'ector    of    the    i-orporat  ion. 
and  Ii.  R.  Campbell,  vice-president  and  production  man 
afier,   have  tendered  their   re.si<iuations   to   Mr.  "Wilsim, 
Mr.  Campbell,  ha.s  been  with  Hie  .American  Writin.L'  Pa 
per   Company  since   IDIS.      lie   has  not    announced    his 
p.lan   for  the  future. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  of  Comnu'rce 
llof.ver.  (ieorij'es  K.  Burgess  has  been  ajipointed  Dii-ec- 
tor  of  the  Fnited  States  Bureau  nf  Standards.  .Mr. 
Rur^e.ss  has  been  Chief  Physici.-t  of  the  bureau.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  who  resio:ned  .several 
inontlh.s  apro  to  become  President  of  the  ^Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolofry. 

Sustainino-  a  prote.>;t  of  U.  W.  ilcXear.  Inc..  of  Sau 
l''rancisco,  the  (ieneral  Customs  Apjn'aisers  find  that 
imported  strawboanl,  made  principally  or  wholly  from 
straw,  assfs.sed  at  2.")  i)cr  cent  ad  valoi'cm,  as  "'writinu' 
paper."  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1!)1:'..  should  i'ave  been 
assessed  at   but    .")   per  cent. 

Arti(des  i)f  incurporatien  have  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Stale,  ^lieliiiran  by  Irvin^i-  Hopper,  his 
wife  Eliiora  Lee  IIopi)er,  and  E.  C.  (ioemblc.  attorney, 
a.s  incorporators  of  the  El-.\'ora  Pee  Paper  Company  of 
Kalamazoo.  The  new  enterprise  is  capitalized  at  ^(iOO.- 
000.  Kraft  and  book  papers  will  be  the  pi-incii)al 
product.  ^Ir.  Hopper  was  fornu'rly  i^cneral  superin 
tendent  of  the  Kalamazon  Stationary  Cempany.  The 
Hopper  property  at  Ilowlandsburj;-.  about  three  nules 
north  of  Galesbin%  is  to  be  the  site  of  the  company's 

plant. 

A  new  collar  for  paper  nmchines.  the  iu\enlion  of 
George  V.  Lentz,  an  em)doye,  has  been  put  in  use  by 
the  Hoberg  Pa()cr  Company,  (ireeii  l>ay  AVisconsin. 
The  new  collar  is  an  improvement  o\ei-  the  old  set  sci-e\\ 
type  and  can  be  u.sed  on  any  type  of  pajier  machine,  ll 
(iocs  not  mar  or  scratch   tlho  shaft   ami   is  easily  adjus 

tabic. 

Information    obtained    through    the    ))aper    (piestiou- 
naire  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Paper  Divi- 
sion  of  the    Department    of   Commerce   is   beinfr   tabu- 
lated by  John  Matthews,  jr..  chief  of  the  division,  and 
will  be  made  avfiilable  at   an   early  date.     Tln'   response' 


to  the  questionnaire  has  been  most  encoura^ging  thus 
far,  according  to  .Mr.  AIatthe«s,  and  it  is  expected  much 
important  data  will  yet  be  received. 

Gforije  L.  llender.son  has  resi<>-ned  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the   Pejepscot   Paper   Company. 

A  contribution  of  $25,000  toward  a  .$350",O00  fund  to 
erect  a  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building!:  in  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
has  been  made  by  Judson  G.  Eosel)Ush,  of  the  Patton 
Paper  Company  and  the  Xortlliern  Paper  Jlills,  Green 
Pay.  The  donation  by  Mr.  Ro.sebush  was  one  of  the 
laro-est  in  the  drive  for  funds.  He  is  International 
President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Eig-ht  or  nine  years  ago 
he  was  one  of  the  largest  contributors  toward  the  Apple- 
ton  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  Building. 

(i.  C.  Kennedy,  until  recently  with  the  Allied  Paper 
.Mills  sales  dei)artnu'7it  in  New  York,  has  ojiened  offices 
at  S4  Water  Street,  that  eit.v,  where  he  will  represent 
the  Paper  Products  Comjiany  of  Swarthraore,  Pa.  the 
Kiviug  Paper  Alills  of  Erving,  Ala.ss.,  and  the  Crescent 
Paper  &  Afachine  Company  of  Phoenix,  N.  Y.  He  will 
di'al  in  filter  pajiers  made  in  .Ia]ian  and  other  spe- 
cialties. 

The  Toledo  Stationary  .Manufacturing  Company  has 
been  acipiired  by  the  Kalanuizoo  Siationaiy  Company', 
which  has  nuide  arrangenu'nfs  to  handle  the  Toledo 
coni-ern's  business  from   its  head  offices  in  Kalamazoo. 

.1.  E.  .Mitchell,  1.  P.  Liddy  and  A.  .1.  Foley,  all  of 
I'tica,  X.  A'.,  Jia\e  ine(n-])orated  the  American  Toilet 
Paper  ('ompany.  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2."). ()()()_ 


BUD  WORM  KILLS  MORE  WOOD  THAN  IS  CUT 

That  the  spi'ucu  bud  worm  is  doiiig  more  ilamage 
to  the  pidp  wood  forests  of  N(nth  .America  than  all 
the  cutting  by  the  ]iai)er  companies  was  jioiiited  out  by 
(.'.  W.  Boyce  of  till'  Tiiited  States  h^u'cst  Ser\'ice  iluril'.g 
the  convention  of  the  Woodlands  Sei'liou  of  the 
.\nu'rican  PaiJci-  an  Pnlp  .Association.  (.Quoting  Chicl' 
j<\irester  Piche  of  the  Province  of  (^)nebec  as  authority 
U)V  the  estimate  of  the  loss  of  7"). 0(10. 000  cords  of  pulp 
wood  in  the  last  ten  yc^ars.  he  saiil  this  comes  Avithin 
SO'o  of  the  entii'e  amount  of  wood  used  by  the  pav.cr 
industi\v  of  North  America  since  its  beginning.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  the  heaxiest  portion  of  this  dam- 
age ^^'as  in  the  three  years  ending  in  1920.  At  a  nnui 
mum  estimate  of  $15  per  cord,  the  financial  loss  due  to 
this  insect  would  total  over  a  billion  dollars.  The  losses 
in  other  portions  of  the  nort  heasleiii  states  and  prov- 
inces add  hundi'cds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  losses  to 
this  huge  figure. 

PAPER  EXPORTS  DURING  10'22  SHOW 

I'ni.-d  t'igui-e.-i  of  L  iiiteil  States  exports  of  paper  mill 
product.s  for  1922,  amounting  to  .$24. 1.52, .567.  show  a  de 
iliiie  in  value  of  $  1,877. lOfi.  as  comjiared  with  the  1921 
total  of  .$29,029,673.  according  to  a  recent  report  issued 
liy    the    Cnited    .States   Dejiartment   of   Commerce. 


The  .Xoi-th  ^^'estern  Railway  of  India  has  laid  '>> 
miles  of  ti-ack  with  a  now  iron  and  concrete  .sleepiu-. 
the  "Stent  sleejier"",  whhdi  is  fitted  with  plugs  of  cre> 
soled  wood  to  which  lh(>  rails  are  attaeherl. 
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My.  II.  D.  Ilnff  of  the  Hiordon  Coiiii)aiiy  and  Mr. 
(i.  Kuickliieo,  inaiuifi'(M-  nf  the  transportation  (Icpartnicnl 
of  the  Caiiadiaii  Pulp  and  i'a|KT  A.ssoi-iatiuii  altiMidii  a 
(•(invent  inn  of  tiie  Maniifaeturers  of  Three  Ixivers,  Shaw 
ini-^an  Kails  and  the  St.  Maurice  River  \'alley  hrld 
last  week  at  'riii-ec.  Rivers. 

April  17tli  marked  the  4;>i'd  year  of  Mj'.  T.  •!.  Steven 
son's  connection  with  tlie  Kiordon  ("omi)any.  He  c(nji 
meneed  this  with  the  Merritton  Pai)er  ('oinp;uiy. 
founded  by  the  late  John  Riordon,  which  nianufactuied 
in  those  days  8  tons  of  newspi-int  and  wrapping  paper 
l)er  day.  using  rags  ami  groundwood.  Contrast  this 
with  the  (Hitput  of  any  of  our  modern  mills.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson has  naturally  jjarticipated  in  the  evolution  of 
Canada's  pulp  and  paper  intlustry,  and  has  witnessed 
eras  of  depression  and  of  prosperity.  He  is  by  nature 
an  optimi-st,  and  looks  forward  to  still  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  industry. 

Mr.  W.  .1.  Egan.  Canadian  Trade  Ciunmissioner  to 
South  Africa,  will  be  at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  I'aper  Associatinn  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  AVednesday  May  !).  and  will  b-  glad  to  meet  any 
members  of  the  Association  who  may  be  interested  in 
extending  the  pulp  and  jjaper  trade  with  South  Africa. 

A  large  pai'ty  of  timber  cruisers  have  been  at  work  in 
the  (iatineau  district  in  connection,  it  is  stated,  with  a 
pulp  and  paper  scheme,  wliich  according  to  report  will 
t)e  of  an  extensive  character.  English  capital  will  be 
interested. 

In  c:mncctiiin  with  the  sale  by  auction  nf  the  (^uin/.c 
River  water  powers,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Alex  Fa.sken  of  Toronto,  who  was  the  successful  bidder, 
is  |)resident  of  the  TemLskaming  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
jiany.  Limited,  with  a  groundwood  mill  at  Haileybury, 
Ont.     The  capacity  is  40  tons  jicr  24  hours. 

We  understand  that  ;\Ir.  S.  A.  Ginger,  who  resigned 
from  the  Howard  Smith  Pajier  Mills,  Limited.  Aloutreal 
and  left  for  England  on  April  20.  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Becker  and  Company,  Limited,  Loudon,  England, 

Two  or  three  British  and  American  mill  supply  firms 
have  under  consideration  the  construction  of  branch 
factories  at  Three  Rivers,  P,  Q. 

When  seen  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto'  of  the  Prov- 
incial Paper  Mills,  Limited.  S.  F.  Duncan,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  company,  characterized  as  rather  pre- 
mature the  announcement  that  the  company  would 
build  a  one  million  dollar  .soda  mill  at  Port  Arthur  in 
1924  for  the  purpose  of  making  woodpulp  out  of  ])oplar. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  the  project  was  part  of  the 
general  i)r(igram  of  exjiansion.  although  as  to  when  it 
would  be  put  into  effect  would  altogether  d<'])cnd  ui)on 
what  measure  of  success  attended  the  enterprise  recent  1\- 
inaugurated  at   Port   Arthur. 

A  good  sized  delegation  from  the  Toronto  Avholesale 
ami  manufacturing  stationers  is  expected  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  (Canadian  Booksellers  and  Sta- 
tioners' Association  which  will  take  place  at  the  Prince 
(leorge  Hotel  in  AA'indsor  on  May  17  and  IS. 

An  office  will  shortly  be  opened  in  North  Bay  by  the 
forestry  branch  of  the  Lands  and  Forests  Department 
of  the  Ontario  Government  with  a  view  to  giving  better 
fire  protection  to  the  districts  which  North  Bav  serves. 


as  well  as  in  assisting  general  forestry  work.  The  of- 
fice will  be  in  charge  of  J.  F.  Turnbull,  B.  S.  C.  F., 
formei-ly  of  Tweed,  who  has  arrived  in  the  town  to  take- 
over his  new  duties.  The  North  Bay  tlistrict  will  be 
known  as  forestry  district  luunber  4,  and  will  exteml 
from  Mattawa,  the  bouiulary  of  the  Pembroke  district. 
t(i  Markstay,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Sudbury 
disti'ict.  Northwards  it  will  extend  to  mileage  50  on 
I  he  T.  &  N.  0.  Hitherto  the  district  has  been  looked 
after  by  the  Sudbury  office. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  at  Thorold  in  connect- 
ing u])  the  town  power  and  wat.'r  supplv  with  the  Mont- 
rose Division  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Limited 
The  work  involves  the  building  of  a  couple  of  iron 
In-idges  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  mill  employees 
ami  the  improvements  include  provision  for  a  steadv 
supply  of  pure  watei-  for  manufacturing  })uri)oses 

The  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  of  George 
At  an,  of  the  Bunt.n-Reid  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 
will  regret  to  learn  that  he  is  confined  to  his  room  with' 
illness. 

The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto  have  pre 
pared  a  very  attractive  exhibit  of  their  papeteries  writ 
mg  papers,  envelopes,  greeting  cards  etc.,  which'  is  on 
display  at  their  warehouse  on  Wellington  Street  W(\st 
A  numl)er  of  ne.w  lines  are  included  which  are  ven' 
artistic  m  design  and  which  have  been  made  for  the  next 
(  liristmas  trade. 

■r.  Wilcox,  of  the  Smith  Paper  Companv,  Lee,  Ma^s 
nianulacturers  of  India  and  Bible  paper,  was  a  business 
visitor  111  Toronto  last  week. 

At  the  regular  meeting  la.st  week  of  the  Toronto  Club 
of  Printing  Hou.se  Craftsmen.  A.  H.  Robson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  art  department  r,f  Rous  &  Mann,  Simcoe 
Street  gave  an  illustrated  address  on  "Color  and  th,> 
Munsel  Notation  System".  Among  the  questions  on 
the  order  paper  which  were  asked  and  discussed  was  one 
as  to  why  printing  showed  through  on  some  coated 
paper  aiKl  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  the  paper  or  the 
mk.  Ihere  was  an  attendance  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
several  new  applicants  for  membership  in  the  club  were 
received. 

H.  P.  Tressidder,  who  for  some  years  has  been  the 
business  manager  of  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Toronto 
has  resigned  his  position  and  will  join  the  Hunter  Rose 
<  ompany  s  selling  force  at  the  beginning  of  May' 

The  activities  of  Premier  Drury  and  his  Cabinet  as 
tdi  as  the  Government's  connection  with  E.  W.  Backus 
the  Cnited  States  lumherman  is  concerned,  are  beiu- 
carefully  watched  by  the  Conservative  partv  in  tl^e 
House  Charles  McCrea,  member  for  Sudbury  his 
placed  many  questions  on  the  order  paper,  amon^  them 
being  as  to  the  rights,  if  any,  granted  to  Mr.  Backul  X 
he  Fort  Frances  Pulp   &  Paper  C<,mpanv,  pernntting 

Kuer.  Ihe  member  also  wants  to  know  if  the  Province 
ha^  been  protected  against  the  po.ssibilitv  of  the  exploi- 
tation of  power  on  the  river  and   an  enquirv   is   n.ade 

tiibutai>  to  the  Seme,  still  vested  in  the  Cr.,wn  to 
create  a  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Early  answers  to 
the  questions  have  been  promised  bv  the  (Jovernment 
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A  statement  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Goveniment 
with  a.  view  fn  preventing  dama|ce  to  Canada's  forests 
by  insrt'ts  nnd  fiuigiis  ontVji'caks,  was  made  in  the  ITmisc 
of  Coiuiuous  last  wx-ek  l)y  tlie  Minislm-  of  Agriculture. 
The  Government  was  fully  aware,  he  said,  that  con- 
siderably more  work  should  be  done,  and  was  ever  read\ 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  representations  made  Ity 
of  the  serious  causes  of  losses  to  Canadian  forest  rc- 
the  industries  concerned  in  order  to  assist  in  the  removal 
sources.  Special  investigation  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  dying  balsam  and  spruce  in  Eastern  Canada,  and 
a  scheme  of  co-oi)eration  is  contemplated  between  the 
owners  of  some  timber  limits  and  the  Division  of  Botany, 
whereby  the  services  of  trained  f(n-est  jiatliologists  will 
be  available  for  tlie  study  of  various  diseases  affectinji' 
balsam  and  spruce  iu  the  ICasteru  districts. 

.John  Ebbells,  of  I  he  Ainei-ieau  Writini;'  I'aper  Com- 
pany. Holyoke,  .Mass..  \\a>.  a  ealler  nu  the  Tdninln  paper 
trade  last   week. 

.Mr.  .lones.  ^lauagei-  nf  ihe  Kapuskasini;-  mill  of  the 
■Spruce  Falls  Company,  wa.s  a  busiuess  visit(U"  in  Tor- 
onto last  week. 


The  same  mail  brought  two  samples  of  coated  papei': 
one  from  Uuntiu.  R-iil  i.^  Co..  Toronto  and  the  other 
from  \'alleyfiel(l  Coated  Caper  .Mills.  \'alleyfield.  Que. 
The  fornn-r  is  a  sheet  <it'  Impei'ial  .\rt  I'xiok,  winch  is  a 
very  nice  sheei  :  lli'  latter  is  a  new  line  at  X'alleyfield, 
ealletl  Hlue  Kibbon.  a  paper  that  i;i\'eh  the  advantage 
of  tlie  sinoolh  coated  surface  at  a  moderate   pi'ice. 


WAGES  IN  THE  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 

The  As^oeiateil  rres>  miller  dale  April  L'7t  h  issues  the 
following: 

■'Eleven  Canadian  and  I'nited  States  jiapei-  manufac 
turers,  producing  nearly  one-llialf  of  the  newsprint  con- 
sumed in  the  TInited  States,  to-day  signed  agreements 
with  union  representatives  of  their  employees,  increa 
sing  wages  for  all  classes  of  labor  five  cents  an  hour. 
The  agreements  ai-e  for  one  year  beginning  ■May  1.  1923, 
and  affect  more  than  50,000  men. 

The  Great  Northern,  Oidario  and  St.  Croix  ijajiei- 
companies  granted  a  union  demand  for  a  flat  increase 
of  five  cents  an  hour  for  all  classes  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor.  The  other  eight  companie.s — Abitdbi. 
Spanish  River,  St.  Maurice.  Fort  Frances,  iliunesota 
and  Ontario.  Union  Bag  and  Paper.  Hanna  and  St. 
Regis — signed  an  agreement  increasing  wages  five  cents 
an  hour  for  all  classes  of  skilled  labor  and  fixing  40 
cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum  for  common  labor. 

The  agreement  reached  between  tilie  la.st  eight  manu- 
facturers and  the  representatives  of  six  paper  workers" 
unions  was  a  compromise  arrived  at  after  two  days  of 
conference.  The  manufacturers  liad  offered  a  fla.t 
increase  of  four  cents  an  hour  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

That  offer  was  rejected  by  the  union  men  who  asked 
for  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  Yesterday  they 
made  a  counter  proposal  which  served  as  a  basis  of 
today's  negotiations. 

A  spokesman  for  the  pulp  and  newsprint  industry 
said  today  that  today's  action  by  the  eleven  m  wsprint 
companies  undoubtedly  would  be  followed  by  the  i  flier 
manufacturers  employing  union  labor,  who  now  wi'i-e 
negotiating  with  their  emplo.vees  on  the  wage  scale  for 
labor  which  had  not  made  wage  ad.iustments  would 
be  affected  it  was  said.  Tt  was  pointed  out  thai  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  companies 
employing  non-union  labor  recently  had  made  wage 
increases  amtmuting  to  about  eight  per  cent  for  all 
classes  of  labor." 


RESULTS  WERE  GRATIFYING 

A   friend  in   Fort  Frances  writes : 

Under  dales  of  Februniy  ^filli.  27th  and  2<Stli,  we 
gave  a  free  entertainment  which  consisted  of  a  show 
entitled  "The  Workmens'  Lesson".  The  results  of 
this  were  very  gratifying.  We  wislh  to  a.ssure  .vou  that 
safety  first  appliances  and  propaganda  are  the  only 
things  that  will  succeed  in  the  elimination  of  casualties 
and  accidents.  We  consider  that  we  are  onl.y  doing  our 
duty  when  we  advance  the  cause — not  only  for  our 
own  factoi-ics  but  for  others  as  well. 


MR.     H.     S.     TAYLOR 

President.  Technical   Association  of  the   Pulp  &  Paper   Industry. 

Mr.    Taylor     is    a     prominent     mill     engineer     and     the     head     of 

H.    S.    Taylor.    Ltd.    Montreal 


HEAVY  SHIPMENTS  OF  N.  S.  PULP 

Heavy  shipments  of  indp  are  being  made  from  Digby 
and  Shelburne  and  also  from  St.  John.  The  freighter 
Keyingham  is  bound  across  the  Atlantic  for  Queens- 
lioro,  England,  with  a  cargo  of  5,470  tons,  and  the 
steamer  Gj-p  from  Port  Medway  for  Rouen.  France, 
with  4.675  tons.  Another  steamer  is  expected  to  load 
from  3,000  to  3,500  tons  at  Digby  and  Shelburne  with- 
in a  month.  All  these  shipments  are  being  made  by 
I.  H.  Mathers  and  Son,  who  are  the  representatives  in 
Eastern  Canada  of  the  Becker  Interests. 

The  steamer  Kej'ingham.  after  discharging  a  cargo 
of  Welsh  coal  at  St.  John,  loaded  1,500  tons  of  sul- 
phite piilp  there  and  then  went  to  Digby  where  she 
loaded  1,700  tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  later  prcieeed- 
ing  to  Shelburne,  where  2.270  tons  of  mechanical  pulp 
was  placed  aboard. 

The  Gyp  also  loaded  l.OdO  tons  of  sulphite  l)ulp  at 
St.  John,  and  2,675  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  at  Digby 
and  at  Port  Medway  loaded  1,000  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp. 

The  pulp  shipped  from  Digby  is  from  the  Weymouth 
Jlills.  and  that  from  Shelburne  and  Port  Medway 
from  the  Clyde  Mills.  Both  mills  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Clyde  and  Sissiboo  Pulp  Company. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE   CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  .Ma\  1.  Tlie  Um-uI  pap"!-  tradr  luis  not 
changed  to  any  ext^'nt.  As  a  whole,  it  is  fairly  irood, 
althoug-h  some  jolib<M-8  state  that  it  is  spotty  in  char- 
aeter. 

The  mills  rc|Kirt  that  orders  are  coniijig  in  at  a  good 
rate:  some  lines  an-  more  active  than  others,  in  faet  iu 
some  instances  shiitnients  are  over-due.  In  almost  e\ery 
line  the  position  has  not  varied,  business  being  on  a 
steady  basis. 

The  trade  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ilarrh  31 
arc  quite  favorable.  They  show  a  trade  balan(;e  of 
$lL'H,772,400  on  the  right  side  conrpai'ed  with  an  adverse 
balance  of  $7,522,li()-l  in  the  previous  year.  Our  ex- 
ports of  paper  and  forest  products  played  a  principal 
part  in  this  condition,  these  ranking  sei-oud  in  the  list 
of  exports  with  a  total  of  $'228.756;2n.5.  In  March  they 
sliowed  a  gain  of  over  seven  million  dollars,  and  were 
the  largest  in  amount  of  any  of  the  commodities,  pulp 
and   paper  holding  first   i>lace  among  manufactures. 

There  is  no  sign  of  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for 
newsprint.  The  insistency  of  the  buying  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  March  the  exports  were  113,450 
tons,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Cana- 
dian mills  are  inci-ea.sing  their  production,  that  for 
March  being  106,361  tons,  the  best  on  record.  The 
strides  made  in  this  section  are  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  exports  to  U.K.  1916-17,  481,600  tons; 
1922-23,  941,813  tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per 
cent.  With  the  new  machines  coming  into  operation 
our  production  will  be  materially  increased,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  this  will  be  absorbed.  Judging 
from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Dodge,  president 
i^f  the  International  Paper  Company,  it  looks  as  if  he 
anticipates  that  the  Canadian  mills  will  increase  their 
newsprint  business  at  the  expense  of  American  produc- 
ers. He  complains  of  the  lack  of  protection  against 
European  and  Canadian  competition.  Canada,  he 
pointed  out,  is  able  to  mainifacture  paper  from  wood 
which  is  obtained  largely  at  a  low  price  from  Crown 
lands  without  capital  investment  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers with  water  powers  advantageously  obtained 
in  part  from  the  Government,  and  with  electric  power 
supplied  cheaply  by  private  and  Governmental  pro- 
ducers. Mr.  Dodge  made  another  protest  against  tie 
embargo  on  the  export  of  piilpwood  from  Crown  lands. 
and  declared  that  the  result  of  the  policy  of  free  trade 
in  paper  is  that  the  U.  S.  is  producing  from  year  to 
year  a  decreasing  percentage  of  the  total  consumption 
of  newsprint,  while  on  the  other  hand,  foreign  mills, 
and  notably  those  of  Canada,  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
panded. In  time  the  result  will  be  a  great  shrinkage  in 
the  U.  S.  newsprint  production  and  the  necessity  for 
U.  S.  publishers  to  secure  their  paper  from  outside 
countries  in  which  there  are  no  laws  to  prevent  combi- 
nations on  the  fixing  of  prices. 

The  agreement  as  to  wages  signed  in  New  York  on 
April  27  may  have  an  influence  on  the  price  of  news- 
print for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  agreement  be- 
tween the  Unions  and  eleven  Canadian  and  United 
States  Companies  was  only  arrived  at  after  considerable 
negotiations,  and  represents  a  compromise  between  the 


demands  of  tlic  iiicn  and  the  offers  of  the  companies. 
The  Great  Nortiiern,  Ontario  and  St.  Croix  Comp&nieti 
granted  a  flat  in<-rea.se  of  five  cents  an  hour  for  all 
cliLsses  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  The  other  eight 
eiinijianics  Abitibi,  Spanish  River.  St.  Maurice,  Fort 
Frances.  Minnesota  and  Ontario,  Union  Bag  and  Paper. 
Ilanna  and  St.  Regis  —  signed  an  agreement  increasing 
wages  five  cents  an  hour  for  all  classes  of  skilled  labor 
and  fixing  40  cents  an  hour  as  a  minimum  for  common 
labor.  The  agreement  is  for  one  year,  beginning  May  1. 
.Vegotiations  with  oth-i-  companies  have  been  entered 
into,  and  it  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  eleven  companies  referreil  to 
will  affect  tlie  waire^  paid  liy  iion  union  and  union 
Companies  in  the  paper  ti-ade  generally.  It  is  satis- 
factory that  a  settlement  of  this  question  has  been  made. 
thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  trouble. 

The  jHilp  section  keeps  up  very  well,  as  is  only  u» 
tural  in  view  of  better  grinding  facilities,  the  price  of 
groundwood  has  receded  but  it  is  likely  to  firm  up  again 
when  low  water  conditions  set  in.  Kraft  pulp  has  moved 
upwards,  with  a  better  demand,  while  sulphite  keeps 
steady.  The  call  for  bleached  sulphite  is  still  good, 
and  although  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  buying,  the  chances  are  that  Canadian 
mills  will  have  a  steady  demand.  Some  of  the  importers 
of  Swedish  pull)  in  the  States  have  cancelled  a  i>ortion 
of  their  contracts,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  supplying 
all  the  requirements  on  account  of  the  indu.strialdis- 
l)ute. 

Pulpwood  is  firmer,  with  an  upward  tendency.    Many 
large  sales  have  lately  been  made. 

Ontario  Market  News 

The_  current  volume  nf  business,  both  from  a  maau 
facturing  and  a  jobbing  standpoint  continues  somewhat 
light,  although  mills  are  kept  busy  on  commitmentB 
made  some  weeks  ago  when  price  increases  were  iu  the 
air.  For  the  most  part  the  jobbers  say  that  April  has 
been  disappointing  as  to  volume  of  sales,  which  is  prob- 
ably accounted  for  by  the  backward  spring  which  has 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  practically  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness. The  printing  trade  has  sho^vn "little  signs  of  im- 
provement and  the  paper  box  trade  is  still  rather  quiet, 
which  means  that  the  production  of  the  board  plants 
ha-s  been  curtailed  to  some  extent.  Practically  no  board 
is  coming  in  from  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
and  importers  say  that  the  American  mills  are  making 
quotations  to  Canadian  consumers  for  acceptance  within 
five  days  which  is  a  good  indication  of  the  prosperity 
that  is  attending  the  box  board  industry  across  the  line. 
The  Canadian  prices  remain  firm  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue unchanged  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as  the 
American  market  remains  strong  as  it  is  at  present.  It 
is  estimated  that  very  few  of  the  Canadian  board  milk 
have  more  than  three  or  four  weeks  orders  on  hand  at 
the  present  time  whereas,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
many  of  the  plants  have  orders  ahead  for  several  months! 
It  IS  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  paper  trade 
generally  in  Ontario  is  liable  to  recover  at  any  moment 
and  the  prevailing  conviction  is  that  when  it 'starts  off 
again  it  will  go  with  a  bang,  for  .stocks  have  been  allowed 
to  get  very  low. 
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PTTjP.  — There  is  only  a  fair  anmunt  of  activity  in 
pull)  oirr-les  and  comparativoly  r.w  slocUs  arc  ln-ing  sold. 
There  is.  however,  a  fairly  steady  volume  of  business 
from  puip  to  paper  mill  although  llie  transactions  are 
not  large.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  grouudwood  being 
(pioted  at  $30.00 :  bleached  sulphite  at  from  $80.00  to 
$90.00  (more  for  special  grades)  and  unbleached  at 
from  $55.00  to  $70.00  and  newsgrade  at  $5fi.()0.  Ground 
wood  stock  reserves  are  said  to  have  been  pretty  well 
wiped   out. 

PLANKS."-  A  feature  of  the  week  wa.s  iui  increase 
of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  printers'  blanks.  The  various 
grades  of  blaid<s  of  Canadian  manufacture  underwent 
the  increase  probaVily  in  sympathy  with  tiie  American 
prices  which  have  been  edging  up  for  some  time.  There 
is  a  fair  all-around  demand  for  blanks  of  all  descriptions. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.—  Mills  manufae- 
iLU-ing  book  paper  for  the  publishing  trade  are  quite 
busy  although  sales  to  the  jobbing  trade  are  rather 
light.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  bonds,  ledgers  and 
various  lines  of  wi-iting  papers  and  although  the  era  of 
i)ig  orders  is  not  yet  to  hand  the  total  volume  of  business; 
for  April  bulked"  fairly  well  both  in  the  jobbing  house 
and  the  milb. 

TWINE.  — The  twine  market  continues  rather  quiet. 
An  increase  was  recorded  during  the  week  in  jute  twin  ■ 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  probably  due  to  the 
strike  in  Dundee  and  the  increase  in  wages  and  raAv 
material.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton  market 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  scarcity  of  jute  twine  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —Mills  manufacturing  wrap- 
ping paper  and  paper  bags  have  not  been  so  busy  of 
late  and  the  jobbers  report  trade  as  unusually  quiet. 
On  thf'  other  hand  a  big  business  is  being  done  in  the 
paper  flour  sack  line  which  is  proving  profitable  to 
those  mills  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

IM'LPWOOD.  —The  Thompson-  Hyhuul  Lumber  Co., 
Pay  Street.  Toronto,  are  entering  into  contracts  for 
50,000  cords  of  pulpwood  for  delivery  during  the  com- 
ing season,  20,000  cords  of  which  will  be  poplar.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  poplar  and  prices  have  stiff- 
ened on  this  wood  to  some  extent.  The  firm  have  ship- 
ped out  all  la.st  year's  cut  of  pulpwood  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  cords  which  will  go  forward 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  prices  on  peeled  spruce 
stand  ]iceled  balsam  north  of  North  Pay  are  $8  to  $10 
a  cord  f.o.h.  cai-s  and  peeled  poplar  $5  to  $5.50.  South  of 
North  15ay  jieeled  spruce  and  balsam  are  quoted  at  $11 
to  $12  and  jioplai-  $7.50  to  $8.50.  Contracts  are  being 
made  with  settlers  and  others  and  cutting  will  start  in 
Maj'  and  continue  till  the  clo.se  of  the  |)("ding  season 
earlv  in  August. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Apiil  2h  — i,S|)eeial  Corresi)ondence).  — 
Reports  from  some  quarters  tell  of  a  quieter  condition 
in  the  paper  markets.  This  apparently  is  true  onl>-  as 
concerns  the  jobbing  trade.  Consumers  in  a  good  many 
instances  have  evidently  let  u|)  in  their  buying  to  some 
extent,  with  the  result  dealers  and  jobbei-s  are  not  so 
rushed  as  they  were,  this  situation  reflecting  the  fairl\- 
heavy  purchases  by  paper  users  during  the  past  several 
months  and  the  consequent  covering  of  recpiiremenls 
for  a  time.  Paper  mills  are  reported  to  be  still  actively 
en.gaged.     There   has  been   little   or  no   diminishing   of 


iiiaiiul'ai-t  iiriiig  opei-alious;  if  anythiiii:-,  mills  are  run- 
ning at  greater  capacity  than  hitherto,  and  ai-e  generall.x 
said  to  have  orders  on  file  wliich  will  keep  tlicm  pi-odue- 
ing  at  the  present  rate  for  quite  a  while  to  come. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  Tor  .March 
shows  that  activity  in  the  newsprint  manufactni-ing  in 
dustry  has  not  let  down  a  single  bit.  Dui'ing  .March 
production  of  print  paper  reached  a  new  peak,  not  onl\- 
in  the  United  States  bid  in  Canada,  and  the  Connnis- 
sion's  rejiort  shows  that  mill  stocks  continued  to  de- 
cline, tlhus  iiulicating  that  consumjition  kept  pace  with 
th"  ouptut  or  that  it  exceeded  production.  C.  S.  nulls 
pi'oduccd  129,294  net  tons  of  total  newspi'int  in  March, 
which  was  substantially  over  the  ]14,(ill  net  Uma  pro- 
duced in  February  and  also  greater  than  the  127,452 
net  tons  produced  in  January;  eomi)aring  also  witli 
117,507  tons  in  March  a  year  ago.  and  105.700  ton.n  in 
March  five  years  ago. 

Combining  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  it 
is  found  that  newsprint  production  reached  a  new  high 
record  on  the  North  American  Continent  in  March  last, 
being  over  235,000  tons  for  both  countries.  Shipments 
from  mills  exceeded  this  by  over  1.000  tons,  and  rejjorts 
are  to  the  effect  that  consumption  last  month  was  the 
heaviest  on  record  except  in  October,  1922.  Normall.v 
less  newsprint  is  consumed  in  the  spring  than  in  the 
fall.  High  consumption  so  far  this  year  is  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  record  of  about  2,500,000  tons  in 
1922  will  be  matei-iall.v  exceeded  in  1923. 

United  States  mills  shipped  out  132,292  net  tons  of 
total  newsprint  in  March,  which  was  about  3,000  tons 
above  the  jiroduction.  At  the  beginning  of  March  do- 
mestic nulls  held  23,'197  net  tons  of  newsjirint  in  stock 
and  at  the  end  of  that  month  stocks  had  been  reduced 
to  20,199  net  tons. 

No  less  an  authority  than  President  Philip  T.  Dodge 
of  the  Internatioiud  I'aper  Company  is  ipioted  as  say- 
ing that  newsi)rint  prices  are  due  to  advance.  Mr. 
Dodge  stated  several  days  ago:  "I  do  not  sue  how  news- 
print prices  can  help  but  be  higher,  in  view  of  the  geii- 
erall.v  increased  wages,  higher  raw  material  prices  and 
higher  ti'ansportation  costs."  Mr.  Dodge  intimated  that 
he  expects  that  the  present  contract  price  of  $75  per 
ton  will  be  increased  to  at  least  $80  for  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year. 

A  new  wage  agreement  has  been  signed,  as  reported 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

No  changes  of  note  have  occuri-ed  in  prices  of  paper. 
Quotations  are  firm  in  all  quarters  and  consumers  ap- 
parently are  meeting  the  figures  named  without  hesi- 
tancy on  such  supplies  as  they  require.  Book  paper  is 
firm  and  moving  in  increasing  tonnage;  wrappings  are 
fairly  active,  with  prices  steady ;  tissues  are  in  good 
call  at  previous  quotations,  and  fine  papers  are  wanted 
in  gradually  increasing  quantities  with  prices  evincing 
an  upward  tendejicy.  Box  boards  are  still  relativel.\' 
quiet  though  there  is  nevertheless  a  good  movement  of 
boards  and  prices  are  maintained  at  last  levels. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  Miechanical  pulp  ipiotatnons 
continue  on  a  broad  range.  This  seemingly  is  not  due 
to  anj'  fundamental  weakness  in  the  market  but  to 
weather  conditions  which  have  enabled  grinders  in  some 
localities  to  increase  their  output,  thus  softening  prices, 
and  in  other  districts  preventing  any  quickening  of 
producing    0]>erations,     thereby    holding    pi-ices    firm. 

Enrollment  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  School  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts  has  passed  the 
280  mark ! 
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Demand  for  ground  wood  appears  fairly  active.  News- 
print, lioanl  and  otluT  mannfactnrovs  are  alisorbinp: 
supplies  freely  as  Iheir  needs  develop  though  it  is  true 
there  is  little"  desire  shown  to  antieipate  requirements, 
this  beiniz  the  season  of  the.  year  when  consumers  l)u> 
ground  wood  rather  closely. 

Prices  mav  be  said  to  ranffe  from  as  low  as  $33  a  ton  at 
producing  plants  up  to  $43.  depending  on  the  locality 
of  the  crinding  mill  and  the  distance  the  pulp  has  to  bo 
hauled  to  the  consuming  plant.  Domestic  grinders  are 
mostly  quoting  around  $38  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  pulp  plants. 
MJiile"  Cana<liau  grinders  are  reported  naming  $35  in  a 
ma.iority  of  cases. 

CHEMICAL  PILP.— Chenucal  wood  pulps  are  firm 
in  price  and  are  moving  in  a  steady  way.  Perhaps 
demand  lacks  the  volume  of  busier  periods  b\it  there  is 
nevertheless  enough  buying  to  fully  maintain  prices, 
while  the  several  bullish  market  factors  have  a  tendenc^■ 
to  advance  values.  Kraft  pulp  is  especially  firm.  Board 
mills  are  buying  freely,  and  signs  are  tliat  stocks  of 
kraft  are  low.  Importers  are  said  to  have  but  small 
lots  on  the  spot  in  this  country  unsold,  and  the  quota- 
tion commonly  named  on  Swedish  kraft  pulp  is  3.40 
cents  a  pound  ex  the  dock.  In  some  case's  importers  are 
reported  asking  3.50  cents  but  it  is  admitted  sales  have 
not  been  made  at  quite  this  figure  as  yet.  Sulphite  also 
is  quotably  firm  and  in  steady  demand.  No.  1  foreign 
unbleached  sulphite  is  selling  at  about  3.40  cents  a 
pound  on  the  dock  at  New  York,  with  extra  strong  sul- 
phite held  for  3.50  cents  and  with  easy  bleaching  quoted 
up  to  3.75  cents.  News  grade  sulphite  is  firm  at  around 
3.25  cejits  f.o.b.  pulp  mills.  Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted 
at  4.50  to  5.00  cents  a  poimd  ex  dock  for  No.  1  foreign, 
and  from  4.75  to  5.25  cents  at  pulp  mills  for  the  No.  1 
domestic  grade. 

RAGS.  — Most  grades  of  papermakiug  rags  are  meet- 
ing with  a  fair  demand.  Buyers  are  exercising  caution 
about  laying  in  supplies;  that  is,  most  of  them  are  ab- 
sorbing rags  against  direct  requirements,  which  is  the 
usual  procedure  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  j-et  in 
the  aggregate  there  is  a  fairly  large  movement  into  mill 
channels  and  prices  are  maintained.  Roofing  rags  con- 
tinue to  sell  readily  although  in  comparativel.v  smallei- 
lots  than  up  to  a  short  time  ago.  New  York  dealers 
report  securing  1.60  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city  for 
No.  1  roofing  stock  and  1.50  cents  for  No.  2  packing, 
while  foreign  dark  cottons  are  bringing  1.55  to  1.60 
cents  a  pound  ex  dock  in  sales  to  felt  paper  mills.  New 
cuttings  have  quieted  down  to  a  pronounced  degree  but 
prices  have  changed  but  little,  if  at  all.  Dealers  have 
disposed  of  sufficient  stock  recently  to  enable  them  to 
display  a  more  or  less  independent  attitude,  and  are 
holding  rags  at  the  prices  they  succeeded  in  getting  in 
sales  a  short  time  back.  Old  white  rags  are  firmly 
quoted  and  are  in  good  demand.  A  good  packing  of  No. 
1  old  white  is  reported  commanding  8  cents  a  pound  from 
fine  paper  mills,  and  even  this  figure  has  been  exceeded 
in  some  transactions.  Thirds  and  blues  also  are  moving 
prices  of  around  2.65  cents  per 
and  2.25   cents  for  miscellaneous 


at  steady 
repacked 


freely  and 
pound  for 
packing. 

PAPER  STOCK.—  The  waste  market  is  still  chara«'- 
terized  by  an  easy  price  tone.  Quotations  have  sho^\nii 
narrower  changes  this  week  than  in  the  several  previous 
weeks,  but  the  tendency  is  downward  and  .such  altera- 
tions as  have  occurred  have  been  off  in  practically  every 
case.  Prices  have  worked  down  to  levels  where  it  is 
said  collections  are  being  affected ;  reports  stating  that 
collectors  are  going  on  strike  in  the  contention  that  they 
cannot  make  a  profit  under  prevailing  pi-ices, 
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No.  1  old  mixed  paper  is  selling  at  about  90  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  folded  newspapers  at 
1.05  cents  a  pound,  and  common  mixed  paper  at  70 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  probabilities  are  buyers 
in  some  instances  have  had  orders  accepted  at  less  than 
these  prices,  since  these  low  grades  are  the  weakest  and 
since  packers  are  necessarily  obliged  to  keep  such  stock 
for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings.  Flat  stock  is  almost  dead 
insofar  as  regards  any  important  demand  from  con- 
suming quarters.  Offerings  of  heavy  No.  1  magazines 
at  2.10  cents  a  pound  New  York  arc  said  to  be  going 
begging,  and  mills  could  doubtless  buy  in  some  directions 
down  to  2  cents  a  pound.  Old  kraft  paper  is  bringing 
about  2.15  cents  per  pound,  and  white  blank  news  2.20 
cents  a  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.—  Old  manila  rope  is 
freely  wanted  by  paper  mills  and  is  fetching  firm  prices. 
Domestic  manila  rope  is  scarcely  available  at  less  than 
7  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  there  have  been 
reports  of  sales  to  mills  in  excess  of  this  figure.  Foreign 
rope  is  quoted  at  between  6.75  and  7  cents  per  pound 
ex  the  dock.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  and  rather  easy  in 
price.  Only  occasional  shipments  of  note  ai-e  moving 
forward  to  mills,  and  prevailing  market  quotations  are 
around  1.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at 
dealers'  points,  1.05  cents  for  roofing  bagging,  and  1.60 
cents  for  scrap  gunnj'  bagging. 


CANADIANS  AND  THE  U.  S.  TARIFF 

The  tariff  imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Cana- 
dian products  since  1921  has  continued  to  affect  our 
exports  to   that   market,   says  the   April   Commercial 


Letter  issued  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
During  the  five  months  ending  February  last,  Canada 
exported  to  the  United  States  farm  jiroducts  valued  at 
$28,100,000,  as  compared  with  $119,700,000  for  1921 
and  $58,700,000  for  1920.  The  products  most  affected 
are  wheat,  exports  of  which  have  shrunk  from  37,467,- 
310  bushels  during  these  five  months  in  1921  to  8,800,- 
876  bushels  in  1923,  and  flour,  which  has  shrunk  from 
895,035  barrels  in  1921  to  273,433  barrels  in  1923.  The 
Maritime  Provinces  for  a  long  period  depended  on  the 
United  States  as  a  market  for  potatoes,  and  during 
the  same  five  months  in  1921  1,436,773  bushels  were 
shipped,  as  against  204,418  bushels  in  1923.  Exports 
of  wool  during  the  same  period  were  3,712,028  lbs.  in 
1923,  as  compared  with  the  merely  nominal  quantity 
of  129,872  lbs.  in  1922  and  4.961,686  lbs.  in  1921.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cattle  shipped  to  the 
Ignited  States  for  the  five  months  ending  February 
1923  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1922.  and  there 
was  a  substantial  appreciation  in  value.  In  the  case 
of  butter,  the  volume  shipped  has  not  declined  to  any 
extent  since  1922,  and  the  1923  shipments  are  actually 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  1921. 

In  our  view,  as  we  have  more  than  once  indicated  in 
these  columns,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  United  States 
tariff  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  drastic  read.justment  of 
the  world's  trade  with  that  country.  By  any  such  re- 
adjustment Canada  cannot  fail  to  be  very  greatly  af- 
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fected.  For  one  thing,  our  exports  to  the  United 
States  will  increasingly  fall  off  —  and  particularly 
our  exports  of  foodstuffs.  That  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  it,  too.  Great 
Britain  finds  that  her  manufactured  goods  are,  in  the 
main,  barred  out  of  the  United  States  by  the  new 
tariff,  just  as  are  our  foodstuffs.  This  being  so,  she 
is  unquestionably  more  disposed  to  buy  her  foodstuffs 
from  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

Already  Great  Britain  buys  a  good  deal  more  from 
u.s  than  do  our  friends  to  the  South.  In  fact,  we  ex- 
port to  her  goods  valued  at  about  $314,000,000  per 
year,  of  which  foodstuffs  form  in  value  about  two 
thirds  of  the  total.  For  the  reason  just  assigned  her 
purchases  of  our  foodstuffs  are  lil^ely  largely  to  in- 
crease in  the  future.  And  for  the  same  reason  our 
exports  of  other  kinds  to  her  will  also  probably  in- 
crease. So  that,  while  she  is  a  good  customer  alreadj', 
she  is  likely  to  become  a  far  better  one  in  the  future. 

That  is,  if  we  show  any  sj'mptoms  of  an  intentioij  to 
reciprocate.  Surely  it  is  only  common-sense  that  we, 
on  our  part,  should  endeavor  to  buy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  so  good  a  customer.  For  the  twelve-month 
period,  ending  the  31st  of  last  August,  while  Great 
Britain  purchased  from  us  goods  of  the  value  of  $314,- 
000,000.  we  only  purchased  from  her  goods  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  those  she  bought  from  us.  In 
the  same  period,  we  bought  in  the  United  States  goods 
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of  the  value  of  nearly  $500,000,000,  or  over  half  as 
much  again  in  value  as  those  that  country  bought  from 
us.  It  looks  as  though  there  were  room  for  readjust- 
ment here  in  the  way  of  buying  more  from  those  who 
buj'  from  us.  And  this  apart  from  what  we  take  to 
be  the  undoubted  fact  that  Great  Britain,  with  her 
fixed  tariff  policy,  offers  advantages  to  Canadian  ex- 
port trade  such  as  the  United  States,  with  a  variable 
tariff  policy,  cannot  do. 


Eat  only  a  proper  amount  of     good      food — no     more. 

Drink   plenty    of   pure   water.      Exercise    in   the    open    air 

when  pos.siblc  and  take  all  the  sleep  you  require  in  a  well 

ventilated   room.   Give  your   body   a   fair   .show   and   it   will 

rtpay   you   in   large  dividends. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood 
and  Timber  Limit. 

»,  "^^o^®!^®  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  up  to  and  including 
«ie  22nd  of  June.  1923,  for  the  right  to  cut  pulpwood  and 
timber  on  a  certain  area  situated  in  the  watershed  of  the  Trout 
ind  Chpaleau  Rivers  in  the  districts  of  Sudbury  and  AlBoma 
comprising  an  area  of  1,049   square  miles. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on  pulpwood  tliat 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus  In  addition  to  dues  of 
80  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and  40  cents  per  cord  for  other 
pulpwood,  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the  right  to 
operate   a   Kraft    pulp   mill   and   a   paper    mill. 

Tenderers  shall  also  be  required  to  say  what  thcey  are  pre- 
pared to  pay,  per  thousand  feet  Board  measure,  for  the  following 
classes  of  timber,,  over  and  above  the  upset  prices  in  addition 
to   Crown    dues: 


Upset  price  —  Red  and  White  Pine  — 
Spruce    (too   large   for   pulpwood) 
Jackpine    (banksian) 


?6.00  pr  M   ft.  B.  M. 

—  J5.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

—  »2.50  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 


The  Crown  dues  on  Pine  including  Jackpine  being  $2.50  and  on 
Spruce  $2.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M..  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  successful  tenderer  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
or  mills  within  the  limit  or  at  some  point  in  Ontario  approved 
by  the  Minister,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into  Kraft  pulp, 
and  also  such  portion  thereof  into  Kraft  paper  when  required 
so  to  do. 

Parties  making  tenders  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  their 
tender  a  marked  cheque,  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000). 
which  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the  successful 
tenderer  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

The  said  $50,000  shall  remain  on  deposit  until  the  Kraft  pulp 
mill,  as  provided  by  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  ,is  erected 
and  in  operation.  Any  timber  cut  in  the  meantime  shall  be 
subject  to  payment  of  dues  and  bonus  as  accounts  for  same 
are  rendered.  After  the  said  pulp  mill  is  erected  and  in  operation 
the  deposit  of  $50,000  may  be  applied  on  account  of  bonus  dues 
as  they  accrue,  but  the  regulation  dues  as  mentioned  above  shall 
be  paid  m  the  usual  manner  as  returns  for  cutting  of  wood 
and  timber  are  received  and  accounts  rendered. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  be 
invested,    etc..    apply   to    the    undersigned. 

All  tenders  should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  marked 
plainly  on  outside  "Tender  for  Trout-Chapleau  Pulp  and  Timber 
l..imit." 

BEinAH  BOWHAS, 
Toronto,  April  16th,  1923  Minister  of  Lands  and  ForeBta. 

N..  B.  —  No  unauthorized  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
paid   for. 
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Acid-Proof  Lining 

BRICK  AND  sTILE 

Let   Stebbins   Products   Cut   Your 
Overhead   Costs 

Wherever   acids   are   used,   there   is   a   field    for   ucid-proof   brick   or   tile,   as    a    lining   for 

(lifrestcrs,  tanks  towers,  leacliiiig  cells,  incinerators,  comhiistion  chainliers,  alcoliol  and 
chemical  recovery  eqiii])mcnt.  Leaking  acid  is  not  only  dangerous  to  employees,  lint  it 
can  cause  serious  damage  to  valual)le  equipment.  Such  leaks,  moreover,  cau^e  jiroduclion 
delays  and  repair  charges  you  cannot  afford  today. 

Stebbins  Acid-Proof  Brick  and  Tile  are  made  with  over  thirty  years'  experience  in  such 
work  l)chind  it.  They  are  hand  kneaded  and  moulded,  strong,  and  free  from  blow-holes 
and  kiln  cracks.  They  are  proving  their  worth  by  highly  satisfactory  service  in  pulp 
digesters  in  paper  mills  in  this  and  foreign  countries  —  a  use  calculated  to  demonstrate 
the  weaknesses  of  any  brick. 

Whether  your  jiroduct  is  acid,  paper,  alcohol  or  other  chctTiicals,  Stebbins  service  can 
save  you  money.  We'll  be  glad  to'  show  you  Iiow  in  detail.  Write  us  now!  And  let  us 
quote  you  on  your  acid-proof  linings  and  other  equipment  delivered  and  installed. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE  ARE  GUILTY 

Th"  I'ditoi-  ]ilc;uls  yuilty  tn  ;i  sclt'-iiiiposrd  i'li;n-j:i'  nf 
overlookinir  an  important  ixiiut  in  connet-tidn  willi  tiir 
protection  of  mir  forests.  From  time  to  time,  in  these 
eolumns,  mention  lias  l)een  made  of  the  nee  "ssity  for 
co-operative  efforts  anion"'  the  Provineial  Departments 
of  Lands  and  Forests  anil  tlie  Dominion  Forestry 
Braneli.  In  snni"  eases,  a  fairly  satisfartory  mrasni-e 
of  eo-operatioii  between  i)rovinees  has  lieeii  aizreed  upon. 
and  even  some  eo-operation  lietwe-n  ])rovinres  and  an 
American  State  g'overnment   lias  heen  planned. 

Tlie  ])oint  that  we  havf  overlooked,  however  is  the 
a]i]iarent  lack  of  cordial,  complete  and  orfjanizeti  co 
operation  between  the  ilines  and  Forestry  Deiiartments 
of  our  various  o-overnments.  Ajiparently  there  is  less 
appreciation  of  the  mntnal  pi'oblem  of  forest  protection 
and  the  need  for  co-operative  measures  in  this  re.sjject 
between  these  different  departments  of  the  same  govern- 
ments than  there  is  between  the  Departments  of  Forestry 
in  neijrhboring  provinces.  It  is  ajiparent  that  the  men 
who  are  in  the  woods,  both  as  cruisers  and  prospectors, 
are.  alike  in  their  appreciation  of  the  forest,  and  tlie 
realization  of  the  necessity  "for  its  i)rotection.  For  both 
of  these  men.  the  green  forest  is  essential  and  the  des- 
truction of  it  by  fire  is  not  only  likely  to  take  away 
their  living-,  but  also  their  life.  This  thought  is  very 
well  expressed  in  the  following  letter  which  we  quote 
from  the  Canadian  Mining  Journal. 

The  Prospector  and  Fires 
To  the  Editor, 

Canadian  Mining  Journal. 
Sir: 

I  see  by  your  editorial  of  Ajiril  'iOth,  "Tlie  Prospector 
and  Forest  Fires,"  that  the  lumberman  accuses  the  pros- 
pector of  starting  bush  fires,  and  I  note  with  appreciation 
that  you  left  very  little  unsaid  in  the  prospector's  defence. 

Now,  this  question  of  forest  fires  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  our  North  Country — serious  not  only  as  a  great 
financial  loss  that  affects  us  all,  but  serious  as  a  menace 
to  human  life.  Who,  I  ask,  is  more  likely  to  get  caught  in 
a  bush  fire  than  the  man  whose  work  is  in  the  bush,  the 
prospector?  What  about  the  lumberman.^ — you  ask.  Well, 
the  lumberman  about  this  time  is  usually  safe  out  of  the 
woods  and  on  the  rivers  or  lakes,  driving  his  winter's  cut 
of  logs,  or  down  at  the  saw-mill,  where  he  has  a  chance 
for  his  life.  But  the  timber  cruiser,  the  surveyor,  the 
geologist,  the  prospector, — the  men  who  have  to  camp  in 
the  woods  when  night  overtakes  them,  miles  from  their 
canoe  or  from  a  lake  to  give  them  a  chance  for  their  lives 
— these  are  the  men  who  know  what  they  are  up  against. 
The  moment  they  shoulder  their  packs  and  head  off  into 
the  woods  (after  submerging  their  canoe  in  a  creek  or 
sheltered  bay,  for  safety's  sake) — you'll  agree  with  me 
that  a  bush  fire  has  a  real  meaning  to  these  fellows. 

Again,  the  prospector  is  often   dependent   for  his  daily 


bn-.id  upon  that  green  strip  of  standing  timber — the  only 
kind  of  timber  where  he  can  hope  to  trap  the  fisher,  mar- 
ten or  beaver  that  he  hunts  during  the  winter  to  provide 
his  grubstake  for  next  summer's  work. 

Many  more  reasons  could  be  advanced  to  prove  that 
the  prospector  is  NOT  GUILTY  of  starting  bush  fires, 
hut  time   and   space  prevent. 

In  conclusion  I  will  remind  the  lumberman  that  the  two 
best  fire-rangers  he  ever  had  or  is  likely  to  have  are  the 
two  men  most  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  from  fire-  the  noble  Itcd  Man.  and  Esau,  the 
bon.-i  fide  ])ros))ector. 
(iogama,  Out.  Tom   Saville. 

The  essential  and  pressing  jirobleni  and  need  just  now 
is  the  establisliinent,  as  rajiidly  as  possible,  of  the  most 
adequate  iieans  of  protection  of  the  forest  fi'oin  fii'c. 
The  basis  of  this  |)roteetion  is  a  system  of  permits, 
patrol  and  punishment,  acconipanied  by  tiie  nio.st  effi- 
cient jiossible  education  of  the  public  to  ihr  valu'>  of  the 
forests,  and  the  need  for  extreme  care,  when  in  the 
woods.  Tlise  measures  i-aii  only  he  made  comjiletely 
effective  by  thr  fullest  co-operation  of  ;iM  bodies  inter- 
ested in  this  iiriibli'iii. 


A  STRANGE  SITUATION 

The  editor  is  in  rec  ipt  of  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
|!oiideiit  in  France  who  deals  in  woodpulp.  Commiini- 
cation  with  a  nrmber  of  manufacturers  of  both  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  pulp  indicates  that  there  is  i>rac- 
tieall.x'  nothing  available  in  eitlnr  of  these  lines  fen- 
exi:)ort  to  France.  It  wmild  appear  that  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  pulp  iniHs  in  eastern  Canada  is  required  by 
their  own  jiaiier  mill  or  by  tli"  contract  and  spot  markets 
for  other  Canadian  mills,  and  those  in  the  United  States 
or  Great  l^ritain.  It  is  known  that  the  product  of  some 
of  the  pulp  mills  in  the  east  is  markef'd  in  France 
through  an  English  agency.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  with  tli(>  ])ei'iod  of  maxiiiiuni  watci-  aiijiroaching, 
consequently  th"  lime  of  iiia.xiinmii  production,  there 
would  be  some  surplus  available  for  export,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  market  for  gromidwood  is  a  bit  .soft. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  iirodiu-tioii  and  consumption 
of  woodpulp  on  this  continent  are  very  nearly  balanced. 

It  was  intimated  in  nnvs  dis|)atclies  a  short  time  a.<ro 
that  certain  French  interests  were  looking  into  the  possib- 
ilities of  establishing  a  pulp  mill  in  New  Hrunswick. 
It  would  .seem  that  mhiic  such  move  as  a  fiiiancia!  in- 
vestment in  Canada  would  be  the  only  practical  way  of 
a  French  mill  assi.ring  itself  of  a  definit"  sujijily  of 
woodpulp.  Looking  over  the  mills  in  the  east,  there 
do  not  apiiear  to  b  any.  a.s  far  as  we  are  aware,  that 
are  not  in  some  way  provided  for  with  a  fairly  regular 
outlet   for   tlieir   product.     However,    if  there   are   auv 
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plants  with  a  surplus  of  pulp  available  for  export,  the 
Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  will  be  able  to  put  such  a  cou- 
eern  in  touch  with  our  eorresiiondent. 


PROFESSIONAL  BUSINESS  PROPHETS 

The  number  of  vocations  that  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  title  of  "profession"  is  continually  being  added 
to.  The  latest  is  probably  that  of  the  business  prophet. 
Indeed,  at  no  previous  period  in  the  world's  history 
has  anything  like  a  tithe  existed  of  the  numlx'r  of 
people  who  deem  themselves  fully  qualified,  with  al- 
most pontifical  authority,  to  forecast  business  condi- 
tions. 

This  forecasting  of  future  conditions,  by  means  of 
diagrams  or  charts  of  the  past,  seems  not  only  to  have 
a  strong  fascination  —  and  also,  one  imagines,  a  very 
profitable  one  —  for  those  who  practise  it,  but  it  also 
hits  the  taste  of  the  general  public.  Few  things,  in- 
deed, are  more  surprising  than  the  way  in  which  busi- 
ness men,  big  and  small  alike,  seem  ready  to  pin  their 
faith  to  predictions  based  on  these  diagrams  and 
charts.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  predic- 
tions in  question  have  an  awkward  way  of  being  fal- 
sified, more  often  than  they  are  ratified,  by  events. 

"The  worst  of  great  thinkers,"  once  said  John 
Bright,  "is  that  they  generally  think  wrong."  The 
forecaster  of  business  conditions  —  the  diagrammist 
and  chartist — has  this,  at  least,  in  common  with  the 
"great  thinkers"  of  whom  Bright  spoke — he  is  gen- 
erally wrong.  Not  invariably,  of  course.  Not  every- 
one who  essays  to  "forecast  conditions"  in  the  matter 
of  a  horse-race  loses  his  money.  People  have  been 
known,  ere  now,  to  break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 
And  just  as  the  "plunger"  who  backs  a  "certainty", 
or  the  gambler  with  an  "infallible  system"  sometimes 
guesses  right,  so,  too,  does  the  business  "tipster." 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  business  forecaster  has  his 
data  to  go  on  —  his  records  of  financial,  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  past.  Well,  so  has  the 
race-course  punter  his  "racing  form";  and  the  "sys- 
tem" of  the  sportsman  who  essays  to  "break  the  bank" 
is  not  infrequently  based  on  some  more  or  less  murky 
lore  regarding  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  particular  event  may  occur  to  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  it  may  not  occur. 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  business  forecaster  with 
his  diagrams  and  charts  and  his  learned  talk  about 
"cycles"  and  all  the  rest  of  his  professional  parapher- 
nalia is  up  against  one  supreme  and,  to  our  thinking, 
insurmountable  difficulty.  Tn  predicting  that  a  period 
of  prosperity  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  depres- 
sion he  is  on  sure  ground.  But,  when  he  attempts  to 
measure  with  any  approximate  accuracy  the  length  of 
any  given  period  of  business  prosperity  or  business 
depression,  he  encounters  the  difficulty  of  which  we 
are  thinking.     Charts  of  these  business  conditions  in 


the  past  would  be  helpful  enough  as  a  guide  to  the 
future  if  only  those  who  put  them  forward  as  such 
could  ensure  that  the  determining  factors  to  confront 
us  in  any  given  future  period  would  be  precisely  the 
same  as  those  encountered  at  a  given  period  in  the 
past.  That,  of  course,  they  cannot  do.  And  if  the 
cause  —  that  is  to  say,  the  determining  factors  —  dif- 
fer, the  effect  cannot  be  predicated  to  be  the  same. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  existent  conditions  should  not 
be  analyzed  or  that  attention  should  not  be  paid  to 
symptoms.  But  the  theory  of  periodicity  in  the  alter- 
nations between  prosperous  times  and  times  of  depres- 
sion is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  always  liable  to  be 
upset  by  particular  forces  at  work  at  a  particular 
time.  A  chart  of  the  past,  before  the  war  that  was  to 
end  all  war,  for  example,  can  be  of  little  use  as  a 
guide  to  the  future  to  the  world  in  its  inflammable 
state  today.  For  our  part  we  believe  in  letting  the 
forecaster's  charts  and  diagrams  alone,  and  devoting 
the  time  and  energy  which  are  required  for  their  study 
to  the  work  that  needs  doing  now,  leaving  the  future 
with  its  "cycles"  to  take  care  of  itself.  — From  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


SAYS  LLOYDS'  IS  BIGGEST  PAPER  MILL 

Mr.  A.  A.  Richards  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Sittingbourne, 
England,  is  on  a  visit  to  Canada  to  investigate  the  pulp 
situation  from  the  point  of  establishing  a  inilp  mill  in 
Canada.  Lloyds  are  very  extensive  users  of  pulp,  and 
Mr.  Richards  is  here  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
economy  and  feasibility  of  manufacturing  pulp  for  use 
in  their  own  very  extensive  paper  mills.  Among  other 
mills,  Mr.  Richards  will  visit  Chicoutimi  and  Kenogami. 

In  discussing  the  (piestion  of  exporting  Canadian 
newsprint  to  the  U.K.,  Mr.  Richards  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  conditions  were  unfavorable  for  Canadian  mills 
entering  that  market.  He  pointed  out  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties,  especially  in  relation  to  supplies. 
Mr.  Richards  referred,  in  this  connection,  to  the  lack  of 
storage  facilities  in  London  as  it  affects  the  news- 
pa])ers.  The  latter  obtain  their  supplies  from  hand 
to  mouth,  from  barges,  and  have  no  facilities  for  carry- 
ing large  stocks.  The  i)eak  of  the  demand  is  at  the 
week  end,  for  the  Sunday  papers,  and  these  secure  their 
lequiivnients  once  a  week  from  barges.  Incidentally  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  this  obstacle  to  Canadian 
trade  might  possibly  be  overcome  by  the  establishment 
of  distribution  warehouses,  the  Canadian  mills  keeping 
these  fully  supplied. 

Mr.  Richards  stated  that  the  newsprint  trade  in 
Great  Britain  is  good.  The  papers  have  increased 
their  circulation,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  all  paper 
available;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Richards  discouraged 
the  idea  of  any  permanent  market  for  Canadian  news- 
jirint  being  developed  in  the  Old  Country,  for'  the 
reasons  given. 

Mr.  Richards  also  declared  that,  in  .spite  of  all  claims 
to  the  contrary,  Lloyds'  have  the  largest  newsprint  mill 
in  the  world,  producing  between  .500  and  600  tons  per 
day.  The  Company  is  constantly  adding  to  the  equip- 
ment, and  expect  to  give  the  Canadian  mills  a  good  run 
for  the  distinction  of  maintaining  the  largest  mill  in 
existence. 
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FADE-OUTS  OF  HISTORY 


SAMIKI.  IKU'KINS  ADAMS 


(Reprinted  from  Collier's,  by  arrangement) 

Uistoi'N  sliduld.  t  liiMircl  ically,  lie  the  easier  to  write 
as  time  y:i>es  mi.  Reecuds  multiply.  Hut  will  some 
triumphant  autiquai'ian,  fouf  housand  years  hence,  who 
has  come  upon  one  of  our  massive  twentieth-eenturv 
lihrairies  find,  neatly  arranged  and  tabulated  for  hiiu, 
the  multitudinous  memorials  of  the  daily  life  of  19'28? 

He  will  not.  All  that  the  AmerieaiioloKist  of  (iOOO 
A.  D.  will  get  when  he  luis  hopefully  dug  down  to  the 
archives  of  our  day  will  be  a  noseful  of  dust.  The 
ancients  wrote  their  messages  on  the  eternal  rocks.  We 
write  ours  on  the  transient  trees,  pulped  and  rolled  into 
jierishable  pa])er.  In  a  word,  otir  prieipal  records  of 
the  present  day  and  recent  history  are  already  in 
process  of  resolving  themselves  into  an  inferior  grade 
of  sawdust. 

News  To-day,  Sawdust  To-morrow 

Two  years  ago  1  came  down  fi'om  my  country  place 
to  New  York  to  study  the  early  examjjles  of  yellow 
journalism,  now  only  a  (piarter  of  a  century  old.  bring- 
ing, as  it  chanced,  a  Babylonian  document  of  about  2500 
B.C.,  which  had  been  presented  to  me  and  now  needed 
expert  reframing.  At  the  New  York  Public  Library  1 
found  the  yellow  journals  of  the  earh-  nineties  yellow 
in  the  strict  chromate  sense  of  the  word,  and  so  tat- 
tered and  fragile  that  I  decline  to  take  the  res- 
ponsibility of  handling  them  except  with  the  assistance 
of  an  official.  The  contrast  of  condition  between  these 
products  of  yesterday  and  my  relic  of  4,500  years  past 
was  more  than  striking ;  it  was  grotesque. 

Other  newsi)aper  records  in  the  same  repository  were. 
in  varying  degrees,  approaching  the  same  condition. 
That  experience  started  me  on  a  course  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning a  subject  which  except  by  a  few  forethought- 
ful librarians  and  a  very  few  progressive  newspaper 
managers,  has  been  totally  ignored.  The  general  con- 
dition discovered  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
H.  !M.  Lydenberg.  the  exjiert  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library : 

"One  hundred  years  from  now.  unless  preservative 
measures  are  taken  promptly,  the  man  who  goes  to  a 
library  to  consult  to-day's  news  prints  will  find  a  mass 
of  sawdust  streaked  with  traces  of  ink.  Newspa]iers 
will  exist  only  as  museum  specimens." 

This  is  true  also  of  great  nuijority  of  prints  com- 
monly regarded  as  of  higher  grade,  importance,  and 
lasting  power  than  the  daily  press.  But  it  is  the  news- 
|)aper  that  is  typical. 

In  the  middle  eighteen-seventies  paper  made  from 
ground-u]i  trees  began  to  come  into  general  use.  Pre- 
vious to  that  our  news  was  committed  to  rag  paper 
which,  aside  from  fire,  water,  or  other  artificial  des- 
truction, is  practically  eternal.  The  fir.st  book  printed 
up  on  rag  paper  is  as  sound  today  as  the  day  it  came 
off  Gutenberg's  press  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  early  forms  of  wood-]iulp  jiai^er  were  almost  pure 
cellulose,  and  this  grade,  in  the  oiiinion  of  some  experts, 
is  almost  as  enduring  as  the  rag  stock.  Then  a  cheaper 
process,  and  one  (fortunatelj-)  involving  much  less  des- 
truction of  the  forests,  was  discovered  in  mechanical 


instead  of  chemical  wood  pul[).  Mc<dianical  pulp  is 
made  by  grinding  up  the  whole  tree  against  a  sort  of 
gigantic  emery  wheel,  which  leaves  not  only  the  cel- 
lulose tissue,  but  also  all  the  highly  perishable  ligneous 
material  which,  in  the  more  expensive  processes,  is 
eliminateil.  Fi-om  the  tinu-  of  this  invention  the  vast 
majority  of  oui-  documents  were  foredoomed  to  early 
extinction.  Exposure,  light,  moisture  or  heat  causes  the 
ligneous  tissue  to  disintegrate.  As  this  represents 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  original  pulp,  not  enough 
cellulose  is  left  to  stand  up  by  it.self,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  pajier  eventually  collapses. 

Take,  for  purjioses  of  contrast,  the  news  sheets  of  the 
American  Hevolution  and  .set  them  beside  the  news- 
papers of  the  World  War.  The  issues  of  the  seventeen- 
seventies,  made  of  high  grade  rag  stock,  are  as  clear, 
sound,  and  legible  to-day  as  when  i)ublishi'<l.  One  can 
handle  them  freely  without  fear  of  damaging  them. 
Now  take  down  one  of  the  New  York  Public  Library's 
bound  files  of  the  New  York  •'Times" "—and  put  it  back 
again  if  you  are  bent  upon  research,  for  it  will  be 
valueless  to  you.  Flakes  of  rotted  jniper  as  large  as 
your  hand  detach  themselves,  flutter  to  the  floor,  and 
break  under  the  fingers  as  you  essay  to  restore  them. 
Not  a  leaf  in  the  volume  is  intact.  It  is  just  a  mass  of 
wreckage.  Yet  the  "Times"  is  published  on  as  high 
qimlity  of  paper  as  any  daily.  Of  course,  in  one 
resi)ect.  this  is  an  extreme  test :  the  New  York  Public 
Library  files  are  used  probably  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  tho.se  of  any  other  library  in  the  country,  and 
the  editions  which  record  the  opening  days  of  the 
World  War  are  in  special  demand.  But  that  is  just  the 
point;  the  records  which  have  the  greatest  hist(H-ical 
interest  are  the  very  ones  doomed  to  the  earliest  dis- 
solution. 

At  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  this  class  of  documents  more  ef- 
fectively since  there  is  far  less  call  for  them,  and  they 
are  in  better  condition  when  bound.  In  fact,  this  re- 
])ository  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the  best  con- 
ditions of  preservation.  Selecting",  at  random,  sjie- 
cimens  from  its  files,  I  found  that  the  New  Yor-k 
"World""  of  1895  was  several  tones  browner  (indica- 
ting the  degeneration  of  the  ligneous  tissue  in  the 
pajM'r)  and  much  more  brittlcd  than  the  ti.ssue  of  1880, 
which  was  a  better  grade  of  pulp  and  which,  in  turn" 
was  far  below  the  .standard  of  the  rag  stock  of  1870. 
The  1900  volumes  were  about  as  had  as  189G.  and  1915 
was  already  distinctly  inferior  to  1880,  which  is.  in 
color  and  general  appearance,  about  e(|iial  to  a  current 
issue. 

None  of  these  papers.  exee|)t  the  1870,  is  to  be  com- 
pared for  upstanding  eoiulition  to  the  Boston 
"Gazette"  of  1801.  From  the  gen<-ra!  state  of  the.se 
carefully  maintained  specimens,  it  would  appear  that 
the  "expectation  of  life"  of  even  the  low  grade  me- 
chanical wood  pulp  might  be  considerably  prolonged 
under  conditions  of  withdrawal  from  public  use.  But 
here  enters  another  consideration.    The  life  of  a  news- 
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paper  volume  is  measured  by,  the  life  ot  its  bi.ul.ng. 
For  so  fragile  do  the  sheets  beeome  in  a  few  years  that 
thev  cannot  withstand  tlie  process  of  rebindmg,  but 
immediatelv  tear  out  where  the  tlireads  are  run 
through,  thus  rendering  them  impracticable  for  cou 
sumption. 

Records  Die  with  Their  Generation 

For  those  who  hold  that  the  daily  press  is  inessential 
to  the  historian,  and  that  future  history  can  be  eom- 
prehensivelv  written  from  other  documents  —  a  false 
promise,  I  believe,  since,  as  the  world  grows  more  dem- 
ocratic in  control,  what  the  mass  of  people  thinks 
and  does  and  aspires  to  grows  constantly  more  im- 
portant in  the  historical  sense  —  the  prospect  is  still 
far  from  reassuring.  Other  documents,  more  specific- 
ally destined  to  longer  life,  are  threatened  about 
equally.  The  Congressional  Record,  which  is  certainly 
of  prime  historical  value,  is  little  superior  to  ordinary 
newsprint  in  (|ualitv  and  durability,  and  will  outlast  it 
only  a  few  short  years,  if  at  all.  Today's  Gentleman 
froiu  Indiana,  whose  thrilling  eloquence  gets  itself  into 
official  tvpe  under  the  " leave-to-print"  formula,  en- 
joys a  prospect  of  immortality  painfully  less  than  his 
dead-and-gone  predecessor  of  half  a  century  ago  whose 
political  hopes  and  passions  were  confided  to  a  sound 
rag  paper.  Already  the  Records  of  the  nineties  show 
evidences  of  discolorations  and  flimsiness.  It  may  well 
prove  that  their  term  of  life  will  end  with  the  necessity 
of  rebinding  them.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  State  legislative 
prints  are  any  better. 

Of  equal  importance  in  another  field  are  the  scientific 
publications  of  the  Government,  some  of  which  appear 
on  good  (|iiality  of  sulphite  pulp,  some  on  newsprint. 
That  the  bulletins  for  the  immediate  and  temporary 
information  of  the  farmers,  for  example,  should  shortly 
fade  away  is  no  loss.  But  suppose  that,  seventy-five 
years  from  now,  there  should  come  a  plague  of  the 
"seventeen-year  locust  (which  isn't  a  true  locust,  but 
will  serve  "for  illustration).  It  might  conceivably  be  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  entomologist  of  that  day 
to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  devourers.  Yet  he  might 
find  nothing  more  valualde  to  his  researeh  than  ;i  nies.s 
of  feathery  pulp. 

Practically  all  of  our  fiction,  and  much  of  our  more 
serious  book  pulilishing,  is  now  done  on  "second-hand" 
paper,  repulped  and  cleansed  from  news  print.  Its  ex- 
pectation of  life  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
stock;  probably  less.  In  an  age  which  deems  itself 
overrich  in  documentation  it  is  surely  a  curious  reflec- 
tion that  the  baby  born  this  year  may  well  outlive  all 
the  public  prints  and  most  of  the  deathless  literature 
of  his  little  day  ! 

If  the  current  history  of  our  time  is  to  endure,  except 
bv  the  process  of  repetition  and  handing  on  from  book 
to  book,  it  must  be  through  one  of  two  devices.  Special 
editions  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  may  be  issued 
on  rag  stock.  From  all  that  can  be  determined,  this 
would  last  as  long  as  parchment  or  papyrus;  that  is.  an 
indefinite  number  of  centuries.  All  of  the  fifteenth 
century  books  now  known  to  be  in  existence  are  in 
excellent  condition.  As  for  the  print  itself,  that  is 
practically  imperishable:  printer's  ink  yields  only  to 
the  strongest  acids.  The  experiment  of  getting  out  a 
special  library  edition  tried  in  England  by  the  London 
"Times,"  not  on  rag  stock  hut  on  paper  of  good 
quality,  and  is  still  being  continued,  though  at  a  loss. 


The  iitiicr  method  of  preservation  is  the  (iiie  now  re- 
tained in  use  at  the  New  York  I'lihlic  Liltrary,  after 
several  others  had  been  tried  and  discarded.  The  news- 
paper to  be  treated  is  divided  into  single  leaves.  The 
separate  leaf  is  then  covered  on  each  side  with  a  hand- 
made vegetable  fiber  of  the  kind  known  as  Japanese 
paper,  thin,  light,  transparent,  and  highly  durable,  the 
process  being  completed  with  rice  paste.  The  cost  is 
about  .1!45  per  monthly  volume ;  $540  per  year  for  each 
daily.  I  have  seen  a  file  of  1895  which  had  been  care- 
fully secluded  and,  twenty  years  later,  was  covered 
with  the  Japanese  paper.  It  is  now  in  perfect  condition 
very  slightly  reduced  in  legibility  by  the  necessity  of 
reading  through  the  covering,  and  can  be  rebound  in- 
definitely, as  the  coating  paper  will  not  degenerate. 
Specimens  of  the  same  date,  uncoated,  are  now  flaking 
to  bits.  Any  attempt  at  rebinding  them  would  be  fu- 
tile ;  the  edges  would  tear  away  at  once. 

Since  1916  the  "World"  has  borne  the  expense  of 
thus  preserving  a  file  at  the  Public  Library,  and  later 
the  "Times,"  the  "American,"  and  the  "Herald"  gave 
a  similar  public-spirited  guaranty.  Issues  thus  pro- 
tected have  been  exposed  to  a  week's  direct  sunlight 
in  the  open  air  and  show  no  deterioration.  Similar  ex- 
posure of  last  week's  paper  would  burn  much  of  the 
resistant  qualit.y  out  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  these 
few  dailies,  there  are  no  prints  of  this  class  being  scien- 
tifically preserved. 

The  World  War  daily  history  is  disintegrating  under 
our  eyes.  And  there  are  no  funds  available  for  saving 
all  this  material  for  posterity.  Here,  surely,  is  the 
opportunity  for  some  forethoughtful  and  public- 
spirited  philanthropist  of  to-day  or  posthumous  bene- 
factor of  to-morrow  to  become,  at  less  than  the  found- 
ing cost  of  a  single  library,  if  not  a  maker  of  history, 
then  —  perhaps  with  far  more  enduring  benefit  —  its 
foremost  modern  preserver. 
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BOOK  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Book  Paper  Manufacturers  Association  at  its 
iiieeting  on  Monday  voted  to  dissolve  and  to  turn  over 
all  its  records  to  the  so-called  "Book  Paper  Converters 
Association."  The  cliange  was  decided  upon  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Book  Paper  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion represented  only  about  40  percent  of  the  industry, 
while  the  converters'  association  represents  nearlv  90 
percent.  The  change  is  more  or  less  of  a  change  of 
name  to  make  the  organization  more  specific,  as  most 
of  the  mills  in  the  old  organization  will  continue  in 
the  newly  formed  association  has  not  yet  been  decided, 
')ut  details  or  organization  will  be  taken  up  at  another 
meeting  to  be  held  May  3,  either  in  the  west  or  the  east. 
I'ntil  that  meeting  the  satittical  work  will  be  con- 
tinued, in  order  not  to  break  the  continuity  of  produc- 
tion and  other  records  by  E.  H.  Naylor,  who  has  been 
secretary  of  the  old  Book  Paper  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Alex  W.  Gilman  of  the  Allied  Mills  of  Kalamazob  is 
president  of  the  new  organization,  but  other  officers 
liave  not  been  selected. 


Students  of  the  Oneonda,  N.  Y.  High  School  have 
planned  to  plant  10,000  pine  trees  seedlings  as  their  part 
of  a  ten-year  program  for  reforesting  the  watershed  of 
Oneonda  Creek.  The  trees  will  he  provided  by  the  State 
Conservation  Commission  and  will  be  set  out  under  di- 
rections of  its  representatives. 
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A  NEW  ALL-ELECTRIC  PAPER  MILL 


By  A.  H.  WHITE  *  and  K.  11.  ROGERS  t 


(Coiitimif  t'riiiii  last  issue) 

As  before  stated,  the  mill  product  —  "news""  —  is 
composed  of  approximately  25  per  cent  chemical  pulp 
and  75  per  cent,  mechanical  pulp;  hence  the  lofjs  leave 
the  storagfc  pile  by  two  routes  to  meet  finally  in  tiie 
mixing  system.  The  sulphite  process  produces  ahimt 
1.200  lb.  of  air-dry  sulphite  fiber  per  cord  of  wood.  It 
may  be  noted  that  being  floated  down  the  river,  tum- 
bled througli  the  barkers  and  then  onto  and  out  of 
the  storage  piles  so  thoroughly  mixes  the  spruce  and 
balsam  logs  tliat  there  is  practically  no  variation  in 
the  quality  of  profiuct.  actual  checks  at  the  conveyors 
over  several  hours  having  shown  that  the  proportions 
vary  less  than  2  per  cent. 

In  the  sulphite  process  the  cleanest  logs  are  selected 
at  transfer  points  in  the  conveyor  system  and  sent  to 
the  chipper  building.  Here  they  may  be  washed  in  a 
drum  similar  to  the  drum  barkers  but  shorter;  then, 
if  knots  or  discolored  sjtots  remain,  such  logs  receive 
special  treatment  on  a  knife  barker. 

The  thoroughly  cleaned  logs  now  go  to  the  chippers. 
of  which  there  are  two.  each  taking  its  quota.  The 
chipper  is  a  heavy  7-ft.  disk  carrying  three  radial 
blades  set  as  in  a  plane.  The  logs  by  ones,  twos  or 
threes,  according  to  size,  are  fed  down  a  chute  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  with  the  disk,  and  they  are  rapidly 
reduced  to  chips  the  size  of  '"small  change."' 

Conveyors  take  these  chips  to  the  tops  of  large  in- 
clined oscillating  screens 
which  allow  the  suitable 
sizes  to  fall  through  onto  a 
conveyor,  while  the  larger 
pieces  .slide  over  a  low  dam 
down  a  chute  to  the  rechip- 
per  or  "hog""  for  resizing, 
whence  they  return  to  the 
screens.  Fine  particles  of 
the  nature  of  sawdust  are 
blown  out  and  go  to  the  ref- 
use-burning boiler  house. 
The  acceptable  chips  cross 
over  to  the  digester  house  on 
a  belt  conveyor. 

The  washing  drum  and 
chippers  in  Table  IV  are  of 
the  wound-rotor  type  on  ac 
count  of  the  heavy  starting 
duty.  The  drum  may  have  to 
start  up  with  a  heavy  load 
of  logs  in  place,  and  the 
chippers  are  characterized  by 
their  flywheel  effect,  which 
imposes  a   heavy  starting  duty. 

The  chip  bin  is  a  huge  steel-supported  wooden 
trough  just  above  the  digester-charging  floor  with 
slide-controlled  o])enings  directly  fiver  the  digesters. 
By  swinging  large  funnels  around  on  hand  cranes,  the 
chips  can    lie   discharged    into   the  two  digesters,   eacii 


taking  about  twenty  cords  in  twenty-five  minutes  for 
a  feeding.  !  M  < 

The  "acid"  building  alongside  is  arranged  for  pre- 
paring and  storing  quantities  of  bisulphite  of  lime. 
This  is  made  by  first  melting  and  then  burning  sul 
phur  in  rotary  furnaces  and  combustion  chambers.  The 
resulting  sulphur-dioxide  gas  is  water-cooled  and 
forced  upward  through  high  towers  that  are  packed 
with  limestone.  A  .supply  of  water  trickles  down 
througli  the  limestone  and  combines  with  the  gas  to 
form  the  bisulphite  of  lime,  which  is  recirculated 
tlirough  the  towers  before  being  stored  in  huge  vats. 

The  digesters  are  vertical  steel  tanks  with  conical 
tops  and  bottoms  and  lined  with  acid-resisting  bricks 
and  mortar.  After  being  filled  with  chips  about 
25,000  gal.  of  bisulphite  of  lime  is  pumped  in.  taking 
twenty  minutes. 

Steam  is  admitted  at  the  bottom,  and  the  pressure 
gradually'  mounts  to  70  lb.,  with  a  resulting  tempera- 
ture of  316  deg.  F.  The  steam  flow  practically  stops 
after  two  hours,  but  the  "cook"  is  continued  for  over 
five  hours,  taking  about  250  boiler-horsepower-hours 
per  ton  of  air-dry  pulp.  The  process  of  selective  di- 
gestion lasts  about  eight  hours  and  is  for  the  specific 
jnirpose  of  removing  the  ligneous  and  resinous  binders 
without  harming  the  cellulose  (CgHjoOs)  fibers  that 
go  into  the  paper.  At  the  end  of  the  "cook""  the  con- 
tents of  the  digester  are  blown  into  a  covered  concrete 
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*  Chief  engineer   the   International    Paper   Company. 

t  Power  and  Mining  Department,  General  Electric  Company. 


Schematic    Outline    of   the    Production     Process    From    Logs  to   Paper 

■blow  pit,"'  which  has  a  perforated  bottom  through 
which  the  waste  liquor  drains  off  to  the  sewer.  The 
steam  and  gas  fumes  pass  off  through  high  baffled 
towers  called  vomit  stacks,  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  pulp.  The  pulp  is  now  thoroughly 
washed  in  the  blow  pits  for  several  hours  until  prac- 
tically nothing  remains  but  the  -silky  unbroken  fibers 
of  cellulose. 
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Motor-Driven    Vacuum    and    Centrifugal    Pumps    are    Required 

When  the  stock  leaves  the  digesters  it  is  92  per  cent 
water,  and  it  becomes  99  per  cent  water  while  beingr 
washed  in  the  blow  pits.  It  now  goes  to  a  35,000-gal. 
stock  tank,  which  stores  up  enough  to  convert  the  in- 
termittent discharges  from  the  digesters  into  a  con- 
tinuous process  beyond  the  tank.  Horizontal-shaft 
agitators  in  this  tank  keep  the  contents  from  settling. 

From  the  tank  a  steady  flow  goes  through  a  mixing 
box,  which  by  the  addition  of  white  water  from  an 
extracting  process  further  along  doubles  the  volume 
A  rotary  screen  of  the  type  called  a  knotter  extracts 
tlu'  coarser  clots  and  fiber  bundles,  and  a  still  further 
refinement  takes  place  in  the  improved  rotary  meshed- 
drum  "first"  screens,  which  pass  only  the  individual 
fibers  through  vei-y  narrow  slits.  .  The  re.jected  ma- 
terial from  the  knotters  and  first  screens  passes 
through  a  "second"  screen,  which  returns  the  valuable 
portion  to  the  main  stream  back  of  the  first  screens 
and  sends  the  coarser  parts  to  the  wrapping-paper  de- 
partment. 

The  stock  now  cascades  down  five  steep  meshrd 
thickeners  into  tanks  in  which  revolve  partly  sub- 
lucrged  screen  thickener  drums.  The  excess  water 
falls  through  the  inclined  screens  or  passes  to  the  in- 
side of  the  drums,  while  the  pulp  adhering  to  the  out- 
side of  the  drums  falls  over  dams  and  flows  to  the  soft- 
stock  tank  below.  The  thickeners  reduce  the  water 
flow  fi-om  2,900  g.p.m.  to  about  400  g.p.m.,  which  leaves 
the  stock  about  the  consistency  of  thin  porridge.  The 
extracted  white  water  goes  to  a  tank,  to  be  worked 
back  into  the  -sy.stem  in  various  ways.  The  screens 
and  thickeners  are  in  a  belted  group  drive  with  other 
miscellaneous  machinery. 

A  sulphite  soft-stock  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  45.000 
gal.,   is   equipped    with    a    horizontal-shaft    agitator   to 


Compensators    and    Switches    for    Controlling    Paper    Machine 
Auxiliaries 

jn-event  separation.  A  small  additi<in  to  this  stock 
comes  from  two  inclined  "save-alls"  whicii  give  tlie 
white-water  taidv  overflow  a  last  screening  l)efore  it 
goes  to  the  sewci'. 

It  will  now  be  expedient  to  bare  the  sulphite  pulp 
at  this  point  in  order  to  bring  the  groutul  wood  pulj) 
up  to  a  similar  condition  ]n-ior  to  nuxing  the  two. 

The  Making  of  Ground-Wood  Pulp 

Interest  in  the  ground-wood  department  centers 
al)out  the  grinders,  for  here  is  the  heaviest  draft  on 
electric  power  and  the  greatest  material  transforma- 
tion, all  carried  on  with  relentless  energy  and  yet  with 
.just  that  skill  and  delicacy  tiiat  produce  unvaryingly 
the  balance  between  quality  and  quantity  which  goes 
so  far  to  u])hol(l  the  mill's  i)ro(luction  reccu-d. 

Six    General    Electric    2,400-hp..    2,200-voll    synchro- 


Front  arnJ   Rear  of   Control   Panels  for  Paper   Machine  Turbo- 
Generator  Sets 


A   Single   Unit  Schematic   Diagram  for   Sectionalized    Drive  on 
Paper   Machine 
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Eighteen    Flow    Meters   are    Electrically    Relayed   from    Eighteen 
Departments    Using    Steam 

nous  motors,  backed  by  their  switchboards,  oil-sAvitch 
cells,  starting-  compensators  and  exciter  motor-gen- 
erator sets,  form  the  most  imposing  array  of  power  in 
the  mill. 

These  synchronous  motors  are  designed  to  allow  for 
a  large  leading  power  factor  even  at  fractional  loads. 
As  their  load  far  ontweighs  all  the  induction  motors 
combined,  the  power  factor  for  the  mill  is  exceptionally 
high  and  is  under  control  tiirough  field  regulation  of 
the  synchronous  motors. 

Wood  grinding  furnishes  an  ideal  load  for  synchro- 
nous motors  as  the  grinders  have  light  starting  load 
when  the  pressure  is  relieved.  They  have  a  constant 
load  characteristic  regulated  by  an  automatic  device, 
and  the  total  load  is  so  great  that  the  power  factor 
for  the  whole  plant  is  kept  at  unity.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  induction  motor  load  alone  has  a 
power  factor  of  72  per  cent. 

These  synchronous  motors  are  started  by  reduced 
voltage-tap  compensators,  and  the  power  factor  is 
controlled  on  the  individual  mot(n's  by  their  field 
rheostats.  The  motors  are  designed  for  72  per  cent 
leading  ])ower  factor  and  96.2  per  cent  efficiencv  at 
full  load. 

Each  2.400-hi).  motor  is  direct-connected  to  the  end 
of  a  shaft  that  carries  two  grindstones  60  in.  in  dia- 
nu'ter  bv  54-in.  face,  thus  makinii-  twelve  stones  in  all. 


■^^ 


Compensators   on    Gallery   over   Ground-Wood    Pump    Pit   to 
Control   Seven   Pumps 

'i'lii'   seventh  set,   which    will    make   fourteen   stones,   is 
being  installed. 

The  grinders  are  of  the  Waterous  magazine  type — 
i.e..  the  wood  is  fed  into  vertical  chambers  that  reach 
to  the  charging  floor,  where  they  are  kept  filled  from 
wood  bins  that  are  in  turn  kept  replenished  by  the 
conveyer  system.  The  4-ft.  logs  are  laid  in  the  maga- 
zine parallel  to  the  shaft,  making  two  compact  stacks 
per  stone  in  the  magazines  with  the  stone  between 
them  at  the  bottom.  The  logs  that  lie  alongside  the 
stone  on  either  side  are  forced  against  the  stone  by  hy- 
draulic pistons  until  they  are  ground  away.  When  the 
pi-stons  have  completed  their  strokes,  they  auto- 
matically withdraw,  allowing  more  logs  to  fall  into 
the  vacant  spaces,  when  the  relentless  forward  travel 
of  the  pistons  begins  again.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
pistons  is  accomplished  by  the  low-pressure  50-lb. 
water  system,  while  the  grinding  pres.sure  is  applied 
by  the  190-lb.  water  pressure,  using,  however,  only 
ai)out  150  lb.  in  service. 

Without  water  the  wood  would  burn  and  the  stones 
would  burst  from  heat ;  therefore  some  6,000  gal.  of 
white  water  is  flushed  over  the  twelve  stones,  serving 
to  bring  the  ground  wood  away  as  pulp  which  is  over 
99  per  cent  water.  Even  so,  the  heat  generated  evolves 
a  great  amount  of  steam.  This,  however,  is  ejected  by 
an  ingenious  system  which  leaves  the  department  un- 
usually clear,    Tn  the  side  of  each  magazine  is  a  toothed 


A     25-Volt     Storage      Battery      System      Encriji.:es     ::bout     4.E03 

Circuits    for    Telephones.    Fire    Alarms,    Watchmen's 

Stations,    Etc. 


Auxiliaries    in    the    Sulphite    Room     Must     Have    Lead     Fittings 
and    Acid-Proof    Construction    to    Prevent    their 
Peterioration 
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wheel  which  is  turned  as  the  wood  sinks  toward  the  iniil'orni  itmiIIs.  Each  stone,  cnnsninini:  about  900 
stone,  and  registers  the  cords  of  wood  ground.  hp..  grinds  17  tons  of  air-dry  pulp  per  twenty-four- 
Provision  is  made  for  burring  the  stones  at  regular  iiour  day.  and  the  pulj)  is  of  such  high  quality  that  re- 
intervals  by  means  of  a  built-in  iiydraulic  burring  fining  processes  usually  resorted  to  arc  omitted  in  this 
lathe,  without  interfering  with  production,  and  a  light  mill.' 
burring   at    three-houi'    intervals   is   said    to   give    very 


sriuirrel-cage. 
35-ft.-head     pump. 


G.  E 
river 


to 


G.  E. 


Resistors    and    Conduits    Under    Machine     Room     Floor. 
Dryer   Jackets   at    Right   and    Left 

TABLE  III— ELECTRIC   MOTOR   DRUES  IN   PUMP  HOUSE 

(Total   connected   load.   1.862. .5   h.p.;    550   volts,   alternating 
current.) 
Two    10-in..   2,000-g.p.m..   120-lb.-head   fire   pumps: 

Direct;    two   200-h.p..   1.200-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage 
Two   20-in.   vertical   10.000-g.p.m..    35-ft.-head   pumps, 
river   to   filters: 

Direct:    two    125-h.p..    514-r.p.m.. 
One    16-in.    vertical    6.000-g.p.m.. 
filters: 

Direct;   one  75-h.p..  720-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage. 
One   10-in.   1,800-g.p.ni.,   140-ft.-head   pump,   river  to   mill: 

Direct:   one  100-h.p.,   1,800-r.p.ni..   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Two   18-in.  10,000-g.p.m.,   120-ft.-head   pumps,  filters  to  mill: 

Direct;    two   400-h.p.,   1.200-r.p.in..   wound   rotor  G.  E. 

One  10-in.   4,000-g.p.m..   120-ft.-head   pump,  filters   to  mill: 

Direct;    one   200-h.p..   1.800-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

One  filter  washer  and  air  pump: 

Direct  and  chain;  one  30-h.p.,  900-r.p.m..  squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 
Screen   washer: 

Gear;*;    one   7H-h.p..    l,140-r.p,m.,    squirrel-cage.  C.  W.  f 

*  General   Electric.     tCanadian   AVestinghouse. 

TABLE    IV— ELECTRIC     MOTOR    DRIVES    IN 

CHIPPER    BUILDING 

(Total   connected   load.   453   h.p.:    550    volts   alternating 

current.) 

Wa.shing    drum: 

Belts  and  gears;    one  50-h.p..   860-r.p.m.,   wound  rotor.  C.  W.* 
Knife    barker: 

Belts;    one    50-h.p..    S60-rp.ni..    squirrel-cage.  C  W. 

Conveyor   to   chippers: 

Gears;    one   25-h.p..   8fi0-r.p.ni..    squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Two    chippers: 

Belts:    two   125-h.p..    690-r.p.m.,   wound   rotor.  C.  W. 

Two  chipper  screens: 

Belts  and  gears;   one  50-h  p..  860-r.p.m..  squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Many    Motors   Operate   the   Paper    Machine 

Upper  view:  An  alternating-current  motor  drives  the 
slitter  and  a  direct-current  motor  with  speed  control  is 
used    on    the    rewinder. 

Second  view:  Drum  controllers  and  panel  housings  for 
wet   end   of  a   paper   machine. 

Third  view:  Each  of  the  nine  sections  of  the  paper 
machine    has    its   own    motor    drive. 

Lower  view:  Motor-driven  broke  beater  for  two  paper 
machines   using   Lenlx   belt  drive. 

(to  be  continued) 
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Conveying  Equipment 

and   Water   Pumping 

Station 

No.  1.  There  ;ire  over  3,000  ft.  of  outside  con- 
veyors of  the  cable  type.  This  conveyor  comes 
trom  the  wood  preparing  plant.  In  tlie  distance 
is  a   stacker. 

No.  2.  This  "Jacl<  Ladder"  conveyor  liandles 
11). 000  lugs  per  day  from  the  rh'ev  to  the  saws. 


Xo.  3.  In  a  pump  pit  l>eIow  the  river  level 
motor-driven  pumps  furnish  water  for  the  filter 
plant  and  mill.  The  control  equipment  is  located 
nlirive   high   water. 

No.  4.  A  portable  conveyor  driven  by  a  I5-h.p. 
motor  reclaims  logs  from  storage  and  takes 
them  to  the  permanent  conveyor  fur  delivery 
to  chipper  and  grinder  buildings. 

Xo.  5.  Group  of  five  deckers,  chain-driven 
from  a  line  shaft.  Six  of  these  groups  of  pulp 
thickeners  are  in  the  ground  wood  screen  room. 

No.  6.  One  of  iwu  pairs  uf  high  and  low  pres- 
sure pumps  for  the  grinder  hydraulic  jacks, 
Compensators  are  shown  at  right. 
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BARON  BYNG  A  BOOSTER  FOR  BOOKS 

Tile  iiiii)ort;im'c  of  tin-  study  of  good  books  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  ampio  theoretical  knowledge,  both  regarding 
things  pertaining  to  one's  profession  or  business  and 
things  pertaining  to  life  in  general,  was  stressed  by  Lord 
IJyng.  tjOvernor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  in  his  address  before 
the  Young  Men's  Canadian  Club,  and  reported  as  follows 
by  The  Star. 

Baron  Byng  addressed  liis  remarks  particularly  to  the 
voung  nun  whose  ambition  it  was  to  become  a  hard  prac- 
tical business  or  jjrofessional  man,  and  quoting  extensively 
from  classic  writers  ranging  from  the  apocryphal  scrip- 
tures and  the  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  such  compara- 
tively modern  philosophers  as  John  Ruskin.  He  demon- 
strated that  no  young  man  could  hope  to  become  really 
practical  if  he  did  not  give  the  full  share  of  attention  to 
the  theoretical   side  of  his  business. 

There  had  been  recently  a  long  orgy  of  addresses  on  the 
vexed  question  of  education.  His  Lordship  said,  yet  he  felt 
tliat  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  touch  on  so  effec- 
tively as  a  phase  of  that  same  question. 

He  supposed  that  any  young  man,  asked  today  what  he 
wanted  to  be,  would  reply,  "I  want  to  become  a  good,  hard, 
practical  man." 

If  the  word  "practical"  meant  a  man  of  skill  and  great 
ability,  it  was  a  high  ideal,  but  often  people  felt  that  to 
be  practical  they  had  to  discard  theory  altogether.  The 
flaw  in  that  line  of  argument  was  that  theory  was  only 
other  people's  practice. 

Many  of  the  world's  most  practical  men  had  put  the 
outcome  of  their  practice  into  writing.  Therefore,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  think  that  in  order  to  become  practical  men 
they  could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  theoretical  learn- 
in"  to  be  got  from  books.  Time  was  money,  but  so  was 
health  and  knowledge. 

Lectures  at  Canadian  clubs  were  examples  of  the  hand 
ing  out  of  other  men's  knowledge  and  experience  in  tabloid 
form.  But  no  amount  of  club  lectures  could  ever  replace 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the  study  of  good  books.  They 
should  not  fail  therefore  to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  day 
for  the  reading  of  good  books. 

Play  the  Game 

The  playing  of  games  also  had  its  important  place  in 
the  life  of  the  practical  business  man.  But  it  should  be 
playing,  not  watching.  "I  would  sooner  jilay  any  game, 
and  1  play  them  all,  and  ail  badly,  than  watch  interna- 
tionals play." 

He  felt  it  did  him  more  good  to  play  badly  himself  than 
to  watch  others  play  well. 

"Let  us  all  try  as  much  as  we  can  to   jjlay   as  many  of 
them  as  we  can.     Then  read  good  books.  This  is  the  high 
■way   to   become   a   hard,   practical    business    man,    because 
your  day  will  be  full,  your  health  and  knowledge  will  be 
developed  which  is  the  way  to  become  hard,  practical  busi 
ness  men." 

There  were  busy  ix-oplc  and  lazy  people  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Iluskin  spoke  of  the  idle  poor  and  the  idle  rich. 
busy  poor  and  busy  rich,  and  how  the  busy  of  one  class 
viewed  the  idle  of  the  other  class  and  condemned  the 
whole  class  accordingly.  There  was  a  working  class 
amongst  both  rich  and  poor,  and  they  were  strong  and 
happy  because  they  were  workers.  His  Lordship  also 
quoted  the  Apocrypha  on  the  same  theme. 


In  conclusion,  His  Lordship  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
being  with  the  young  men  and  his  whole-hearted  desire  to 
identify  himself  with  the  effort  of  the  young  men  of  Can- 
ada for  their  own  and  their  country's  betterment.  He 
urged  on  them  a  careful  consideration  of  the  warning  given 
to  iiim  in  his  youth  by  one  of  his  monitors,  "if  you  try  too 
nuicii  to  be  theoretically  ])ractical,  you  may  end  up  bv  be- 
ing practically  theoreticah''  They  should  strenuously  a- 
void  the  temptation  to  so  strain  after  the  idea  of  being 
|)ractical  .-is  to  bring  about  in  i)r.ictice  the  very  opposite 
risull . 


PROMOTION  FROM  WITHIN 

llow  his  eonijiaiiy  has  developed  a  system  of  "pro- 
iiKilioii  from  within"  was  described  to  the  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  on  Wednes- 
day by  Harry  P.  Carruth,  general  manager  of  the 
.Meud  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Chillicothe,  0.  He 
said  that  the  first  requirement  in  developing  a  system 
<if  promotions  was  an  analysis  of  the  duties  and  re- 
lative responsibility  of  the  men  in  every  job  in  the  mill. 
Each  man's  worth,  as  determined  by  his  position,  the 
number  of  men  under  him  if  any,  the  value  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  efficiency,  or  the  damage  possible  through 
inefficiency,  is  arbitrarily  determined,  and  a  wage 
rating  assigned  in  accordance  with  liis  value,  this 
analysis  going  through  the  entire  plant. 

After  the  analysis  is  made,  men  throughout  the  mill 
are  allowed  to  apply  for  examination  in  their  jiarticular 
branches,  these  examinations  being  oral  and  practical. 
The  man  who  passes  the  examination  with  sufficiently 
high  marks  is  then  given  an  official  rating  as  being 
a  man  of  a  certain  title,  such  as  machine  tender,  beater- 
man,  etc.,  and  is  then  available  for  a  try-out  in  the 
next  higher  position  when  there  is  a  vacancy.  After 
try-out,  he  can  take  examiiuition  and  be  officially  given 
tile  higher  rating  which  he  has  earned. 

The  results  Mr.  Carruth  said,  were  manifold,  in  in- 
creasing efficiency,  avoiding  labor  .turnover,  and 
putting  a  personal  interest  in  the  job  on  the  part  of 
every  num.  The  men  are  allowed  to  ])urchase  stock  in 
the  cumj)any. 


BOOK  ANNOUNCEMENT 

An  announcement  witii  table  of  contents  and  a 
portion  of  the  index  has  been  received  for  a  book  en- 
titled "Intelligence  Measurement"'  by  S.  C.  Kohs.  Be- 
sides an  introduction  and  a  i)reface  by  Dr.L.il.  Terman, 
liicrc  are  305  pages  in  tiie  book,  including  50  graphs 
:ind  !)0  tables.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  first  covering  the  subject  of  the  Physicology  of 
.\iia lysis  and  Synthesis.  The  second,  the  Block  Design 
lest,  and  the  third  is  an  appendix  containing  tables  and 
typical  records.  The  major  part  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  an  explanation  of  the  Block  Design  Test  as  a 
measure  of  the  intelligence  of  an  individual. 

From  the  contents,  it  would  appear  that  this  Hook 
would  not  only  be  interesting  but  quite  valuable  to  a 
jxM'son  whose  duty  it  is  to  estimate  the  mental  capacity 
of  individuals  in  connection  with  promotion  or  the  as- 
sigiiiiieiit  of  responsibilily. 


Pul))wood  operations  in  Quebec  are  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  freight  cars.  Dealers  are  forecasting  high 
prices  for  wood,  and  bonuses  are  reported  now  for  pronqit 
delivery. 
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By  O.  G.  IMARELL 

The  Swedish  pulp  mill  strike  and  lockout  is  settled. 
These  weleome  tidiiips  were  received  duriiin:  the  First 
Paper  Industries  Exposition  in  New  York  during  the 
week  of  April  9th.  Exactly  on  what  basis  tihe  settle- 
ment was  made  is  not  known  at  this  writing:,  but  cable 
messa^res  state  that  a  complete  arbitration  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  iiulji  mill  workers  and  tlie  mill 
owners  has  been  concluded. 

While  this  is  most  encouraging,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  sluit-down  of  the  Swedish  pulp  mills  already 
Ihas  had  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  markets  abroad  as 
well  as  in  America.  Conservatives  estimates  put  to  the 
Swedish  wood  pulp  production  loss  at  about  200,000 
tons:  but  this  figure  is  generally  considered  too  low. 
The  lockout  went  into  effect  on  February  1st.,  and  ap- 
proximately ten  weeks  of  almost  complete  stagnation 
in  production  elapsed  before  the  settlement  was  rea- 
ched. The  total  normal  production  of  the  mills  af- 
fected by  the  lockout  is  about  24.800  long  tons,  whereof 
15.000  tons  sulphite,  4,800  tons  sulphate,  and  5,000 
tons  mechanical  jiulp.  Ten  weeks  production  totals, 
accordingly,  248.000  long  tons,  or  approximately  278.- 
000  short  tons,  which  is  tIhe  amount  of  pulps  of  all  kind.s 
taken  away  from  the  world's  market  through  the  lockout 
since  February  1st.  Adding  to  this  another  100,000 
tons  loss  through  the  stikes  during  January  we  arrive 
at  a  total  curtailment  of  378.000  tons  from  Sweden's, 
production  for  the  current  year. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  pulp 
strike  in  Sweden,  the  market,  whidh  alreadj'  was  in  an 
upward  movement,  became  still  fii'mer,  and  this  strong 
undercurrent  increased  steadily  as  the  situation  in  Swe- 
den became  more  and  more  aggrevated.  Strong  un- 
bleached sulphite  has  during  the  la.st  four  month.s  ad- 
vanced from  around  $2.80  per  100  lbs.,  ex-dock,  to 
$3,50,  and  Kraft  is  to-day  selling  at  $3.35  to  $3.40. 
with  some  small  lot  quotations  as  high  as  $3.50. 

Taking  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day,  without 
consideration  of  what  other  factors  may  be  brought 
into  play  during  tihe  balance  of  the  year,  the  price 
trend  is  decidedly  upward.  The  paper  consumption  is 
enormous,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try may  be  taken  as  an  indicator  that  there  will  be 
no  slackening  in  the  demand  for  .some  time  to  come. 

But  there  are  also  other  factoi-s  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the  Swe- 
dish, lockout,  a  strike  in  the  Norwegian  pulp  mills  is 
threatening.  In  authoritative  quai-ters  it  is  stated  that 
the  Norwegian  labor  agreement  does  not  expire  before 
August  l.st,  as  far  as  the  pulp  industry  is  concerned, 
but  there  are  rumor.s  tlhat  certain  forces  are  working 
for  a  general  strike  in  Norway  to  go  into  effect  on  'Slay 
1st.  If  this  strike  element  should  be  successful.'  the 
pulp  industry  would  no  doubt  also  be  affected,  and  an 
additional  tonnage  of  wckxI  pulp  be  taken  away  from 
the  market. 

Furthermore,  reports  from  England  indicate  that 
there  is  a  shortage  in  that  country  of  some  100,000 
tons  of  esparto  grass,  used  by  English  papermakers  in 
book  paper.  This  shortage  would  have  to  be  made  up 
with  easy  bleaching  sulphate,  -nlhich  would  be  an  added 
strain  on  the  already  depleted  resources. 


A  suininiiig  u\>  <if  the  situation  must  neces.sarily  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  shortage  and  a  serious  shortage 
IS  imminent.  For  how  long,  no-one  can  foretell  with 
any  degree  of  exactness.  But  the  paiiermaker  i.s  not 
particularly  concerned  about  wiliat  is  going  to  happen 
next  year,  or  the  year  after  that.  The  British  long- 
term  contract  has  never  found  adherents  on  this  sick 
and  Die  British  themselves  have  abandoned  the  pre-war 
time  contracts  which  they  found  anything  but  prac- 
tical durnig  the  war  years. 

TIhe  question  at  this  moment  is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
lien  during  the  balance  of  the  current  vear  Is  it 
wise  to  buy  now  sufficiently  to  cover  for  some'  months 
to  come,  or  is  all  this  talk  about  shortage  and  higher 
prices  only  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  pulp  mills  and 
merchants  who  are  eager  to  turn  the  Swedish  labor 
troubles  into  gold   for  themselves? 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  can  be  more  that  one  answer 
But  at  tihe  .same  time  one  should  not  forget  that  there 
IS  no  cause  for  anticipating  a  repetition  of  1920  The 
present  year  is  not  slated  to  be  a  year  of  panics,  either 
in  the  pulp  industry  or  in  other  industries.  Tlie  lesson 
of  three  years  ago  is  not  likely  to  have  been  forgotten 
so  soon  by  American  men  of  business  and  finance.'  One 
thing,  however,  that  could  bring  about  somethino-  like 
a  near-panic  in  the  wood  pulp  industry  would  be  the 
inauguration  of  a  prolonged  watchfuf-waiting  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers.  Ajid  it  seems  to  he  a  fact 
that,  in  an  upward  market,  the  paper  makers  are,  by 
virtue  of  ciLstom  or  over-cautiousness,  wont  to  ''sit 
tight",  until  their  stocks  of  raw  materials  run  low 
or  the  market  all  of  a  sudden  starts  to  run  amuck  due 
to  an  aggravated  shortage  of  pulp.  Fortunately,  this 
watchful-waiting  policy  is  less  pronounced  to-day' than 
a  few  years  ago.  And  again  we  can  look  to  the"  les.»ou 
of  1920  for  the  explanation.  Paper  makers  have  gen- 
erally pretty  well  covered  their  needs  of  pvdp  by  con- 
tracts. But  there  are  many  who  have  held  off.  buying 
a  little  with  every  price  advance,  expecting,  or  (hoping 
that  every  level  would  mark  the  turning  point. 

There  is  a  pronounced  need  that  .some  logical  and 
practical  measure  be  taken  to  balance  the  present  cycle 
of  favorable  development  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  inflation  and  subsequent  deflation.  The  best 
solution  would  undoubtedly  be  a  sound  buying  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  consumers,  free  from  heavy  specu- 
lation— a  policy  of  buying  in  quantities  that  would 
insure  adequate  supply  at  a  reasonable  price  average, 
and  throw  into  the  discard  the  drib-dralt  buying  polfcv 
as  well  as  these  of  overstocking. 

Prosperity  is  welcome,  but  inflated  prices  are  a  curse 
whidh  may  well  be  avoided  by  a  sane  buying  policy. 


A.  H.  KENDALL 

Manager  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co. 

A.  H.  Kendall,  master  mechanic  of  Quebec  district, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  has  resigned  from  this  com- 
pany's service,  having  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company,  the  Saguenay  Light.  & 
Power  Company  and  the  Roberval  &  Saguenay  Rail- 
way Company.  He  was  banquetted  at  the  Place  Viger 
Hotel  and  presented  with  a  handsome  case  of  pipes 
by  the  officers  of  the  Quebec  district  locomotive  and 
power  departments. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
E  —  Sulphite  Manufacturing 
E-5.  Process  for  Producing  a  High-Percentage  Sul- 
phite Pulp.  E.  Bronncrt.  Gcr.  patent  36:5,997.  Wochbl. 
Papierfobr.  r>4.  396  (K.-h.  10,  1923).  The  wood  is  irivon 
a  preliminary  cookinfr  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric 
aeid,  about  1  per  eeiit,  under  low  pressure;  customary 
eooking:  with  l)isul|iliite  liquor  follows. — J.  L.  P. 

F Alkaline  Processes  of  Pulp  Manufacture  and 

Equipment 
F-2.  Process  for  Recovering  Non-Cellulose  Material 
in  Waste  Liquor.  A.  K.  DeVaiiis.  Fi-.  patent  .')47,y9M. 
The  orj^aiiie  iiiatler  is  precipitated  from  the  liquor  by 
treatment  witli  a  halogen  or  with  an  aeid.  The  pre- 
eipitate  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  is  either  inci- 
nerated, subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  or  oasi- 
fied  in  a  jras  producer. — A.  P.-C. 

F-0.  New  Methods  for  the  Disinfection  and  Refin- 
ing of  Plant  Fibers.  P.  Waentii;.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr. 
54,  23-2.')  (Jan.  6,  1923).  Papierfabr.  21,  49  (Jan.  28, 
1923).  A  review  of  war-time  and  post-war  develop- 
ments in  the  sulphite  and  soda  cooking  processes,  with 
brief  statements  in  many  eases  as  to  their  merits.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  utilization  of  hemp,  straw,  and 
reeds  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Chlorine  water 
and  chlorine  hydrate  are  less  destructive  in  their  ac- 
tion on  fibers  than  chlorine,  as  in  the  Cataldi  process. 
The  use  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  recently  developed  com- 
bined acid-alkaline  bleachino:  process  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed.— J.  L.  P. 

F-0.  Production  of  Pulp  by  Means  of  Chlorine,  B. 
Cataldi,  assig:ner  to  A.  Pomilio.  Can.  patent  226,002, 
Nov.  14,  1922,  The  material  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  an  alkaline  liqiu)r  under  pressure  (fir.st  hydraulic 
and  then  steam  pressure).  It  is  transferred  to  an  acid- 
resisting  digester  and  then  sul)jected  to  alternate  treat- 
ments with  chlorine  gas  and  washings  with  water  to 
cool  the  mass  and  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  These  treatments  are 
continued  until  the  temperature  of  the  mass  remains 
constant.  The  fibers  are  washed  with  clean  water, 
subjected  to  a  mild  alkaline  treatment  at  atmospheric 
])ressure,  and  finali\'  worked  up  as  usual. — A.  P.-C. 
F  —  Refining  &  Treatment  of  Pulp 
G-0.  Refining  of  Commercial  Wood  Pulp.  Ger.  patent 
302,-523.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  f.l.  322  (Feb.  3,  1923). 
For  the  production  of  special  jiapers  and  articles, 
wood  pulp,  especially  sulphite  pulp,  is  treated  with 
caustic  alkalies  or  sul]>hur-e(mtaining  alkalies  undei' 
pressure  and  simultaneous  mechanical  working  in  the 
absence  of  oxidizing  gases  and  steam ;  subsequent  treat- 
ment is  given  to  prevent  [treeiiiitation  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances on  the  fiber. 

Ger.  patent  302.-524.  (Addition  to  preceding  patent). 
The  pulp  is  prepared  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  me- 
chanical way,  without  chemieals,  at  a  liigh  density  and 
temperature. — J.  I,.  P. 

K  —  Paper  Making  Process  Equipment  and  Refining 

K-4.  Removal  of  Rosin,  Fat,  Wax,  Etc.,  from  Plant 

Material.  ('.  G.  Sehwallje,  Ger.  patent  363,666.  Wochbl. 

Papierfabr.,  54,  396   (Feb.   10.   1923).     Dilute  alkaline 


solutions.  0.5  to  2  per  cent,  (as  caustic  soda,  soda  ash  or 
ammonia)  are  employed  at  temperatures  up  to  65  deg- 
C.  Tlu'  extraeti(ui  liquid  is  given  a  continuous  or  an 
intermittent  motion.  Ger.  patent  363,667,  addition  to 
363,666.  Reducing  substances,  as  sodium  sulphite  or 
thiosulphate,  are  added  to  the  alkaline  solution,  prev- 
ious to  the  extraction,  to  remove  the  oxygen. — J.  L.  P. 
K-4.  Production  of  Paper  Stock  from  the  Papyrus 
Plant.  II.  Steinhiller.  Gei-.  patent  365,571.  Papierfabr., 
21,  13  (Jan.  7,  1923).  The  process  consists  in  treating 
the  papyrus  plant,  prepared  by  boiling  or  retting,  to  a. 
mechanical  squeezing  action,  as  by  beating  or  rolling, 
and  a  simultaneous  washing  with  water  to  free  it  from 
pith.  The  remaining  fiber  bundles  are  disintegrated 
in  a  MUH'hanieal  way.  —  J.  L.  P. 

K-7.  Production  of  Material  Suitable  for  Spinning 
from  Disintegrated  Birds'  Feathers.  .Martm  Jonas.  Ger. 
patent  364,567.  Papierfabr.  21,  14  (Jan.  14,  1923). 
Feathers  which  have  been  treated  to  remove  all  hard 
jiarts  are  added  to  beaten  pulp,  with  or  without  an  ag- 
glutinant,  forming  a  very  uniform  mixture.  This  can 
be  used  on  the  paper  machine  for  making  spinning 
paper  or  spinning  paper  strips,  or  employed  directly 
for  the  manufacture  of  spinning  thread. — J.  L.  P- 

K-7  Beater.  O.  Massart.  Can.  patent  225,312,  Oct. 
31.  1922.  Same  as  Fr.  patent  -522.794.  See  Pulp  and 
Paper  20,  818  (Sept,  21,  1922).  Paper  Trade  J,  74,  No. 
18,  58,  May  4,  1922.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  Method  of  Beating  and  Mixing  Paper  Stocks.  J. 
T.  Murphy.  E.  •!.  Kaiiey  and  .1.  L.  Carey.  Can.  patent 
225,527,  Oct.  31,  1922.  When  paper  is  nuide  from  two 
different  kinds  of  stock,  one  of  which  is  present  in 
much  larger  lu-oportion  than  the  second,  the  former  is 
]irepared  in  a  (preferably  continuous)  beater,  which 
discharges  into  a  suitable  chest  (having  about  four 
times  the  capacity  of  the  beater),  from  which  it  is  sent 
to  a  second  beater  (either  continuous  or  intermittent) 
whei-e  it  is  mixed  with  flie  othei-  kind  of  stock. -A.P.-C. 

K-7  Pulp  Disintegrating  Machines  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Paper.  Anon  Wochbl.  Papierfabr,  54, 
247-248  (Jan.  27,  1923),  Deseriptions  of  the  Strobaeh, 
Roabus  Huber  and  Schaarmidt  hollanders,-J.L.-P. 

K-7  Refiner  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper.  Robert 
J.  Marx.  Ger.  Patent  366.  8U9.  Papierfabr.  21,  58 
(Jan.  28,  1923).  Basaltic  lava  or  a  similar  stone  is  used 
in  the  refiner. -J. L. -P. 

R  —  General 
R-12  The  Relation  of  Costs  and  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing in  Paper  Manufacture.  SANFORD  E.  THOMP- 
SON, Thompson  and  Liehtner  Co.  Paper  Trade  J. 
Ixxv,  No.  24,  49-52  (Dee.  14,  1922).  The  author  ex- 
plains and  discusses  the  complementary  nature  of  cost 
accounting  and  industrial  engineering,  showing 'that 
the  former  merely  tells  when  costs  are  high  or  low, 
while  the  latter  shows  why  this  is  so  and  indicates  the 
cure  for  defects  and  standardizes  conditions  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  illustrated  by  well  chosen  examples 
such  as  estimating  the  cost  of  a  new  order,  finding  the 
most  ])rofitable  lines,  raising  a  dejiartment  to  a  paying 
basis,  etc. -A. P.-C. 
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FIRES  KILL  FREIGHT  THORNTON  DECLARES 

OTTAWA    May  it:         "If   ;i   man   wants  to  add   to 
the   burdens   of  tlu'   Canadian    National    Railways,   let 
start    a    forest    fire    this    year",    says   Sir    Henry 


statement     to    the    Canadian    Forestry 


him 

Thornton    ii 
Association. 

'•The  Forest  is  a  main  pillar  of  our  frei^lit  liusiness 
and  tourist  travel.  1  appeal,  therefoie.  to  every  Cana- 
dian to  jirotect  the  forests". 

The  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  are  the  •;featest 
carriers  of  forest  products  of  any  railway  system  in 
the  world. 

■  The  latest  record  coverinjr  twelve  months  shows  over 
11  millions  tons  of  lumber,  pulpwood.  log:s.  posts,  ties 
and  paper.  This  comjjares  with  .')  million  tons  carried 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  total  traffic  .supplied  by  the  forest  to  all  Cana- 
dian railways  for  twelve  months  was  in  excess  of  22 
million  tons. 

No  Canadian  conimercial  interest  is  so  intimately 
identified  with  the  safety  of  the  forests  as  a  railway 
carrier.  From  the  millions  of  wooden  track  ties,  the 
score  of  thousands  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles, 
the  fifty  to  sixty  million  feet  of  lumber  for  buildings 
and  repairs,  a  modern  steam  road  is  a  forest  creature 
aid  cannot  run  a  mile  until  it  first  has  called  on  a 
timberland  for  essential  supplies. 

The  future  of  the  railroads  is  so  intimately  tied  up 
with  maintenance  of  the  forests  along  their  lines  that 
experts  look  upon  every  forest  fire  in  railway  territory 
as  having  the  most  serious  possible  bearing  upon  their 
earning  capacity. 

With  every  timber  tree  taking  on  new  value  in  a 
rising  world  market,  the  forest  resources  which  the 
C.N.R.  and  C.P.R.  tap  throughout  such  a  large  part  of 
their  territory  promise  to  develop  freight  traffic  far 
beyond  anything  as  yet  realized.  The  "fly  in  the  oint- 
ment" however  is  the  fearful  record  of  forest  fires, 
most  of  them  act  by  campers,  fishermen,  prospectors, 
etc.  which  are  ruining  the  timber  resources  nine  to  ten 
times  as  fast  as  they  are  being  cut.  Although  millions 
of  tons  of  pulpwood  have  been  cut  and  shipped  on 
Canadian  railway  lines.  ]u-obably  nine  times  as  much 
has  been  destroyed  by  human-set  fires. 

The  sportman.  the  prospector,  the  settler  and  all 
other  users  of  the  woods  have  the  power  to  maintain 
or  destroy  the  future  revenues  of  the  railways  from 
forest  products.  This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  menace  of  forest  fires  to  tourist  traffic  for.  after 
all.  the  tourist  patroni:<es  Canadian  railways  because 
of  the  lure  of  the  woods  and  not  to  inspect  our  city 
streets  or  our  factories. 


GEN.    J     B.    WHITE    TO    LEAD    CAVALRY 

Brig.-General  J.  H.  White,  D.S.O.  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  forestry  and  woodland.s  operations  of  the 
Kiordon  Conii)any,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Cavalry  Association  for  the  Jlilitary  Dis- 
trict No.  4  at  the  annual  meeting  Saturday  nigiit  at 
militia  headquarters.     The  election  was  unanimous. 

Hrig. -General  White  has  a  brilliant  army  record.  He 
took  the  Forestry  Battalion  to  France,  and  was  later 
appointed  Deputy  Director  of  Forestry  Services.  He 
was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  in  the  Imperial  forces  for  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  forestry  services  in  1917. 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  Re])ul)lic,  many  of  his 
Canadian  forestry  units  serving  with  the  Freiudi 
forces. 


AIRPLANES  TO  FIGHT  FIRES  IN  FORESTS 

Ottawa.  -May  7  —  Some  changes  are  to  be  instituted 
in  the  o])erations  of  the  Canadian  Air  Force  during 
the  present  season.  In.stead  of  patrolling  the  forests 
with  a  large  machine,  the  method  to  be  employed  in- 
volves patrol  by  single  seaters.  Fui-nished  with  wire- 
less apparatus,  once  a  fire  is  discovered  instant  com- 
munication may  be  had  with  the  base  with  which  a 
large  machine  carrying  men  and  fire  fighting  gear  can 
proceed  to  the  scene. 

The  Air  Force  has  done  considerable  survey  and 
forest  fighting  work  for  different  provinces  during 
the  recent  years.  The  provinces  pay  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion plus  a  small  appropriation  for  depreciation  in  the 
machines. 

Last  year  Ontario  paid  a  bill  amounting  at  $38,000, 
Quebec  |iaid  .i;2(),000  for  such  work  and  British 
Columbia  $5,000.  This  work,  it  was  stated  would  be 
willingly  relinquished  to  commercial  entei-prises  since 
'  the  air  force  is  quite  sufficiently  occupied  in  co-oper- 
ating with  the  various  federal  departments.  ^ 


A  New  Jersey  farmer  who  started  a  brush  fire  that 
spread  into  a  disastrous  forest  fire  has  been  fined  $400. 
the  limit  authorized  by  law.  in  one  of  the  State's  Cniuts. 


DR.  F.  G.    RAWLING  JOINS   U.  S.    F.P.L 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Rawling.  Luke.  Md..  has  joined  the 
section  of  pulp  and  pajier  at  the  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.  He  will  as.sist 
with  the  alkaline  ]>uli)ing  process  investigations  and 
numerous  other  proi)lems.  Dr.  Rawling  was  formerly 
with  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Leeds  Univer.sity.  England,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  master  of 
science,  and  doctor  of  science.  He  was  an  instructor 
in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

After  i)assing  the  examination  for  associateship  to 
the  In.stitute  of  Chemistry  of  Great- Britain  and  Ireland 
Dr.  Rawling  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Hawliiig  has  been  with  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Pajier  Co.  as  research  chemist  and  chemical  engineer 
sine.'  1913. 
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THE  DESTRUCTIVE    DISTILLATION   OF    WOOD, 
by  H.   M.  Bunbury,  M.Sc.    (Bris.),   B.Sc.    (Lond), 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry:  Member 
of    the     American     Chemical     Society :     Research 
Chemist    to    the    British    Dyestuffs    Corporation. 
Published  1923,  by  Benn  Brothers,  Limited.  8  Bou- 
verie  Street,  E.G.,  4,  London.  108  Illustrations.  115 
Tables,  over  300  pages.  Bibliography  and   Index. 
Price  35s.  post  paid. 
The  Publishers'  announcement  reads  as  follows: 
"The  Wood   Distillation  Industry  has  been  one   of 
foremost  importance  for  at  least  half  a  century.     It 
was  formerly  confined  chiefly   to  the   United   States, 
Scandinavia  and  the  former  Central  Empires,  but  was 
also  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Russia. 
France  and  Great  Britain.    Its  ramifications  have  now 
extended  to  (^anada.  Japan  and  Argentina.    Among  all 
these  countries  Great  Britain  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  field ;  we  can,  in  fact,  boast  one  or  two  of  the  oldest 
firms  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  world.     In  spite 
of  its  long  history,  great  development  in  recent  years, 
its  importance  and  universality,  the  number  of  text- 
books whrch  have  appeared  dealing  with  the  industry, 
and  the  amount  of  descriptive  and  technical  literature 
of  wood  distillation  are  both  extremely  meagre.  Only 
two  text-books  of  any  account  have  been  written,  viz. 
Klar's  "Technologic  der  Holzverkohlung"   and   "Om 
Trakolning"  by  Bergstrcim  and  Wesslen.     The  former 
is  in  German  and  the  latter  in  Swedish.     No  book  in 
the  English  language  has  .yet  appeared,  a  fact  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  wood  dis- 
tillation has  been   practised  in  this  country   for  well 
over  a  century  and,  further,  that  the  foremost  country 
in  the  industry  to-day,  viz.  America,  is  English  speak- 
ing.    There   is   need,   therefore,   for   an    English   text- 
book dealing  with  this  branch  of  chemical  industry. 

The  present  book  deals  in  a  most  comprehensive 
manner  with  the  modern  wood  distillation  industry, 
but  in  addition  to  this  it  claims  to  contribute  mate- 
rially to  two  other  important  subjects.  First,  there  is 
the  problem  facing  every  chemical  industry  and  in- 
creasing in  magnitude  and  importance  every  day,  the 
problem  of  the  utilisation  of  waste  products.  In  the 
present  case,  waste  wood  is  the  particular  form  of 
waste  in  question.  The  amount  of  wood  wa.sted 
throughout  the  world  every  year  in  lumbering  and  log- 
ging operations,  to  .say  nothing  of  that  produced  by 
sawmills,  is  simply  colossal.  A  minimum  estimate  ex- 
ceeds a  hundred  million  tons.  Most  of  this  is  burnt  or 
allowed  to  lie  and  rot.  It  is  not.  and  never  has  been, 
suggested  that  distillation  is  a  complete  panacea  for 
this  appalling  wastage.  Nevertheless  distillation  could 
convert  most  of  this  waste  wood  into  such  valuable 
[products  as  acetic  acid,  methj-1  alcohol,  charcoal,  wood 
turpentine,  wood  creosote  and  a  host  of  other  direct 
and  derived  products,  such  as  acetone,  pine  oils,  pine 
tar,  acetates,  methyl  esters,  formaldehyde,  etc. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
waste  wood  can  be  successfully  gasified  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power  and  illuminating  gas.  Many  large  com- 
mercial concerns  are  now  deriving  all  their  power  from 
wood.  Further,  the  fuel  question,  especially  smoke- 
less fuels,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  this  problem. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of  destructive  distil- 
lation in  general;  it  is  a  method  of  chemical  decompo- 
sition and  reaction  of  fundamental  importance  in  many 
chemical  processes.     One  need  only  mention  the  coal 


gas  industry  and  the  "cracking"  of  oils.  Not  the  least 
important  information  in  the  present  book  is  the  de- 
tailed account  given  of  the  process  as  applied  to  cel- 
lulosic  materials,  including  the  results  of  the  latest  re- 
search and  the  views  of  the  most  autlioritative  workers 
in  this  field. 

Since  wood  is  tlie  basic  raw  material  dealt  with,  the 
chemi.stry  of  wood  is  treated  in  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey that  includes  the  most  recent  work  on  its  constitu- 
tk)n  carried  out  by  such  well-known  investigators  as 
Klason,  Konig,  Schwalbe  and  Schorger. 

The  very  latest  developments  in  wood  distillation 
plant  and  operating  practice  are  described  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  all  e.s.sential  details  of  construction 
and  the  theory  underlying  the  working  and  operation 
of  the  various  plants.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
illustrate  everything  described  in  the  text,  and  the 
book  IS  replete  with  photographs,  sectional  drawings, 
diagrams,  graphs  and  flow  sheets. 

The  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are 
very  complete.  All  the  results  and  data  which  have 
appeared  in  such  literature— academic,  technological, 
■statistical,  and  patent  —  and  which  have  the  slightest 
value,  have  been  set  out  in  over  a  hundred  tables. 

It  may  safely  be  presumed  that  the  book  will  prove  of 
extreme  value  and  interest  not  only  to  those  engaged 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  its  various 
branches,  but  also  to  those  in  other  industries  in  which 
wood  IS  used  as  a  raw  material,  as  well  as  to  those  en- 
gaged in  research  on  cellulose  and  allied  substances. 


REPORTED  ON  McLACHLIN  TIMBER 

The  James  W.  Sewall  timber  cruising  organization 
of  Old  Town,  Maine  and  Washington,  D.  C,  is  com- 
I-leting  the  final  office  work  on  a  detailed  cruise  and 
estimate  of  some  1,000,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
McLachhn  Brothers  Ltd.,  of  Arnprior,  Ontario. 

The  work  has  taken  upwards  of  2  vears,  and  has  been 
very  thorough  and  comi)lete.  All  boundarv  lines  of  the 
various  properties  have  been  re-surveved,"and  new  in- 
tenor  lines  for  purposes  of  mapping  control  run 
parallel  with  each  other  at  2-mile  intervals.  Cruisers 
have  gridironed  the  property  between  these  control 
lines,  travelling  at  close  intervals,  mapping  the  countrv 
and  estimating  the  timber. 

The  results  of  the  survey  and  exploration  have  been 
systematically  .set  forth  on  standardized  .sheets  and 
mails,  filed  with  the  owners  at  Arnprior.  The  .system  is 
so  thorough  that  any  location  on  which  information  is 
wanted,  may  be  turned  to  in  two  minutes,  and  the  maps 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  timber  and  local 
IV port,  be  on  the  executives  desk  immediatelv 


TO  RENEW  FORESTS 

Brockville,  Ont.,  May  5.  —  For  the  purpose  of  en-' 
couraging  reforestation  throughout  Eastern  Ontario 
300,000  pine  seedlings  are  being  planted  at  the  farm 
of  the  Kempt ville  Agriculture  School,  to  be  available 
for  distribution  to  farmers  next  year.  Upon  ground 
belonging  to  the  farm  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation 
13.000  small  trees,  including  pine,  walnut,  butternut 
and  soft  maple,  are  also  being  planted  in  co-operation 
with  forestry  branch. 
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Messrs.  G.  Chalioon  ami  Elhvood  Wilson  of  the 
Laurentide  Company  Ltd.,  attended  a  directors'  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association  held  in 
Montreal. 

Following  the  example  of  other  paprr  companies,  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paj^er  Comiiany  have  advanced 
the  rate  of  wages  five  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Crooker,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  has  returned  to  Montreal 
after  a  visit  to  New  York  and  Atlantic  City. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Three  Rivers, 
P.Q.,  started  up  their  second  newsprint  machine  last 
week. 

The  offices  of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Provincml 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  have  been  removed  from  room  302 
to  room  803  McGill  Building. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  the  Kander  Paper 
Stock  Company,  Limited,  William  street,  Montreal  on 
the  evening  of  ilay  4,  causing  damages  estimated  at 
about  $13,000.  The  fire  started  in  a  courtyard  used  for 
receiving  loads  of  waste  paper,  and  soon  spread.  The 
damage  is  partly  covered  by  insui-ance. 

Mr.  S.  J.  B.  R"olland,  president  of  the  Rolland  Paper 
Company.  Limited,  Montreal  left  for  a  trip  to  Europe 
on  the  12th  inst.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Rolland. 

The  Eastern  lumber  trade  is  still  buoyant,  with  a  very 
good  business  pa.ssing.  The  orders  for  American  account 
continue  to  come  in  at  a  good  rate,  the  great  difficulty 
being  to  secure  suitable  stocks  of  both  soft  woods  and 
hardwoods.  j\Iost  of  the  mills  are  sold  up  with  dry 
stocks.  A  large  quantity  of  the  new  cut  has  been  sold 
at  substantial  advances.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
market  will  drop  when  the  new  cut  is  available,  but  to 
what  extent  is  the  problem  which  is  now  facing  the 
trade. 

T.  H.  Preston,  of  the  Brantford  Expositor,  is  the  new 
President  of  the  Canadian  Daily  New.spaper  Associa- 
tion and  J.  M.  Imrie,  of  the  Edmonton  Journal,  is  Vice 
President,  being  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Tor- 
onto during  the  pa.st  week.  The  ]>rinciiial  speaker  at 
the  banquet,  which  was  held  at  the  King  Edwai'd  Hotel, 
was  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of  the  New  Yoi-k 
World,  whose  address  aroused  much  interest.  He  said 
that  in  the  United  States  the  process  of  commercializa- 
tion of  newspaper  has  proceeded  witli  great  rapidity 
during  the  pa.st  few  year.s.  One  publisher  alone  o\nied 
twenty-two  daily  newspapers  and  otiier  chains  and 
groups  were  springing  up  in  all  sections.  Tliese  liuge 
organizations  were  created  but  for  one  purpose  the 
getting  of  money.  Therein  lay  the  probability  of  dis- 
a.ster  "and,"  added  Mr.  Seitz,  "if  you  submerge  your 
public  organs  in  money,  there  can  be  only  one  end — dis- 
a.ster  and  the  destruction  of  liberty.  I  .strongly  advise 
you  a.s  newspaper  men  to  strive  against  this  "flood  of 
commercialism. ' ' 

The  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  Merritton,   Ont.   has  put 

on  the  market  a  new  Interlake  Household  bleached  tis- 

-sue   paper  towel,   of  special  size.      Each    roll   contains 

three  hundred  towels  of  the  proper  size   for  roughing 


nut  pots,  i)olishing  gla.s«  and  silverware,  wiping  up 
li(|uid.s,  grea.se  from  fried  foods,  etc. 

\V.  B.  Carmichael  of  Carmichael  and  Co.,  Limited, 
who  are  large  pajier  dealers  in  Sydney,  Australia,  is 
on  his  way  to  Canada  and  will  confer  with  s"veral  mills 
ill  regard  to  doing  a  greater  exi)ort  bu.siness  with  Aus- 
tralia and  .\ew  Zealand. 

The  Thorold  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  is  now  connected  direct  with  the  water  works 
system  of  Thorold  and  a  clean,  pure  supply  of  water 
is  assured  for  the  making  of  book  and  writing  jiajxTS. 
The  supply  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  canal  but 
has  not  b-eii  found  suitable  for  i)ai)ei-  making  puri)oses. 

W.  F.  \'.  Atkinson,  of  Toronto,  left  this  week  for  the 
Godbout  river,  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  where  he  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  of  Canada. 
whose  head(piarters  are  in  Montreal.  The  Comjiaiiy 
will  i)urchase  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  from  set- 
tlers for  shipment  to  its  plants  on  the  American  side 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  will  have  charge  of  the  con.st ruction 
of  docks,  liooius  and  other  work  in  connection  with  the 
handling  nf  the  wood. 

Fr"d  W.  Halls  Paper  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto,  have 
been  appointed  selling  agents  for  Parkdale  cover.s  and 
folders.  This  is  a  new  Made-in-Canada  cover  pai)er 
and  is  stocked  in  two  weights,  ten  colors  and  whit". 
Plate  and  linen  finl.shes  are  carried  at  the  mill. 

W.  H.  Sherriff,  of  the  Hodge  Sherriff  Paper  Co., 
Toronto,  left  recently  on  an  extended  business  trip  to 
Western  Canada  and  will  visit  all  the  principal  cities 
as  far  as  Vancouver.  He  will  be  absent  until  the  end  of 
May. 

Arthur  Hobson,  who  for  the  pa.st  two  years  has  re- 
presented the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  "in  Winnipeg, 
has  returned  to  Toronto  and  is  now  attached  to  the 
Ontario  .sales  force.  His  many  friends  in  the  trade  are 
jdeased  to  welcome  him  back. 

B.  Y.  Brewster,  representing  British  Esparto  Papers, 
Limited,  Montreal,  was  a  caller  on  the  trade  in  Toronto 
during  the  past  week. 

John  Hewitt,  President  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Tor- 
onto, has  returned  from  a  month's  business  trip  to 
Vancouver  and  other  cities  in  Western  Canada  and 
reports  that  the  prospects  for  increased  trade  in  the 
paper  line  during  the  coming  season  are  bright. 

The  Rolland  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  have  "sent  out  to 
the  trade  ".stuffers"  of  their  Superfine  Linen  Record, 
on  all  rag,  loft  dried,  bond  paper,  which  the  comjiany 
has  been  manufacturing  for  forty  years.  It  is  made  iii 
white,  azure  and  Iniff.  in  a  large  a.ssortmeut  of  .sizes 
and  weights. 

George  Davidst)n,  sales  manager  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Pai)?r  MilLs,  Toronto  lias  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ashe- 
ville,  X.  C,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Davidson  who  ha.s  been 
spending  some  time  in  the  south  and  come  back  much 
improved  in  health. 

John  Ebbels,  representing  the  American  Writiu" 
Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass,  was  a  caller  upon  the  paper 
trade  in  Toronto  during  the  past  few  day.s. 

C.  E.  French,  who  for  the  past  two  vears  has  been  a 
member  of  the  sales  .staff  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Co.   m   Toronto,   left  last   week   for  Montreal      He  has 
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been  appointed  cxpoi-t  represoiilalive  of  tlu'  firm  and 
will  depart  shortly  on  an  oxtendeii  tour  to  various 
fori'is'n  countries  in  the  interest  of  the  overs"as  trade 
of  the  or'ianization. 

David  F.  Uohertson.  of  .Monti-  al.  general  inanaL;er  of 
Canadian  Paperboard  Co.,  .spent  a  few  days  in  'Poroiiln 
lately.  All  the  plants  of  the  eompany  are  i-iiniiiiiLi'  to 
eapaeity  at  the  iiresent  time. 

A  provincial  charter  has  been  granted  to  tin'  IManet 
Printing  Co.  Limited  of  Chatham.  Onl.  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $100.(K)().  to  (hi  a  g-neral  printing 
and  pui)lishing  business  and  to  deal  in  jiaper  boxes, 
.stationery  etc.  Among  the  inc(U'p(H'ators  nf  the  com- 
pany are  Sydney  Stephenson,  Robert  W.  .\ngus  and 
Albert  J.  Owens',  all  of  Chatham.  The  new  company 
will  take  over  a.s  a  going  concern  the  printing  and  book- 
binding business  now  carried  (ui  in  Chatham  by  Sydn"y 
Stephenson. 

()fficial  aniu)UiU'einent  has  lieen  sent  out  to  the  p;iper 
trade  by  the  Continental  Pap-r  Products  Limited.  Ot- 
tawa, of  which  Herman  Ll.sas  is  Presiilent,  that  J.  H. 
AVright  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  c-om|)any  and 
H.  A.  Miller  of  Ottawa  has  been  apixiinted  as  Secre- 
tary-Manager. Au  administrative  Committee  has  been 
appointed,  composed  of  H.  A.  Miller,  Ottawa.  J.  A. 
Xixon,  Montreal  and  J.  E.  De,nnie,Toronto,  whii-h  will 
hold  meetings  every  Saturday  in  Ottawa. 

James  Thompson,  ex-  M.  L.  A.,  Toronto,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Thomp.son  and  Ileyland  Lumber  Co. 
handling  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood,  delivered  a 
stirring  address  before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  West  Tor- 
onto last  week  on  the  need  of  improved  f(n-estrv  methods 
and  greater  precautions  form  forest  fires  if  Canada  was 
to  retain  her  natural  wooded  wealth  unimpaired.  He 
contrasted  the  forestry  methods  of  several  countries  in 
Europe  with  those  prevailing  in  Canada  and  <'alled  for 
a  more  aggressive  polic.v  at   liome. 

The  Spruce  Falls  Co.,  of  Kapnskasing,  have  taken  out 
75,000  cords  of  pulpwood  during  the  past  season  and  all 
the  digesters  of  the  iilant  are  oiierating  to  capacity. 
The  company  last  season  built  nearly  (iO  houses  at 
Kapuskasing  and  this  summer  will  put  as  many  more 
dwellings.  About  half  of  the  comiiany's  pulpwood  is 
now  at  the  mill  and  the  remainder  is  being  brought 
down  with  the  spring  drives. 

The  Beacon  of  Stratford  and  the  Herald  of  that  city 
have  been  amalgamated  and  thus  another  Ontario  city 
will  be  served  by  one  daily  publication.  There  are  now 
very  few  cities  in  the  province  with  more  than  one  daily. 


PRICE  BROTHERS  EARNED  2.85  P.  C. 

Quebec,  April  25. — The  annual  report  issued  by  Price 
Brothers  &  Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
February  28th,  1923,  was  mailed  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  company  this  afternoon.  The  report  shows 
that  the  profits  for  the  year  were  $2,338,933  and  to 
this  sum  is  added  $341,346,  the  balance  brought  for- 
ward from  the  previous  period,  thus  making  a  total  of 
$2,680,280.  Earnings  were  equal  to  2.85  per  cent,  on 
the  common  stock  outstanding. 

From  this  amount  was  deducted  a  sum  of  $1,973,736. 
leaving  a  net  balance  to  be  carried  forward  of  $706,- 
544.  The  deductions  made  from  the  ])rofits  of  the 
past  year  and  the  balance  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year  are  as  follows: 

Bond  interest  and  sinking  fund  requirements  $419,- 
976:  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the  company's 
properties  and  depletion  of  timber  limits,  .$700,095; 
distribution  among  shareholders  of  dividends  totalling 
two  per  cent.,  $853,664. 


PLANS  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS'  MEETINGS 

Three  divisions  of  the  American  Pulp  anil  Paper  Mill 
Superintendents'  Association  have  meetings  scheduled 
for  May  and  June.  The  Northern  Division  meets  on 
May  23rd  at  Kangor,  Me.  Walter  S.  Rooney  of  the 
Albany  Felt  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  addre,ss  this 
meeting  on  the  .subject  of  Felt  Manufactui-ing  and  the 
Paper  liulustry  in  Japan.  Mr.  Rooney  will  also  .speak 
on  the  same  topics  to  the  pulp  and  [laper  students  of 
the  Iniversity  of  Maine  at  Orono  on  .May  24.  The 
Northern  New  York  Division  of  the  Association  will 
hold  its  spring  meeting  June  20,  probably  at  the  Wood- 
ruff Hotel  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.  May  18  and  19  have 
been  decided  upon  as  the  dates  for  the  spring  con- 
vention of  the  Northwest  Division,  and  the  scene  of  the 
meetings  will  be  Port  Edwards  and  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wis.  The  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Indu.stry  has  been  invited  to  meet  with  this  Division 
and  the  manager's  of  the  seventy-five  or  more  mills  re- 
presented have  also  been  invited,  so  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  several  hundred  visitors  in  the  two  Wisconsin 
mill  towns  during  the  two  days  of  the  meetings. 


CRUISER  NEARLY  DROWNED 

A  narrow  escape  from  drowning  by  the  chief  cruiser 
of  one  its  field  parties  in  Nova  Scotia  has  just  been 
reported  to  the  New  York  Office  of  James  1).  Lacey  & 
Company. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Knaplon  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  was  the  man 
who  nearly  became  a  victim  of  the  treacherous  ice  in 
the  north  woods  during  the  spring  breakup.  While 
crossing  one  of  the  large  lakes  a  bad  spot  in  the  ice 
sent  Mr.  Knapton  into  the  water.  He  was  able  to  kick 
himself  loose  from  his  snowshoes  because  he  uses  the 
Indian  snowshoe  hitch  designed  for  emergencies  of  this 
kind.  His  companion,  Mr.  George  Snowden  of  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  breaking 
ice,  and  by  extending  one  of  his  snowshoes  Jlr.  Knapton 
was  able  to  pull  himself  to  the  firm  ice  on  one  side. 

They  hurried  to  the  shore  and  quickly  built  a  fire 
which  forestalled  the  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
follow  an  accident  of  this  kind  with  men  who  are  less 
hardy  or  not  inured  to  the  exposures  to  be  met  with 
on  winter  cruises  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Knapton 's  experience  as  head  of  Lacey  cruising 
parties  has  been  very  extensive.  He  was  one  of  the 
men  with  the  Northern  Quebec  party  from  the  same 
office  which  was  16  days  "mushing  out"  to  a  rail  head 
in  Februarv  1921. 


BAY  SULPHITE  CAPITAL  UP 

Supplementai'y  letters  patent  issued  to  the  Bay  Sul- 
])liite  Compan.v  provide  for  an  increase  of  capital  from 
$3.5()0.()0()  to  "$8,000,000  by  the  creation  of  45,000 
additional  common  shares  of  $100  each.  According  to 
official  notice  by  the  company,  the  number  of  directors. 
is  increased  to  nine  in  accordance  with  a  by-law 
adojifi'd  on  March  10,  by  the  board  and  sanctioned  by 
the  shareholders  on  April  16. 


CATALOG   RECEIVED 

The  Pul]-)  &  Pajier  Magazine  is  in  receiiit  of  a  new 
condensed  catalog  of  power  transmission  equipment 
made  by  the  Medart  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  This 
bulletin,  which  is  No.  43,  contains  descrijitions  of  a 
number  of  specialities,  and  will  be  sent  on  rei|uest. 
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HIGH   PRODUCTION   COSTS  PREVENT 
EXPORTING 

By  B.  T.  MeBAIN,  Assl.  (icii.  Mt,n-.,  Nekoosa  Edwards 
Paper  Co. 

Now  that  Enplaiul  has  anaiii^cil  with  Uncle  Sam  for 
the  liquation  of  licr  war  delits  and  England  in  turn  is 
now  askinj;  France  to  jiay  up,  while  Franee  is  doing 
her  best,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  to  colleet  from  Ger- 
many, we  in  Amcriea  all  sit  back  very  calmly  and 
watch  the  passing  show. 

What  arc  these  foreign  nations  doing?  In  addition 
to  the  ta.xes  of  jire  war  days,  they  are  burdened  with 
every  known  brand  of  ta.x  and  license  almost  to  the 
point  of  confiscation  of  one's  proiierty;  yet,  whether 
willingly  or  not  1  cannot  say,  they  are  facing  the 
music,  swallowin;;'  the  bitter  i>ill  and  making  the  best 
of  it. 

These  foreign  nations,  during  the  World  War, 
learned  one  thing  we  did  not  learn  —  economy.  They 
not  only  learned  it  b\it  practised  it  during  the  war  of 
necessity.  Today  tlicy  are  even  in  worse  condition, 
some  of  them,  than  dui-ing  the  war  and  what  was 
economy  then  would  be  termed  extravagance  now.  In 
other  words,  they  are  now  i)ractising  super-economy, 
if  there  is  such  a  term. 

The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  us,  yet  our 
costs  of  production  in  many  lines,  and  particularly  pulp 
and  paper,  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  name  a  profit- 
able price  for  export  business  that  will  command  the 
orders.  Why?  Because  our  mills  are  not  operating 
under  economy  principles.  They  may  be  producing 
cheaper  than  during  war  times,  but  many  of  the  ex- 
travagant conditions  heaped  upon  manufacturers  dur- 
ing that  period  are  still  found  in  almost  every  locality. 
Taxes  were  high  during  the  war.  Everyone  expected 
them  to  be,  but  they  are  not  onlj-  high  still,  but  in 
many  places  are  on  the  increase.  School  boards,  city 
councils,  county  boards,  government  and  commissions 
of  all  kinds  learned  that  it  was  easier  to  do  business 
with  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  than 
under  the  saving  and  economy  rules  of  pre-war  daj-s. 
These  boards  still  ask  for  the  large  sums  of  the  ex- 
travagant time  and  are  getting  them.  The  result  is 
higher  taxes  and  in  most  cases  poorer  management  in 
public  affairs. 

But,  bringing  the  fault  right  down  to  our  own  doors, 
where  we  can  look  upon  the  question  with  eyes  open, 
I  will  say  that  mill  officials,  boards  of  directors  and 
stockholders  are  in  the  same  boat. 

Many  trimmings  were  added  to  the  mill  organiza- 
tions during  the  war  and  profitable  business  days, 
trimmings  that  could  be  counted  as  expense,  legitimate 
of  course,  and  chargeable  against  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. The  cost  of  manufacture  was  increased  but  the 
selling  price  went  higher  and  the  profit  was  enough 
usuall}'  to  pay  a  decent  dividend  on  the  investment, 
many  times  greater  possiblj-,  than  the  capital  stock. 

But,  those  days  are  gone.  The  profit  is  nil,  the  cost 
of  production  high  and  there  is  need  for  reduction  of 
every  item  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It 
does  not  take  a  large  amount  of  saving  per  month  in 
man}'  plants  to  equal  one  dollar  per  ton  of  product 
and  if  everyone  will  look  over  what  his  expenses  were 
before  and  what  they  are  today,  item  for  item,  many 
will  find  part  of  the  trouble  is  with  these  departments 
higher  up. 
If  American  piilp  and  paper  manufacturers  are  to  be 


in  a  position  to  compete  and  do  i)usiness  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  Americans  must  learn  the  lessons  of 
ecoiuimy  and  practice  them  as  our  foreign  cousins  are 
doing,  for  while  their  taxes  are  high,  and  must  of 
necessity  remain  so,  lliey  liave  hmrned  the  other  more 
important  lessons  of  economy  taught  them  by  the  long 
days  of  want,  tiiat  there  be  no  waste  and  that  every 
possilih'  by-])r(i(luct  be  gotten  out  of  every  raw  ma- 
terial. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  inilusli-y  inday  in  (Germany 
and  in  other  foreign  lands,  enough  eliemicals  and  oils 
are  extracted  from  the  wood,  as  well  as  from  what  is 
waste  in  America,  to  equal  a  profit  on  the  investment, 
even  though  the  original  product  is  sold  at  co.st  or  even 
at  a  lo.ss.  Besides,  they  are  getting  as  nearly  100  per 
cent,  out  of  their  wood  as  is  possible  to  get  l>y  the 
most   up-to-date  scientific  ciiemical  control. 

America  must  needs  look  to  her  laurels,  if  she  is  to 
renuiin  at  the  top  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 
Wake  up  I 


TAYLOR  IS  INDEPENDENT 

Howard  S.  Taylor,  formerly  \'ice-Presidenl  and 
Chief  Engineer  of  The  Management  Engineering  And 
Develo|jment  Comjiany,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  with- 
drawn from  this  firm  and  commencing  May  1st,  and 
will  carry  on  independently  a  general  engineering 
practice  dealing  in  Pulp,  Paper,  Fibre  and  Power  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Leeper  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Baker  are  accom- 
panying Ml'.  Taylor  in  the  make  up  of  his  new  organ- 
ization, the  former  as  Power  Engineer  and  the  lattei- 
in  charge  of  general  design.  Mr.  Ijeeper  is  well  known 
to  the  industry,  having  had  experience  with  all 
jihascs  of  Pulp  and   Paper  mill  power  requirements. 

Mv.  Taylor  heads  his  organization  formed  a  year 
ago  with  offices  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  as  formerly," and 
his  American  headcjuarters  will  be  located  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Street  Arcade,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Taylor  feels 
that  Dayton,  besides  being  an  ideal  city,  is  an  excellent 
business  center  and  that  it  is  a  very  suitable  location 
for  a  first-class  independent  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
engineering  organization,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fast  growing  paper  making  district. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  carried  on  this  work  under  his  own 
name  in  Montreal  since  the  inception  of  this  Montreal 
office,  and  will  now  follow  similar  procedure  as  re- 
gards the  Dayton  office,  the  address  being  H.  S.-Tay- 
lor.  Jefferson  Street,  Arcade,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


STRATFORD  PAPERS  MERGE. 

Stratford,  Ont., —  Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  amalgamation  of  two  Stratford  daily  newspapers, 
the  Beacon  and  the  Herald,  to  be  known  hereafter  as 
the  Stratford  Beacon  Herald. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  for  a  com- 
pany with  a  capitalization  of  .$150,000.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  as  follows :  President.  W.  J.  Tay- 
lor. Woodstock ;  Vice-pre.sident,L.  H.  Dingman,  St. 
Thomas;  managing  director,  Charles  Dingman,  Strat- 
ford :  additional  dii-eetor,  W.  F.  Tobey  and  Archi- 
bald Thomson. 


March  timber  in  the  form  of  logs  in  the  St.  John 
River  are  in  danger  of  being  carried  out  to  sea  by 
reason  of  the  flood  conditions  in  New  Bruswick. 
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Floyd  L.  Carlisle,  president  of  the  St.  Kegis  Paper 
Company,  has  been  examined  for  life  insurance,  the 
total  amount  of  which  will  rank  among  the  largest  ever 
taken  out  on  an  individual  life.  Though  the  details  of 
the  matter  have  not  yet  been  completed,  the  tentative 
sum  set  as  adequate  protection  for  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned is  $3,000,000.  of  which  $2,000,000  has  already 
been  definitely  decided  upon. 

Approval  of  plans  for  permanent  logging  operations 
on  45.000  acres  in  the  Owen's  River  Mono  Lake  working 
circle  of  the  National  Forest  was  announced  last  Friday 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  which  said  the  area 
contained  a  .stand  of  timber  estimated  at  560.000.000 
board  feet.  It  is  planned  to  cut  the  forest  over  twice 
during  the  next  140  years,  a  sustained  annual  yield 
during  the  first  seventy  years  of  seven  million  board 
feet  having  been  forecast. 

H.  J.  Lilleston  of  the  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  a  concern  operating  sixteen  plants  supplying 
fibre  cases  to  the  leading  canners  and  packers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  declares  that  fibre  eases,  despite  dis- 
satisfaction in  some  quarters,  are  carrying  certain  mer- 
chandise every  bit  as  satisfactorily  as  wooden  cases, 
and  at  a  great  saving  in  packing  cost  and  freight.  It 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  "guess"  in  this  connection  for 
fibre  cases  are  being  widely  used  by  canners  and 
packers  with  great  success.  In  other  words,  the  present 
day  fibre  case  has  made  good.  As  an  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lilleston 's  firm's  conviction  that  this  is  so.  it  is  packing 
its  paints  in  fibre  containers.  Mr.  Lileston  's  suggestion 
to  canners  and  packers  is  that  they  would  assure  their 
cashing  in  on  the  many  economies  and  advantages  of 
fibre  cases  if  they  made  sure  to  use  the  proper  weight, 
size  and  construction  in  cases  so  as  to  fit  particular 
needs. 

Freshets  and  floods  in  New  England  last  week 
wrought  considerable  damage  to  industries,  railroads 
and  business.  Central,  eastern  and  northern  Maine  suf- 
fered most,  the  lowest  estimate  of  property  loss  in  this 
region  going  as  high  as  $3,000,000.  Business  and  in- 
dustry along  the  ilaine  rivers  was  forced  to  suspend 
temporarily,  throwing  tens  of  thousands  out  of  em- 
ployment. Production  was  curtailed  at  the  Cushnoc 
Paper  Company  mill  in  Augusta.  Difficulties  were  en- 
countered by  other  paper  plants  on  the  Kennebec,  but 
generally  such  plants  were  more  fortunate  than  the 
cotton  mills  along  the  river.  It  was  to  prevent  such 
damage  by  floods  that  the  power  using  corporations 
of  the  Kennebec  Valley  petitioned  the  last  legislature 
for  permission  to  estaiilish  a  large  reservoir  at  Dead 
River.  Their  petition  was  denied  on  account  of  Govern- 
or Baxter's  opposition. 

The  Alger  Box  Company's  factory.  Gardiner,  Me., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week  with  a  loss  of  $100,000, 
partially  covered  by  insurance.  Company  officers  have 
announced  that  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt  unless  a  new 
one  is  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Gardiner. 

Directors  of  the  Warner  &  Childs  Co.,  Medford,  Mass, 
manufacturers  of  corrugated  boxes,  have  elected  R.  M. 
Taylor    president    and    treasurer.      Mr.    Taylor    was 


formerly  purchasing  agent  for  the  Hinde  &  Dauch 
Paper  Company. 

A  publicity  campaign  to  educate  the  housewife  and 
the  retail  grocer  to  use  sanitary  food  containers  instead 
of  the  ordinary  paper  bag  is  being  launched  on  a 
nation-wide  scale  by  the  Victory  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Marinetta.  Wis.  During  the  next  two  and  a 
half  months  the  comjjany's  ads  will  appear  in  about 
fifty  of  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Victory  management  wants  to  put  over  the  idea 
that  in  order  to  properly  protect  what  is  known  as  a 
"paper  bag"  and  keep  it  sanitary  and  clean,  it  should 
be  packed  in  fibre  containers  instead  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  wrapping  with  paper  and  string. 

The  mills  of  the  Charleston  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Nitro,  W.  Va..  which  have  been  under  con- 
struction since  last  August,  have  been  completed. 
Paper  making  operations  were  begun  about  three  weeks 
ago.  About  25  tons  of  paper  a  day  are  being  turned 
out  by  the  machine  now  in  operation,  a  92  inch 
Fourdrinier.  A  cylinder  machine,  now  being  installed, 
will  be  ready  for  use  about  July  1.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  between  40  and  50  tons  of  box-board  a  day. 
The  location  of  the  mill  gives  it  shipjiing  facilities  over 
three  rail  lines,  and  its  coal  supjily  is  drawn  from  the 
mines  but  three  miles  below  the  mill. 

Return  to  the  pre-war  practice  of  annual  appropria- 
tions for  land  purchases  instead  of  forestation  was 
urged  on  President  Harding  last  week  by  a  delegation 
header  by  E.  H.  Baker  of  Cleveland.  Chairman  of  the 
Forestry  Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association;  R.  S.  Kellogg  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Forestry  Program  Com- 
mittee, and  Milton  L.  Marcuse  of  Richmond,  Va.,  re- 
presenting the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 
The  delegation,  presented  bj-  Senator  Lodge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, asked  the  President  to  have  included  in  the 
next  budget  an  appropriation  for  $2,000,000  to  pur- 
chase lands  on  the  headwaters  of  streams  where  forests 
may  be  grown  and  reforestation  of  these  lands.  Author- 
ization for  such  an  appropriation,  the  President  was 
told,  exists  in  the  Weeks  Forestry  Law. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  removed  its 
offices  in  New  York  City  to  quarters  in  the  new  Persh- 
ing Square  Building,  100  East  42nd  Street.  This  move 
was  prompted  by  the  general  exodus  of  large  business 
houses  to  the  center  of  the  city. 

President  Norbert  A.  Considine  of  the  Paper  House 
of  Pennsylvania,  sailed  from  New  York  last  Thursday 
for  London.  He  is  planning  to  vi.sit  mills  in  Finland, 
Scandinavia  and  in  Germany.  Mr.  Considine 's  trip  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  further  arrangements  in 
connection  with  the  imijortation  of  the  foreign  news- 
print which  is  now  being  used  by  each  of  the  Philadel- 
phia dailies  for  some  part  of  all  of  their  editions. 
President  Edward  A.  Hemingway  of  the  E.  A.  Heming- 
way Company,  Philadelphia,  paper  .stock  dealers,  also 
set  sail  last  week  for  an  extensive  trip  through  the 
former  warring  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return 
Mr.  Hemingway  will  go  direct  to  his  lodge  in  Canada. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  May  S.  —  Tlir  imiiitli  lias  (ipciu'd  willi  a 
slight  improveniciit  in  the  Inral  papiT  Iradu.  This  is 
in  line  with  general  iMniiinrnMal  iMHiilit  ions  hci-c.  The 
general  tendeney  in  the  papei-  industry  is  towards  a 
hrondeniiig  of  aeti\  ities.  although  there  are  weeks  when 
Inisiness  is  quite  dull.  The  eontinued  slaekness  in  the 
ju-inting  section  is  a  weak  spot,  and  the  outlook  is 
hy  no  means  good,  in  vicAv  of  the  usual  falling  off  in 
printing  orders  during  the  summer  months. 

There  is  every  indieation  that  the  demand  I'm-  news- 
jirint  will  be  sustained  fcu'  a  edusidei-able  jieriod.  The 
American  i)ublishei-s  are  inei'easing  the  average  numbei- 
of  pages  —  in  March  it  was  L'S  as  against  26  in 
February;  while  advi'riising  is  hi-uaileiiiiig,  the  March 
figures    showing    an    increase    of 


<e  ol  2")  ])er  cent  over 
February,  making  them  the  liighest  recorded  for  the 
month  of  March.  For  the  First  (puirter  of  this  year 
advertising  was  10^,'  ahead  of  that  of  thi;  first  three 
months  of  1922.  Under  such  conditions,  the  consump- 
tions of  newsprint  has  naturally  advanced,  being  in 
March  10%  greater  than  in  aiarch  1922  and  33% 
greater  than  in  March  1921.  Canadian  mills  are  speed- 
ing up  production  to  meet  this  situation.  For  the  first 
ciuarter  of  the  year  it  was  298,093  tons,  a  gain  of  52,408 
tons  or  21  per  cent  over  tlie  first  quarter  of  1922,  The 
rise  in  our  exports  will  lie  seen  from  the  following: 

Total  To   U.S.A.  Other  Cts 

First  Quarter  1923         280,634  271,328  9,306 

First  Quarter  1922         233,626  2n,3.'')l  10,255 

First  Quarter  1921         18.'),9.')()  l(i(i.S!)H  19,057 

First  Qiuu'tcr  1920         192.26.1  168.046  24.219 

Shipnu'uts  to  Canadian  customers  were  10,513  tons 
in  March  bringing  the  total  for  the  fir.st  (|uarter  to 
27.833  tons  compared  with  27.141  tons  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1922. 

For  a  considerable  time  there  has  been  talk  of  higher 
prices  in  book  and  writing  pajiers,  in  consequence  of 
increased  production  costs.  The  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  has  given  a  lead  in  this  direction, 
advancing  certain  book  lines  $5  per  ton.  Although 
Canadian  companies  do  not  invariably  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  those  over  the  border,  it  Avill  not  be  a 
surprise  if  in  this  instance  mills  here  also  put  up  their 
prices  in  book  and  fine  papers.  The  mills,  as  a  rule, 
are  fairly  busy.  The  orders  for  light  weight  papers  are 
coming  in  at  a  good  rate.  Wrappings  are  in  steady 
demand  at  the  old  values,  while  boards  are  inclined  to 
be  on  the  slow  side.  Paper  stock  is  still  firm,  with 
waste  paper  commanding  a  ready  sale  and  rags  in 
steady  request. 

With  regard  to  pulp,  the  demand  for  groundwood  is 
quite  good,  and  many  inquiries  are  coming  forward. 
Canadian  stocks  on  hand  are  small.  The  price  is  weak, 
but  with  the  advance  of  the  season  and  the  streams 
get  lower,  the  chances  are  that  quotations  will  advance. 
Sulphite  is  steady,  with  a  fair  call,  while  bleached  con- 
tinues to  be  a  firm  market,  the  buying  still  being  of 
satisfactory  volume. 


ONTARIO  MARKET  NEWS 

With  the  advent  of  May,  Inisiness  in  the  jiaper  line 
has  iiicked  up  considerably  ami  jobbers  report  a  eon 
siderable  imi)rovement  over  the  previous  month  whicli 
went  rather  flat  after  tlie  Easter  holidays.  With  the 
eontinued  fine  wcatiier  it  is  expected  that  oi-dei-s  will 
now  come  in  iifore  freely.  Consumers  have  not  been 
|)nrchasing  initil  they  have  l)eeii  right  up  against  it  for 
stock  and  then  the.\'  wanted  r\ish  delivei'ies.  Some  whole- 
salers attribute  the  jirevailing  state  of  suspense  to  the 
awaiting  of  the  aimounccment  of  the  Budg(!t  at  Ottawa. 
which  is  holding  many  lines  of  business  in  abeyance. 
and  the  fact  that  other  liusiness  eoneerns  liave  been 
busy  attending  to  the  making  out  of  their  annual  state- 
ments for  the  payment  of  income  aiul  business  taxes,  etc. 

The  rail  for  ki'aft  lias  fallen  off  slightly  and  cover 
paper  deiiuind  is  rather  ipiiet  due  to  the  general  slack- 
ness of  the  printing  trade,  wliirh.  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
revive.  Ke(iuisitions  for  tag  manila.  card  index,  bris- 
tols,  etc.  have  shown  some  improvement  during  tlie 
lia.st  few  days.  Euvelojie  manufacturers  and  large  sta- 
tionery firms  aj-e  not  rushed  at  present. 

The  ]iriees  on  all  ranges  remain  firm  and  there  is  now 
no  talk  heard  of  any  immediate  advances.  Paper  box 
|)lants  are  only  fairly  well  employed  but  board  mills 
continue  active. 

The  only  recent  revision  in  quotations  is  an  advance 
of  five  per  cent  m  jirinters'  blanks.  One  firm  during 
the  past  week-  advanced  tissue  papers  about  ten  per 
rent  hut  other  pi-oduccrs  have  not  followed  suit.  The 
demand  for  tlii'  ))roduet  has  been  rather  quiet  owing 
to  the  slackn(>ss  of  industries  using  large  quantities  of 
tissue. 

Tlie  market  for  newsiirint  keeps  up  well  and,  although 
there  are  more  consolidations  of  daily  papers  in  Ontario, 
it  is  not  expected  there  will  be  any  diminished  requisi- 
tions for  ]n-int  paper  as  bigger  issues  will  be  put  out. 
Owing  to  the  advance  in  wages  granted  by  several  large 
mills  to  emi)]oyes,  it  is  declared  that  an  advance  of  five 
dollars  in  the  price  of  news  may  go  into  effect  jn  the 
near  future.  Costs  are  climbing  all  the  time  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  pulp  luai'kct  is  moderately  active  and  ))rices  are 
about  the  same.  Ground  wood  is  plentiful  and  slii))- 
ments  are  made  promptly.  Kraft  pulp  is  only  in  fair 
requisition  and  it  is  announced  that  the  improvements 
to  the  plant  of  the  Dryden  Paper  Co.  at  Dryden,  are 
about  finished.  The  output  will  be  seventy  five  tons 
daily  of  sulphate  ])ulp,  the  greater  portion  of  which  will 
be  converted  into  light  and  heavy  wrapping  papers  ami 
sulphate  building  jiapers. 

Rumors  are  heard  of  new  mills  about  to  be  established 
by  American  interest.s  in  Canada  as  the  agitation  for 
an  export  duty  on  pulpwood  from  freehold  lands  is  said 
to  be  gaining  strength  or.  at  any  rate,  is  causing  certain 
r.  S.  concerns  to  consider  getting  nearer  the  sources  of 
raw  material.  Book  mills  are  going  more  and  more  after 
export  trade  as  the  production  in  the  Dominion  is  now 
in  excess  of  the  demand. 

As  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  paper  industry 
in  Canada  of  recent  years  and  the  popularity  of  Cana- 
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iliaii  made  paper,  the  following  reference  which  appeared 
in  a  Toronto  daily  recently,  tells  an  interestinpr  talc, 
it  is  as  follows : 

"Made  in  Canada"  is  a  phrase  now  so  familiar  that 
it  attracts  little  attention  at  home,  however  effective 
abroad,  but  it  had  to  be  started  some  time,  and  the  man 
who  oi'isiinated  it  as  a  business  slogan  passed  away  re- 
cently in  the  person  of  P.  A.  Ritchie,  of  Ritchie  and 
Ramsav.  coated  paper  manufacturers,  Toronto.  When 
the  firm  started  some  30  years  ago  there  were  warnings 
that  such  an  enterprise  could  not  compete  with  American 
products,  but  the  trade-mark  "Made  in  Canada"  was 
adopted,  and  afterward  became  popular  with  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  Dominion.  These  words  were 
particularlv  in  use  during  the  war,  when  greater  pro- 
duction and  the  patronage  of  home  products  were  so 
keenly  emphasized.  Mr.  Ritcliie,  who  gave  it  birth, 
was  modest  in  disjjosition  and  of  a  retiring  nature,  but 
he  never  was  afraid  to  stand  up  for  Canada,  Canadian 
industry  and  Canadian  products,  even  at  a  time,  back 
in  the  "early  '90 's,  when  the  name  of  Canada  did  not 
figure  nearly  as  largely  or  as  luminously  in  wm-ld  af- 
fairs or  in  the  jiaper  arena  as  it  does  today. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York.  May  .3  —  (^Special  ( ■(irrespoiidcnce  j—  The 
paper  market  in  New  York,  judging  from  the  great 
ma,i(>rity  of  reports,  continues  firm.  Firmness  is  un- 
questionably the  ou.standing  characteristic  of  the  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  demand  has  dropped  off  somewhat  for 
certain  lines  of  paper,  perhaps  jobbers  are  not  quite 
as  busy  as  they  were  a  short  time  ago,  perhaps  mills  are 
not  as  deluged  with  orders  as  recently,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  prices  of  paper  of  practically  every  kind 
and  description  rule  firm  ;  if  anything,  the  tendency 
is  toward  higher  levels. 

An  important  development  of  the  week  was  the  an- 
luiuncement  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
of  an  advance  of  a  i|uarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  or  $5 
a  ton  in  its  lines  of  book  paper.  This  was  looked  upon 
bv  many  in  the  trade  as  a  forerimner  of  further  price 
advances  all  along  the  line  as  a  result  of  increased  pro- 
duction costs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who 
believed  that  further  advances  in  book  and  fine  papers 
were  improbable  since  the  tendency  is  toward  stabiliza- 
tion, while  the  next  several  months  are  proverbially 
slack  times  in  the  paper  trade.  It  is  a  fact  that  paper 
manufacturers  are  exerting  every  possible  effort  to 
inaintain  prices  on  a  stable  level.  None  wants  to  see 
prices  rise  to  a  point  where  demand  might  be  affected 
in  an  unfavorable  way,  yet  price  advances  are  being 
put  into  effect  from  time  to  time  because  the  higher 
cost  of  production  necessitates  such  action.  Paper- 
makers  have  been  warned  so  often  recently  of  the 
danger  of  price  inflation  that  they  apparently  are  the 
last  who  desire  to  see  prices  move  too  high,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  than  likely  that  any  price  revisions  that 
are  made  will  be  based  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
bringing  the  quotation  on  the  finished  product  up  to  a 
relative  level  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

However,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  prices  of  book 
p-ijjer  —  on  an  average  —  are  proportionately  below 
those  of  most  other  kinds  of  paper.  Book  paper  was 
about  the  last  kind  of  paper  to  feel  the  improvement 
in  business,  and  while  mills  are  now  busily  engaged 
and  are  in  the  favorable  position  of  having  orders  on 
their  files  for  large  tonnages  of  paper,  prices  of  book 


paper  have  not  advanced  in  relative  proportion  with 
other  grades.  Advances  such  as  one  of  the  biggest  pro- 
ducing concerns  in  the  country  announced  this  week 
consequently  are  not  by  any  means  out  of  line. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  trade  con- 
cerning the  probability  of  higher  newsprint  prices.  A 
majority  of  dealers  and  mill  agents  in  New  York  seem 
to  expect  a  revision  upward  in  the  contract  basis  for 
the  third  <|uarter  of  the  year.  The  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  ])rint  paper  manufacturers  are  in 
probably  the  most  favorable  position  of  all  producers 
of  paper.  Their  mills  are  running  at  to]!  speed,  con- 
sumption of  paper  is  setting  a  new  record,  and  the 
cost  of  production  is  mounting.  Wood  pulp  and  other 
raw  material  is  rising,  and  an  increase  in  wages  has 
been  granted  mill  workers.  Therefore,  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  in  a  favorable  way  to  mark  up 
ju'ices ;  certainly  prevailing  conditions  would  seem 
to  warrant  such  action,  and  it  appears  unlikely  that 
an  advance  would  in  any  manner  affect  demand  since 
publishers  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  increase. 
,\  glance  at  any  of  the  issues  newspaper  publishers 
in  this  and  another  cities  are  putting  out,  with  their 
pages  u])on  pages  of  advertising,  tells  the  reason  why 
thej'  could  afford  to  pay  higher  prices  for  paper. 

Demand  for  fine  papers  is  fair.  There  is  not  the 
snap  to  buying  that  was  noted  a  few  weeks  ago  but  the 
call  for  supplies  is  steady  and  printers  as  a  rule  are 
absorbing  moderately  large  supplies.  Prices  are  hold- 
ing firm.  The  cost  of  raw  material  to  writing  paper 
mills  has  not  declined,  instead  it  is  rising  in  most  cases ; 
moreover  it  would  require  quite  sometime  for  any  re- 
cession in  production  costs  to  be  reflected  in  the 
finished  product. 

Book  papers  are  moving  in  good  volume.  Mills  are 
well  provided  with  orders  and  are  operating  full  in  an 
effort  to  catch  up  with  their  commitments.  Wrapping 
liaper  is  in  fair  demand  though  orders  rather  lack  the 
volume  of  a  short  time  ago.  Tissues  are  in  a  similar 
jiosition.  Buyers  are  absorbing  fair  amounts  but  de- 
mand has  subsided  to  some  extent. 

Box  boards  are  in  moderate  call  only;  that  is.  i)lain 
Ijoards  such  as  news  and  chip.  It  is  understood  that 
demand  as  these  branches  of  the  paper  box  industry 
are  levelier  than  the  set-up  box  branch,  while  the 
cheapening  trend  of  old  paper  costs  has  influence  on 
hoard  prices  to  a  point  where  manufacturers  are  cut- 
ting prices  to  secure  orders.  Plain  chiji  is  reported  to 
have  been  sold  at  $^F)  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  this  week, 
and  news  board  at  the  same  figure,  though  quotations 
generally  range  about  $5  per  ton  above  this  level, 

GROUND  WOOD  —  Mechanical  pulp  seems  to  be 
in  a  rather  easy  market  position.  Demand  is  fair, 
from  all  accounts,  but  fair  only,  as  consumers  are 
buying  in  a  strictly  hand-to-mouth  manner  and  as  most 
of  the  large  users  are  now  enabled  to  grind  for  them- 
selves all  of  the  supply  they  require.  It  is  stated  that 
consumers  in  the  Wisconsin  district  are  buying  in  the 
open  market  fairly  actively  localities,  and  indicati-ons 
are  that  most  of  the  supply  of  ground  wood  moving  to 
other  than  contract  customers  is  finding  its  destination 
in  the  West.  Quotations  are  on  a  rather  broad  range. 
Some  domestic  producers  are  said  to  be  asking  and 
getting  $40  a  ton  grinding  plants  for  prime  spruce 
ground  wood  for  prompt  shipment,  whereas  quotations 
down  to  as  low  as  $30  a  ton  at  pulp  mills  have  been 
heard  as  coming  from  Canadian  sources.  Signs  are 
that  the  bulk  of  ground  wood  selling  currently  is  bring- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  $35  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants. 
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CHEMICAL  PULP  — All  kinds  nf  chemical  wood 
pulp  rule  steady  to  firm  in  price  and  are  marked  by 
a  fairly  larpe  demand.  There  is  no  intimation  of  any 
recession  in  jirices  and  those  on  the  selling  side  of  the 
trade  talk  buUishy  and  contend  that  there  is  small  like- 
lihood of  market  levels  declining  for  sometime  to  come. 
With  navigation  over  the  Baltic  about  ready  to  com- 
mence after  the  winter's  freeze,  it  is  probable  shipments 
from  Sweden  will  soon  be  moving  forward  but  im- 
porters in  New  York  argue  that  little  supply  of  sulphite 
or  kraft  other  than  contract  will  be  sent  from  that 
source  to  the  United  States  in  the  next  few  months 
owing  to  the  great  loss  of  production  caused  by  the  mill 
lockout  in  Sweden  and  the  consequent  depletion  of 
stocks  in  that  country.  Estimates  have  been  received 
of  Swedish  manufacturers  having  sold  on  contract 
well  over  half  of  their  entire  1923  output,  and  it  is 
maintained  here  that  they  will  hesitate  about  com- 
mitting themselves  further  until  later  in  the  year. 
Quotations  on  foreign  unbleached  siilphite  of  prime 
(luality  hold  at  around  3.40  cents  a  pound  ex  the  dock 
at  this  port,  while  Scandinavian  kraft  pul])  is  quoted 
at  from  3.35  cents  upwards  ex  dock.  One  sale  of  a 
thousand  tons  of  Swedish  kraft  was  made  by  a  New 
York  importer  to  a  board  mill  several  days  ago  at  3.25 
cents  per  pound  ex  dock,  but  it  was  argued  that  this 
transaction  was  negotiated  at  slightly  below  the  market 
value  of  this  kind  of  pulp. 

RAGS  —  The  higher  grades  of  rags  rule  fairly  firm 
in  price  whereas  the  low  qualities  as  chiefly  used  by 
felt  paper  mills  have  eased  off  somewhat  this  week. 
Roofing  stock  has  declined  some  $2  to  $3  a  ton  to 
where  No.  1  packing  is  selling  at  around  1.40  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  2  stock  at  1.30  cents. 
The  influx  of  foreign  rags  has  been  so  great  recently 
that  proofing  paper  manufacturers  are  understood  to 
be  well  supplied  at  present  so  that  they  have  been  able 
to  diminish  their  buying  of  dojuestic  rags.  New  cut- 
tings are  quieter  but  dealers  are  maintaining  quota- 
tions. Here  and  there  slight  revisions  downward  in 
prices  have  been  made;  for  example,  it  is  slated  that 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  available  at  13  cents  a 
poimd  f.o.b.  this  city  against  a  recently  prevailing 
price  of  14  cents.  Old  white  rags  are  quotably  steady,  as 
are  thirds  and  blues. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  The  decline  in  waste  paper  seems 
to  have  been  checked.  Prices  have  held  fairly  steady 
this  week  in  New  York,  and  in  several  cases  slight  ad- 
vances have  been  recorded.  The  steadying  of  the 
market  seems  due  more  to  conditions  at  the  ])acking 
or  supply  end  of  the  trade  than  at  the  consuming  end, 
however.  Prices  were  getting  down  so  low  that  col- 
lectors were  beginning  to  reduce  their  o])erations,  and 
the  drop  in  available  supplies  appears  to  have  effected 
a  firmer  market  condition.  Folded  newspapers  have 
improved  their  quotable  position  a  trifle.  Most  dealers 
want  1.15  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  this  grade 
of  stock  at  present  and  appear  to  be  obtaining  that 
figure.  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  quoted  at  about  95  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points,  and  city  for 
common  mixed  paper  at  70  cents.  Shavings  are  quoted 
at  an  average  of  4.15  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  hard 
white,  and  3.40  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white  shavings. 
Magazines  stock  continues  to  be  largely  neglected  by 
buyers,  and  heavj^  No.  1  books  are  offered  at  2.10  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and  probably  at  less  without 
attracting  many  purchasers.  Kraft  paper  is  steady  at 
around  2.15  cents  a  pound,  and  ledger  stock  at  2.60 
cents. 
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OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
moving  toward  paper  mills  in  a  consistent  way  and  at 
firm  prices.  Seven  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points 
is  the  basis  most  doalers  (juote  on  domestic  manila 
rope  in  No.  1  condition,  and  it  is  said  that  slighlly  in 
excess  of  this  figure  has  been  jiaid  by  sonio  mills.  Old 
bagging  is  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  gunny  wiiich 
is  in  fair  call.  No.  1  scrap  burlap  is  quoted  at  1.25  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  roofing  bagging  at  about 
a  cent  per  pound.  No.  1  scrap  gunny  bagging  of 
domestic  origin  is  held  by  sliipiiors  for  l.fi.")  to  1.75  cents 
a  iKUind. 

FOLEY  NOT  BUILDING  MILLS  IN  ALBERTA 

Through  a  friend  in  Montreal,  we  are  advised  re- 
garding Foley  Brothers  Tncoi-poratcd  at  :\Iinncapf)iis. 
who  were  mentioned  in  connect  iim  witii  Wolsli  and 
others  as  intending  to  l)uil(l  a  pulp  and  pajicr  mill  m 
Alberta  that  there  is  no  intention  of  constructing  a  mill 
there  at  the  present  time.  This  cunccrn  has.  however, 
a  large  tract  of  tindier  in  that  ni-ovince  which  is  suit- 
able for  ]ndpwood.  Thei-e  is  a  large  sniipl.\'  of  available 
water  power,  and  the  parties  mentioned  would  be  glad 
to  get  in  touch  with  persons  mt crest eil  in  linilding  a 
mil!. 


WHAT  IS  THE   INDUSTRIAL  CRIPPLE   WORTH? 

■By  F.  R.  BIOLKR  in  'The  Valve  AVorhl"" 
To  the  average  employer  he  is  not  worth  nuich.  This 
is  a  mistake.  A  cripple,  placed  in  the  right  position, 
is  an  asset  and  not  a  liability  in  any  organization.  A 
cripple,  who  is  0.  K.  from  the  collar  up,  will  make 
good  nine  times  out  of  ten.     The  men  who  make  the 


big  money   in  the  world  todaj"  are  the  men   who  use 
their  brains,  not  their  hands  and  feet. 

Men    are   like   matches.     There    are   three    kinds    of 
men  in  every  walk  of  life ;  there  are  also  three  kinds 
of  matches.     Evei-yone  is  acquainted  with  the  safety 
match.     It  is  a  good  match,  but  will  work  only  under 
one  condition  —  you  must  have  the  box  to  strike  it  on. 
Som(!  men  are  just  like  this  match.     Then  there  is  the 
common  match.     It  will  work  any  place.     There  are 
men    like   the   common    match,    wlio    will    make    good 
wherever  they  may  be.     There  is  also  the  match  with 
the   defective   head,   which   will   not  work  under  any 
condition.     Thousands  of  men  are   like  the  defective 
match.     They  will  not  work  or  make  good  if  given  a 
chance.    Now,  if  you  break  each  of  these  matches  you 
will  find  you  have  not  changed  the  efficiency  in  the 
least  unless  you  have  damaged  the  head.    This  is  true 
of  the  man  who  is  crippled.  His  ability  is  not  changed, 
as  far  as  his  earning  capacity  is  concerned,  if  his  head 
is  0.  K.     Some  will  make   good  under  certain  condi- 
tions ;  others  will  be  successful  in  anj'  place  if  given  a 
chance,    and    there    are   men,   who,   like   the   defective 
match,  will  not  work,  but  will  become  beggars  on  our 
streets,  regardless  of  what  is  done  for  them. 

The  public  is  to  blame  to  a  great  extent  for  having 
the  crippled  beggar  on  the  streets  of  oiir  cities.  You 
think  you  have  done  a  charitable  act  when  you  give  a 
ci-ipple  10  cents.  The  greatest  charity  in  the  world 
is  doing  that  which  will  make  charity  unnecessai-y.  If 
money  is  not  given  to  the  street  beggar,  he  will  be 
forced  to  do  for  himself  or  go  to  the  poorhouse.  Most 
of  these  men,  if  they  knew  the  public  would  not  help 
them  to  live  in  idleness,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
training   that   it   is  now   possible   for  them   to   get   in 
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thirty-five  states  in  the  Union.  For  every  dollar  spent 
by  a  state  in  trainiiijT  a  cripple  to  earn  liis  livelihood, 
the  United  States  orovernnient  will  give  an  additional 
dollar.  The  trouble  with  this  law,  however,  is  that 
there  is  no  way  i)rovided  for  the  cripple  to  maintain 
himself  during  his  training  period.  If  the  civic  bodies 
in  our  big  cities  would  set  aside  a  fund  from  their 
charity  dri\es  each  year  to  be  used  to  maintain  crip 
pies  while  being  trained,  in  a  few  years  there  would  be 
no  cripples  begging  on  the  streets  or  selling  shoe- 
strings. 

The  time  is  ripe  now  to  educate  tlie  employer  in  re- 
gard to  giving  the  cripple  a  chance  in  his  organization. 
Henry  Ford  had  ;),653  cripples  employed  in  his  plant 
in  1918.  and  proved  a  cripple  could  become  an  asset, 
as  he  has  made  a  notable  success  of  his  business  and 
could  not  have  done  so  had  these  men  been  dead  wood 
in  his  organizations.  If  every  employer  would  fill  a 
small  percentage  of  the  positions  in  his  organization 
with  cripi)les,  think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  two 
million  crijiples  in  the  United  States.  Also  think  of 
the  money  saved  in  the  way  of  taxes.  The  more  tax 
payers  we  have,  the  smaller  the  tax.  Beggars  or  in- 
mates of  poorhouses  pay  no  taxes,  so  the  burden  is 
thrown  back  on  the  public. 


Canadian  iiulp  and  paper  products  will  be  strongly 
represented  on  the  Canadian  exhibition  train  which 
will  tiuir  France.  The  products  will  be  supplied  by  the 
different  mills,  while  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  has  prepared  a  small  booklet,  in  French, 
descriptive  of  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  industry! 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  this  booklet  will  be  issued  for 
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general  distribution.  The  exhibition  innn  will  thus 
alford  Ihc  pnl])  an. I  |)apci-  li'ade  an  (.p|iorluni(v  of 
bringing  home  to  the  French  jieople  the  great  .strides 
made  in  the  last  few  years  and  of  showing  the  quality 
and  variety  of  our  i)rodiicts,  and  will  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional iioiid  of  iindc'i-slanding  between  th 
countries. 
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HYDROPLANES  FOR  FOREST  PATROL 

The  Canadian  I  irpai-iineiil  „f  .National  Defence  hiu 
placed  an  order  with  the  Canadian  Vickers  here  for 
six  hydroplanes.  These,  it  is  understood,  are  mainly 
to  be  used  in  forest  patrol  and  fire  prevention  work. 
The  i)lanes  will  be  iiianufaetured  in  Montreal. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood 
and  Timber  Limit. 

tlJ'"2nd'  oTVuirtZl^  by  the  undersigned  up  to  and  including 

■io^r^^l^"^  ^;ea'-o/'i,j]ir  s^/^i^ir'^ui^.^"'"'"--  -'  ^'^" 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on  pulpwood  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  <?ues  of 
SO  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and  40  cents  per  cSrd  for  other 
pulpwood.  or  sucl,  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  thne  be 
fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the  rig  lit  it 
operate   a   Kraft    pulp   mill   and   a    paper   mill. 

Tenderers  shall  also  be  required  to  say  what  theey  are  pre- 
pared to  pay,  per  thousand  feet  Board  measure,  for  the  following 
to'^Cro^M    diel-*"""    °^^''   '^"'^    ""^""^    ""^    "^""^^    ^'''"^^    '"    ^'"dition 

Upset  price  —  Red   and  White   Pine  —  $6.00  prM   ft   B  M 
Spruce    (too    large    for    pulpwood)  —  $5.00  per  M.  ft.' B.  M. 

Jackpine    (banksian)  _  J2.50  per  M.  ft.  B.  Jl. 

The  Crown  dues  on  Pine  including  Jackpine  being  $2  50  and  on 
Spruce  $2.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M.,  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  successful  tenderer  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
or  mills  within  the  limit  or  at  some  point  in  Ontario  approved 
by  the  Minister,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into  Kraft  pulp 
and  also  such  portion  thereof  into  Kraft  paper  when  required 
so  to  do. 

Parties  making  tenders  will   be   required    to  deposit  with   their 
tender  a  marked  cheque,  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,   for  fifty   thousand  dollars    ($50  000) 
which   amount    will    be    forfeited    in    the   event    of   the   succe'ssfui 
tenderer  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

The  said  $50,000  shall  remain  on  deposit  until  the  Kraft  pulp 
mill,  as  provided  by  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  ,is  erected 
and  in  operation.  Any  timber  cut  in  the  meantime  shall  be 
subject  to  payment  of  dues  and  bonus  as  accounts  for  same 
are  rendered.  After  the  said  pulp  mill  is  erected  and  in  operation 
the  deposit  of  $50,000  may  be  applied  on  account  of  bonus  dues 
as  they  accrue,  but  the  regulation  dues  as  mentioned  above  shall 
be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  for  cutting  of  wood 
and  timber  are  received  and  accounts  rendered. 

Tlie  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territorj'.  capital  to  be 
Invested,    etc.,    apply    to    the    undersigned. 

All  tenders  should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  marked 
plainly  on  outside  "Tender  for  Trout-Chapleau  Pulp  and  Timber 
Limit." 

BEMTAH   BOWWAV, 
Toronto,  April  16th.  1923  Minister  of  Lands  and  For«at». 

N..  B.  —  No  unauthorized  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
paid  for. 
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For  Comfort 

Convenience 

and  Health 

No  longtr  does  the  old  roller  toxcel  hold  sii'a^ 
in  modern  tca.v/i  rooms.  Modern  standards  of 
cleanliness  demand  that  it  be  replaced  with 
something  more  sanitari/  —  hut  equally  as  con- 
venient. 

The  Inlerlake  I'aper  Tozcels  fill  the  bill  to  tht 
King's  taste.  Thei/  are  individual,  satisfying 
and   clean  absorbing   every    bit    of   moisture 

(III  the  hands  or  face,  giving  that  refreshing 
\ensr    of    cleanliness    so    often    desired. 

He  xcill  gladly  send  you  samples  on  request. 
Sold     in     packages    of     150,    and    conveniently 

biiiidlcil. 

IttteiHLake  Tissue  Mills  Co. 

Lmanstcd 

MERRITTON,  CANADA 

Head    Office:    54    University    Avenue,    Toronto,    Canada 

Sales  Branch:   McGill  Building,  Montreal,   Canada. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS- 
POCKET 
BOOK 


ANOTHER  BIG  BOOK 

at  a  slaughter  price. 
Just  to  clear  our  stock 

KENT 

The  big  $6.00  Mechanical  Engineers 
Handbook. 

for 

$4.50  post  paid. 

Order  to-day  and  save  $1.50,  as  this 

price  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 

the  present  stock  is  sold  out. 

INDUSTRIAL  &  ENGINEERING  PUBLISHING  CO. 

GARDENVALE,  P.  Q. 
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"  WORLD  "^ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS    SPECIALS. 


A  special  feature  of  oar  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  ite  complete  suitability 
tor  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  places 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  aerrice 
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M^AVITY^S 

GUARANTEE 


I  ALMOST  A    ESTD. 


iT^JotopEloCiiiniiKalii, 


D  i  c  ]i '  s 
eB  Balata  Belt 

An  unequalled  combination 
of  essentials. 


1.  Tensile  strength 

2.  Tractiveness 

3.  Pliability 

4.  Elasticity 


5.  Ability  to  hold  fasteners 

6.  Resistance  to  stretch 

7.  Uniformity 

8.  Durabilitv 


Don't  accept  this  as  a  mere  statement.  Write  our  nearest  Branch  for  Booklet 
that  shows  clearly  why  this  original  Balata  Belt  is  the  Cost  and  Power  Saver 
pre-eminent. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks.Morse  Company,  Limited 

St.  John  Quebec  Montreal  Ottawa  Toronto  Windsor 

Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary  Vancouver  Victoria 
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EDITORIAL 
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CONCERNING  THE  BUDGET 

The  Budget,  broiiglit  ilowii  iasi  wrek  l>y  llir  Uim. 
\V.  S.  Fielding:.  Mini.ster  of  Fiiiaiiee,  eoittaiiis  .si'veral 
points  of  interest  to  tlie  pnip  and  paper  industry. 
These  inelude  taril'f  duties  i>u  pa|MT.  and  the  |iulp- 
wood  problem. 

The  propo.sal  to  drop  the  duly  (ui  urwspi-iut  may  lir 
considered  largely  a  matter  of  i-ecipi-m-al  cnurtesy  lo 
the  United  States,  which  admits  Canadian  newsprinl 
free  of  duty.  As  for  tiie  decrease  of  1(1  per  cnil  in 
the  amount  otherwise  payable  by  way  nf  iluty  on 
British  goods,  already  given  preferrni  iai  li-eatment. 
we  can  see  neither  political  nor  economic  reason.  We 
are  not  interested  in  election  pi-omises,  but  we  are 
interested  in  keeping  (.'anatlian  w(n-knH'n  employed, 
so  that  they  can  purchase  for  tiuMr  needs.  wlietluT  the 
goods  be  domestic  or  imported.  It  remains  a  bit  of  a 
question  whether  the  import  of  foreign  goods,  in  com- 
petition with  Canadian,  needs  further  encouragement. 
It  seems  that  a  fair  amount  of  English  machinery,  tex- 
tiles, paper,  etc.,  is  coming  in  now  and  that  the  reason 
we  do  not  import  more  is  because  of  convenience  ra- 
ther than  price.  Where  the  English  product  is  suf- 
ficiently superior  for  a  certain  jnirpose  the  matter  of 
about  3  per  cent,  in  the  price  is  not  a  prohibitive  factor, 
but  where  there  is  keen  competition,  and  3  per  cent. 
takes  business  away  from  a  Canadian  mill  that  could 
produce  the  goods,  we  have  something  different  again. 

In  regard  to  Australia,  we  iiave  quite  a  different 
situation.  There  it  appears  io  rei|uire  preferential 
consideration  of  goods  that  can  be  brouglil  in  from 
that  part  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  imiilement  the 
sale  of  Canadian  goods  under  pi-eferential  conditions 
such  as  are  provided  for  similar  goods  made  elsewhere 
under  the  Union  Jack. 

On  economic  grounds,  we  can  see  mi  reason  for 
lowering  tariffs.  The  plain  situation  witli  regard  to 
our  National  finances  is  —  we  need  the  money.  The 
country  is  en.ioying  a  fair  measure  of  prosjierity,  but 
an  inducement  to  spend  the  results  abroad  will  not 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  home  fires  burning;  the 
increase  in  export  husiness,  because  of  the  possilile 
increase  in  imports  will  not  cause  any  great  amount 
of  overtime  work  in  our  mills  and  factories  or  on  our 
farms.  We  must,  of  course,  do  eiiough  business  abroad 
so  others  can  afford  to.  and  will  want  to  buy  from  us. 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  inducements  necessary.  The 
Budget  doesn't  balance, 


With  r<'gard  t<i  the  pulpwood  jn-oblem.  Mr.  Fiehl- 
ing.  in  present  ini:'  the  Budget,  said: 

"Forest  eonsei-vation  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
tlie  llmise  a  gi-eat  deal.  Where  a  country  had  a  lavish 
supply  (if  tindier.  it  was  expected  that  people  wotdd 
be  apt  t(i  beiMimi'  careless  of  it,  and  tho.se  who  viewed 
the  situatidii  with  aiai-m  had  a.sked  the  Government 
tn  go  as  fai-  as  to  |>r(diil)it,  the  expoi-t  of  wood.  Where 
the  pi-o\-inees  eonti-cilled  the  laud  they  conld  lake  their 
iiwii  measures.  There  were.  Ii(iwe\-er.  a  number  of 
private  iulerests  which  owned  large  tindiei-  lands,  and 
such  interests  fell  that  they  were  fully  entitled  to 
market  tlieii'  prnduct  to  the  best  advantage  anywhere 
111  til''  \v(ii-ld.  It  had.  therefore,  been  decided  to  name 
suitable  jiersons  to  inquire  fully  into  this  matter  dur- 
ing the  coming  recess,  in  order  that  the  (iovernment 
might  come  to  a  well-advi.sed  conclusion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessary steps  to  be  taken." 

This  announcement  is  encouraging.  It  shows  that 
the  (Government  is  alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion and  is  going  to  take  coun.sel  before  deciding  on  a 
definite  course  where  a  number  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests are  involved.  The  outstanding  reality  in  the 
matter  is  the  fact  that  raw  pulpwood  is  being  ex- 
ported to  the  (leti'inient  of  Canadian  mills,  both  by 
cutting  into  their  own  dwindling  reserves  and  by 
furnishing  fodder  to  their  competitors.  This  export 
of  raw  wiMiil  also  encourages  excessive  cutting  of  farm 
wood  lots,  of  bogus  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  skin- 
ning the  timber,  and  does  not  contribute  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value  to  the  conservation  and  protection 
of  our  forest  lands.  Promise  of  action  in  this  matter 
by  the  Jlinistei-  of  Finaiu'c  i)uts  a  more  hopeful  aspect 
on  the  situation  and  nnist  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  Mr.  Frank  Barn.jum.  who  has  been  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  arouse  the  Canadian  people  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  (uitlook  for  industries  dependent  on 
the  forest  if  the  happy-goducky  policy  of  th 
allowed  longer  to  continue. 


he   past    is 


But  there  is  the  possibility,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  idea  of  api)ointint;-  a  commission  is  merely  a  means 
of  "passing  the  buck."  Xot  only  foresters,  but  prom- 
ini-nt  politicians  also,  have  expressed  themselves  as 
in  fa\(ir  of  nioiv  stringent  measures  for  the  insurance 
of  wood  supply  for  Canadian  mills.  When  such  mea- 
sures might  also  furnish  a  source  of  income,  it  is  sur- 
jirising  that  a  definite  scheme  has  not  been  included 
in  the  Budget.  The  findings  of  the  commission  will 
depend  nn  its  members,  and  where  their  treasure  is. 
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PLENTY  OF  EGGS;  TOO  FEW  BASKETS 

The  developmeiil  of  Canada's  iiaturul  resources  in 
relation  to  foreign  trade  is  dealt  with  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Intelligence  Herviee  df  tlie  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  objcel  of  tlie  statement  is  to  show 
that  our  foreign  trade  rests  on  too  narrow  a  l)asis. 
and  that  our  commercial  progress  is  apt  to  be  retarded 
unless  we  can  bring  into  opiM-atioii  new  resources  on  a 
more  extended  scale.  The  statement  points  out  that 
our  expansion  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  due  mainly  to  grain  and  wood  products,  and 
that  these  contribute  more  than  half  of  the  total 
value  of  the  Dominion's  sales  abroad.  There  is  how- 
ever a  limit  to  the  demand  of  these  commodities,  and 
a  wider  range  of  natural  resources  will  have  to  be 
utilised  if  Canada  is  to  maintain  her  place  as  an  ex- 
porting nation. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  vitally  interested 
in  export  trade,  as  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
dustry, particularly  of  the  newsprint  section.  With- 
out orders  from  foreign  countries,  and  especially  from 
the  United  States,  newsprint  mills  could  not  exist,  but 
if  Canada  is  to  retain  that  hold  on  the  American 
market  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibilities 
of  our  supplies  of  raw  material  being  seriously  de- 
pleted. Reference  is  made  to  this  by  the  Statement 
in  the  following  words:  —  "In  the  case  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
commercial  check  upon  the  progress  of  development, 
but  according  to  the  Federal  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, we  are  approaching  a  condition  in  cei-tain 
provinces  which  raises  the  question  as  to  how  large 
an  annual  cut  our  forests  can  sustain." 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  making  great  inroads  on 
our  pulpwood  resources,  and  that  the  extension  of 
existing  mills  and  the  construction  of  new  plants  will 
involve  much  greater  demands  on  these  resources.  As 
we  have  before  pointed  out.  there  is  urgent  need  for 
measures  to  conserve  our  pulpwood  resources,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  permanent  supply.  While  the  danger  of 
depletion  is  widely  recognized,  there  has  been  no  co- 
operative effort  to  speak  of  in  the  direction  of  find- 
ing a  remedy. 

Leaving  that  on  one  side  the  question  of  i)rohibiting 
all  export  of  pulpwood.  concerning  which  Mr.  Field- 
ing has  promised  an  inquiry,  and  the  subject  of  re- 
forestation, there  are  other  fields  which  offer  ojipor- 
tunities  to  conserve  our  natural  resources.  For  in- 
stance, the  measures  to  prevent  forest  fires  are  quite 
inadequate.  Year  after  year  we  lose  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  forest  products  because  of  the  carelessness  of 
a  few  people,  and  because  we  do  not  spend  enough 
money  in  properly  protecting  the  forests.  Admittedly 
progress  has  been  made  in  educating  the  public  to  be 
more  careful;  admittedly  the  Provincial  Covernments 
are  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  protective  work. 


and  admittedly  the  forest  protective  associations  are 
more  efficient,  but  the  fact  that  we  annually  incur 
such  serious  losses  by  fire  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  tlie  preventive  measures  are  far  from  being  what 
they  should  be.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  tluit  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  secure  co-operative  action  by 
two  in-  three  Provincial  (iovernments  in  the  matter 
of  fighting  fires  at  border  points  and  that  the  force 
of  rangers  is  being  increased  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. But  when  will  we  awake  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  a  long  way  off  from  taking  all  the  necessary  ])re- 
eautions?— F.   11.  D. 


COBWEBS 

The  Squires  Government  has  been  returned  to  power 
in  Newfoundland  with  a  comfortable  majority.  The 
issue  in  the  recent  election  was  principally  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  guarantee  $9,000,000  principal 
and  interest  for  the  establishing  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  on  the  Humber  River.  The  British  Government 
has  taken  this  action  with  respect  to  the  other  half  of 
the  capital  requirements. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  at  Three  Rivers 
started  up  their  second  machine  last  week  and  will 
soon  be  making  120  tons  of  newsprint  per  day. 


A.  Chaplet  writes  in  "La  Revue  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle,"  page  206,  July  1922: 

"The  solvent  and  disintegrating  power  of  solvent 
soaps  containing  hydrocarbons  is  used  to  advantage 
in  the  decortication  of  textile  fibers  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  paper  pulps.  Flax,  hemp,  ramie,  jute, 
sisal.... can  be  thus  decorticated  in  one  hour  without 
affecting  the  fibers  in  any  way.  Certain  varieties  of 
reeds  and  of  straws,  certain  leaves  with  long  strong 
fibers,  when  treated  with  hot  solutions  of  kerosene 
soaps,  yield  fibers  suitable  for  spinning.  Esparto  and 
wood  can  be  thus  very  cheaply  converted  into  pulp  of 
excellent  quality." 

Perhaps  Canada  had  better  scrap  its  pulp  mills  and 
erect  laundries  in  their  place ! 


ENOUGH  IS  PLENTY 


Most  assuredly  those  mills  now  erected  should  be 
guaranteed  ample  .supplies  for  present  developmen.t 
and  generous  additions,  but  none  should  be  given  a 
hundred  years'  supply,  thereby  encouraging  wasteful 
bush  operations.  A  limit  with  forty  to  fifty  years' 
supply  standing  should  mean  permanent  cutting 
under  proper  management,  and  that  should  be  insisted 
upon.  —  Port  Arthur  "News  Chronicle." 


Habits   make    ruts   either   fo)-   God's   chariots   or   for 
the  devil's  wagon.s, 
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THE  PLACE  OF  CHEMISTRY   IN   BUSINESS 


l!y  AliTlirii  I).  LITTLE,  Vlu-m.  JJ. 
of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 


(All  iiililrcss.  rcpriiitcil  Iroiii  tlif  T('cliii()l()ji:y   Review.) 

Tliere  is  in  most  of  us  a  curious  ilisinclinatiou  to 
have  new  knowledge  forced  upon  us  and  until  re- 
cently the  business  executive,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
teachings  of  science  were  involved,  was  little  more 
receptive  than  the  college  undergraduate  who  was  out 
for  a  place  on  the  football  team.  To  chemists,  who, 
like  myself,  were  trying  thirty  years  ago  to  preach  the 
gospel  or  research  to  militant ly  skeptical  business  men. 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  them  bore  a  sti-iking 
resemblance  to  the  forcible  feeding  of  suffragettes. 
Happily,  the  situation  has  greatly  changed  in  recent 
years  to  the  marked  advantage  of  both  business  men 
and  chemists.  This  happy  result  is  due  in  large  mea- 
sure to  two  men,  the  authors  of  two  books,  which  are, 
or  which  ought  to  be,  known  to  all  of  you.  The  first  of 
these  men  was  Dr,  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  the 
founder  of  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
and  the  author  of  "The  Chemistry  of  Commerce."  The 
second  is  our  distinguished  speaker  of  the  evening, 
the  author  of  "Creative  Chemistry,"  Dr.  Edwin  E. 
Slosson,  Editor  of  Science  Service. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  encroach  upon  Dr.  Slosson 's 
preserves  this  evening,  but  he  will,  I  feel  sure,  permit 
me  to  bring  some  brief  cumulative  evidence  in  support 
of  his  general  thesis. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  business  man  chemistry- 
is  something  quite  apart  from  business,  an  abstruse 
science  that  deals  with  things  of  evil  smell  and  un- 
pronounceable names,  something  for  the  laboratory  or 
the  underpaid  professor,  but  with  which  the  hard- 
headed  man  of  affairs  has  little  need  to  concern  him- 
self. Yet  you  business  men,  who  deal  in  dollars,  think 
it  well  worth  your  while  to  learn  all  you  can  about 
them.  You  want  to  know  where  they  are  plentiful 
and  where  they  are  scarce.  You  follow  their  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  interest  rate  they-  carry.  You  sit  up 
nights  trying  to  advise  new  wa.vs  to  put  salt  on  the 
eagle's  tail.  You  employ  bookkeepers  and  account- 
ants and  income  tax  specialists  in  order  that  you  may 
trail  these  dollars  through  every  poi'tion  of  j-our  estab- 
lishment and  persuade  the  Government  that  a  few  of 
them  really  belong  to  you.  You  study  balance  .sheets 
and  audits  and  inventories,  and  base  your  decision 
upon  what  they  tell    you  about  dollars. 

But  the  dollar  is  merely  a  symbol,  a  generic  symbol, 
of  the  value  of  things.  The  values  are  in  the  things 
the  dollars  represent,  not  in  the  dollars  themselves. 
The  things  behind  the  dollar  are  materials  and  labor, 
and  labor  creates  values  only  as  it  works  upon  mate- 
rial. Obviously,  therefore,  the  way^s  and  properties  of 
material  or  matter  are  of  greater  fundamental  im- 
portance to  you  as  business  men  than  even  the  prop- 
erties and  ways  of  dollars. 

Now  chemistry  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  changes  which  they 
undergo.  Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  chemistry  is, 
therefore,  a  partner  in  yourbusiness  in  a  far  more  real 
and  vital  sense  than  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Tariff 
Board,  the  labor  unions,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  or 


any  other  of  the  man-made  agencies  with  which  you 
admittedly  have  to  reckon.  As  wise  business  men  you 
take  carefully  into  account  freight  .schedules,  city  ordi- 
nances, insurance  regulations;  you  observe  the  man- 
made  laws  of  Legislatures  and  of  Congress.  But 
chemistry  has  some  laws  of  its  own  that  are  not  man- 
made;  laws  iieyond  the  power  of  any  Legislature  or 
Congress  to  repeal.  What  do  you  know  about  them,  or 
how  far  do  you  take  them  into  account  in  the 
conduct  of  your  business?  The  science  of  chemistry 
is  simply  a  codification  of  these  laws  and  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  innumeralile  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based.  The  chemist  is  the  counsellor-at-chem- 
ical-iaw,  and  as  such  you  need  him  in  your  business. 
I  suggest  that  you  make  an  early  reservation,  as  there 
is  only  one  chemist  to  each  7000  of  our  poi)ulation. 
An  ounce  of  whiskey  in  55  gallons  of  water  is  a  pretty 
thin  mixture. 

The  war,  which  has  changed  everything,  has  given 
a  new  aspect  to  chemistry  and  a  fresh  impetus  to  re- 
search. Hereafter,  the  nation  which  would  live  must 
know.  Through  the  wreck  and  peril  of  other  peoples, 
Americans  have  learned  with  them  that  research-  has 
something  more  to  offer  than  intellectual  satisfaction 
or  material  prosperity.  It  has  become  a  destructive,  as 
well  as  a  creative  agency,  and  in  its  sinister  phase  the 
only  weapon  with  which  it  may  be  fought  is  more 
research.  The  organization  and  intensive  prosecution 
of  research  has  thus  become  a  fundamental  and  patri- 
otic duty  which  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  set  aside 
without  imperiling  our  national  existence. 

Now  we  are  carrying  as  cheerfully  and  hopefully  as 
we  may  the  stupendous  burden  of  the  war.  Chemistry, 
with  the  sympathetic  and  understanding  cooperation 
of  business  and  financial  men  like  yourselves,  can  do 
more  to  lighten  that  burden  by  the  creation  of  new 
wealth  in  vast  amounts  than  aU  the  law  makers  in 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures.  And  the  first  step  is 
to  stop  the  stupid,  wicked,  childish  waste  of  our  basic 
natural  resources.  The  time  has  passed  for  quoting 
figures.  They  are  of  astronomical  proportions,  any- 
how, and  make  no  more  impression  on  the  mind  than 
the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  in  light  years.  The 
time  has  come  to  demand  action,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  pay  our  bills  wnth  what  we  waste.  Let  us  develop 
our  estate.  It  has  potentials  vastly  beyond  anything 
we  have  accomplished. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  industrial  problems  are 
problems  in  applied  chemistry.  Many  of  these  so- 
called  problems  have  already  been  solved  somewhere. 
The  ])resent  need  of  industry  is  not  so  urgent  for  new 
research  and  for  new  facts  as  for  the  immediate  and 
proper  utilization  of  facts  already  known  and  demon- 
strated. 

A  few  of  you  may  remember  that  in  pre-prohibition 
days,  beer  commonly  became  cloudy  when  placed  on 
the  ice.  It  was  an  objectionable  tendency  which  the 
best  skill  of  the  brewers  was  unable  to  overcome  A 
little  research  by  a  clever    chemist   proved    that    the 
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cloudiness  resulted  from  the  deposition  of  albuminoids 
previously  in  solution.  He  remenil)er(>d  that  pepsin 
digested  albumin,  added  a  trace  of  pepsin  to  the  beer, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  The  beer  remained  bright  at 
any  temperature. 

Not  long  ago  a  Jewish  manufacturer  was  using  a 
leather  stain  for  which  he  was  paying  eighty-five  cents 
a  gallon.  It  proved  to  be  water  containing  a  little 
gum  tragacanth  and  still  less  aniline  dye.  He  was 
shown  how  to  mahe  it  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  He  said  he  began  to  realize  where  the  Gen- 
tiles get  the  money  the  Jews  get  from  the  Gentiles. 

In  a  plant  near  Boston  using  two  tons  a  week  of 
special  steel,  rolled  very  thin,  the  chemist  was  able  in 
about  two  years  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  material 
from  eighty  to  forty  cents  a  pound,  at  the  same  time 
standardizing  and  greatly  improving  the  quality  of 
the  steel.  Broken  rails  are  more  expensive  than  analy- 
ses, and  there  are  no  dividends  in  broken  trolley  wires, 
defective  castings,  spotted  or  tendered  piece  goods,  or 
rejections  in  any  line  of  manufacture.  Competition 
is  difficult  when  your  wastes  are  your  competitor's 
profit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  domestic  problem  before  the 
country  today  is  that  of  transportation.  I  still  guard, 
not  as  carefully  as  formerly,  a  few  shares  of  the  New 
York,  New  Ilaven  &  Hartford  Railroad  which  I 
bought  at  188.  It  was  going  to  200.  I  doubled  up 
at  70.  It  is  now  about  20.  And  yet  a  New  York 
banker  had  the  nerve  to  tell  the  American  Chemical 
Society  at  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  that  what  he  re- 
quired" of  chemical  investments  was  absolute  security. 
We  have  lots  of  things  at  30  Charles  River  Road,  Cam- 
bridge, that  are  lead-pipe  cinches  in  comparison  with 
any  bank-managed  railroad  that  slides  from  188  to 
20."  I  know  of  one  poor  little  chemical  company  which 
started  with  $20,000  capital  and  in  a  few  years  wrote 
off  $750,000  in  real  estate  and  equipment. 

However  deeply  your  sympathies  may  be  aroused, 
you  must  not  let  my  ownership  of  a  hand  car  or  a 
water  tank  on  the  New  Haven  blind  you  to  the  fact 
that  your  business  cannot  go  on  without  the  railroads. 
You  "will  admit  that  without  argument,  but  what  1 
want  you  to  realize  is  that  the  railroads  cannot  go  on 
without  chemistry.  They  operate  on  steel  rails,  and 
those_  rails  are  clieap  because  of  the  Bessemer  process 
of  making  steel.  Few  even  among  railroad  men  realize 
how  greatly  the  whole  community  is  in  the  debt  of 
Dr.  Dudley",  whose  laboratory  work  went  far  to  stand- 
ardize the*  railroad  practice  of  the  country.  His  speci- 
fications covered  rails,  soaps,  disinfectants,  oils  for 
signals  and  for  lubricating,  i)aints,  steel  in  special 
forms  for  every  use,  car  wheels,  cement,  signal  cord, 
and  every  detail  of  equipment.  He  made  the  trans- 
portation of  life  and  |n-operty  cheaper,  safer,  and  more 
expeditious  by  reason  of  his  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  problems  of  railroad  management. 

]  would  ask  vou  to  consider  what  chance  you  would 
have  of  securing  cheap  transportation  without  the 
Bessemer  process,  or  that  of  Thomas  and  Gdchrist 
which  followed  for  phosphatic  ores.  What  without 
them  would  be  the  value  of  iron  ore  lands  in  this 
country  or  that  of  coking  coal?  What  inducement 
would  "Germany  have  had  to  go  to  war  if  she  could  not 
smelt  the  phosphatic  minette' ores  of  Lorraine?  Picture, 


if  you  will,  tlie  opportunities  for  labor  which  these 
processes  have  created  in  the  raining  of  coal  and  iron 
ore,  in  the  coking  of  coal,  in  the  making  of  rails  and 
structural  steel  and  plates  for  ships.  Shopkeepers  who 
never  heard  his  name  owe  their  prosperity  to  Besse- 
mer, and  the  cheap  Bessemer  steel  is  the  foundation  of 
countless  industries. 

By  the  way  of  suggestion,  let  me  point  out  a  few  of 
the  more  obvious  ways  in  which  chemistry  can  serve 
the  manufacturer. 

There  is,  first,  the  control  of  quality  of  raw  mate- 
rial, such  as  steel,  alloys,  bearing  metals,  lul)ricants, 
coal,  paints,  paper,  cement,  and  practically  everything 
else  you  buy. 

Second,  j)erhaps,  is  the  problem  of  finding  suitable 
substitutes  for  such  supplies  as  are  unobtainable  or 
unduly  high  in  jn-ice.  For  example,  there  is  the  use 
of  selenium  in  place  of  gold  in  the  production  of  ruby 
glass,  the  substitution  of  tungsten  points  for  platinum 
ill  spark  plugs,  of  silica  wai-e  for  platinum  dishes  for 
the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  casein  for  glue, 
of  chlorate  of  soda  for  chlorate  of  potash  in  dyeing,  of 
zein  (derived  from  corn)  for  the  prohibited  shellac  for 
varnishing  confectionery,  of  specification  oils  for  oils 
whose  value  is  largely  in  brand  names,  and  of  the 
specifically  indicated  chemicals  in  place  of  high-iu'ieed 
boiler  compounds. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  scientific  control 
of  processes  of  production,  control  of  formulas,  tem- 
peratures, pressures,  time  and  spacing,  fineness  of 
material,  moisture  content,  and  all  the  other  factors 
which  influence  the  quality  and  amount  of  your  daily 
outi)ut.  Correlative  witli  such  control  are  the  studies 
having  for  their  object  the  standardization  of  your 
]n-oduct,  the  elimination  of  seconds  and  rejections,  and 
the  profitable  utilization  of  wastes. 

No  more  striking  example  of  the  place  which  re- 
search has  come  to  occupy  in  business  has  recently 
apjieared  than  the  one,  to  which  John  E.  Teeple  called 
attention  in  an  address,  entitled  "Research  as  a  Basis 
for  Ci'edit,""  delivered  last  November  before  the 
Hankers"  Forum  in  New  York.     Dr.  Teeple  said: 

"In  1915,  there  was  no  potash  industry  here.  We 
wanted  one  suddenly  and  the  price  of  potash  was  high. 
In  1918,  44  plants  were  actually  producing  potash  as 
a  main  in-oduet  (not  as  a  by-product  of  some  other 
operation).  Just  one  of  these  44  plants  deliberately 
organized  a  research  department  and  kept  it  constantly 
at  work  making  a  complete  and  fundamental  study 
of  its  problems.  Today,  potash  is  back  to  pre-war 
prices  or  lower  and  only  one  of  the  44  plants  is  operat- 
ing in  com])etition  with  French  and  German  potasli. 
This  one  plant  had  no  particular  advantage  of  location, 
raw  material,  patented  process,  or  knowledge  of  the 
industry  over  many  others,  but  its  directors  had  the 
foresight  and  its  financial  backers  had  the  nerve 'to 
oiganize  research  and  put  up  the  money  for  it  month 
after  month  in  good  times  and  in  bad  ones.  If  a  banker 
ill  1919  had  been  asked  to  pick  the  one  plant  out  of 
the  44  that  would  live,  could  he  have  done  it  with  all 
the  facts  before  him?  Not  unless  he  gave  due  and  in 
this  case  extreme  credit  to  that  fifth  basis  of  credit — 
Research:  organized,  unremitting,  olistinate  research,'.' 
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Courtesy     Industrial     Canada 
MACHINE    ROOM    EQUIPMENT    OF    WESTMINSTER     PAPER     MILLS,     LIMITED 

On   the    left    is   a    view    of   the    130-inch    Beloit   "Yankee"    machine   and   on   the   right   the   66-mch    Beloit   crepe    machine.    These 
photographs  were   taken   on    December  22,   1922,  about   one   hour   before   the    first    paper   came   off   the    machine.      The   Company 

are  a   new   industry  for  Western   Canada 

J.   J.    Ilrrl)    is    pi-csident    anil   iiiaiiagcr.   M.    l<\   Ilci-h.vii/c-pn'sident,  II.  M.   Lurd,  .secretary-treasurer,  and  R. 
F.  AriK'tt,  a.ssistaiit  sales  iiianaeor. 


Bankers  and  capitalist.s  should  thus  realize,  as  they 
doubtless  do.  that  the  basis  of  credit  for  industrial 
enterprises  has  shifted.  Past  earnings  have  lost  their 
significance.  Audits  and  inventories  and  balance 
sheets  tell  the  story  of  past  performance.  What  is 
now  required  is  the  assurance  of  future  earning  power. 
That  assurance  can  be  safely  based  only  on  technical 
studies  covering  raw  material  supply,  the  adequacy  of 
equi]iment,  the  relation  of  jjroeesses  and  methods  to 
the  best  modern  practice,  the  efficiency  with  which 
energy  and  material  are  utilized,  and  the  status  of  the 
product  in  the  market  under  the  new  industrial  and 
economic  conditions.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  put  our 
house  in  order,  to  sweep  out  wastes  and  inefficiencies, 
to  study  and  solve  our  proldems.  to  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  and  ready  for  a  sounder  and  broader  pros- 
perity than  our  country  has  yet  known.  Let  us  go  to 
it. 


PROGRESS  WITH  THE  CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION 

In  order  to  secure  from  the  various  companies  who 
will  exhibit  at  the  Ninth  National  Exposition  of  Chem- 
ical Industries  which  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  New  York,  during  the  week  of  Sept.  17  to 
22,  inclusive,  the  industries  which  they  are  most  de- 
sirous of  reaching  through  their  exhibits,  a  question- 
aire  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Exposition  management. 
Rased  on  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  majority 
of  exhibitors,  the  final  plans  for  the  1923  Exposition. 
Avill  be  laid.  According  to  types  of  visitors  most  de- 
sired, appeals  will  be  laid  on  features  of  the  program 
designed  to  attract  them  to  the  Exposition.  By  de- 
liberately planning  the  ajipeal  to  interest  along  well 
defined  channels,  the  management  of  the  Exposition 
expects  to  bring  materially  larger  proportions  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  chemical  and  equipment  consum- 
ing industries  than  in  previous  years. 


BAMBOO  CUTTING  RIGHTS  FOR  PAPER-PULP 
IN  KENYA   COLONY 

(From  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.) 

Tenders  are  invited  by  the  Government  of  Kenya 
for  two  areas  of  bamboo  forest  estimated  to  produce 
fiO.OOO  tons  of  pulp  per  annum ;  the  basis  of  tender  will 
lie  a  royalty  ]iayment  per  ton  of  air-dry  pulp  com- 
mencing five  years  after  the  issue  of  the  license.  No 
tender  of  less  than  2s.  a  ton  will  be  accepted.  The 
successful  tenders  will  be  granted  licenses  under  the 
Forest  Ordinance,  1911,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
with  options  for  renewal  for  further  periods  of  twenty 
years  on  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  Conservator 
of  Forests  and  licensees.  Tenders  must  he  forwarded 
to  the  Conservator  of  Forests.  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony, 
on  or  before  July  1,  1923,  and  .should  he  marked  on 
the  outside  of  the  envolope.  "Tender  for  Bamboo." 
Further  particulars,  including  a  pamphlet  embodying 
the  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  Kenya,  and 
of  measurements  taken  in  the  bamboo  forests,  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colo- 
nies. 4  Millbank,  London,  S.W.I. 


The  Hamilton  Cove  Pulpwood  and  Lumber  Com- 
]iany.  Limited,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  Quebec 
charter.  The  powers  include  carrying  on  business  as 
manufacturers,  dealers,  importers  and  exporters  of 
pulpwood,  paper,  and  lumber,  and  also  vendors  of 
electric  light  in  the  Counties  of  Chicoutimi  and 
Saguenay.  Mr.  D.  H.  Pennington,  lumber  merchant 
of  Quel)ee.  is  interested.  The  capital  is  $150,000  and 
the  head  office  in  Quebec  City. 


If  the  home  does  not  train  the  child  to  know  God 
and  to  serve  him.  the  chances  are  all  against  the  child's 
ever  knowing  him  or  serving  him. 


The  Holland  Paper  Co..  Limited.  I\Iontreal  have 
issued  a  very  neat  advertising  folder  in  red  and  black, 
entitled  "40  Years  of  LTntarnished  Record".  The 
folder  states  in  part:  "For  40  years  Rolland  Paper 
Co.  Limited,  has  been  making  Superfine  Linen  Record. 
During  that  time  the  quality  has  not  deviated  once 
from  its  standard  —  best  all-rag.  loft-dried  bond 
paper  that  it  is  possible  to  make". 
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THICKNESS  AND  WEIGHT  INDICATOR 

Mr.  Krjiiik  Lan.ar.  <>f  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  writfis  as 
follows,  and  is  to  lie  confrratnlatcd  on  the  results  of 
his  inventive  effort. 

I  am  takinjr  the  lihrrty  of  onclosinjr  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  a  reeently  developed  automat ie  thiekness  and 
weight  indicator  for  usf'  in  paper  maeiiines,  I  enelose  a 
chart  obtained  witli  this  device,  now  being  in  contin- 
uous operation  on  a  hoard  machine,  which  runs  on  sul- 
phite and  ground  wood  tailings,  and  would  kindly  ask 
you  to  publish  this  in  the  technical  section  of  your  val- 
uable pajjer,  as  I  feel  confident  that  mill  managers  and 
superintendents  will  find  this  thing  very  interesting. 

It  is  common  practice  in  every  ui)  to  date  paper  mill. 
to  test  the  sheet  for  weight  and  hulk  or  thickness,  and 
up  till  the  present  time  to  obtain  this,  a  sample  had  to 
be  taken  by  a  man  in  attendance,  and  the  sample  weighed 
and  ealii>ered.  In  the  ])hysical  testing  of  paper  there 
is  a  definite  range  set  for  weight  and  thickness,  called 
the  "tolerance  limit."  This  testing  is  very  important 
for  the  i)aper  maker,  as  there  are  several  factor.s  tend- 
ing to  change  the  sheet  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
flowbox  in  a  liquid  state,  until  it  is  rolled  up  into  reels 
at  the  winder. 

It  is  easily  understood  the  more  samples  are  taken, 
the  better  informed  the  machine  tender  will  be  as  to 
the  condition  of  his  sheet  and  so  be  able  to  control  same 
more  efficiently.  I'niformity  is  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  taking  .samples  too  often  will  considerably  in- 
crea.se  the  percentage  of  broke  in  one  finished  reel. 

Carrying  in  mind  this  strict  physical  control,  after 
several  months  of  experimenting,  we  completed  a  simple 
and  effective  little  device  giving  us  a  continuous  test, 
thus  we  know  just  what  our  sheet  is,  going  to  the  reels, 
and  these  tests  are  continually  recorded  on  a  Bristol 
gage  24-hour  chart,  thereby  doing  awa.v  the  constant 
tearing  of  samples  to  obtain  the  required  tests.  If  the 
line  described  by  the  pen  is  straight,  the  sheet  is  uni- 
form. If  it  swings  one  way  or  the  other  the  weight,  the 
bulk,  also  the  finish  have  changed.  Besides  it  will  rec- 
ord all  breaks  on  the  machine,  and  the  amount  of  time 
lost  due  to  these  breaks. 


The  device  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  an 
.easy  installation  on  any  make  of  i>aper  machine  and 
the  gage  may  be  set  at  an.v  convenient  or  desired  place 
in  tiie  machine  room.  Tiic  indicator  gage  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  paper  nuichine. 


MAY  BUILD  BOARD  MILL 

•  icnerai  .Manager  E.  Xewcll.  of  the  Dominion  En- 
\('iope  and  Carton  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  is  ex- 
pected liacic  from  England  shortl.v  when  it  is  expected 
that  a  definite  announcement  concerning  the  proposed 
building  of  a  board  mill  by  the  company  will  be  made. 
It  is  understood  that  partial  arrangements  for  finan- 
cing the  enterprise  have  been  made  and  that  English. 
American  and  Canadian  capital  will  be  employed.  It 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Xewcll  has  the  authorization  of  his 
company  to  proceed  with  the  pi'oject  jii-oviding  satis- 
factory financial  arrangements  are  consummated  and 
that  a  site  is  alr(>ady  in  mind  ad.jacent  to  Toronto. 


HAYS    HAS    CONSULTING    SERVICE 

Mr.  Jos.  W.  Hays  is  .just  completing  the  organization 
of  a  corps  of  consulting  combustion  engineers  to  be 
known  as  JOS.  W.  HAYS  and  ASSOCIATES.  The 
headquarters  of  the  organization  will  be  ^Michigan  City, 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Hays  ha.s  been  finding  it  impossible  for  some 
time  pa.st  to  meet  all  of  the  demands  upon  his  time,  and 
for  this  rea.son  is  forming  the  organization. 

Jos.  W.  Hays  and  Associates  i\ill  be  prepared  to 
render  eon.sulting  service  in  steam  ]ilants  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Everv  man  in  the  organization  will  be 
a  combustion  expert  of  wide  practical  experience.  No 
change  will  be  made  in  the  place  of  residence  of  any 
of  these  Associates.  Each  member  of  the  organization 
will  look  after  the  engineering  work  in  his  immediate 
territory. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  JOS.  AV. 
HAA'S  and  ASSOCIATES,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 


We  do  not  know  how  cheap  and  how  fruitful  the  .seeds 
of  ha])])iness  arc,  or    we  would  scatter  them  oftener. 


May  17,  1923 
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(Continued   from  last  issue) 

The  pulp  after  leaving  the  grinders  passes  throu-h 
inclined  shver  screens  having  a  large  area,  leaving  the 
silvers  on  the  surface,  from  which  tliev  are  raked  by 
chain-operated  scrapers.  ' 


A     ank   ho  ding  %,()()()  gal,    receives   the   raw  stock, 
together    with    the    return    of    useful    stock    from    the 
second    screens    further    down    the    line.      Still    more 
white  water  is  added  in  the  knotter  mixing  bo.x  before 
the  stock  goes  to  the  four  improved  Sherbrooke  icfaiv- 
screen    knotters.   Fiber   bundles   and 
other  overlarge  units  are  washed  oil 
the     upper    inside    surface     of    tlir 
drums  and  pass  to  the  wrapper-ma 
chine  system,  as  was  the  case  in  th, 
sulphite  department. 

The  .stock  now  flows  into  long  lif- 
flers.  which  are  fitted  with  sub- 
merged baffles  to  arre.st  saii,l  fmni 
the  stones  and  other  heav\-  impu- 
rities. Four  improved  rotarv  fiisi 
screens  further  refine  the"  stock 
while  they  discharge  uiulesirablr 
matter  to  the  second  screens  for  ,-, 
rescreening. 

A     battery     of     thirty      deck.Ts 
thickens   the  .stock   bv   removin..    all 
but   about    one-tenth     of   the    water 
this    IS    done    by    rotating    meshed 
drums     ])artly     submerged     in     the 
stock.       The    water    runs    into     the 
drum  and  away  to  the  ground-wood 
white-water    tank,    while    the    pulp 
left    on    the    surface    is    scraped    ot'f 
and  passes  to  the  concrete  cavelike 
ground-wood  soft-stock  tank,  which 
holds  890.000  gal. 

Waste  Water  Leaves  Mill  Practically  dear 

di;^trSdrisr^^Jr^tn!:;;;;;sv'r"^ 

^^r  tanks.     The  sulphite  tank  gets  a  great  quantity 

♦Chief    engineer.    International    Paper    Compan^• 

.  Pouer  and  Min.ng  Departn.ent,  General  Jeotrio  rompany. 


'■'"'"  "'■•  r"Pcr-mill  tank,  and  the  ground-wood  white 
":;;'■  "  ;:;-"'-^^'^d  ^y  a  small  quantity  from  the  same 
sou  ce       llus   water   all   contains   valuable    pulp     and 

th.  shver  screens  and  the  first  screens.  ^""^'^'^«' 

In  the  sulphite  department  the 
sjivc-^alls'  discharge  the  recovered 
l'"'l'  <,'••'■<•' ly  to  the  main  soft-stock 
t;uik.  Ihe  reduced  white  water  .roes 
;"  "  ^•""'..'  I'"'-'  '"  'I',,  mi.xing  box, 
'"  hr  tn-st  ami  second  screens 
"I'll,,  the  major  part  goes  to  the 
•scuei-  at  the  rate  of  about  I'O  ooo 
<n,s  per  day.  This  is  practically 
tlH'  only  outlH  of  any  .size  from  the 
systcui.  and  by  this  time  the  water  is 
]"■■'"■< n-HUy  free  from   pulp. 

The  Two  Kinds  of  Pulp  Are  Now 
Mixed 

'''I"'     Pnlj)     from     both     soft-stock 
tanks  as  ,t  starts  on  its  way  to  the 

"^;^;"^  ;^'f  ^"^  '^'^  ^^^  coi;;istency 
I'i^ulated  by  an  automatic  .sv.stem 
:;,';'■''  7'"f"uially  samples  the"  flow 
<nul  admits  white  water  in  such 
quantities  as  are  needed  to  keep  the 
J  ow  at  a  unitorm  consistencV  of 
•;,'  IT'  '''^"*  '''^^*^^  for  the  sulphite 
and^the  same  for  the  ground-^ 

i".  system  .herein  ^^T^^Z^Zt^^- 
ad.,,istab  e  orifices.  The  heads  are  automatically  held 
so  hat  the  two  streams  add  25  per  cent  and  75  pi 
-  nt  or  whatever  other  proportion  is  desired  to  £ 
u-hob.  Incoriiorated  with  this  unit  are  the  feeds  for 
he  solution  of  alum  and  for  the  blue  color.  Bo  the 
mmbey  an,l  Allen  consistency  regulators  and  the 
mixing  system   mentioned   above   are   bighlv  in-^enious 
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Upper  view:  A  Lakewood  elevating  electric  track  to.- 
carrying   wet   broke    to   broke   beaters. 

Second      view:      Switches     and     compensators     tor     auxil- 
iaries  and   paper   machine   sections. 

Third  view:  Resistors  and  conduit  in  basement  under 
dryers.  Control  panels  for  turbo-generatoi-s  in  center 
background. 

Lower  view:  Bagiey  and  Sewell  164  in.  paper  machines. 
Control  units  in  center  opposite  dryers.  Both  machines 
making   paper  at   800   ft.   per   minute. 


nuicliinrs  (M.iitn.ll.Ml  l.y  conlhuums-running  fractional- 
l,,„s,'-iH,\vcr  motors  whos.-  importance  in  the  general 
process  IS  much  greater  than  their  sizes  would  indicate. 

Another  Screening  Process  Follows 

The  two  machine  chests  that  next  receive  the  "stuff" 
hold  •i-.i.').!)!)!)  gal.  From  here  the  .stuff  is  pumped  to  four 
eonstant-ievel  stuff  boxes  which  have  return  overflows. 
Next  in  ord.M'  are  the  four  mixing  boxes,  where  the 
1  ttOO"  |)  m  flow  is  boosted  to  14,000  g.p.m.  by  the  cir- 
culating white  water,  about  64,000  tons  being  passed 
Thr(UP>h  the  four  machines  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Kaeh  paper  machine  is  preceded  by  three  inward-flow 
rntatin-'  I5ird  screens  which  remove  the  last  traces  of 
undesii'able  matter  and  thoroughly  agitate  the  fibers 
to  insure  a  uniform  quality  of  paper. 

The  tailings  from  the  Bird  screens  go  to  second 
screens,  where  the  rejected  material  is  removed  by 
hand  and  the  material  passed  goes  back  to  the  paper 
machines.  . 

The  four  Baglev  &  Sewell  164-in.  paper  machines  are 
placed  side  bv  side  in  the  machine  room,  which  is  175 
ft  wide  and"  320  ft.  long.  They  are  driven  by  the 
(Jeneral  Electric  Company's  sectionalized  electric 
drive,  using  direct-current  motors  which  take  then- 
current  from  a  turliine-generator  for  each  paper  ma- 
chined 

Paper  Machines  Have  Sectional  Drive 
One  i)aper  machine  is  made  up  of  nine  independent 
sections,  which,  however,  are  intimately  related  as  to 
speeds  in  linear  feet  per  minute.  These  speeds,  though 
slio-htly  different  for  each  .section,  are  i-equired  to  be 
maintained  in  precise  adjustment  in  order  to  produce 
an  unltrokcn  sheet  of  nniform  quality.  At  a  speed 
of  SOO  ft.  per  minute  the  •'stuff",  99i ^  per  cent  water, 
is  converted  into  specification  paper  eoiitaining  10  per 


Table    IV'    (Continued  I 

Reihipper.    blower   and   log   splitter: 

Belts;    one   25-h.p..    SfiO-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage. 

Chiijper-knife    grinder: 

Belts:    one    3-h.p..    l,710-r.p.m..    squirrel-cage. 
♦Canadian    Westinghouse.     tCrocker-Wheeler. 


C.  W. 
Or.  Vi  h.t 


T\BLE   V— ELECTRIC  MOTOR    DRIVES   IN    DIGESTER 
AND   ACID   BUILDINGS 

(Total    i-onnected    load.    217.5    h.p.;    550    volts    alternating 
current.) 


Chip  conveyors  from  chipper  building; 

Gears;    10-li.p..   570-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage. 
Chip   bucket   elevator   to   chip   bin; 

Gears;    35-h.p.,   860-r.p.ni.,   wound   rotor. 
Chip    conveyor   over    chip    bin: 

Gears;    15-h.p..    900-r.p.m ,    squirrel-cage 
Two   rotary   sulphur   burners: 

Gears;    one   10-h.p.,    B90-.p.m 
Gas   blower   to   acid   towers: 

Direct;    one   10-h.p., 
One  2'A-in.   250  g.p.m 

Dire 
one  2% -in.  250-g.p.m 

Direct;    one   15-h.p 


squirrel-cage 


C.W. 

c.  w. 

G.  E 
C.W 
G.  B 


IS.  t 


900-r.p.m..   wound  rotor. 
llO-ft.-head  water  to  acid  towers: 
■ct;   one  15-h.p.,   l,800-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage  G.  E. 

llO-ft.-head  pump,  acid  to  acid  towers: 
1,800-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 


Two  2%-in.,   250-g.p.m.,   50-ft,-head   pump,   acid   to  storage: 
Direct;    two   7%-h.p.,   1,800-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

65-ft.-head  pumps,  acid  to  digester; 
squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 


Two  8-in.,  1.600-g.p.m 

Direct;    two   40-h.p.,    1,800-r.p.m 
.\cid   tower   elevator: 

Geared;    one   10-h  p..   900-r.p.m., 
Digester    building   elevator; 

Geared;    one  10-h.p 
\'entilating   fans: 

Three    5-h.p.,    1,800-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage 

•Canadian   Westinghouse         "" 
son  1  Otis    Elevator. 


wound    rotor. 
900-r.p.rn..   wound    rotor. 


t 


tGeneral    Electric 


O    1' 
O.  E   1 

c.  w. 

tOtis    Fen- 
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cent  water  in  forty-five  seeonils.  It  is  a  i-ace  be- 
tween the  water  content  on  the  one  hand  and  gravity, 
suction,  pre.s.sure  and  heat  on  the  other  hand. 

The  first  section  is  the  Founlrinier  wire,  an  endless 
belt  of  fine  bra.ss  mesh  the  width  of  the  macliine.  It 
runs  around  two  rolls  about  .'iO  ft.  apart,  one  of  which, 
the  couch  roll,  is  driven  by  a  directly  connected  motor. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  "wire"  is  supported  by  a 
number  of  small  table  rolls,  and  near  the  couch  roll 
and  inside  of  the  couch  roll  as  well  are  installed  a 
number  of  suction  boxes  extendino;  the  entire  width 
in  which  a  vacuum  of  10  in.  to  16  in.  of  mercury  is 
mainfained. 

A  uniform  stream  of  stock  about  -7^  in.  deep  the 
entire  width  of  the  wire  belt  is  poured  on  with  a  ve- 
locity practically  equal  to  that  of  the  wire.  During 
the  three  seconds  that  elapses  while  passing  to  the 
couch  roll  the  greater  part  of  the  water  falls  through 
the  wire  mesh  and  the  fibers  are  left  in  a  felted  sheet. 
which  is  further  compacted  by  the  forcible  extraction 
of  water  as  it  passes  over  the  suction  boxes. 

At  the  couch  roll  the  deposited  fibers  have  become 
paper.  This  is  still  75  per  cent  water,  but  it  has  suffi- 
cient strength  to  withstand  the  strain  of  being  peeled 
from  the  wire,  whence  it  passes  over  an  open  sjiaee  un- 
supported to  the  wool-felt-carrying  member  of  the 
next  section,  which  is  the  first  press. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  speeds  of  these  two 
sections  must  be  adjusted  with  microscopic  accuracy 
in  order  that  the  delicate  web  may  not  be  overstretched 
on  the  one  hand  or  not  be  carried  away  fast  enough 
on  the  other  hand.  Through  the  press  sections,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  series  (three  in  use),  each 
with  its  motor  drive,  the  paper  is  carried  on  wool- 
felt  between  rollers  under  heavy  pressure.  The  top 
rolls  are  made  of  polished  granite  with  the  pressure 
further  augmented  by  compounded  levers  carrying 
weights.  The  bottom  roll  of  the  first  press  is  pro- 
vided with  a  vacuum  box.  These  presses  reduce  the 
water  content  from  75  per  cent  to  about  66  per  cent, 
during  which  process  the  strength  of  the  sheet  is  very 
materially  increased. 

The  next  unit,  by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  all, 
is  the  dryer  section,  which  consists  of  forty-four  fin- 
ished revolving  cast-iron  drums  each  5  ft.  in  diameter 
by  131/0  ft.  long  and  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  turbine.  This  steam  still  holds  about  88  per  cent 
of  the  heat  that  it  contained  as  it  came  from  the 
boilers.  The  drums  are  all  geared  together  and  are 
fitted  with  a  canvas  belt  having  a  total  length  of  more 
than  600  ft.  and  as  wide  as  the  machine,  since  it  must 
carry  the  paper.  Means  are  provided  for  extracting 
the  condensate  from  the  rolls  and  returning  it  for 
boiler  feed.  The  rate  and  extent  of  drying  is  controlled 
by  adjusting  the  back  pressure  on  the  turbine.  This 
section  requires  two  motor  drives  on  account  of  the 
great  length  of  the  train  of  gears. 

There  is  also  provided  an  auxiliary  alternating-cur- 
rent drive  for  this  section  with  a  large  gear  reduction 
which  is  used  for  convenience  in  starting  or  for  low- 
speed  operation  of  the  drives.  The  combined  weight 
of  all  the  rolls  in  this  section  is  375  tons  and  the  start- 
ing duty  is  very  high,  principally  owing  to  bearing 
friction.  About  15,000  lb.  at  1  ft.  radius  is  required 
to  start  the  section  after  a  .shutdown  of  a  few  hours. 
The  ma.ss  inertia  prolongs  the  starting  load,  as  the  375 
tons  of  evolving  parts  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
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The    Evolution    of    Paper    Machine    Drive    from    all    Mechanical 
to    Sectionalized    Electrical 

5  ft.  drums.  The  section  can  be  started  by  the  direct- 
current  motors  alone  by  a  special  switching  arrange- 
ment Avhich  ]nits  the  two  motor  armatures  in  series, 
thus  relieving  the  load  on  the  turbine  generator.  The 
alternating-current  motor  for  starting  and  running  up 
to  80  ft.  per  minute  allows  for  the  adjustment  and  re- 
newal of  "felts"  or  repairs  on  Sunday  without  operat- 
ing the  500-kw.  direct-current  turbine. 

The  paper  now  goes  to  the  calender,  which  is  made 
up  of  ten  polished  steel  rolls  in  a  vertical  stack,  with 
a  100-hp.  motor  directly  connected  to  the  bottom  roll. 
The  paper  goes  to  the  top  of  the  stack  and  passes  in 
and  out  between  the  rolls  to  the  bottom  where  it 
emerges  a  bright,  smoothly  finished  sheet  of  paper,*" 

The  reel  just  beyond  the  calender  rolls  up  the  prod- 
uct  into   units   weighing   about    I14   tons.     While   not 
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Paper    Machine    from    Dry    End    Showing    Motors    on    Calender 
Reel   and    Rewinder 

aftVHuig  tlif  nature  of  th,.  |,;,|.,t.  this  unit  has  also  to 
be  intimately  tied  in  as  t„  s,„.,.,l  with  the  other  sec- 
tions. The  entire  eours,.  throuo-h  thr  ,,Mper  maehine 
takes  about  forty-five  seconds. 

These  reels  of  paper  ai-e  liftetl  bv  means  of  an  elec- 
tric   parallel-motion   hoist    to   stands,    from    which    the 
paper  is  run  through  the  slitter,  wliich   trims  off  the 
edges  and  .slits  the  paper  into  two  or  more  parts     The 
rewinder  now  rewinds  the  paper  on  paper  tubes  with 
meta    ends  that   are  adapted   to   the   printing   presses 
on  which  the  paper  will  be  used.     It  is  usual  to  make 
two  Ml/2  HI.  rolls,  each  weighing  about  1  400  lb      The 
rewinder  is  driven  by  a  30-hp.  motor  with  speed  con- 
trol by  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the  field  of  an  alternat- 
ing-current-motor-driven   direct-current     generator    in 
the    basement       The    trimmings    from    the    sheet    and 
other      broke      resulting  from  various  causes  and  put 
through  a  heater  m  the   ha.sement.  which  reduces  ?he 
wet  or  dry  broke  to  pulp  that  can  be  returned  to  the 
system  at  the  machine  chest. 

The  commercial  rolls  are  now  taken  to  the  finishing 
room,    where  they    are  securely    protected   bv    heavy 
wrapping  paper  made  from  the  rejections  ot  the  sul 
phite  and  ground-wood  mill 


Wrapper     Machine     from     Dry     End     Showing     Lme^Shaft 
Through    Cone    Pulleys 

LINK-BELT  COMPANY  ISSUES  NEW  BOOK 
ON  ELECTRIC  HOISTS 

The  Link-Belt  Company  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
has  recently  issued  a  very  comiirehensive  and   instTuc- 
tivp  book  o,i  "Electric  Hoists  and   Overhead   Cranes" 
It   IS  not   only   profusely    illustrated    with    photographs 

Link-Belt  Ll..etnc  Hoist  applications,  but  with  line  and 
^vHsh  drawings,  the  subject  of  proper  installation  and 
efficient  operation  is  fullv  covered 

Cloing  further  than  the  usual  ''catalog",  this  new 
book  tells,  an  print  and  picture,  of  the  practices  and 
methods  employed  by  users  in  widelv  divergent  fields 

l^or  instance,   the  practices  of  a  sewer  contractor  in' 

Maryland,  who  used   a  hoist   for  removing  dirt  _  an 

h    inethods  employed  at  a  ship  building  plant  in  Texas 

^ho  employed  tlie  same  means  for  moving  and  p]aein<r 

timbers,   IS   illustrative  of  the   wide    range   of  .,'t  v  tTes 

covered  by  this  comprehensive  book 

Copies  of  the  book,  called  "Book  Xo.  480 ••    are  ob 
tamable  from  the  Link-Belt  Companv's  headquaiters  in 

bra:;cromcS;"^'^*"""-  -  ^-"  ->-  -  ^5--  --; 


Sectionalized  Paper-Machine  Drive  an 
Achievement  of  Note 
Sectionalized  motor  drive  for  a  paper  machine  pre- 
sents   one   o     the   most   exacting   and   complex   of 'he 

i^S; :::''''''  -'''-'--  -^  ^^-^^^'  -torst 

(a)  In  order  to  compete  it  must  use  less  power 
mu.st  save  space  and  must  cost  less  to  maintain  than 
the  conventional  mechanicaMine-shaft  drive 

(b)  In  order  to  operate  successfullv  it  must  allow 
for  a  wide  range  of  speed  in  paper '  production  T 
must  be  easily  adjusted  for  "stretch  or  draw     between 

khe     br:r'  ""^'  '^ ^  '''"'  -liustment  unchan^ 
eitfter    In    creepage   or   hunting.      It   must    enahln    fhl 
operator  to  slow  down  or  stop  Ly  secdon  wi?ho      dfs 
turb.ng   the   others.     All   its   members   and    attendant 
control   features   must   be    sturdy    and    self-reliant    ^. 
;;P-te^where  inspection  is  possible  onwlriSlo:!^ 

All  these^  rigid  specifications  are  met  on   these  ma 
chine.s  as  they  have  been  on  many  others. 

(To  be  concluded,   with   exnlanatinn   „f   ,u 
drive,  and  tables  of  motor  dri^e  deuils:)  "P*^-'-"   of  the 


HOW   ARE   YOU? 

«c='l^rn^''  u"'-'  **"'  •''°"-"  exclaimed  a  business  man 
as  a  fellow  business  man  entered  the  office  "Hav^n  t 
seen  .vou  to  speak  to  you  for  months.  Why  don  t  'ou 
come  around  oftener?"  ■  •     ' 

"Why  don't  you,  .limF' 

son."'"'  ''°"'"  ^"  ''"^'"''^^''  «<^«'-g«"=  that's  the  only  rea- 
.    ''Sanie  here.     Wouldn 't  be  over  now  only  that  I  saw 

JriendthanJ'"^   '"''  ^°  ^^^  ''  '   «'"^^^   ^'-  •-"   ^ 

w Jl'''^  ""  f7'"^  y'  ^''^^-  *'«'"e  because  his  friend 
Mas  111  trouble  in  the  financial  world 

.\o  doubt  there  were  others,  scores  of  so-called  friends 

who  shrugged   their  shouhh-rs   ^vlH.„   they  Tea  „ed   that 

financai  trouble  had  singled  the  luLsinesk  mat    o  t    fh 

hile  congratu  atmg  themselves  that  they  were  noi  in 

^oIyed,   men   who   had   dropped   in   from   time   to   time 

It  would  be  a  dreary  worhl  were  it  not  for  "  Angeline" 
humanh?'l^:x.    ''  ''  ^"""   ""°   '■'-"•  --'^   ^^i^"   -^ 
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NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

(A   review   iirepai'ed   [\tv   I'lilp  and    I'aper   Magazine  liy 
Dr.  r.  Tiarthalow) 

The  Portuguese  Wood  pulp  Market 

The  market  for  e."llulose  and  wdodpulp  is  so  limited 
that  there  is  readily  no  niai-ket  in  tlie  ;reneral  nieaninp 
of  the  word.  All  imports  are  made  without"  the  middle 
men,  for  the  Portusiiese  paper  mills  covim-  their  require- 
ments by  direct  |)un'hase  from  roi-ei<rn  i)rodneers.  Tbi-; 
state  of  tliiiip:s  sliould  he  of  interest  to  e.xport  liouses  in 
other  eountries.  Tliei-e  is  only  one  mill  whieh  is  occu- 
pied with  the  manufacture  of  pul])  from  wood.  The 
production  of  this  mill,  which  only  n)anufac1ures  dry 
chemical  pulp  had  an  output  durin<r  the  years  from 
1914  to  l!t-J()  of  the  followiuir  iiuantiti'S: 

1914  ....   -.y^rA  tons         191S  ....   380(i  tons 

1915  ....   ■MV.n   tons         1919   ....  .■?127  tons 

1916  ....  -.iG'^a  tons         1920  ....  :i(i7()  tons 

1917  ....  8867  tons 

— Papir  .louriialen.  March  28,  1922. 

Dean's    "Paper    Makers    Directory    of    All    Nations"' 

lists  Caima  Timber  Estate  &  Wood  Pulji  Co.,  Estarrija, 

as  manufacturiufr  suljdiite  pulp  witli  a   capacity  of  75 

tons   (dry)    i)er  week. 


The  Paper  Industry  in  India 

Norwegian  Foreign  Office  for  Trade  has  [)ublish"d 
two  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  paper  market  and  of 
paper  making  in  India.  The  market  conditions  are 
generally  unfavorable.  From  January  1,  1922  the  mar- 
ket, especially  for  manufactures,  showed  an  improve- 
ment, but  this  state  of  betterment  did  not  la.st.  Political 
factors  and  the  scarcity  of  money  w^re  alike  responsible 
for  the  conditions  in  the  markets,  and  purchases  are 
made  under  the  influence  of  extreme  caution,  for  the 
political  situation  is  full  of  risks.  Although  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  raised  optimistic  anticipations, 
and  imports  business  can  be  estimated  at  no  more  than 
the  normal  quantity  of  goods  and  that  after  the  taking 
of  the  greatest  precautions.  PamphWs  are  published 
dealing  with  the  striking  tendency  of  workmen  in  con- 
.iunction  with  others  who  demand  high  daily  wages. 
Observers  of  these  strik"  movements  expect  action  of  the 
men.  A  money  shortage  in  Bombay  has  caused  the 
rumor  that  a  large  stock  of  goods  is  awaiting  shipment. 
and  shown  the  impossibility  of  transportation,  and  the 
Indian  imjiort  houses  coni])lain  strongly  of  this  string- 
enev. 


Wood  Pulp  Market  in  Uruguay 
(Norwegian    Consular    R'ports) 

Papir-Journalen  February  18,  1922. 

The  two  paper  mills  of  the  country  consume  about 
1800  to  2000  tons  of  dry  wood  pidp  a  year.  The  annual 
consumption  of  the  most  important  mill.  Fabrica  Na- 
tional de  Papir,  is  estimated  at  the  present  time  as 
follows :  Bleached  sulphite.  150  tons ;  strong  sulphit°. 
600  tons;  strong  sulphate,  400  tons;  white  mechanical. 
200  tons;  brown  meciuuiical.  250  tons. 

It  mu.st  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that  during 
the  war.  and  the  year  following,  the  consumption  of 
pulp  declined  to  a  considerable  extent,  since  it  was 
found  much  cheaper  to  use  waste  paper,  old  newsprint, 
etc.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  more  normal  prices 


will  lead  to  an  increased  cdnsunqition  of  cellulose  and 
wood  jiul]).  I'riccs  liave  steadil.v  fallen  sine"  September 
of  the  i)receding  year  wlu-n  contracts  were  closed  at  the 
following  top  i)ric's:  Strong  sulphite  £()4.  per'  ton; 
bleached  sulphite  t!95.  jicr  Ion;  strong  sulphate  £50.10 
per  ton;  white  mechanical  £42.10  |)er  ton;  brown  me- 
chanical .€{2.10  per  ton.     All  c  i.  f.  Montevideo. 

Amercian  and  Canadian  pulps  have  for  sometini', 
practically  disappeared  from  the  market,  owing  to  the 
inordinately  high  exchange  value  of  the  American  dol- 
lar (about  150  rruguayan  pesos  to  two  American  dol- 
lars)   which   renders  deliveries   impossible. 


Austrian  Paper  Market 

The  circum.stances  of  the  tinu^  have  changed  all  the 
older  concepts;  no  longer  do  we  allow  our-s<'lves  to 
speak  of  a  "market  situation".  In  Austria  the  mark'i 
and  l)usiness  position  are  governed  by  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  crown  loses  value  day  by  day  and  \ear 
by  year. 

The  business  of  the  paper  mills,  nevertheless,  is  good. 
Demand  is  active  in  spite  of  the  high  prices,  which  is  to 
be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
home  prices  are  still  low<^r  than  those  in  foreign  coun- 
ti-ies.  The  market  in  paper  goods,  clothes,  papeteries. 
etc.  is  dull,  with  a  marked  falling  off  in  business  owing 
to  the  costs  of  production,  whil"  exi)orts  are  moderate, 
owing  to  the  well  knowai  restrictions  and  obstacles.  The 
paper  industry  as  a  whole  suffers  from  the  business 
stagnation.  A  few  mills  are  busy,  but  .since  prices  on 
the  world's  markets  have  been  reached,  and  pai-tially 
exceeded,  new  orders  are  not  coming  in.  Prices  are  also 
fluctuating,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  a  fixed 
mark"'t  price.  Costs  of  production  have  risen  because 
of  the  higher  prices  of  raw  materials  and  wages.  At  the 
|)resent  moment  German  competition  is  felt  very  much, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  become  sensibly  "weaker 
However,  it  is  expected  that  the  demands  of  "the  work- 
men will  be  modified  and  that  with  a  better  exchange 
value  of  money,  will  ensue  a  slow  decline  in  the  prices 
"f  paper. 


Course  in  Paper  Testing 

Christiania.  — At  the  Scliool  of  Conuuerc"  from  the 
middle  of  March  a  course  of  instrtu-tion  will  be  held 
to  teach  the  liigher  pupils  the  methods  of  paper  testing. 
A  cla.ss  composed  of  exporters  aiul  whok'sale  dealers 
will  also  be  admitted  to  the  school.  The  coui*se  will 
cover  from  4  to  6  weeks  with  about  5  hours  of  woi-k 
weekly.  Instruction  includes  among  other  things,  mi- 
croscopical tests,  determination  of  weight,  tearing 
strength,  ash  content,  strength,  sizing  fastn°.ss,  fat  con- 
tent, wood  pulp  content,  etc.  The  course  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Brnff,  doctor  of  engin"ering  chemistry,  and  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school,  with  a 
sjiecial  eiiuipment  of  .sam))les.  in.strumeuts,  chemicals 
and  all  necessary  apparatus. 

A  continuous  course'  under  Director  Brnff  has  also 
atti-acted  great  interest,  and  is  being  taken  by  visiting 
ami  foreign  scholars  during  the  afternoon  hours.  Re- 
quests for  further  details  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Brnff.  — Pa]iir-Journalen,  November  3,   1922. 


^lake  it  possible,  by  your  straight,  clean,  kindly 
lives  and  Christ-like  charactei-s,  for  those  you  love  to 
become  Christians. 
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A   TIMELY   APPEAL 

Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz.  I'r(i\incial  fureslcr,  begins  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  editors  of  Ontario  by  declaring  that 
"we  need  your  co-operation  to  hel])  save  Ontario's  forests 
from  burning." 

That  ajjpeal  stiould  find  ready  response  at  the  hands 
of  every  editor  and  every  newspaper  in  the  Province. 

Already  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
timber  and  wood  ha.s  been  destroyed,  and  unless  de- 
cidedly better  care  is  taken  other  million.s  will  follow  in 
the  frightful  waste  already  recorded. 

Every  tree  destroyed  in  a  Northern  forest  means  less 
of  revenue  to  the  Province  and  brings  nearer  the  day 
when  the  most  drastic  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  careless  starting  of  fires. 

Not  just  now,  but  within  the  next  few  years  every 
cord  of  wood  standing  on  stump  in  the  Northern  forests 
will  be  worth  four  or  five  dollars  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  forest  wood  was  worth 
about  twenty  cents  per  coi'd.  At  that  time  wood  could 
be  purchased  by  mills  in  the  East  for  five  dollars  per 
cord  as  a  maximum  price.  Similar  wood  has  brought 
thirty-  dollars  per  cord  within  the  past  few*  years,  and 
even  now  the  Eastern  mill  that  can  buy  wood  delivered 
at  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  cord  counts  itself  in 
clover. 

Our  forests  constitute  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
the  Province  has  before  it.  The  Government  must  itself 
give  greater  protection,  while  the  individual  who  is  res- 
ponsible for  fire  from  carelessness  should  be  treated  as 
a  criminal. 

Arson  is  punishable  by  heavy  penalty.  Tlie  man  who 
allows  a  fire  to  occur  in  the  forests  through  negligence 
or  carelessness  is  a  major  fir'-bug,  for  he  may  be  res- 
ponsible for  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  useful  wood. 

Every  class  of  tree  that  grows  in  these  Northern 
forests  is  valuabl",  for  there  is  not  one  not  adaptable  to 
the   manufacture   of   some   cla.ss   of   paper. 

Papers  in  the  East  located  far  from  the  forests 
will  not  i-ealize  the  necessity  for  adopting  Mr.  Zavitz's 
suggestion  as  will  those  of  tlie  North  country.  Neither 
will  the  ordinary  citiz"n  in  the  East  realize  what  loss 
is  involved  in  an  extensive  forest  fire.  They  must  be 
wakened  to  the  crime  of  forest  burning.  The  forests 
are  the  greatest  asset  the  Province  has.  They  can  be 
made,  by  proi)er  management,  to  prevent  direct  taxa- 
tion ever  being  imposed  uj)on  the  people  of  Ontario. 
— Editorial  in  F'ort  .\rthur  N"ws-('hronicle. 


CHICAGO  INTERESTS  IN  B.  C.  PULP  FIELD 

If  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on  for  nearly 
a  year  are  concluded  satisfactorily,  the  Seaman  Paper 
Co.  and  allied  interests  in  Chicago  will  spend  approx- 
imately $8,000,000  in  the  establishment  of  a  pulp  and 
paper  mill  on  the  north  shore  of  Burrard  Inlet. 

E.  J.  Young,  of  the  Bridingham-Young  Lumber  (.'oin- 
pany,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  is  th"  owner  of  the  timber  lim- 
its to  be  used  by  the  Seaman  if  the  deal  is  settled.  Most 
of  the  timber  limits  to  be  used  by  the  Seaman  if  the 
deal  is  settled.     Most  of  the  property  is  on  the  North 


Arm  within  a  few  miles  of  Vancouver.  It  is  e.stimated 
that  the  mill,  as  |)lanii.''d,  will  have  a  capacitv  of  '^OO  t<i 
•■«;0  tons  daily.  '  " 

Power  for  the  big  plant  may  be  obtained  from  t'lc 
Bridge  River  Pow-r  Company,  which  has  extensive  de- 
velopment projects  under  way   in   the  Lillooet  country 

.n7wF>n  ^l"'""''  '''  i"*'!'"''^*^''!  ^"  'i''\-''  <>  P"^ver  capacitx-  of 
4UO,000  iiorsejHiwer  continuoi-.slv,  but  only  about  on- 
quarter  of  that  will  be  utilized  by  the  company  at  fir.st 
lie  pulp  mill  will  require  about  50,000  horsepower. 
1  he  Bridge  River  Power  Company  has  been  holdin"- 
development  in  abeyance  pending  the  assurance  of  one 
big  customers,  and  that  role  is  expected  to  be  filled  by 
the  new  Seaman  mill. 


SIR    CLIFFORD    SIFTON    ON    REPLACING 
FORESTS 

That  the  millions  of  logs  taken  from  the  Canadian 
forests  this  spring  represent  a  destruction  of  'capital' 
and  that  the  Governments  .should  spend  large  amounts 
on  restoration  without  computing  costs  on  an  interest 
basis,  is  the  interesting  contention  of  Sir  Clifford  Sif- 
ton  m  a  letter  to  the  Canadian  Forestry  A.ssociation. 

'In  my  judgment  the  money  spent  iii  planting  trees 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  be  regarded  as  an 
investment  upon  which  interest,  either  simple  or  com- 
l>ound.  should  be  calculated. 

'I  regard  the  cutting  down  of  merchantable  trees  as 
a  destruction  of  capital  and  I  would  think  it  was  the 
plain  duty  of  the  Government  which  permits  the  eut- 
tuig  down  of  such  trees  and  derives  a  revenue  therefrom, 
to  insist  on  the  replanting  of  at  least  two  trees  for  every 
one  cut  down  and  that  such  cost  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  forest  revenue  and  regarded  as  a  permanent  charge 
upon  that   revenue.' 


A  POOR  EXCUSE  BUT  A  WITTY  ONE 

The  diminutive  size  and  slow  growth  of  a  plant- 
ation of  youufz-  trees  that  the  Briitsh  statesman  Jos,.ph 
Chamberlain  had  set  out  with  much  labor  were  the 
source  of  considerable  amu.sement  to  him  and  his  son 
Austen.  One  day,  says  the  Tatler,  Chamberlain  gave 
a  large  party,  and  his  son  arrived  late. 

"Y'ou  are  mo.st  unpunctual,"  said  the  father  re- 
provingly. 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry,"  replied  the  culprit,  at  a  lo.ss  for  a 
moment  for  a  suitable  excuse.  Then  his  face  bright- 
ened, and  a  twinkle  came  into  his  eye.  "Couldn't 
possibly  get  here  before  father,"  he  said,  "I  was  lost 
in  your  new  wood!" 


1,500  FOREST  RANGERS  FOR  QUEBEC 

Quebec,  May  11.  — It  was  announced  this  morning' 
that  the  number  of  forest  rangers  in  the  province  had 
been  increas-d.  Instead  of  l.L'OO  men  being  employed 
in  co-operation  by  the  Government  and  private  firms 
there  will  be  more  than  l.,500  forest  fire  fighters  on 
duty  within  a  few  days.  The  fact  that  there  is  still 
snow  111  many  sections  of  the  country  gives  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  serious  onthi-enks  before 
a  fortnight  or  three  w-eeks. 
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Technical  Section 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A  —  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials 
A-ll.  Paper  Filler,  f.  s.  ,,Mt,.,ii  1.424,306.  W  Ih.s- 
Ivius.  Jan.  8,  1922.  Powder.HJ  cAlduni  sulphate  is 
washed  with  a  solution  of  soaj).  Keuction  takes  place 
and  the  sulphate  is  coated  with  a  superficial  eoatin<>' 
ot  an  insoluble  soap.  Other  substances,  which  are  only 
shiihtly  soluble  in  water  and  which  possess  the  prop- 
erty of  forming  insoluble  soa);s,  may  also  be  u.sed  for 
this  purpose.  The  resultinc;-  jiroduets  mav  be  used  to 
ti-ood  advantage  as  a  size  in  the  nianiifaetirre  of  writing- 
p-apers. — I.  G.  "^ 

A-ll.  Loading  and  Filling  Substances  and  their  Re- 
tention Properties,  (ail   C.  Schneid^-r.  Paper  31    Xo 

1  32-33  (.Ian.  3.  1923).  Practical  observations  "on 
loading  and   iiilmg  materials. --A.  P.  { '. 

A-12.  Use  of  Corn  Starch  in  Paper  Making.  Hans 
W  red,..  Papierfabr,  20,  1429-1344  (Oct  14  19'»)  . 
Paper  Ind.  4,  13ti«-1371  (Jan.  1923) ;  Paper  31.  Xo"T2' 
11-14  (Jan.  10,  1923).  A  general  description  of  the 
methods  of  using  starch  and  of  its  advantages  in  the 
following  cases:  for  sizing  writing  and  printing  papers 
as  a  tiller,  for  surface  sizing,  for  art  printing  papers' 
for  coating  art  papers  (along  with  casein),  and  as  an 
adhesive  in  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard.~A    P    C 

A-13^  New  Method  of  Measuring  Colors.  Ismar  (Jins- 
bcrg.  Paper  31.  Xo.  ]6.  7-10.  :i:\  ^l-vi,  7  19->3i  \,, 
explanation  of  (Istwald's  color  theory  and  of  the 
manner  m  which  it  is  used  for  classifying,  identify- 
ing and  measuring  colors. — A.  P.  C. 

K  -  Paper  Making  and  Equipment 
K-8.  Production  of  color  mixtures  containing  o'ls 
tats,  or  waxes  in  an  unsaponified  condition  for  the 
manufacture  of  marbled  or  glazed  paper  and  the  Hke 
(;er.  i.atent  3(i7..so.-,.  Papierfabr.  21.  71  -Feb  4  19-'3i' 
Ihe  color  mixture  containing  oils,  fats,  or  waxes  and  a 
color^is  subjected  to  a  very  intimate  mixing  proces.s. 

K-8.  The  coloring  of  paper  stock  color  lakes.  Emil 

%T'  T,        r  ''■•"^■'''■:  Papierfabr..  21.  l-b  ,Jan. 
1923).     The  absorption  ot  acid  dyes  is  approximatelv 

he  same  for  loaded  paper  stock  as  for  stod.  fr  ??  om 
loading  material.  Basic  and  substantive  dyes  how 
ever,  are  more  readily  absorbed  by  loaded  stock  '  With" 
basic  dyes,  the  color  is  most  firmly  fixed  by  ma  one 
Slum  silicate:  next  in  order  come  calcium  silicate  and 
tmally  aluminum  silicate.  With  substantive  dj-es  the 
greatest    absorption    occurs    with    aluminum    silicate 

hen.  in  order  of  their  effectiveness,  come  calcium  s': 
l.cate  and  magnesium  silicate.  The  silicates  were  pit 
nhate  '^-I/.^^^^"^^, to  water  glass  either  aluminum  su- 
^hate    calcium  chloride,  or  magnesium  sulphate.  Acid 

ilicates  absorb  basic  dyes  the  best.     Substantiye  dye 

1 J  t%;-  i^  effected  by  the  choice  of  the  proper 
J   LP       ^-"P'"'^^^"tal  date  are  given  in  detail    - 

K-10.   Degree   of    Dissociation   and    Unsaponifiable 


amounts  of  .liffercnt  salts  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline- 
earth  groups  on  solutions  of  sodium   resinate    at  dif 
terent    concentrations,    were    .studied.       Solutions    of 
sodium  resinate,  containing  less  than  10  grams  of  rosin 
per  liter,  are   precipitated   by   salts   at  ajiproximatelv 
the  concentration  of  1   gram  per  liter.     Calcium  salt's 
have   a   girater  flocculation   effect   than   sodium   .salts 
the  effect  ot   hard  water  on  the  composition  of  rosin 
size  IS  shown.     (The  concluding  article  of  a  series  pub- 
lisheil  Milder  this  title  in  Wochbl.  Papierfabr    -)3    393") 
■m^  (Xov.  4.  1922)  :  54.  2.3-27   (Jan.  (i,  1923)  ■  54    943 
245  (Jan.  27.  1923).— J.  L.  p.  '      '  " 

K-10.  Simultaneous  Coloring  and  Sizing  of  Paper 
Mock  (Jer.  patents  3(J^.191  and  3tJ8,192.  Papierfabr 
21  81-82  (Feb.  11,  1923).  The  soluble  or  fh.e"  dl^ 
vided  acids  obtained  by  treating  coal  with  nitric  "acid 
or  air  and  nitric  acid,  are  added  to  the  j^aper  stock' 
Lake-forming  salts  or  hydroxides  are  .subsequently 
added  to  produce  the  corresponding  lakes.  The  second 
patent  covers  the  use  of  all  fertilized  substances  rich 
m  tuiinic  acid  m  placi'  of  the  coal— J.  L.  p 

K-12.  Economy  of  Steam  for  drying  machines.  K  L 
Ihun  lolm.  Svensk  Pappers  Tid.  25, '7  (Apr.  15  19->^)  '■ 
24  (Apr.  la.  1921).  l!y  ealeulating  the  quantity  of 
heat  tor  the  driers  ot  four  Fourdrinier  machines' two 
of  winch  were  provided  with  an  installation  for  ore 
warming  and  ventilation,  the  saving  of  heat,  or  ..ain 
in  con.sumption  of  steam,  amounted  to  about  39  per 
cent.  The  actual  consumption  of  heat  per  K.-  of 
paper  by  the  pair  of  machines  provided  with  th"e  in- 
stallation was  1,-^00  calories,  as  compared  with  2  400 

h  "hcTti   """%  '^''  ^'"''"^   °^  ''''  experiment  before 
11.  heating  system  was  installed,  while  the  heat  losses 

■don'  '''%'^''''^'  installation,  were  1,560  and  560 
caloiies  The  gam  in  heat  estimated  for  the  two  ma- 
chines during  the  .short  period  of  the  experiment  was 
1300  calories:  during  the  long  period   1,600  calories 

peratm-e'T'l!  '"  '"  ''  ''''  ^°""'  °"*^'^^^  t"- 
K-12.  Drying  roll  for  paper  machines.  H  H  Van 
gban,  as.signor  to  Dominion  Krid-.v  C,  I  t,l'  < 'J,/ 
J-t  225,946,  Xoy.  14.  1922.  Driel- felt^ai^^llii^^t^S" 
The  drier  is  provided  with  a  set  of  perforation  con- 
nected by  pipes  (one  for  each  perforation)  to  a  cen- 
trally located  pipe  which  is  connected  to  a  suitabJe 
suction  pump  The  connections  are  such  that  fny 
dt'lvT'f  ■''•?''  ^'^.'^"""•^'-^ted  to  the  suction  mme- 
diately  before  it  reaches  the  web  on  the  drier  and  X 
vacuum  is  relieved  as  soon  as  the  perforation  s  no 
longer  m  contact   with  the  paper  — A    p    c 

Bi;^;^trrtti!^*;-.:^^SJ^^^j^tK't^r^^^ 

1923).     A   co^erIng   substance   as   wax.   rosin    etc     is 
applied  to  the  sheet,  the  color  is  then  pressed  in  and 
af  er  drying,  the  covering  .sub.stance  is  remove  f  b,,' 
solvent  or  mechanically.— J.  L.  P  '^^"^ea  oj    a 

K-23.   Production    of  white   or    variee-ated   ^h^^^A 

<i   {Vih.  4,  1923  .  Glue  or  .starch  products  are  used  in 

he  process  as  binding  materials  after  being  suSeteS 

to  a  very  intimate  mixing.— J.  L.  P.  ^""jeciea 
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IMPORTS    OF    PAPER,   PULP   AND  CARDBOARD 
INTO  BRAZIL 

By  DIRECTOR   BIKKKLANl),   RIO 

Papir-Jounialen,  March  13,  1923. 

In  Brazil  very  little  of  the  better  sorts  of  paper  are 
maiuifaetured  by  the  home  mills,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  ha.s  been  "a  considerable  development  of  the  man- 
ufaeture  of  kraft  paeking  paper  and  cardboard.  Tiie 
paper  mills  have  had  a  powerful  incentive  or  support 
in  the  hi-rher  duties  of  1919,  and  th^-se  have  furnished 
a  strong  basis  for  an  increase  in  domestic  production. 

As  raw  material,  imported  cellulose  and  woodpulp  are 
used,  mixed  with  waste  paper.  There  iuis  been  an  in- 
vestigation looking  toward  the  manufacturing  woodpulp 
from  native  trees,  such  as  bamboo,  the  fiber  of  banana 
wood,  sugar  cane  waste  from  the  sugar  factories  together 
with  sape,  a  sort  of  grass  or  straw,  which  is  found  in 
abundance  over  all  Brazil,  although  hitherto  it  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  experimental  .stage.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  imports  will  cea-se,  the  veiy  large 
imports  of  newsprint  and  print  paper,  and  the  sums  of 
money  that  leave  the  country  for  this  cause,  will  insure 
the  most  strenuous  attempts  and  exjieriments  to  man- 
ufacture cellulose  and  woodpulp  from  inland  material. 
Considering  the  enormous  foi-est  area  and  plant  riches, 
and  the  total  imports  in  1920  of  -1:6,278  tons  of  paper 
and  boards,  and  9040  tons  of  cellulose  and  wood  pulp, 
it  is  obvious  that  Brazil  will  try  to  reduce  foreign  im- 
ports. As  a  starting  point  may  be  mentioned  the  pre- 
parations for  a  technical  laboratory  for  i)lant  products 
in  combination  with  theoretical  demonstrations  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  which  covers  the  expense. 
The  idea  of  an  institute  of  thLs  kind  is  taken  from  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  U.  S.  A.  Such 
an  institute  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  textile  in- 
dustries,   manufacture   of   dyestuffs,    etc. 

During  1919-192U  imports  included  the  following 
grades : 


1919 
Cigarette    paper  379.r)28 

Wall   Paper  31,604 

Writing  2,453,528 

Print  30,875,775 

Paper  for  various  uses        11,385,484 


TOTAL 57,814,522 


1920 

585,587 

14,156 

2.868,939 

34,702,291 

6,079.534 

55,317,605 


Before  the  war  Sweden  and  Norway  occupied  the 
most  important  position  as  exporters  of  print  paper, 
which  steadily  declined  during  the  war,  partly  because 
of  high  quotations  on  the  home  markets  and  partly 
because  of  difficulties  of  transport.  The  Ignited  States 
took  the  kad,  since  prices  from  that  country  were  more 
advantageous,  and  freights  were  specially  low.  In  1919, 
and  1920  Sweden  and  Norway  recovered  their  place, 
and  the  quantity  of  export.s  are  now  approximately 
what  they  were.  In  1920  imports  of  print  paper  were 
distributed  from  the  following  countries :  Norwav 
9,228,106;  Finland  8,888,851;  Sweden  6,913,649;  U.S.A. 
5,254,191,  almost  exclusively  from'  Europe.  Of  late 
years  the  States  have  shipped  a  large  quantity  of 
newsprint,  but,  because  of  the  rate  of  exchange 
these  imports  have  nearly  ceased.  Germany  and  Fin- 
land have  steadily  come  more  and  more  into  the  market, 
and  with  Sweden  and  Norway  are  the  chief  exporters 
of  newsprint. 

Most  of  the  Argentine  newspapers  buy  paper  in  reels 
for  direct  shipment,  but  also  get  their  supplies  from 


imi>orl  houses,  for  with  small  orders  this  is  i\w  more 
convenient  way.  Tiie  smaller  newspapers  do  not  gen- 
erally buy  direct,  but  naturally  higlier  prices  are  paid 
for  paper  from  Ai'gcntine  stocks  than  for  deliveries 
from  Euroi)e.  As  a  matter  of  fact  contracts  are  made 
for  weekly  deliveries  of  certain  quantities  against  cash 
payments  over  a  long  space  of  time.  Machine  glazed 
liaper  is  preferred,  and  some  newspapers  use  calendered 
pa])er.  Newsprint  in  slieets  is  traded  in  by  mo.st  im- 
port hous"s,  and  sold  from  .stock  to  the  smaller  news- 
pajiers.  Most  of  this  paper  is  exclusively  supplied  by 
European  mills,  siiice  the  sheets  are  not  suited  to  the 
fast  running  Noi'th  American  machines.  _  The  weight 
which  sells  best- is  of  46  grams  per  square  meter.  Only 
two  local  mills  ])roduce  newsprint  in  sheets  —  LaArgen- 
tin.i  and  KlFenix.  For  the  moment,  however,  prices 
of  the  imported  paper  are  so  low  that  this  prodiu'tion 
has  stoi)ped.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  paper  that  are  used  in 
Europe  for  th  ■  printing  of  cheap  books,  periodicals. 
l)rosi)ectuses,-  pamphlets,  etc.,  also  find  a  market  in 
Argentina,  but  the  print  paper  which  is  sold  in  the  larg- 
est quantities  is  the  so-called  "papel  para  obras",  wliicl; 
is  a  grade  between  the  better  quality  of  machine  glazed 
print  paper  and  the  cheaper  sort  of  writing  paper.  A 
large  portion  of  the  imported  writing  paper  is  of  a 
cheaiHM-  ([uality  than  that  which  is  now  manufactured 
in  Norway  under  the  name  "bond"  or  ''bank"  pajj-er. 
Over  a  great  part  of  South  America  writing  paper  with 
watermark  is  in  general  use,  since  buyers  have  the  con- 
viction that  watermarked  paper  is  superior  to  others  in 
quality.  This  is  also  manufactured  in  Argentina.  Of 
other  sorts  of  paper  which  are  sold  and  which  are  of 
interest  to  manufacturers  can  be  named;  copy  paper, 
unglazed  white  and  cohn-ed  tissue  papers,  pergamyn, 
and  greaseproof.  Some  firms  import-  kraft  of  thin  and 
strong  quality.  Of  glazed  and  unglazed  boards  it  is 
especially  the  thinner  sheet  —  from  100  to  150  per  kg. 
—  which  is  in  deinand.  Calendered  wood-free  print 
paper,  writing  and  illustratinn  print,  copy  paper,  per- 
gamyn are  packed  as  a  rule  in  boxes,  but  news  in  sheets, 
print  containing  ground  wood,  ti.ssue  paper,  grease- 
proof and  cardboard  are  crated.  As  a  rule  the  packing 
is  stipulated  in  the  sales  contract. 

Only  one  of  the  foregoing  papers,  packing  paper, 
pays  a  duty  by  weight.  All  the  others,  except  white 
newsprint,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
Tlie.se  values  are  fixed  in  the  tariff  schedules.  Ordi- 
nary newsprint  is  now  admitted  duty  free,  but  if  it 
weighs  over  56  grams  jier  stpiare  meter  it  is  of  tissue 
paper,  newsprint  and  white  woodcontaining  cardboard 
is  characterized  as  very  small,  white  "papel  para  obras", 
and  writing  paper  appears  to  be  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Prices  are  extremely  fluctuating;  for  newsprint 
in  sheets  about  13  cents  pei-  kg.  f.  o.  b.  consumer's  house, 
which  is  little  nuire  than  12  cents  per  kg.  c.  i.  f.  Large 
orders  are  said  to  be  i)laced  in  (iei-lnany  at  500  marks 
per  100  kg.  e.i.f.  However,  it  is  very  evident  that  Ger- 
many will  have  some  difficulty  in  filling  these  contracts, 
and  that  nuiiiy  who  have  bought  marks  with  which  to 
pay  for  this  paper  will  have  a  dangerous  monetary 
speculation  on  their  hands  instead  of  a  pi-ofitable  sup- 
l)ly  of  paper. 


Our  thoughts  may  lie  prayers.  There  are  moments 
when,  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  body  may  be,  the 
soul  is  on  its  knees. — Victor  Hugo. 


The  greatest   events  of  an  age  are  it.s  best   thougiits. 
It  is  the  nature  of  thought  to  find  its  way  into  action. 
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COMMISSIONER   EGAN   TALKS   ON   SOUTH 
AFRICA  TO  PAPER  MEN 

Representatives  of  pain'r  inaiiul'aclurcrs,  nirmlicrs 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  met  .Mr. 
W.  J.  Egcin,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  South 
Afriea,  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  Montreal  May 
9.  The  object  was  to  discnss  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tendinir  the  trade  in  paper  and  paper  commodities  in 
that  country. 

^Fr.  p]jran  jxiinted  that  South  .Africa  is  a  growing? 
consumer  of  paper,  and  tiiat  except  for  the  output  of 
one  small  wra piling  mill,  is  obliged  to  import  all  its 
requirements.  Imports  come  from  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Scandinavia  and  Continental  Europe.  Ex- 
cept in  the  ease  of  wrapping  paper  of  the  kind  pro- 
duced locally  no  duties  are  imposed  on  paper  imports. 
Canadian  paper  has  always  stood  in  high  favor  and 
there  is  a  marked  preference  fm-  dealing  with  Cana- 
dians wherever  possible.  Canadian  kraft  wrapping  is 
making  marked  progress  there.  Canadian  newsprint 
is  most  acceptable  but  is  losing  ground  on  account  of 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Canadian  mills  to  com- 
jiete  in  price  with  Xorway  and  Sweden,  which  inidersell 
Canadian  mills  to  an  amount,  in  some  instances,  equi- 
valent to  i'^lio  a  ton.  Canadian  bond  papers  are  well 
thought  of  and  would  probably  be  adopted  by  the 
Government  for  all  official  use  if  a  suitable  price  were 
quoted.  Rotogravure  paper  is  coming  into  use  and 
more  of  it  will  soon  be  required  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  supply  should  not  be  drawn  from  Canada. 
Shipping  facilities  from  Canada  are  adequate  and  no 
difficulties  are  now  being  met  with  in  that  particular. 

The  Commissioner's  conclusions  are: 

(1)  That  the  South  .\frican  pajier  trade  is  ojien  to 
Canada  whenever  we  are  prepared  to  meet  price  com- 
petition. 

(2)  That  local  rej^resentation  is  essential  to  the 
building  up  of  a  successful  connection  in  the  countrj-. 

(3)  That  the  effort  should  be  to  establish  a  per- 
manent trade  rather  than  a  temporary  one  based  upon 
the  necessity  of  disposing  of  surplus  products  when 
the  home  market  is  dull,  and  to  this  end  lie  recommends 
that  when  a  connection  has  once  been  established  ex- 
porters should  make  a  practice  of  providing  for  the 
requirements  of  their  export  markets,  regardless  of 
how  it  may  temjiorarily  affect  their  home  market. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  past  by  offering  com- 
modities with  the  implied  understanding  that  a  con- 
tinuous supply  could  be  olitained  as  and  when  desired 
only  to  disappoint  buyers  later  on.  This  practice 
leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  interferes  with  making  a 
permanent   market. 

In  view  of  the  Conference,  the  Association  prepared 
a  special  report  dealing  with  the  Canadian  trade  in 
paper  with  South  Africa.  This  states  that  in  the 
fi.seal  year  ending  March  31.st,  1923,  Canada's  exports 
of  paper  to  South  Africa  were  valued  at  $1,060,000. 
which  was  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  total 
for  the  previous  twelve  months.  In  1914  our  exports 
were  valued  at  -+-141, 723  so  that  considerable  devel- 
opment has  taken  place  during  the  past  eight  years. 

While  our  exports  to  South  Africa  are  not  large 
in  comparison  with  those  to  some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries, tiiey  cover  n  wide  range  and  include  news- 
print,   wrapping,    book,    bond    writing-    and    roofing     tables': 


papers  and  paper  board  in  addition  to  hags  and  car- 
tons and  other  manufactures  of  paper. 

Our  greatest  trade  with  South  Afriea  was  done  in 
1919  and  1920  when  business  was  good  and  European 
competition  was  practically  absent.  Like  all  other 
countries,  however,  Soutli  Africa  suffered  from  the 
after-the-war  depression,  which  with  keen  European 
competition  reduced  our  exports  considerably. 

The  following  tables  show  the  exports  of  various 
grades  of  paper  from  Canada  to  South  Africa  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  Figures  are  for  Canadian 
fiscal  years  ending  March   31st. 


Cwts 


^^alue 


26,644 

$202,484 

54,01.5 

624,193 

9,834 

85,805 

25,176 

202,773 

Wrapping  (Kraft) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Our  exports  of  wrapi)ing  paper  for  the  twelve 
months  just  ended  were  almost  equal  to  those  in  1919- 
"20  and  a  good  recovery  was  made  from  the  heavj-  de- 
crease in   1921-22. 

Newsprint.  —  Our  expoi-ts  of  newsprint  have  not 
fluctuated  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  exports  of  other  grades  of  paper.  The  totals 
are  as  under : 


Tons 


Value 


5.290 

$    406,401 

4,226 

359,581 

7,782 

1,031,408 

6,776 

681,278 

7,718 

688,095 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


The  total  consumption  of  newsprint  in  South  Afriea 
is  reckoned  at  9,000  to  10,000  tons,  and  the  Canadian 
manufactni-ers  continue  to  hold  a  fair  share  of  the 
business  although  Scandinavian  newsprint  is  being 
offen>d  at   low  prices. 

Book,  Bond  and  Writing  Papers.  —  Exports  under 
these  headings  have  made  a  poor  showing  in  the  last 
two  years  although  business  in  bond  and  writing 
papers  improved. to  some  extent  during  1922. 

Figures  are  as  follows : 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Paperboard.  —  Canadian  exports  of  paperboard  to 
South  Africa  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  March  31st,  1923,  over  the 
previous  year  and  were  almost  equal  to  the  1919  fig- 
ure. The  Department  of  Commerce  does  not  record 
quantities  biit  the  high  value  in  1921  was  no  doubt 
due  to  higher  prices  rather  than  to  large  quantities- 
1919.  $114.0.30:  1920.  .$124,735;  1921,  .$244,546-  1922 
$56,167:   1923,  $105,159.  .        ,  . 


Book 

Paper 

Bonds  am 

d  Writings 

Cwts 

Value 

Cwts 

Value 

5,774 

$51,725 

1,373 

$13.1.35 

5,886 

70,748 

2.223 

37,781 

1,119 

15,250 

348 

4,880 

24 

189 

722 

9,132 

Other  Grades.  — 

of    papci-   to   Sontii 


Canadian  exports  of  other  grades 
Africa  are  given  in   tlio  following 
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Bags,  Boxes  &  Roofing 

Cartons  Paper 

U)L>()     $  4,836  $51,453 

1<)21          21,054  12,860 

1922 12,610  29,750 

xl92;{ 15.619  19,817 

Wall  I'apn-  Other  Paper* 

rolls  .Mamirai'turi's 

1919 2r)r).7()l  $22,030         $191,743 

1920 26(i.321  24.444  15,6SS 

1921 234,545  34.697  67.178 

1922 46.148  9.467  6.897 

xl923 16,636  2,.595  8.726 

X  Figures  are   for   11    months   only,  to   February   28, 
1923.  JIareh  figures  not  yet  published. 
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SAFETY  ON  THE  STREET 

One  nf  the  most  distressing  sights  that  meet  the  human 
eye  is  to  see  a  child  run  down  by  a  street  car,  an  auto 
mobile,  or  by  a  truck  or  wagon  on  our  public  streets.  Tin- 
injury  is  not  always  fatal,  of  course,  but  very  often  it  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  arm  or  in  some  physical  dis 
figurement  the  child  must  bear  through  all  its  life.  The 
grief  of  the  parents  is  heartbreaking  and  is  shared  by 
friends  and  neighbors.  Every  one  loves  children  and 
every  one  suffers  when  a  child  meets  an  injur}-.  What  is 
the  answer?  How  may  we  prevent  street  accidents?  As 
citizens,  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  in  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  governing  traffic,  and,  as  parents,  we 
must  see  that  our  children  are  taught  habits  of  safety.  One 
careful  parent  will  do  much  to  encourage  an  entire  neigh- 
borhood to  observe  the  a,  b,  c's  of  Safety  First. 

What  shall  we  say  when  the  injured  person  is  a  man  or 
woman?  The  injury  may  be  equally  serious  and  is  always 
shocking  and  distressing  but  we  iiave  less  patience  than 
in  the  case  of  a  child.  To  prevent  these  accidents  we  must 
rely  on  the  enforcement  of  traffic  rules  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  not  only  do  we  obey  them  ourselves,  but  that  we 
encourage  others  to  acquire  the  Safety  habit.  Here  is  a 
standard  rule:  "Look  to  the  left  when  you  start  across 
a  street;  when  you  reach  the  center,  look  to  the  right;  when 
you  are  in  a  critical  position  use  your  common  sense 
and  do  not  lose  control  of  yourself."  If  the  danger  is  froin 
an  auto,  stand  still  and  do  not  confuse  the  driver  by 
dodging.  Never  pass  behind  a  street  ear,  auto  or  wag- 
on without  looking  to  see  whether  another  ear  or  auto  is 
aj)proaching  from  the  other  direction.  "Keep  your  head" 
is  a  mighty  good   rule. 

There  are  many  unnecessary  street  accidents.  Some 
of  them  are  caused  by  slipping  and  tripping;  being  struck 
by  projecting  ladders,  poles,  etc.  from  wagons  as  they 
turn  corners;  material  or  articles  dropping  from  above. 
You  can  easily  jjicture  ;i  dozen  which  you  know  have 
caused  an  injury  to  yoursilf  or  to  a  member  of  your  fam- 
ily or  frierui.  .Most  accidents  are  preventable,  if  we  will 
use  tile   brains  tli;it   were  given  to  us,  .iiul   think   .Safety. 


Owing  to  the  inadequate  response  to  the  invitation  to 
visit  the  mills  of  Foi-t  William  and  Pcnl  .\rthur  in 
July,  the  Teehni<'al  Section  nf  I  lie  Ful})  ami  I'apei- 
Associaton  has  deeideil  tn  ili-o])  the  proposed  sumnuT 
excursion  to  those  points.  It  was  found  that  rueinliers 
eould  not  get  awa.v  foi-  tiie  length  of  time  involved. 
The  idea  of  a  summer  meeting  however  has  not  been 
aband<Mied,  a  pi'nposal  being  nndei-  eonsidei-ation  to 
liold   a    nieelin^;    in    .\|(nil  real,   willi    sisils   In    mills   in    llie 

distviet. 


ODORLESS  MANUFACTURE  OF  CHEMICAL 
WOOD   PULP 

Swedish  e(dliiIose  industries,  in  general,  under  the 
su|)ervision  of  E.  L.  Rinman,  have  completed  exjieri- 
ments  with  the  satisfactory  results  of  a  newdy  invented 
nu'thod  of  producing  cellulose,  which  is  proved  superior 
in  many  resjiects  to  the  old  vile-smelling  methods. 
Hinman  works  with  lyes  that  are  fr(>e  from  sul|diur. 
and  succeeds  in  producing  chemical  products  of  high 
value  from  the  organic  substances  which  have  been 
dissolved  by  the  waste  lye;  while  the  sulphate  method 
uses  suli)hur  bearing  lyes,  and  consumes  as  fuel  the 
organic  substances  contained  in  the  waste  lyes ;  though 
not  unlike  in  the  actual  pi-oduetion  of  cellulose,  the  two 
methods  differ  essentially  in  the  comjiosition  of  the 
boiling  solvent,  as  widl  as  the  further  treatment  of  the 
waste  lye. 

Dr.  Rinman  has  succeeded  in  making  the  manu- 
facture of  cellulose  entircl.y  odorless  by  using  sulphur- 
free  lye.  thereby  solving  a  most  vexing  problem  which 
innumerable  efforts  in  the  past  have  failed  to  solve. 
There  is.  at  the  same  time,  great  economic  advantage  in 
being  able  to  utilize  the  large  amount  of  or- 
ganic substances,  comprising  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
vohime  of  the  wood,  which  escapes  during  the  boiling 
of  the  cellulose  and  jiasses  into  waste  lye. 
From  Canadian  Chemistry  and  Metallurgv.  Februarv 
1923. 


Book  Reviews 

PRINTING  IN  ASIA 

We  have  J'eeeiveil  with  iiuieli  interest  tlie  first  issue 
i)f  the  Asian  Printers'  and  Stationers'  Annual,  Diary 
and  Directory  published  by  C'ama  Norton  &  Co.,  Bom- 
bay India,  and  edited  b.v  M.  N.  Cama  B.  Sc. 

According  to  the  editors'  foreword  this  jirohibition 
was  conceived  and  imblished  in  three  months. 

Varied  information  of  interest  to  printers  and  allied 
trades  is  given. 

Among  them  is  an  article  on  the  Pi'css  in  India  b>- 
H.  \.  \'ateliighand,v,  covering  its  development  to  date 
from  the  first  newspaper  published  in  1780  to  the  pres- 
ent total  of  883  with  over  2000  periodicals  as  showni  in 
tablo  page  11  the  varied  governmental  resti-ietions  and 
regulations. 

There  is  a  tabl"  of  Printing  Presses  luiw  at  work, 
showing  3,146  in  1918-19.  An  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  office  of  paper,  contains  .some  interesting 
notes  and  the  same  may  said  of  the  article  on  "How- 
Foreign  Paper  Manufacture  developed  in  Japan."  The 
designation  of  "foreign"  being  jiresumably  applied  to 
niaeliiiu>  made.  Jajian  |)iTiduced  in  1921  2.38.594  tons 
of  paper.  The  two  largest  mills  in  paper  are  the  Fiji 
Paper  Mill  Co.  with  a  capacity  of  10.800  tons  aniuially 
and  the  lonia-komai  mill  of  the  Oji  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  with 
a  eapacit.v  24,000  tons  annually.  The  remainder  of  the 
works  consists  of  Diary  aind  Directory  of  printing  and 
allied  ti-ades  with  table  of  u.s"fnl  information  to  ]irint- 
ei-s  and  stationers. 

We  wish  the  publishei's  every  success  in  the  iirosecn- 
tiou  of  this  -work. 


.'\  large  part  of  the  work  of  |)hilantliropy  and  of  tin' 
eliiirches,  as  well  as  (if  the  stale,  is  an  alleiiijii  tn  iiriihi 
1  he  w(ii-k  of  lilt'  saloon. 


.M;n 
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K.  S.  Miiflai'hlaii.  mills  suitcriiiteiulcnt  ol'  the  Lin- 
coln Mills.  Limited,  at  .Merritton.  Ont..  lias  been  ap- 
lioiiitcil  viee-iircsidciit  nl'  the  eonipaiiy.  !\Ir.  ^lac- 
lachlan  is  widely  Unown  in  the  Ontarin  paper  !i-ade 
and   his  promotion   is  a    pupular  mie. 

At  least  one  OTitario  eovei-  paper  niamirael  urer  has 
adopted  the  new  size  of  eovel'  paper  which  has  he- 
com(!  standardized  aeross  the  line.  One;  ol'  the  mills 
has  now  starte(l  to  shi))  their  product  in  23  x  83  sheets, 
which,  conforms  to  the  American  size  and  which  has 
heen  adoi)ted  from  the  standpoints  of  economy  and 
convenience.  The  old  size  which  has  existed  for  years 
was  22l/o  X  2Si/o  inches.  Demi  cover.  20  x  2fi  remains 
unchan<red. 

W.  H.  Craft,  reiiresenting'  Wi<rgins.  Teape  i.^  ("o., 
and  Alex.  Pirie.  Limited,  two  widely  known  jiajier 
houses  in  London,  Eng..  called  on  the  Toronto  pajiei- 
trade  last  week. 

0.  H.  ^NFooi-e.  general  manager  of  the  ilinde  i&  Dauch 
Paper  Co..  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  has  returned 
after  a  business  trip  to  variou.s  cities  in  the  States. 

That  the  long  price  list  put  in  use  some  time  ago  b\' 
tlie  paper  jobbers  at  the  instigation  of  the  printers  is 
not  altogether  ])opnlar  is  indicated  by  a  letter  received 
by  a  Toronto  wholesale  paper  merchant  last  week  from 
an  Ontario  printing  and  publishing  house,  "ilay  we 
be  permitted  to  say.  '"the  letter  says,  "that  the  long 
]irice  list  yon  have  been  issuing  for  some  time  is  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance,  and  the  invoices  you  send  out  with 
deductions  and  plus  and  whole  rows  of  useless  figures 
are  an  annoyance,  pure  and  simple.  We  were  never 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  and  having  tried  it 
feel  satisfied  that  the  ma.iority  of  the  printers  out- 
side of  the  cities  would  much  ]ii-efcr  to  revert  to  the 
former  system  of  net  jiriees.  So  keenly  do  wo  feel 
on  this  matter  that  we  are  prepared  right  now  to 
transfer  the  bulk  of  our  trade  to  any  |iapci-  house 
that   will  issue  a   net    price  list." 

Harber-Ellis,  Limited,  head  office  Toronto,  have 
opened  up  a  warciiouse  in  .Montreal  at  2:)()  ilcGill 
Street  where  they  will  carry  in  stock  the  Barber-Ellis 
line  of  envelopes.  ]iapeteries,  writing  tablets,  etc.  The 
new  warehouse  will  be  in  charge  of  ilr.  Keid.  who  has 
served  that  territory   for  a   number  of  years. 

X.  E.  Wainwright,  who  is  handling  the  outjiut  of 
the  Port  Arthur  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paiier  j\Iills, 
Limited,  has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Winnijjeg.  Tt  is  luiderstood  that  ^Ir.  Wainwright  will 
take  up  his  [lermanent  residence  in  Oakville,  near 
Toronto. 

ilaj.  K.  B.  Herron.  of  R.  B.  Ilerron  &  Co..  Tionage, 
(.)nt.,  who  took  out  several  thousand  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  embarking  in  business  for  himself  in  the  wholesale 
lumber  line  in  Toronto  and  will  handle  all  kinds  of 
forests  products,  including  piling  and  pulpwood. 

Charles  Y.  Syrett.  head  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and 
TwiiU'  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
the     Ontario     Motor     League     to     several     dangerous 


bridges  and  sti'cct  intersections  in  and  around  Toronto 
with  a  view  to  having  them  projierly  looked  after  in 
the  interests  of  motorists  and  the  genei'al  public. 

Howell  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  who  represent  -Icbl) 
Brothers  of  Glasgow,  Limited,  dealers  in  rag  and 
pa])er  stocks,  report  the  market  in  these  lines  a.s  jiick- 
ing  up  eonsideral)ly  of  late  and  that  prices  are  show- 
ing a  firmer  tendency  after  a  period  of  weakness, 
(ieorge  A.  Howell,  president  of  the  company,  was  re- 
cently elected  honorarv  ])resident  of  the  \'(ni)ig  .Men's 
Club"of  the  Toronto   LJoard   of  Trade. 

Cameron  i<;  H'rascr.  whose  wholesale  ])aper  jobbing 
warehouse  has  been  at  112  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  have 
moved  to  new  pi-emises  at  47  Simco(^  Street,  that  city, 
where  the  firm  have  ten  thousand  scjuai-e  feet  of 
s])ace.  W.  ^I.  Cameron,  of  this  firm  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  many  friends  in  the  paper  trade  last 
week  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Morgan, 
of  Prince  Rupert.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Old 
St.  Andrews  Church,  Toronto.  P.  G.  Russell,  formerly 
of  Kilgour  Brothers,  has  joined  the  city  sales  staff  of 
Cameron   &  Fraser. 

The  following  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Iroquois  Falls, 
Ont.,  have  been  annoimced :  H.  G.  Buncke  becomes 
chief  engineer,  who  takes  the  place  of  -J.  T.  Jaeger, 
who  goes  to  Thoi-old,  Out.;  Roy  Shaver,  plant  en- 
gineer; W.  B.  Crombie,  chief  construction  engineer, 
retaining  his  position  as  resident  engineer  on  the  Abi- 
tibi Railway.  W.  H.  Potter  is  transferred  to  the  Abi- 
tibi Transportation  and  Navigation  Co.,  as  superin- 
tendent, and  retains  control  of  all  railway  operations 
in  the  Abitibi  yards. 

Firemen  fought  a  .stubborn  blaze  la.st  week  in  the 
wallpaper  warehouse  of  Stauntons,  Limited,  54-5G 
McMurrich  street,  Toronto.  The  damage  done  to  the 
building  was  placed  at  $1,500.  Edmund  G-.  Staunton, 
president  of  the  company  stated  that  there  was  a 
large  stock  of  wallpapers  in  the  structure  most  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  or  water.  The  loss  was 
covered  by  insurance. 

Keid  Brothers,  Limited,  London,  Out.,  whose  paper 
box  plant  was  burned  a  few  months  ago,  have  called 
for  tenders  for  a  new  factory.  The  building  they 
have  planned  is  one  floor  and  basement,  150  x  70  feet 
and  will  be  built  on  a  lot  150  feet  square  so  that  they 
will  have  plent.v  of  light  on  both  sides.  The  site  is  on 
a   railway  siding  in  the  city's  industrial  area. 

Two  of  the  officials  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones  and  George  R.  Gray, 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  celebrated  their  birthdays 
during  the  month  of  May,  Col.  Jones  was  born'  at 
Jlontreal  on  May  1,  1876,  and  Mr.  Gray  was  born  at 
Coldwater,  Ont.,  on  Jlay  4th,  1865. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  are  ship- 
ping large  quantities  of  pulpwood  from  their  Espanola 
mill  to  their  plant  at  Sturgeon  Falls  to  help  fill  their 
orders.  The  Espanola  mill  is  unable  to  grind  wood 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  power  consequent  upon  low 
water. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

]\[ore  pulpwddd  \\;is  lost  in  tlu'  swolli'ii  \v;iti'rs  (if 
New  Brunswick  duriiii;-  the  1!I2:!  rrcslict  scasdii  that 
for  any  freshet  season  in  Xcw  Mi-unswiek  in  the  past. 
In  most  of  tile  streams  ami  i-i\i'i-s,  lai-iiv  ipiaiit  it  ies  of 
puliiwood  whieli  has  heeii  piled  cm  the  hanks  pres\iin- 
ably  far  from  possil)ility  of  being  sent  adrift,  were 
torn  loose,  the  wood  l)ein<>-  home  rapidly  to  tlie  sea. 

On  tlie  Ronny  River,  many  hundred  cords  all  i)iled 
some  distance  from  the  shore  were  the  in-ey  of  the 
onrushinp:  torrent  and  were  sent  into  the  Bay  of 
Fiindy.  Along-  the  St.  John  Kiver,  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  damage  wrought  by  the  freshet  on  the 
pnlpwood  jiiled  along  the  banks  and  awaiting  ship- 
ment by  water  to  St.  John  and  thence  in  many  cases 
to  the  I'nited  States  or  different  sections  of  easteim 
Canada.  Accompanying  the  freshet  was  a  very  heavy 
wind  storm  which  topi)le(l  the  huge  piles. 

Along  the  St.  Croix  River  the  damage  to  pulpwood 
was  also  great.  This  river  was  affected  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  the  St.  John  River,  two  dams 
liaving  been  wrecked.  Along  the  Xepisiguit  River, 
Kennebeccasis  River.  Miramichi  River.  Restigouclie 
Rriver,  Nere])is  River,  Oromocto  River.  Tobique  River, 
and  in  the  smaller  rivers,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cords  of  pulpwood  were  lost. 

Among  the  heavy  losers  are  the  Nashwaak  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  Limited,  of  St.  John,  St.  George 
Pulp  Company  of  St.  George,  Fraser  Comjianies,  Lim- 
ited of  Plaster  Rock.  Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  of 
Bathnrst,  and  a  number  of  pulpwood  operators.  The 
height  of  the  flood  was  so  unexpected,  exceeding  a 
record  breaking  flood  of  1887,  that  the  pulpwood  was 
adrift  and  in  the  sea  before  efforts  could  be  made,  in 
some  instances,  to  retrieve  the  wood.  There  were 
cases  where  piles  of  puljiwood  situated  over  a  half 
mile  from  the  shore  on  high  land  were  sent  adrift,  and 
wood  that  was  piled  a  mile  from  the  shore  on  low  land 
fell  easy  prey  to  the  freshet.  In  some  of  the  narrow 
rivers  the  water  was  choked  for  hundreds  of  yards 
with  iinl]iwood  intermingled  with  logs. 


SPANISH  RIVER  THIRD   BIGGEST 

It  was  learned  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto  of  the 
Spanish  I'ulp  and  Paper  .Mills,  Limited,  that  produc- 
tion of  ncwsin-int  is  now  jiroceeding  at  the  highest 
point  in  the  company's  history,  being  in  excess  of  TOO 
tons  of  newsjirint  a  day.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
Spanish  River  Company  is  the  largest  in-oducer  of 
newsprint  aiiKum-  the  Canadian  mills,  and  is  third  on 
the  continent.  The  edinpany  i-e|i(irts  that  the  de- 
mand is  \vell  maintained  and  that  the  entin^  (nitjint 
is  finding  a  n'ady  niai'kct.  The  comi)any.  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  this  month  introduced  a  new  wage  scale 
in  all  dejiartnii'nts.  whieh  pro\i<leil  an  all-round  in- 
crease of  five  ci'uts  an  hour.  Thus  far  no  official 
report  has  been  received  of  the  progress  made  in  float- 
ing puljiwood  from  the  \v(i()(ls  to  the  compajiy's  mills. 
but  the  si)ring  break-np  appears  to  lia\e  eonic  -with- 
out any  flooding,  a  condition  generally  favorable  to 
the  operators.  Pul])  sujjplies  are  expected  to  come 
down  without   anv  serious  difficulties. 


The  Canadian  pulp  and  pajier  companies  have  re- 
sponded in  a  free  way  to  contribute  to  the  exhibit  of 
pulp  and  paper  products  in  connection  with  the  Cana- 
dian exhibition  train  which  will  tour  Ki-ancc.  A  rcr 
]irescntat  ive  collect  ioti  of  pidp  and  paper  pi'0(|i(cts  is 
assured. 


LABOR  ORGANIZATION  IN  CANADA,  1922 

Thi'   figures  p\d)lished  in  the  Twelfth  Animal  Report 
on  Labor  Organization  in  Canada,  covering  the  calender 
year   192'J,   which  has  just  been   issued  by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  show  that  during  the  three-year  period 
fi-om   1!)20  to   1922  there   has  been   a  decline   in  trade 
union  membership  in  Caimda  of  101.42(),  the  loss  in  the 
last  calender  year  being  I'tCi  in  branches  aiul  36.fi99  in 
members.    The  total  membership  of  all   classes  of  trade 
unions  in  the   I)omini(m  at  the  close  of   1922   stood  at 
27(1.1121.  comprised  in  2,;")! 2  local  branches  .  There  are 
in  all   92  internatioiml  organizations  ojierating  in  Can- 
ada, and  between  them  they  have  2,108  local  branches 
in    the   Dominion,   with   a  combined   reported   member- 
ship of  200,150.     These  figures  indicate  six  fewer  inter- 
national organizations  ojicrating  in  the  Dominion,  with 
losses  of  Wrt  in  branches  and  16,746  in  members.     There 
are   eighteen   of  what   are   termed   "non-international" 
organizations,  an  increase  of  three  over  the  year  1921, 
with  totals  of  272  local  branches  and  22,973  members, 
a  gain  in  branches  of  eight,  but  a  decrease  in  member- 
ship   of    1,.507.     The   number   of   independent   units   of 
trade  union  organizations  ha.s  decreased  by  two,  there 
710W  being  25  such  bodies,  the  reported  total  membership 
being    9,063,    a   loss    of    6,581.     The    unions    commonly 
known  a.s  "National  and   Catholic"  number  106,  with 
a  re))oi-ted  membership  of  38,335,  a  decrease  in  unions 
of  14  and  in  members  of  6,635.     Of  the  34  local  units 
of  the  One  Big  Union  which  were  in  existence  in  1921 
only  one  reported,  and  as  the  general  officers  of  the 
body  refused  to  furnish  any  information  as  to  its  stand- 
ing, all  of  the  non-reporting  branches  have  been  drop- 
ped fnun  the  re])ort  the  figures  recorded  above  indicate 
that,   although  the  international  organizations  had  the 
heaviest  decrease  during  the  year  1922,  this  group  re- 
]iresents  approximately  74  per  cent  of  the  total  trade 
unionistse    in   the   Dominion.      The   membership    of   all 
classes  of  organized  labor  in  Canada,  as  reported  to  the 
Depaitment    for    the    past    twelve    yeai-s,    has    been    as 
follows  : 


1911   . 

.  .  133,132 

i:)15 

1912  . 

.  .  160,120 

1916 

1913  .. 

.  175,799 

1917 

1914  .. 

.  166,163 

191S 

191!i  ...  378,047 

1920  . . .  373,842 

1921  ..  .  313,320 

1922  ..  .  276,621 


.  143.343 
.  160,407 
.  204.630 

.  248,887 

Trade  Union  Membership  by  Provinces.  —  The  2,512 
local  bianeli  uidons  of  all  classes  in  the  Dominion  are 
divided  by  provinces  as  follows:  Ontai'io,  1,045;  Quebec, 
456;  British  Columbia,  235;  Alberta,  209;  Sa.skatche- 
wan.  163;  Manitoba.  134;  Xova  Scotia.  147;  New  Bruns- 
wick. 114;  and  I'rinee  Edward  Island.  9. 

Other  Important  Features  of  the  Report.  —  Besides 
the  statistics  furnished,  the  report  gives  particular's 
concerning  certain  revolutionary  labor  organizations  of 
recent  formation  and  the  doctrines  whcih  their  promo- 
tei-s  arc  endeavoring  to  propagate  in  Canada  a.s  well  as 
in  other  countries.  The  volunu'  also  ccmtains  much 
general  infornuition  as  to  the  activities  of  organized 
labor  in  Canada,  as  well  as  references  to  important 
labor  events  both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  a  dii'ectory 
of  trade  unions  the  rei)ort  is  very  complete,  containing 
l)articulars  of  every  known  local  trade  union  in  Canada, 
and  also  lists  of  central  organizations  and  delegate  bo- 
dies, together  with  the  names  and  addrcs.ses  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  for  the  ,\ear  1923.  A  chapter  in  the 
re|)ort  is  devoted  to  an  im]iortant  (dass  of  organized 
wag(>-earncrs  who  arc  not  connected  with  the  organized 
lalxn-  nuivemcnt.  included  in  which  are  a.s.sociations  of 
school  tea<dicrs,  eonuifereial  travellers  and  government 
employees.  In  all  there  arc  6.3  such  bodies  having  a 
combined  reported  membership  of  81,373. 
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UMTED  ^TATESiiOTES' 


New  York  State  won  a  $2:){),()00  verdict  when  the 
riiited  States  Sui)rcnic  ("oiirl  hist  week  declined  to  re- 
view tlie  decision  of  tlie  New  A^ork  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Tajjirarts  Paper  Conipany  ease.  This  litigation 
has  been  before  the  eoiir's  for  several  years.  The  ques- 
tion involved  wa.s  tlie  right  of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Cora- 
panv  to  interest  or.  a  claim  growing  out  of  the  appro- 
priation bv  tlie  State  of  11,897  acres  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Webb,"  Herkimer  County.  The  statute  authorizing 
the  appropriation  in  1909  gave  the  company  tlie  option 
to  reserve  the  spruce  timlicr  growing  upon  the  lanil 
taken  upon  consideration  tiiat  the  award  for  damages 
should  not  di-aw  interest  until  all  reserved  timber  had 
been  removed.  The  company  subsequently  set  up  the 
claim  that  the  provision  of  the  statute  denying  interest 
deprived  it  of  ,iust  compensation  for  its  land  and  accord- 
ingly transgressed  the  Fourteenth  Amendement  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

It  will  require  354,388,000  envelopes  to  inclose  the 
mail  of  the  Government  next  year,  and  as  an  indication 
of  what  these  figures  mean,  the  Post  Office  Department 
announces  that  a  contract  has  just  been  let  for  140,000,- 
000  official  envelopes  for  that  department  alone  at  a 
cost  of  $178,061. 

Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  near 
Vancouver,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  are  said  to  be  near- 
ing  completion  in  the  offices  of  the  Seaman  Paper  Com- 
pany at  Chicago.  The  new  pulp  mill,  which  we  have  a 
capacity  of  about  250  tons  a  day,  will  give  employment 
to  about  1,000  persons.  It  will  obtain  its  supplies  of 
pulpwood  from  the  pulp  lands  near  Vancouver  owned 
by  E.  J.  Young  of  Madison,  Wis. 

The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Reforestation  last 
week  began  an  investigation  of  forestry  conditions  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  Hearings  were  held  at  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  (Chicago,  Madison; 
Wis.,  and  Cloquet,  Minn.  The  committee  may  also  hold 
hearings  at  Dulutli  and  other  places  before  it  disbands 
for  the  summer.  When  it  reasonables  next  fall,  it  will 
conduct  investigations  in  the  Northwest  and  on  tin- 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Senate  Committee  left  Grand  Rapids  for  Chicago 
with  three  outstanding  conclusions  from  their  Michigan 
inquiry.  The  first  of  these  wa.s  that  private  owners  will 
do  little  forestation  work  because  of  the  lack  of  visible 
profits.  Second,  that  Michigan  holders  of  cutover  land 
ask  more  Federal  and  State  aid  in  the  matter  of  five 
protection.  Third,  that  persons  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  have  unanimously  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  Federal  government  should  come  into  the 
State  and  take  control  of  large  areas  of  land  for  refor- 
estation with  the  idea  that  if  the  government  can  prove- 
the  ■  feasibility  of  producing  timber  crops  it  will  blaze 
the  way  for  private  enterprise. 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission's  survey 
of  the  industrial  wage  situation  in  the  State  during  re- 
cent months  shows  that  advances  in  wage  scales  were 
the  most  numerous  in  the  metal  industries,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  building  supplies,  and  in  the  paper  mills. 

Among  tourists  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  French 
liner  Paris  last  Saturday  was  Hubert  Biermaus  of  the 
Belgo  Paper  Company. 


The  gypsy  moth,  which  is  destroying  forests  in  many 
jiarts  of  the  United  States,  will  be  fought  in  New  Hamp- 
shire by  a  balloon,  which  will  hover  ov(;r  the  affected 
areas  and  spray  them  with  chemicals.  The  balloon,  es- 
jiccially  consti'uctcd  for  this  jiurpose,  and  equipped  with 
two  powerful  motors,  will  be  operated  by  army  aviators, 
and  will  go  to  such  districts  as  are  most  afflicted  by  the 
gypsy  moth  plague.  Experts  state  that  the  balloon  can 
cover  a  far  greater  area  with  greater  efficiency'  than 
would  be  ])ossilile  by  any  sort  of  land  operations.  Tlie 
spraying  can  be  done  with  accuracy  from  tlie  air.  The 
balloon,  motor-driven,  lias  the  ability  to  maintain  a  sta- 
tionary position  over  a  given  point  for  any  desired 
length  of  time  and  therefore  is  ideal  for  the  work  it  is 
designed  to  do. 

Due  to  reports  of  successful  experimentation  in  the 
work  of  reforesting  Hawaiian  mountain  regions  from 
the  air.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  considering 
making  similar  experiments  in  the  United  States.  A 
report  received  by  the  War  Department  from  Mayor 
General  Charles  P.  Snmmerall,  commanding  the  Hawiian 
Department,  said  that  the  new  venture  revealed  jio  i 
bilities  of  great  national  value. 

The  Bangor,  Me.  Rotary  Club  has  elected  Franklin  E. 
Bragg  president.  Mr.  Bragg  is  head  of  Orono  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company.  He  has  long  been  a  prominent  Rota- 
rian  and  is  a  generally  popular  citizen  of  Bangor,  active 
in  all  affairs  pertaining  to  the  public  good.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the-  Bangor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Western  Waxed  Paper  Company,  which  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Central  Waxed  Paper  Company  of  Clii- 
eago,  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
factory  in  Oakland,  Cal.  The  new  plant  will  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  one  story  in  height,  and  will  have  floor 
area  of  30,000  sq.  feet.  It  will  cost  about  $60,000.  The 
company  manufa<'tures  printed  and  plain  waxed  paper 
products.  The  Warren  Manufacturing  Company  has 
issued  an  attractive  illustrated  booklet  to  commemorate 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  It  is  entitled  "Fifty  Years  of 
Paper  Making, ' '  and  to  the  nninitiated  it  probably  has 
all  the  charm  of  an  undiscovered  territory. 


PAPER  EXPORTS  TO  AUSTRALIA 

Washington,  May  11.  — Canada  tied  with  Sweden  for 
second  place  in  the  list  of  countries  selling  paper  to 
Australia  in  1921,  according  to  stati.stics  recently  issued 
by  the  Australian  Government,  and  reported"  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Syd- 
ney. The  Australian  paper  imports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  according  to  this  report,  were :  From 
Great  Britain,  $8,672,000;  Canada  and  Sweden,  approx- 
imately $5,400,000  each;  from  the  United  States,  $3,- 
760.000;  from  Norwav,  $3,260,000. 


No  peace  is  ever  in  store  for  any  of  us  but  tihat 
whicli  we  shall  win  by  victory  over  the  .sin  that  oppresses, 
as  well  as  over  that  which  corrupts. — Ru.skin. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

ilontreal,  May  15.  —  Sixiakiiig'  gciiierally,  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Almost  every  section  reports  a  good  volume  of  busi- 
ness with  prices  on  a  firm  basis.  Trade  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  Canada  is  appai'cntly  on  a  solid  basis. 
and  that  after  all  is  the  important  factor  in  relation 
to  the  pulp  and  i)aper  business.  From  the  local  point 
of  view,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  about,  if  we 
except   the   dull    state   of   the    pi-Jnting   industry. 

■Apparently  there  i.s  no  lack  of  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  industry.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper.  Those  connected  with  newsprint  being'  no 
doubt  based  on  a  belief  that  the  present  very  active 
demand  is  no  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  The  latest  pro- 
jects include  a  groundwood  mill  at  Sillery,  near  Que- 
bec, and  a  small  tissue  mill  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the 
North  Hivei-,  I'.Q.  Then  we  have  the  additional  capi- 
tal requirements  of  the  Canada  Paperboard  Com- 
pany. Limiteil.  Besides  these  other  important  devel- 
opments in  newsprint  and  pulp  are  under  considera- 
tion; one  of  them  involving  the  outlay  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  Appearances  therefore  point  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  industrj".  At  the  same  time  there  are 
those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
going  a  little  too  fast,  and  that  the  menace  of  over- 
expansion  is  likely  to  ])rove  hai-mfid  to  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

With  regard  to  newsiu-inl,  any  surplus  stocks  are 
immediately  disposed  of.  For  the  moment  there  is  a 
slight  shortage,  due  to  some  conditions  which  are  of 
a  more  or  less  unusual  character.  Two  or  three  mills 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  at  full  capacity  owing 
to  this  reason.  The  American  publishers  are  under- 
stood to  be  using  up  reserve  stocks  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; with  circulations  on  the  jump  and  advertising 
increasing,  the  i)ublishers  are  not  anxious  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  papers,  and  in  the  absence  of  getting  their 
full  demands  from  mills,  some  publishers  have  to  fall 
back  upon  reserve  stocks.  The  spot  price  is  now  a 
little  stronger. 

In  most  other  lines  there  haye  been  only  luiimpor- 
tant  changes.  Orders  are  coming  into  the  mills  at  a 
fair  rate,  and  quotations  keep  firm.  Most  plants  are 
running  at  war  capacity,  and  some  are  behind  hand 
in  their  deliveries. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  groiuulwood,  and  it  is 
hard  to  pick  up  any  surplus  tonnage.  The  price  re- 
mains steady  although  it  has  gone  back  from  the  high 
point  recently  attained.  Sulphite  is  a  fairly  good 
market,  while  bleached  continues  in  satisfactory  re- 
quest at  unchanged  prices.  It  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  shortage  in  the  Swedish  [u-oduc- 
tion  of  pulp,  and  although  the  price  has  dropped  a 
little  it  is  probable  that  the  tendency  will  now  be 
upwards. 

The  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  are  backward  in  their  drive  of  logs  owing  to 
the  late  period  of  the  break-up  of  tlie  ice  in  the  lakes. 


The  price  of  pulpwood  has  strengthened,  sales  having 
been  made  at  $22  per  eord  of  peeled  wood  delivered 
at  Watertown  points. 

Toronto  Market  News 

While    the   distributing   end    of    the    paper   trade    in 
Ontario  continues  somewhat  dull  as  far  as  volume  of 
turnover  goes,  the  feeling  is  one  of  optimism  in  res- 
pect  to  the  probability  of  an  early  return  to  normal 
selling.     One  of  the  factors  that  will  make  for  this  is 
the    ending    of   the    uncertainty   as    to    po.ssible    tariff 
changes  at  Ottawa  and  now  that  the  budget  has  been 
brought  down  business  interests  generally  know  where 
they  .stantl.      It   is  l)elieved   that  the  paper  trade  gen- 
erally   will    be    favoral)ly    affected    by   this   ending   of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the 
way   of  tariff   readjustments  and   that   from   now   on 
business  in  paper  lines  will  settle  into  a  steadv  stride. 
One    leading    Toronto    paper    wholesaler    inteVviewed 
last    week    said    that    while    there    was    a    disposition 
on  the   part  of  many  jobbers  to  cdniijlain   of  lack  of 
business,   he   ventured   to  say   that   most   of  the   paper 
wholesalers    were   doing   a    larger   business   than   they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  some  of  them  just  as  big  a  busi- 
ness as  liefore  tlie  wav.  It  mio-ht  l)e,  however,  that  the 
net    receipts    were    not    as   large    and    they    might    not 
reach  such  a   large  aggregate,   owing  to  "lower  prices, 
but  on  the  whole  he  believed  a  satisfactory  volume  of 
what  might  be  termed  small  business  was  being  done 
and  the  wholesale  paper  dealer,  when  he  came  to  view 
the  situation  clo.sely,  had  little  to  complain  about.  The 
trouble  was,  he  said,  that  paper  men  got  into  the  habit 
of   doing   big    business   in    a    big   wav   during   the   fat 
years  and  many  of  them  had  not  adjusted  themselves 
to   smaller   business    and   smaller    profits,    with   lower 
exjjenses,  which  now  prevailed.    A  number  of  Toronto 
houses  report  business  as  showing  some  signs  of  im- 
provement   and    predict    that    by    the    middle    of    the 
month  there  will  be  a  demand  for  lines  of  paper  that 
have  not  beenin  large  call  during  the  past  few  weeks 
This  applies  chiefly  to  such  lines  as  wrapping  paper' 
paper  bags,  and  light  weight  papers. 

PULP.  —  There  is  comparatively  little  activity  in 
pulp  circles  and  manufacturers  report  very  little  kick 
to  the  market.  Very  few  of  the  paper  mills  are  stock- 
ing. Groundwood  pulp  is  quoted  at  from  $35  00  to 
$40,00;  bleached  sulphite  at  $85.00  to  $95  00-  un- 
bleached at  $56.00  to  $65.00  and  news  grade  at  $56  00 
RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  Ontario  dealers  in 
rag  and  paper  stocks  report  a  distinct  improvement 
in  demand  for  both  lines  with  the  opening  of  May, 
although  there  is  some  complaint  concerning  the  in- 
roads of  American  buyers  close  to  the  border  who  are 
grabbing  up  considerable  stuff  on  the  Canadian  side 
and  keeping  their  own  prices  low.  This  is  taken  to  in- 
dicate that  prices  generally  will  strengthen  very 
shortly.  According  to  the  testimonv  of  the  Toronto 
rag  and  paper  stock  men  the  paper  mills  and  board 
mills  are  bu.sy,  judged  by  the  quantities  of  stock  they 
are  buying  and  the  amount  of  scrap  and  trimmings 
being  collected.     They  also   report  considerable  trim- 
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wrappiiiti  papers  and  lia^rs  rcpoi-t  a  distinctly  better 
tone  t(i  business  sinee  Ilie  openinji'  of  May  and  there 
is  eonsiderahly  more  huyinj;,  altiiouf^li  still  in  small 
quantities.  Tlie  wrapi)iiitr  l)aper  trade  has  been  ex- 
tremely dull  for  the  past  eoujile  of  months,  but  there 
aT-e  sijrns  that  it  is  about  to  come  biudc  ag:ain  and  both 
mills  and  jobbers  are  optiniistie  eoneernin'r  the  out 
look,   for  ^'oo<l  spi-inj;   business. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


.\e\v  York.  .May  I'J.  — (Spi'cial  Correspondence). — 
Kii-inness  in  prices  is  probably  thi>  outstandinrr  feature 
in  the  |)a)ier  market  at  present.  On  every  hand  are  in- 
dications of  a  strong  situation  in  prices  of  paper  of 
practically  all  kinds.  It  is  quite  ajjparent  that  demand 
in  some  cases  ha.s  slowed  down.  C'onsumei-s  seem  to  be 
resting'  on  their  oars,  so  to  speak,  with  regard  to  addi- 
tional purchases  at  the  moment,  presumably  havinof 
covered  their  requirements  for  a  while  and  not  being 
anxious  about  increa.sing  their  commitments,  yet  in  spite 
of  the  ((uieter  market  condition  prices  hold  exceedingly 
firm,  and,  if  anything,  the  tendency  of  quotations  on 
most  kinds  of  paper  is  in  an  upward  direction. 

The  fact  that  buyers  have  let  up  somewhat  in  their 
operations  does  not  by  any  means  mean  that  the  market 
is  dull.  Instead,  paper  is  moving  into  consuming  chan- 
nels in  a  steady  manner  and  in  large  amounts.  Paper 
mills  are  well  booked  with  orders  and  are  running  with 
few  exceptions  at  close  to  capacity  and  shipping  out 
their  product  about  as  quickly  as  it  leaves  the  machines 
and  is  made  ready  for  shipment.  Moreover,  reports  say 
that  a  majority  of  paper  manufacturers  liave  enough 
commitments  on  file  to  keep  them  busy  for  some  weeks 
to  come.  The  mere  fact  that  mills  are  so  well  supplied 
with  (inters  is  probably  the  reason  demand  has  slack- 
ened, since  consumers  doubtle.ss  have  anticipated  tlieir 
wants  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  diminish 
their  buying  for  a  time. 

The  market  for  newsprint  rules  very  firm.  Print 
paper  is  moving  in  record  tonnage  and  is  being  con- 
sumed about  as  rapidly  as  it  reaches  publishers.  Not- 
withstanding the  approach  of  the  summer,  when  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  usually  decreases  o^nng  to  a 
falling  off  in  display  advertising  in  the  daily  press, 
imblishei-s  are  still  printing  big  i.ssues.  Many  of  them 
are  still  announcing  in  nearly  every  i.ssue  that  so  and 
so  many  columns  of  advertising  were  crowded  out  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space,  thereby  intimating  that  publish- 
ers are  limiting  the  size  of  their  issues. 

The  trend  of  opinion  in  the  trade  is  that  an  advance 
in  newsprint  i)rices  will  surely  be  put  into  effect  fm-  tlie 
third  quarter  of  the  year.  Intimations  have  been  made 
by  manufacturers  that  such  will  be  the  ease  though  no 
definite  announcements  liave  yet  been  made.  Up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  believed  that  the  rise  would  amount 
to  $5  a  ton;  now  it  is  felt  by  many  that  the  advance 
may  be  larger  talk  having  been  heard  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  .$10  per  ton  increase  being  made 

Fine  papers  are  in  an  active  market  position. 
Demand  for  bonds  and  ledgers  is  seemingly  as  brisk  at 
present  as  at  any  time  thus  far  this  year,  and  mills  are 
reported  operating  at  close  to  full  production.  Prices 
of  fine  papers  are  strong.    Advances  in   raw  material, 
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hifrlipr  waprs  aiirl  other  -factors  all  iiiakr  for  a  firm  fun- 
(iaincntaJ  coiidition,  and  niannfnrhirprs  in  frequent 
cases  are  niarkinji:  np  i)riccs  on  certain  liars  of  i)a|H'r  to 
bring  them  in  better  proportion  with  the  prevailing 
cost  of  production.  Indications  are  that  fine  papers 
and  newsprint  are  enjoying  the  strongest  market  con- 
ditions of  any  other  dcsci'iptions  of  i)aper. 

Rook  papers  are  also  firm  in  price  and  are  moving 
in  steady  volume  of  no  mean  dimensions.  Publishers  are 
absorbing  all  the  supply  they  liave  on  contract  and  arc 
frequently  coming  into  the  market  to  augment  stocks. 
Consumption  appears  to  be  constantly  on  the  rise,  and 
mo.st  mills  are  well  enough  ■"hi'di'd"  with  orders  to 
keep  them  active  for  sometime. 

Bo.x  boards  are  in  i-a11ier  limited  demand.  Certainly 
manufacturers  could  readily  accomodate  more  business 
than  th!\v  are  getting,  this  being  partly  due  to  demand 
for  hoard  having  slackened  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
boards  must  move  in  close  to  record  amounts  to  give 
mills  sufficient  to  do  to  k('i>p  them  all  bu.sy.  In  other 
words,  it  is  no  secret  tlwit  hoard  mill  capacity  is  a 
little  greater  than  the  market  can  stand  unless  demand 
is  of  a  scoi)e  experienced  only  in  the  paper  box  indus- 
try's  acti\'c   seasons   of  the   year. 

Plain  chip  board  is  (|Uoted  at  $•"),■)  to  ,$lj()  a  ton,  with 
news  board  (fuoted  at  similar  i)ric'"s.  Market  conditions 
are  in  favor  of  buyers  securing  some  board  at  even 
lower  prices  than  these.  Mills  want  in-ders,  and  it  is 
under.stood  that  certain  of  them  are  reducing  i)riees 
off  and  on  while  seeking  tonnage  orders. 

Coarse  papers  also  are  relatively  quii't.  Demand  for 
wrapping  has  subsided  to  some  extent,  and  tis!5ue  is  not 
wanted  in  a.s  large  quantities  as  recently.  No  changes 
of  note   have   occurred    in    jirices,    ho\\'ever.     Manufact- 


nrer.s  are  maintaining  quotations,  and   seem  to  be  get- 
ting (lie  prices  named  (in  su<'h  sujiplies  as  buyers  desire. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —Current  demand  for  ground 
wood  is  spotty  in  character  and  rather  limited  in  com- 
pass. Consumers  are  coming  into  sight  as  buyers  only 
at  intervals  or  as  their  needs  develop,  and  it  is  notice- 
able also  that  the  great  bulk  of  buying  is  by  those  paper 
and  Ijoard  mills  who  have  no  facilities  for  grinding 
their  own  pidp.  In  other  words,  mills  \\\)  through  New 
York  State  are  mostly  enabled  to  produce  all  the  ground 
wood  that  they  themselves  require,  since  water  condi- 
tions have  improved  perceptibly,  and  not  only  are  they 
out  of  the  market  as  buyers  but  some  of  them  ape  sell- 
ers of  ])Ulp. 

Prices  of  ground  wood  hold  fairly  steady.  Between 
$47  and  .$Ii()  a  ton  delivered  consuming  plants  is  the 
range  of  prevailing  prices,  with  f.  o.  b.  grinding  mill 
quotations  running  from  $33  a  ton  all  the  way  up  to 
$40,  depending  on  the  freight  from  i)roducing  to  con- 
suming centres. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  — AVliat  seems  U>  constitute  a 
"buyers'  strike"  is  said  to  exist  in  the  chemical  wood 
pulp  trade.  Demand  from  paper  manufacturers  is  at 
best  light ;  most  consumers  are  coming  into  view  as  buy- 
ers only  in  a  spasmodic  way  and  even  then  are  limiting 
their  orders  to  rather  small  tonnage  of  pulp.  The  rea- 
son for  th"  slow  demand  appears  to  be  that  paper  and 
board  mills  have  substantial  supplies  of  sulphite  and 
kraft  on  order,  both  for  first  open  water  shi))ment  from 
Sweden  and  for  delivery  from  domestic  and  Canadian 
producers,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  off  in  addi- 
tional jturchasing  until  some  of  the  suj^ply  of  pulp  they 
have  contracted  for  is  at  hand  and  until  needs  are  more 
l)ressing. 
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111    si)itc    nl'   tlic   (lllicdirss,    tlir    prirr    tone   "f    I'hoilllriil 

pulp  is  t'ii-m.  No  <iiH'  is  exert iii-r  pi-essure  on  buyers ; 
fortunately  for  sellers  they  are  in  almost  as  stron?  a 
teelmical  jiosition  as  are  buyers  as  few  of  tlieni  have 
large  amounts  of  pulj)  to  (lisjjose  of.  Offi'rinjrs  from 
Seaiutinavia  ar.p  far  from  uj)  to  usual  toiina>^e,  and 
iiulications  are  it  will  be  sometime  before  normal  snp- 
plies  of  suljihite  and  Uraft  will  be  available  in  Sweden 
for  oi)en  market  tradin;:'.  Prime  uiibleaelu'd  sulphite 
of  forei<rn  oriirin  has  sold  in  New  York  at  3.40  and  3.50 
eents  a  pouini  ex  dock,  and  Swedish  kraft  has  brouirbt 
up  to  3.4.")  eents.  These  pulps  are  held  with  especial 
firmne.ss  owin<r  to  low  spot  stocks  and  the  situation  at 
|)rimary  sources.  I'nbleaehed  sulphite  of  news  grade  is 
bringing  around  3.25  eents.  while  bleached  sulphite  of 
foreign  make  is  quoted  at  4.50  to  4.75  eents  a  i)ound  and 
No.  1  domestic  at  5  cents. 

RAGS.  — The  mark^^t  for  ])apermaking  rags  lacks 
important  activity.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  rags,  on  the  contrary  mills  are  buying 
in  a  fairly  large  way,  but  business  is  minus  that  snap 
that  is  a  feature  in  busier  periods.  Dealers  in  New 
York  are  maintaining  quotations  on  nearly  all  kiuds  of 
rags.  Roofing  stock  has  eased  off  slightly  further  this 
week  but  little  or  no  change  is  noted  in  other  grades,  and 
present  pros])ects  are  that  it  is  ([uite  likely  rag  values 
will  be  pretty  well  sustained  throughout  the  summ(>r. 

Roofing  stock  has  sold  at  1.35  eents  a  pound  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  for  No.  1  packing,  and  1.20  to  1.25  cents  New- 
York  for  No.  2  stock.  Certain  felt -paper  mills  have 
bought  in  a  moderate  way  at  these  prices  while  others 
have  evinced  virtually  no  interest.  New  cuttings  have 
quieted  eonsiderably  but  no  alteration  in  (juotations  is 
recorded.  Old  whites  are  steady,  as  are  thirds  and 
blues,  dealers  locally  a.sking  an  average  of  2.65  cents  for 
repacked  blues  and  2.25  eents  for  miscellaneous  packing. 

PAPER  STOCK.  —Prices  of  waste  paper  appear  to 
have  steadied.  No  declines  of  importance  have  occurred 
this  week,  and  in  several  cases  tho.se  grades  which  up  to 
a  few  days  ago  had  shown  a  consistent  downward  move- 
ment have  im]irov(>d  their  prices  positiim  to  some  extent. 
Demand  from  mills  has  been  fair;  at  lea.st  better  than 
during  the  period  of  jjrice  reaction  up  to  a  few-  days  ago. 
Folded  newspapers  have  sold  at  1.15  cents  a  pound 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  90  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  prices  on  both  these  grades  represent- 
ing advances  of  $2  to  .$3  a  ton  from  the  bottom  levels 
recentl.v  prevailing.  Shavings  also  display  a  stiffening 
price  tone.  Demand  for  soft  white  shavings  has  been 
fairly  active  and  deal-ers  report  sales  of  No.  1  packing 
at  3.50  cents  per  pound  New  York,  while  hard  white 
shavings  of  No.  1  ((uality  are  quoted  at  an  average  of 
4.25  cents  at  sliipping  jioints.  Flat  stock  is  dull  and 
weak.  Offerings  by  dealers  of  heavy  No.  1  books  and 
magazines  at  2.05  and  2.10  cents  a  pound  are  seldom 
taken  up  by  consumers,  wlio  seem  to  be  neglecting  book 
stock  while  presumably  using  wood  pull).  Old  kraft 
paper  is  firm  at  2.10  cents  a  pound  New  York. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —Old  manila  rope 
continues  firm  in  price  and  is  moving  to  paper  mills  in 
a  steady  manner.  Dealers  report  sales  of  clomesti- 
manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition  at  7  cents  per  pound 
and  sliglitly  higher  at  shipping  points,  and  foreign  rope 
is  worth  very  nearly  as  much.  Old  strings  are  freely 
wanted  and  are  rising  in  value.  Mixed  strings  are 
quoted  at  around  $1  a  hundred  pounds  New  York,  and 
sisal  strings  at  150  cents.  Old  bagging  is  dull.  Occa- 
sional sales  to  roofing  mills  at  about  1.05  eents  a  pound 
New  York  are  reported,  while  No.  1  scraji  bagging  is 
quoted   to  tissue  ]iaper  mills  at    1.25  cents   per  pound. 


An  entirely  new  departure  in  the  manufacture  of 
blotting  paper  is  forecasted  by  the  Forest  Products 
Jjaboratories  of  Canada,  as  a  result  of  an  investigation 
recently  carried  out  in  their  ex|)erimental  pajjcr  mill. 
The  best  grades  of  blotting  pai)er  iiave  hitherto  been 
made  from  rag  pulp,  but  the  Laboratories  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  paper  with  excellent  absorptive 
l)roperties  entirely  from  wood-pulp 

CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS 

The  ITarlaud  Engineering  Co.  (Canada^  Ltd.  are  now 
provided  with  more  adequate  t<'lephoiie  service  as  well 
as  more  commodious  quarters  at  291  ^[onnlain  St.  (be- 
tween St.  Catherine  and  Shcrbi-ooke)  ."\lontr(ial.  The 
new  nundjcrs  are  Uptown  S07(;  and  S077. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood 
and  Timber  Limit. 

timber  on  a  certain  area  situated  in  the  waterslied  of  the  Trout 
and  Cluipleau  Iliver.s  in  the  districts  of  Sudbury  and  AlKoma 
comprising  an  area  of   1.049   square  miles. 

Tenderers  shall  state  the  amount  per  cord  on  pulpwood  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  dues  of 
SO  cents  per  cord  for  spruce  and  40  cents  per  cord  for  other 
pulpwood,  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  m  Council,  for  the  right  to 
operate  a    Kraft    pulp   mill   and    a    paper    mill. 

Tenderers  shall  also  be  re<iuired  to  say  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay,  per  thousand  feet  Board  measure,  for  the  following 
classes  of  timber,  over  and  above  the  upset  prices  in  addition 
to   Crown    dues: 

Upset  price  —  Red  and  White  Pine  —  $6.00  prM   ft.  B.  M. 
Spruce    (too    large    for    pulpwood)  —  J5.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

Jackpine    (banksian)  —  $2.50  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

The  Crown  dues  on  Pine  including  Jackpine  being  $2.50  and  on 
Spruce  $2.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M..  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  successful  tenderer  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
or  mills  within  the  limit  or  at  some  point  in  Ontario  approved 
by  the  Minister,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into  Kraft  pulp, 
and  also  such  portion  thereof  into  Kraft  paper  when  required 
so   to  do. 

Parties  makinpr  tenders  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  their 
tender  a  marked  cheque,  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000). 
which  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the  succcssfui 
tenderer  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

The  said  $50,000  shall  remain  on  deposit  until  the  Kraft  pulp 
mill,  as  provided  by  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  is  erected 
and  in  operation.  Any  timber  cut  in  the  meantime  shall  be 
subject  to  payment  of  dues  and  bonus  as  accounts  for  same 
are  rendered.  After  the  said  pulp  mill  is  erected  and  in  operation 
the  deposit  of  $50,000  may  be  applied  on  account  of  bonus  dues 
as  they  accrue,  but  the  regulation  dues  as  mentioned  above  shall 
be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  for  cutting  of  wood 
and  timber  are  received  and  accounts  rendered. 

The  highest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  be 
invested,    etc.,    apply   to    the   undersigned. 

All  tenders  should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  marked 
plainly  on  outside  "Tender  for  Trout-Chapleau  Pulp  and  Timber 
Limit." 

BENIAS   BOWICAS, 
Toronto,  April  16th,  1923  Minister  of  Lands  and  Foreets 

N.  B.  —  No  unauthorized  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
paid   for. 
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Getting  On  in  the  World? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  tlie  sm-est  and  safest  investment  you  could 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earning  capacity  ^^ 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  every  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  joh, 
bat  in  addition  studies  the^job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually? 

DO  Y(JU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  yourself 
into  a  different  class'? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 

wiHi  you? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  \0U  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  written  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write? 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

rThe    authorized    school    of   the    Pul])    and    Paper    Industry    of   the    United    States  and  Canada.) 


COUPON 

Fill  this  out  and 
send  it  in  NOW 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

Please  send   without   obligation   to   me   a  copy   of  the  Syllabus   ancl 
Application  Blanlt  of  I'ulp  ami   Papor  Courses.  ' 

VAME     

rosiTiox 

COMPANY    

ADDRESS    
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EDITORIAL 


IN  DAYS  OF  OLD 

It  is  a  lontr,  long  time  since  X'ulta,  Karaday.  Gibbs. 
Maxwell.  Jleimholtz  and  many  others  were  trying  to 
rind  the  fundaiiu-ntal  laws  underlying  and  govern- 
ing the  nature  and  behavior  of  electricity.  Even  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  paper  machine  by  Robert, 
and  its  development  by  the  Pourdriniers,  the  eai-lier 
of  these  investigators  were  concentrating  their  master 
minds  in  earnest  endeavor  and  with  determined  effort 
to  discover  the  mysteries  of  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
now  harnessed  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

Michael  Pupin.  whose  researches  form  in  large  part 
the  basis  for  successful  long-distance  telephone  com- 
munication, to  mention  onlj-  one  field  of  his  work,  has 
written  for  " ^^cribner's  Magazine"  a  most  interesting 
account  of  his  search  in  England.  Germany  and  France 
for  fundamental  knowledge  in  the  science  of  Physics 
and  particularly  in  the  field  of  Electricity.  In  those 
ilays  the  wisest  scientists  in  the  world  knew  less  about 
electricity  than  does  the  14  year  old  bo.y  today  with 
his  own  radio  set.  But  the  tireless,  consecrated  work 
of  those  men  searching,  as  Pupin  believed  himself  to 
be,  for  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  God  in  Nature  has 
made  possible  the  wonderful  developments  that  we 
enjoy  today.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  happens,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  editorial  work 
on  the  set  of  textbooks  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp 
and  Paper,  which  is  being  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Industry,  and  just  now  his  attention  is 
focused  on  the  description  of  the  sectional  Electric 
Drive  for  Paper  Machines,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
delicate,  yet  positive,  automatic,  and  instantaneous 
regulation  of  the  paper  machine  drives,  the  thought 
persisted  that  the  paper  industry  would  not  be  enjoy- 
ing these  refined  developments  of  mechanical  perfec- 
tion without  the  untiring  efforts  and  the  often  obscure 
labors  of  such  men  as  those  we  have  mentioned.  It  is 
true  that  in  time  their  message  and  their  discoveries 
came  to  the  attention  of  some  of  their  fellow  scien- 
tists, but  even  then  the  significance  of  their  work  was 
but  partially  appreciated  ;  but  they  continued  to  ex- 
periment and  to  think.  In  those  days  there  were  but 
few  books,  and  but  few  .scientific  magazines  for  the 
dissemination  of  new  found  knowledge ;  the  di.scovery 
of  important  facts  by  one  worker  might  be  entirely 
unknown  to  a  fellow  worker  in  the  same  field  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  away.  At  that  time  there  were  not 
the  opportunities  for  the  scientific  conventions  and 
the  discussion  of  new  discoveries  such  as  we  have  now 


with  resulting  inspiration  and  guidance  to  many 
workers  in  the  same  field.  Xor  did  the  investigators 
have  the  facilities  for  laboratory  work  that  men  of  our 
day  enjoj-,  but  they  persisted  just  the  same,  and  the 
result  of  their  work  formed  the  basis  of  our  modern 
progress.  It  required  the  accumulation  of  the  know- 
ledge or  decades  of  research  before  advance  became 
particularly  rapid  but  we  are  now  going  ahead  so 
fast  by  virtue  of  the  development  of  the  mechanical 
sciences  that  a  speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  in  New  York  was  moved  to  express 
a  fear  that  our  personal  characters  were  not  growing 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace. 

It  is  a  cheering  and  encouraging  matter  however, 
to  feel  that  the  self  sacrificing  devotion  to  scientific 
research  and  investigation  was  not  confined  to  the 
intellectual  giants  of  past  generations,  but  that  we 
have  men  today  who  are  taking  up  the  burden  where 
others  laid  it  down,  and  are  selecting  appropriate  parts 
from  the  contributions  of  many  of  their  predecessors, 
are  putting  them  together  and  working  out  new  scien- 
tific structures  with  new  and  greater  degree  of  ser- 
vice to  their  fellow  men.  It  is  not  only  that  researchers 
of  our  daj^  are  giving  constant  and  conscientious  ser- 
vice, but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  their  individuality 
is  entirely  unknown  to  those  who  benefit  most  from 
their  work.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  pervades  the 
organizations  where  these  men  are  devoting  their 
labors,  and  the  result  is  the  wireless  telephone,  or  an 
improved  type  of  paper  machine  drive. 

Similar  research  work  is  being  done  in  other  fields 
and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  reaping  the  ben- 
efit indirectly.  It  is  time,  however,  that  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry,  for  itself,  were  undertaking  a  good 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  research  on  the  very  impor- 
tant and  pressing  problems  relating  to  this  industry. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

Plans  for  Canada's  participation  in  the  British  Em- 
pire Exhibition  to  be  held  in  "Wembley  Park,  near  Lon- 
don. England,  from  April  20  to  October  31  next  year, 
are  practically  completed,  says  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal. 

Canada  expects  to  have  an  exhibition  worthy  of  its  name. 
The  Canadian  Government  exhibit  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  who 
for  this  purpose  will  have  under  his  jurisdiction  the 
staff  of  the  Dominion  Government  Exhibition  Commis- 
sioner. 
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The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  therefore 
desires,  as  a  preliminary  announcement,  to  state  that 
within  the  grounds  of  Wembley  Park,  where  the  great 
exhibition  is  to  be  held,  will  be  constructed  the  Cana- 
dian Building.  The  Empire  Exhibition  Executive  will 
also  construct  a  special  building  to  be  used  as  a  res- 
taurant, in  which  products  of  the  Empire  only  will  be 
used,  provided  they  can  compete  successfully  in  qual- 
ity and  price  with  similar  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  exhibition  will  be  visited  by 
millions  of  people  and  a  unique  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded  for  manufacturers  and  producers  of  food- 
stuffs throughout  the  Empire  to  advertise  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  world. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to 
permit  of  any  detailed  announcement,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  known  among  Canadian  exporters  of 
foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
is  prepared  in  every  possible  way  to  assist  Canadian 
suppliers  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the  period  of  the 
exhibition.  For  this  purpose  it  is  suggested  that  firms 
interested,  and  who  are  not  now  represented  in  I^ondon 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shoidd  arrange  to 
appoint  agents  in  London,  to  whom  all  information  can 
be  provided  so  that  on  short  notice  during  the  period 
of  the  Exhibition  prices  and  supplies  can  be  made  avail- 
able. 

The  Department  of  Trade   and   Commerce   will  pro 
vide  a  special  officer  detailed  in  London  who  will  act  as 
liaison    officer    between    Canadian    suppliers    of    food- 
stuffs and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  restaurant. 

Canadian  firms,  therefore,  interested  in  supplying 
Canadian  goods  to  the  exhibition  authorities,  should 
communicate  with  The  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  agents  or  jobbers  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  full  information  regarding  the  foodst»iffs  they 
can  supply,  so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  well  in 
advance.  The  department  will  also  welcome  helpful 
suggestions. 

Other  features  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  dealt  with 
from  tinu-  1o  time  in  these  columns. 


HOW  THE  SALES  TAX  APPLIES  TO  PAPER 

The  new  Sales  Tax  as  announced  by  The  Minister  of 
Finance  in  his  recent  budget  is  pausing  a  lot  of  discussion 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Asso- 
riation  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  a  leading  Tor- 
onto paper  dealer  had  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sales  Tax  in  its  relation  to  the  merchant  handling  printing 
papers: 

"The  outstanding  object  of  the  new  six  per  cent  Sales 
tax  is  to  prevent  the  pyramiding  complained  of  in  the  for- 
mer Sales  Tax,  the  workings  of  whicli  we  liave  heard  dis- 
cussed. TIic  jobber  of  printing  jjapers,  without  complaint, 
submitted  to  being  discriminated  against  in  the  operation  of 
his  business  by  the  mills  being  able  to  sell  a  licensed  manu 
facturer  at  two  and  one  quarter  per  cent  less  tax  overhead 
than  its  jobber  was  able  to  do,  and  now  we  are  being  cheer- 


fully informed  from  all  sides  that  as  the  new  tax  is  to  be 
collected  at  the  source,  from  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber 
of  printing  j)aper  will,  of  course,  have  to  pay  this  tax  on 
his  purchases.  There  seems  to  be  doubt  in  other  quarters, 
but  this  is  the  readily  expressed  opinion  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment intention — but  why.^ 

"Printing  paper,  as  carried  in  stock  by  merchants  is  in 
every  sense  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act  an  unfinished  pro- 
duct, being  conveniently  colated  for  passing  along  to  the 
printers,  who,  in  respect  to  the  Act,  are  manufacturers 
when  doing  a  business  of  over  $10,000  a  year.  And  our 
merchandize  can  be  considered  .subject  to  the  collection  of 
six  per  cent  tax  only  when  sold  to  unlicensed  printers,  or 
to  a  private  plant  for  their  consumption  after  such  process- 
ing as  they  may  add ;  in  other  words  when  sold  to  other 
than  a  licensed  manufacturer. 

"The  Act  provides  that  tax  on  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  will  not  be  paid  until  the  completion 
of  the  manufacture,  to  ensure  that  only  the  tax  will  be  paid 
on  one  particular  class  of  goods. 

"Where  is  the  source  of  production  of,  say,  your  letter 
heads,  office  forms  or  your  catalogues?  The  manufacturer 
of  course,  who  is  the  printer,  makes  such  finished  pro- 
ducts from  the  raw  material,  which  we.  the  ]irinting  paper 
merchants,  distribute  to  them. 

"The  printing  paper  merchant  could  liot  exist  if  called 
on  to  pay  the  six  per  cent  tax  on  purchases,  as  the  big 
percentage  of  his  business  is  done  with  printers  who,  under 
this  Act  are  rated  as  manufacturers,  and  could,  beyond  a 
doubt,  buy  from  the  manufacturer  w-ithout  a  tax  when  such 
paper  is  to  be  further  processed.  \ 

"The  distribution  of  printing  paper  islsomewhat  different 
from  that  of  distributing  wrapping  paper  or  other  lines 
which  are  used  by  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  same 
state  of  processing  as  when  they  leave  tjhe  mill.  Nothing 
carried  in  a  warehouse  by  any  member  oflour  branch  of  the 
Association  should  be  subject  to  tax,  excent  when  sold  from 
warehouse  to  other  than  a  licensed  maniifacturer  printer, 
when  a  six  per  cent  tax  would  be  colleetedlfor  transmission 
to  the  Government.  If  printing  paper  parses  through  the 
jobber,  wjio,  virtually  is  the  mill  salesman,  it  should  have 
no  pyramiding  of  the  tax,  that  is,  printing  paper  should  go 
from  the  mill  to  a  licensed  wholesaler  free  from  tax;  from 
a  licensed  wholesaler  to  a  licensed  printer  free  from  tax, 
and  the  licensed  printer  should  collect  and  pay  the  Govern- 
ment six  per  cent  on  the  completed  work,  including  })aper 
as  sold  to  him.  But  should  the  jobber  sell  to  an  un- 
licensed printer,  or  other,  he  then  should  collect  and  be 
responsible  for  six  per  cent  on  such  sales. 

"If  a  mill  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  (who  would  buy 
as  a  separate  item  the  added  work  of  the  printing)  six  per 
cent  would  be  charged,  or  if  sold  to  a  licensed  printer,  no 
tax  would  be  collected  as  the  printer,  being  a  manufacturer, 
when  licensed,  would  be  responsible  for  the  tax,  after  add- 
ing his  process  to  make  the  paper  into  form  as  used  by  the 
consumer. 

"The  printing  paper  merchant  may  be  offered  a  rebate 
of  the  tax  when  goods  are  sold  to  those  holding  manirfac- 
turer's  license,  but  this  would  be  undesirable  as  it  would 
mean  the  paj'ing  of  the  six  per  cent  on  purchases  and 
waiting  indefinitely  for  the  rebates. 

"This  new  sales  tax  is  evidently  intended  to  be  fair  to 
all,  but  it  is  up  to  merchants  of  printing  paper  to  make 
their  case  clear  so  that  no  misunderstanding  will  come  up 
later." 


'{'he  work  of  tilie  world  is  done  mo.stly  by  ordinary 
ability,  while  geniuses  are  waiting  for  splendid  op 
portunities. 


May  24,  1923 
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Quality  and  Properties  of  the  Chief  Grades  of  Paper 
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(Triuisliiti'd    I'ldiii    /.(■  I'apirr  xxv,  385-38!),   Sept.   19'.'-2, 
by  A.  PapiiiiMii-Cdtituru.) 

Copper  Engraving 

Tliis  rcquircN  ;m  all  ra.i;  pnlp  (cotton),  which  must 
!)('  .snow-white.  No  color,  size,  nor  filler  is  added. 
Weif;ht  per  square  meter  300  to  500  grams.  The  sheets 
must  be  of  even  anil  uniform  thieUness.  The  forma- 
tion must  he  even  and  full.  The  stock  should  not  be 
beaten  too  short;  it  must  not  be  hydrated,  but  rather 
free.  Drying  should  not  be  carried  out  at  too  high  a 
temperature.  The  sheets  mu.st  be  cut  absolutely  square. 
The  grain  siunild  be  even  and  free  from  deformation. 
Yellowing  of  the  paper  during  drying  should  be 
avoided,  as  also  heating  of  the  stock  during  beating 
and  contamination  by  small  particles  of  iron.  In 
order  to  ensure  maximum  durability,  all  traces  of 
chlorine  and  of  free  acid  m\ist  be  removed. 
Unsized  Lithographic  Papers  for  De  Luxe  Editions 

Requires  an  all  rag  pulp  (cotton)  whicii  should  be 
snow-white.  The  paper  is  unsized  and  uncolored,  and 
should  have  no  very  marked  grain.  Weight  per  square 
meter  120-400  grams.  The  formation  should  l)e  even 
and  full.     Other  i-equirements  as  above. 

Sized  Lithographic  Papers  for  Fine  Printing 

All  rag,  linen  anil  cotton.  Well-sized  for  i)rinting; 
colored  with  fast  colors.  There  should  be  no  grain. 
Slight  machine  finish.  Very  full  formation.  Filler 
retained  in  the  paper  8  to  10  per  cent.  Very  even  and 
regular  thickness  of  the  sheets,  ^\■hich  should  be  cut 
absolutely  square.  Weight  per  square  meter  90-350 
grams.     Other  requirements  as  above. 

Paper  for  Mounting  Engravings 

A  mi.xture  of  pulps  is  usi-il,  which  must  be  very 
white.  It  is  never  sized.  The  filler  retained  in  the 
paper  should  be  between  14  and  16  per  cent.  Very 
little  color  is  added.  The  grain  must  be  quite  pro- 
nounced on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Weight  per  square 
meter  500  to  600  grams.  The  paper  should  have  a 
fair  amount  of  rattle  and  should  lie  quite  flat.  The 
stock  is  beaten  to  medium  length  and  should  be  kept 
free.  The  paper  should  not  be  wound  on  too  small  a 
core,  which  might  cause  it  to  break  longitudinally.  The 
paper  should  be  as  though  blown ;  i.e.,  very  com- 
pressible. 

Halftone  Engraving 

The  paper  is  prepared  from  rags  and  chemical  pulps, 
whicli  must  be  absolutely  white.  It  must  be  well  sized, 
have  a  good  and  full  formation,  and  be  fairly  opaque. 
A  small  amount  of  fast  color  can  be  used,  and  it  should 
retain  from  16  to  IS  per  cent  of  filler.  It  is  given  a 
slight  machine  finish,  and  is  super-calendered.  Weight 
per  square  meter  70  to  110  grams. 

Paper  for  Dictionaries,  Memo-Pads,  Diaries 

Composed  of  rags,  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  esparto. 
Well  sized.  Either  blueish  or  dull  white.  HIven  forma- 
tion;  very  opaque;  ordinary  calendering;  fair  strength; 
filler  12  to  20  per  cent,  weight  per  square  meter  40 
to  80  g. 

Featherweight  Printing  Paper 

Composed  of  chemical  i)ulps,  rags,  and  esparto;  half- 


sized  ;  dull  while  oi-  bhuush ;  fairlj'  good  formation; 
very  slight  machiiu'  finish;  little  or  no  fillers;  very 
bulky;  weight  per  square  meter  75  to  120  grams. 
Should  not  fuzz  on  the  printing  presses.  The  cheaper 
kinds  contain  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  groundwood  and  8 
to  12  per  cent,  of  filler. 

Featherweight  Writing  Paper 
Much  the  same  as  the  previous,  but  requires  more 
care  in  manufacture.     It  should  have  more  bulk,  the 
stock  should  be  beaten  (piite  free,  and  it  should  have 
little  or  no  finish. 

Ordinary  Printing  Paper 

Composed  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulps;  half- 
sized;  blueish  white  or  otherwise  suitably  tinted;  or- 
dinary formation;  medium  opacity;  16  to  22  per  cent, 
of  filler;  should  preferably  be  flexible  and  lie  flat; 
and  should  be  given  a  faii-ly  good  machine  finish. 
Paper  for  Chromo-Lithography 

Composed  of  chemical  pulp,  cotton,  and  esparto; 
white,  blueish,  or  tinted ;  should  be  very  supple,  ami 
at  the  same  time  have  a  certain  amount  of  inertia ; 
fair  degree  of  sizing;  very  even  formation;  18  to  22 
per  cent,  of  filler ;  free  from  fuzz ;  super-calendered  ; 
the  paper  should  be  fairly  opaque  and  very  clean ; 
weight  per  square  meter  120  to  400  grams.  The  stock 
shoidd  be  beaten  rather  short. 

One-  Ply  Bristol 

Composed  of  mixed  stocks,  including  bleached 
straw;  white  or  tinted;  hard  sized;  very  little  filler 
if  any ;  very  even  formation ;  stiff,  plenty  of  rattle,  and 
considerable  transparency ;  does  not  stand  folding ; 
beaten  short  and  wet;  machine  finished;  should  lie  ab- 
solutely flat. 

Bristol  Board 

Same  as  above,  but  obtained  by  pasting  together  two 
or  more  sheets ;  formation  quite  full ;  very  transparent ; 
heavily  calendered;  does  not  fold  or  break  as  readily 
as  one-ply  bristol. 

Maps 

Very  white  paper,  composed  of  various  stocks, 
slightly  bluei.sh;  little  or  no  filler;  well  sized;  forma- 
tion slightly  irregular;  beaten  to  medium  length  of 
fiber;  weight  per  square  meter  70  to  180  grams;  high 
folding  strength  in  both  machine  and  cross  directions; 
medium  calendering;  sheets  should  lie  quite  flat;  the 
paper  should  be  soft  but  stand  a  fair  amount  of  hand- 
ling. 

Paper  for  Phototype  Work 

Mixture  of  strong  rags  and  strong  chemical  wood 
pulp ;  very  white  or  .slightly  blueish ;  extra  hard  sized ; 
beaten  of  medium  length  and  hydrated;  very  even 
thickness;  even  formation;  paper  should  have  "a  good 
rattle  and  be  hard  and  strong;  it  is  either  calendered 
or  made  with  a  pronounced  grain;  it  should  be  rela- 
tively soft  to  take  impressions  properly;  mineral 
fillers  8  to  10  per  cent. ;  weight  per  square  meter  100 
to  300  grams;  the  grain  of  the  wire  should  appear  as 
little  as  possible. 

Drawing  Paper 

(Composed  of  hard  chemical  wood  pulp  and  strong 
rag  stock;   no  fillers;   extra   hard  .sized;   considerable 
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resistance  to  erasure;  lieaten  very  loiin'  inid  very  wet: 
surface  with  a  very  i)ronouneed  grain ;  very  seldom 
calendered;  sheets  sluuild  lie  quite  flat:  formation 
regular;  weight  per  s(niare  meter  IfiO  to  220  grams. 

Bond 

Composed  of  very  strong  rag  stock  or  chemical  wood 
pulp;  blueish  white;  extra  hard  sized;  slight  calender- 
ing, leaving  the  grain  still  apparent;  should  be  hard 
and  strong  (in  both  machine  and  cross  directions)  and 
have  a  good  resistance  to  both  folding  and  erasure ; 
formation  regular;  i)referably  opaque.  The  stock 
should  be  beaten  long  and  wet,  weight  per  square 
meter  80  to  200  grams;  breaking  length  3,000  to  5,000 
meters  (average) ;  filler  8  to  12  per  cent. 
Writing 

The  composition  will  v;iry  according  to  the  price, 
and  may  include  chemical  wood  pulp,  esparto,  aspen, 
and  even  groundwood;  bluei.sh  white;  filler  12  to  18 
per  cent;  very  full  and  even  formation;  should  be 
opaque,  stand  a  reasonable  amount  of  handling,  and 
have  a  slight  amount  of  rattle;  calendering  medium; 
considerable  bulk;  beaten  slightly  wet;  hard  sized; 
stock  sbould  be  quite  pure  and  free  from  lumps,  etc.; 
weight  per  square  meter  48  to  90  grams. 

Parchmentized  Paper 

Composition    variable,    but   should    always    be    pre- 
pared from  strong  pulps;  blueish  or  dull  white,  such 
colors   as   are   used   being   fast ;    slight   engine    sizing, 
followed  by  tub  sizing ;  very  opaque ;  beaten  very  long 
and  ver\-  wet;  free  from  lumps,  etc.;  machine  finished, 
or  lightly  calendered;  weight  per  square  meter  55  to 
75    grams;   average    breaking   length    4,000   to    6,000 
meters.    In  a  well  prepared  paper  tub  sizing  increases 
the  average  breaking  length  by  about  1,400  to   1,500 
meters.     Avoid  the  formation  of  wrinkles  during  dry- 
ing.   The  elongation  and  .shrinkage  during  drying  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.     Avoid  making  the  paper 
glassy,  and  do  not  refuse  the  broke. 
Imitation  Japan  Paper 
Composed  of  hard  rags,  hard  chemical  wood  pulp, 
and   esparto.     Dull   white ;   uneven  formation ;   beaten 
long  and  very  wet;  ordinary  sizing;  little  or  no  filler, 
iiot   over  5  to   6  per  cent ;    lightly  calendered ;     very 
flexible   and   strong;   breaking   length   4,000   to    6,000 
meters;  has  a  very  characteristic  appearance;  weight 
per  square  meter  100  to  200  grams;  is  sometimes  re- 
quired  with  deckle   edge;   tiigh   folding   resistance. 
Coating  Stock 
Composed  of  strong  but  flexible  stock;  well  sized; 
bluei.sh   or  dull   white ;   fairly   full  formation ;   beaten 
rather  long,  without  hydration ;   free   from  lumps   or 
hard  jjarticles  (sand,  grit,  etc.)  ;  little  or  no  finish;  12 
to  18  (ter  cent  of  filler;  very  bulky;  weigtit  per  square 
meter  60  to  120  grams;  the  sheets  should  have  inertia 
to  prevent  curling  after  coating. 
Book  Covers 
Composed  of  clieiiiieal  wood  l>ulp  and  rags,  or  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  and  groundwood  ;  as  white  as  possible, 
with  slight  blueish  tinge;  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  filler; 
high  opacity;  .strength  of  no  account;  beaten  short  and 
free ;  absolutelj'  free  from  lumps ;  weight  per  square 
meter  50  to  70  grams. 

Typewriter  Paper 

May  be  composed  of  rags  and  chemical  wood  pulps 
in  various  proportions;  slightly  parchmentized ;  either 
blueish  white  or  colored;  thorf)Ughly  engine  sized; 
slight  machine   finish;  beaten  to  medium  length   with 


a    fair   aiiiounl,   of    liydralion;    must    lie   perfectly    flat 
and    be    free    from    wrinkles;    high    bursting    strength; 
weight  jier  sipiare  meter  33  to  60  grams;  opaque;  when 
calendered,  avoid  making  the  paper  glassy. 
Sized  Onion  Skin 

Made  from  very  strong  wood  )iul|)s,  to  which  is 
added  15  to  25  j)er  cent,  of  esparto  pulp  or  else  hard 
rag  stock ;  sized  with  4  per  cent  of  rosin ;  no  fillers ; 
made  in  various  colors,  principally  white  or  bright 
colors;  frequently  calendered;  should  lie  flat  and  be 
free  from  wrinkles  and  holes ;  weight  per  square  meter 
IS  to  32  grams. 

Unsized  Onion  Skin 

Nearl}-  always  made  entirely  from  hard  rag  stock, 
to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  small  proportion  of  soda 
pulp;  neither  size  nor  fillers;  weight  per  square  meter 
18  to  32  grams;  seldom  calendered;  made  in  all  colors; 
formation  shouhl  be  very  even  and  regular;  .sheets 
should  lie  quite  flat  and  be  free  from  wrinkles  and 
holes.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  letter  books,  in  stereo- 
type works,  for  protecting  blanks,  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  celluloid. 

Granite  or  Mottled  Papers 

Composed  of  rag  stock  and  good  grades  of  chemical 
wood  pulp ;  medium  sized ;  contains  10  to  15  per  cent. 
of  filler ;  calendering  medium ;  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
is  of  a  different  color  from  the  fibers  which  give  the 
mottled  effect ;  but  the  color  of  the  latter  should  not 
blend,  nor  should  it  affect  in  any  way  the  color  of  the 
remainder  of  the  paper. 

Bicolored  Papers 

These  can  be  made  by  various  processes: 

(1)  By  a  combination  of  a  fourdrinier  machine  and 
a  cylinder  machine,  the  two  sheets  being  brought  to- 
gether at  the  couch  roll. 

(2)  By  feeding,  by  means  of  a  special  device,  fresh 
stock  on  the  sheet  formed  on  the  wire  of  an  ordinary 
fourdrinier. 

(3)  B,y  joining  together  t^vo  sheets  made  on  two 
fourdriniers  running  in  opposite  directions,  which 
come  together  under  common  couch  rolls. 

(4)  By  delivering  on  to  the  upper  couch  roll  a  \evy 
fine  highly  colored  stock,  containing  a  high  propor- 
tion of  filler  or  of  ochre. 

In  certain  mills,  it  is  made  on  a  three  cylinder  ma- 
chine, each  cylinder  receiving  a  different  colored 
stock,  in  ver.y  much  the  same  way  as  cardboard  is 
made. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  processes  is  to  prepare 
the  different  sheets  so  that  all  will  have  the  same  hard- 
ness, strength,  sizing,  h.ydration,  etc.,  so  that  they  will 
all  be  equally  affected  by  changes  in  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Otherwise  the  sheets  will  roll  owing  to  dif- 
ferences in  elongation  anil  shrinkage. 

Fast  colors  are  generallj-  used,  except  in  certain 
special  cases  (e.g.,  for  permits,  etc.)  where  aniline  dyes 
are  used  purposely  so  that  they  may  be  readily  iden- 
tified. The  colors  most  largely  used  are :  yellow  aVid 
white,  olive  and  white,  chamois  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  red  and  white,  green  and  white,  and  bister  and 
white. 

Blotting  Papers 

These  are  made  in  vaiious  qualities,  the  best  being 
of  boiled  and  bleached  cotton  rags.  The  most  impor- 
tant property  is  absorbeney.  This  quality  is  deter- 
mined conventionally  by  dipping  the  end  of  strips  of 
the  paper  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  at  room  tem- 
perature, and  ob.serving  the  height  to  which  the  water 
rises  in  a  given  time  (usually  10  minutes).    A  blotting 
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paper  is  not  eonsiderod  to  be  of  grood  quality  unless 

the  hciplit  of  absorption  is  at  least  lOf)  mm.,  and  for 

the  best  qualities  it  should  be  at  least  150  mm.  in  ten 

minutes. 

*     »     » 

But  the  properties  of  a  paper,  as  enumerated  above, 
should  not  be  eonfused  with  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing the  paper.  We  have  outlined  their  physical 
characteristics :  but  in  order  to  reproduce  them  satis- 
factorily and  consistently  one  requires  to  have  a 
thoroufrh  practical  knowlcdjxe  of  paper  making  or 
else  very  minutely  detailed  instructions.  A  paper  mill 
superintendent  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  paper 
pulps  can.  either  with  or  without  the  help  of  micros- 
copical analysis,  ascertain  quite  accurately  the  nature 
of  the  stock  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  friven  grade 
of  paper. 

He  must  then  determine  the  proportion  of  strong 
stock,  which  forms  the  framework,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
sheet  and  gives  it  strength.  In  the  case  of  all  rag 
papers,  it  constitntes  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  fiber 
furnish  and  may  consist  of  linen,  flax  tow,  thread 
waste,  cordage,  and  sometimes  new  cotton  trimmings. 
The  remainder  consists  of  second  grade  stocks  which 
act  as  fillers  and  are  chosen  to  impart  either  trans- 
parency or  opacity,  little  or  much  bulk,  more  or  less 
whiteness,  hardness  or  softness,  or  inertia  suppleness, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  arc  made  up  of  softer  linen 
or  cotton  rags,  or  of  waste  paper  or  broke  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  paper  being  made.  Generally 
speaking,  in  all  rag  papers  these  two  grades  of  stock 
are  present  in  equal  proportions. 

With  papers  composed  of  both  rags  and  chemical 
pulps,  two  cases  must  be  considered: 

(1)  To  a  large  proportion  of  rags  is  added  a  small 
amount  of  chemical  pulp; 

(2)  A  small  amount  of  rag  stock  is  added  to  a  large 
amount  of  chemical  pulp. 

More  frequently  one  has  to  deal  with  a  mixture  of 
various  chemical  pulps,  in  which  case  the  strong  stock 
constitutes  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  fibers,  while 
the  filling  stock  constitutes  from  60  to  30  per  cent;  the 
former  are  bleached  or  unbleached  sulphite  and  soda, 
and  the  latter  are  poplar  (both  sulphite  and  soda), 
birch,  bamboo,  reed,  esparto,  bleached  straw,  and 
trimmings  and  broke  of  paper  of  the  same  grade  and 
quality  as  is  being  made.  The  latter  group  can  again 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes :  those  which  are 
hard,  transparent,  and  have  rattle,  and  those  which 
are  soft,  flexible  and  opaque.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  a  .iudicious  choice  according  to  the  properties 
required  and  also  according  to  their  cost. 

It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
price  paid  for  any  given  grade  of  paper  should  be  suf- 
ficiently high  to  allow  the  paper  maker  to  use  the 
stock  or  stocks  be.st  suited  to  give  the  required  prop- 
erties when  judiciously  blended.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  manufacturer  makes  an  error  in  cal- 
culating his  cost  of  production ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if 
he  is  unwilling  to  stand  a  loss,  he  must  neces.sarily  u.se 
an  entirely  different  stock  from  what  he  should  logi- 
cally have  used.  The  quality  of  the  paper  cannot  but 
be  adversely  affected,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  unfortunate  happenings,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  alile  to  analyze  paper,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  properties  and  proportions  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  compo.sed.  The  cost  of  production 
can  then  be  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy. 


In  the  case  of  mineral  fillers,  as  with  the  fibrous 
materials,  the  paper  maker  has  a  certain  number  of 
raw  materials  from  which  to  choose;  and  he  must 
know  their  properties,  nature,  specific  gravity,  yield, 
cost  (in  the  finished  paper\  and  also  how  to  work 
them  so  that  they  will  impart  the  desired  properties 
to  the  finished  paper. 

A'arious  factors  in  connection  with  sizing  also  affect 
the  papeiv  The  qnalilx'  of  the  size  milk  should  not  be 
the  same  with  all  kinds  ;ind  grades  of  paper,  nor  the 
amount  of  size  in  the  milk.  Various  difficulties  are 
encountered,  due  to  the  composition  of  the  water,  or 
of  the  stock,  or  to  the  method  of  sizing,  and  these  must 
be  overcome.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  recall  that  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experi- 
ments that  the  method  of  sizing  affects  the  results  as 
much  as  the  quality  of  the  size.  It  can  safely  be 
stated  that  using  a  rosin  size  containing  30  per  cent  of 
free  ro.sin,  in  the  form  of  milk  with  28  to  30  grams  of 
rosin  per  liter,  and  following  proper  technique,  a 
paper  should  be  evenly  sized  with  3  per  cent  of  rosin 
and  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  suljihate  of  alumina. 

But  neither  the  art  of  determining  the  composition 
of  paper,  nor  of  sizing  it  properly  can  be  acquired  over- 
night;  and  it  requires  several  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  o])tain  consistently  good  results.  And 
even  with  this  experience  errors  are  quite  liable  to 
occur.  These  can  be  mended  by  means  of  tricks  of 
the  trade. 

When  starting  up  an  order  on  the  paper  machine  it 
may  be  noticed  that  something  is  wrong,  that  there 
has  been  a  bungle  somewhere,  and  something  must 
be  done  immediately  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  mate- 
rial which  is  in  process  of  manufacture.  This  may 
not  always  be  an  easy  matter.  In  some  cases,  when 
the  difference  between  the  results  obtained  and  what 
is  required  is  too  great,  it  may  be  best  to  use  what  is 
in  process  of  manufacture  for  some  other  order. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  sheet  is  too  soft  and  lacks 
strength,  that  the  color  of  the  stock  is  not  sufficiently 
white  to  obtain  the  color  required,  that  too  much  filler 
was  used,  or  that  the  stock  is  too  hard  and  trans- 
parent. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  what  furnish 
should  have  been  used.  Then,  after  estimating  ap 
proximately  how  much  stock  is  left  in  the  machine 
chest,  calculate  the  furnish  of  the  next  beater  so  that 
when  it  is  sent  to  the  machine  chest  the  mixture  will 
have  the  required  composition.  In  case  the  color  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  correction  must  take  into  account  not 
only  the  amount  but  also  the  nature  of  the  colorins-  to 
be  added. 

The  .superintendent  should  always  try  to  reproduce 
as  faithfully  as  possible  the  quality  and  grade  of  the 
sample  submitted  ;  and  as  his  staff  is  frequently  more 
or  less  inexperienced  he  must  be  able  not  only  to  de- 
tect errors  but  also  to  correct  them.  A  careful  study 
of  the  paper  to  be  reproduced  is  therefore  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  After  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
amount  of  filler  retained,  the  whiteness  of  the  stock, 
the  degree  of  finish  and  calendering,  the  degree  of 
sizing,  the  opacity,  bulk,  formation,  coloring,  grain, 
absorbency,  stiffness,  rattle,  folding  and  tearing  re- 
sistances, in  a  word,  all  its  physical  properties,  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  fibrous  composition  is  de- 
termined microscopically.  He  then  calculates  the  cost 
of  production,  after  which  he  is  in  a  position  to  .iudge 
if  he  can  make  the  paper  at  a  profit  at  the  stipulated 
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price  or  if  he  must  substitute  cheaper  materials  which 
will  give  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  results. 

There  is  one  rule  whieh  should  always  be  followed 
when  starting  up  on  a  new  order;  try  to  have  the 
color  of  the  stock  a  little  whiter  than  is  required,  add 
rather  less  filler  in  the  first  beaterfuls,  and  color  the 
stock  a  shade  lighter,  so  that  if  a  correction  is  re- 
quired it  may  be  through  the  addition  of  color,  filler, 
etc.  If,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  of  these  have  been 
added,  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  effect  the  required 
correction. 


OUR  JAPANESE  STUDENTS 

The  far  reaching  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
correspondence  courses  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Making 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Industi-ial  and  Domestic 
Arts  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  mure  than  280  stu- 
dents have  enrolled.     Many  nationalities  are  included. 

Among  the  students  enrolled  by  Mr.  Edniond  Piche 
in  British  Columbia  is  Mr.  Naoyuki  Oseki  who  holds 
an  important  position  with  the  Pacific  Mills,  Limited 
at  Ocean  Palls.  Besides  Mr.  Oscki,  the  Institute  has 
two  other  Japanese  students,  who  have  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  enroll  outside  of  Canada  and  the 
LTnited  States.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  employed 
by  the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  largest  con- 
cern of  the  kind  in  Asia.  Mr.  Bunjo  Shimura  is  As- 
sistant Chemist  and  ^\r.  Takeo  Ota  is  Mill  Engineer; 
they  are  university  graduates. 

Considerable  interest  is  also  being  shown  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  L^^nited  States  there  are  already  25 
students  of  the  Institute  courses. 


TROUBLE  WITH  WIRE  SEAM 

Editor, 

Questions  &  Answers, 

PULP   &   PAPER    MAGAZINE. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  you  to  ask  for  any  information  you 
may  be  able  to  give  with  regard  to  the  trouble  I  am 
having  on  account  of  the  wire  filling  up  .just  back  of 
the  seam.  This  causes  a  line  of  crushed  paper  just 
back  of  the  seam,  and  is  worst  on  thin  papers.  I  have 
tried  running  the  wire  with  varying  degrees  of  suction, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  the  desired  effect  in 
correcting  the  trouble. 

Hoping   that    I    may   get    some   suggestions    tlirougli 
your  Question  and  Answer  column,  T  remain 
Your  truly, 

A.   Baektender. 

Note. — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  jiay 
for  answers  to  questions. 


THE  END   OF   THE  DRIFTER 
By  J.  J.  Harpell. 

President.  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and 
Domestic   Arts 

The  strongest  tendency  that  the  average  worker  has 
to  fight  against  is  the  di.sposition  or  belief  that  ther^ 
is  some  other  job  at  which  he  could  make  more  money 
or  find  greater  pleasure  in  doing  than  the  one  he  has; 
and  this  tends  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  job.  He 
coneludcs  that  he  should  not  study  it,  beea\i.se  he  in- 
tends to  leave  it  a.s  soon  as  he  can  get  what  he  thinks  is 
a  better  one.  He  leaves  it  or  (what  is  more  likely)  he 
loses  it.  At  close  range,  the  new  work  does  not  possess 
the  attractions  it  seemed  to  have  at  a  di.stance,  and  in 
a  .sihort  time  he  has  the  same  disregard  for  his  new  job 
that  he  had  for  the  old  one.  And  so  he  goes  on  from 
one  job  to  another.  "Too  many  people  are  like  the  man 
who  travelled  the  world  over  seeking  a  four-leafed  clover, 
only  to  find  it,  too  late,  in  his  own  garden.  They  see 
opportunity  everywhere  but  where  they  are;  and  lo ! 
there  and  there  only  it  is  to  be  found  by  them."* 

Years  go  by,  and  in  a  sjiort  time  he  finds  himself  in 
the  class  of  unskilled  floaters,  nninterested  in  his  work, 
unhappy  in  his  home,  and  always  a  lap  or  more  beyond 
his  income.  As  in  the  case  of  his  work,  his  home  life 
lacks  order  and  foresight.  As  age  creeps  up,  his  phy- 
sical powers  wane,  and  his  earning  power,  unsupported 
by  a  trained  mind,  declines.  Hampered  by  poverty 
and  debt,  he  and  his  family  are  forced  to  live  in  squalid 
surroundings  with  poor  furniture,  mean  clothes,  and  no 
]>leasures  worthy  of  the  name.  He  and  his  family  live 
in  constant  dread  of  anything  that  will  stop  the  meagre 
income,  even  for  a  day.  There  Is  no  chance  now  to  lay 
by  for  old  age  or  sickness. 

Is  there  anything  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  con- 
sequences of  an  ill-regnlated  or  non-regulated  life?  Yet 
how  many  young  men  and  women  ever  stop  to  give  this 
matter  a  thought !  "Without  pur]iose  or  determination 
to  accomjilLsh  something  definite,  tliey  drift  along.  By 
a  few  hours  of  indifferent  work  each  day,  tihey  earn 
their  daily  bread ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  waking 
hours  is  spent  in  idleness  or  in  the  pur.suit  of  pleasure. 

There  is  just  as  much  pleasure,  and  a  great  deal  more 
happiness,  to  be  had  from  a  life  of  earnest  work  and 
.study  as  from  a  life  of  idleness  and  indifference.  To 
make  the  cihange  requires  only  a  resolution  and  a  concen- 
trated effort  for  a  few  months,  until  the  habit  is  formed. 
Moreover,  the  start  ma.v  be  made  at  any  time,  and  while 
at  any  kind  of  work.  If  one  wishes  to  become  a  well- 
balanced  thinker,  the  brain  must  he  trained,  just  as  the 
muscles  must  be  trained  if  one  desires  to  excel  in  athlet- 
ics.   Brain  power  or  brain  "muscle"'  is  made  by  study. 

*T.  J.  Foster  in  his  advice  on  how  to  succeed. 


The  happiness  of  your  life  depends  upon   the  quality 
of  your  thoughts. — Marcus  Aurelius. 


THE    PROGRESS    OF    INDUSTRIAL    RESEARCH 
IN  CANADA 

What  Canada  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  research  is  thoroughly  covered  in'a 
168-page  book,  just  issued  by  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers Association.  The  book  contains  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  National  Research  Conference  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Association  at  Ottawa  on  Feb- 
ruary 20-22  and  includes  statements  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  government  departments,  \miversities,  col- 
leges, industries  and  others  engaged  in  research  work. 
As  a  record  and  summary  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
and  industrial  research  in  Canada,  the  publication  will 
be  found  of  considerable  value. 
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A  NEW  ALL-ELECTRIC  PAPER  MILL 


By  A.  H.  WHITE  *  and  R,  H.  ROGERS  t 


(Coiitiiuu'il   fi'diii  last  issue) 

The  Goiioral  Electric  sectionalized  drive  is  operated 
in  the  following  manner.  In  tlie  basement  below  each 
paper  machine  there  is  installed  a  500-kw,  direct-cur- 
rent-geared turbine-generator  shaft.  The  line  voltage 
determines  the  rate  of  production  on  the  paper  ma- 
chines and  is  185  volts  for  800  ft.  per  minute,  virith  a 
workable  range  from  500  ft.  to  1,200  ft.  per  minute. 
This  voltage  is  controlled  from  the  machine  room  by  a 
chain-operated  rheostat  in  the  500-kw.  generator  field. 
The  turbine  speed  and  the  exciter  voltage  are  held 
constant. 

The  motors  driving  the  various  sections  have  their 
fields  energized  by  the  125-volt  exciter.  The.y  are  large, 
low-speed  units  designed  for  about  150  r.p.m.  at  245 
volts  so  as  to  avoid  the  interposition  of  gears.  The 
couch  roll  and  calender  stack  each  take  a  100-hp. 
motor,  while  the  presses  each  take  a  50-hp.  motor,  the 
dryer  two  100-hp.  motors  and  the  reel  a  30-hp.  and  the 
rewinder  a  35-hp.  motor,  all  of  the  shunt-wound  in- 
terpole  type. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rewinder  motor  and  the 
second  motor  on  the  dryer,  each  motor  is  accompanied 
by  a  20-hp.  synchronous  motor  —  or  generator,  as  the 
ease  for  the  moment  may  be  —  and  these  synchronous 
tie-in  units  are  all  connected  to  a  common  three-wire, 
three-phase  bus  to  which  nothing  else  is  connected. 
Their  fields  are  energized  from  the  125-volt  exciter. 
These  synchronous  units  are  belted  through  cone  pul- 
leys to  the  direct-current  motors,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  dryer  motor.  In  that  case  the  cone  pulleys 
are  dispensed  with  as  the  speed  of  this  unit  is  taken 
as  par  and  the  "stretch  and  draw"  of  the  other  sec- 
tions are  regulated  to  this  base  speed. 

The  effect  of  these  synchronous  units  tied  in  as  thej' 
are  is  similar  to  that  of  a  great  flywheel  which  can  be 
neither  delayed  nor  hurried.  With  all  the  motors  run- 
ning, any  direct-current  motor  and  the  section  it  drives 

•Chief  engineer.  International  Paper  Company. 

tPower  and  Mining  Department,  General  Electric  Company. 


may  be  adjusted  as  to  speed  by  moving  the  belt  along 
on  the  cone  pulleys.  If  the  direct-current  motor  field 
strength  is  right,  the  synchronous  unit  will  he  simply 
idling,  as  indicated  by  its  ammeter.  Should  the  direct- 
current  motor  be  inclined  to  run  faster,  the  synchro- 
nous unit  becomes  a  generator  giving  energy  to  the 
other  similar  units  which  for  the  time  may  be  per- 
forming as  motors.  This  puts  a  restraining  load  on  the 
direct-current  motor  and  effectually  holds  it  in  line. 
Oonversoly,  if  a  direct-current  motor  is  inclined  to 
slow  down,  its  attached  synchronous  unit  would  supply 
aid  as  a  motcn-  again,  effectually  holding  the  section  in 
line. 

These  guide  units  can  aid  or  hold  back  up  to  40  hp. 
each,  and  by  occasional  hand  ad.iustment  of  the  direct- 
current  motor-field  rheo.stats  these  exchanges  of  loads 
can  be  kept  near  to  zero.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  loads  on  these  units,  however,  and  the  meters  bear 
only  a  center  mark  and  outside  limit  marks.  Any 
change  in  the  load  on  one  unit  affects  the  other  eight 
by  only  one-eighth  of  the  change.  The  belt  .shifter  is 
brought  through  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  the 
machine  tender  can  change  the  .speed  of  a  section  by 
a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  with  the  a.s.surance  that  it  will 
hold  that  place  until  he  makes  a  further  change. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  slow  down  or  stop  an  indi- 
vidual section,  the  ordinary  drum  controller  is  re- 
sorted to,  and  its  first  step  disconnects  the  synchronous 
unit  from  the  common  bus.  Thereafter  the  section  is 
controlled  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  the  section 
is  brought  up  to  normal  speed  the  synchronous  unit  is 
tied  in  by  pushing  a  button  at  the  controller.  Should 
the  motor-overload  circuit  breaker  open,  it  also  dis- 
connects the  guide  unit. 

After  a  complete  shutdown,  as,  for  in.stance,  to  put 
in  a  new  Fourdrinier  wire,  all  the  sections  can  be  re- 
started, brought  up  to  speed  and  tied  in  as  fa.st  a.s 
the  controllers  can  be  handled.  The  tying  in  by  the 
synchronous  units  does  not  require  any  special  mani- 
pulation, as,  being  belted  to  their  re.spective  sections, 


Dryer  Section   of  Paper   Machine  Showing   100- H. P. 
D.  C.   Driving    Motor 


Twenty   Sand    Filter   Beds    Have  a   Capacity   of 
20,000,000  Gal.  Per  Day 
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they  are  always  so  closely  in  accord  that  there  need 
be  no  delav  on  their  account. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  wrapper  maohine  takes 
the  rejected  material  from  the  ground-wnnd  screen 
room  and  sulphite  screen  room  and  converts  it  into 
heavy  wrappin^r  paper,  making  about  10  tons  in  eight 
hours.  The  stock  passes  through  beaters  and  Jordans 
and  then  to  the  wrapper-machine  room.  The  wrapper 
machine  is  of  the  cylinder  type  and  is  driven  by  two 
motors,  one  on  the  con.stant-speed  line  shaft  carrying 
auxiliaries  and  one  on  the  variable-speed  shaft  driving 
the  paper  machine  itself.  These  are  both  direct-cur- 
rent motors  operated  by  a  turbo-generator  set  which 
carries  30  lb.  back  pressure  in  order  that  the  steam 
mav  have  sufficient  heat  to  dry  this  very  thick  paper. 

The  shop  machinery  is  driven  both  in  groups  through 
line  shafting  and  with  individual  motors  connected  to 


TABLE    VI— BLECTRIC    MOTOR    DRIVES    IN    SULPHITE 
SCREEN   ROOM 

(Total    connected    load.    1,440   h.p.;    550    volts   alternating 
current.) 

One   10-in.,    l.SOO-g.p.m.,    135-ft.-head.   white   water   to   pits;      ^ 

One   100-h.p..    1,800-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  O.E. 

One  agitaor  blow-pit   soft-stock   tanlt: 

One   25-h.p..   690-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  C.  W.  T 

One   knotter   screen: 

One  5-h.p.,  860-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  t..  w  . 

Three  first  screens  and  one  second  screen    (rotaries): 

One    150-h.p.,    790-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

One   5-in.   500-g.p.m.,   IBO-ft.-head  pump,  white  water 
shower   to   screens: 

One  40-h.p.,  1.800-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  «•  E. 

One  10-in..  2,500-g.p.m.,  45-ft.-head  pump,  white  water 
to   screens: 

One  42-h.p..   1,200-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  «•  B. 

One  10-in..  3,865-g.p.m.,  20-ft.-head  pump,  stock  screens 
to   washers: 

One    40-h.p.,    720-r.p.m..    squirrel-cage.  O.  E. 

One   3-in.,   300-g.p.m..   200-ft.-head,   pump,   showers   to 
washers: 

One    24-h.p..    1,800-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Four  sulphite  stock  washers,   four  dums  each; 

One   25-h.p.,   860-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  C.  "W. 

Two  agitator,   screen-room   soft-stock   chests: 

Two   25-h.p..   690-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

One    1.360-g.p.m..    25-ft.-head    pump,    white    water    to 
"save-alls": 

One   15-h.p.,   1,200-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  O.K. 

One  600-g.p.m..   28-ft.-head   pump,   "save-all"   stock   to 

**"**■  n  IT 

One   10-hp.,   900-r.p.m  .   squirrel-cage.  Q- E. 

One    agitator,    sulphite    soft -stock   tank: 

One   10-h.p.,   720-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  G,  E. 

One    620-g.p.m.,    41-ft.-head    pump,    sulphite   stock    to 
mixer: 

One   20-h.p.,  1,200-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  G  E. 

Two  stock   consistency   regulators: 

Two   0.1-h.p.,    1.750-r.p.m..    squirrel-cage.  R.  &  M.  > 

Color   pumps: 

One    5-h.p..    690-r.p  ni..    squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Mixer  for  G.  W.  stock,   sulphite   stock,   alum   and    color: 

One    0.5-h.p.,    1.750-r.p.m..    squirrel-cage.  R.  &  M. 

Beater  for  sulphite  laps: 

One   50-h.p..   690-r.p.m..   wound    rotor.  CW. 

Wet   machine  No.   1 : 

One   50-h.p..   690-r.p.m.,   wound   rotor.  C.  W. 

Wet   machine   No.   2: 

One  50-h.p..   860-r.p.m.   wound   rotor.  C.  W 

One  2',4-in.,   250-g.p.m..   50-ft.-head  pump,   showers   to 
wet   machines: 

One    7. 5-h.p..    1,800-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  G  E 

Four  Jordans: 

Four  InO-hp.,   327-iyi.m..   squirrel-cage.  G.  E 

Screen   room    fan: 

One  5-h.p..   1,730-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

•General    Electric.      tCanadian    Westinghouse.      tRobbins    & 
Myers. 


TABLE  VII— ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
DRIVES   IN   GROUND   WOOD    MILL 

(Total   connected   load,    15,100   h.p.;    2.300    volts   alternating 
current.) 

One   conveyor   cross-connecting   long   conveyors   over 
charging   floor: 
One   10-h.p.,   690-r.p.m,   squirrel-cage.  C.  W- * 

Two   conveyors,   220   ft.   long   over   charging   floor: 

Two   25-h.p.,   900-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  O.  B.  t 

Cut-off  saw   charging   floor: 

One   5-h.p.,   1,800-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  Cr.  Wh.  t 

Ventilating  fan    charging   floor: 

One   7. 5-h.p..    720-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Air  compressor: 

One   2-h.p.,    l,SOO-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Two  heater  fans,  grinding  room.  15,000  cu.ft.  per  minute: 

Two   5-h.p..    1,800-r.p.m..  squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Heater-fan   grinder  building: 

One  15-h.p..  90n-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Heater-fan   screen   room: 

15-h.p.,   690-r.p.ni..    squirrel-cTge.  C.  W. 

Ventilating  fan,  grinder  floor: 

One   5-h.p..   860-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  C  W. 

Two  motor-generator  exciter  sets  for  grinder  motors; 

Two  350-h.p.,  1.200-r.p.m.,   2,200-volt.  G.  E. 

Two    225-kw.,    1,200-r.p.m.,    125-volt    direct-current 

generators.  G.  K. 

Two  oil  pumps  for  grinder  load  regulators: 

Two   2. 5-h.p.,    1.200-r.p.m..   llO-volt.   direct-cuirent.  G.  E. 

ririndstone    trimmer: 

One   10-hp..   900-r.p.m..   wound   rotor.  G.  E. 

Two   3-in..   266-g.p.m..   404-ft.-head,   four-tage   pumps, 
high    pressure: 
Two    50-h.p.,    1.800-r.p.m..    .squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Two    480-g.p.m.,    201-ft.-head    pumps,    low-pressure 
grinder,  jack  water: 
Two   50-h.p..  1.800-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Six  two-stone  magazine  grinders: 

2,652-kva.,   240-r.p.m..   2,200-volt  synchronous.  G.  E. 

(Total   connected    load.   14.150   h.p.;    500   volts  alternating 
current.) 
Two  sliver  screens; 

One   15-h.p.,   720-r.p  m..   squirrel-cage.  O.  E. 

One    6. 300-g.p.m..    41-ft.-head    pump,    white   water   to 
grindstone: 
One    100-h.p,    1.620-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

One    252-g.p.m..    97-ft  -head    pump,    "save-all,"    white 
water   to   grinder   showers: 
One    100-h.p..    1,200-r.p.m..    squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Four   rotary   knotters; 

One   10-h.p..   860-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

Two   14-in..   5,000-g.p.m.,   57-ft.-head   pumps,   stock   to 
knotters: 
Two  100-h.p.,   900-r  p.m..  squirrel-cage.  G  E. 

One    3-in.,    two-stage,    300-g.p.m.,    200-ft.-head    pump, 
filtered   water   shower   and   first  screen: 
One  25-h.p.,   1,180-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Two  second  screens: 

One  50-h.p..  750-r.p.m.,  wound  rotor  Q,  K, 

Thirty   deckers   in   groups  of  five: 

Six  25-h.p..   600-r.p,m,,  wound  rotor.  G.  E. 

One   2,400-g.p.m.,   83-ft.-head   pump   decker,   white   water 
to    tank: 
One  75-h.p.,  1,200-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Two   white-water   pumps   to    "save-alls": 

Two   7. 5-h.p.   570-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  C.  W. 

One  6-in..  98-ft.-head   pump,   "save-all."  stock  to  decker 
stock  tank: 
One  30-hp..   1,800-r.p.m..  squirrel-cage.  Q.  E. 

One   1,700-r.pm..    60-ft.-head   pump,   "save-all,"   white 
water   to   screen    showers; 
One  40-h.p..   1,800-r  p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  G:E. 

One  10-in..  25-ft.-head  pump,  rejections  from  fine  screens: 

One   30-h.p..   900-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

One  pump  rejections  from  second  screens  to  wrapping 
machine    system: 
One  100-h.p.,   720-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  G  E 

One  vertical  80-g.p.m..  25-ft.-head  pump,  sump  pit  to 
sewer; 
One   5-h.p..    1,300-r.p.m..   squirrel-cage.  C.T.   | 

One   1.350-gp.m..   96-ft.-hend    pump,   stock    to   mixing 
system: 
One   50-h.p..    1.2UU-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

•Canadian    Westinghouse       tGeneral    Electric.      »Crocker- 
Wheeler.     [Canadian   Fairbanks. 
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machines.     There  are  blacksmith,  machine,  pipe,  car- 
penter  and    pattern    shops    and    a    roU-trrinding    room 
fully  equipped  to  handle  all  routine  work  of  mill  main 
tenance. 

The  lighting  of  this  mill  is  particularly  well  dis- 
tributed and  was  laid  out  with  a  view  to  economy 
without  sacrificing  light  where  light  is  needed.  There 
are  about  l.L'OO  tungsten  lamps  averaging  100  watts 
and  actually  running  from  75  watts  to  200  watts.  They 
are  fed  by  open  conduits,  using  condulets  for  outlets, 
and  are  all  equipped  where  practicable  with  18-in. 
white  enameled  reflectors.  The  lighting  load  is  about 
120  kw. 


TABLE  VIII— ELECTRIC  MOTOR  DRIVES 
FOR  ONE  OF  FOUR  164-lN.  PAPER  MACHINES 

(Total  connected  load,  488  h.p.;    550  volts,  alternating  current.) 
One  :;.900-g.p.m.,  56-ft.-head  pump,  stuck  from  chest  to 
mixing   box,  common   to  4   machines: 

One  60-h.p.,   1,200-r.p.m.,   5o0-volt,  A.C.,  syuirrel-cage.   G.  E.  • 
One  2,000-g.p.m.,   28-ft.-head  pump,  suction  white  water 
to   mixing  box: 

One  26-h.p.,   1,200-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.,   squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 
One  4,800-g.p.m.,  40-ft.-head  pump,   stock  to  machine 
screens: 

One   75-h.p.,   900-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.,   squirrel-cage.     G.  E. 
Four   rotary    machine   screens: 

Four  5-h.p..   600-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.     C.  W. 
One  1,000-g.p.ra.,  70-ft.-head   pump,   fresh   water  to  showers: 

One  30-h.p.,  1,200-r.pjn.,  550-volt,  A.C..  squirrel-cage.    G.  E. 
One  Fourdrinier  shaker   (not  used) : 

One   1-h.p..   900-r.p.m.,    550-volt,   A.C.,   squirrel -cage.       G.  E. 
Two  Nash  vacuum  pumps,  Fourdrinier  suction  boxes  and 
couch   suction   box: 

Two  100-h.p.,  720-r.p.in.,  550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.     G.  E. 
One   turbine-generator   set   for   driving   nine   sections   of 
paper   machine: 

One   500-kw.,   900-r.p.m.,   33u-volt,   D.C.,   generator  G.  E. 

One   35-kw.,    900-r.p.m.,    125-volt,  D.C.,    exciter  G.  E. 

One  Fourdrinier  section  drive  at  couch  roll: 

One   150-h.p.,   136-r.p.m.,   245-volt,  D.C.  G.  E. 

One  20-h.p.,  S57-r.p.m.,   210-volt,  sj-nchronous  unit.         G.  E. 
One  Nash   vacuum  pump,   first  press   suction  roll: 

One  100-h.p.,  750-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.     G.  E. 
One  first  press  drive: 

One   100-h.p.,    143-r.p.m.,   245-volt,   D.C.  G.  E. 

One  20-h.p.,   857-r.p.ni.,  210-volt,  synchronous  unit.         G.  E. 
Three  second,  third  and  fourth  press  drives: 

Three   50-h.p.,   151.3-r.p.m.,   245-volt,   D.C.  G.  E. 

Three  20-h.p.,  857-r.p.m.,   210-volt,  synchronous  units.    G.  E. 

(Total  connected  load,   630  h.p.;    245   volts,  direct  current.) 
One   dryer   (two-motor   drive): 

Two   100-h.p..    15a.l-r.p.m.,   245-volt.   D.C.  Q.  E. 

One  20-h.p.,   857-r.p.m.,  210-volt,  synchronous  unit.         G.  E. 
One  dryer    (starting  and   slow   running)    "kicker": 

One  30-h.p.,  1,800-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C.,  wound  rotor.       G.  E. 
One    calender    drive: 

One   100-h.p.,    147.7-r.p.m.,   245-volt,   D.C.  G.  E. 

One   20-h.p..   857-r.p.m.,    210-volt,    synchronous   unit.        G.  E. 
One  fan  for  broke  from  calender  to  broke  heater: 

One  15-h.p.,   1,150-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel -cage.  C.  W.t 
One  calender-roll  hoist  gear: 

One  10-h.p.,   900-r.p.m.,   550-volt,   A.C.,  wound   rotor.       G.  E. 
One   reel   drive: 

One   30-h.p.,   98-5-r.p.m.,   245-volt,   D.C.  G.  E. 

One  20-h.p.,  857-r.p.m.,   210-volt,  synchronous  unit.         G.  E. 
One  reel   hoist: 

One   3-h.p.,  1,200-r.p.m.,   5o0-volt,  A.C.  N.  W.t 

One   slitter  drive: 

One  3-h.p.,  1,200/900-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C,  wound  rotor.  G.  E. 
One  fan  to  blow  trimmings  from  slitter  to  broke  beater: 

One  3-h.p.,   1, 750-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C,   squirrel-cage.    C.  W. 
One  motor-generator  set  for  rewinder  drive: 

One  50-h.p.,  1,200-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C,  squirrel-cage.  G.  E 

One    32-kw.,    1,200-r.p.m.,    250-volt,    DC.  G.K. 

One   rewinder  drive: 

One   35-h.p.,   330-r.p.m.,   245-volt,   D.C.  G.  E. 

One  hoist   for   rewinder: 

One  3-h,p..   1,200-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  DC.  N.  W 


In  this  mill,  the  only  one  100  per  cent  electrified 
mill  ill  the  pajier  industry,  may  he  found  practical  ap- 
l»licatious  of  electric  power  in  many  forms.  The  pump- 
ing of  water  and  stock  forms  a  large  percentage  of 
the  load,  and  the  combined  output  of  the  pumps  is 
about  140,000  gal.  jier  minute.  A  reference  to  the  dia- 
gram showing  the  water  content  in  the  materials  as 
they  pass  through  the  various  operations  will  indicate 
how  imi)ortant  these  units  are.  The  grinding  of  wood 
on  such  a  wholesale  plan  by  electric  motors,  while  not 
new,  is  so  well  worked  out  here  that  it  is  worthy  of 
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Range   of    Motor    Performance   in   the    Sectionalized 
Paper    Machine    Drive 


TABLE    IX— ELECTRIC    MOTOR    DRIVES    COMMON    TO 
THE  FOUR  PAPER   MACHINES 
(Total  connected  load,   633  h.p.,  550  volts,  alternating  current.) 
Two  broke  beaters: 

Two  50-h.p..   720-r.p.m..   550-volt,  A.C,  wound  motor.      G.  E.* 
Two  agitatois   in   broke-stock   chests: 

Two   5-h.p..   690-r.pm..   550-volt.   A.C,   squirrel-cage.      C  W.t 
Two  6-in..  SOO-g.p.m..   57-ft.-head   pumps,   broke  stock 
to   machine   L-hests: 

Two  25-h.p.,   1,200-r.p.m.,   550-volt,   A.C.,   squirrel-cage.    G.  E. 
Two  air  compressors: 

Two  luO-h.p.,  690-r.p.m..  550-volt,  A.C,  squirrel-cage.     C  W. 
Four  machine-room  heater  fans: 

Four  25-h.p.,   900-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C,   squirrel-cage.     G.  E. 
Four  machine-room   heater  fans: 

Four  15-h.p..  1.200-r.p.m.,  550-volt.,  A.C,  squirrel-cage.    G.  E. 
Four  finishing-room  heater  fans: 

Four  3-h.p..   1,120-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C,  squirrel-cage.    C.  W. 
One  pump,   hot-water  return  from  heating  system: 

One  15-h.p..   1,200-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C,   squirrel-cage.    G.  E. 
Two   wet   broke-truck   battery   chargers: 

Two    3.5-h.p..    1.150-r.p.m..    550-volt.    A.C.  E.  P.t 

One   finishing-room    rewinder: 

One   25-h.p.,   860-r.p.m..   550-volt.  A.C,  wound   rotor.       C  W. 
Two  elevators  between  finishing  and  shipping  departments: 

Two   27-h.p..   600-r.p.m.  O.  F.l 

•General     Electric.        tCanadian     Westinghouse.        tEIectric 
Products.        ]Otis   Fensom. 

TABLE    X— ELECTRIC    MOTOR    DRIVES    IX    WRAPPER - 
MACHINE    DEPARTMENT 

(Total  connected  load,  335  h.p.;   550  volts,  alternating  current.) 

(Total   connected   load,   105   h.p.,   240-volts,   direct  current.) 
Two  6-in.,  700-r.p.m.,  25-ft.-head  pumps,  wrapper-stock 
beater: 

Two   10-h.p.,   900-r.p.m.,   squirrel-cage.  G.  E.* 

One   stock   beater: 

One   50-h.p.,   750-.p.m..   wound   rotor.  G.  E. 

Two   Claflin    refiners: 

Two    75-h.p..    430-r.p.m.,    squirrel-cage.  C.  W.t 

One  Jordan: 

One   100-h.p.,   400-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Agitator    in   stock   chest: 

One   15-h.p..    690-r.p.m..    squirrel-cage.  C  W. 

One  turbine-generator  set: 

100-kw..    1.200-r.p.m..    240-volt,   D.C  G.  E. 

Constant-speed    line-shaft    drive: 

One  30-h.p.,   775-i-.p.m.,   230-volt,  D.C  G.  E. 

Variable-speed   line-shaft   drive: 

36/75-h.p.,   400/1,000-r.p.m.,   240-volt.   DC.  G.  E. 

Vacuum   pump: 

7. 5-h.p.,    1,800-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  G.  E. 

Exhaust   fan: 

One  15-h.p.,  690-r.p.m.,  squirrel-cage.  C  W. 

•General   Electric.     TCanadian  Westinghouse. 
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TABLE    XI— ELECTRIC    MOTOR    DRIVES    IN    SHOPS 
(Total  connected  load.  174  h.p.;   550-volts,  alternating  current  ) 
One  line  shaft  and  blacksmith  blowers: 

One   10-h.p.,   900-rp.m..   550-voU,    A.C.,    squirrel-rage.        G.  E* 
One   line   shaft,   machine   shop: 

One  15-h.p..  900-r.p.ni..   aaO-voIt,   A.C.,   squirrel-cage.       G.  E. 
One   pipe   threader: 

One   5-h.p.,   1.20a-r.p.m..   ,^)r.O-volt.   A.C.,   squirrel-cage.      G.  E. 
One   ventilatiiig-fan   machine   shop: 

One  10-h.p.,  900-r.p.m.,   .■)riO-volt,  A.C..   squirrel-cage.       G.  E. 
One  welding  set: 

One  7.5-h.p.,  l,SOO-r.p.ni..  ."loO-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.     G.  E. 
One  planer: 

One  10-h.p.,   900-r.p.m..   550-volt.   A.C.,  squirrel-cage.        G.  E. 
One   shaper: 

One  5-h.p.,  1,200-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.       G.  E. 
One  keyseater; 

One   5-h.p.,   900-r.p.ni.,    550-volt,   A.C.,   squirrel-cage.        G.  E. 
One  drill   press: 

One    6-h.p..    900-r.p.m..    550-volt,    A.C..    squirrel-cage.         G.  E. 
One    roll    grinder: 

One   10-h.p..   900-r.p.ni..   550-volt,  A.C.,  squirel-cage.         G.  E. 

Two  5-li  p..  1,200-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.       G.  E. 
One  pipe  cutter: 

One   10-h.p.,   860-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.       G.  E. 
Two  line  shafts,  pattern  shop  and  carpenter  shop: 

Two  30-h.p.  860-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C.,  squirrel-cage.       C.  W.i 
Two   healer  fans,  pipe  and  machine  shops: 

Two   5-h.p..   1.720-r.p.m.,   550-volt,   A.C.,   squirrel-cage.   C.  W. 
One  elevator,  machine  shop: 

One  25-h.p..   900-r.p.m.,   550-volt,  A.C.  A.  B.  S.t 

One  concrete  mixer: 

One  15-h.p..   1.140-r.p.m.,  550-volt,  A.C.  Wag.  | 

One  air  compressor,  portable: 

One   1-h.p..   725-rp.m..   550-volts,  A.C.  Wag. 

•General    Electric.      tCanadian    Westinghouse.      tA.    B.    See. 
I  Wagner. 

considerable  study.  Only  in  very  recent  years  has  it 
been  considered  feasible  to  gi'ind  wood  other  than  by 
direct  application  of  water  power.  The  hundreds  of 
wide  scattered  auxiliary  units  of  every  conceivable 
type  could  certainly  not  be  located  so  conveniently  or 
operated  so  economically  with  any  other  from  of  power 
transmission  than  electric  motor  drive.  Finally,  the 
sectional  motor  drive  of  the  paper  machines  themselves 
is  a  very  fine  development  of  special  industrial  en- 
gineering and  works  out  very  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trade. 


PAPER  MAKING  IN  JAPAN 

The  -Japanese  Legation  in  Tukio  reports  that  the 
market  in  Japan  has  been  extremely  active.  Much 
foreign  paper  is  to  be  imported  under  contract.  For 
the  Japaiies'  mills  1921  was  a  far  better  year  tlian  1920. 
The  big  firms,  however,  complain  that  foreign  competi- 
tion is  severe,  partly  because  of  the  high  costs  of  pro- 
duction, partly  because  of  the  low  rate  of  exchange  in 
some  European  coiuitries.  Prices  of  the  best  quality 
of  print  paper  rose  to  291/2  sen  per  pound  in  January 
1921,  falling  to  23  sen  in  April-June,  22  in  June,  20 
in  September,  and  21  in  November.  The  stock  of  paper 
on  hand  in  November  amounted  to  160,000  bales  against 
200,000  at  the  end  of  1920.  Japan's  consumption  of 
paper  reached  129  million  pounds  in  1905,  251  million 
in  1912,  and  560  million  in  1921;  in  1920  the  yearly 
average  was  about  12  pounds  a  head,  which  is  little 
compared  with  American's  120  pounds  and  England's 
60  pounds.  In  the  future  Jajjan's  consumption  of  paper 
will  rise.  — Papir-Journalen  May  13,  1922. 


WILL  CANADA  REMAIN  LAST  IN  THE  RACE? 

<-'ol.  I''.  .\i.  <l;indct,  formerly  Technical  Executive 
Officer  of  I  he  Advisory  Research  Council,  and  him- 
self well  cvjierienced  in  practical  benefits  of  in- 
dustrial research,  concludes  his  remarks  thus:  "What 
are  we  doing  in  Canada  today?  What  are  we  doing 
to   help   our   industries   and   manufacturers?    We   are 

doing  nothing Some  of  our  rich  corporations 

are  doing  little,  but  what  we  want  is  the  establishment 
of  a  research  institute  that  will  be  a  guide  in  all  these 
matters.  We  want  to  focus  our  efforts  and  our 
energies  in  such  a  way  that  we  shall  get  the  best  re- 
sults." 

^Ir.  Hume  Cronyn.  formerly  chairman  of  the  par- 
liamentary committee  on  research,  outlined  the  past 
and  present  effort  in  respect  of  research  by  the  lead- 
ing industrial  nations  of  the  world.  Britain  has  made 
wonderful  strides  since  she  awoke  to  the  peril  of  her 
position  in  1915.  The  United  States  is  far  in  the  lead. 
Canada  is  woefully  behind.  Mr.  Cronyn  concludes  by 
saying:  "Are  these  other  nations,  who  are  making 
large  expenditures  on  scientific  research,  chasing  a 
will-o'-the-wisp?  Can  this  idea  be  a  mere  fad  or 
dream?  As  Dr.  Ruttan  has  pointed  out,  we  are  the  only 
British  Dominion  that  has  not  actively  taken  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  research  in- 
stitute. Are  all  the  others  out  of  step?  Is  Canada 
alone  marching  forward?" 

'"The  British  Research  Council  with  the  great  fund 
its  disposal  (£2,000,000)  has  approached  the  various 
industries  of  Great  Britain  and  has  induced  some 
Iwenly-three  of  them  to  organize  themselves,  and  they 
have  established  a  separate  laboratory  for  the  study 
and  solution  of  their  respective  industrial  problems 
and  for  the  improvement  and  cheapeiling  of  their 
manufacturing  processes.  Each  industry  has  sub- 
scribed a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  Research  Council 
has  added  to  this  an  equal  sum.  and  the  special  re- 
search laboratory  for  each  industry  has  thus  been 
started. 

"In  Canada  conditions  are  quite  different.  The  in- 
dustries are  fewer  and  not  so  wealthy  and  the  Can- 
adian Ciovernment  is  not  in  a  position  to  subscribe 
.^10,000,000  in  aid  of  research. 


ABITIBI  CELEBRATED  RECORD 

Eleven  hundred  employees  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  were  entertained  at  a  ban- 
quet at  Iroquois  Falls  on  May  5,  officials  of  the  com- 
pany being  the  hosts.  The  banquet  was  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  record  production  of  over  five  hundred 
tons  of  newsprint  in  a  single  day,  a  feat  which  the 
company  acknowledged  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  employees. 
The  banquet  was  a  distinct  success  and  illustrated  the 
good  feeling  existing  between  the  company  and.  its 
workers. 


The  man  (iod  uses  does  not  spend  much  time  in  look- 
ing for  an  easy  place. 


To  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  travel 
that  way  \ourself. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  PAPER  MILLS 

There  are  thirteen  new  paper-making  machines  being 
installed  in  Canadian  paper  mills  this  year.  When 
erected  and  running  full  they  will  consume  more  than 
350,000  additional  cords  of  wood  a  year.  Canada  is 
already  consuming  and  exporting  more  than  5,000,000 
cords  of  pulpwood,  representing  the  growth  of  a 
centurj'  or  more,  from  1,250,000  acres  of  land. 
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THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION 


PARLIAMENT    KNOWS    FOREST    SITUATION 

The  last  issue  of  the  Pulp  ;iii(l  Paper  JIagazine  had 
just  gone  to  press  wlien  tlie  t'onowiug  eommunication 
was  received  from  Mr.  F.  J.  1).  liarnjum. 

"If  the  Government  is  sincere  in  its  announced 
desire  to  investigate  tlie  (piestion  of  stopj)ing  the  ex- 
portation of  unmanufactured  wood  from  Canada,  it 
can  find  ])lenty  of  convincing  evidence  to  warrant 
such  a  policy  at  verj-  little  expenditure  of  time  and 
money."  This  is  the  considered  statement  of  Mr. 
Barnjum,  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  forest  conser- 
vation have  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  issue  upon 
the  Government's  attention,  but  who  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  Hon.  Mr.  Fielding's  statement  in  his 
budget  speech  that  the  Govei-nment  will  appoint  a 
commission  to  look  into  the  question  and  report  to 
the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

'■-The  fact  is.""  said  ilr.  Barnjum,  "that  the  Govern- 
ment's action  is  not  sincere  and  is  not  based  upon  a 
desire  to  arrive  at  an  honest  solution  of  the  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  means  of  shelving  the 
inatter  and  of  shirking  a  duty  which  the  Government 
owes  to  the  country  Avithout  seeming  to  do  so. 

"The  reason  I  say  the  action  lacks  sincerity  is  that 
1  have  had  the  personal  assurance  of  most  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Government,  including  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  that 
they  have  already  looked  into  the  matter  and  have 
become  fully  convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  the  forest 
depletion  now  going  on  in  Canada  and  of  the  disaster 
it  threatens  to  the  physical  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  country. 

"A  year  ago  I  made  an  offer  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  a  com- 
mittee of  his  own  appointing  to  examine  into  the 
forest  situation,  and  pi-omised  that  if  their  findings 
were  not  more  alarming  than  anything  I  had  described 
I  would  cease  to  agitate  for  forest  conservation.  He 
declined  my  offer,  because,  he  said,  to  accept  would 
be  to  cast  doubts  on  my  statements,  to  which  I  re- 
plied that  if  he  accepted  my  statements  as  true  and 
yet  failed  to  act  upon  them  he  was  derelict  in  his  duty 
to  his  country. 

"Every  member  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  story  of  our  critical  forest 
situation.  The  figures  and  facts  furnished  to  them 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged. 

"With  regard  to  Mr.  Fielding's  concern  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  owners  of  the  fee-land,  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  Minister  that  this  is  mere  subterfuge, 
and  that  the  influx  of  new  mills  to  this  country,  if 
exportation  of  raw  wood  was  stopped,  would  at  once 
create  a  home  demand  for  every  cord  of  wood  that 
is  now  being  sold  by  the  farmer  for  export. 

"Tf  the  ministers  had  the  .slightest  doubt  either  as 
to  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  stopping- expor- 
tation  of  unmanufactured   wood,   such   doubts  could 


liave  been  easily  dissolved  by  a  reference  of  the  point 
at  issue  to  their  own  experts,  or  legal  advisers,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  no  such  doubts  were  or  are  seriously 
entertained  by  them.  They  realize,  (piite  as  well  as 
anybody,  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  all  possible 
steps  immediately  to  counteract  these  losses  and  to 
conserve  the  remaining  forests  for  Canada's  exclusive 
u.se,  and  for  them  to  talk  about  dealing  with  the 
situation  at  this  time  through  the  agency  of  a  'royal 
commission'  is  about  on  a  par  with  a  fire  department 
chief  submitting  to  a  committee  of  the  town  council 
the  question  of  whether  the  firemen  shall  be  allowed 
to  res]iond  to  a  general  alarm  while  the  whole  town 
is  ablaze  and  threatened  with  destruction. 

"Every  one  in  Canada  knows  just  what  to  expect 
from  an  investigation  by  a  royal  commission.  "We 
have  seen  many  of  them  before.  First,  it  involves  a 
needless  waste  of  public  funds;  second,  it  opens  the 
way  to  unnecessary,  ineffective  and  discursive  con- 
troversies, which  result  in  nothing  at  all.  and.  third. 
its  reports  are  without  value  and  are  destined  for 
the  waste  basket  even  before  they  are  made. 

Provincial   Precedents, 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  province  of 
Quebec,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Lomer  Gouin. 
decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  stop  the  expor- 
tation of  unmanufactured  wood  from  the  Crown  lands 
in  this  province,  there  was  no  paltering  witli  a  com- 
mission or  any  such  nonsense.  An  order-in-council 
was  put  through  and  the  thing  was  done.  That  was 
the  process  followed,  also,  in  Ontario.  The  Govern 
ments  of  both  these  provinces  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  jiublic  interest  demanded  tliat  the  foreign  ex- 
liloition  of  their  natural  resources  should  cease  and 
they  acted  accordingly.  The  result  has  been,  as  every- 
one knows,  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the  provinces 
themselves  and  to  the  Dominion  at  large. 

"The  present  situation  is  that  for  many  years  jiast. 
r)0  per  cent,  of  the  pulpwood  cut  in  Canada  has  been 
exported  to  the  T"'^nited  States,  bringing  in  but  an  in- 
considerable return  to  this  country.  Our  forests  are 
being  rapidly  exhausted.  What  with  the  losses  sus- 
tained through  fires,  insects  and  other  destructive 
agencies,  we  are  within  measureable  distance  of  the 
commercial  exhaustion  of  our  supply.  The  devas- 
tation that  is  going  on  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
our  climatic  conditions  and  will  eventually  affect  a 
large  part  of  our  developed  and  undeveloped  hydro- 
power. 

"It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  one  of  Mr.  Fielding's 
colleagues,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  gave  to  the  press 
of  the  country  a  statement  in  which  he  declared  ; 
"Forest  scarcity  has  bred  high  prices  and  keen  demand, 
so  that  every  square  mile  of  timber  in  this  Dominion 
may  be  said  to  represent  iiotential  employment,  muni- 
cipal development,  traffic  for  our  railways,  home 
markets  for  our  farmers,  and  other  valuable  commer- 
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cinl  gains.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  forests  are 
private  property,  for  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
forest  area  of  Canada  is  owned  by  the  people.  Even 
were  forests  protection  nothing  more  than  insurance  on 
the  existence  of  paper  and  lumber  companies  and  the 
newspaper  industry,  the  claim  on  a  Canadian  citizen's 
co-operation  would  be  hardly  less  sensible.  The  ])lain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on(^  of  the  steadiest  pillars 
of  the  public  revenue,  railway  traffic,  well-paid  em- 
liloyment,  and  the  upkeep  of  hundreds  of  munici- 
palities, is  standing  timber.  That  pillar  may  continue 
to  make  a  great  statistical  showing  right  to  the  edge 
of  national  disaster,  for  the  manufacture  of  forest 
products  can  proceed  at  high  speed  until  the  moment 
that  the  stnreihouse  of  raw  materials  i-eachcs  the  brink 
of  bankru])tc}'''. 

"In  the  face  of  these  conditions  and  having  all  the 
facts  before  them,  the  Dominion  Government  deliber- 
ately trifles  with  the  situation  and  tries  to  humbuir 
the  people  with  the  announcement  that  a  commission 
will  be  appointed  to  'investigate'.  There  can  be 
only  one  conclusion,  and  tliat  is  that  the  Government 
is  recreant  to  its  trust  and  indifferent  to  the  public 
welfare. 

"To  my  mind,  this  is  a  bigger  issue  than  any  other 
now  before  the  country,  and  it  will  become  still  greater 
as  the  days  go  by.  There  is  still  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment, at  this  session  of  Parliament,  to  disregard  its 
feeble  attempt  to  deal  with  the  situation  and  put  on 
the  statute  books  a  law  that  will  protect  Canada's 
forests  from  the  ruthless  exploitation  to  which  they 
are  now  being  subjected  and  to  conserve  one  of  our 
greatest  national  assets  for  the  country's  own  benefit. 
If  it  fails  to  do  so,  I,  for  one,  shall  conclude  that  it 
and  the  party  behind  it  are  no  loiiger  worthy  of  sup- 
port, and  I  fully  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
voters  of  Canada  will  take  the  same  view.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  the  flagrant  disregard 
of  Canada's  interests,  as  displayed  in  their  dealings 
with  this  question,  if  persisted  in,  will  bring  about  the 
ignominious  defeat  of  Mr.  King's  Government  and  of 
the  Liberal  party  at  no  very  distant  day." 


FOREST  FIRES  DEPLORED  BY  THE  FARMERS 

Several  important  resolutions,  including  one  deplor- 
ing the  great  waste  by  forest  fires,  were  passed  by  the 
Fort  William  District  Municipal  League  in  annual  ^ses- 
sion in  the  Citj'  Hall  Auditorium. 

Respecting  forest  fire  losses  R.  Falshaw,  of  Kamin- 
istiquia,  opened  a  discussion  which  ensued  for  over  an 
hour,  practically  every  delegate  attending  having 
something  to  say  in  the  matter,  all  remarks  bearing 
the  tone  that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent 
serious  fires.  A  resolution  embodying  such  sugges- 
tions as  a  system  of  public  investigation  to  determine 
the  cause  of  forest  fires  and  to  fix  responsibility; 
that  an  enquiry  be  made  in  all  four  districts  in  this 
part  of  Ontario  as  to  the  expediency  of  lengthening 
the  open  season  against  setting  out  brush  and  clearing 
fires  to  ]May  lo  and  tliat  fire  ranging  service  be  put 
in  operation  early  enough  to  exercise  control  over  the 
putting  out  of  grass  fires  which  are  cajjable  of  causing 
serious  damage  and  that  men  for  this  service  be 
selected  who  will  not  be  partial  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, was  passed. 


DISASTER   AWAITS   IF    FORESTS   GO 
LOMER   SAYS 


SIR 


(Specially  written  by  Hon.  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  for    the 
Canadian   Forestry   Association) 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  facing  Canada  today  is 
the  progressive  destruction  of  the  forest  resources. 
The  most  expert  information  shows  that  ten  trees  have 
been  wasted  by  human-set  fires  to  one  tree  utilized  for 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  people.  This  spoliation  of 
what  is,  in  the  main,  a  public-owned  property,  of 
great  immediate  utility  and  quite  indispensable  to  the 
future  of  our  country,  cannot  be  permitted  to  proceed 
much  longer.  If  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the 
damaging  consequences  of  forest  waste,  surely  we  are 
willing,  as  co-partners  in  Canada's  progress,  to  put  a 
stop  right  now  to  a  form  of  public  robbery  that  must 
be  checked  if  the  nation  is  to  survive. 

The  forest  is  the  most  destructible  of  all  our  natural 
i-esources.  Had  it  not  been  for  recurrent  conflag- 
rations started  by  human  carelessness  Canada  today 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  richest  forest  owner 
on  the  globe.  Forest  scarcity  has  bred  high  prices  and 
keen  demand,  so  that  every  square  mile  of  timber  in 
this  Dominion  may  be  said  to  represent  potential  em- 
ployment, municipal  development,  traffic  for  our  rail- 
ways, home  markets  for  our  farmers,  and  other  valu- 
able commercial  gains.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that 
forests  are  private  property,  for  eighty  five  per  cent 
of  the  forest  area  of  Canada  is  owned  by  the  people. 
Even  were  forest  protection  nothing  more  than  insur- 
ance on  the  existence  of  paper  and  lumber  companies 
and  the  newspaper  industry,  the  claim  on  a  Canadian 
citizen's  co-operation  would  be  hardly  less  sensible. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  of  the 
steadiest  pillars  of  ))u])lic  revenue,  railway  traffic, 
well-paid  employment,  and  the  upkeep  of  hundreds 
of  municipalities  is  standing  timber.  That  pillar  may 
continue  to  make  a  great  statistical  showing  right  to 
the  edge  of  national  disaster  for  the  manufacture  of 
forest  products  can  proceed  at  high  speed  until  the 
moment  that  the  storehouse  of  raw  materials  reaches 
the  brink  of  bankruiitcy.  If  we  are  to  avoid  such 
disaster  we  must  .join  hands  as  citizens  today  and  stop 
the  plague  of  camper's  fires,  smoker's  fires,  pros- 
pector's fires,  and  the  multitude  of  other  vieiotis  agen- 
cies that  we  Canadians  with  oiir  own  hands  are  set- 
ting loose  each  summer  to  i-uin  a  great  public  heritage. 


APPROVED  OF  PERMIT  SYSTEM 

Fredericton,  X.  B.  May  10.  As  a  result  of  the  wet 
weather  of  the  past  week  folloAving  the  backward  sprine 
conditions,  the  Department  of  I^ands  and  Minoi*  deci- 
ded to  extend  the  time  limit  for  slasli  })nrning  from  M^y 
lOth..  to  May  15th. 

This  action  by  the  Department  is  similar  to  the  ex- 
tension which  was  granted  last  year  and  was  done  to 
])erniit  those  who  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  their  slash  a  fni-ther  opportunity  to  do  so  before 
slash  burning,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  is 
forbidden.  Operators  and  loggers  \nll  also  benefit  from 
ibis  extension  in  cleariiig  up  brush  from  the  i)ast  sea- 
son's operations  occurring  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  railway  lines  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mills  and  camps. 
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The  new  rc;j:uliitioii  wliicli  i)r(i\i(lrs  for  registration 
eertifieates  is  reeeiviiig  the  endorsation  iiiid  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  (iireetly  eonnected  with  the  forest  industries. 
Many  letters  of  apiu-oval  have  heen  received  by  the 
department  since  tlie  first  annonnrenient  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  sclicme  was  made. 

"I  received  a  book  of  eertificates  and  wish  to  eon- 
trratulate  tlic  Department  in  sncli  commendable  ad- 
vanced Icfrislation",  wrote  a  citi/.cn  who  lias  had  some 
twenty  years  of  fire  fifihtiiifr  experience.  "The  concise 
statement  of  rcnrulations  on  the  back  of  each  certificate 
should  do  much  to  eliminate  carelessness  with  camp  fires, 
cigars  and  cifjarettes. " 

From  a  County  Councillor  —  ■"Plic  matter  of  regis- 
tration eertificates,  I  believe,  is  a  lonfi  stpp  in  the  right 
direction,  and  one  I  was  hardly  expecting  to  see  this 
year,  as  a  great  many  people  look  on  wilderness  lands 
as  their  own.  However,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  it 
is  in  force,  and  feel  that  ultimately  it  cannot  help  but 
be  of  great  value  in  saving  our  forests." 

A  no-forest  fire  record  for  the  month  of  April  has 
already  been  established,  but  fishermen  are  already 
preparing  for  th-'ii-  initial  fishing  trips  this  season. 


AVERAGE  YIELDS  FROM  VARIOUS  WOODS   OF 
GROUNDWOOD  PULP 

Based  on  data   collected  at  an   ordinary  commercial 

grinder  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

U,  S.  Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Yield   of  bone- 

Weii. 

lit  of  bone- 

dry    pulp    per 

dry 

wood  per 

lo'o    cu.    ft.    of 

Species  of  wood 

Cl 

.    ft.,   in 
pounds 

solid     rossed 

wood,    in 

pounds 

Birch,  white 

.14.20 

2954 

Fir,  alpine 

22.00 

2068 

Fir,  balsam 

21. nO 

1908 

Fir,  lowland   white 

21.  o3 

1 950 

Fir.  noble 

21.07 

1920 

Fir,  red 

22.25 

1915 

Fir,  silver 

21.03 

1872 

Fir,  white 

21.40 

2007 

Gum,  black 

30.3fi 

2612 

Hemlock   (eastern) 

24.fi0 

2030 

Hemlock  western 

24.80 

2160 

Larch,  western 

27.7B 

2100 

Pine,  jack 

24.00 

2126 

Pine,  loblolly 

28.21 

2454 

Pine,  lodgepole  '  Ca 

.) 

23.20 

1926 

Pine,  lodgepole   (  Mont 

1 

25.1.-) 

2136 

Pine,  western  yelhni 

24.65 

2061 

Pine,  white 

20.25 

1885 

Poplar 

24.1fi 

216S 

Spruce,  Englemann 

(( 

•olo.) 

21.28 

1965 

Spruce,  Englemann 

(Mont.) 

24.40 

2250 

Spruce,  Sitka 

23.60 

2040 

Spruce,  white 

26.42 

2400. 

Tamarack 

32.00 

2620 

The  sooner  you  get  a  child  to  be  a  law  unto  himself, 
the  sooner  you  will  make  a  man  of  him. 


FUEL  VALUE   OF   WOOD  WASTE 
OVER  ESTIMATED 

Manufacturers  of  wooden  products  are  apt  to  over- 
estimate the  fuel  value  of  the  lumber  wasted  in  eutting- 
u))  operations.  The  argument  is  frequently  advanced 
that  a  supply  of  waste  on  hand  at  all  times  permits 
large  savings  in  coal,  and  that  the  purchase  of  ready-cut 
wood  stock  would  not  be  economical  because  it  would 
leave  the  manufacturer  no  waste  to  use  as  fuel  for 
operating  the  power  or  heating  plant. 

The  false  logic  of  such  an  argument  is  appai-ent  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  material 
\\hich  is  thus  being  u.sed  for  fuel  is  high-grade  lumber 
which  is  worth  pound  for  pound  frum  three  to  ten  times 
as  much  as  coal.  The  heating  value  of  this  material  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  coal.  It  is  estimated, 
and  the  figure  is  high  enough  to  be  conservative,  that 
pound  for  pound  the  fuel  value  of  the  waste  from 
lumber  is  not  more  than  (i2  per  cent  of  that  of  coal. 

A  thousand  lioard  feet,  or  approximatelv  3.800  pounds, 
of  waste  from  oak  lumber  will  have  a  fuel  value  equi- 
valent to  that  of  2,360  pounds  of  coal.  If  coal  is  worth 
$6.50  a  ton,  the  fuel  value  of  a  thousand  board  feet  of 
oak  would  be  $7.66.  But  the  oak  lumber  from  which 
the  waste  cuttings  came  probably  cost  the  manufacturer 
$62.50  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  cost  of  the  oak 
waste  as  fuel,  then,  is  about  eight  times  that  of  coal, 
and  the  handling  charge  in  the  furnace  room  is  greater 
for  wood  waste  than  for  coal. 

The  fuel  value  of  waste  is  not  usually  great  enough 
to  offset  the  freight  charges  on  it  from  mill  to  factory. 
It  would  seem  a  logical  practice,  then,  on  this  ground 
alone,  for  a  manufacturer  to  use  dimension  stock  and 
try  to  reduce  his  cutting-up  waste.  The  unavoidable 
waste  which  alwa.vs  occurs  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
products  usualh-  can  be  utilized  to  best  advantage  as 
fuel. 


ST.  MAURICE  PAPER'S  STRONG  POSITION 

For  the  year  ended  on  December  31,  1922,  the 
financial  report  of  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Corporation,  shows  net  profits  of  $445,075,  which  is 
equivalent  to  5.63  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  the  company.  This  compares  with  a  net  profit 
of  $706,729  in  the  previous  year,  when  however,  there 
was  written  off  inventories  a  sum  of  $703,240  in  a 
read.i'ustment  to  approximate  market  value. 

Operating  profits  for  the  year  under  review  ar" 
shown  at  $696,593,  after  provision  for  Government 
taxes,  which  compares  with  $1,046,679  in  the  previous 
year,  and  $2,440,250  in  1920,  the  companv's  record 
period.  To  the  net  profits  of  1922  of  $617,946  is  added 
the  previous  balance  of  $617,946.  making  a  surplus  of 
$1,063,021.  From  this  is  deducted  ca.sh  dividends  paid 
during  the  year,  amounting  to  $394,995,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1V4  per  cent  qnarterlv  leaving  a  total  surplus 
of  $668,026. 

The  balance  sheet  section  of  the  statement  discloses 
the  company's  strong  position  well  maintained,  with, 
in  fact,  a  slight  improvement  in  working  capital 
position  showing. 


Pure  living,  true  thinking,  right  acting  and  accurate  It  will  do  little  good  to  go  out  as  personal  workers 

stating,  are  good  foundations  for  a  noble  character.  unless  we  go  forth  prepared  by  prayer. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT  LITERATURE 
A        Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials 
Al    Determination   of   cellulose   in   plant  material, 
according  to  the  method  of  cross  and  bevan.    Rmlolf 
Sl'ber    Zellstoff  U.  Papier  3.   127-29    ,Feh.   1928).     In 
the   procedure   for  the   determination   of   eelhilose   ac- 
cording to  Cross  and  Bevan  there  is  uncertainty  m  re- 
cognizing the  end-point  of  the  reaction,  consequently 
the  cellulose  mav  be  attacked.     A  method  is  descnbe.l 
wherebv  the  reaction   is  interrupted,  yielding  an   un- 
■ittacked    cellulose.    The    chlorination    apparatus    con- 
sists of  a  wide  glass  ring  over  the  bottom  of  whic^i  is 
drawn  and  tied  a  linen  cloth  filter.     It  is  of  such    a 
size  to  fit  a  6  cm.  buchner  fvmnel.     A  rubber  ring  is 
inserted  between  the   funnel  and  the  bottom  edge   of 
the  ''lass  container  to  secure  good  suction.     The  wood 
meaf  3  to  4  g..  is  placed  in  the  above  glass  apparatus 
and    heated   in    a    beaker    containing   water    to   thor- 
oiio-hlv  moisten  the  sample;  after  cooling,  the  water  is 
sucked  off,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  water 
added      With  the  disappearance  of  the  chlorine  odor, 
in  5  to  10  min.,  the  liquid  is  sucked  off  to  remove  the 
hvdro-chloric  acid  formed  and  washed  once.  The  treat- 
ment is  repeated  until  the  residue  is  nearly  free  from 
lignin    as  determined  by  previous  test.     After  wash- 
ing   the  residue  is  accorded  the  usual  treatment  with 
sodium  sulphite  solution,  first  for  30  min.,  then  for  20 
min     washed,   transferred  to   a  gooch  crucible,   dried 
and  'weighed.     In  an  actual  test  the  total  chlorination 
time  was  30  min.  and  200  ce.  chlorine  water  were  used. 
The  corrected  copper  number  of  the  isolated  cellulose 
was  never  above  1.5  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  oxy- 
cellulose     This  residue  can  be  further  investigated,  by 
known  methods,  for  its  content  in   other   substances, 
lignin  and  pentosans. — .1.  L.  P.  ,    ,•  j 

A  1  •  A-3  Paper  Making  Materials  from  India  and 
Nigeria.  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.  20,  No.  3.  287-292  (1922). 
Talipot  palm  leaf  stalks  from  India  yield  a  pulp  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  paper  of  fairly  white 
appearance  and  good  strength.  The  pulp  bleaches  with 
difficultv  and  requires  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
bleach  "it  is  doubtful  whether  the  manufacture  of 
white  paper  from  the  stalks  would  be  remunerative. 
Tiials  with  Betel  nut  husks  from  India  indicates  that 
they  are  not  a  verv  suitable  material  for  paper  mak- 
ing" and  that  they  could  only  be  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  longer-fibred  materials  for  the  production 
of  low  grade  brown  papers  and  boards.  Their  utiliza- 
tion in  this  manner  does  not  appear  promising.  Ni- 
gerian elephant  grass  is  a  satisfactory  material  for 
paper  making,  but  it  would  not  be  remunerative  to 
export  it  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  could,  however 
be  utilized  in  Nigeria  for  the  production  of  half-stuff 
for  export. — A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Production  of  Paper  Stock  from  the  Papyrus 
Plant.  H.  Steinhiller.  Ger.  patent  365,571.  Papierfabr. 
21  13  CJan.  7.  1923).  The  process  consists  in  treating 
the  papyrus  plant,  prepared  by  boiling  or  retting,  to 
a  mechanical  squeezins;  action,  as  by  beating  or  rol- 
ling, and  a  simultaneous  washing  with  water  to  free 
it  from  pith.  The  remaining  fiber  bundles  are  disinte- 
grated in  a  mechanical  way. — J.  L.  P. 


A-3.  Digestion  of  Typha  Domingensis.  Emil  Heuser 
and  Jan  Haugerod.  Papierfabr.  20,  253-262  (March  5, 
1922).  Translation  bv  C".  J.  West  in  Paper  Tr.  Jr.  75, 
No.  1,  32,  34,  36  (Julv  6,  1922).  See  P.  P.  M.  C.  20,  500 
(June  15,  1922).  (P.  T.  J.  74,  No.  25,  June  22,  1922) 
—A.  P.-C. 

Wood  as  a  Raw  Material  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Papei  Eng.  Hoyer.  Papierfabr.  21,  17-21  (Jan.  14. 
1923).  General  information,  especially  regarding 
economy  and  paper-making  qualities,  are  given  for  the 
following  woods;  spruce  (Picea  excelsa),  Scotch  fir 
(Pinus  sylvestris,  fir  (Abies  pektinata),  larch  (Larix 
europaea),  asjK'ii  (Poplus  tremula),  birch  (Bettila 
alba),  beech  (Fagus  silvatica),  linden,  oak,  and  alder. 
Weights  per  cubic  meter  of  certain  woods  and  their 
ash  contents  are  tabulated.  Wood  grown  in  northern 
countries  or  at  high  altitudes  are  preferable  for  paper 
making  on  account  of  their  superior  quality  fibers.  The 
average  length  of  summer  wood  fibers  is  given  as  3, 
5-4,  5  mm.,  width  of  fiber  0.03-0.06  mm.,  fiber  wall 
thickness  0.002-0.003  mm. ;  the  corresponding  values 
for  spring  wood  fibers  are  2.5-3.5  mm.,  0.015-0.03  mm. ; 
the  corresponding  values  for  spring  wood  fibers  are 
2.5-3.5  mm.  0.015-0.03  mm.,  and  0.005-0.008  mm.— J. 
L.  P. 

A-4.  The  relative  strength  of  sheet-machine  and  hand- 
mold  sheets.  E.  Sutermeister.  Paper  ind.  4.  1661-1662 
(March  1923).  A  comparison  of  results  obtained  in 
testing  the  strength  of  bleached  and  unbleached  soda 
and  sulphite,  both  lieaten  and  unbeaten,  when  the 
sheets  are  prepared  in  a  hand  mold  and  when  they  are 
prepared  by  means  of  Wilen's  sheet  machine,  from 
which  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions :  the 
sheet  machine  will  give  sheets  of  practically  constant 
weight  regardless  of  the  time  of  beating,  within  rea- 
sonable limits;  there  is  no  possibility  of  calculating 
from  the  tests  on  hand  mold  sheets  what  those  on 
machine  made  sheets  would  be.  It  is  believed  that 
much  more  reliable  results  can  be  obtained  with  a  sheet 
machine,  and  it  is  recommended  that  wherever  pos- 
sible the  use  of  the  hand  mold  for  quantitative  work 
be  abandoned. — A.  P.-C. 

A-14,  K-18.  Device  for  Determining  the  Thickness  of 
Cardboard  Automatically.  Tgnaz  Daubner.  Ger.  patent 
362,493.  Wochl.  Papierfabr.  54,  249  (Jan.  27,  1923).— 
J.  L.  P. 

A-14.  Work  of  the  German  Bureau  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials: Paper  Testing.  W.  Herzberg.  Zellstoff  U.  Pa- 
pier 3,  17-20  (Jan.  1923).  Several  important  investiga- 
tions are  reported  briefly:  disintegration  of  typed  do- 
cuments in  East  Africa,  identification  of  wood  using 
sections  of  the  same,  proving  falsified  documents, 
spontaneous  ignition  of  pulp,  age  of  paper  board, 
printing  paper,  paper  from  Adansonia  bast  fibers, 
moisture  absorption  of  tissue  paper  during  transport 
from  Germany  to  South  America,  testing  paper  for 
fastness  to  light,  detection  of  harmful  metallic  con- 
stituents in  paper.  —  J.  L.  P. 

G. — Treatment  of  Pulp 
C-0.  Removal  of  Resin,  Fat,  Wax,  Etc.,  from  Plant 
Materials,  Especially  Wood  and  Wood  Pulps.   C.   G. 
Schwalbe.   Ger.   patent  366,205.  Papierfabr.   21,   28-29 
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(,laii.  14,  1923).    Till'  proci-ss  t'onsist.i  in  subjecting  not 
only  the  extraction  liquid  iuit  also  the  materials  1o  he 
I'Xt'raetpfl  to  a  coiitiniujus  or  interiuitteul  motion,  m<- 
(.'oniiilishcd    l)y    rollers   or   similar   devices    which    also 
expose  t'resli  ^urt'a(•l's  of  the  mati'rial  to  the  solvont. 
J.  L.  P. 

D. — Mechanical  Pulp  Manufacture 

D-4.  Magazine  Grinder.  .1.  J.  Warren.  Can.  patent 
225,r)-H,  Oet.  :il,  1922.  'I'lic  lower  end  of  the  magazine 
is  slightly  smaller  than  llie  npiier.  The  feed  ehains 
are  provided  with  spurs  to  griji  the  logs  and  drive 
them  down  positively,  and  means  are  provided  for  ad- 
justing the  lateral  pressure  of  the  ehains  against  the 
mass  of  logs.  The  lower  end  of  the  magazine  i.s  pro- 
vided with  an  adjustable  pocket  which  can  be  lowered 
to  eomi)ensate  for  the  inevitable  wear  of  the  stone.  The 
water  required  for  grinding  is  sup]>lied  at  the  top  of 
the  magazine  which  causes  it  to  be  preheated  before 
reaching  the  hot  stone,  softens  the  wood,  and  prevents 
the  loss  of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  vai)or  rising  from 
the  stone.  Means  are  provided  for  cooling  the  shaft 
between  the  stone  and  bearings  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  ln'ciiming  overheated   and   melting. — A.  P.-(\ 

D-4.  Controlling  the  Pressure  in  Grinder  Pockets.  W. 
Thaler.  Can.  patent  225,447,  Oct.  31.  1922.  Same  as  Fr. 
patent  532,702.  See  J.  M.  Voith.  P.P.M.C.  20,  634.  July 
27,  1922.— A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Feeding  Wood  to 
Magazine  Grinders.  1'.  Priem.  Can.  i)atent  225.053,  Oct. 
24,  1922.  In  order  to  obtain  an  even  pressure  of  the 
wood  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone ;  i.e..  as  great 
in  the  center  as  at  the  sides  where  the  wood  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  feeding  devices,  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  latter  against  the  mass  of  wood  is  suitably  in- 
creased. This  may  be  obtained  (1)  By  driving  the 
feed  chains  at  different  speeds,  the  upper  chains  being 
driven  at  a  faster  speed  than  the  lower  ones;  (2)  By 
reducing  the  diameter  of  the  hopper  adjacent  the  stone 
in  the  area  in  which  the  feed  devices  work,  by  means  of 
jiressure  plates  working  by  compressed  air  or  water  or 
by  means  of  springs;  (3)  By  curving  the  lower  portion 
of  the  hopper;  i4;  By  equipping  the  feed  chains  with 
wedges  which,  during  their  working  travel,  gradually 
vary  their  inclination  from  a  downwardly  angled  po- 
sition to  a  more  nearly  horizontal  one. — A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Grindstone  Dresser.  W.  P.  Aikin.  Can.  patent 
224.964,  Oct.  24.  1922.  The  burr  is  provided  with  pyra- 
midal grinding  teeth,  the  apexes  of  which  conform  to 
a  cylinder,  and  with  ribs  extending  radially  beyond  tlie 
teeth  to  form  the  leads  on  the  stone. — A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Grinding  Stone  for  Wood  Grinder.  Gottlieb 
Hohmann.  Ger.  j)atent  3.58.568.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr. 
54,  171  (Jan.  20,  1923).  This  invention  is  eoncerned 
with  an  arrangement  for  fastening  and  removing  the 
stones  from  the  shaft. — I,  G. 

E — Sulphite  Process 

E-2.  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors.  I.  1.  Chramtsoff.  Bu- 
maznaia  Promyshlenost,  1.  No.  1,  39-54  (July  and 
August.  1922  I.  The  processes  and  chemical  reactions 
taking  place  in  the  production  of  chemical  wood  pulp 
are  discussed.  Analyses  of  the  woods  and  of  the  re- 
sulting products  under  different   conditions   of  cook- 


ing are  given.  The  by  produets  ;ind  liieir  utilization 
are  tliscussed.  The  ipiestion  of  disposal  of  waste 
waters  is  liealt  witii.  Numerous  data,  original  and 
ipioted.  are   |ifesented. — M.  C. 

E-2.  Sulphite  Alcohol.  Henri  dii  Boistessidin.  Mon. 
Sci.  i5i.  12,  '.t7-105  (.May  1922).  After  a  brief  histo 
rieal  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  sul|)hi1e  alcohol 
industry  and  discussion  of  tlie  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented its  development  in  France,  the  author  describes 
the  Swedish  j)rocess  (Wallin  and  Ekstrom,  and  Land- 
mark) as  it  is  actually  being  worked,  and  the  American 
processes  (Marchand.  MacKee)  which  ai-e  not  yet 
lieing  worked   cominei-eially. — A.   P.-(". 

E-2.  Removal  of  Waste  Liquor  from  Sulphite  Pulp 
Digesters.  W.  Xicohii  and  Co.,  and  A.  D.  J.  K.uhn.  Ger. 
patent  830,108.  Papierfabr,  21,  29  (Jan.  14,  1923).  A 
perforated  metal  cylinder  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  digester  with  a  side  relief  for  the  waste  liquor. — 
J.  L.  P. 

E-2.  Drying  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  for  Making  into 
a  Binder.  C.  Ellis.  Can.  patent  226,306.  Nov.  21,  1922. 
The  liquor  (partially  neutralized  if  desired)  is  eva- 
porated to  about  30  deg.  Be.  and  is  then  further  con- 
centrated to  a  practically  dry  powder  by  atomizing  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  resulting  pulverulent  product  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  is  quite  stable  in  the  dry 
form.— A.  P.-C. 

F. — Alkaline  Process  and  Equipment 

F-1.  Analytical  Methods  for  the  control  of  chemical 
operations  in  soda  and  sulphate  pulp  mills.  Hmbilf 
Sieber.  Papierfabr.  21,  89-94  (Feb.  IS,  1923).  An  ar- 
ticle consisting  mostly  of  a  review  of  recent  improve- 
ments in  analj'tical  methods  and  written  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  German  Analysis  Commis- 
sion for  Soda  and  Sulphate  ^Mills.  The  following  sub- 
jects are  covered :  raw  materials,  cooking  liquors, 
cooking  process,  pul]).  lime  sludge,  and  by-products  as 
turpentine  and  methyl  alcohol. — J.  L.  P. 

F-2.  Removal  of  the  Odors  from  Soda  Pulp  Mills.  C. 
G.  Sehwaliie.  Ger.  |iatent  .•{(iti.41!).  Papierfabr.  21,  29 
(Jan.  14.  1923  I.  Tiie  patent  covers  the  use  of  charcoal, 
animal  eluucoal.  lignite,  peat  and  other  porous  coals 
for  the  removal  of  bad  odors  in  the  waste  gases  from 
soda  pull)  mills.— J.  L.  P.  (See  Pulp  and  Paper,  p. 
205.) 

H. — Bleaching 

H-5  Digestion  of  Straw  by  the  Steffen  Process.  T. 
E.  Blasweiler.  Papierfabr.  20,  1025-28;  1061-4;  1101-3 
(1922).  Description  of  a  detailed  test  on  the  bleaching 
of  straw  by  the  Steffen  process.  It  is  concluded  that 
tills  process  compares  favorably  with  the  Oexmann  and 
other  processes  common! v  used  for  the  same  purnose 
l.G.  ■ 

K. — Paper  Making  Processes 

K-10  Sizing  of  Paper.  Ger.patent  363,668.  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.  .")4.  397.  (Feb.  10,  1923).  Neutral  or  basie 
aluminum   chloride   is  used   as   precipitant. -J.L.-P. 

K-21.  Production  of  Stock  for  Roofing  Felt.  H.  Abra- 
ham. Ger.  patent  366,130.  Papierfabr.  21,  31  (Jan.  14, 
1923).  Sea  grass  is  added  to  half  stuff  and  paper  stock 
for  the  production  of  .stock  for  roofing  felt.— J.  L.  P. 


NOTE:   If  you   have  noticed   any  errors  in   the     report   of   the   Annual   Meeting   of 
the  Technical  Section,  please  send  in  corrections  at  once. 
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The  Hinde  and  Uauili  l'ai)fr  Company.  Atlantic  and 
Ilanna  Avenues,  Toronto,  lias  announced  an  increase  in 
wages  to  all  factory  and  mill  employees  of  five  cents  per 
hour  to  time  workers  and  five  per  cent  increase  in  rate  to 
all  piece  workers.  The  increase  went  into  effect  last  week 
and  has  affected  over  2.50  employees.  The  factory  is  op- 
erated as  an  open  shop  and  the  increase  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  management. 

Aubrey  O.  Hurst,  the  well-known  Toronto  stationer  and 
manufacturers'  agent,  wlio  died  last  .January,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  .$1'0,612,  according  to  his  will  which  has  just 
been  probated. 

The  bodies  of  Captain  John  McPherson  of  the  Michigan 
Sault,  and  Fred  Regan  and  Gus  John,  of  the  Canadian 
Sault,  the  three  passengers  who  lost  their  lives  when  the 
tug  Reliance,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Mills,  Limited,  ran  aground  and  was  wrecked  off  North 
Lizard  Island  in  Lake  Superior  on  Dec.  13  last,  have  been 
recovered  at  the  island  by  an  employe  of  the  company  who 
had  been  sent  to  make  a  search. 

The  American  Sales  Book  Company,  of  which  S.  J. 
Moore,  of  Toronto,  is  president,  has  declared  a  dividend  of 
$1,  which  is  in  line  with  the  president's  announced  policy 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  March.  A  dividend  has  also 
been  declared  on  preferred  at  the  rate  of  1  3-4  per  cent, 
jjayable  .\ugust  1  to  shareholders  of  record  July  Ik  Both 
common  and  preferred  dividends  are  payable  in  New  York 
funds. 

Grand  &  Toy,  stationers,  Toronto,  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  year's  supply  of  stationery  for  use  at 
the  City  Hall  and  other  municipal  departments. 

B.  Collie,  of  Artcheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  big  paper  importers,  was  a  business  visitor  in  To- 
ronto last  week. 

W.  S.  Barber,  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
Toronto,  is  attending  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Convention  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  Damp  &  Co.,  paper  dealers  and  .stationers,  who 
have  been  occupying  premises  on  Richmond  Street,  Tor- 
onto, have  moved  their  offices  and  warehouse  to  68  Dun- 
das  Street,  that  city. 

Cioing  to  meet  his  father,  Edward  King,  who  is  employed 
at  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  the  two- 
year-old  son  fell  from  the  railway  bridge  near  the  mill  and 
was  instantly  killed. 

Premier  Drury,  in  Toronto,  was  strong  in  his  praise  of 
the  announcement  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Pielding  that  there  should 
be  a  complete  probe  of  the  pulpwood  question.  It  had 
been  suggested  by  the  Finance  Minister  that  pulpwood  ex- 
portation be  prohibited.  This,  he  said,  would  apply  to  pri- 
vate owners  since  provincial  governments  control  the  pro- 
vincial timber  lands.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  projected 
move  might  meet  with  some  opposition  from  the  Ontario 
Government,  as  the  projected  export  duty  might  interfere 
with  the  pulpwood  sales  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  holding 
patented  lands.  Farmers  who  deal  in  small  quantities  of 
pulpwood  find  a  ready  market  for  their  wood  in  the  United 
States  when  situated  along  the  border,  and  one  well  versed 
in  the  business  fears  that  the  proposed  duty  would  eat  up 
the  small  margin  of  profit  on  these  pulpwood  sales. 


P.  L.  Colbert,  of  the  National  Paper  Company,  Valley- 
field,  Que.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

T.  L.  Alstead,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  in  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William.  He  was  accompanied  by  Hardy 
Ferguson,  widely  known  paper  mill  engineer.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Alstead  was  looking  over  sites  for  the  pro- 
posed new  three  million  dollar  pul|)  and  jiaper  mill  to  be 
erected  in  that  district. 

The  Reginald  N.  Boxer  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturers  of 
hanging  papers,  are  erecting  an  addition  to  their  factory 
in  New  Toronto  at  a  cost  of  $12.5,000.  The  building  will 
be  one  story  and  basement,  300  x  300  feet,  and  will  be  of 
concrete  and  brick  construction.  The  steel  work  is  now  in 
progress.  The  extension  is  necessary  owing  to  the  com- 
pany's increase  of  business. 

J.  Ford  &  Co.,  of  Portneuf,  Que.,  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  mill  building  of  steel  and  concrete,  with  two  floors 
80  X  200  feet,  and  are  installing  a  cylinder  machine  120 
inches  wide  for  the  production  of  roofing  felt  and  other' 
building  papers.  The  estimated  output  is  20  tons  a  day 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  in  three 
months'  time.  A  concrete  dam,  270  feet  long  and  20  feet 
high,  which  will  replace  the  old  dam,  and  double  the  power, 
is  now  being  built. 

The  Ontario  Paper  Company,  Limited,  of  Thorold,  who 
some  months  ago  bought  extensive  pulpwood  limits  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Quebec 
Government,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  to  erect  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  thereon,  are 
making  a  survey  of  a  location  for  the  proposed  mill,  the 
construction  of  which  will  not  be  begun  for  some  time  yet. 

R.  F.  Dobberteen,  of  the  Standard  Paper  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  a  Toronto  visitor  last  week. 


PRESENTED   SAFETY  SHIELD 

An  interesting  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  employees 
of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Georgetown  Divi- 
sion, was  held  at  the  mill  at  Georgetown,  Ont.,  May  16,  the 
occasion  being  the  presentation  to  the  workers  at  the  mill 
of  the  shield  and  flag  offered  for  competition  by  the  Onta- 
rio Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association  for  the  best 
accident  prevention  record  during  1922.  The  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  were  the  winners  of  the  competition 
in  class  B,  which  class  included  all  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  Ontario  employing  under  200  people.  The  record 
established  by  the  company  during  the  year  was  a  very 
good  one,  namely  3  non-fatal  accidents  involving  lost  time 
amounting  to  .56  days,  which  is  equal  to  8.5  days  lost  time 
per  full  time  worker.  I.  H.  Weldon,  President  of  the  com- 
pany occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting  and  gave  a  short 
address  telling  the  employees  how  pleased  the  company  was 
at  the  success  of  the  Georgetown  mill  in  winning  the  coveted 
honor  and  heading  the  list  in  the  accident  prevention  com- 
petition. Mr.  Weldon  then  called  upon  A.  P.  Costigane, 
secretary-engineer  of  the  Association,  who  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress on  the  economic  aspect  of  accident  prevention  and 
impressing  on  the  workers  that  if  they  intended  to  retain 
the  shield   in  their  possession   they  would   require   to  face 
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kicii  ci>iiii>ilili(iii  on  the  part  ol  olliir  mills  wliicli  were 
ca^crh-  striviiij;'  to  secure  tlie  honor,  Mr.  Coslifjaiie  tlicn 
presented  tlie  t'la^  to  Sidney  Sandirs  wlio  received  tlie  tro- 
phy on  beliall'  of  the  enij)loyees  of  thi-  mill  and  who  respond- 
ed for  tliem.  i  inphasizing  tlic  benefits  to  all  the  workers 
when  whole  hearted  co-operation  is  {>;ivcn  by  every  one  in 
the  prevention  of  accidents,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
others.  Mr.  Sandets  was  followed  hy  Mr.  MeWliirter,  su- 
perintendint  of  the  mill,  who  s|)oke  briefly  ])romising-  co- 
operation ill  an  effort  to  retain  the  trophy  for  next  year, 
licfore  the  f>atlierinu:  broke  up  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  all  present  would  put  forth  every  effort  to 
win  the  shield  again  by  establishing  even  a  better  record 
this  year  than  \a^. 


Morton,  Diiector  of  tlie  Saguenay  Liimlier  ('onijjany; 
Mr.  WilliaiTi  Ciirric,  Director  of  the  Dominion  I'aper 
C'oinpaiiy  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Director  of  Southern 
Canada  Power  t'ompany. 


WESTERN  QUEBEC  PAPER  MILLS  LTD. 

Aunounceuienl  was  recently  made  in  the  Press  of 
the  organization  of  the  Western  (Quebec  Paper  Mills 
Limited.  This  new  Company  is  organized  to  man- 
ufacture light  weight  specialties  and  tissue  papers. 
The  site  obtained  for  the  mill  is  at  St.  Andrews,  Que- 
bec, on  the  North  River  near  its  junction  with  the 
Ottawa.  There  is  particular  significance  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  site,  as  it  is  probably  on  the  same  ground 
on  which  was  erected  the  first  mill  in  Canada  some 
120  years  ago.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
those  years  in  the  processes  for  paper  manufacture. 
In  those  days  rags  were  used  as  the  material  for  fiber, 
whereas  today  we  are  making  high  grade  papers,  as 
the  new  mill  will  do,  from  chemical  fibers  manufac- 
tured from  wood.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  site 
which  still  has  the  same  advantage  that  it  had  in  the 
older  days,  namely  the  high  (juality  of  the  water  of 
the  North  River  for  paper-making  purposes.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  a  little  way  further  up  the  river  are 
mills  making  some  of  the  finest  papers  turned  out  on 
this  continent.  The  location  of  the  new  mill  will  be 
picturesque  as  well  as  historic. 

Considerable  of  the  equipment  is  already  arranged 
for  and  construction  of  the  mill  will  proceed  imme- 
diately with  the  prospect  of  manufacturing  paper  early 
in  the  fall.  The  financing  of  the  proposition  has  been 
provided  for  by  the  sale  of  .^^225,000  in  bonds,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  Shaer,  Morton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  120  St. 
James  St.,  Montreal,  and  are  offered  to  the  public  at 
the  price  of  97  and  interest,  yielding  6.75  per  cent. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  output  of  the  mill  is 
said  to  be  contracted  for  and  since  there  has  been 
but  little  expansion  in  this  line  of  paper  manufac- 
turing in  Canada  recently,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
introduction  of  this  new  production  will  have  any 
effect  on  the  market  conditions. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  mill  will  be  provided  with 
excellent  shipping  facilities,  both  by  rail  and  water. 
Another  advantage  in  establishing  the  mill  in  a  town 
such  as  the  municipality  of  St.  Andrews,  is  that  there 
is  not  only  a  sufficient  supply^  of  ordinary  labor  but 
there  is  accommodation  for  the  influx  of  new  labor 
that  always  comes  with  a  new  industry,  until  addi- 
tional houses  may  be  built.  The  Company's  extensive 
site  will  facilitate  the  development  of  a  very  beautiful 
paper  mill  town,  which  will  be  within  50  miles  of 
Montreal  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  to  Ottawa. 

Among  those  interested  in  this  proposition  are  Mr. 
R.  W.  Barclay,  President  Western  Quebec  Power  Com- 
pany; Mr.  C.  DeWolfe  Reid  who  is  well  known  to  the 
industry  as  paper  merchant  and  mill  agent ;  Mr.  C.  W. 


BROMPTON  PAY  MORE  ON  ARREARS 

I'.njiiiptnii  Pulp  and  Paper  directors  have  declared 
anoMici-  payment  on  account  of  arrears  of  iireferrcd 
diviilends,  making  4  per  cent  in  two  months  and  redu- 
cing the  arrears  to  8  per  cent. 

The  current  payment  of  2  per  cent  is  fm-  the  ipiarter 
eiuied  April,  1922,  the  payment  made  a  immtli  ago 
being  for  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  coini)any  eonlinues  to  operate  1o  capacity  with 
improving  prices  in  some  lines.  It  is  stated  that  some 
ground  wood  pulp  was  recently  sold  as  high  as  $50  per 
ton,  although  this  is  not  as  yet  the  standard  price.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  this  commodity  sohl  as  low  a.s  .$25  jjer 
ton  a  year  or  more  ago,  it  will  be  .seen  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  market. 


COURSE    OF    PAPER    PRICES    IN    ENGLAND 

There  is  a  definite  feeling  in  England  that  paper 
])rices  must  advance  without  delay,  says  the  London 
"Times  Trade  Supplement".  Very  probably  it  will 
have  been  decided  to  make  an  all-round  advance  in 
the  selling  price  of  printing  and  PIS.  writing  papers 
before  these  notes  appear  (April  28).  An  imjjortant 
meeting  will  have  to  be  held  at  which  the  subject  will 
at  least  have  been  subjected  to  full  examination.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  much  of  the  paper  now  be- 
ing sold  is  actually  made  at  a  loss.  The  policy  of  the 
British  papermakers  has  been  to  anticipate  falling 
costs  in  the  endeavour  to  stimulate  confidence  and  pro- 
mote business.  The  policy  has  proved  very  success- 
ful, but  lower  costs  have  not  matured  in  accordance 
with  anticipations.  There  was  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  cost  of  living  would  progressively  decline,  in 
which  event  a  smaller  wage  bill  would  automatically 
have  come  into  operation.  Yet  wages  have  not  been 
reduced,  and  within  the  last  few  days  a  further  slight 
concession  in  railway  goods  rates  has  been  offset  by 
the  advance  in  coal  prices  by  about  12s.  per  ton,  con- 
sequent upon  an  increased  demand  for  coal  for  ship- 
ment. Papermaking  materials  have  advanced,  and 
some  anxiety  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Swedish  lock-out  upon  the  future  trend  of  wood-pulp 
prices.  —  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 


A  generous  spirit   is  belter  than  gold,  and  does  not 
need  gold  to  show  itself — The  Westland. 


Mr.  Archie  Phraser,  of  Prasers  Limited,  Edmund- 
ston,  N.B.,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land was  in  Montreal  last  week. 


\t  last  week's  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Commercial 
Stationers  Association  of  Toronto.  Percy  Grand,  of  Grand 
&  Tov,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  "the  cost  of  doing 
business." 


Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Rollaiid  and  daughter,  are  spending  a 
holidav  in  France. 
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BRITISH   TRADE    NEWS 

(From  Our   loiulmi   I  orrtspoiulcnt ) 

I.ondoii.  May   7,   19-';i. 

The  fffliiiii  '"  ""■  Britisli  paper  industry  on  trade  out 
look  is  more  optimistic.  At  present  business  is  developing, 
mills  are  getting  more  busy  and  unemployment  is  being 
gradually  reduced.  Dr.  E.  C.  Snow  in  a  short  paper  read 
r.efore  tlu'  Royal  Statistical  Society,  on  "Trade  Forecasting 
and  Prices."  lias  stated  that  the  tide  of  industrial  prosperity 
was  flowing  and  that,  .ilthough  it  was  a  long  way  from 
the  full  tide,  it  was,  nevertheless,  uioving  at  such  a  rate  as 
to  promise  that  state  within  reasonable  time.  He  thought 
that  view  under-estimated  the  effect  of  certain  retarding 
factors  which  were  in  operation  in  the  upward  movement 
of  the  present  industrial  cycle  to  an  extent  far  greater  than 
in  previous  cycles.  At  the  height  of  the  boom  in  the  early 
part  of  19-.'0  most  British  industries  were  equipped  for  a 
production  far  greater  than  had  ever  been  attained  before 
the  war,  and  certainly  far  greater  than  home  consumption 
plus  prospective  export  trade  at  present.  Over  production, 
actual  or  potential,  was  the  inevitable  result  and  this  in  it- 
self retarded  recovery  from  the  depression.  It  would  be  of 
the  utmost  possible  value  to  certain  industries  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  if  it  were  possible  to  disseminate  statistical  in- 
formation among  those  engaged  in  them  showing  produc- 
tive capacity  in  comparison  with  that  of  pre-war  and  of 
prospective  demand. 

British  Exports 

Turning  to  the  recent  export  figures  of  the  British  paper 
industry,  one  finds  that  there  is  a  considerable  development 
after  analysing  them.  Exports  for  the  three  months,  Jan- 
uary to  March,  show  that  they  reached  1,021,839  cwts, 
compared  with  1.0i,051  cwts  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1922.  This  is  a  sign  of  progress  and  the  i)aeking  and 
wrapping  sections  have  shipped — not  counting  home  con- 
sumption—1 18.427  cwts.  as  again.st  64,448  cwts  for  the 
three  months  in  1922.  Printing  paper,  which  includes 
newsprint,  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  (i86..522  cwts,  an 
increase  of  .587,fi43  cwts.  The  increase  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  Canada  and  Australia  with  other  colonies  and  do- 
minions purchasing  larger  quantities.  The  exports  of  tis- 
sue paper  are  about  steady,  wliile  the  trade  in  roofing  pa- 
pers is  completely  lost.  Mill  board,  strawboard,  and  card- 
board have  only  increased  in  the  exports  from  l(i,132  cwts 
to  23,129  cwts. 

The  exports  in  printing  paper  (news|)rint  included)  are 
as  follows:— To  Canada  4.429  (()9.5  for  tiie  first  three 
months  in  1922);  Australia,  411,31.5  cwts  (76,789  cwts  in 
1922);  New  Zealand,  57,420  cwts  (18,126  cwts);  Ceylon, 
4  r^S  cwts  (2,234  cwts);  Straits  Settlements  2,374  cwts 
(1,031  cwts);  India,  63,62.5  cwts  (21,103  cwts);  South 
Africa,  32,126  cwts  (13,512  cwts);  other  British  possess- 
ions 7,571  "cwts  (3,944  cwts)  ;  U.  S.  A.,  20,553  cwts  (1,608 
cwts);  France  17,224  cwts  (13,376  cwts);  other  foreign 
countries  65,657    (46,459  cwts). 

British  Imports 

The  total  imports  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
have  reached  2,676,230  cwts  compared  with  2,081,533 
cwts  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1922.  Shipments 
from  Canada  have  not  actually  started  yet,  nor  from  New- 
foundland, as  it  is  too  early  in  the  year  for  them. 

The  countries  competing  with  Canada  in  packings  and 
wrappings  are  as  follows: — From  Canada  24,976  cwts 
(24,749  cwts  in  1922  from  .January  to  March  31);  Fin- 
la'nd,  94,367  cwts  (76,213  cwts);  Sweden,  308,471  cwts 
(205,969  cwts);  Norway,  173,563  cwts  (142,867  cwts); 
Germany,  185,115  cwts  (107,702  cwts);  Belgium,  20,370 
cwts  (21,625  cwts);  other  countries  58,453  cwts  (63,948 
cwts). 


Newsprint  supplies  are  recorded  as  follows: — From  Swe- 
den. 110.091  cwts  (100,579  cwts  in  1922);  Norway,  134,- 
897  cwts  (127.621  cwts);  Ciermany,  33,284  cwts  (37,762 
cwts);  Helgium,  2,956  cwts  (9,697  cwts)  ;  U.  S.  A.  4,777 
cwts  (1,298  cwts);  Canada.  55  cwts  (none  for  the  same 
jieriod  in  1922);  Newfoundland,  nil,  (10.280  cwts);  other 
countries   293,29()   cwts    (275,801    cwts). 

Coated  papers  were  imported  as  follows: — From  Ger- 
many 14.171  cwts  (7,852  cwts).  Here  we  see  that  the 
occu))ation  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  French  has  not  materially 
hani])cred  the  Geriiian  mills.  From  Belgiun  4,247  (4,956 
cwts)  whicli  shows  that  the  occupation  is  interfering  with 
the  Belgians.  From  France  3,734  cwts  (3,620  cwts); 
U.  S.  A.  1,565  cwts  (1,709  cwts);  otTier  countries  6,205 
cwts   (2.640  cwts). 

.Strawboard  —  From  all  sources  818,285  cwts  as  against 
57(5.592  cwts  for  the  three  months  in  1922. 

Millboard  and  i.irdboard — 259,724  cwts,  as  against  141, 
974  cwts. 

Wood  Pulp  Shipments 

There  is  more  liveliness  in  the  British  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket and  sellers  are  making  inquiries  as  to  supplies.  The 
demand  for  chemical  pulps  is  fair;  for  groundwood 
prompt  supplies  prices  are  firmer.  .Judging  by  the  reports 
reaching  London,  mills  are  once  again  getting  into  working 
order  in  Scandinavian  circles  after  the  recent  labor  troubles. 

The  total  supplies  of  pulp  reaching  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  reached  192,306 
tons,  compared  with  97.249  tons  for  the  corresponding  per- 
iod in  1922,  The  countries  sending  shipments  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Bleached  chemical  (dry) — From  Finland  613  tons  (202 
tons  in  1922);  .Sweden.  424  tons  (895  tons);  Norway,  4,- 
509  tons  (2,794  tons)  ;  Germany,  85  tons  (275  tons)  ;  other 
countries   378  tons    (290  tons). 

ITnbleached  Chemical  (dry) — From  Finland  15,264  tons 
(5,208  tons  in  1922);  Sweden  36,404  tons  (17,359  tons); 
Norway,  19,064  tons  (7,323  tons);  Germany  7t  tons  (234 
tons);  other  countries  3,086  tons   (1,638  tons). 

Groundwood  (wet) — From  Canada  2,778  tons  (7,700 
tons);  Sweden,  11,381  tons  (8.054  tons);  Norway  94,664 
tons  (42,773  tons);  other  countries  nil. 

Groundwood  (dry) — From  all  sources  2,367  tons  com- 
p.ired  with  532  tons  in  1922. 

Pulp  prices  to-day  in  London  arc  about  as  follows: — 

Bleached  sulphite  (No.  1)  £23  1-2;  easy  Bleaching  £16 
1-2;  Newsprint  Sulphite  £15  3-4;  Unbleached  Soda  (No. 
1)  £15  1-2;  Soda  Kraft  (strong)  £15;  groundwood  (wet) 
£15;  groundwood  (wet)  £5  3-4;  groundwood  (dry) 
£11   1-2. 

Clarke  City 

It  is  reported  here  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
redeem  the  balance  of  the  outstanding  debentures  of  the 
Imperial  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  of  Ciravcsend,  Kent.  In  1920 
£800,000  of  7  1-2  p.  c.  debentures  were  issued  and  the 
guarantees  were  given,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest, 
by  the  Amalgam.ited  Press,  Ltd.,  of  London,  one  of  the 
leading  publishing  houses.  The  debentures  were  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  control  of  the  Gulf  Pulp  Paper 
Co.  at  Clarke  City,  Que.,  a  pulp  mill  and  timber  limits  in 
Canada.  Of  the  total  £200,000  has  been  redeemed  and  the 
h.-ilaiu-e  will   lie   p;iid  off  at    £'10:i   in  .July  next. 

Dividends 

.Idliii  Diekinsoii  and  Co.,  Ltd.  have  made  a  net  profit 
of  £134,101  10s.  and  a  dividend  of  10  p.  e.  has  been  de- 
clared for  the  year. 

\\'iggins,  Teape  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  h.ivc  ,ilso  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  5  p.  c. 

.\11  firms  speak  well  of  their  trading  since  .(aiuiary  last. 
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Tlu'  Iiitcniatioiial  I'aiu-i-  ( 'oiii|iaiiy  lias  (•(implcted  ar- 
rangenuMits  under  which  tlir  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  will  insure  all  the  employees  of  Inter- 
national and  its  entirely  owned  subsidiary  companies. 
All  emjiloyees  of  at  least  six  months'  service  will  be 
eligible  without  examination  and  will  bear  a  small 
weekly  cost,  the  remainder  to  l)e  i)aid  by  the  company. 
The  plan  includes  life  insurance,  protection  against 
l)ermanent  and  total  disability,  sick  and  accident  bene- 
fit and  sjieeial  indemnity  for  accidental  death  or 
dismemberment.  The  employees  have  been  divided 
into  three  groups  according  to  their  annual  earnings 
and  the  amounts  of  various  benefits  have  been  graded 
proportionately.  Reports  have  been  current  for  some 
time  past  that  the  International  was  to  merge  with 
some  of  the  larger  Canadian  paper  manufacturing 
companies.  This  report  was  officially  denied  by  of- 
ficers of  the  company  last  week. 

C.  R.  Berrien,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Union 
Trust  Company.  'SI.  'SI.  ilarcuse  of  the  Bedford  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company.  Richmond.  Ya.,  and  William 
]\Iason  Smith  have  been  elected  directors  of  the  Am- 
erican "Writing  Paper  Comiiany.  increasing  the  board 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  members.  The  directors  have 
elected  as  new  officers,  M.  E.  Marcuse,  vice-president ; 
L.  S.  Xoid.  treasurer,  and  James  T.  Robinson,  se- 
cretary. 

Formulation  of  Treasury  Department  rules  govern- 
ing the  classification  of  standard  newsprint  paper 
under  the  Tariff  Act  is  awaiting  the  personal  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  ilellon.  The  Tariff  Act  admits  im- 
ports of  standard  newsprint  duty  free,  but  a  long  con- 
troversy has  been  waging  between  the  Treasury  and 
publishing  interests  as  to  what  grades  of  paper  should 
be  admitted  under  that  classification.  Publishers  have 
insisted  that  the  law  is  broad  enough  to  permit  the  free 
entry  of  special  types  of  paper  iised  in  photographic 
and  other  supplements. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  a  strong  buyer 
of  Swedish  wood  pid]i.  according  to  statistics  just  re- 
ceived. American  pajier  mills  have  already  purchased 
100.000  tons  of  bleached  and  un])leached  sulphite  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  it  is  predicted  that  this 
figure  M'ill  at  least  be  doubled  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  report  also  says  that  95.000  tons  of  sul- 
phate cellulose  have  lieen  purchased  for  delivery  to 
America  this  year. 

Five  measures  to  conserve  the  wood  pulp  supply  are 
suggested  by  0.  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  woodlands 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
in  the  Association's  monthly  bulletin.  They  are: 
First  —  a  comprehensive  surve.v  of  domestic  supplies : 
second  —  a  careful  study  of  the  prohalile  costs  and 
yields  from  artificial  reforestation ;  third  —  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  plans  for  forest  management  to 
insure  a  continuous  production ;  fourth  —  sound 
Federal    and    State    forest    legi.slation.    and.     fifth   — 


forest  education  for  tlie  |iublic,  the  owner  and  the 
operator.  Mr.  I'orter  states  that  .$1,000,000,000  is  in- 
vested in  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  annual  jiajier  i)roduction  is  valued  at  .^LOOO,- 
000,000  and  that  .^L'.-jO.OOO.OOO  a  year  is  spent  for  pulp- 
wood  and  wood  puli). 

Development  of  a  non-shellac  phonograph  record  by 
European  chemists,  making  it  po.ssible  to  use  blotting 
paper,  leather,  cardboard,  or  other  paper,  linen  or 
cotton  cloth  as  a  base,  has  interested  American  man- 
ufacturers who  have  made  arrangements  for  begin- 
ning production  shortly.  The  new  j)rocess,  instead  of 
requiring  the  moulding  of  a  record  enables  the  discs 
to  be  printed,  and  to  he  turned  out  on  rotary  presses 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  day.  The  new  method 
of  manufacture,  its  originators  say,  has  the  advantage 
of  making  the  records  flexible,  unlireakable  and  non- 
ehippai)le.  To  i)roduee  these  records  on  a  quantity 
scale,  the  Strong  Record  Corporation  has  l)een  or- 
ganized with  headquartei-s  and  laboratory  at  206 
Fifth  Avenue  and  factory  at  Point  Pleasant.  X.  J. 

The  directors  of  the  United  Paperboard  Comjiany 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  for  the  fiscal  year,  ended  May  26,  1923. 
payable  Jidy  2,  to  stockholders  of  record  June  7.  This 
is  the  fii-st  dividend  declared  on  the  preferred  stock 
since  the  regular  quarterly  payment  of  114  per  cent, 
was  pa.ssed  in  November.  1920. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  jiaper  industry,  according 
to  the  bulletin  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, is  being  clarified  with  agreements  on  in- 
creased wage  scales  which  will  insure  the  manufac- 
tm-ers  against  strikes,  though  increases  are  general. 
In  the  Holyoke  district  the  fine  paper  makers  are  faced 
with  wage  demands  which  would  equal  the  peak  fio-- 
ure  of  1920. 


NEW  PULP  MILL  FOR  QUEBEC 

A  new  groundwood  ind])  mill,  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  100  tons,  will  be  built  this  summer  at  Sillery,  near 
the  city  of  Quebec,  by  the  Quebec  Pulp  &  Paper  Com- 
pany, Limited,  a  new  corporation  organized  through 
the  efforts  of  John  D.  Roche  of  Montreal.  The  plans 
include  provisions  for  expanding  the  plant  to  produce 
sulphite  pulp  and  newsprint  paper  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  necessary  additions.  The  mill  will 
be  exceptionally  well  located  in  regard  to  shipping 
facilities,  having  both  I'ail  and  water  connections  and 
the  company  is  also  said  to  have  made  favorable  ar- 
rangements for  its  supply  of  pulpwood. 

The  financial  and  other  details  have  all  been  ar- 
ranged and  a  public  announcement,  including  the 
names  of  those  concerned  in  the  enterprise,  which  in- 
clude some  well  known  to  the  industry,  will  be  made 
soon. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Althouirli  it  is  generally  admitted  tliat  the  future 
holds  mueh  that  is  ]M-oinising  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
arena  the  fact  remains  that  the  distributing  end  of  the 
industry  in  Ontario  is  still  lagging.  Wholesale  paper 
merehaiits  are  not  doing  the  business  they  were  looknig 
for  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  the  cause  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  backward  spring.  Some  distributors 
report  .slightly  increased  sales  so  far  this  May  but  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  express  disappointment  at  the  results. 
Few  of  the  retailers,  printers  and  publishers  are  not 
stocking  paper  to  any  extent  although  there  is  a  bright 
spot  inclines  such  as" bonds,  writings  and  other  lines  of 
paper  used  by  the  converting  trade,  uch  as  the  manufac- 
turing stationers,  who  are  fairly  busy.  The  paper  box 
making  trade  has  not  yet  revived  following  its  recent  de- 
cline in  volume  of  business  and  the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  backward  spring  upset  all  calculations  of  the  various 
lines  of  trade  that  form  the  feeders  for  the  paper  box 
industry.  There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  m  the 
consumption  of  standard  lines  of  paper  boxes  although 
many  of  the  firms  have  been  making  good  on  the  devel- 
oping and  sale  of  specialty  boxes. 

In  (contrast  to  the  wholesale  paper  business  the  man- 
ufacturing trade  continues  fairly  busy  and  in  nearly 
all  branches  —  especially  that  of  newsprint  —  there  is 
a  well-sustained  demand,  with  plants  all  running  at 
capacity.  The  book  paper  mills  have  orders  booked  well 
ahead  and  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  demand  for 
the  produets.  The  c'hanged  and  changing  ratio  of  cost 
and  price  has  ca\ised  one  large  manufacturer  of  book 
papei-s  to  withdraw  prices  and  quotations.  In  the  case 
of  board  manufacturers  the  mills  are  repoi-ted  to  be 
not  more  than  tliree  weeks  ahead  with  orders,  which  is 
considerably  below  the  average. 

The  pulp  market  jiresents  no  new  features  and  jirices 
are  unchanged.  Generally  speaking  there  is  little  activ- 
ity and  few  of  the  ])aper  mills  are  stocking,  the  feeling 
prevailing  that  prices  will  ease  off  somewliat  towards 
the  end  of  the  montli  now  that  water  and  more  jiower 
are  in  prospect  following  the  spring  break-up. 


NEW    YORK   MARKETS 


New  York.  May  19.  —  (Special  Correspondence).  — 
Mill  activity  continues  on  a  broad  scale,  and  there  is  a 
fairly  gooddemand  from  retail  quarters  for  mo.st  kinds 
of  i)a.per  although  it  is  commonly  admitted  current  buy- 
ing lacks  the  snaj)  that  was  such  a  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket u])  to  a  short  time  ago.  Consumers  seem  moi'e  hesi- 
tant about  placing  orders  at  present,  which  is  not  an 
unusual  condition  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  the  paper  that  buyers  are  absorbing 
today  is  moving  almost  directly  into  consumi)tion.  More- 
over a  great  many  users,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  printers  and  publishers  and  other  big  consumers, 
have  a|)i)reeiabh'  sup|)lies  of  paper  on  order,  and  these 
are  in  a  ma.iority  <>F  ea.ses  holding  off  from  additi'mal 
purcha.sing  while  depending  on  mill   deliveries. 


There  is  little  change  to  rei)ort  in  prices  of  pajier. 
Tlie  price  tone  is  steady  to  firm.  The  tendency  in  most 
instances  is  decidedly  upward,  yet  there  are  numerous 
indications  that  manufacturers  are  exerting  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  prevent  inflation,  and  presumably  are 
considering  more  the  maintenance  of  demand  than  the 
advancement  of  prices.  Raw  material  costs  are  chang- 
ing in  favor  of  manufacturers  in  at  least  some  instances 
though  this  is  far  from  always  the  ease.  Wood  pulp  is 
holding  firm,  as  are  many  grades  of  rag  stock;  on  the 
other  hand,  prices  of  low  grades  of  papermaking  rags 
and  on  most  descriptions  of  wa.ste  paper  are  on  a  more 
favorable  level  for  consumers  than  they  were  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Labor,  however,  is  the  all  im])Ortant  factor 
today,  and  it  may  be  that  the  wage  increases  recently 
put  into  effect  will  ultimately  result  in  higher  quota- 
tions on  paper. 

Sentiment  in  the  trade  regarding  an  advance  in  news- 
print prices  seems  to  be  changing,  at  any  rate  in  certain 
quarters.  Despite  the  many  predictions  that  higher 
labor  and  raw  material  costs  would  neces.sarily  oblige 
manufacturers  to  increase  print  paper  prices,  probably 
after  July  1  to  $80  a  ton,  compared  with  a  current  gen- 
eral quotation  of  $75,  there  is  a  well  defined  opinion  in 
some  parts  of  the  trade  that  they  will  not  materialize 
and  that  prices  will  remain  unchanged  over  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year.  Of  course,  this  is  a  .problematical 
matter  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  a  subject  which  is  being 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  paper  men,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  sentiment  concerning  it  is  so 
well  divided. 

Newsprint  consumption  this  year  is  running  ahead  <if 
all  previous  records,  and  it  is  indicated  that  ]02:2  con- 
sumption figures,  which  were  the  largest  in  history,  will 
be  exceeded  by  about  12  per  cent  this  year.  Newsprint 
mills  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  being 
taxed  to  meet  the  demand,  and  Avhile  it  is  commonly  atl- 
mitted  that  tliere  is  some  justification  for  an  advance 
in  ju-int  paper  prices  on  account  of  higher  manufactur- 
ing costs,  it  is  ]iointed  out  that  consumption  could  be 
very  easily  curtailed  by  elimination  of  many  special 
featui-es  and  supplements,  especially  in  the  Sund!a.y 
editions  of  newspapers,  and  that  for  this  reason  man- 
ufacturers will  be  loath  to  do  anything  which  might 
tend  to  restrict  consumption  unless  it  were  absoluteh^ 
necessary. 

"The  basic  strength  of  the  paper  market  in  general 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
speculative  demand;  the  orders  being  received  being 
strictly  to  meet  pending  requirements."  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation sums  up  the  prevailing  .situation  in  its 
monthly  bulletin.  The  a.ssociation  goes  on  to  say 
that  "caution,  but  not  timidity,  the  suggestion  made 
by  Secretary  Hoover  before  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  expresses  the  attitude  actually  being  taken 
by  the  paper  industry  at  this  time.  The  paper  man- 
ufacturers, in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  demand  ever 
known  in  some  branches  of  the  industry,  arc  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  increasing  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
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of  laboi-  to  incrcasf  i)rioes.  In  0110  iinijortant  l)ranch  of 
the  industry,  for  example,  prices  are  98  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1914,  but  costs  are  101  per  cent  higher." 

Some  manufacturers  of  book  paper  are  reported  to 
have  revised  quotations  on  certain  of  their  lines,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  one  of  the  large  companies  recently  re- 
ported. Prices  of  book  paper  display  much  strength, 
and  demand  for  thi.s  class  of  pap"r  continues  active' 
That  is,  the  contract  movement  is  good,  and  publishers 
arc  augmenting  their  su|)plics  to  a  fair  extent  although 
retail  l)uying  has  subsided. 

Fine  papers  are  quotably  firm  and  are  in  steadv  call. 
Wrappings  and  tissues  are  moderately  active,  with  no 
further  change  reported  in  quotations.  Box  board.s  have 
firmed  up  again  after  having  shown  a  sagging  trend 
for  a  time.  Mo.st  manufacturers  in  the  East  are  quotin-^ 
$fi2..50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  i)laiu  chip  board" 
and  $(i.")  for  news  board,  though  one  of  the  largest  mills 
in  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  naming  $62.50 
on  both  news  and  chip.  Demand  for  board  is  regarded 
as  good.  Corrugating  boards  and  otlier  lines  used  in 
th°  manufacture  of  fibre  shipi)ing  containers  and  fold- 
ing boxes  are  moving  freely,  while  doiiiand  from  the 
set-up  box  trade  is  relatively  quieter. 

aROTJND  WOOD.  — Tlie  market  f(U-  mechanical  pulp 
IS  characterized  by  fair  trade  activity.  It  is  evident 
that  consumers  are  buying  chiefly  against  direct  re- 
qun-ements  and  ypt  the  movement  into  consumiuff  chan- 
nels IS  fully  up  to  normal  for  this  .season,  if  not'^in  ex- 
cess of  normal.  Available  supplies  appear  to  be  easily 
ample  to  cover  the  wants  of  buyers,  however,  and  prices 
consequently  are  just  about  holding  their  own,  exhibit- 
ing httle  change  in  either  direction.  Domestic  producers 
are  reported  securing  about  $37  to  $38  a  ton  f.  0.  b. 
grinding  plants  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for 
proinpt  shipment,  with  quotations  varying  depending 
on  the  situation  of  the  consumer  and  the  freight  in- 
volved from  the  producing  to  the  delivery  point.''  Cana- 
dian grinders-  ar°  said  to  be  marketing  considerable 
ground  wood  in  the  United  States  at  jn-esent  and  to  be 
securing  between  $47  and  $50  a  ton  delivered  at  con- 
suming mills  for  spot  shipments. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —Actual  demand  for  chemical 
wood  pulp  Ls  of  limited  compass.  Consumers  are  plac- 
ing orders  m  a  most  reserved  manner,  evidently  beino- 
altogether  unwilling  to  buy  other  than  in  a  "volume 
necessary  to  cover  immediate  needs,  and  demand  there- 
fore IS  spotty  and  of  insuffici"nt  breadth  to  have  in- 
fluence on  prices.  Nevertheless  the  price  tone  is  firm 
Importers  are  bullishly  inclined  and  are  fullv  maintain- 
ing operations.  Foreign  prime  unbleached  "sulphite  is 
quoted  on  the  dock  at  New  York  at  3.35  to  3.50  cents 
per  pound  and  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  at  around  3  40 
cents,  and  proof  is  not  lacking  that  very  little  .supply 
of  these  pulps  is  to  be  had  at  less  than"  these  figures 
i^oreign  bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  from  4  50  to  5 
cents  a  pound  ex  dock  for  the  No.  1  grade,  and  around 
4.25  cents  for  the  No.  2  quality.  Papermakers  appa- 
rently are  holding  off  in  buying  because  they  have  con- 
siderable pulp  on  order  for  first  open  water  shipment 
out  of  Sweden,  and  bccau.se  they  desire  to  wait  and  see 
what  effect  th.-  arrival  of  these  supplies  will  have  on 
prices. 

RAGS.  —The  market  for  papermaking  rags  is  in  a 
rather  stationary  position  at  i)re.sen1.     Low  grades  such 
as  are  used  by  roofing  paper  mills  incline  downward 
and  buyers  doubtless  are  effecting  some  purchases  at 
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slijrlit  recessions  in  price,  hut  most  grades  are  holding- 
their  owni  iu  price  and  seem  to  be  marked  by  a  com- 
paratively jrood  demand  from  mills.  Importations  of 
rags  are  "heavy.  Laroe  sliipraents  are  arriving  day  by 
day.  and  it  is  i)resumed  tliat  tlie  great  bulk  of  these 
supplies  are  roofing  stock,  thus  explaining  the  relative 
easiness  in  jirices  of  dome.stic  rags  of  similar  classifica- 
tion. 

Quotations  on  Xo.  1  roofing  rags  range  around  1.40 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  No.  1  packing,  and 
1.30  cents  for  tlie  No.  2  grade.  New  white  shirt  cuttings 
have  ea.sed  off  sliglitly  to  where  sales  to  paper  mills  at 
13  cents  a  pound  liave  been  i-eported,  and  other  grades 
of  new  cuttings  are  i)robably  available  in  at  least  some 
quarters  at  slightly  cheaper  figures  than  recently  pre- 
vailed. Old  white  rags  are  (piotably  steady,  as  are 
blues.  Repacked  thirds,  and  blues  are  fetching  around 
2.7o  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points,  and 
miscellaneous  packing  about  2.25  to  2.40  cents,  depend- 
ing on  quality. 

PAPER  STOCK.  — There  is  a  fair  aggregate  move- 
ment of  old  paper.  Some  grades  are  freely  wanted  by 
mills,  while  others  are  more  or  less  neglected;  the  result 
is  that  i)riees  in  some  instances  display  steadiness,  where- 
;'s  in  others  the  trend  is  distinctly  downward.  Old  fold- 
ed newspapers  are  steady  at  around  1.15  cents  a  pound 
f.  o.  b.  New  Yoi-k.  and  Xo.  1  mixi'd  paper  is  readily 
bringing  00  to  95  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  York. 
Oldlvraft  paper  also  is  steady  at  2.10  cents  a  pound 
New  York,  and  shavings  are  quoted  at  an  average  of 
4.25  cents  New  York  for  No.  1  hard  white  and  3.50  cents 
for  No.  1  soft  whitp  shavings.  The  weakest  class  of  old 
paper  is  flat  .stock.  Few  mills  show  interest  in  books  and 
magazines,  and  it  is  problematical  .iust  how  cheap  tliey 


rcaliv  are.  Offerings  by  dealers  at  2  cents  a  ])0und  for 
Xo.  1  hi'avy  magazines  are  reported  but  there  are  few 
buyci's  at  tliis  price  basis,  and  indications  are  purchases 
arc  being  made  at  lower  levels. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAOCxINO.  —The  market  for  old 
manila  roi)e  has  quieted  and  prices  have  eased  a  little 
following  a  long  period  of  ])ronounced  strength  and 
activity  in  this  commodity.  The  iirincipal  constuning 
mills  are  rejjorted  out  of  the  market  temporarily,  and 
prices  of  domestic  manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition  have 
sagged  to  al)ont  ().50  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points  and  ranging  up  to  6.75  cents.  Old  bagging  is 
dull  and  largely  nominal  in  price.  Around  1.25  cents 
per  pound  and  90  cents  a  liundred  pounds  at  shipping 
points  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging  and  roofing  bagging, 
respectively,  arc  the  (piotations  generally  named  by 
dealers. 


LINK-BELT    PITTSBURGH    OFFICE   MOVES 

Notice  has  recently  been  received  of  the  removal  of 
tlie  Link-Belt  Comi)any's  Pittsburgh  branch  office  from 
their  old  quarters  at  1501  Park  Building  to  their  new 
and  more  commodious  offices  at  353  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr. 
T.  F.  Webster,  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  says 
that  larger  space  and  the  more  convenient  location  was 
imperative  becau.se  of  the  "xtraordinai-y  volume  of  busi- 
ness transacted  during  the  past  year  and  which  pro- 
mises to  remain  in  full  swing  at  least  for  the  coming 
fiscal  vear. 


.Mr.  Hardy  S.  Ferguson,  consulting  engineer,  of  New 
York,  was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  last  week. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been  quite  a 
wide-spread  feeling  that  for  tlie  second  half  of  1923 
the  contract  price  on  newsprint  might  be  advanced  to 
$80  per  ton.  There  have  been  a  number  of  factors 
which  support  this  view,  among  them  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  wages  and  tiie  increasing  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  the  trade,  therefore, 
when  the  announcement  was  made  the  other  daj-  that 
the  International  Paper  Company  would  maintain  the 
present  price  of  $75  for  contract  agreements  through- 
out the  current  year.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  will  seem 
to  a  good  many  people  like  throwing  away  a  chance  of 
gathering  $5  a  ton  more  than  is  coming  in  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  the  Management  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  more  farsighted  than  to  see  only  the 
immediate  benefit  of  such  a  step  as  a  great  many  ex- 
pected would  be  taken  at  this  time.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that,  when  prices  reach  a  certain  point,  there  is 
a  critical  position  beyond  which  if  the  price  is  pushed 
there  will  be  a  decrease  in  consumption.  Certain 
operating  costs  have  to  be  met  any  way,  and,  once  they 
are  covered,  increased  production  means  more  than  a 
decreased  production  at  a  higher  rate.  The  increase 
in  production  further  has  the  beneficial  psychological 
effect  of  keeping  a  larger  number  of  people  em- 
ployed, and  in  this  way  it  has  a  valuable  social  in- 
fluence. 

In  spite  of  certain  increased  items  of  cost  it  is 
known  that  many  miUs  are  now  en.joying  a  greater 
production  per  employee  than  has  been  the  case  for  a 
number  of  j^ears.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  recent  in- 
crease in  wages  which  was  arrived  at  in  a  most  amic- 
able manner  will  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  individ- 
ual effort.  No  doubt  this  factor  was  one  having  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  decision  to  maintain  the 
current  prices  of  newsprint  throughout  the  second  half 
of  this  year. 

We  feel  that  the  Management  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  open  to  congratulations  for  their 
stand  on  this  matter  at  this  time.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  growing  for  a  number  of  months  past  to  in- 
crease prices  on  a  great  many  commodities,  and  among 
these  are  some  of  the  basic  commodities  required  by 
our  people.  If  every  manufacturer  takes  every  op- 
portunity that  comes  to  him  to  add  a  little  to  his 
price,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  process,  but  in  the 
determined  stand  of  an  influential  company  in  an 
exceedingly  important  industry  —  particularly  if  the 


lead  is  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  other 
large  manufacturers  —  we  are  likely  to  see  not  only 
a  general  flattening  out  of  the  curve  for  commodities 
immediately  connected  with  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
du.stry,  but  also  a  very  helpful  and  healthful  reflex 
action  on  other  general  commodities  and  services.  It 
must  be  perfectly  evident  to  every  employee  in  a  paper 
mill  that,  if  his  wages  increase,  and  if  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials  that  he  manufactures  into  the  finished 
product  increase  in  price,  and  the  manufacturer  keeps 
his  selling  price  at  the  same  figure,  there  will  be  less 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  and  consequently  a  less 
reserve  to  carry  over  hard  times,  for  carrying  inven- 
tories of  materials,  for  paying  insurance  premiums, 
maintaining  healthful  conditions,  building  cottages 
and  the  like ;  and.  being  a  sensible  and  observing  indi- 
vidual, the  employee  in  the  pulp  or  paper  mill  will  see 
to  it  that  he  gives  his  best  effort  to  the  maintaining  of 
production  at  a  maximum  amount.  It  is  only  by  the 
most  cordial  cooperation  in  this  way  between  employers 
and  employees  that  the  industry  can  be  maintained  on 
a  profitable  and  progressive  basis. 


CUMBERSOME  TAX   COLLECTION 

Under  the  new  tariff,  certain  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Sales  Tax  which  affect  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  in  common  with  other  branches  of  com- 
merce. Not  only  has  the  tax  been  increased  to  6  per 
cent,  but  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  method 
of  collection,  the  object  being  to  tax  the  finished  ar- 
ticle rather  than  the  raw  materials.  It  is  provided 
that  a  manufacturer  or  producer  who  produces  goods 
to  the  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  during  any  fiscal 
year,  shaU  take  out  an  annual  license,  but  the  Minister 
may  direct  that  a  manufacturer  or  prodij^jer,  who  does 
not  manufacture  or  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  who  uses  a  substantial 
portion  of  goods  which  are  exempt  from  the  tax  in 
the  manufacture  of  goods  which  are  liable  to  the  tax, 
.shall  take  out  a  license  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  the  licensed  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer. The  wholesaler  or  jobber  who  sells  not  less 
than  30  per  cent,  of  his  total  sales  of  goods  to  a  li- 
censed manufacturer  or  producer  to  be  used  in  ar- 
ticles to  be  produced  for  sale,  may  take  out  an  annual 
license.  The  tax  is  payable  by  a  licensed  wholesaler 
or  jobber  at  the  time  of  the  sale  by  him  to  other  than 
a  licensed  manufacturer  or  producer  of  goods. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  this  scheme  is  to  be 
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applied  in  the  case  of  products  such  as  pulp  and  paper 
for  conversion  purposes,  boards,  and  other  products, 
which  are  passed  along  by  the  original  producer  to  an- 
other manufacturer  for  conversion  into  a  finished  ar- 
ticle. It  is  clear  that  what  is  a  finished  article  for 
one  section  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  is  the  raw 
material  for  another,  and  on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks 
as  if  the  scheme  will  lead  to  considerable  confusion. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Finance  and  Customs  de- 
partments are  now  making  regulations  which  may 
straighten  out  this  matter,  the  idea  being  that  the  last 
licensed  manufacturer  who  handles  the  commodities 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  finished  article,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  tax.  The  mills  will  only  be  charge- 
able with  the  tax  in  cases  where  they  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer  or  to  unlicensed  manufacturers.  A  li- 
censed jobber  or  wholesaler  who  sells  to  an  unlicensed 
manufacturer  will  pay  the  tax,  incorporating  this  into 
the  price  of  his  goods.  The  licensed  manufacturer  or 
jobber  who  handles  the  goods  last  will  pay,  no  matter 
how  many  hands  the  goods  may  pass  through.  This 
will  probably  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  book- 
keeping, and  add  to  the  expense  of  doing  business. 
Taxes  of  this  character  are  regarded  by  many  as  likely 
to  hamper  business,  as  likely  to  cavise  considerable 
delay,  and  as  vexations  in  their  nature.  Of  course, 
the  money  has  to  be  raised,  but  the  new  scheme  con- 
cerning the  Sales  Tax  appears  to  be  very  cumbersome 
and  unsatisfactory,  especially  from  the  collection  point 
of  view. 

The  Dominion  —  wide  protests  against  the  new  me- 
thod of  collecting  the  Sales  Tax  is  evidence  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed  regulations.  Prac- 
tically every  industry  will  be  affected  by  the  plan, 
which,  judging  from  its  complicated  character,  has 
been  evolved  by  men  who  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  business,  and  apparently  have  not  calculated  how 
such  a  scheme  will  work. 

It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  the  advisers  of  Mr.  Fielding 
have  set  up  ;i  plan  which  will  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  trouble  to  Panadian  industries.  Many  men. 
who  have  clearly  studied  the  new  form  of  taxation. 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  opens  the  way  to  evasion,  and 
that  the  honest  manufacturer  who  pays  the  tax  will 
thus  be  handicapped  when  it  comes  to  competition. 

The  tax  will  not  affect  all  industries  alike,  because 
they  are  different  in  their  nature,  and  in  their  me- 
thods of  doing  business,  and  some  will  be  more  se- 
riously hit  than  others.  Mr.  Fielding  has  already 
made  some  changes;  for  instance,  the  tax  will  not  be 
operative  until  January  1.  1924.  instead  of  August  1 
next,  and  there  has  also  been  an  alteration  in  the 
elpuse  affecting  jobbers'  licences.  The  list  of  articles 
subiect  to  tax  has  been  amended,  so  as  to  make  the  tax 
anply  to  job  printed  matter  produced  and  sold  by 
■printers  or  firms,  whose  sales  of  job  printing  do  not 
exceed    fen    thousand   dollars,   per  annum. 


Newsprint,  which  was  exempted  has  been  included 
in  the  articles  liable  to  the  tax.  It  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Fielding  that  the  exemption  was  due  to  an  error, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  i)aper  industry  is  now  liable. 

Taxes  of  this  character,  which  interfere  with  trade, 
are  very  unsatisfactory  forms  of  raising  revenue,  in 
that  they  are  costly  to  collect,  involve  a  great  deal  of 
book-keeping,  a  large  amount  of  trouble,  and  gen- 
erally are  very  undesirable.  No  one  likes  taxes  of  any 
description,  bul  as  they  are  inevitable,  the  more  sim- 
ple the  form,  llir  better  for  everyone  concerned.  — 
F.  H.  D. 


COBWEBS 

The  statement  that  Canadian  railways  will  run 
special  newsprint  trains  is  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  managements  to  render  adequate  service  to  Cana- 
dian industry  as  well  as  being  an  indication  of  the 
growing  conception  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the 
important  place  that  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
holds.  A  number  of  speed  records  have  been  estab- 
lished on  special  occasions  and  by  special  routing  and 
rushing.  It  is  now  probable  that  newsprint  made 
Friday  m'orning  in  any  mill  in  Ontario  or  Quebec 
will  be  in  the  customer's  press  room  or  warehouse  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  etc.,  on  Monday.  If  this  service  can  be  main- 
tained, it  will  mean  an  enormous  saving  to  the  news- 
paper publishers.  Few  people  realize  the  cost  of 
warehouse  rent  and  the  carrying  charges  on  large 
stocks  of  paper  valued  at  $75  a  ton.  To  cut  these 
stocks  from  four  or  even  two  weeks'  supply  to  enough 
for  one  week  is  a  very  important  factor  in  economical 
production.  The  only  other  reason  now  for  carrying 
a  stock  of  paper  is  fear  of  labor  trouble,  and,  wefeel 
sure,  the  danger  of  any  serious  disruption  of  this  sort 
is  becoming  more  and  more  improbable. 


Rumors  still  persist,  or  perhaps  they  are  cultivated 
and  continue  to  bloom,  about  Montreal  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley.  It  is  some  time 
since  there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  paper  mills. 
The  most  recent  and  important  examples  have  been  the 
organization  of  the  Spani.sh  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, 
as  it  is  today,  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Limited! 
and  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Limited.  There 
are  a  number  of  obvious  advantages  in  a  large  organ- 
ization, and  certain  cost  factors  can  u.sually  be 
lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  disadvan- 
tage seems  to  be  that,  coincident  with  practically  every 
amalgamation,  there  is  issued  a  larger  amount  of  .se- 
curities than  was  covered  by  the  original  enterprises, 
and  consequently  a  considerably  larger  margin  of 
profits  is  generally  required  to  maintain  dividends  on 
new  issues. 
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Insurance  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

Extiauts  from  a  speech  by  J.  1).  Erskiue,  The 
Northern  Assurance  Company  of  Ijontlon. 


As  we  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  paper  making 
mainly  from  a  fire  insiu-anee  viewpoint,  and  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  may  obtain  information  on  this 
subject  which  we  can  use  in  our  business  of  under- 
writing, I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  here  the  history 
of  paper  making.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  cotton, 
hemp  and  linen  rags  were  practically  the  only  mate- 
rials, used  in  paper  making  until  ]840  when  a  German 
determined  that  the  fibre  of  wood  pulp  could  be  ad- 
vantageously used.  Today,  wood  is  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  paper  making.  It  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  paper  manufactured 
is  made  of  wood,  principallj-  of  spruce  and  hemlock. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  news- 
print in  the  world  and  also  the  greatest  producer,  al- 
though in  this  latter  respect  closely  pressed  by  Canada. 
So  prodigal  has  beeu  our  use,  so  wasteful  our  methods 
and  so  neglected  our  practice  of  reforestation  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  Canada  will 
have  passed  us  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp.  I 
recently  saw  the  statement  that  in  the  past  ten  years 
the  production  of  news  print  in  Canada  had  more  than 
trebled,  whereas,  only  two  new  mills  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Although  this  country 
now  imports  large  quantities  of  wood  pulp  from 
Canada  and  Scandinavian  countries,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  future  of  the  mills  already  established  in  this 
country  depends  upon  the  success  attending  our 
efforts  in  reforestation  in  the  immediate  areas  of 
those  mills.  We  have  exploited  our  resources  in  the 
East,  where  our  mills  are  now  largely  centralized,  and 
must  now  look  to  the  West,  the  South  and  to  Alaska 
for  oTir  suiiply.  It  is  likely  that  now  new  mills  will 
be  established  in  those  regions,  and  it  follows  that 
the  East  will  be  less  a  factor  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  business.  Already  we  have  noticed  that 
some  of  our  eastern  mills  have  shut  down  indefinitely, 
and  an  idle  mill  with  an  uncertain  future  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Underwriter. 

Our  subject  will  be  more  interesting  if  you  can 
visualize  a  typical  risk.  The  large  mills  are  usually 
located  on  rivers  affording  water  power.  The  mill 
consists  of  a  close  group  of  buildings,  generally  of 
mixed  brick,  frame,  and  concrete  construction,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  one  to  four  stories.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  buildings  in  the  group  will  not  exceed 
one  or  two  stories  in  height,  the  digester  building  and 
acid  towers  are  iisually  the  equivalent  of  three  or 
four  stories  in  height,  and  are,  together  with  the  pulp 
wood  piles,  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  group. 
The  risks  are  usually  sectional,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  numerous  communications  between  sections. 
In  good  risks,  these  openings,  whether  doors  or  windows 
or  belt  openings,  ar  so  far  as  po.ssible.  protected  by  stan- 
dard fire  doors  and  .shutters. 

The  small  paper  mills,  of  which  we  find  many,  differ 
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in  general  from  the  large  mills  in  that  the  small  mill 
IS  usually  a  one  section  risk,  and  as  a  rule  has  no  pulp 
mill  in  connection  with  it,  but  uses  as  raw  stock  pulp 
prepared  elsewhere  together  with  old  paper  and  rags. 
As  unsprinklered  propositions  these  risks  are  not  at- 
tractive. If  they  are  country  risks,  as  they  often  are, 
their  degree  of  private  protection  is  scant.  The 
buildings  are  not  apt  to  be  kept  in  good  repair;  the 
buildings,  themselves,  are  old  and  show  their  'age. 
There  are,  of  course,  unsprinkled  and  unprotected 
small  paper  mills  which,  because  of  good  management 
or  good  construction  are  fair  risks,  but  in  this  class 
good  management  seems  rather  the  exception  and 
management  is  always  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  a  fire  risk. 

In  this  class  of  risk,  management  and  administration 
are  of  great  importance.  The  large  mills  are  very 
often  country  risks.  The  employees  housed  in  tenant 
dwellings  form  a  small  community  dependent  upon 
themselves  for  fire  protection.  It  is  important  that 
the  superintendent  and  foreman  be  practical  engineers 
anil  mechanics  competent  to  supervise  the  yard 
liydrant  system  and  to  make  emergency  repairs 
throughout  the  plant.  There  is  no  class  of  risk  which 
more  than  the  paper  miU  needs  careful  supervision. 
The  entire  water  system,  embracing  engines,  pumps, 
standpipes  and  hydrants  must  be  carefully  supervised 
by  local  plant  engineers  and  the  bureau  in.spectors, 
If  a  s])rinkler  .system  is  installed,  and' probably  the 
majority  of  the  large  plants  are  now  equipped  with 
sprinklers,  the  bureaus  provide  inspection  service. 
The  dampness  which  prevails  in  certain  sections  of 
the  plant,  tends  to  corrode  the  heads  and  piping  so 
that  constant  care  must  be  given  to  see  that  corroded 
heads  are  replaced  by  new  heads  wax  coated  and  that 
corroded  piping  is  replaced  by  new  piping  treated 
with  rust  proof  paint.  The  dry  valves  controlling  the 
dry  i)iping  in  unheated  sections  of  the  jilant  require 
inspection. 

The  storage  of  pulp  wood  should  here  be  considered. 
Pulp  wood  is  an  important  subject  of  insurance  as 
values  at  some  locations  run  as  high  as  $.500,000. 
Furthermore  the  piles  are  sometimes  located  .so  near 
mill  buildings  as  to  constitute  a  serious  exposure.  The 
logs  are  cut  in  lengths  of  2'  to  4'  and  are  usually 
rough  stacked  in  conical  piles  sometimes  50'  or  60' 
even  100'  high.  For  convenience  in  handling,  the  pulp 
wood  is  stored  near  the  grinding  mill  but  it  is  obviously 
good  practice  to  provide  a  clearance  of  not  less  than 
100'  from  any  important  building  and  even  a  larger 
clearance  if  the  piles  are  high.  The  individual  piles 
may  average  from  5.000  to  20.000  cords  and  ample 
eleai-anee  should  be  maintained  between  piles.  Large 
yards  which  are  well  administered  have  flood  lights 
and  search  lamps  and  good  watchman  service.  Fre- 
quent rounds  are  made,  and  the  watchmen  ring  boxes 
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or  telephone  to  a  centi'al  station  Protection  should 
hp  afforded  by  hydrants  nn  a  loop  of  large  main  and 
we  frequentlj"  find  monitor  nozzles  on  high  platforms 
dose  to  the  piles,  and  sometimes  mounted  on  the  piles 
themselves.  These  nozzles  swing  on  a  fixed  pivot, 
an  arrangement  similar  to  the  lawn  sprinkler,  and 
the  logs  are  wet  down  evei'j-  day  during  dry  weather. 
It  is  so  difficult  to  cheek  a  fire  well  under  headway 
in  wood  piles  that  the  prevention  of  fire  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  The  hazards  to  be  guarded  against 
are  smoking  on  the  premises,  fire  caused  hy  defective 
electrical  equipment  in  connection  with  the  log  convey- 
ing apparatus  and  sparks  from  railway  engines.  Of 
course,  scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  observed  in 
the  yard  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  aji  accumulation 
of  bark  or  refuse. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  hazards  of  paper  mills  we 
should  first  consider  the  common  hazards  of  light, 
heat,  and  power,  which,  as  perhaps  is  the  case  in  all 
classes  of  risks,  ai-e  the  most  frequent  causes  of  fire. 
Even  in  such  risks  as  chemical  plants  we  find  that 
common  hazards  are  responsible  for  more  fires  than 
are  the  special  hazards.  The  special  hazards  are 
usually  well  guarded  because  they  are  recognized  and 
appreciated  whereas  the  heating  apparatus  and  the 
lighting  equipment  are  neglected  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  common  and  usual  hazards.  And 
this  seems  to  apply  particularly  to  paper  mills.  1 
have  noted  in  the  reports  that  a  recommendation  per- 
taining to  defective  electrical  equipment  is  found  fre 
quently.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  the  electrical 
work  is  often  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  plant 
engineer  who  may  not  be  competent  to  do  the  work 
which  really  requires  an  electrical  contractor  familiar 
with  the  standards  of  the  electrical  code.  In  the  old 
mills  it  requires  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  wiring  or 
a  new  installation  to  bring  the  wiring  up  to  standard. 
The  steam  plant  is  an  important  point  because  a 
■suspension  of  its  operations  may  cause  a  complete 
shut  down  of  the  plant.  The  best  arrangement,  of 
course,  is  to  have  a  detached  boiler  house  of  fire  re- 
sistive construction.  Lacking  such  ideal  arrangement  it 
is  at  least  possible  to  effect  a  standard  cut-off  between 
a  frame  or  brick  boiler  house  and  the  main  plant.  What- 
ever the  nature  of  the  power,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  combination  of  steam,  water  and  electricity, 
there  is  extensive  shafting  which  must  be  kept  in  align- 
ment. Bearings,  often  in  inaccessible  places,  mnst  be 
well  oiled.  A  competent  engineer  or  superintendent 
will  care  for  these  matters. 

Generally  speaking  the  special  hazards  arc  not 
severe.  Among  the  chemicals  handled  are  lime, 
sulphur  and  resin.  None  of  these  are  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion  and  it  is  satisfactory  if  they  are 
stored  separately  in  cool  dry  places. 

The  sulphur  burning  process  in  the  sulphite  mill 
should  be  in  a  fire  resistive  .section  cut  off.  Furnaces 
used  in  connection  with  liquor  recovery  in  the  pulp 
mills  present  only  the  usual  furnace  hazards  wliicli 
mean  that  ample  clearance  should  be  maintained  from 
all  combustible  material. 

In  the  various  steamheated  processes,  such  as  digest- 
ing, size  heating,  wax  melting  and  the  like,  no  par- 
ticular hazard  is  involved  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
see  that  the  steam  piping  is  kept  free  from  wood.  The 
pipe  should  be  supported  and  bu.shed  where  passing 
through  wood  floors  or  partitions. 


In  the  storage  of  stock,  both  raw  and  finished,  it  is 
essential  to  observe  care  as  to  cleanliness.  RAgs  are 
stored  either  in  warehouses  or  in  the  mill  yard.  Fire 
once  started  in  the  bales  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
stop.  With  rags,  and  particularly  with  cheap  stock, 
we  encounter  the  marked  hazard  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. In  the  preparation  of  rags,  their  sorting, 
dusting,  and  cutting,  we  have  a  dust  hazard  and  a 
marked  hazard  in  the  possibility  of  foreign  materials 
striking  a  spark  in  the  cutting  and  picking  processes. 
It  is  proper  to  handle  all  rags  in  a  separate  section, 
fire  resistive  if  possible,  but  in  any  event  securely  cut 
off.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rag  hazard  is  much 
reduced  if  sprinkler  protection  is  afforded.  The  dust 
hazard  can  be  minimized  by  providing  dust  collectors. 
Where  old  paper  is  used  for  stock,  as  it  is  in  some 
mills,  especially  book  mills,  the  |iaper  warehouse 
should  be  detached. 

In  the  paper  machine  jn'ocess  tliere  is  very  little 
hazard.  Torn  paper  accumulates  under  the  machine 
;ind  at  the  cutters;  this  should  be  cleaned  up  and  re- 
moved. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dust  given  off 
at  the  cutters  affords  a  dust  explosion  hazard  which 
can  be  guarded  against  by  adequate  ventilators  over 
the  machine. 

In  the  barking,  log  cutting,  and  chipping  processes 
incidental  to  the  making  of  pulp  there  are  the  usual 
hazards  of  handling  wood  and  in  addition  the  hazard, 
severe  in  my  oiiinion,  of  wood  dust.  Wood  dust  in  a 
in-oper  mixtui-c  of  ;iir,  is  ignitible  or  explosive,  the 
precautions  to  l)e  observed  are  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation. The  rooms  where  this  dust  is  prevalent  should 
be  cleaned  up  at  least  once  a  day  and  fans  should  re- 
move the  dust  as  it  is  created  to  prevent  its  dissemi- 
nation throughout  the  building.  Care  should  be 
I'xercised  to  keeji  the  bearings  of  motors,  fans  and 
fast  revolving  machines  clean  of  dust  as  over  heated 
bearings  are  a  constant  hazard  throughout  the  plant. 
In  the  chipper  room  and  in  the  chip  loft  there  is  the 
marked  hazard  of  handling  enormous  quantities  of 
wood.  These  rooms  should  be  fire  resistive  in  con- 
sti'uction  and  equipped  with  short  hose  lines  so  that 
an  incipient  fire  may  be  controlled. 

Before  conclusion  let  ns  briefly  eonsidei-  the  under- 
writing factors  invohed  in  use  and  occupancy 
insurance.  The  mills  operate  throughout  the  year 
except  as  they  are  effected  by  low  water  or  by  labor 
trouble.  Raw  stock  can  be  obtained  in  the  market 
without  difficulty,  although  if  pulp  had  to  be  carried 
by  rail  from  any  considerable  distance  it  is  possible 
that  railroad  trouble  might  be  unexpectedly  en- 
countered. The  large  mills  as  a  rule  store  their  pulp 
and  pulp  wood  in  detached  piles  so  that  the  burning 
of  one  pile  would  not  cause  a  suspension  of  operations. 
Processes  are  not  ordinarily  duplicate  and  while  the 
different  processes  in  a  well  arranged  mill  are  eon- 
ducted  in  separate  sections  well  cut  off,  it  is  quite 
liossibic  that  the  shut  down  of  any  one  section  will 
materially  affect  the  whole  output.  The  steam  plant 
is  an  imporlant  factor  but  fortunately  .serious  fires 
in  well  arranged  boiler  rooms  are  not  frequent. 

The  machinery  is  domestic  and  not  easily  susceptible 
to  damage  from  small  fires.  The  paper  machine 
would  require  a  long  time  to  replace,  and  damage  to 
it  would  instantly  affect  the  output,  although  the 
pulp  department  could  continue  to  operate.  While 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  small  fire  in  a  mill  could 
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cripple  the  entire  plant,  the  shut  liown  period  would 
probably  lie  short.  The  hii-ge  mills  keep  parts  and 
supplies  on  hiiiid  mikI  have  in  their  employ  eonipetent 
mechanics.  I'nless  the  paper  machine  is  affected  the 
shut  down  would  not  be  serious  or  long.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  jiower  and  the  special  processes 
are  exposed  only  to  moderate  hazards.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  liavr  ,i  possible  outside  source  of  elec- 
tricity even  Ihoutrh  electricity  be  generated  on  the 
premises,  and  this  condition  usually  obtains  except 
where  the  mill  is  a  remote  country  risk. 

Of  a  modern  indl,  widl  locMted  in  ri'spcd  to  obtainini;' 


Its  supply  of  pulp  or  pulp  wood,  it  is  safe  to  say  thai 
It  yields  a  fair  profit  to  its  operators  who  "would 
e.\erci.se  diligence  and  haste  in  placing  the  mill  in 
operative  condition  after  a  fire,  even  though  they  wer.' 
enjoying  tiu'  protection  of  use  and  occupancy  insur 
a  nee. 

It  is  usual  to  find  the  managers  and  superintendents 
of  the  large  mills  keenly  interested  in  fire  prevent- 
ative measures  and  the  <'ompetent  engineer,  who 
offei-s  feasible  recommendations  for  improvement  of 
the  risk,  may  ivasonalily  expect  that  his  suggestions 
will   receive   faxdrable  e(Misideration. 


Exports  of  Pulp  and  Paper  in  April 


The  following  review  "f  Camula's  pulp  and  papei- 
exports  is  prepared  by  the  statistical  de]iartnient  of 
the  Canadian  Pulj)  ifc  l'ai)er  Association  from  figui'es 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Trade  (*c  Connuerce,  Ottawa. 

Unless  otherwise   stated,    figures   ai'e   in   slicu't   tons. 


XKAYSPKIXT: 

To; 

United  Kingdom 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Argentina 

Mexico 

Uruguay 

Other  Latin  America 

British  S.  Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

U.  S.  A. 

All  Other 


Apri 
A)>ri 
1  n2:? 


m-j 


Four  Months 

Four  Months 

l!12:i         1922 


819 
51 


29 
129 


498         — 


:?68 

984 

7fi,8o4 

99 


45  270 

1,024  1,394 

2,739  5,163 

878  3,673 

55,396  348,182    272,747 

12  172           100 


3,520 

203 

109 

1,133 

69 

92 

110 

2,426 

11,085 

3.484 


78,378      61,462    359,012    295,078 

Exports  in  April  were  much  smaller  than  in  March 
when  the  amount  was  113,450  tons. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  exports  were 
greater  than  last  year  by  63,934  tons  or  nearly  22  per 
cent. 

Expt)rts  to  T^.  8.  A.  in  this  period  increased  by  75.435 
tons. 

Exports  to  Australia  were  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
last  year's  figures. 


MECHAOTCAL    PULP: 


To; 

U.S.A. 

U.  Kingdom 

France 

Belgium 


SULPHITE ; 

(a)  Bleached: 
U.  S.  A. 
Japan 
All  Other 


1923  1922  1923  1922 

11,774        6,448  64,540  51,638 

2,225        —  15,349  14,222 

1,993         —  1,993  1,943 


15,992        6.448      81.882      67.803 


10,225 
501 
121 


6,046 

2,000 

103 


50,064 

4,117 

121 


36,174 

2,898 
104 


(  b )   Unbleach  ed : 

U.  S.  A. 
T^.  Kingdom 
•Tap  an 
France 

All   Other 


April 
11.983        7.148 
1.788 

516        1,169 
1.100         — 


Four  Months 
55,606      35.411 
2,910        1.58] 
3.591        5,564 
4.038        2.014 


15.387        8.317      66.145      44.570 


SI  1. I'll  ATE    (KRAFT)   PULP: 

1923         1922 
•'■S-A-                               9.605        8.162 
•Ia])aii  


1923         1922 
44.993      43.821 


9.605        8.162      44.993      43.821 


WRAPPI.VO  PAPER   I  KRAFT); 
r.    Kingdom 
South   Africa 


Australia 
New  Zealand 
Japan 
U.  S.  A. 
All    Others 


HOOK    PAPER; 

To: 

r.  Kingdom 
S.  Africa 
Australia 
Xew  Zealand 
Japan 
All  Others 


378  181 

103  75 

21  40 

593  300 


2.501 
729 

1.351 
583 

1,312 


12 
1 .429 


1,67li 
371 
S9(i 
367 

1,695 

60 


m; 


65 
6.646        5.065 


1923 
lbs. 


199.200 

20,000 
4,400 


1922 
lbs. 


2.800     1 
700 


1923 
lbs. 


1922 
lbs. 


2.000  — 

,165,700  47,200 

313,600  66.500 

20,000  — 

47.000  21.400 


223,600       3.500     1,548,300     135.100 


BOXD  &  WRITING 
U.  Kingdom 
S.   Africa 
Au.stralia 
.New  Zealand 
West  Indies 
U.  S.  A. 
India 
Japan 
All  Other 


14,300        — 

2,300  22,600 

104.400  13,000 
15.400       .5,600 

—  2.800 

—  9.700 

46,200   — 

26,900  2,600 


64,900 



6.100 

32,700 

382,900 

20.90n 

59,800 

9.00(1 

4,40(1 

5.70(1 

20,200 

26.000 

81,200 



234,100 



44,900 

29,900 

10,847   8,149   54,302   39,176 


209,500  56,300   898,500  124,200 
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A  Study  In  Black  And  White 


Hy  FK'KI)  liKOWN.  Fort  P>ances,  Ont. 


I  am  calling  again  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
fact,  that  Canada  has  lost  during  the  last  7  decades 
916  million  of  acres  of  forests.  Part  of  this  916  million 
of  acres  of  forest  consisted  in  virgin  forest,  part  of 
it  in  second  frrowth.  some  of  this  stupendous  amount 
of  acreage  has  been  burned  over  once,  some  of  it  twice 
some  has  been  visited  by  the  Fire  Demon  as  often  as 
8  times.  95%  of  all  Forest  fires  are  caused  by  human 
carelessness.  To  keep  fires  out  of  a  forest  country 
is  not  easy,  but  after  all  it  is  easy  enouu-li.  simple 
enough,  we  must  at  all  costs  prevent  them,  if  jiossible. 
from  getting  started.  This  requires  primarily  a  lot 
of  sound  publicity,  and  secondarily,  just  a  little  better 
enforcement  of  the  Law.  Law  enforcement  itself  is 
good  publicity.  Why?  Because  the  novelty  of  law 
enforcement  would  create  a  big  surprise  to  the  parties 
most  interested  in  the  starting  of  a  fire,  and  this  in- 
terest would  create  more  interest,  so  to  speak 

Repeat  fires  are  even  more  dangerous  foi-  the  public 
at  large  and  the  Dominion  and  the  Province  in  which 
they  occur,  than  original  primary  fires,  for  the  reason 
that  repeat  fires  are  the  fires  that  do  more  damage  than 
is  realized  at  first  calculation.  The  most  simple 
farmer  in  the  country  knows  that  the  richer  the  land 
or  soil  is  in  humus,  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matter 
and  etc.  the  better  the  chances  for  a  bumper  harvest. 
Unfortiinately  for  agriculture  most  of  the  land  is 
limited  as  to  the  content  of  nitrogen,  humus,  and 
organic  matter,  but  forest  soil  in  its  natural  state  is 
not  thus  limited.  Every  summer  however,  fire  that 
runs  through  the  forest  .iust  takes  a  little  more  humus 
and  organic  matter,  so  that  after  3  or  4  fires  occurrine 
on  the  same  land  the  fertility  is  comnletelv  burned 
out  and  you  have  on  hand  a  stretch  of  land  just  about 
as  productive  as  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

Canada  as  a  whole,  and  every  Province  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  Columbia  are  acquiring  a  part  of  the 
916  million  acres  of  desert,  if  the  people,  the  lea-itimatc 
owners  of  the  forests  do  not  wake  up  and  bestir  them 
selves.  "What  do  you  suppose  our  North  country  is 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  a  playground  to  rest 
in.  to  hunt  in.  to  fish  in.  and  for  general  recreation 
purposes?  Wlio  will  take  chances  to  pitch  his  tent 
in  the  greens  of  Northern  Ontario,  or  Northern  Ouebec. 
or  any  other  province,  and  take  the  risk  tn  find  his 
tent  burned  up.  his  hunting  ground  burned  over,  his 
fishinsr  gone,  gone  with  the  stream  that  once  supplied 
the  nearbv  towns  and  cities  with  wholesome  drinkipsr 
water.  Fur  bearing  animals  will  mi'Tafo  further 
north,  where  woods  are  reasonablv  fnol  and  boob- 
proof.  Ducks  and  geese  will  breed  and  rear  their 
voung  further  North  and  not  even  a  covote  will  re- 
main to  howl  his  mournful  sonsr  to  the  moon  Who 
will  pitch  his  tent  amonsrst  a  mess  of  sciaGro-v  brush, 
blackened  stumps,  ashes  and  cinders  and  smoke"  How 
much  would  our  National  TJailroads  crain  in  Tourif.t 
ti-nffic.  how  much  M-ould  be  spent  in  automobile  traffic. 


how  much  would  come  into  this  fair  Dominion  of  ours? 
We  have  the  greatest  asset  in  the  world  to  create  a 
Tourist  traffic  second  to  none  on  the  North  American 
continent,  and  yet  we  are  lacking  in  .sufficient  appre- 
cuition  to  take  proper  care  of  this  wonderful  asset. 

Efficient  fire  protection  has  been  attained  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  one-half  cent  an  acre.  Five 
cents  an  acre  a  year  as  a  tax.  to  be  used  in  forest  pro- 
tection and  fire  prevention  would  have  given  us  dur- 
ing the  past  seventy  years  on  the  916  million  acres  of 
liurned  over  forest  land  about  forty-five  million  dol- 
lars. Could  we  have  protected  our  forests  more  ef- 
ficiently on  this  sum?  Could  we  not  even  have  re- 
planted some  waste  lands.    I  wonder! 

While  we  do  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  fighting  forest 
fires,  I  go  on  record  as  saying  that  we  never  have  had 
adequate  fire  protection.  Purposelv  I  alluded  to  the 
Tourist  Bill  first,  but  I  cannot  pass'  from  this  without 
saying  a  few  words  about  the  gallant  fight  Spruce 
and  Pines  are  making  to  get  a  footing  for  a  second 
growth.  After  the  first  fire  sweeps  through  a  forest 
the  Pines  and  Spruce  are  trying  to  get  back  and  with 
half  a  fair  chance  a  lot  of  our  bunied-over  country 
would  get  back  into  pulp  and  log  timber  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  Along  comes  a  second  fire  and  wipes  out 
the  fairly  well  established  second  growth,  takes  along 
for  a  good  measure,  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
liumus  and  nitrogen  forming  organic  matter  and  later 
birch  or  jackpine  trees  arise  to  cover  up  the  de- 
pravity of  fools  and  boobs  who  started  the  fires  and 
(ry  to  cover,  alas!  not  to  much  purpose,  nature's  naked- 
ness To  be  sure,  the  sight  of  straggling  jackpines 
m  clusters  with  large  bare  spaces  between  the  grow- 
ing dwarfs  with  rank  weeds  and  brushes  intersp'ersed 
IS  not  an  inspiring  sight,  and  lo !  and  behold  on  a  fine 
day  in  early  spring  summer  or  fall,  along  comes  an- 
other fire,  takes  the  last  remnant  of  jackpine,  grass 
brush,  humus,  organic  matter  and  all  and  riefornT^ 
what  was  once  a  piece  of  Cod's  wonderful  creation 
into  a  barren  desolate  desert;  a  crving  .shame  and 
menace  to  civilii^ation.  A  few  mo,-e  vears  will  turn 
the  trick.  After  tM-o  or  three  years  the  effects  of  the 
denudedne.ss  from  the  ..overing  f(u-est  will  be  notice- 
able. The  .surface  of  1],,.  country  will  become  eroded- 
spring  thaws  and  spring  freshets  will  wash  off  the 
unprodiictive  ground  and  will  spread  over  lower  lyintr 
fertile  fields;  streams  will  become  roarinc-  torrents  in 
the  spring  and  after  heavy  .-showers,  and  in  .summer 
they  will  dry  up;  the  farmer  on  lower  lyiuQ'  land, 
tired  of  this  everlasting  gratuitous  increase  of  un- 
productive soil,  gets  worn  out  in  the  unequal  fieht 
between  man  and  nature  and  abandons  his  fnrin  a~nd 
home,  soured  in  mind,  broken  in  spirit— one  more 
recruit  in  the  ranks  of  the  defamers  and  malcontents. 

Having  shown  how  easy  it  is  to  deprive  the  bnsine.ss 
man  of  n  real  vacation  in  Hie  woods,  and  1)\  ;i  real 
vacation  T  mean  a   vacation   when   the  tired   business 
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111:111  can  rough  it  to  his  heart 's  content  and  not  a 
summer  hotel,  a  few  feet  back  of  a  dusty  highwa.w 
where  a  lot  of  college  girls  dance  on  the  front  piazza, 
a  lot  of  young  fops  in  white  flannel  pants  and  ean- 
vas  sliioes  swiiiir   a   ti'imis    i-aci|iici    on    thr    front    steps. 

Having  also  shown  how  to  go  about  to  create  aban- 
doned farms  and  turn  their  former  owners  into  a 
floating  population,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  you  a 
few  more  facts  concerning  the  future. 

In  tlio  same  ratio  as  the  available  timber  supply  and 
|)Mli)wood  supply  in  the  Kepublie  to  the  soulii  of  us 
decreases,  the  stumpage  value  of  timber  and  pulpwood 
increases  in  Canada.  This  is  the  law  of  supjily  and 
demand.  The  Eastern  States  getting  lumber  from 
the  Pacific  coast  pay  about  as  much  for  freight  as  for 
the  lumber  itself.  Good  business  for  the  railroads, 
someone  says,  but  1  ean  assure  you.  a  might\'  poor 
business  for  the  newlyweds.  who  start  out  in  life  and 
want  to  build  their  own  nest.  All  over  America  we 
have  heard  the  cry  of  house  shortage  and  we  all  are 
moi-e  or  less  familiar  with  the  results.  Everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  rent-boostitig.  the  selling  of  in- 
ferior habitations  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  the  ex- 
treme uncertainty  of  tenure.  But  what  the  mass  of 
people  do  not  concede  is  the  fact,  that  this  very  same 
house  shortage  is  responsible  for  unemployment,  ill- 
ness amongst  industrial  workers,  and  a  genuine  hind- 
rance of  real  prosperity:  the  very  fact,  tiiat  the  owners 
nf  tlie  industries  were  not  able  to  Imild  aderpiate 
Imuses  for  Their  emiiloyees.  got  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inefficient  and  the  floater. 

Perhaps,  when  the  price  of  inferior  lumber  rises 
to  !|>100.00  per  1.000  board  feet,  and  newsi)riut  to  about 
10  c.  a  pound  the  matter  of  forest  protection  from  fires 
may  receive  some  attention.  Perhaps  not  !  the  public 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  coin  fla])i)er  with  his 
"Heads  I  win  and  tails  you  lose"'.  The  jmlilic  always 
loses  and  miist  foot  the  bills.  The  i)ulilic  must  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  world's  war  with  increased  taxation 
and  for  everything  that  go,.s  to  make  life  worth 
living.  The  raising  of  ]iulpwood  and  saw  timber 
either  liy  natural  seed  regeneration  or  by  artificial 
planting  is  a  long  time  job;  that  no  amount  of  ur- 
gency, no  anunint  of  care,  and  nursing  and  no  amount 
of  capital  can  hurry  to  the  age  of  harvest.  What 
ballpens  between  acts,  so  to  speak? 

Wp  are  using  about  six  times  as  much  wood  ]ier  year 
as  the  annual  natural  growth  increase  of  our  available 
timber  supply  is  today,  barring  otit  destructive  fires ; 
so  that  if  we  start  at  once  to  plant,  seed  and  grow,  our 
supply  of  pulpwood  or  saw  lumbei'  will  be  desperately 
low  and  far  away  from  the  markets.  Our  supply  will 
be  far  lower  than  any  government  estimate  "ever 
will"'  put  it.  Right  here  I  go  on  record  to  say.  that  the 
government's  estimates  are  from  12  to  IS  months  be- 
hind the  amount  actually  iised  up  or  destroyed  by 
fire.  Thousands  of  acres  will  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  fire  demon  in  1923  and  millions  of  cords  of  pulp- 
wood and  millions  of  feet  of  saw  timber  will  be  used 
up  in  1023  before  the  returns  of  1922  are  available. 
In  fact,  before  we  can  realize  on  a  second  <rrowth.  the 
l^eople  of  Canada  will  be  forced  to  Imild  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroads  to  get  timber  enough  from  the 
north  to  keep  going,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
timber  from  the  far  north  will  be  the  most  expensive 
article  e\er  put  on  the  market  in  a  ci\ilized  country, 
for  two  reasons. 


Primarily,  the  timlier  in  the  far  north  is  scattered 
and  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  will  make  logging 
operations  and  manufacturing  an  exceedingly  costly 
affair. 

Secondarily,  the  transportation  charges  of  the 
finished  product  to  the  centers  of  consumption  will 
assume  gigantic  proportions, 

"Why  not  shake  off  that  apathy  against  forest  fires, 
why  not  insist  on  a  sound  forestry  policy?  This 
country  is  governed  by  the  people  for  the  people.  Get 
together  and  demand  from  the  Government  reclam- 
ation of  the  vast  idle  areas  of  Ontario.  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  the  other  Provinces,  demand  jirotec- 
tion  for  the  second  growth  of  timber,  demand  ade 
<iuate  fire  protection  and  law  enforcement,  Forget 
petty  politics  in  the  cause  of  the  common  weal  of 
Canada. 

Demand  that  a  heavy  duty  be  imposed  on  all  un 
manufactured  pulpwood  crossing  the  line,  regardless 
of  original  ownership ;  we  may  as  well  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  manufacturing  our  own  natural  resources  in 
this  country  into  the  finished  ])roduct.  During  the 
year  1921  we  shipped  approximately  1.100,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  to  the  United  States  at  $10.00  a  cord. 
The  cost  of  wood,  manufactured  into  paper  of.  one 
quality  or  another  brings  today  on  the  American 
market  from  $50,00  to  $75.00.  The  Dominion  of 
("anada  stands  a  loss  of  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun 
dred  and  seven  million  dollars  per  year;  these  figures 
are  increasing  as  the  exportation  of  pulpwood  in- 
I'reases.  Give  your  imagination  a  little  leeway  and 
figure  what  this  means  in  wages  lost  to  Canadian 
lieople.  therefore  lost  prosperity:  figure  out  how 
many  new  towns  of  about  2.500  population  it  means: 
figure  out  the  lost  earnings  for  our  public-owned 
railroads:  figure  out  how  many  new  freight  ears  are 
required  to  haul  supjilies  to  the  paper  mills  and  camps, 
and  how  many  cars  it  takes  to  take  1.000,000  tons  of 
paper  to  the  market,  and  figure  out  what  a  saving 
would  accrue  to  our  forests,  as  by  manufacturing  the 
iiaper  here  in  Canada  closer  utilization  of  tops  and 
limbs   could    lie    insisted    upon. 

In  conclusion  a  word  of  explanation  is  due  to  the 
i-eader  about  the  term  of  Forester  and  Forestry.  To 
be  sure,  some  iieople  have  in  mind,  when  thinkinsr  of 
11  forester,  a  landscape  gardener  of  some  sort,  or  a 
man.  who  grows  trees  and  shrubs  for  sale,  or  a  man 
who  looks  after  the  management  of  a  .small  nark  for 
some  mas-nate  and  a  similar  erroneous  eoncention. 
Forestry  is  nothitig  more  or  less  than  a  financial  un- 
dertaking. Tt  must  be  made  to  pav  to  succeed.  The 
forester  looks  upon  his  work  as  the  labor  of  raising 
a  crop  of  commercial  wood  nroducts.  lumber,  pulp- 
wood. poles  ties,  posts,  etc.  He  also  knows  the  value 
of  forest  cover  to  animals'  lives,  he  annreciates  the 
interest  of  true  sportsmen  and  tourists,  he  thanks  the 
^Imiffhtv  for  the  health  and  scenic  value  to  the 
Dominion  of  productive  woods  in  contrast  tn  barren 
1-inds.  but  when  he  ficrur'^s  costs,  ho  fip-ures  in  board 
feet  or  cubic  feet  and  cords,  he  must  show  financial 
'lenefit  to  the  owners,  +0  the  investors,  and  in  our  case 
:)s  the  people  are  the  owners  of  most  of  onr  forest 
"■ealth.  as  the  people  are  the  investors,  he  must  show 
•^he  public  at  large  that  it  navs  to  raise  forests,  that 
It  pavs  to  keep  what  we  h-nve  erit.  that  it  pavs  most 
of  all  to  jirotect  what  we  have  left.     Tt  is  up  to  the 
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people  to  back  him  up  and  see  him  through  in  his  de- 
mands for  the  adoption  of  a  sound  forest  policy,  for 
adequate  fire  protection  and  for  law  enforcement. 

Let   our  slogan   for   1923  tie:   Less  forest  fires  and 
more  and  liettrr  i)i-ot('ction. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
INDUSTRY 

Hy  -J.  X.  Stephenson,  in  Vanadjian  Chemistry 
and  MctaUurgy 

There  seem  to  be  three  principal  phases  to  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry  in  Canada  :  Papi-r,  Pulp,  and  Pulp- 
wood.  In  each  case  we  have  to  consider  the  present 
and  the  probable  future  condition  of  the  market,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  prospective  production.  The 
United  States  is  by  far  our  largest  customer  for  news- 
print paper  and  "wood  pulp,  and  our  only  customer 
for  pulpwood.  While  some  newsprint  goes  to  other 
countries,  our  principal  exports  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  comprise  book,  writing  and  %yrapping 
papers,  consigned  principally  to  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, Japan,  South  Afrie;i  and  (ireat  Britain.  About 
80  per  cent,  of  our  wood  ihiI|i  fxjjorts  for  the  fiscal 
.year  ending  March,  1923.  weiil  to  the  United  States, 
about  half  of  the  balancr  \v<"ut  to  (rreat  Britain,  and 
the  rest  to  other  countries. 

Newsprint  paper  is.  and  will  rontinue  to  be,  our 
principal  item  of  export.  Its  value  among  the  exports 
of  the  past  twelve  months  represented  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  while  for  the  month  of 
March,  with  the  record  shipment  of  113,450  tons,  the 
proportion  was  nearly  60  per  cent.  Most  of  this  went 
to  the  United  States.  The  erection  of  new  complete 
units  and  the  extension  of  older  mills  so  as  to  man- 
ufacture their  former  excess  production  of  pulp  into 
paper  indicates  a  growing  belief  in  and  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  wisdom  of  exporting  our  products  in 
the  finished  condition.  To  do  so  means  the  more  effi- 
cient employment  of  our  water  powers,  capital  invest- 
ment and  population,  besides  greatly  improving  our 
economic  position  relative  to  other  countries:  and  this 
point  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
1922-23  the  tonnage  of  pap.cr  exported  was  only  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  tonnage  of  \n\\\-i  exported, 
yet  the  value  of  the  exports  of  paper  whs  about  90 
per  cent,  greater  than  the  value  of  the  exi)orts  of  pulp. 
The  relative  change  in  value  in  passing  from  pulpwood 
to  wood  pulp  is  even  greater  (Iimii  in  passing  from  wood 
pulp  to  paper. 

The  growing  appreciation  , of  this  last  fact,  together 
with  the  growing  conviction  that  Canada  does  not  pos- 
sess unlimited  sujjjilies  of  tinilier.  althotigh  the  Dom- 
inion is,  fortunately,  blessed  with  large  quantities, 
leads  us  to  assume  that  there  is  likeiiliood  of  further 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  unmainifactured  wood 
from  Canada.  The  Canadian  mills  undoubtedly  need 
every  stick  of  pulpwood  that  is  growing  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  there 
is  enough  pulpwood  growing  now  to  keep  the  mills 
running  tinti!  such  time  as  Ixdated  efforts  at  repio 
duction  of  tlie  forest   shall  have  beconn-  effective. 

The  outlook  for  tiiis  industr.\-.  as  for  others,  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  rehitive  sujiply  and  de 
mand.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  verv  close  bal- 
ance. Mills  are  running  practically  at  capacity,  and 
general  business  conditions  are  such  that  the  volume 
of  advertising,  both  in  newspapers  and   in   periodicals 


wan-ants  a  consumption  that  absorbs  the  current  sup- 
ply. This  situation,  of  course,  puts  the  paper  indus- 
try in  a  very  firm  statistical  position,  and  the  leaders 
in  the  industry  are  exerting  themselves  in  every  way 
to  maintain  these  stable  conditions.  They  are  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  increase  prices,  merely  on  the 
strength  of  the  market,  and  on  the  other  hand,  are 
endeavoring  to  give  the  working  man  the  maximum 
possible  return  for  his  labors,  without  so  increasing 
cost  of  production  as  to  require  a  new  adjustment  of 
prices;  but  tiiere  are  indications  that  manufacturers 
will  be  forced  to  revise  prices  this  summer.  The  aim 
is  to  furnish  the  consumer  with  the  goods  he  requires 
at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  him  to  buy  all  that  the 
mill  can  jiroduce.  This,  of  course,  makes  for  the  fullest 
degree  of  employment  both  by  the  prodticer  of  paper 
and  by  the  consumer  of  it,  and  the  public  benefits  by 
the   distribution    of   the   earnings   of   both   parties. 

Consumption  of  printing  papers  for  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  books  has  been  consistently  increasing 
for  some  time,  and  has  now  reached  a  record  level. 
This  consumjition.  however,  very  quickly  reflects,  and 
is  affected  by  general  Inisiness  conditions;  this  may 
be  noticed  in  the  fluctuation  of  as  much  as  32  pages 
in  some  jiapers  from  week  to  week,  and  of  from  2  to  8 
or  more  pages  in  daily  newspapers,  and  even  more  in 
the  Sunday  editions. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  migration  of  the  newsprint 
industry  to  Canada,  with  the  result  that  the  current 
production  is  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million,  and  a 
quarter  tons  of  newsprint  per  annum.  This  will  be 
increased  largely  during  the  current  year  by  new  ma- 
chines which  are  now  being  installed  or  under  con- 
struction, so  that  by  this  time  next  year  we  shall 
doubtless  see  the  production  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
exceeding  that  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  put- 
ting Canada  in  the  position  of  the  world's  leader  in 
the  production  of  this  most  important  commodity. 

There  is  also  an  evident  tendency  to  increase  the 
production  of  other  grades  of  printing  paper,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  further  restriction  on  the 
export  of  unmannfaetui-ed  \'-ood,  in  fact  even  without 
such  a  move,  \vr  are  likely  to  .see  in  Canada  the  estab- 
lishment of  mills  making  the  finer  grades  of  book 
papers  aiul  involving  the  production  of  soda  pulp  from 
our  large  resources  in  poplar  and  other  suitable  wood. 
This  tendency  will  be  affected  by  an.v  revisions  of  the 
U.  S.  tariff.  ' 

The  burning  question  remains,  as  it  has  for  some 
time,  as  to  whether  the  markets  will  accept  all  avail- 
able and  prospect i\e  production,  and  whether,  in  view 
of  forest  fires  and  other  destructive  agencies,  thei-e 
will  be  sufficient  timber  to  maintain  established  and 
projected  mills  at  maximum  capacity.  In  view  of  these 
questions,  the  leaders  of  the  industry  are  proceeding 
cautiously,  thankful  for  the  current  prosperity  in  the 
industry,  and  trusting  that  the  future  will  bring  no 
serious  setback. 


A  Christian  helps  the  cause  of  God  not  so  much  by 
what   he  sjivs  as  bv  what  he  is. 


A  seiisic  of  duty  may  not  be  the  highest  motive,  but 
the  best  men  are  moved  by  it. 


M;iy  ::!1,  iy2;^ 
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CAPITALIZE  OTHER  MEN'S  BRAINS 


li.v  ki;a\k  KAi;i;i.\(jTo.\ 

In    'Till-  liiMiksellcr  and  Slatioiit^i 


Chic   (if    I  111'    least    sllc-ccsst'ul    lilisillcss    liirii     I    klli>\v    i>   a 

NlalioiiL-r.N'  ileaK'r  wluisc  Inisiiicss  ha.s  iiraiM  irall\"  stm  d 
still  for  the  last  thirty  j'ears,  a  man  whd  thought  when 
he  starteil  in  witli  his  own  store  that  he  knew  enough 
about  business  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

He  has  seen  other  men  start  in  business  at  his  side. 
develop  into  prosperous  merchants  and  rise  far  beyond 
him  while  he  has  year  after  year  remained  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  failure.  lie  is  a  man  who  never  atl- 
niitted  that  any  outsider  could  tell  him  anything  about 
how  to  run  his  store.  He  knew  more  about  his  business 
than  any  of  these  trade  paper  fellows.  You  needn't  try 
to  tell  him  that  some  chap  who  never  saw  the  inside  of 
his  store  could  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  liaxe  in  stock. 
And  so  on. 

The  Most  Successful  Business  Man 

Probably  the  most  successful  business  man  1  ever 
knew  was  John  H.  Patterson,  President  of  the  National 
Cash.  Register  Company,  up  to  his  recent  removal  by 
death,  Mr,  Patterson  not  only  kne'W'  that  cmtsiders 
could  give  him  ideas  about  his  business,  but  he  was 
constantly  seeking  for  ideas  and  information  from 
outsiders.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  what  his  own 
force,  even  his  own  experts,  could  offer  in  the  way  ol' 
business  suggestions.  He  drew  on  the  outside  brains 
wherever  he  found  them.  Each  man  he  met  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  show  what  that  particular  man 
knew  that  ;\Ir.  Patterson  might  learn.  Whenexer  1 
came  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  executive,  evi'u 
when  seated  next  to  him  at  dinner  in  his  own  home,  I 
found  that  instead  of  the  occasion  being  an  oppor- 
tunitj-  to  learn  from  Mr,  Patterson  some  of  the  things 
I  would  like  to  have  learned,  he  wanted  to  know  what 
1  knew  that  he  did  not  know.  It  was  not  that  he  re- 
garded me  as  better  informed  than  himself,  but  he 
realized,  what  some  of  iis  fail  to  grasp,  that  almost 
anyone,  outside  of  our  business,  or  inside  of  it,  knows 
something  applicable  to  our  business  that  we  do  not 
know.  Often  the  outsider's  viewpoint  offers  some- 
thing no  one  inside  of  the  business  will  ever  discover 
for  himself. 

Seek  for  Ideas 

If  anyone  may  be  considered  to  liave  learned  his 
business  well  enough  to  be  able  to  manage  it  without 
seeking  or  accepting  suggestions  from  outside,  John 
H,  Patterson  might  be  regarded  as  such  a  man,  but  he 
did  not  allow  himself  to  fall  into  that  attitude.  He 
sought  for  outside  ideas  from  men  and  from  business 
books  and  trade  papers.  He  knew  that  men  who  spent 
time  and  effort  to  work  out  ideas  worth  jirintitig  have 
ideas  worth  consideration.  Business  literature  that 
had  passed  through  Mr.  Patterson's  hands  showed  by 
the  frequent  penciled  interlinings  that  he  recognized 
and  took  note  of  the  ideas  that  he  regarded  wortli 
while. 


Tile  passing  of  the  three-score-and-ten  mark  did  not 
lessen  Mr,  Palt(!rson's  desire  to  learn  and  1  have  lieard 
him  repeatedly  declare  that  he  expected  to  go  to 
school  as  long  as  he  lived,  meaning  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  learn  from  whoever  had  anything  worth  his 
learning. 

Well,  you  and  1  cannot,  perhaps,  become  successful 
to  the  extent  Mr.  Patterson  succeeded,  but  we  cer- 
tainly can  take  a  leaf  from  his  book  and  determine  to 
learn  all  we  can  wherever  we  can  and  thus  keep  on 
growing  in  knowledge  of  business  matters  as  long  as 
we  remain  in  business. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  business  man 
today  that  did  not  exist  for  the  business  man  of  twenty-' 
five  j-ears  ago.  There  arc  countless  business  books 
adapted  to  the  use  of  retail  stationers  and  booksellers 
— and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  many  book- 
sellers are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  businej-s 
book  market.  But,  even  more  important  than  the  bus! 
ness  books,  are  the  business  periodicals,  especially 
those  directly  devoted  to  the  business  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

The  Trade  Paper 

The  success  of  a  trade  paper  depends  upon  its  ability 
to  give  its  subseril)ers  information  of  value  to  them 
in  their  business.  If  it  cannot  help  its  readers,  it  can- 
not retain  them  as  subscribers  and  it  will  suspend  pub- 
lication. "When  a  trade  jiaper  keeps  going  and  im- 
proving and  gaining  in  prosperity,  you  may  be  sure  it 
is  giving  its  readers  valuable  help  and  that  many  of 
them  are  reading  that  pai)er  closely.  You  may  not 
read  it.  You  may  think  it  contains  nothing  of  help  to 
you,  because  you  have  not  read  it  to  find  out,  but  just 
as  surely  as  the  ])ai)er  endures,  just  so  surely  it  is  de- 
livering the  goods  to  those  who  will  accept  delivery, 

The  man  who  subscribes  for  a  trade  paper  and  does 
not  read  it  throws  away  his  tnoney  and  in  addition  he 
throws  away  opportunities.  Just  one  good  idea  passed 
by  may  cost  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Just  one 
good  idea  picked  out  may  bring  hundreds  of  dollars. 
It  is  always  taking  a  chance  to  let  a  number  of  "The 
Bookseller  &  Stationer"'  or  any  other  good  trade  paper 
to  go  unread.  Many  a  merchant  has  failed  just  be- 
cause he  gave  his  siiare  time  to  reading  the  sensational 
"extras"'  of  the  evening  press  instead  of  to  reading 
and  studying  his  trade  papers. 

Through  some  years  in  the  retail  handling  of  books 
and  stationery  I  found  the  trade  paper  the  source  of 
ideas  an(^nspiration  that  wen'  thi'  making  of  the  suc- 
cess of  n^  store.  If  I  have  i-eachcd  a  point  where  I 
am  able  to  say  s(]nn'  things  tlii-r)ngh  the  trade  paper 
that  will  helji  others,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  years 
ago  I  discovered  that  those  publications  contained 
just  what  T  needed  to  enable  nii'  uel  more  btisiness  my- 
self. 

Many  of  the  merchants  you  have  seen  achieve  sue- 
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cess  have  the  trade  paper  to  thank  for  much  of  that 
success.  Unfortunately  some  of  those  men  backslide. 
They  reacb  a  point  where  they  think  they  knnw 
enough  about  business — as  if  anyone  ever  diil  and 
they  cease  learning  and  their  business  ceases  growing. 
But  that  is  in  spite  of  the  trade  paper,  not  on  account 
of  it. 

Probably  no  reader  of  "The  Bookseller  &  Stationer", 
outside  of  a  few  experts,  realizes  what  it  costs  in  time 
and  money  to  produce  the  "Record  of  New  Books" 
which  appears  in  each  issue.  This  Record  is  taken  as 
matter  of  course  by  most  subscribers.  It  offers  a 
service  that  otherwise  could  be  obtained  only  at  great 
e.\pense.  if  at  all.  It  tells  tiie  l)i)okseller  just  about  all 
he  needs  to  know  about  these  books  as  they  ajipoar. 


And  no  doubt  there  are  subscribers  to  the  paper  who 

do  not  use  that  Record ! 

It  is  so  with  the  best  features  of  most  trade  papers 
There  are  leaders,  oi-  perhaps  1  should  say  "sub 
scribers"  who  do  not  realize  their  value  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  As  an  old  trade  paper  reader,  let 
me  warn  every  dealer  not  to  neglect  the  careful  use 
of  his  trade  paper.  Subscribe  for  one  or  more  papers 
whether  you  read  the  newspapers  and  the  latest  books 
<u-  not. 

If  you  beeoine  as  great  a  success  in  business  as  John 
11.  Patterson,  you  may  not  then  need  to  follow  this 
eourse,  but  if  you  do  become  as  successful,  you  will 
then  know  too  inueli  to  neglect  the  source  of  even 
Lireater  success. 


MR.   H.   BIERMANS, 
President   BelgoCanadian  Paper  Co.,   See  page   561. 

SPECIAL  FAST   FREIGHT  FOR  NEWSPRINT. 

Announcement  wa,s  made  yesterday  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  of  the  inaug-nration  of  a  new  fast 
freight  service  especially  for  Can.adian  news)irint,  between 
-Montreal  and  New  York.  This  new  service  will  start  on 
June  1,  and  is  planned  to  be  .so  speedy  that  it  will  be  ])ossi 
ble  for  Canadian  newsprint  to  be  sliipped  from  such  mills  as 
those  at  Shawinigan  Falls  and  Grand'Mere  one  dav  and  In- 
turned  out  from  New  York  printing  jiresses  with  the  late^t 
news  three  days  later. 

In  inaugurating  this  fast  service  for  the  "pai)er  si)ecial" 
it  was  stated  that  tlie  Canadian  National  Railwavs  .are  eo 
operating  with  the  Central  Vermont,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
C.N.R.  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail 
way.  In  this  way  the  trains  of  paper  and  other  fast  freight , 
when  necessary,  will  be  made  up  at  the  Grand  Trunk 
yards  here  and  hauled  by  Canadian  railways  over  three 
quarters  of  the  distance  to  New  York,  the  .New  York,  New 


Haven  and  Hartford  getting  the  shorter  end  of  the  haul  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  run  to  New  York. 

This  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  working  arrangement  be- 
tween the  three  railways  for  the  fast  freigh  service,  the 
train  running  over  tlie  Grand  Trunk  to  St.  John's,  Que., 
over  tlie  Central  Vermont  to  Willimantic.  Conn.,  and  thence 
over  the   N.  Y.,  N.   H.  ^   H.  to  New  York. 

It  is  planned  that  the  "paper  special"  shall  be  made  up 
■it  the  (irand  Trunk  yards  daily,  so  as  to.  pull  out  about  4 
o'clock  each  afternoon  and  arrive  at  New  Y'ork  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  sufficiently  early  to  provide 
that  the  paper  shall  be  available  for  the  second  morning 
delivery  there,  about  8  o'clock,  so  that  if  taken  direct  to 
the  newspaper  offices  it  will  be  immediately  ready  for 
the  presses  for  afternoon  editions.  This,  it  was  stated,  was 
,1  s])eedy  delivery  not  far  behind  that  of  the  average  ex- 
press despatch. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  for  a  special  service  from  the  pulp  and  paper 
centres  connecting  with  their  lines  and  feeders.  These  in- 
clude the  mills  at  .Shawinigan  Falls.  Grand'Mere,  Chicou- 
timi.  Jonquieres  and  East  .\ngus,  in  Quebec  province; 
Hatiuirst,  N.  B.,  and  Iroquois  Falls  and  Smooth  Rock 
Falls,  in  Ontario.  Tlie  newsi)rint  will  be  brought  to  Mont- 
real in  carload  lots  and  then  made  up  into  the  "paper 
special"  for  its  daily  run  to  New  Y'ork. 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient  newsprint 
for  export  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  make  up  a  complete 
trainload  every  day.  In  such  case  it  is  planned  to  add 
sufficient  cars  of  freight  needing  special  despatch  to  make 
up  a  complete  train,  so  that  there  will  be  plently  of  paying 
goods  for  the  "paper  special." 

"This  is  just  the  kind  of  speedy  service  the  pulp  and 
pa])er  industry  in  this  country  has  been  looking  for,  and 
it  will  jjrove  most  acceptable  to  both  the  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  in  Canada  and  to  the  American  consumers," 
said  Edward  Beck,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

"Conditions  in  the  paper  industry  today  are  such  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  a  newsprint  mill  to  accumu- 
late iniieh  of  a  surplus  stock.  For  the  same  reasons  news" 
))aper  publishers  find  that  the  demand  is  such  that  they  are 
unable  to  get  in  much  advance  stocks  for  their  require- 
ments. 

"Generally  speaking,  there  is  today  a  smaller  accumulated 
stock  of  paper  either  in  the  warehouses  of  the  publishers  or 
the  storehouses  of  the  mills  than  at  any  time  within  recent 
years.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  others,  such  a  service  as 
that  proposed  will  be  appreciated,  as  it  will  be  of  consid- 
erable benefit  to  the  producers  of  newsprint  in  Canada." 


Mav  M,  1923 
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THE  WOODLANDS  SECTION 


A    SERIOUS    FOREST    SITUATION. 

Tlie  rt'iison  tliat  our  jiulp  and  paper  mills  have  not 
as  yet  felt  the  actual  imniinent  shortage  of  the  available 
pulpwond  sTipply  is  due  to  the  larjje  amount  of  euttins: 
that  has  been  done  in  the  endeavour  lo  salva<re  as  mueli 
as  possible  of  the  two  hundred  million   eord.s  of  bud- 

worm  killed  wood. However,  the  present  year  will  prob- 
ably see  the  end  of  the  salvajre  period  of  this  dead  wood 
as  it  has  now  largely  got  beyond  a  usable  condition,  and 
when  the  operators  again  look  about  for  a  ehance  to  cut  in 
green  timber  they  will  then  very  soon  realize  that  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  in  the  sujiply.  Notwithstanding 
this  tremendous  shrinkage  in  our  standing  timber  we 
keep  adding  to  our  consumption  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  a  five  year  period  the  increase  in  Canada  has  amoun- 
ted to  lOO'/f,  and  at  the  same  time  the  loss  from  fire 
is  also  increasing  from  year  to  year  and,  as  the  country 
becomes  drier  from  lack  of  forest  cover,  will  continue 
to    increase. 

These  vital  factors  are  quite  overlooked  in  estimating 
how  long  our  standing  timber  will  last.  It  is  the  common 
custom  to  take  the  amount  of  the  stand  and  divide  it 
by  the  amount  of  the  present  cut  despite  the  fact  that 
the  loses  from  the  above  mentioned  causes  is  more  than 
ten  times  the  amount  of  depletion  by  the  axe,  and  that 
consumption  is  increasing  at  the  alarming  rate  above  no- 
ted. When  the  timber  on  the  steeper  mountain  slopes 
which  should  never  be  cut  and  also  the  inaccessible 
gi"owth  is  deducted  the  available  stand  of  live  wood  is  re- 
duced, to  a  very  .small  quantity. Over  and  above  all  this 
the  most  serious  thought  for  our  consideration  is  that  our 
watersheds  are  already  over-denuded  of  forest  growth  to 
such  an  extent  that  many  of  our  mills  ihave  to  operate 
at  half  capacity  or  less  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
.year  from  lack  of  power,  with  alarming  freshets  in 
the  spring,  causing  untold  damage  together  with  severe 
climatic  changes,  and  an  alternating  of  cold  and  heat 
whicli  are  disastrous  not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  hu- 
man life  as  well. 
Montreal  May  24  1923  Frank  J.  D.  Barnjum. 


AMERICANS  ANXIOUS  OVER  POSSIBLE  TAX 
ON    PULPWOOD 

Cleveland,  0.,  May  24. —  "The  permanency  of  the 
paper  industry  in  the  United  States  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  protection  of  our  nation's  forests,  said  Dr. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  the  technical  forester  who  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation 
speaking  before  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry at  the  Hotel  Cleveland  toda.y ."Canada,  I  am 
convinced  is  determined  to  control  the  industry  on  this 
continent,  and  already  is  so  nearly  in  control  of  the 
news-print  side  of  the  industry  that  there  is  talk  among 
our  friends  across  the  border  of  an  export  duty  upon 
newsprint . 

"Canada  is  a  foreign  nation,  though  we  speak  the 
same  tongue,  and  we  must  first  of  all  look  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  paper  industry  within  our  own  borders. 
The  solution  of  our  problem  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
our  protection  of  our  forests. 


"Undoubtedly,  the  paper  indu.stry  of  the  United  States 
faces  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  now  being 
imported  from  Canada  through  the  proposal  now  being 
considered  in  (Canada  to  impose  an  export  tax  upon  all 
pulp  wood  exported  to  United  States  mills. 

"An  export  tax  upon  wood  from  freehold  land.s,  if 
not  a  complete  embargo  upon  wood  from  those  lands, 
is  very  imminent. 

"Within  a  year  or  two  Canada  will  be  producing  more 
newsprint  than  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  bounds  of  probaliility  for  us  to  look  forward  to  an 
export  tax  upon  Canadian  newsprint  as  .soon  as  Canada 
feels  that  she  has  that  phase  of  the  industry  on  this 
continent  well  within  her  control.  Suoh  a  tax  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  in   Canada. 

"It  woidd  appear  from  reports  in  trade  .lournals  that 
the  Canadians  are  now  considering  following  up  their 
.successful  efforts  to  control  the  newsprint  industry  of 
the  continent  by  similar  campaigns  to  control  other 
branches  of  the  paper  industry. 


,     THE  FIRE  RANGER  SEEKS  CO-OPERATION     . 

It  is  well  recognized  among  those  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  protecting  the  forest  that  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  in  attaining  that  object  is  the  work  of 
the  fire  rangers  in  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  the 
travellers,  campers,  and  other  temporary  residents 
of  the  areas  to  be  protected  and  securing  their  friendly 
co-operation,  especially  in  the  way  of  attending  to 
their  own  camp-fires,  etc.  This  idea  is  emphasized 
iiy  the  chief  fire  ranger  in  charge  of  one  of  the  vast 
fire-ranging  district  of  the  north.  He  writes: — "It 
has  been  gratifying  this  fall  to  receive  letters  from 
tourists,  prospectors,  trappers,  and  traders,  thanking 
the  rangers  for  courtesies  extended  to  them,  also 
complimenting  us  on  our  work.  The  rangers  have 
certainly  been  of  great  service  in  many  ways  to  the 
public.     The  information  they  give  is  always  reliable." 

"I  hold,  without  hesitation,  that  the  potential  forest 
weath  in  this  country  should  be  developed  in  the 
light  of  patriotic  commerejalism  and  administered 
as  a  trust  for  the  future  needs  of  the  country,  and 
that  not  a  single  stick  of  timber  should  be  cut  that 
will  create  detrimental  conditions  for  those  who  come 
after  us.  Some  time  or  other,  we  shall  be  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  commerce  shall  be 
allowed  to  rob  our  forest  irrespective  of  future 
demands.  It  will  come  to  us  ,iust  as  it  has  come  to 
China  in  the  past,  so  that  actuated  by  these  conclusions 
we  ought  not  to  waste  a  single  tree  from  the  forests 
we  now  have,  and  we  ought  to  replant  and  reproduce 
without  stint  so  as  to  leave  this  fundamental  resource 
in  undiminished  plenitude  for  the  people  of  a  still 
L'reater  Canada.  The  sooner  we  face  the  bald  question, 
the  easier  it  will  be  for  us  to  decide.  To  what  extent- 
are  we  going  to  permit  the  forest  resource.s  of  the 
country  to  be  commercially  exploited  and  exported 
for  the  purposes  of  selfish  gain?" 

—Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Foster. 
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FORESTRY  ABSTRACTS 


B-2  Research  Work  of  the  Dominion  Forest  Service. 
W.  G.  WRIGHT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII  No.  3  (March, 
1922.  p.  f)T3^— C.L.  .  ,  „     ■      .. 

B-2  Improvement  Cutting  on  a  Commercial  Basis  at 
Petawawa  Experiment  Station.  J.  0.  VENESS.  Can. 
For  Mag.  XVIII  No.  4  (.April,  1922,  p.  724).  DesL-nbes 
an  interesting  experiment  by  the  Dominion  Foresliy 
Branch  on  this  area  in  the  white  pine  region  of  Ontario. 
Cutting  of  poplar  and  birch  was  conducted  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  productiveness  of  softwood  species; 
logging  slash  was  lopped  and  scattered.  Periodical 
observations  will  be  made,  to  determine  results.— C.L. 

B2  Tree-Planting-A  Form  of  Surgical  Operation. 
B  K.  MORTON.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII  No.  4  (April, 
1922,  p.  730).  Describes  precautions  that  should  be 
taken  in  setting  out  trees— C.L.  ^    ™u  •     t 

B  2  Variations  in  Northern  Forest  and  Their  In- 
fluence on  Management.  E.  F.  MC-CARTHY.  J.  For 
XIX  No  8  (Dec.  1921,  p.  867).  Compares  forest  types 
of  the  Algoma  District  of  Ontario  with  those  of  the 
Adirondacks  with  incidental  references  to  conditions  m 
TDulpwood  forests  in  selected  regions  of  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick.  Emphasizes  the  need  for  digest- 
ing and  correlating  existing  data,  as  a  basis  for  the  hc- 
cinning  of  forest  regulation.— C.L.  - 

B2  A  Study  of  Regeneration  on  Certain  Cut-over 
Hardwood  Lands  in  Northern  Michigan.  PROF.  P.  L. 
BCTTrTcK  J.  For.  XIX  No.  8  (Dec.  1921,  p.  872). 
Snrout  growth  following  cutting  offers  promise  of 
reasonably  satisfactory  regeneration  of  the  hardwood 
^necies  provided  fire  is  kept  out.  However  the  log- 
ging slash  after  seven  years  is  still  undecayed  or  even 
matted  down  and  remains  a  serious  fire  hazard.— C.l.. 

B-3  Scouting  for  Fires  and  Fighting  them  by  Aero- 
Blanes  C  \PT  F.  C.  IIIGGINS.  Can.  For.  Mag.  X\  III 
No  4'  (April,  1922,  p.  738).  Record  of  twelve  days 
operations  in  Crows'  Nest  Forest  Reserve,  Southern 
Alberta.— C.L. 

B  3  Fire  Weather  Forecasts-A  New  Feature  m 
Timber  Guarding.  E.  T.  ALLEN.  Can.  For.  Mag. 
XVUl   No.  4.  (April.  1922.  p.  740)— C.L. 

B  3  Fighting  Insects  by  Means  of  Aeroplanes.  C.  R. 
NEILLIE  and  J.  R.  HOUSER.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII 
No  4  (April,  1922,  p.  741).  Insecticide  was  distributed 
by  aeroplane,  over  a  grove  of  catalpa  trees,  near  Day- 
ton Ohio  to  protect  it  against  destruction  from  a 
serious  outbreak  of  the  Catalpa  Sphinx,  a  night-flying 
moth.  The  poison  dust  was  effective  m  destroying  99 
per  cent  of  the  insects. — C.L. 

B-3  Physical  Control  of  Fires.  S.  B.  SHOW  J.  For. 
XIX  No.  8.  Dec.  1921,  p.  917).  Fires  occur  much  more 
frequently,  and  are  more  serious  on  south  slopes  than 
on  others';  slopes  with  a  northern  exposure  are  safest 
from  fire.'  Fires  in  brush  spread  more  rapidly  than  in 
timber. — C.L. 

B  3  Forest  Fires  the  Plague  of  the  Fur  Trade.  Can, 
For    Mag.  XVII.  No.2.   (Feb.  1922,  p.  603),— C.L. 

B-3  The  Railways  and  Forest  Protection.  CLYDE 
LEAVITT  Chief  Fire  Tusjieetor.  liojird  of  Railway 
Commissioners  for  Canada.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVI 1.  No.  J 
(March,  1922,  p.  657).  Describes  the  fire  protection 
work  of  railways  in  Canada,  under  the  requirements 
of  the  Railway  Commission.  Excellent  co-operation  is 
maintained,  and  the  work  is  generally  very  effective. 
—C.L. 

B-3  Protection  Methods  in  Canada's  Forest.  PROF. 
W.  N.  MILLAR.    Can.  For.  Mag.   XVIII  No.  4  (April, 


10->'  p  711)  The  total  annual  expenditure  for  forest 
protection  in  Canada,  by  all  agencies,  is  probably  not 
less  than  $1,500,000.  In  no  case  has  there  as  yet  been 
developed  a  staff  capable  of  making  a  close  scientific 
study  of  the  problem  of  fire  protection,  resolving  it  into 
its  elements  and  building  up  on  a  basis  of  known  facts 
a  business-like  organization  and  mode  of  procedure. 
The  importance  of  forest  protection  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  fully  65  per  cent  of  the  country  is  capable  of 
producing  no  other  form  of  useful  commodity.  The 
article  di.scusses  desirable  means  of  prevention  detec- 
tion and  suppression  of  fires,  and  supervision  of  forces. 
For  continuation,  with  full  discussion  of  work  in  the 
field,  see  May  and  June  issues.  An  exceptionally 
valuable  .series  of  articles— C.Ii. 

B-3  Cleaning  up  Debris  in  Pine  Forest.  ROLAND  D. 
CRAIG  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIH,  No.  3,  (March  1922,  p. 
664)  Broadcast  burning  of  logging  slash  is  not  re- 
commended in  the  pine  type,  on  account  of  severe 
damage  to  soil  and  young  forest  growth.  The  author 
recommends  the  piling  and  burning  of  slash  as  cu  ■  this 
greatly  reduces  the  fire  hazard  and  greatly  facilitates 
logging  operations,  particularly  skidding— (  .L. 

B  3  Insect  Armies  that  Follow  in  the  Wake  of  Fire. 
J.  M.  SWAINE.    Can.  For.  Mag.    XVIII  No.  3,  (.March, 

1922  p  666)— C.L.  .  ,    «  ,      v 

B-4  The  Woods  and  Markets  of  British  Columbia 
WM.  TURNBLTLL.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XMII  No_3 
(March,  1922,  p.  673)  See  also  April  issue,  at  page  7^b 
ft.r  continuation. — C.Ij.  -arwj 

B-9  Ontario's  Forest  as  a  Continuous  Crop.  HON. 
E.  C.  DRURY,  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII,  No.  2.  (Feb. 
19''2    p.  605).— C.L.  .    , 

B-9  Canada  Must  take  Out  a  Timber  Insurance 
Policy.  R.  O.  SW^EEZEY.  Can.  For.  Mag.  X\  Hi, 
No  2   (Feb.  1922,  p.  614),— C.L. 

B-9  Sustained  Annual  Yield  as  a  National  Policy 
of  Forestry.  PROF.  RUSSELL  WATSON.  J.  For 
XIX  No  8  (Dec.  1921,  p.  817).  A  discussion  in  support 
of  Prof  Roth's  plan  of  national  regulation  of  forests 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  brief  exposition  of  that 
plan  The  main  bodies  of  virgin  supplies  will  be  ex- 
hausted about  1970.  There  is  a  serious  deficit  m  the 
area  of  timber  stands  over  60  years  old,  which  means 
that  there  will  be  a  period  of  extreme  shortage  of 
timber  of  larger  sizes,  culminating  «'ith  the  compara- 
tive exhaustion  of  virgin  supplies  about  19  <0  since  after 
that  time  supplies  must  come  from  second  g-owth.  Ad- 
vocates Federal  regulation  of  cutting  on  the  remaining 
forests  in  such  a  way  that  neither  the  area  nor  the 
volume  will  be  reduced,  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cut  takes  only  the  growth,  so  that  a  continuous  supply 
of  timber  will  be  provided.  Adequate  fire  protection 
will  not  be  obtained  on  the  forest  lands  now  being 
loc'.-ed  until  sustained  annual  yield  of  the  area  (usually 
no"  over  90,000,  acres  in  extent)  is  obtained.  Under  a 
snstained  annual  vield  policy  a  continuous  lumbering 
operation  is  carried  on.  On  a  90.000  acre  tract,  cut  over 
on  a  20-year  return  plan,  selection  system,  a  lumbering 
crew  could  be  kept  constantly  at  work-logging,  road 
building  and  maintenance,  sylvical  work,  planting  and 
fire  protection.  A  crew  of  forty  men  cotild  be  em- 
ploved  here  constantly;  and  forty  men  to  90^000  acres 
would  give  a  pretty  good  secondary  hne  of  defence  m 
fire-fighting.  It  would  just  about  insure  adequate  fire 
protection.  The  object  of  the  program  advocated  is 
to  prevent  forest  devastation  and  leave  a  stand  of 
growing  timber  after  logging— C.L. 
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NO   EXPORT   ON   NEWSPRINT   CONTEMPLATED 

rdiiiiiu'iitiiip:  on  tlip  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  Hii^li 
P.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Aiiieriean  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  appearin<r  in  a  disitateh  from  Cleveland,  0., 
which  set  forth  the  view  that  Canada  is  due  within  a  few 
years  to  dominate  the  United  States  as  a  paper-produein? 
eountry.  Edward  Beelv,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pidp 
and  Paper  As.soeiation,  says  that  Dr.  Baker,  if  he  is 
correctly  reported,  is  somewhat  more  advanced  in  his 
views  tlian  inost  of  those  engaged  in  the  paper  industry 
in   Canada. 

"Canada."  said  ;\rr.  Beck,"  enjoys  certain  advantages 
in  the  po.ssession  of  cheap  jnilpwood  and  of  hydn. 
electric  power  ai)plieable  to  paper-making  which  jiut 
it  in  a  sui^eriiu-  position  for  the  pi-odtu>tion  of  news]irint 
paper.  Coupled  with  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  com- 
mercially available  pulpwood  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  these  advantages  have  led  to  a  gradual  transfer 
of  the  newsprint  industry  to  Canada,  which  has  been 
accelerated  by  the  application  of  much  American  capital 
to  its  development.  It  is  probable  that  within  two  or 
three  years  Canada  will  be  producing  more  newsprint 
than  tiie  United  States,  but  I  doubt  that  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  as  stated  in  the  remarks  att- 
tributed  to  Dr.  Baker,  that  this  country  will  ever  impose 
an  export  tax  on  newsprint.  Such  a  thing  has  never 
been  seriously  suggested  and  it  would  receive  scant 
consideration  from  anyone,  least  of  all  from  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa,  which  is  doing  all  its  utmost  to  promote 
friendlier  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  Suoh 
a  tax,  were  it  proposed,  would  be  vigorously  fought  by 
the  paper-making  industry  in  Canada. 

"As  to  the  designs  Canada  is  said  in  the  statement 
to  be  harboring  to  control  other  branches  of  the  paper- 
making  industry.  Dr.  Baker  is  completely  misinformed. 
Taking  book  paper  for  an  example,  the  Americans 
now  produce  and  consume  an  average  of  over  a  million 
tons  of  this  class  of  paper  a  year.  Canada  produces  only 
about  60,000  tons.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  make  any 
serious  inroads  in  the  United  States  book  paper  market. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  greater  volume  of  book  and  fine 
papers  is  imported  into  Canada  than  is  exported  from 
Canada.  Much  of  the  book  paper  in  the  United  States  is 
made  from  paper  stock  in  which  cheap  woodpulji  plays 
but  a  small  part,  while  the  finer  grades  of  bonds  and 
writing  papers  are  made  from  rags  and  other  materials. 
In  these  raw  materials  Canada  enjoys  no  advantage  what- 
ever; in  fact,  the  advantage  is  with  the  United  States 
where  they  are  obtainable  in  greater  abundance. 

"Dr.  Baker  is  engaged  in  a  laudable  campaign  on 
behalf  of  forest  conservation  in  his  country.  He  naturalji/ 
put  forward  the  mo.st  alarming  suggestions  as  to  what 
may  follow  if  the  depletion  of  pulpwood  is  allowed 
to  continue  without  some  provision  being  made  for  its 
replacement.  That  is  why  Canada  is  being  held  up  as 
likely  soon  to  control  the  paper-making  industry  of 
the  North  American  continent  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States.  The  facts  in  this  respect,  however,  do  not 
bear  out  Dr.    Baker's  contentions    " 


SPECIAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PULP  & 
PAPER    WORKERS 

(From  tlie  Kenora,  Cut.  Examiner.) 

The  Kenora  pulp  mill  emjdoyees  will  be  called,  upon 
by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Art 's  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Piche,  of  Gardenvale,  Quebec,  to  take 
up  the  study  of  a  special  course  on  i)uli)  and  paper  man- 
ufacture. The  Keewatin  Lumber  Company,  pulp  mill 
division,  intends  to  give,  with  the  co-operation  of  mem- 
bers of  a  local  Educational  Committee  whicli  will  soon 
be  organized,  a  series  of  lectures  to  all  employees  in- 
terested. These  lectures,  to  be  started  next  fall,  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  this  special  co\irse  of  study 
which  is  based  on  a  set  of  textbooks  which  have  been 
written  with  the  co-o])eration  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry. 

Both  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  of  Canada  and 
United  States  are  Ivhiiul  this  idea  of  giving  to  the  aver- 
age pulp  and  paper  mill  employee  the  opportunity  of 
getting  more  information  about  the  industry  in  which 
he  is  engaged. 

This  set  of  textbooks,  on  which  the  institute's  course 
is  based,  covers  such  studies  as  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  electricity  as  a  solid 
and  necessary  foundation  for  that  part  of  the  course, 
which  goes  into  detail  with  respect  to  process,  practice 
and  appliances  in  all  branches  of  manufacturing  pulp 
and  paper. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  and  Domestic  Arts  has 
already  organized  this  special  course  of  study  in  some 
of  the  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Pacific  Coast  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  enrolled  quite  a  number  of  students  in  the 
T'nited  States  mills. 

Mr.  Piche  has  just  returned  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  the  Powell  River,  Pacific  Mill  and  Whalen  Pulp 
and  Paper  mills  have  been  visited.  The  heads  of 
these  different  mills  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
idea  of  such  a  special  course  of  studj'  on  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture.  Some  sixty  ambitious  Pacific  Coast  mill 
employees  have  already  started  on  their  studies,  while, 
in  a  near  future,  quite  many  others  are  anticipated,  by 
Mr.  Piche.  to  take  up  this  special  coui'se  of  study. 


Mr.  E.  R.  Dalrymple,  whose  excellent  article  on  the 
electric  steam  generators  at  the  Laurentide  Company 
formed  one  of  the  features  of  the  last  annual  number 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  is  being  married 
tomorrow  to  Miss  Gladys  Lenore  Hutchison. 


TROUBLE  WITH  WIRE  SEAM 

Editor,  Questions  and  Answers. 

Dear  Sir.  —  The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  slackness  or 
slight  bagging  of  the  wire  behind  the  seam.  This  may 
have  been  caused  by  starting  the  wire  too  tight,  when 
first  put  on  the  machine,  or  it  may  have  been  a  faulty 
seam. 

This  particular  wire  will  always  give  trouble  now, 
but  to  try  and  improve  matters,  I  would  suggest  strik- 
ing out  the  wire  so  that  the  seam  lies  along  the  under 
couch  roll,  then  give  it  a  good  firm  rub  along  the  seam 
with  a  smooth  glass  bottle.  After  that  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  slacken  the  wire  a  little  before  starting  up. 

When  the  wire  comes  off,  it  would  be  well  to  pre- 
serve the  whole  seam,  and  send  it,  with  sample  of  the 
paper  showing  defect,  to  the  wire  maker,  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  about  it,  as  the  wire  won't  run  the 
full  time  in  that  condition. 

When  you  get  this  trouble  it  is  always  worst  on 
thin  papers.  Yours  truly, 

AN  OLD  TIMER. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A  —  Properties  &  Testing  of  Materials 
A-1  E-0  The  Properties  of  Wood  in  Paper  Making. 
Hjiinu'  .lohnsen  aiul  11.  N.  Lee.  Pulp  &  Paper  21,  11-4, 
\k  (Feb.  1.  1923)  ;  PAPER  MUA.  47,  No.  4.  10,  12,  46, 
50  (Jan  27  192:^^  :  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  5,  53-56 
(Feb  1  19->3)-  Paper  Industry  4,  1529-1532  (Feb. 
1923):  Paper  31,  No,  15,  11-14  (Jan.  31,  1923).  The 
authors  diseuss  cord  measurement  density  and  rate  of 
growth,  ehemical  composition  (cellulose  content), 
decay,  and  seasoning,  in  their  relation  to  the  manu- 
factiiring  process,  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  sulphite  process. — A.P.-C 

A-3  Bean  Straw  as  Raw  Material  for  Paper.  H.  Postl. 
Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  973  (April  7,  1923).  It  is 
suggested  that  those  substances  in  bean  straw  posses- 
sing high  fertilizer  value  be  extracted  by  a  mechanical 
process^  and  that  the  remaining  cellulosic  material  be 
used  for  producing  paper  and  paper  board.  Bean  straw 
contains  10.00%  moisture.  7.04%  ash,  6.19%  protein, 
39.13%,  crude  fiber,  and  35,26%  nitrogen-free  extract, 

■  — J.L.P. 

A-3  Paper  from  Adansonia  Bast  Fibers.    Anon.  Mitt. 

de.  Materialprnfungsamtes  zn  Berlin-Dahlme.  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.  54.  973  (April  7.  1923).  Recent  tests,  con- 
firming earlier  ones,  have  shown  that  Adansonia 
jiroperly  cooked  yields  very  strong  fibers.  The  average 
breaking  length  amounted  to  approximately  5700  m. 
and  the  average  folding  endurance  to  approximately 
1700.-    J.T,.P. 

A-3  Fibers  from  the  Potato  Plant  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Paper.  Ileinrich  Eggers  and  Adolf  Buiiin. 
tier,  patent  370,197.  Papierfabr.  21,  (Mar.  25.  1923). 
The  washed  and  comminuted  potato  plants  are  cooked 
under  a  2  to  3  atmospheres  pressure  in  a  2%  caustic 
soda  solution.  After  washing  and  disintegrating,  the 
resnlting  mass  is  bleached  in  a  4%  to  6%  chloride  of 
lime  solution  with  continuous  agitation.  A  treatment 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  completes  the  process. 
— J.L.P. 

A-3  East  African  Bamboo  as  a  Paper  Making  Mate- 
rial. BFLIj.  imp.  INST.  20,  458.461  (1922).  Bamboo 
lArundinaria  alpina)  from  kenj'a  colony  had  the 
following  coiiii)osition:  moisture  9.5,  water-soluble 
material  3.6.  cellulose  (in  material  as  received)  47.5.  cel- 
lulose (on  dry  basis)  52.5.  ash  1  .2  Length  of  ultimate 
fibers  1.6  to  2.7  mm.,  mostly  2.0  to  2.6.  average  2.3  mm. 
Cooking  on  a  laboratory  scale  for  7  hours  at  160°C., 
with  16%  of  caustic  soda  (on  the  weight  of  the  raw 
material)  as  a  4%  solution  gave  40%.  of  a  pulp  which 
was  not  completely  broken  up  in  the  beater  and  could 
not  be  .satifactorily  lileached.  Using  20%.  of  caustic  soda 
-  under  the  same  conditions  gave  34%  of  a  pulp  of  good 
felting  qualities  which  could  be  readily  broken  up  and 
furnished  a  pale  brown  paper  of  good  strength.  The 
I.ul|i  lileached  readily  (bleach  con.sumption  equal  to 
that  of  soda  wood  pulp)  (31%  yield  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial) giving  a  white  paper  of  good  quality.    About  1.5 


tons  of  bamboo  were  heated  for  12  hours  with  an  extra 
.strong  caustic  soda  solution  (without  removing  the 
nodes)  and  furnished  a  pulp  which  bleached  satisfacto- 
lily  and  yielded  white  paper  of  good  quality.  The  yield 
of  sized  and  loaded  paper  was  41.23%  on  the  weight  of 
bamboo.  The  paper  was  somewhat  soft,  but  could  have 
been  improved  by  longer  beating.  Better  results  would 
be  obtained  by  selecting  the  stems  and  keeping  those  of 
different  ages  separate  from  one  another. — A.P.-C. 

A-4  E-1  Determining  the  Degree  of  Disintegration 
(Digestion)  of  Pulp.  Ilclmcr  Roschior.  Pappers  och 
Travarutid.  Fur  Finland,  No.7  (April  15,  1922) ;  Pulp  & 
Paper  21,  35-36  (Jan.  11,  1923);  20.  2023  (Dec.  21, 
1922);  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  5,  60,  (Feb.  1,  1923). 
A.P.-C. 

A-12  Quantitative  Determination  of  Adhesive  Col- 
loids in  Glue.  Franz  Lorenz.  Papierfabr.  21,  105,-110 
(Feb.  25,  1923).  Full  directions  are  given  for  the 
following  methods  for  testing  glue:  moisture,  ash,  acid 
content,  foreign  substances,  and  adhesive  colloids.  The 
last  one  is  carried  out  according  to  the  W'slicenus  ao- 
sorjition  method.  The  apparatus  is  sketched  and  a 
detailed  description  is  given  of  the  procedure.  Refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  following  tests  :  viscosity,  melting 
point  of  the  jelly,  degree  of  swelling,  solubility,  tensile 
strength,  and  binding  power. — T.L.P. 

E-2  Determination  of  Sugar  in  Waste  Sulphite 
Liquor.  M.  Kleinstuck.  Zellstoff  U.  Papier  3,  51  (Mar. 
1923).  The  method  of  Glassmann.  employed  for  deter- 
mining hexoses  and  pentoses,  is  modified  in  that  the 
mercury  freed  by  the  sugars  is  allowed  to  react  with 
iodine  solution  in  the  cold:  the  excess  iodine  is  titrated 
with  thio-sulphato  solution.  The  pi-ocedure  is  given 
in  detail.— J.L.P. 

D  —  Mechanical  Pulp  Manufacture 

D-4  Influence  of  the  Grinding  Temperature  on  tho 
Properties  of  Groundwood.  Johannes  Teicher.  Papier- 
fabr. 21.  l.')3-15S:  165-168  (March  18,  25,  1923).  Fresh 
water  was  used  in  all  the  grinding  tests.  Experiments 
were  carried  out  at  18,  25,  33.  40,  46,  57.  60  and  64°C. 
Raising  the  grinding  temperature  refines  the  product 
until  57°  is  reached,  at  which  point  the  stock  dilution  is 
1 :30.8.  A  miscroscopieal  investigation  at  57°  showed 
the  presence  of  many  individual  fibers  together  with 
small  amounts  of  mucilaginous  substances.  The  break- 
ing length  of  hand-made  paper  made  from  groundwood 
produced  at  18°  was  2359  m. ;  at  57°,  it  increased  to 
3856  m. :  at  64°.  there  was  a  decrea.se  to  3002  m.  Jhe 
grinding  at  different  temperatures  had  no  effect  on  the 
rosin  and  fat  content  of  the  groundwood. — J.L.P, 

D-4  Quick- Acting  Automatic  Grinder  Regulator,  A. 
Sylvestre.  Papeterie  44,  1058-1062  (Dec.  10.  1922).  A 
description  of  the  regulator  (for  motor-driven  grinders) 
of  the  Compagnie  Electro-JIecanique,  which  consists  of 
a  value  for  regulating  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  pistons 
in  the  jiockets,  said  valve  being  operated  by  a  rotary 
magnet  by  means  of  an  eccentric.  The  magnet  is 
ojierateil  by  means  of  a  Brown  quick-actiTicr  regulator, 
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which,  in  this  case,  is  com-oiit rated  like  a  wattmeter,  its 
action  dopendinjr  on  :i  eliaiifro  in  the  eiirn'nt  and  volt 
age  of  the  motor.  'I'lic  i-rtiuiator  and  magnet  are  in 
e<|uililu-ium  as  long  as  tlie  motor  works  under  a  given 
(ami  adjustable)  load.  As  soon  as  the  latter  ehaiiges, 
the  regulator  eomes  into  play,  and  with  it  the  magnet, 
which  operates  the  hydraulic  i)ressure  valve  to  restore 
the  load  to  its  former  value.  The  regul-itor  can  be 
ad.justed  for  any  given  jiower  consumption  of  the  motor 
within  limits  of  :U)  to  100'^  by  means  of  a  screw  which 
changes  the  torsion  of  a  spiral  spring  in  the  ix'gulator. 
^A.P.-C". 

D-4  Device  for  Regulating  the  Water  Pressure  in 
Wood  Grinders.  t4eorge  Xenzel.  Ger.  patent  3()8,785 
Papierfabr.  J 1.  1 IG- 117  (Feb.  25, 1923).  Water  pressure 
is  produced  l)y  a  pump,  the  operation  of  which  de])ends 
upon  the  load  on  the  motor. — J.L.P. 

D-4  Stone  for  Wood  Grinders,  llciinann  Hustedt. 
Ger.  patent  364,490.  Wochbl,  Papierfabr.  54,  617 
(Mar.  3,  1923).  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  grooved  so 
as  to  produce  blunt  teeth. — T.L.P. 

D-4  Regulator  for  Motor  Driven  Grinders.  C.  A. 
Boddie,  assignor  to  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Can. 
patent  227,304  and  227,305,  Dee.  19,  1922.  The  grinder 
is  preferably  driven  by  a  three-phase  motor,  and  a  load 
is  applied  to  the  grinder  by  a  hydraulic  system.  The 
hydraulic  pressure  is  controlled  by  a  main  valve  which 
in  turn  is  controlled  by  an  auxiliary  valve.  The  latter 
is  operated  by  the  regulator,  which  comprises  an 
operating  lever  connected  to  the  auxiliary  valve  and  an 
electromagnet  connected  to  the  operating  lever.  A  hy- 
draulically  operated  reactance  device  changes  the  set- 
ting of  the  device  and  prevents  hunting  action.  Coni- 
jirises  two  pistons  operating  in  separate  cylinders  and 
suitably  connected  together.  One  cylinder  is  supplied 
Avith  fluid  pressure  to  operate  its  piston  in  accordance 
with  the  operation  of  the  main  valve ;  and  the  second 
similarly  operates  with  the  auxiliary  valve.  The  second 
cylinder  is  connected  to  the  operating  arm  of  the 
regulator  foi-  so  changing  the  setting  of  the  regulator 
as  to  prevent  hunting  action. — A.P.-C. 
~  D-4  Method  of  Mounting  Grinding  Stones.  W.  H. 
Sumblmg.  Can.  patent  228,534,  Feb.  2,  1923.  The  end 
of  the  shaft  is  provided  with  a  circular  reduced  bearing 
end,  which  terminates  at  its  inner  end  at  an  annular 
shoulder  formed  in  the  shaft.  Opposite  sides  of  the 
shoulder  are  cut  away  longitudinally  to  the  shaft  to 
form  two  parallel  flat  faces  outside  of  the  shoulder.  An 
inner  circular  bored  flange  is  mounted  on  the  reduced 
end  and  has  its  inner  end  cut  transversely  with  the 
parallel  faces  of  the  shoulder  so  that  the  flange  will 
positively  turn  with  the  shaft.  The  stone  is  mounted 
on  the  reduced  end,  and  means  are  provided  at  the 
outer  portion  of  the  reduced  end  to  clamp  the  stone 
firmly  in  position,  thu.s  holding  the  flange  against  the 
shoulder.— A.P.-C. 

DO  E-0  F-0  Utilization  of  Decayed,  Insect-Killed,  or 
other  Inferior  Wood  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp.  John 
S.  Bates.  Pulp  &  Paper,  21,  77-80  (Jan.  25,  1923  L 
After  reviewing  information  on  this  subject  published 
recently  on  this  continent,  the  author  concludes  as 
follows:  In  groundwood  manufacture  decayed  wood 
gives  a  medium  to  high  yield,  but  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  poor.  This  method  of  utilization  should  be 
discouraged  except  for  low  grades  and.  where  ne- 
cessary, for  ordinary  grades  (newsprint)  in  proportions 
up  to  5  or  10%.  Long  storage  of  infected  groundwoocf 
should  be  avoided.     The  sulphite  process  gives  a  com- 


paratively high  yield  and  the  (|uality  is  fairly  good. 
This  process  is  suitable  for  the  i)roduction  of  low  and 
medium  grades  (including  newsprint  sul(ihite.  The 
soda  process  gives  a  rather  low  yield  and  only  fair 
quality.  The  kraft  process  gives  a  medium  yield  and 
the  quality  of  the  pulp  is  fairly  good.  This  process  has 
a  wider  application  than  any  of  the  others  and  the 
results  with  decayed  wood  may  be  considered  favorable 
when  the  proportion  is  not  too  high.  Sorting  decayed 
wood  in  order  to  cook  it  separately  in  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses would  probably  allow  slightly  higher  yields  and 
better  results;  but  this  procedure  is  not  always  feasible. 
In  many  eases  good  results  are  being  obtained  by  feed- 
ing decayed  wood  in  moderate  proportions  into  the 
pulp  mill  uniformly  with  the  sound  wood.  The  same 
considerations  hold  true  for  finished  ])ulp.— A.P.-C. 
G  —  Treatment  of  Pulp 

G-11  Fiber  Recovery  from  the  Back-Water  of  Paper 
Mills,  \ictor  Antoine.  Uer.  patent  361.189  Wochbl. 
Papierfabr.  54,  322  (Feb.  3,  1923).  The  back-water  is 
conducted  through  two  lines;  the  fibers  suspended  in 
the  main  line  are  collected  in  a  mechanical  screen,  the 
fibrous  suspension  in  the  other  is  used  again  in  the 
manufacturing  jirocess. — T.L.P. 

G-11  The  Waste  Water  Question  in  the  Pulp,  Paper 
and  Board  Industries  from  a  Hygienic  and  an  Eco- 
nomical Standpoint.  A.  Pritzkow.  Zellstoff  U.  Papier 
3.  30-3/  (Feb.  1923).  A  very  general  and  thorough 
discussion  of  the  waste  water  problem  covering  all 
pha.ses  of  the  industry. — J.L.P. 

G-11  K-13  Reclaiming  Stock  in  Paper  Mills.  Georg.- 
D.  Bearce.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  9.  52-53  (March  1 
1923);  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  9.  10-12  (March  3  19->3)  " 
Paper  31,  No.  20,  17-18  (March  7,  1923)  ;  Paper  Ind.  4^ 
1703-1704  (March  1923).  A  discussion  of  the  import- 
ance of  preventing  fiber  lo.s.ses  in  mill  effluent  and  oi 
the  re-use  of  white  water  and  of  various  tv]ies  of 
savealls. — A.P.-C. 

K  —  Paper  Making 

K-4  Process  for  the  Treatment  of  old  Paper,  Pulp, 
Groundwood,  or  other  Material  Serving  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Paper.  George  Kolh.  (4er.  patent  370  047 
Papierfabr.  21,  172-173  (Mar.  25.  1923).  The  fibrous 
material  is  suspended  in  water  in  an  u]n-ight  circulation 
tank.  This  is  provided  with  a  central  tube  to  which 
one  or  more  pipes  are  connected  which  discharge  into 
lower  part  of  the  tank.  A  pump  or  other  propelling 
device  circulates  the  fibrous  suspension  through  the 
arrangement. — J.L.P. 

K-12  Modern  long  and  Cylindrical  Board  Machines. 
Eng.  Hover.  Papierfabr.  21,  61-63  (Feb.  4,  1923  j.  An 
account  of  the  recent  development  of  these  machines 
with  descriptions  of  four  modern  German  ones.— J.L  P 

K-12  Modern  long  and  Cylinder  Cardboard  and 
Pasteboard  Machines.  Eng.  Hoyer,  Papierfabr.  21.  33 
(Jan.  21.  1923).  An  account  of  the  development  of 
these  machines. — J.L.P. 


TECHNICAL    SECTION    SUMMER 
MEETING 

Plans  are  alnu.st  complete  foi-  the  Summer 
Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section,  to  be  held 
June  21  and  22  in  and  around  Montreal.  The 
committee  is  arranging-  a  corking  good  pro- 
gram. Particulars  next  week. 

P.  S.  It  will  be  perfectly  proper  to  bring 
the  ladies. 
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EXPORTS  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER 
APRIL  —  1923 

A  report  issued  by  tlie  Caiuuliaii  Pulp  ;uul  rapcr 
Association  gives  details  of  the  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  for  the  month  of  April.  The  total  value  of  these 
exports  last  month  was  $9,397,472  an  increase  of  $l!,907,- 
113  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1922. 

Details  for  April  are  a.s  follows: 

April  1922  April   1923 

PAPER:                                   cwts  Value  cwts          Value 

Newsprint                                 1,229.046  $4,371,961  1,567,561    $5,S66,001 

Book  Paper                                       35  560  2,236          16,517 

Other    Paper    &    Mnfrs          —  319,542  —              563,692 


PULP: 
Sulphate 

Sulphite   Bleached 
Sulphite   Unbleached 
Mechanical 


163,248 
162,982 
166,346 

128,957 


$4,692,063 

511,615 
654,903 
452,564 
179,214 


192,099 
216,942 
307,727 
319,834 


$6,446,210 

618,025 
975,267 
845,852 
512,118 


621,533  1,798,296  1.036,602  2,951,262 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case,  exports  were  greater 
than  in  April  1922.  Newsprint  exports  were  greater  by 
338,515  cwts  exports  of  pulp  were  larger  by  over  50 
per  cent,  the  increases  being  particularly  large  in  the 
ease  of  mechanical  and  unbleached  sulphite. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  of  these  ex- 
ports in  April  1923  were : 

Paper                  Pulp  Total 

L-.     S.    A.                                                 $5,950  $2,623,496  $8,574,446 

V.    Kingdom                                         104,949                148.591  253,540 

All    Others                                            390,311                179,175  569,486 


$6,446,210  $2,951,262  $9,397,472 

Exports  of  pulpwood  in  April  amounted  to  74,438 
cords  valued  at  $650,176  compared  with  exports  in 
April  1922  of  49,076  cords  valued  at  $476,344. 

As  April  is  the  first  month  in  the  fiscal  year  no  cumu- 
lative comparison  can  be  made  but  a  comparison  for 
the  first  four  months  of  the  calendar  year  will  be  of 
some  interest.  For  the  four  months  from  January  1st 
to  April  30th.  Canadian,  the  principal  exports  of  pulp 
and  paper  have  been  as  under : 

4   months    1922  4   months   1923 

PAPER:  Tons  Value  Tons  Value 

Newsprint  295.078  $21,171,685  359,012  $26,970,734 

Book    Paper    (cwts)  1,351  12,308  15.483  101,151 

Wrapping    (Kraft)  5.066  786.205  6,646  1,015,899 

Total    Paper  23.129,146  29,625,341 

PULP: 

Sulphate  43,821  $   2.714.569  44.992  $   2.916,554 

Sulphite    Bleached  39.176  3.404,241  54,302  4,804,692 

Sulphite   Unbleached  44,570  2,.i07,552  66,143  2,521,468 

Mechanical  67,803  2,287,871  81,882  3,763,584 


Total 195.370      $10,914,233     247.319      $14,006,298 

Our  exports  of  newsprint  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  current  year  were  greater  than  in  1922  by  63,924 
tons  or  nearly  22  per  cent;  our  pulp  exports  were 
greater  by  51,949  tons  or  26  per  cent.  Ex|)orts  of  news- 
l)rint  to  the  U.  S.  A.  for  this  period  amounted  to  348,182 
tons  compared  with  272,747  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1922. 


TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION  PLANS  FOR  1923 

While  tlie  program  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
Technical  Association  for  the  year  has  not  been  fully 
developed,  in  almost  all  lines  its  activities  can  bo 
given. 

The  general  standing  committees  covering  the  manu- 
facturing processes,  mechanical,  sulphite,  sulphate  and 
■oda  pulps,  will  continue  their  investigation  of  proposed 


modifications  and  the  use  of  newly  developed  ap- 
paratus, at  the  same  time  fostering  improvements  in 
efficiency  and  the  establishment  of  standards  of  prac- 
tice. 

Coated  and  Processed  Papers 

It  is  planned  to  give  some  definite  attention  to 
problems  of  gummed  and  waxed  papers.  The  plans 
include  the  formation  of  a  sub-committee  dealing  with 
each  of  these  products. 

Vocational  Education 

Tlie  preparation  of  the  textboolvs  on  the  Manufacture 
of  Pulp  and  Paper  is  expected  to  be  completed  during 
the  year.  The  committee  will  continue  to  foster  the 
development  of  vocational  education  in  the  mills  and 
in  paper  making  centers  through  instruction  classes, 
correspondence  courses  and  foremanship  training 
conferences. 

Paper  Testing 

The  committee  will  direct  its  attention  to  methods 
of  testing  papers  for  special  purposes  as  well  as 
continuing  its  efforts  towards  improving  existing 
methods.  The  work  on  standardization  of  methods 
of  micro-analj'sis  of  paper  will  also  be  continued. 

Standard  Methods  of  Testing  Materials 

The  committee  plans  to  arrange  for  publication  of 
the  metiiods  that  have  been  approved,  with  a  list  of 
equipment  for  a  mill  laboratory,  and  continuing  the 
preparation  of  methods  for  approval. 

Paper  Drying 

An  active  sub-committee  has  formulated  two  paper 
drying  codes,  one  in  considerable  detail  of  special 
value  in  conducting  an  exhaustive  test,  and  the  other 
for  daily  operating  records.  Several  mills  have 
arranged  to  co-operate  in  furnishing  records  for  tabula- 
tion and  exchange  of  results  among 'themselves  through 
the  committee. 

Cellulose 

Contact  has  been  established  with  thei  Cellulose 
.Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  whereby 
the  study  of  cellulose  in  its  particular  relation  to  pulp 
and  paper  will  be  handled  by  the  Cellulose  Committee. 

Waste 

White  water  losses  and  the  utilization  of  barking 
drum  refuse  as  fuel  will  be  continued  by  the  committee, 
the  work  to  consist  of  mill  tests  on  white  water  and 
evaporative  tests  on  bark  in  a  number  of  co-operating 
mills. 

Heat  losses  throughout  the  pulp  and  paper  making 
processes  and  the  handling  of  materials  of  all  kinds 
are  proposed  as  two  subjects  providing  a  large  field 
for  investigation.  The  problem  of  heat  losses  includes 
the  economical  utilization  of  all  steam,  hot  water, 
etc.,  and  will  cover  every  department  of  the  mill.  An 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  handling  materials  will 
include  the  best  practices  in  various  pulp  and  paper 
mills  under  varying  conditions. 

The  Waste  Committee  has  arranged  with  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau 
and  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  in  a  study  of  the  utilization  of 
decayed  pulpwood  resulting  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  fungi  in  eastern  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  serious  raw  material 
problem  confronting  a  large  proportion  of  the  industry. 
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Howard  A.  Casey,  of  the  Chemical  Manufaeturing 
Coinpany.  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  bonds, 
ledger  papers  and  specialties,  was  a  business  visitor  in 
Toronto  last  week. 

A  caller  on  tlie  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week  was 
S.  C.  Knode,  Vice-President  of  the  Albermarke  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Riclunond,  Va..  manufacturers  of 
blotting  papers. 

The  death  took  place  a  few  days  ago  at  Duiidas,  Out., 
of  Edwin  Fisher,  President  of  John  Fisher  &  Son,  Lim- 
ited, wrapping  paper  manufacturers,  Dundas.  Deceased 
was  widely  known  in  the  paper  trade  in  Ontario  and 
his  death  will  be  regretted  by  many  friends  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

W.  H.  Lytle,  for  many  years  with  the  old  Buntin- 
Reid  Company,  paper  jobbers,  Toronto,  has  gone  into 
business  for  himself  as  an  accountant  and  auditor  and 
lias  opened  an  office  in  the  Page  Building  in  Toronto. 

R.  I.  Finlay  and  Leo  Smith  of  the  United  Paper  Mills, 
Limited.  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto,  have  returned  from 
au  automobile  trip  in  Eastern  Ontario  where  they  called 
on  the  paper  trade.  They  report  business  conditions 
on  the  whole  as  being  quite  promising,  although  some- 
what quiet  for  the  moment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ritchie  &  Ramsay  Com- 
pany Limited,  whose  coated  paper  mill  is  at  New  To- 
ronto, was  held  in  Toronto  last  week,  when  the  annual 
statement  presented  indicated  a  satisfactor.v  year's  busi- 
ness, with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future.  A.  V  Ritchie 
was  elected  President :  C.  N.  Ramsay  Vice-President : 
J.  X.  Finlay,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  George  "W.  Pau- 
line, Managing  Director. 

R.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Canadian  Xasliua  Paper  Com- 
pany, Peterboro,  of  which  he  is  manager,  was  a  business 
visitor  in  Toronto  last  week.  He  reports  a  fairly  active 
market  for  the  company's  product,  that  of  waxed  and 
gummed  paper. 

H.  B.  Donovan,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Compan.v,  To- 
ronto, is  spending  a  week  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  a  telegram  to  Hon.  James  ilurdock,  Minister  of 
Labor  at  Ottawa,  the  Powell  River  Company  of  British 
Columbia  den.v  that  it  discharged  all  officials  of  the 
papermakiug  union.  A  report  that  the  company  had 
notified  members  of  the  imion  that  they  must  either 
surrender  their  union  charter  or  be  discharged  gave  rise 
to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week.  The 
company  states  that  it  discharged  five  men  for  im- 
competenee  and  disloyalty. 

The  Canadian  paper  trade  were  interested  last  weel; 
in  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Rose  which  held  that  job 
printing  plants  are  exempt  from  the  sales  tax.  Accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  Canadian  job  printing  plants  and 
newspapers  who  do  job  printing  do  not  have  to  pay 
sales  tax  to  the  Government,  and  may  be  classed  as  re- 
tailers when  tlie.v  sell  exclusivel.v  retail  goods  mad-"  to 
the  order  of  each  individual  customer  under  regulations 
of  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Excisi'.  Tli"  decision 
was  given  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Attornej'-General 
of  Canada  against  Crain  Printers,  Liniited,  Ottawa,  for 
the  collection  of  over  a  thousand  dollar.s  alleged  to  be 
due  in  back  sales  taxes.  It  is  stated  tliat  an  appeal  vill 
be  entered. 


BELGO-CANADIAN  FINANCING  PLANS 


Toronto,  ]\Iay  28.  —  Following  close  upon  the  trans- 
fer to  Canada  of  control  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Company 
with  the  formation  of  a  new-  company  known  as  the 
Belgo-Canadian  Paper  Company.  Ltd.,  comes  official 
announcement  of  new  financing  that  is  being  handled 
by  Wood  Gundy  and  Company,  and  Newman  Sweezey 
and  Company,  the  latter  of  Montreal.  This  financing 
will  consist  of  the  i.ssue  of  $8,000,000  first  mortgage 
20-year  six  per  cent  bonds  and  $4,000,000  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock.  Offering  of  the  $8,000,000 
first  mortgage  bonds  expected  very  soon  and  furthei 
details  will  then  be  available. 

It  was  announced  today  also  that  Mr.  H.  Biermans 
will  be  president  of  the  new  company.  Mr.  Biermans 
was  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Belgo 
Paper  Company  and  has  been  associated  with  that  com- 
pany and  its  predecessors  for  23  years. 

Of  late  rumors  of  a  pending  amalgamation  of  several 
newsprint  companies  in  the  Three  Rivers  District  have 
been  current  and  the  names  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Com- 
])any.  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company.  Wayagamack. 
Saguenay  and  Laurentidc  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Officials  have  denied  that  a  subsidiarv  of 
theirs  is  concerned  in  such  negotiations  and  a  similai 
denial  was  made  by  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.  in 
quarters  in  close  touch  with  this  new  financing  of  the 
Belgo  Canadian  Paper  Co..  these  rumoi-s  of  amalgama- 
tions are  not  taken  very  seriousl.v.  Any  steps  in  this 
direction  are  thought  to  be  matters  for  future  con- 
sideration. 


TECHNICAL    SECTION    SUMMER 
MEETING 

Plaus  are  almost  complete  for  the  Smnmer 
Meeting  of  the  Technical  Section,  to  be  held 
June  21  and  22  in  and  aroimd  Montreal.  The 
committee  is  arranging  a  corking  good  pro- 
gram. Particulars  next  week. 

P.  S.  It  will  be  perfectly  proper  to  bring 
the  ladies. 


PAPER  CLUB  OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Paper 
Club,  held  on  May  22,  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  was  char- 
acterized by  some  plain  speaking  as  to  the  lack  of  sup- 
port by  the  principals  and  salesmen  of  the  paper  and 
allied  industries.  The  club  has  done  some  good  work, 
and  has  organised  very  interesting  programs  and  talks 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  paper  trade,  but  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that,  with  few-  exceptions,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  disappointing.  The  reason  for  this  is 
difficult  to  saj'',  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  salesmen 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to 
learn  something  from  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  R.  M.  MacLean,  who  presided,  pointed  out  that 
during  the   past  season  the  club    had  arranged    pro- 
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•trams  which  iiu-liuU'd  talks  on  i)aper  manufacture, 
salesmaiuship,  tlic  \y.\\wv  iiulustry,  export  possibililii's. 
advertising  in  relation  to  paper  selling,  with  jiicturcs 
of  paper  manufacturing.  During  the  summer  a  i)icnic 
was  held  at  the  Beauharnois  Mills  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  .Mills,  Ltd.  The  objects  of  the  club  were 
to  disseminate  information  of  value  to  salesmen  and 
also  to  bring  salesmen  together  in  a  social  way — in 
fact,  to  promote  trade  and  the  interests  of  the  paper 
trade  in  general.  A  great  deal  of  work  in  this  way  had 
been  done,  but  he  regretted  that  the  principals  of  the 
industry  had  not  shown  a  sufficient  interest,  nor  had 
the  salesmen  been  alive  to  the  opportunities  which 
were  in-esented.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  had  given  them  every 
support. 

A  long  discussion  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  general 
lack  of  interest  followed,  the  speakers  including  Messrs. 
J.  Home,  E.  T.  Reynolds,  P.  C.  Connolly,  and  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Home  suggested  that  there  was  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence between  the  salesmen.  There  was  no  cause 
for  this  feeling.  There  were  many  reports  of  firms 
cutting  prices,  but  investigation  generally  proved  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  these  reports.  He  believed 
that  salesmen  would  derive  great  advantage  by  dis- 
cussing their  various  problems  at  meetings  of  the  club, 
liccau.se  every  man,  no  matter  how  long  his  experience, 
was  able  to  learn  something  from  others  in  the  same 
line  of  business.  Such  a  club  could  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting new  methods  of  selling,  of  finding  new  sources 
of  business,  and  of  throwing  light  on  the  problems 
which  were  constantly  coming  up. 

The  chairman  invited  suggestions  how  they  might 
make  the  meetings  more  attractive,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  occasional  talk  on  such  subjects  as  credits 
and  the  volume  of  business  in  relation  to  profit  might 
be  discussed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gauthier,  it  was  decided  that  the  present  officers  and 
executives  continue  for  another  month,  and  that  in 
the  meantime,  they  consider  the  policy  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  principals  of  the  trade,  the  possibility 
of  adding  to  the  membership,  and  means  of  submitting, 
if  possible,  programs,  which  wotild  result  in  a  more 
livclv  interest  being  taken  in  the  club. 


ELECTRIFYING   NEW    BRUNSWICK 

The  development  of  hydro-electric  energy  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  will  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  pulp  and  paper  interests  of  the  province. 
Reduction  in  costs  of  operation  with  conseqiu^nt  effect 
on  the  overhead  expenses  is  expected  to  be  the  chief 
boon  as  far  as  the  pulp  and  paper  interests  are  con- 
cerned. The  provincial  government  has  established  on 
the  Musquash  River  at  Musquash  Falls,  a  hydro-elec- 
tric development  station,  which  is  expected  to  cope 
with  the  power  needs  of  the  lower  section  of  Xew 
Brunswick.  In  this  territory  are  now  two  pulp  mills 
and  a  new  pa])er  mill  and  a  new  pulp  mill  in  prospect. 
The  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ijimited. 
own  and  operate  a  pulp  mill  at  Fairville,  a  suburb  of 
St.  John,  this  mill  being  located  on  the  brink  of  the 
Reversible  Falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River. 
The  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Limited, 
(jwn  and  operate  a  pulp  mill  at  St.  George,  which  is 
one  of  the  oldest  pulp  mills  iti  Canada.  The  Fairville 
mill  is  also  long  established   having   been  founded  by 


the  Cushin;^-  interests,  being  later  taken  over  by  the 
rartitigloii  l'\dp  and  Paper  (lompanj-  and  dominated 
liy  ["".uglisii  cajiital.  Some  years  ago,  the  Nashwaak 
i'lilp  and  Pa])er  Company  seciired  control  of  the  Fair- 
ville mill  and  vast  pidpwood  lands  in  central  New 
Brunswick  along  the  Nashwaak  River.  Extensions 
have  been  recently  made  to  the  Fairville  mill,  which 
increased  the  capacity  one  third.  Increased  water 
supply  has  been  arranged  by  the  construction  of  a 
water  main  from  the  Sprtice  Lake  service  main,  a 
newly  constructed  main. 

At  St.  Stephen,  Hollingsworth  and  Whitney,  of  Bos- 
ton, will  build  a  pidp  mill  and  also  possibly  a  paper 
mill.  This  ])roject  has  been  assured  by  the  purchase 
of  large  tracts  of  land  by  agents  for  this  firm.  After 
looking  over  various  sites  the  agents  settled  on  St. 
Stephen,  as  an  ideal  site  for  the  Hollingsworth  and 
Whitnej'  industries.  These  mills  will  be  within  the 
service  zone  of  the  Musquash  hydro  station,  and  the 
phase  was  one  of  the  attractive  features. 

At  Great  Falls  on  the  Nepisiguit  River,  in  noi-th- 
eastern  New  Brunswick,  is  a  hydro  station  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  province  and  is  imder  the 
control  of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion, but  owned  and  operated  by  private  interests.  At 
Bathurst,  N.B.,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
Great  Falls  hydro  station  are  the  three  saw  mills,  the 
large  i)ulp  mill  and  the  new  large  paper  mill  of  the 
Bathurst  Company,  Limited.  The  pulp  mill,  has  been 
enlarged  recently  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
pulp  mills  in  Canada.  The  extension  increased  the 
capacity   one   third. 

The  announcement  that  the  New  Brunswick  govern- 
ment will  develop  the  hydro-electric  jjossibilities  at 
Grand  Falls,  has  been  followed  by  reports  of  investiga- 
tions regarding  available  sites  for  pulp  and  paper 
mills  within  the  distribution  zone  of  such  a  station. 
The  station  to  be  constructed  at  Grand  Falls  will  be 
probably  the  biggest  in  the  province  with  a  corres- 
ponding volume  of  power.  The  prospects  are  for  more 
power  at  Grand  Falls  than  at  any  of  the  New  Bruns- 
Avick  hydro  stations.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
paii\-  has  mills  at  Van  Buren,  Me.,  and  could  get  jiower 
from  this  station. 

English  interests  are  said  to  be  negotiating  for  a 
site  near  Grand  Falls  on  which  to  erect  a  paper  mill. 
They  have  been  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure cheap  power,  one  of  the  alluring  features  dilated 
on  at  length  by  the  advocates  of  hydro-electric  devel- 
opment being  that  .such  power  is  much  cheaper  than 
steam  power.  The  Eraser  Companies,  Limited,  which 
now  own  and  operate  a  pulp  mill  at  Edmunston  on  the 
upper  St.  John  River  above  Grand  Falls  and  within 
the  distributing  zone  of  the  Grand  Palls  .station,  have 
been  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  mill  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tobique  River,  as  it  empties  into  the 
St.  John  River.  This  site  would  be  within  the  distri- 
buting zone  of  the  Grand  Falls  hydro  .station. 

The  comparison  between  electric  power  and  .steam 
jKtwer  is  to  receive  ample  exemplification  in  New 
Brunswick. 


"The  ])Oorest  possible   u.se  for  a   man's   brains   is  to 
think  for  ever  about  himself." 


The  man  who  is  willing'  to  only  have  a  little  religion 
miglil   as   well   not   have  any. 
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UiVITED  STATES  BOTES' 


The  Cliiiiiiral  r.-ipcr  Manufacturing  Company  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500.- 
000  by  the  issiianee  of  5,000  additional  shares  of  first 
preferred  stock  of  $100  par  value.  The  authorized 
capital  .stock  will  now  be  represented  l)y  10,000  shares 
of  first  preferred,  5,000  shares  of  second  preferred  and 
10,000  shares  on  common,  all  $100  par. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  held  a  week  ago  by 
the  Northwest  Di\ision  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association  at  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  draw  an  attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
superintendents,  mill  managers  and  owners,  technical 
men  and  cost  men.  Without  a  question  the  meeting 
proved  the  most  successful  one  ever  held  bj'  this  divi- 
sion. There  were  two  business  meetings,  one  at  Wis- 
consin Rapids  and  the  other  at  Biron.  At  the  latter, 
papers  read  by  mill  superintendents,  technical  men  and 
others  brought  out  an  interesting  discussion.  The  meet- 
ings were  topped  with  a  banquet  served  in  the  Port 
Edwards  Hotel.  The  delegates  and  other  visitors  made 
inspection  tours  of  mills  at  Plover,  Stevens  Point. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Biron,  Nekoosa  and  Port  Edwards. 
Delegates  to  the  international  convention  at  Spring- 
field, ilass.,  were  given  their  instructions  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  Biron  meeting.  Resolutions  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  courtesies  extended  by 
the  paper  mill  owners  of  Wisconsin  Rapids  and  vicinity 
were  also  adopted  at  this  meeting.  It  is  probable  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Appleton  late  in  October 
or  early  in  November.  A  committee  to  arrange  for  it 
was  appointed. 

The  Michigan  division  of  the  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation held  a  meeting  May  17  at  the  Park  American 
Hotel,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Some  time  was  devoted  at 
this  meeting  to  consideration  of  the  division's  parti- 
cipation in  the  international  gathering  being  held  this 
week  at  Springfield,  ilass.  Following  the  dinner  there 
were  addresses  by  H.  J.  Gephardt,  president  of  the  H. 
J.  Gephardt  Company,  Chicago,  whose  subject  was 
"Steam  Losses  by  Condensation  in  Cylinders  and  Gen- 
eral Applications,  and  by  J.  R.  Watson,  Engineer  of 
the  Gephardt  Company,  who  discussed  "Synchronous 
Motors,  Their  Control  and  General  Application."  Mr. 
Gephardt  pointed  out  the  economical  results  obtained 
through  use  of  the  Prosser  engine.  Both  addresses 
were  illustrated  with  a  series  of  comprehensive  lantern 
slides. 

A  new  style  sanitary  food  container  which  is  very 
much  in  demand  is  the  Angel  positive  seal  container 
manufactured  by  the  Angel  Intenuitional  Corporation, 
New  York  City.  This  new  style  liquid  container  is  as 
feasible  as  it  is  efficient.  It  is  made  of  waxed  paper 
and  has  a  positive  seal.  This  means  that  once  the  liquid 
product  has  been  enclosed  by  the  distributor  and  the 
container  clo.sed,  it  remains  immune  to  the  contact  of 
germs  until  it  is  opened  and  used  by  the  consumer.  The 
makers  of  this  sanitai-y  container  also  manufacture 
machinery  for  its  production.  Just  now  the  companv 
is  making  a  drive  for  a  nation-wide  use  of  the  product 
as  a  .sub.stitute  for  bottles  in  the  distribution  of  count- 
less liquid  products. 


With  an  annouiicciiiciil  last  week  that  Chester  A. 
Lyman,  sales  nuniager  and  vicc-i)resident  of  the  In- 
ternational Paper  ('omi)auy,  will  retire  from  active 
business,  came  the  statement  issued  from  the  Inter- 
national's executive  offices  in  New  York,  that  J.  L. 
Fearing,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Western  sales 
force  will  take  Mr.  Lyman's  place  in  New  York.  The 
latter  will  continue  as  vice-president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Fearing  has  been  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Paper  ('(unpany  like  Mr.  Lyman  for  a  great 
numy  years,  both  having  started  out  with  W.  11.  Par- 
sons &  Co.,  in  the  late  nineties. 

For  the  ensuing  half  year,  the  Intci'iialional  Paper 
Company  has  aiuuiunced  $75  a  ton  as  the  contract  price 
for  standard  newsprint  pajjcr  from  regular  newsprint 
mills.  This  represents  no  change  from  the  price  in 
force  diu-ing  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  is  under- 
stood that  present  costs  of  producing  paper  warrant 
an  advance  in  prices,  but  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  biggest  factors  in  the  production  of  newsprint  are 
endeavoring  to  hold  prices  down  to  as  low  a  level  as 
possible  and  do  not  care  to  witness  a  rei)etition  of  the 
runaway  markets  witnes.sed  in  the  inflation  period  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

Burke  M.  Baxter  and  Emory  C.  Prior  of  Cleveland. 
0.,  and  Nathan  C.  Post  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  are 
named  as  incorporators  of  the  Plainfield  Paper  Com- 
pany, Chilsdale,  Mich.,  in  papers  filed  with  the  Mi- 
chigan Secretary  of  State.  This  company,  capitalized 
at  $150,000.  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  paper. 

The  business  of  the  Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Kaukauna,  Wis.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
American  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  which  was 
recently  organized  and  chartered  as  a  Delaware  Cor- 
poration. The  new  company  has  purchased  a  four- 
.story  brick  factory  building  at  Waukegan,  111.,  for  ap- 
proximately $150,000  and  the  machinery  in  the  Thil- 
many company's  bag  mill  at  Kaukauna"  now  is  being 
moved  to  the  Illinois  city.  The  transfer  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  June  and  manufacture  of  bags  in  the 
new  location  will  probably  be  started  in  a  month.  Of- 
ficers of  the  new  company  are:  M.  A.  Wertheimer, 
president ;  K.  E.  Stansbury,  vice-president ;  C.  W.  Stri- 
bey,  treasurer ;  G.  J.  Stansbury.  secretary.  C.  C.  Hock- 
ley, Appleton,  will  be  manager  of  the  new  plant.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Thilmany  company's  organiza- 
tion at  Kaukauna  will  be  transferred  to  the  Illinois 
city. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  in  an  announcement  of 
the  courses  in  chemical  engineering,  includes  spe- 
cialized courses  in  pulp  and  jiaper  manufacture  for 
graduate  students.  The  pulp  and  paper  group  of 
graduate  courses  will  contain  options  from  the  under- 
graduate course  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and 
the  courses  in  chemical  engineering  machinery.  The 
department  of  chemical  engineering  has  at  its  head 
Prof.  A.  H.  White,  with  whom  is  associated  R.  A.  Hay- 
ward,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  Newton  Falls 
Pajier  Company. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Moiiti-fiil,  ilay  •_'!).  — ({t'iiiTall\  speaking,  the  local 
paper  trade  is  (lull.  Tt  has  been  a  week  of  slow  business. 
Some  jobbers  point  out  that  the  tendency  is  towards 
small  orders,  so  far  as  value  is  concerned,  and  more  of 
them.  This  entails  an  increased  overiiead,  and  of  course 
a  cutting  of  i)rofils.  Indeed  some  orders  are  of  such 
small  monetary  value  as  to  involve  a  hiss,  when  all  the 
necessary  charges  are  reckoned  u|).  It  has  been  urged 
that  salesmen  can  remed\-  this  condition  to  a  certain 
extent  by  tactful  suggestion  and  by  in(iuiries  which 
may  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  other  lines  in  the  oi-ders. 

Taking  a  wider  view  of  the  commercial  situation, 
business  is  on  a  fairly  good  basis.  In  April  both  gen 
eral  imports  and  expoi-ts  showed  considerable  increa.ses. 
The  imports  totalled  $(i8,181,3-2()  as  against  $47,695,454 
in  the  corresponding  month  in  1922.  Exports  were 
valued  at  $53,642,251  compared  with  .$31,917,500  in 
April  1922.  Both  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  were  larger  buyers  of  Canadian  |)roducts  during 
the  past  month. 

There  are  reports  of  possible  develoiiments  in  the  pul)i 
and  paper  industry  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  backed 
in  one  instance  at  least  by  British  capital.  If  they  ma- 
terialize they  will  add  considerably  to  the  production 
of  the  Province.  But  much  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
vestigations which  are  now  being  made.  The  industry 
will  undoubtedly  expand,  but  it  is  far  better  that  the 
exjiansion  should  be  of  comi)aratively  slow  gro\\-th,  meet 
ing  the  natural  demands  for  the  i>roduction,  rather  than 
a  substantial  addition  to  the  output  for  which  it  may  lie 
difficult  to  find  an   immediate  market. 

Reports  of  a  pending  amalgamation  of  the  St.  Man 
rice  Valley  companies  continue  to  lie  pnlilished.  Xn 
thing  official  has  been  given  out.  but  app;irently  certain 
negotiations  are  g'oing  on,  whidi  may  leail  to  a 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  (dnipanies  or  may  i-esuli 
in  nothing  tangible.  The  main  reasons  given  \'uv  sucli 
an  amalgamation  is  the  saving  of  ovcrheail  e.\p "iises  liy 
eoncentraling  the  management,  the  pooling  of  resources. 
antl  genei'ally  a  more  eco)iomic  administration. 

In  the  newsprint  section,  the  most  important  feature 
is  the  announcement  of  the  Internal ioiuil  Paper  Co.  that 
the  contract  price  for  standard  newsprint  for  the  last 
half  of  the  present  year,  will  remain  at  $75.00  a  ton. 
This  wDl,  no  doubt,  srt  the  in-iee  I'm-  the  othei-  conipa 
nies.  For  some  time  thei-e  have  lieen  i-eports  tliat  the 
price  might  be  raised  to  $80.00  per  ton  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  wages  and  other  costs  have  risen.  So  far  as 
the  Canadian  mills  are  concei-ned.  the  general  opinion 
has  been  in  favor  of  keeping  the  pi-iee  at  $75.00,  on  the 
ground  that  any  increase  woidd  upset  the  market,  and 
would  probably  result  in  tlie  cuitailing  of  the  demand. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  ma.jority  of  those  at  the  head  of 
the  Canadian  mills,  it  i.s  a  liettei-  jiolicy  tri  iiave  a  stab- 
ilised market  ratlicr  than-  clianges  in  prices  wjiich  will 
introduce  a  disturbing  clement  into  the  genei'ai  situa- 
tion. The  announcement  by  the  International  Papei' 
Co.  is  rather  out  of  line  with  a  previous  statement  of 
Mr.  Dodge,  president  of  the  company,  who,  some  time 


ago,   intimated  that  the  i)riee   of  his  company's  paper 
might  be  advanced  to  $80.00. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Dodge  is  in  favor  of  protection 
for  the  United  States  newsprint,  and  in  the  absence  of 
that,  looks  forward  to  further  developments  which  will 
give  Canada  a  still  greater  share  of  the  newsprint  indns 
try  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  connection,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker, 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  24  are  of  interest.  He 
stated  that  the  cost  of  paper  in  the  United  States  would 
increase,  owing  to  higher  prices  for  Canadian  pulpwood. 
He  added  :  ' '  An  export  tax  upon  wood  from  freehold 
lands,  if  iu)t  a  comi)lete  embargo  upon  wood  from  those 
lands,  is  very  imminent.  Within  a  year  or  two  Canada 
will  be  producing  more  newsprint  than  the  United 
States.  It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  probabilit.v 
for  us  to  look  forward  to  an  export  tax  upon  Canadian 
newsprint  as  soon  as  Canada  feels  that  she  has  that 
phase  of  the  industry  on  this  continent  well  within  her 
control." 

Dr.  Baker  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  conserving 
the  for.e.st  resources  of  the  U.  S.,  particularly  by  fire 
lirotection  methods. 

With  reference  to  the  pulp  division,  ground  wood  is 
selling  very  freely,  with  the  price  firmer.  The  demand 
keeps  up  in  a  vei-y  good  way,  and  any  surplus  is  readily 
disposed  of.  Sulphite  is  moving  very  slowly,  while  kraft 
is  in  moderate  request.  Bleached  is  a  strong  market, 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  stock  at  the  mills.  The  ini- 
|)ortations  of  pul])  into  the  rnit(^d  States  during  January 
and  February  imlieate  the  liiuli  position  of  Canada  as 
a  source  of  su|)ply  to  American  mills.  Thus  in  Feb- 
rnary  Canadian  bleached  import'd  amounted  to  11.756 
tons  out  of  n  total  of  24.679  tons;  and  for  the  two  nmnths 
25.082  tons  out  of  52,473  tons  from  all  counties.  In 
gronml  wood,  we  sent  in  February  16,631  tons  out  of 
27.766  tons,  and  fen-  tlie  two  months  39,331  tons  out  of 
(id. 232  tons.  In  sulphite,  the  figures  are  not  so  good. 
Oni-  Febrnary  exports  were  22.486  tons  out  of  57,240, 
.•mil  tor  til"  twii  months  34,558  tons  out  of  117,994  t(n)s. 

Some  of  the  (Juebee  companies  which  looked  for  a 
delay  on  the  dri\-es  owing  to  the  late  season  report  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  owing  to 
abundant  water  cau.sed  by  recent  rains.  The  drives  are 
liroceeding  very  satisfactorily  and  in  some  eases  will  be 
eai-liev   than    last    season. 

Ontario  Market  News 
The  papei-  market  in  Ontario  is  still  lagging  some- 
what and  both  manufacturers  and  distributors  are  com- 
plaining of  the  lack  of  good-sized  orders "  although  , in 
most  lines  a  fair  amount  of  paper  is  being  turned  over 
in  small  lots.  The  backward  spring  undoubtedly  has 
had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  jiaper  business.  The  jirint- 
ing  trade  also  is  complaining  of  slackness  in  business 
although  this  is  more  pronounced  in  Toronto  than  it  is 
in  other  centres  in  the  province.  There  is,  however,  a 
buoyant  feeling  in  both  the  paper  and  printing  trades 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  present  "spotty" 
condition  in  these  fields  may  be  replaced  by  activity'  of 
a   mai-k,"d   character  nny   dav  now. 
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As  indicating  the  possibility  of  an  early  readjustment 
of  prices  in  the  book  pajicr  line  une  <>(  the  leading  On- 
tario manufacturers  in  that  line  sent  out  a  circular  to 
tlie  jobbing  trade  la.st  week  (healing  with  tlie  subject  in 
the  following  words:  "Since  ()ctol)er  last  wo  have  been 
confronted  with  a  gradual  advance  in  our  costs  of  man 
ufacturing.  It  has  been  our  hoite  in  the  interval  that 
such  advances  were  only  of  a  temporary  nature  and  that 
l)articularly  raw  material  would  recede  to  their  1922 
level.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  uow^  that  we  cannot 
look  for  a  lowering  of  cosfs  at  any  near  date.  Consider- 
able nf  our  sales  are  (|uit'>  satisfactory  as  to  quantity, 
ipiality  and  price  l)ut  there  are  many  instances  where 
either  the  <iiiantity,  quality-  or  price,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion, are  so  iniprofitable  as  to  work  an  injustice  to  us. 
For  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  renu-dy  these  dis- 
crepancies we  are  withdrawing  all  prices  and  quota- 
tions." This  is  taken  to  foresliadow  an  advance  in  some 
lines  of  book  papers  and  it  is  possible  that  otiier  kindred 
lines  of  paper  may  underjio  similar  treatment. 

ffn  conversation  witli  tlie  I'ulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
Canada,  a  leading  Ontario  book  |)apcr  manufacturer  for- 
saw  a  big  export  market  for  Canadian-made  book  paper 
and  he  predicted  that  he  looked  for  the  time  when  this 
country  would  be  exporting  nearly  as  large  a  percentage 
of  book  paper  as  Canadian-made  new,sprint  is  now  re- 
eording.  He  pointed  out  that  at  the  present  time 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  book  and  writing  jiaper  is 
lieing  produced  in  Canada  than  during  the  war  years 
and  that  with  the  new  mills  in  operation  and  others  ex- 
panding the  production  is  now  greater  than  the  con- 
suniption.  There  was  no  reason,  he  said,  why  the  On- 
tario mills  sliould  not  branch  out  and  go  after  trade  in 
this  line  in  the  American  market. 

Pl'LP.  — Th>?  pul])  market  continues  steady  with 
paper  mills  buying  liglitly  and  carrying  only  small 
.stocks.  Generally  speaking  no  advance  is  looked  for 
and  tliis  accounts,  to  .some  extent,  for  the  light  buying. 
It  is  believed  that  the  pulp  market  will  be  stal)lc  for  some 
time  yet  and  that  no  decline  will  take  plaee  for  some 
weeks  at  least.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  water 
eonditions  remain  good  for  a  eonsiderable  ))eriod  the 
groundwood  market  may  soften  some,  (iroundwood 
I)ulj)  is  stationary  at  from  .$3()  to  $S7 :  Bleached  $90  to 
$100:  Unbleached  sulphite  $70  to  $80  and  newsgrade 
$(i.i,  with  little  in  the  market. 

TWINE.  — Jute  twine  continues  to  show  a  stiffening 
tendency  but  other  lines  remain  about  the  same.  In 
common  with  paper  lines  twines  have  been  in  light 
demand  of  late  but  the  market  is  looked  to  to  regain  its 
activity  very  shortly. 

KKAFT.  —There  is  no  great  activity  in  the  kraft 
market  although  mills  are  fairly  busy  and  demand  seems 
to  be  picking  up  some.  Kraft  paper  prices  remain  un- 
changed at  $8.73  in  car  lots  and  $9.50  in  ton  lots  for  m. 
f.,  with  15  c.  added  for  m.  g.  Kraft  pulp  is  quoted  at 
$72.50. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


Xew  York.  May  26  —  i  Special  Correspondence)  — 
According  to  an  announcement  made  this  week,  the 
International  Paper  Company  w\U  not  advance  prices 
of  newsprint  paper  for  the  latter  half  of  this  year. 
The  annomicement  issued  by  the  company  states  that 
prices  will  remain  unchanged  on  standard  newsprint 
produced  on  "regular  machines,"  and  many  in  the 
trade  are  trying  to  figure  out  whether  the  intention 
of  the  company  is  to  increase  prices  on  paper  sold  to 
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other  than  regular  cusloniers  or  on  any  paper  man- 
nfaetured  on  machines  other  than  those  keiit  eonstaiitly 
on  newsprint  by  the   I.  P. 

The  fact  that  the  largest  producmg  ccjmpany  on 
the  Continent  will  not  change  prices  of  newsprint  for 
the  balance  of  the  current  year  in-onipts  members  of 
the  trade  to  expect  that  other  manufacturers  will  also 
refrain  from  advancing  (piotations.  This  will  mean 
that  the  contract  price  of  standai-d  news  will  be  main- 
tained at  $75  a  ton  f.o.b.  mills  in  rolls,  which  has  been 
the  market  level  thus  far  this  year. 

There  are  no  indications  of  any  recession  in  the  con- 
sumption of  print  jwper.  Instead  publishers  seem  to 
be  using-  larger  quantities  than  hitherto;  certainly,  the 
average  newspaper  in  New  York  and  in  most  other 
large  "cities  is  printing  bigger  issues  than  are  ordi- 
narily published  at  this  time  »\'  tlic  year.  Display  ad- 
vertising is  running  heavy,  and  pulilishers  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  put  out  exceptionally  large  i.ssues  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  advertising  given  them.  By  way  of 
example,  one  of  the  leading  local  afternoon  papers  sev- 
eral days  ago  printed  an  issue  exceeding  50  pages, 
while  a  morning  newspaper  is  printing  an  issue  in  ex- 
cess of  40  pages  nearly  every  day  of  the  week. 

In  connection  with  fine  papers,  it  is  stated  that  one 
of  the  bullish  factors  now  existing  in  this  branch  of 
the  market  is  that  jobbers  are  carrying  unusually 
small  stocks  of  bonds,  linens  and  ledgers,  which  con- 
dition holds  true  to  more  or  less  degree  in  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  paper.  It  appears  that  pai)er  mer- 
chants are  still  somewhat  reluctant  to  stock  up,  es- 
pecially with  fine  paper.  Most  of  them  have  not  for- 
gottentheir  experience  of  several  years  ago  when  they 
were  caught  with  large  stocks  on  a  declining  market, 


and  the  polic^y  in  force  in  a  great  ma.jority  of  cases  at 
present  is  that  of  keeping  inventories  down  and  of 
Inlying  from  mills  principally  to  cover  actual  orders 
from  consumers.  Jobbers  in  New  York  frankly  say 
that  they  are  stocking  far  less  paper  today  than  or- 
dinarily ;  mill  men  also  state  that  there  are  indica- 
tions on  every  hand  that  merchants  stocks  are  lighter 
than  has  ever  been  known  in  recent  years. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  great  liiilk  nf 
fine  pa]ier  which  has  been  manufacturecl  and  shipped 
by  mills  during  the  past  few  months  has  moved  into 
consumption.  And  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  fine 
paper  manufacturers  have  been  busily  engaged.  Most 
mills  in  the  Ilolyoke  district  are  riuming  at  very  close 
to  capacity  pi-oduction,  and  have  been  for  some  time; 
moreo\-ei',  reports  assert  that  they  have  a  sufficiency 
of  business  booked  to  warrant  heavy  production  for 
quite  some  time  ahead.  The  technical  position  of  fine 
jiapers  therefore  is  strong,  and  there  seems  little  prob- 
ability of  excessive  stocks  serving  to  weaken  the  mar- 
ket. The  tendency  of  prices  at  present  is  firmly  up- 
ward, and  manufacturers  frequently  are  advancing 
quotations  slightly  since  raw  materials  are  almost  con- 
stantly rising  in  cost. 

Pook  papers  are  firmly  quoted  and  are  meeting 
with  a  good  demand.  A  majority  of  mills  are  well  sup- 
plied with  orders  and  are  shipping  out  their  product 
about  as  quickly  as  it  comes  from  machines.  Con- 
siimjition  of  book  paper  may  sag  a  little  during  the 
summer  but  no  signs  of  any  such  development  have 
yet  been  noted,  and  any  loss  of  con.sumption  during 
the  next  several  months  —  if  such  occurs  —  will 
doubtless  be  made  up  in  the  fall,  as  prospects  for  in- 
creased  demand   at  that  time   are  exceedingly   favor- 
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riiiislii'd  l)ii(ik  is  (iiKiIi'il  at  ai-olind 
cents  a  potiiul  f.o.l).  New  Yorlc,  and  coated  book 
iriced  bv  mills  at  from  9  cents  upward. 


Some  grades 
nl'  macliine  finished  are  reported  selling  at  6.75  cents 
a  pound,  tliou^li  reports  state  that  the  Imlk  of  supply 
luoviu';-,  particularly  to  transient  buyers,  is  briuf^nng-  7 
cents  or  hisiher. 

Demand  for  wrappinj;-  pajicrs  from  the  West  is  said 
to  be  active  thoupih  on  the  whole  this  class  of  paper  is 
experiencing  comparative  quietness  at  the  moment. 
Stocks,  however,  are  reported  light,  both  at  consuming 
and  producing  jioints,  and  mills  are  running  at  a  fair 
rate  of  capacity  and  have  a  considcral)lc  volume  of 
orders  on  file. 

Boards  arc  nu)dcratcly  active  If  aiiythiiig.  tliere  lias 
been  a  little  broadening  of  demand  lately,  and  the 
price  tone  is  firmer  than  it  was  several  weeks  ago. 
Eastern  mills  are  quoting  $62.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York 
on  plain  chip  and  $65  a  ton  on  news  board,  and  only 
in  exceptional  cases  are  they  shading  these  prices.  Box 
manufacturers  are  fairly  busy  although  it  is  appai-ent 
that  folding  and  corrugated  boxes  are  in  relatively 
larger  demand  than  square  and  oval  set-up  boxes. 

GROUND  WOOD.  —  The  main  factor  which  is  mak- 
ing for  a  rather  quiet  market  in  mechanical  pulp  is 
that  most  of  the  important  consumers  in  this  country 
are  enabled  by  favorable  water  conditions  to  produce 
nearly  all  the  pulp  they  require  at  present.  In  fact, 
a  good  many  manufacturers  are  themselves  sellers  to 
more  or  less  extent,  and  open  market  buyers  there- 
fore are  occa.sioned  little  diffieiilty  in  locating  all  the 
supplj-  that  they  want.  It  is  stated  that  consumers 
in  the  West  are  buying  in  fairly  good  volume,  and  in- 
dications are  that  the  bulk  of  the  current  movement  is 
in  that  direction.  Prices  are  quotably  maintained 
without  any  change  of  note.  Domestic  grinders  ask 
about  $37  to  $38  per  ton  at  shipping  points  for  prime 
spruce  ground  wood  freshly  ground  and  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  Canadian  producers  are  reported  offer- 
ing spot  pulp  at  down  around  .$33  a  ton. 

CHEMICAL   PULP.  Prices   of   chemical   wood 

pulp  are  holding  firm  in  the  face  of  a  rather  narrow 
demand  from  consuming  quarters.  Paper  manufac- 
turers seem  determined  to  hold  off  as  buyers  of  pulp 
until  they  have  received  some  of  the  suppl.y  they  have 
on  order  for  first  open  water  shipment  from  Sweden 
and  evidentl.v  until  they  see  what  effect,  if  any,  the 
arrivals  from  abroad  have  on  the  market  here.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  fairly  heavy  supplies  are  due 
to  be  received  from  Scandinavia  during  the  next 
month  or  two,  since  consumers  for  some  time  past  have 
placed  orders  for  sizeable  amounts  for  spring  ship- 
ment. Importers  assert,  however,  that  not  all  the  sup- 
ply that  was  on  order  will  arrive,  owing  to  the  strike 
in  the  Swedish  pulp  industry,  and  that,  if  anything,  the 
developments  in  the  near  future  should  serve  to 
strengthen  the  market  here  instead  of  weakening  it. 

Prime  unbleached  sulphite  of  foreign  origin  is  re- 
l)orted  selling  at  from  3.35  to  3.50  cents  a  pound  ex- 
dock  New  York  or  other  American  Atlantic  ports,  and 
Swedish  kraft  pulp  is  holding  firm  at  3.35  to  3.40 
cents  per  pound.  Unsold  stocks  of  pulp  held  on  the 
spot  by  importers  are  admittedly  small,  and  sellers 
consequently  can  afford  to  adopt  an  independent  at- 
titude as  they  are  not  obliged  to  push  sales.  Domestic 
pulps  are  moderately  active  though  most  of  the  sup- 
ply moving  is  on  back  orders  or  contracts.  There  is  a 
general  lull  of  demand  affecting  all  kinds  of  chemical 
pulp  but  failing  to  disturb  quoted  prices. 


KAGS.  —  The  papermakiug  rag  market  is  moving 
along  showing  little  development  of  importance.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  in  a  reserved  manner.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  papermakers  look  for  prices  to  ea.se  at 
least  a  little  further  as  the  summer  approaches,  and 
another  is  that  the  ijivcntory  jicriod  is  drawing  near 
so  that  mills  desire  to  keei)  .stocks  low.  Furthermore, 
as  regards  the  low  grades  of  rags,  arrivals  from' 
abroad  have  been  so  heavy  in  recent  weeks  that  con- 
sumers are  well  supplied  for  a  time  and  can  well  afford 
to  remain  out  ot   tiir  market  temporarilv. 


Tenders  for  Pulpwood 
and  Timber  Limit. 

timber  on  a  certain  area  situated  in  tlie  waterslied  of  the  Trout 
and  Chapleau  Rivers  in  tlie  districts  of  Sudbury  and  Algoma 
comprising  an  area  of   1,049   square   miles.  •»■»'"    ^igoma. 

Tenderers  shaU  state  the  amount  per  cord  on  pulpwood  that 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  dues  of 
80  cents  per  cord  tor  spruce  and  40  cents  per  cord  for  other 
pulpwood,  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  for  the  rieht  to 
operate   a    Kraft    pulp   mill   and   a    paper   mill. 

Tenderers  shall  also  be  required  to  say  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay,  per  thousand  feet  Board  measure,  for  the  following 
classes  of  timber,  over  and  above  the  upset  prices  in  addition 
to    Crown    dues; 

Red   and    White    Pine    —    Upset    price    —  $6.00  per  M  ft  B  M 
Spruce    (too    large    for    pulpwood)  —  J5.00  per  M.  ft!  B.  M. 

Jackpine    (banksian)  —  J2.50  per  M.  ft.  B.  M. 

The  Crown  dues  on  Pine  including  Jackpine  being  $2  50  and  on 
Spruce  J2.00  per  M.  ft.  B.  M.,  or  such  other  rates  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  successful  tenderer  shall  be  required  to  erect  a  mill 
or  mills  within  the  limit  or  at  some  point  in  Ontario  approved 
by  the  Minister,  and  to  manufacture  the  wood  into  Kraft  pulp, 
and  also  such  portion  thereof  into  Kraft  paper  when  required 
so  to  do. 

Parties  making  tenders  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  their 
tender  a  marked  cheque,  payable  to  the  Honourable  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000), 
which  amount  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the  successful 
tenderer  not  entering  into  agreement  to  carry  out  conditions,  etc. 

The  said  $50,000  shall  remain  on  deposit  until  the  Kraft  pulp 
mill,  as  provided  by  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  is  erected 
and  in  operation.  Any  timber  cut  in  the  meantime  shall  be 
subject  to  payment  of  dues  and  bonus  as  accounts  for  same 
are  rendered.  After  the  said  pulp  mill  is  erected  and  in  operation 
the  deposit  of  $50,000  may  be  applied  on  account  of  bonus  dues 
as  they  accrue,  but  the  regulation  dues  as  mentioned  above  shall 
be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  as  returns  for  cutting  of  wood 
and  timber  are  received  and  accounts  rendered. 

The  highest  or  any   tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

For  particulars  as  to  description  of  territory,  capital  to  b« 
invested,    etc.,    apply   to   the    undersigned. 

All  tenders  should  be  enclosed  in  sealed  envelopes  and  marked 
plainly  on  outside  "Tender  for  Trout-Chapleau  Pulp  and  Timber 
Limit." 

BENTAH   BOWUAK, 
Toronto,  April  16th,  1923  Minister  of  Lands  and  Foreata 

N.  B.  —  No  unauthorized  publication  of  this  notice  will  be 
paid  for. 
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EDITORIAL 


MONTREAL  IN  SUMMER 
Members  of  tlif  TiH-hnii-al  Set-tiou  have  been  com- 
ing to  Montreal  in  January  for  many  years  and  wo 
venture  to  say  that  few  of  tliem  realize  how  beautiful 
is  this  metropolis  of  the  Dominion  in  the  summer. 
Besides  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  with  its 
tree  covered  streets,  its  mountain  in  the  background 
and  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence  flowing  past  its  miles 
of  water  front,  there  is  probably  no  place  in  Canada 
wliieh  offers  such  a  wealth  of  historic  interest  and  at- 
tractive surroundings. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  has  in  times  past  had 
the  pleasm-e  of  entertaining  the'  executive  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Technical  Section  but  this  is  the  first 
time  the  publishers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  entire  membership  to  visit 
their  modern  printing  plant  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
and  to  hold  a  business  meeting  and  take  lunch  nearby 
at  the  Senneville  Coimtry  Club.  This  invitation  is  ex- 
tended for  the  first  day  of  the  summer  meeting, 
Thursday,  June  21st.  Readers  of  the  magazine  have 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  the  post  mark,  "Garden- 
vale",  and  when  they  reach  this  spot,  they  will  see 
the  reason  for  so  naming  the  private  post  office  of 
the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Company. 

The  Section  will  make  headquarters  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Montreal  and  proceed  at  9.30,  Day- 
light Saving  Time,  by  motor  for  Ste.  Anne  de  Belle- 
vue along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
Lake  St.  Louis.  The  party  will  drive  through  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Maedonald  College,  visit  the 
Garden  City  Press,  the  home  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  and  then  go  to  the  Senneville  Country  Club 
where  a  short  business  meeting  will  be  held  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  one  or  two  technical  papers, 
after  which  lunch  will  be  served  on  the  verandah  over- 
looking the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  After  luncheon, 
the  party  will  cross  Lake  St.  Louis  in  motor  launches, 
furnished  by  several  of  the  citizens  of  Ste,  Annes  and 
Senneville,  to  Beauharnois  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
this  division  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Technical  Section  has 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  mill  manufacturing  the 
very  highest  grades  of  paper,  and  Mr,  C.  Howard 
Smith,  President  of  the  Company  and  former  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  will  be 
at  the  mill  to  welcome  the  guests.  After  visiting  this 
excellent  paper  manufacturing  plant,  the  party  will 
proceed   to  Montreal   where    a    complimentary   dinner 


will  be  served  at  the  Kitz-Carlton  Hotel  and  au  even- 
ing of  entertainment  will  be  provided. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  up  to 
the  visiting  of  points  of  interest,  either  historic  or 
otherwise,  in  and  around  the  city.  The  committee  is 
having  a  hard  time  selecting  the  best  from  the  large 
number  of  interesting  po.ssibilities,  so  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  visiting  members  will  be  provided  with  a  list 
of  opportunities  from  which  they  may  select  those  that 
appeal  most  to  them. 

Further  details  of  the  ])rogram  will  l)e  given  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  program, 
as  it  is  planned  by  the  committee,  is  arrangements  for 
the  entertainment  of  ladies.  In  fact  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  so  laid  out  at  present,  that  ladies  will  be  in- 
terested in  every  feature  of  it  —  except  possibly  the 
technical  papers  to  be  read  at  the  business  meeting. 
It  is  urgently  requested  that  all  members  who  think  it 
possible  for  them  to  attend  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Secretary  immediately  so  that  propfr  arrangement  can 
be  made  for  everybody's  entertainment. 


IN  THE  WOODS  AT  OTTAWA 

There  is  some  opportunity  for  doulit  as  to  whether 
Parliament  is  in  the  woods  with  regard  to  the  forestry 
situation  or  whether  the  Government  is  merely  up  a 
tree.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  his  Budget  "speech, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  stated  that  Parliament  was 
quite  aware  of  the  serious  situation  with  regard  to 
pulpwood  supplies  for  Canadian  mills,  and  that  a  com- 
mission would  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Perhaps  in  the  light  of  forest  fires  which  are  burning 
pretty  generally  over  the  Dominion,  we  may  see  some- 
thing done  more  promptly  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

-Nothing  good  in  the  way  of  results  can  possibly 
come  from  fiddling  with  a  situation  such  as  confronts 
the  Dominion  at  the  present  time.  The  danger  to  the 
very  existence  of  Canada's  largest  manufacturing  in- 
du.stry  has  become  greatly  aggravated  in  the  last\alf 
decade,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that 
the  public,  through  the  educational  efforts  of  the  press 
and  other  means,  has  come  to  appreciate  even  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  serious  results  that  must  follow  any 
further  diminution  in  Canada's  forest  wealth.  Those 
who  have  given  ])raetieally  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
the  matter  realize  that  there  is  but  one  solution  of  the 
problem  —  Protect    what    we    have    and    plant    more 
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trees.  This  protection  and  jilanting  must  be  or- 
ganized as  a  definite  program  by  Provincial  and  Fed- 
eral Governm(>nts.  To  earry  out  ;iii  ailequatc  pro- 
gram of  protection  aiul  planting  will  require  funds. 
Some  fun<ls  will  come  from  the  sale  of  Crciwii  hind 
wood,  but  with  the  continued  desti'uct  ion  of  tlic  forest 
by  fire  and  insects  and  windfall,  there  iiicxitaiily 
must  be  a  decrease  in  revenue  fi-oni  this  source.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  essential  that  both  parts  of  the  jnogram 
be  inaugurated  at  once.  We  realize  full}'  that  protec- 
tion is  being  provided  to  some  extent,  but  the  means  of 
protection  for  the  forest  against  fire  are  notoriously 
inadequate,  and  the  recent  destruction  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  young  trees  merely  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action  in  providing  for  the 
future  forests.  Additional  funds  must  be  jn-ovided 
for  the  carrying  out  of  these  programs.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  the  growth  of  the  forest  should  provide  as 
much  as  jxissihle  of  the  rccpiii'i'd  revenue.  Cutting 
rates  could  he  doubtless  increased  slightly  in  most 
provinces  for  wood  cut  on  Crown  land,  but  the  wood 
cut  on  private  land  is  not  contributing  its  share  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  forest.  There  are  two  ways  of 
getting  money  from  this  source,  one  would  be  a  direct 
tax  on  standing  timber,  and  the  other  would  be  to 
levy  an  export  tax  on  pulpwood  shipped  out  of  the 
country. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  strongly  recommends 
an  increased  expenditure  for  forest  fire  protection 
and  that  the  money  for  this  be  provided,  first  by  an 
export  tax  on  ]iulpwood  shipped  out  of  the  country, 
and  second  by  a  slightly  increased  charge  to  holders 
of  Crown  land  cutting  licenses.  The  latter  would  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  providing  revenue  for  this  nec- 
essary purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  would  tend  to 
enhance  the  domestic  demand  for  puljnvood  cut  on  free 
hold  land,  for  which  the  export  demand  would  be- 
come more  or  less  curtailed. 


CANADA  FORCED  TO  LEAD  IN  PAPER 
PRODUCTION 

Dr.  H.  P.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  A.ssoeiation  intimates  in  a  recent  speech  that 
Canada  is  seeking  to  control  the  paper  industry  of 
this  continent.  It  .seems  quite  likely  that  Canada  will 
in  time  dominate  the  production  of  paper  made  from 
woodpulp,  but  this  situation  is  being  forced  on  the 
Dominion  rather  than  being  of  Canada's  own  seeking. 
The  .situation  is  one  which  requires  the  greatest  amount 
of  foresight  and  careful  management.  The  problem 
is  not  one  of  seeking  control  by  Canada  of  this  im- 
portant industry,  but  rather  the  finding  of  means 
whereby  the  amount  of  business  in  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper  which  is  forced  on  Canada  can  be 
satisfactorily  and  continuously  maintained.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs  is  due  ])rimarily  to  the  Am- 
erican spendthriftiness  with  regard  to  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  this  instance  particularly,  the  resources 


of  forest  growth.  The  effect  of  promiscuous,  careless 
cutting  and  destruction  of  the  forests  in  northeastern 
Pnited  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  elsewhere, 
has  had  a  double  effect,  finst  in  the  direct  removal  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  raw  material  immediately  re- 
(luired  for  paper  production,  and  indirectly  it  has  re- 
duced very  seriously  the  flow  of  streams  whose  water 
power  has  been  required  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical i)ulp.  The  .serious  and  extensive  diminution 
of  these  two  important  factors  in  i)Hper  production 
has  caused  the  entire  closing  down  of  some  mills  and 
very  serious  interference  with  production  in  many 
others. 

Canada  comes  very  near  being  in  the  po.sition  of  a 
person  presented  with  a  valuable  horse  and  having 
little  or  nothing  with  which  to  feed  it.  We  are  having 
forced  upon  us  an  enormous  market  with  an  almost 
insatiable  demand  for  newsprint,  and  a  growing  de- 
mand for  other  grades  of  paper  made  from  woodpulp, 
as  well  as  hungry  paper  mills  demanding  enormous 
supplies  of  woodpulp,  and  the  end  of  fodder  for  some 
of  our  mills  is  already  in  sight.  Xot  only  are  we  very 
near  the  end  of  the  continuous  production  of  pulpwood 
from  some  areas,  but  many  of  our  streams  who.se 
power  has  been  driving  mills  are  in  a  deplorable  state 
as  regards  continuity  and  uniformity  of  flow.  So 
serious  has  this  situation  become  in  some  of  our  im- 
portant pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  districts,  that 
the  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  construct  at 
great  expense  storage  reservoirs  sufficient  to  hold 
back  the  ever  increa.sing  freshet  water  of  the  spring 
in  order  that  |n-oductive  operations  may  be  maintained 
during  the  succeeding  dry  season. 

While  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Baker's  premise 
that  Canada  is  .seeking  to  control  the  newsprint  in- 
du.stry  of  this  continent,  we  do  agree  with  him  that 
the  .solution  of  the  problem  of  future  newsprint  sup- 
ply lies  almo.st  entirely  with  those  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  preserve  forest  lands  in  a  productive 
state  and  to  protect,  while  protecting  the  fore.sts,  the 
water  powers  on  which  pulp  pro.Iuction  depends.  By 
protection  of  the  forest  we  mean  not  only  the  educa- 
•tion  of  the  public  to  the  serious  results  of  forest  fires, 
and  the  need  for  constant  care  when  in  the  woods,  nor 
do  we  mean  only  the  adequate  patrolling  and  suffi- 
cient punishment  of  those  who  deliberately  or  through 
thoughtlessness  cause  fire  in  the  forests,  but  we  mean 
a  complete  forest  program  which  will  apportion  suf- 
ficient wood  growing  land  to  a  company  desiring  to 
manufacture  wood  into  commercial  products  and  to 
demand  that  such  companies  either  of  them.selves  or 
through  the  Government  by  the  payment  of  a  proper 
fee  maintain  this  foi-est  land  in  a  productive  state 
The  Canadian  policy  heretofore  has,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  been  an  encouragement  of  wanton  exploita- 
tion of  the  fore.sts  rather  than  the  husbanding  of  this 
resource. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  .Magazine  of  Canada  enjoyed 
immensely  the  privilege  of  being  a  guest  at  this  re- 
markablj'  successful  and  jolly  gathering. 

The  word  Americans  was  evidently  to  he  taken  in 
its  broadest  sense,  because  the  handsome  red  ribbon 
and  bronze  pendant  carried  the  legend  ■"International 
Convention  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Superin- 
tendents' Association." 

Many  an  old  friend  of  the  Couch  roll  and  Calender 
stack  greeted  us  as  we  strolled  the  lobby  of  the  Kim- 
ball Hotel,  last  week  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  listened 
in  on  the  papers  and  discussions. 

The  discussions  were  very  frank  and  the  papers 
short. 

The  paper  maker  who  doesn't  like  an  argument  is 
a  rare  bird  and  probably  stayed  at  home.  Time  was 
the  only  factor  in  applying  the  closure  and  chair- 
man OX'onnell,  the  President  of  the  Association  found 
it  hard  to  shut  off  the  debate  at  times. 

The  convention  took  a  whack  at  politics  in  passing 
a  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  protest  a  ("ana- 
dian  embargo  on  puljiwood.  which  is  considered 
possible  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  account  gives  only  a  meagre  idea  of 
this  interesting  convention  of  an  association  of  great 
potential  value  to  the  industry. 

Technical  discussions  of  the  various  phases  of  jjulp 
and  paper  making  and  a  banquet  in  the  Kimball  hotel 
were  the  features  of  the  first  day  of  the  Annual  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association  of  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Superintendents. 

The  banquet  was  for  men  only  and  in  order  that 
the  women  might  not  feel  slighted  they  were  treated 
to  a  clambake  at  Riverside  park  yesterday  afternoon. 
A  special  car  carrying  50  or  more  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  delegates  left  at  3.30  and  did  not  return  until 
evening. 

Extemporaneous  talks  were  given  at  the  banquet  and 
entertainment  was  furnished.  The  banquet  was  a 
complimentary  one  given  by  the  Paper  Makers 
Chemical  Company,  Buchanan,  Bolt  &  Co,  Holyoke 
Bar  Company.  B.  F.  Perkins  &  Sons.  IXC,  Casper 
Ranger  Construction  Company  and  Walsh's  Steam 
Boiler  Work.s,  all  of  Holyoke. 

Technical  Subjects  Discussed 

At  the  afternoon  session  L.  JI.  Booth  of  the  Booth 
Chemical  company  talked  on  the  Boothal  pulp  and 
water  saver,  which  is  a  chemically  balanced  dry 
powder  coagulant  designed  to  purify  the  water  used 
in  paper  making  and  gather  u|)  the  paper-making 
materials  in  this  water  to  prevent  waste.  Mr.  Booth 
was  followed  by  Harold  Bing  of  the  Sandusky  Foun- 
dry and  Machine  Company,  who  advocated  the  use  of 
suction  rolls  on  all  Foundrinier  paper  machines. 


R.  R.  Best  of  the  Western  Paper  Makers'  Chemical 
Company,  discus.sed  the  foaming  of  paper  and  T.  E 
Dial  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  pointed  out  the 
saving  that  could  be  effected  by  proper  lubrication 
Several  minutes  were  consumed  after  the  reading  of 
each  address  in  discussion  of  the  subject  by  delegates 
Moving  pictures  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of 
Price  Brothers  Ltd.,  of  Quebec,  Can.,  and  the  Riordon 
Company  Ltd.,  showed  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from 
the  time  the  tree  is  cut  down  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
made  into  paper. 

Ex-Mayor  John  J.  White  of  Holyoke,  chairman 
of  the  arrangements  committee,  opened  the  convention 
with  an  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  paper  industry  in  Springfield  and 
Holyoke.  Mayor  Edwin  F.  Leonard  welcomed  the 
delegates  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  both  cities,  .saying 
that  the  selection  of  Springfield  as  the  convention 
city  befitted  the  fact  that  it  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  paper  industry  of  the  East. 

John  H.  O'Connell  of  Harrisville,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  association  reported  that  112  new  members 
were  taken  in  during  the  last  year  and  three  new  divis- 
ion associations  established,  in  Chicago,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  association,  of 
which  former  Mayor  White  is  chairman  and  J.'  E. 
Madore  of  Holyoke,  first  vice-chairman. 

500  delegates  and  guests  of  the  convention  sat 
down  to  the  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Kimball.  This  was 
the  closing  event  of  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
and  followed  sectional  meetings  and  an  inspection  of 
Holyoke  paper  mills.  The  women  accompanying  dele- 
gates enjoyed  the  day  at  Mt.  Tom,  where"  luncheon 
was  served. 

William  F.  Whiting,  head  of  the  Whiting  Paper 
Company  of  Holyoke,  was  the  first  speaker  at  the 
banquet,  and  after  pointing  out  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment he  stated  that  the  pioneers  who  founded  the 
United  States  did  so  to  gain  just  what  Americans  are 
losing  today — "freedom  of  thought  and  action."  He 
closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  delegates  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  what  past  generations  worked  to 
build  up  for  the  present  day. 

Col.  B.  A.  Franklin  of  Strathmore  Paper  Co,  ex- 
plained the  four  principles  which  make  for  scientific 
management,  and  then  he  explained  that  while  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  now  facing  industry  is  to 
make  labor  happy,  he  believes  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  friendliness  and  fair  dealing. 

National  President  John  H.  O'Connor  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  at  the  bMiiquet.  and  former-Mayor 
John  J.  White  of  Holyoke.  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Division  of  the  association,  was  toast- 
master. 

Mr.  Whiting  in  his  address  said  that  great  social 
and   economic   changfes  are   under  way   in   the   life  of 
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the  ci)iinti-y,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  a  struggle  to 
build  a  new  structure  on  an  old  foundation  l)y  adding 
organization  to  organization.  A  generation  ago,  he 
said,  the  main  contact  of  the  individual  with  the 
Government  was  through  sheriffs,  police  or  politieai 
meetings,  liut  with  au  increase  in  industries  the 
jAmerican  individual  is  taking  more  interest  in  gov- 
ernment. The  Government  itself  must  keep  out  of 
poth  production  and  industry,  Mr.  Whiting  saitl. 

Few  persons  know  the  cost  of  government,  the 
speaker  asserted,  although  it  had  been  shown  by  the 
industrial  conference  board  and  the  Federal  budget 
system  that  a  man  must  work  from  Jan.  1  to  JMarch  1 
before  he  receives  anything  for  himself.  The  money 
earned  in  that  time  goes  to  support  the  Government. 

In  explaining  why  he  decided  to  talk  on  "Scientific 
.Management,"  Col.  Franklin  said  that  he  could  see 
"no  use  in  talking  about  prohibition  because  we  do 
not  have  anv."  He  did  not  want  to  talk  about  the 
World  Court,  he  said,  so  took  the  management  subject. 

Col.  Franklin  stated  that  if  a  manufacturer  could 
divide  his  force  into  two  groups,  management  and 
production,  and  then  collect  all  of  the  knowledge  his 
employes  had  of  the  manufacture  of  his  product  it 
would  be  found  that  collectively  they  posse.s.sed 
more  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  the  managers. 
No  one  individual  would,  of  cour.se,  possess  all  this 
knowledge.  This  proves  that  managers  must  by  con- 
sultation and  friendliness  secure  the  information 
possessed  by  the  workers. 

Then  he  said  that  it  should  be  the  function  of  the 
superintendents  to  .select  the  employes  who  could  do 
a  particular  operation  best.  Men  selected  under  the 
first  two  ])riiiciples  should  then  be  trained,  he  said 
"We  are  too  busy  to  ti'ain  our  men  enough,"  he  said. 
"There  is  a  tendency  to  cuss  the  fellow  who  does  not 
do  his  work  right,  instead  of  training  him  in  the  proper 
method."  As  the  fourth  principle  he  said  that  the 
management  does  too  little  work  and  expects  too  much 
from  the  workmen. 

FrieniUiness  and  fairness  are  two  princijjles  which 
he  said  would  make  for  the  best  relations  with  em- 
ployes. 

After  a  study  he  said  he  found  that  "2.500  years 
ago  they  were  discussing  the  same  problems  which 
we  have  today — except  prohibition — and  these  prob- 
lems will  always  be  with  us." 

Gatchell's  orchestra  furnished  music  and  Airs.  Janet 
I'olson  Webster,  soprano,  sang  several  solos  with  Mrs. 
Edythe  Snell  Gai-dner  as  accompanist.  Cappucio  and 
Ferrari,  girl  specialists,  entertained  with  music  on  the 
violin  and  accordion,  and  were  repeatedly  encored. 
The  Garden  City  Trio,  comedians,  completed  the  pro- 
gram. 

Thei-e  were  three  sectional  meetinsfs  Krida.\',  At 
the  first  meetinsf  held  in  the  Ki'ill  room  of  tlie  Hotel 
Kimball,  B.  T.  Larrabee  of  Cumberland  Mills,  Me., 
presided  and  technical  papers  on  chemical  i)ul|)  manu- 
facture were  read  by  the  following:  Theodore  Saf- 
ford  of  the  Racquette  River  Paper  Com])any  of  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.,  on  "The  Variables  of  Wood  Chips";  O.  L 
Herger  of  New  York  city  on  "Sulphite  Mill  Control," 
and  Edw'in  Sutermeister.  chief  chemist  of  the  S.  D. 
Warren  Company  of  Cumberland,  Me.  on  "Losses  in 
Makine  Soda  F'iber. " 

At  the  second  sectional  meeting  of  printers  anl 
papermakers,  Charles  B.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  Con 


necticut  X'alley  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
and  superintendent  of  printing  of  the  Springfield  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  spoke  on  the  "Prob- 
lems of  the  Printer."  His  paper  outlined  the  trouble.s 
of  the  printer  when  the  print  paper  is  lumpy  or  when 
the  ink  is  not  of  the  right  kind.  A  lengthy  discussion 
followed. 

In  the  afternoon  after  luncheon  the  board  mill 
superintendents  met  with  Claude  E.  Nicely  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  the  presiding  chairman.  Papers  were 
read  by  T.  B.  McBain  of  Port  Edwards.  Wis.,  on 
"Waste  in  the  Paper  Industry,"  K.  T.  King  of 
Chicago  on  "Coloring  of  Paper,"  Herman  K.  Harrigan 
on  "The  Beater,"  and  A.  W.  Nason  of  Green  Bay. 
Wis.,  on  "The  Value  of  the  Save-All."  Motion  pic- 
tures followed  this  meeting. 

Resolutions  memorializing  Ciongre.ss  to  protest 
against  the  proposed  Canadian  embargo  on  pulp  wood 
to  the  United  States  and  pledging  support  to  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  department  of  commerce  to  relieve 
the  present  freight  congestion  on  the  railroads  due  to 
the  shortage  of  cars  were  passed  at  the  closing  sessions 
of  the  convention. 

Nelson  R.  Davis  of  the  S.  1).  Warren  company,  Cum- 
berland Jlills,  Me.,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  the  coming  year,  succeeding 
John  H.  O'Connell  of  Harrisville,  N."  Y.,  Mr  Davis  is 
(he  fii-st  New  England  man  to  head  the  assoeiatiou 
since  the  organization  five  years  ago. 

Five  vice-presidents,  representing  some  of  the 
\arious  district  associations,  were  elected  instead  of 
tiiree,  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws  carrying  the 
change  into  effect.  The  following  were  elected,  as 
suggested  by  the  nominating  committee,  headed  by 
Herbert  W.  Server,  West  Carrollton,  O. ;  E.  T.  Cough- 
lin.  Allied  Paper  mills,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  first  vice- 
president  ;Homer  Stafford,  Knowlton  Brothers,  Inc., 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  second  vice-president ;  B.  T.  Mc- 
Bain, Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  Port  Ed- 
wards, Wis. ;  third  vice-president ;  William  A.  Ander- 
son, Kinleith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.,  St,  Catharines,  Ont. 
fourth  vice-president ;  Herbert  W.  Server,  Miami 
Paper  Company,  fifth  vice-jiresident.  Thomas  Hogan. 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  all  the 
i-andidates. 

Peter  J.  Massey  of  the  William  F.  Hall  Printing 
Company,  Chicago,  present  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  elected  secretary -treasurer  after  an  hour's 
debate,  during  which  President  O'Connell  twice 
pounded  the  meeting  to  order. 

Massey  was  the  candidate  foi-  the  office  suggested 
by  the  nominating  committee.  Ex-Mayor  John  J. 
White  of  Holyoke  protested  that  when  he  left  the 
nominating  committee  meeting  at  1  a.m.  only  two 
candidates.  Pearl  C.  BaiMctt,  Kalamazoo.  Jlich.,  |)re- 
sent  secretary,  and  William  McNaughton,  New  York 
city,  were  on  the  list.  Stafford,  another  memliei'  (jf 
the  committee,   verified   White's  statement. 

N.  M.  Brisbois  vehemently  resented  the  inference 
that  part  of  the  committee  worked  in  the  dark  while 
the  other  half  slept.  Chairman  Server  explained  that 
Massey  was  chosen  because  of  President-elect  Davis's 
desire  and  after  opposition  developed  against  both 
candidates  first  suggested.  The  storm  subsided. 
.Massey  who  withdrew  his  name  to  allow  the  ]iresident 
to  choose  his  own  secretary,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
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|)H.sl.  was  iKiiiiiiiali'il  witlioul  opposition  aiKJ  cliM'tiMl  hy 
a  rising  vote. 

Watertown.  N.  V.,  made  the  stronsri'st  liiil  for  tlu' 
convention  in  lUl'l.  'I'lic  final  ilci'ision,  liowtMci'. 
rests  \vit)i  tlie  exeeutive  eoniniittee,  whiell  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  was  ui-jred  to  select  a  city  in  which  the 
industry  is  so  devoloped  that  delegates  may  see  all 
the  processes  of  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  in  njicra- 
tion. 

Mills  Will  Buy  Coal  Early  to  Help  Railroads 

The  superintendents,  supporting  Secretary  Hoover, 
agreed  to  use  their  influence  in  purchasing  the  winter's 
coal  supply  before  September  1  to  prevent  railroad 
congestion,  to  load  all  cars  to  capaeit.v  and  not  order 
more  cars  than  are  absolutely  necessary  until  the  rail- 
roads Tecover  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

Former  Mayor  White.  C.  II.  Kent  of  Holyoke  anr! 
other  members  of  the  Connectictit  Valle.v  division  re- 
ceived a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  their  work  in  makinir 
the  convention  the  most  successful  in  the  historv  of 
the  association.  Mayor  Edwin  F.  Leonard.  M.  M. 
Marshman  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Spring- 
field and  Holyoke  were  also  praised  for  their  hearty 
co-operation. 

"The  greatest  compliment  was  jiaid  the  committee 
b.v  a  western  delegate,  who  said  that  until  he  came  to 
the  convention  he  believed  the  East  was  old  and  crabby 
and  seldom  if  ever  rallied  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthus- 
iasm.'" Jlr.  White  said.  "But  if  this  was  a  fair  sample 
of  New  England  spirit,  he  was  all  for  it." 


THE  ORGANIZED   SUPERINTENDENTS 
By  B.  T.  McBAIN 

Xekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company 

A  superintendent  must  not  onl.v  be  boss.  He  must 
be  more  than  merely  the  head  of  production.  He  must 
be  an  educator.  Some  one  had  to  teach  him.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  a  willing  scholar,  but  there  mav  be  hundreds  of 
willing  scholars  working  in  the  mills  he  supervises  who 
would  like  some  da.v  to  climb  the  laddei-  in  tbeii-  chosen 
trade. 

It  is  due  the  superintendcT^.t's  employer  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Superintendent  be  disseminated  and  some- 
one alwa.\s  t"oming  along  behind  him,  capable  of  taking 
hold  of  the  whe°l  and  guiding  the  course  of  the  mill's 
business,  that  the  Superintendent  ma.v  he  able  to  sa.v 
when  he  is  offered  a  position  higher  up  "Yes,  I  have 
a  man  already  instructed  in  my  work  and  able  to  carry 
on." 

But  the  Superintendent  must  look  even  farther  back 
in  this  educational  work  and  see  that  his  assistant  also 
instructs  the  man  below  him  and  so  on  down  the  ladder 
that  there  may  be  no  hitch  or  let  up  in  the  work  when 
promotion  time  comes. 


Geo.  D.  McKinnon,  President  McKinnon  Steel  Co., 
Ltd.,  Sherbrooke.  was  recently  elected  vice-chairman, 
Quebec  Division  of  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

Not  to  be  behind  Dr.  Fosdick,  Dr.  Grant,  or  any  of 
the  brilliant  religious  luminaries  who  have  attracted  at- 
tention of  late  by  their  t^'udeney  toward  revamp'ug 
the  Scriptures,  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper 
Industry  is  writing  its  own  Gospel.  This  Association 
whieh  was  the  first  big  national  organization  to  "rate" 
an  official  chaplain,  ha.s  now  begun  to  build  serially  a 
new  (Gospel  of  Salesmanshii)  around  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Salesmanship  offered  the  As.sociation  at  its 
annual  convention  bv  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

The  new  Gospel  of  Salesmanship  will  be  a  symnosi-m 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  salesmen  of  the  paper  ind'-s- 
try.  In  its  monthly  bulletin  to  members  of  f'e  Sales 
men's  Association,  for  May,  the  first  of  the  Ten  Com- 
(uandments  offered  by  Dr  Crane  serves  a.s  a  text  for  a 
discussion  by  H.  H.  Reynolds,  the  retiring  i)resident  of 
the  Association.  The  other  nine  commandments  will  l>e 
discussed  in  turn  by  other  haders  in  the  sales  field  of 
the  industry.  Following  is  the  first  chapter  of  the  New 
(rospel  of  Salesmanship. 

By  H.  H.  REYNOLDS 

"Be  Agreeable"  reads  the  first  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane'-. 
"Ten  Commandments  of  Salesmanship."  The  enm- 
mand"  is  .so  self-evident  as  almost  to  se"m  superfluo-is 
"Any  salesman  ought  to  be  agreeable,"  we  think.  We 
assent,  mentally,  to  the  pi'oposition  and  then  go  on  to 
the  next  commandment,  without  asking  ourselves  "  Xn- 
we  being  really  agreeable  to  our  customers  —  m-  as 
agreeable  as  we  ought  to  be?" 

If  we  are  not  agreeable  to  our  customers,  we  have  lost 
the  first  move  in  the  game  of  Salesmanship.  As  in 
chess,  the  first  bad  move  may  mean  the  lo.ss  of  the  game. 

An  agreeable,  merry  human  fellow  who  comes  into 
the  office  with  a  smile  and  a  chuckle,  who  shakes  hands 
as  if  he  likes  you,  and  makes  the  world  seem  a  prett,\- 
good  place  after  all,  is  himself  the  best  recommendation 
for  his  goods.  You  know  such  a  chap  isn  't  woi-rying 
about  his  prices  or  deliveries.  He  is  all  rif/hl.  He 
creates  confidence.  He  makes  you  feel  lie  is  the  best 
jiossible  man  to  do  business  with. 

The  really  agreeable  man  is  a  man  with  a  clear  con- 
s(-ience  and  an  open  mind,  who  is  not  worrving  about 
himself,  and  therefore  has  time  to  be  interested  171 
peojile  and  in  .vou. 

A  mean  man  is  seldom  agreeable.     He  is  too  selfi.sh. 

Salesmanship  is  getting  your  customer  to  agree  with 
.\-our  plan  or  proposition.  The  first  step  toward  this  is 
to  make  him  feel  you  are  nr/reeable  —  the  kind  of  chap 
he  can  safely  agree  with.  —  S»ll  yourself  to  him  first 
by  being  agreeable  and  you  can  sell  him  goods  later. 


The  mark  of  a  saint  is  not  perfection,  but  consecra- 
tion. A  saint  is  not  a  man  without  faults,  but  a  man 
who  has  given  himself  without  reserve  to  God. 


TEACH  GIRLS  TO  MAKE  PAPER  HATS 

"Look  at  our  Mary's  new  hat.  She  made  it  herself 
and  she's  only  nine  next  Christmas.  It  looks  worth  five 
dollars  and  it  only  cost  ten  cents."  This  is  the  remark 
which  one  may  expect  to  hear  from  many  proud 
mothers  in  the  city's  most  congested  districts  during 
the  coming  summer,  when  the  handicraft  program  of 
the  Montreal  Parks  and  Playgrounds  A.ssociation  gets 
into  full  swing.  Little  girls  and  boys  too,  whose  only 
holiday  resorts  are  the  playgrounds  operated  by  the 
association  are  to  learn  this  summer  what  charming 
things  can  be  made  just  out  of  colored  paper. 

Paper  hats,  the  very  latest  from  Paris,  paper  flowers 
of  charming  hues  and  various  pretty  and  useful  wo-cen 
objects  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  children  will 
learn  to  make. 
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U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INCREASE 

Tlip  tremoiidnus  iiiL'rease  in  the  consumption  of  news- 
print paper  which  liiis  taken  place  in  the  United  States 
rlurinp  the  past  twelve  months  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  pniduetive  capacity  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills, 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  newsprint 
supply  upon  which  such  heavy  demands  are  being  made. 

The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  relation 
between  the  U.  S.  domestic  production  and  the  im- 
portation from  other  countries.  The  total  supply, 
consisting  of  the  production  of  the  United  States 
together  with  the  imports,  is  represented  at  100 
per  cent,  and  the  chart  shows  how  this  supply 
is  made  up.  It  will  be  seen  that  since  1913  the 
domestic  production  has  been  gradually  falling  further 
and  further  behind  the  consumption.  In  1913  imports 
formed  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  supply,  while  the 
domestic  mills  produced  85  per  cent  of  the  country's 
re(|uirements.  In  1922  the  imports  amounted  to  44 
per  cent  of  the  total  while  domestic  mills  produced  only 
56  per  cent.  During  this  period  the  quantitv  imported 
rose  from  219,601  tons  in  1913  to  1,029,266  tons  in  1922. 

The  following  table  gives  the  yearly  imports  and  their 
percentage  of  the  total  supply  available  for  consunijt- 
tion : 


Year  Imports 

1913 219,601 

1914 315,475 

1915 368.409 

1916 468,230 


P.  C.  of 
total 
15 
20 
24 
27 


1917 559.113  31 

1918 596,270  33 

1919 627.559  33 

1920 729.866  33 

1921 792.481  39 

1922 1,209.266  44 

While,  of  course,  imports  were  received  from  Europe 
during  some  of  these  years,  the  greater  part  has  been 
supplied  by  Canada,  and  during  the  war  years  Canada 
supplied  practically  the  whole  of  this  i)aper.  fn  1919 
no  imports  were  received  from  Europe  and  with  the 
exception  of  3,208  tons  from  Ncwfoiiudland  and  41 
tons  from  Mexico,  the  whole  supply  came  from 
Canada.  European  newsprint  began  to  arrive  in 
larger  quantities  towards  the  end  of  1920  and  the  total 
imports  of  European  paper  for  that  year  amounted  to 
49,557  tons.  In  1921  European  imports  increased  con- 
siderablj-,  the  total  for  the  year  being  135,629  tons.  Last 
year's  imports  from  Europe  were  132.954  tons,  only 
slightly  below  those  for  1921.  Imports  from  Canada 
have  grown  very  considerably  in  the  last  few  years,  ffn 
1919  Canada  supplied  624,479  tons  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  99.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation.  In  1922 
the  imports  from  Canada  were  896.312  tons,  an  increase 
of  almo.st  44  per  cent  over  the  1919  figures. 

The  total  imports  of  newsprint  into  the  U.  S.  A.  from 
all  sources  in  1922  was  over  one  million  tons,  being 
a  record  high  figure.  Of  the  1,029,266  tons  imported. 
Canada  supplied  87  per  cent,  the  remaining  13  per 
cent  being  supplied  by  Sweden,  Germany,  Finland  and 
Norway  in  order  of  tonnage. 
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The  Variables  of  Wood  Chips 

Kv  TnK(^l)OKE  SAFFORD,  Racquette  River  Paper  Co. 


In  any  c-onsidcratioii  nf  tin'  iiroMfiiis  of  iircpai-infr 
chips  for  chemii-al  pulp  iiiaiiiifaiMiir<'  nui-  iiuit ivcs  arc 
conspicuously  the  same  as  in  all  iiroccss  invest ijrat ion. 
We  all  bend"  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  hijrhest  iiossible 
quality  at  the  lowest  possible  manufaeturingr  cost. 

Every(Hic  familiar  with  wood  room  operation  knows 
that  the  quality  of  product  in  an  otherwise  well  plan- 
ned, well  installed  and  carefully  oi)erated  suliihite  mill 
may  suffer  serious  impairment  from  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  factors  influencing  the  production,  and 
inattention  to  closely  drawn  standards  of  chip  size 
and  cleanliness. 

The  avei-age  percentage  of  cost  of  sulphite  pulp  at- 
tributable to  wood  seems  to  run  about  60  per  cent.  It 
may  be  readily  seen  that  an  avoidable  wood  loss  of  1 
per  cent  in  sawdust  means  0.6  per  cent  avoidable  charge 
for  this  expensive  raw  material.  Figure  that  out  on 
your  annual  tonnage  cost  and  one  sees  how  profitable 
attention  to  the  wood  preparing  department  may  be. 

Just  when  do  these  losses  in  quality  and  cost  crop 
out  and  where  can  they  be  avoided?  The  vital  tool 
of  chip  production  is,  without  question,  the  chipper. 
There  is  one  and  only  one  place  to  make  good  chips 
and  that  is  in  the  chipper;  beyond  that  the  opportunity 
is  lost  and  any  effort  to  reduce  the  oversize  chips  or 
spawls  results  solely  in  getting  them  out  of  sight  and 
into  toothpicks  and  sawdust. 

Some  common  causes  of  lack  of  nnif<u-mity  of  prod- 
uct from  the  chipper  are : 

1.  Worn  condition  of  disc. 

2.  Face  plates  which  are  intended  to  prevent  wear 
of  disc  just  ahead  of  knife  need  renewing. 

3.  Knives  not  set  to  proper  gage  as  regards  out- 
ward .set  of  cutting  edge  from  disc. 

4.  Cai-eless  placing  of  shims  after  jxior  knife  grind- 
ing so  that  cutting  edge  throughout  its  length  is  not  at 
90  degrees  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  disc. 

5.  Lack  of  ad.iustment  of  end  thrust  beai-ings  to  run 
disc  as  close  to  bed  knife  as  safety  will  permit. 

6.  Bed  knife  slijjping  away  from  disc  due  to  spout 
base  on  which  it  rests  being  worn  out  of  plane. 

7.  Intermittent  feeding  of  wood,  spout  not  kept 
full,  allowing  sticks  to  jump  badly,  causing  abnormal 
sawdust  production  and  spawls  when  short*  ends  are 
turned  over  by  revolving  knives  and  cut  with  the  grain. 

8.  Dull  knives. 

The  angle  at  which  the  chijiper  knives  are  ground 
should  be  determined  largely  by  the  condition  of  the 
wood,  i.  e.,  wet,  dry  or  frozen.  The  writer's  observa- 
tions on  river  spruce  of  about  42  per  cent  moisture 
indicate  that  a  double  bevel  knife  of  about  42  degrees 
and  20  degrees  makes  a  minimum  of  sawdust  having  a 
tendency  to  "draw""  the  wood  with  less  jumping  and 


retains  its  cutting  edge  for  the  longest  service.  Knives 
groiind  slightly  concave  are  said  to  reduce  power  con- 
sum|)tioii  aiul  m;ikc  little  sawdust  but  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  losing  Ilieir  cutting  edge  rapi<lly.  The 
speed  of  disc  is  another  factor  which  may  have  con- 
siderable bearing  on  the  sawdust  loss.  Scandinavian 
practice  seems  to  tend  almost  entirely  to  speeds  of  less 
than  200  K.  P.  1\I.  many  mills  running  as  slow  as  160 
K.  I'.  M.  This  question  is.  however,  settled  in  many 
American  mills  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  chips 
ta.xes  the  cai)acity  of  chipper  installation  at  speeds  of 
275  to  350  K.  P.  M.  As  an  illustration  of  what  carefid 
attention  to  the  points  mentioned  will  do  is  indicated 
in  Tables  1  and  2,  being  tests  on  chips  just  as  they  are 
discharged  fi-om  beneath  the  chipper. 


Table  1 

2 

3 

% 

by  weight 

1  .().")0 

square 

mesh 

—44.7 

53.4 

15.8 

0.752 

square 

mesh 

—22.9 

24.9 

39.4 

0.525 

square 

mesh 

—17.9 

12.6 

33.5 

0.263 

square 

mesh 

—10.7 

7.0 

9.5 

0.263 

square 

mesh 

—  3.8 

1.9 

1.8 

*  Address  at  Convention  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  June  1,  1923. 


Thru 


As  will  be  noted  the  percentage  of  the  two  larger 
sizes  is  quite  high,  this  being  because  the  product  con- 
tained many  "cards"  or  unbroken  bundles  of  the 
proper  length  to  make  perfect  chips.  This  separation  is 
often  accomplished  by  running  all  the  product  of  the 
chipper  direct  to  a  crusher.  However,  with  a  high 
speed  revolving  crusher  of  well  known  make,  this 
practice  was  found  to  increase  the  portion  under  I4" 
consisting  of  sawdust  and  toothpicks  to  an  alarming 
extent  and  also  in  reducing  the  cards,  not  to  add  ma- 
terially to  the  percentage  of  chips  of  desired  size.  In 
order  to  take  the  chips  directly  to  a  screen  which 
would  select  the  acceptable  chips  and  remove  the  saw- 
dust, it  was  found  necessary  to  open  up  the  cards,  this 
being  done  by  a  revolving  chip  breaker  attached  to  the 
chipper,  which  reduced  a  large  percentage  of  the  cards 
without  increasing  the  sawdust  content  as  shown  in 
Table  3. 

The  oversize  chips  may  then  be  jiassed  through  the 
crusher  and  screened  either  by  again  passing  them  over 
the  first  screen  or,  should  its  capacity  be  limited,  by 
use  of  a  second  screen,  whereby  chips  may  be  put  to 
the  chip  bins  with  little  or  no  sawdust  and  of  proper 
size  for  uniform  cooking  operations. 

Gentlemen,  it  behooves  us  to  look  cai-efully  after 
this  too  often  neglected  department  of  our  mills.  In- 
attention to  its  details  can  cost  quite  as  much  and  more 
than  an  extra  50  lbs.  of  sxUphur  per  ton.  A  well-known 
authority  on  pulp  mill  operation  only  recently  voiced 
the  opinion  that  the  wood  room  in  many  mills  was 
treated  like  the  proverbial  stepchild.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue for  long  to  be  '"anyways  to  keep  the  digesters 
supplied  with  chips  and  let  the  boiler  house  consume 
the  waste  and  blind  us  to  its  existence."  Wood  is  con- 
stantly  becoming   scarcer    and    of    increasing    value. 
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Canada,  with  its  girat  forests,  is  bciiiu;  most  thoroughly 
canvassed  with  a  propaganda  ealeuhited  to  bring  about 
the  prohibition  of  exportation  of  pulpwood  even  from 
fee  lands.  Our  national  government  is  busily  form- 
ulating a  eomprehensive  forestry  conservation  ])r()- 
gram.  Let  us  do  our  part  to  make  every  stick  enter- 
ing our  mills  yield  the  utnu)st  in  finished  jiroduct 
while  we  still  have  wood  in  plentiful  supply.  Your 
principals,  your  employers,  view  this  situation  with 
growing,  concern,  but  it  is  up  to  you  Superintendents 
to  give  this  work  the  attention  it  deserves.  Yours  is 
the  final  responsibility  in  this  jihase  of  conservation. 


That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives,  who  much  re- 
ceives, but  nothing  gives ;  whom  none  can  love,  whom 
none  can  thank  —  creation's  blot,  creation's  blank. 


PEICES  FOR  PUBLICATIONS  OF  A.  P.  &  P.  A. 

The  Aiii'iican  Pa|»er  anil  I'uli)  Association  annouiii'es 
the  publication  of  the  following  jianiiihlets.  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  demand  from  non-members  for  publications 
of  this  Association,  are  only  available  at  cost  on  ajijili- 
cation  to  the  offices  of  the  Association. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Special  Re- 
port Xo.  8.  "Returning  Pr'K|)erity  in  the  Pajier  Indus- 
try." A  conipilatioii  of  ;id:li'ess's  given  by  manufact- 
urers and  merchants  of  jjajier  as  well  as  by  prominent 
business  men  outside  tiie  iiajier  industry,  at  the  Forty- 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  April  12,  1923,  including  a 
discussion  of  market  conditions  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  Economist,  f'hase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
and  addresses  by  V.  S.  Senator  Wm.  E.  Borah,  James 
M.  Beck.  Solicitor  (leneral  of  tlie  Ignited  States  and  thp 
Rev.    Dr.    Xehemiah   Boynton.      Price 25  cents. 

Salesmen's  A.ssociation  of  the  Paper  Industry.  Spe- 
cial Report  No.  (i.  Addr^s-ses  before  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Api-il  1923.  including  Dr.  Warren  M.  Persons. 
Economic  Research  Committee  of  Harvard  University. 
Lawrence  W,  Rogers,  Profe.ssor  of  Applied  Psychology 
at  New  Yoi-k  City  College,  P.  T.  Dodge,  President.  In- 
ternational Paper  Co.,  U.  S  Senator  Pat  Harrisson  and 
Dr.    II.    C.    Risner.      Price 25  cents. 

Woodlands  Section  Series.  No.  3.  Proceedings  of 
April,  ]!t23,  convention,  including  recommendations  of 
the  Section's  forestry  committee,  covering  the  appli- 
cation of  practical  forestry  methods  in  the  management 
and  ex[)loitation  of  timberlands;  pulji  wood  specifica- 
tions   for    New   York   mills,    etc.      Pi-ice 50  cents. 

Earlier  Publications  still   available: 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ssociation  Special  Re- 
port No.  7.  A(hlresses  and  market  conditions  discussed 
at  the  Fall  Business  Conference,  Chicago,  October,  1922. 
Price 25  cents. 

Salesmen's  Association  St>ecial  Report  No.  5.  Ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  Fal'  Business  Conference,  Chi- 
cago,   October,    1922.      Price 25  cents. 

Woodlands  Section  Series,  No.  1.  Proceedings  of 
A])ril  1922  Convention,  including  discussions  of  many 
of  the  jiractical  jjroblcms  of  the  wood  operations  of  the 

l)aper  industry.     Price 50  cents. 

The  attached  coupon  may  be  used 

Enclosed  plea.se  find  $ for  which  please  send 

copies  of  i)ul)lications  as  checked  above  to  the  following 
address : 

Name    

Address 


TROUBLE   WITH   WIRE   SEAM 

More  Answers 

Editor. 

Pulj)  and  Paper  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir. 

With  reference  to  Backtender's  question  on  wire 
seam  of  May  24th  issue. 

If  the  crush  mark  appears  on  the  edges  only  behind 
the  seam  it  is  caused  by  a  sloppy  edge,  and  can  be 
corrected  by  trimming  the  wire. 

If  it  occurs  right  across  the  seam  it  is  caused  by 
the  wire  t)eing  too  slack  and  can  be  remedied  by 
tightening  the  wire. 

Tlie  seam  is  the  highest  and  hardest  part  of  the 
wire,  and  as  it  passes  under  the  couch  roll,  if  the  wire 
is  too  slack,  it  causes  a  shifting  or  doubling  over  of 
the  stock,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  crush  mark. 

Yours  truly 

Backtender. 


ANOTHER  EXPLANATION 

A  ilachine  Tender  thinks  the  cause  was  packing  due 
to  bump  as  seam  passed  iinder  dandy  —  if  lie  had  a 
dandy. 

Another  says  the  trouble  could  be  due  to  the  slice 
being  pretty  low.  and  possibly  the  seam  a  little  heavy. 
He  advised  first  to  remove  the  filled  spots  over 
Sunday  by  laying  a  2"  strip  of  felt,  soaked  in  kerosene 
along  the  seam,  until  Monday  morning,  then  on  taking 
up  the  strip,  clean  out  with  steam  hose.  Prevent 
further  trouble  by  advancing  the  apron,  about  l^  to 
1..  inch  bevond.  or  ahead  of  the  1st  slice. 


The  editor  of  "Questions  and  Answers"  welcomes 
correspondence  on  "Troubles".  We  can't  cure  them 
all  but  we  like  to  help. 


THE    JOY    OF    GRATITUDE 

He  who  has  learned  the  habit  of  gratitude  has 
learned  tlie  wav  to  the  greatest  fullness  and  rapture  of 
life. 

The  grateful  soul  may  not  he  the  one  to  whom  life 
has  dealt,  most  bountifully,  but  the  fullness  of  the  heart 
makes  up  for  any  lack. 

He  who  has  gratitude  is  as  if  he  had  the  best  the 
world  could  give,  for  his  gratefulness  multiplies  and 
magnifies  liis  blessings  a  thousand-fold ;  while  he  who' 
has  not  gratitude  is  poor  and  unhappy  with  a  universe 
at  his  feet. 

It  isn't  wliat  we  have  liut  how  we  apiireciate  wiiat  we 
have  that  makes  life  ein])ty  or  full,  gloomy  or  glad. 

The  ,joy  and  richness  that  come  through  gratefulness 
are  no  mocking.  niake-b"lieve  things,  they  are  among 
the  most  real  and  abiding  possessions  of  life.  And  .iust 
as  we  learn  that  great  lesson  of  gratitude,  and  yield 
ourselves  to  the  throb  of  tliat  finest  emotion  of  the  soul, 
will  life  take  on  a  siteadfast  glory  and  fullness.  Grate- 
fulness is  alwavs  the  doorwav  into  real  ,ioy.  — Ex. 
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NEWSPRINT   EXPORT   CURBED   BY   TARIFF 

The  volume  of  Canada's  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
to  Australia  is  dependent  upon  the  jn-esent  eiistoms 
tariff  of  the  Coninionwealth,  whieh  favors  the  KiiKli'^h 
producer.  W.  Gorman,  who  returned  to  .Montreal  on 
Saturday  from  a  six  months"  trip  to  the  Antipodes, 
said  today:  P'ntrlish  newsprint  enters  Australia  duty 
free  at  i)resent.  while  the  Canadian  produet  i)ays  a  duty 
of  £3  per  ton,  he  said.  On  other  grades  of  paper  the 
Enjilish  i>rodueer  is  aided  by  a  differential  of  10  per 
cent  in  duties  compared  to  those  imposed  on  Canadian 
products. 

Mr.  Gorman,  who  represented  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills  during  his  trip,  said  that  this  10  per  cent  dif- 
ferential applied  to  all  grades  of  paper  made  by  his 
company,  except  newsprint. 

"It  is  impossible  for  Canadian  paper  to  command  a 
broad  market  in  Australia  imtil  it  enters  the  country 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  English  produet,"  said  Mr. 
Gorman.  "All  the  Canadian  manufacturer  asks  is 
equal  treatment  with  the  Mother  Country.  The  Aus- 
tralians like  us  and  have  no  domestic  paper  industry 
that  might  be  injured  by  Canadian  competition.  I 
found  about  90  per  cent  of  Australians  in  favor  of 
granting  Canada  the  British  preferential.  The  Federal 
Government  has  recently  undergone  a  change  in  party, 
and  we  are  hoping  that  as  a  result  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  tariff  as  it  affects  Canadian  paper. 

Sentiment  Rules 

"Sentiment  for  the  Mother  Country  is  largely  res- 
ponsible for  the  present  tariff,  although  the  English 
producers  buy  their  pulp  from  sources  outside  the  Em- 
pire, namely,  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  fa- 
vorable terms  that  sterling  exchange  commands  in 
Norway  and  Finland  has  resulted  in  much  trade  going 
to  those  countries.  Their  pulp  is  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  and  exported  to  Australia  under  the 
preferential  tariff. 

"Thus  even  with  newsprint,  which  is  Canada's  lead- 
ing pulp  produet,  it  is  difficult  to  do  business  -vvith 
Australia.  In  New  Zealand,  however.  Canadian  paper 
enters  on  the  same  terms  as  the  English  product,  and 
the  newsprint  producers  do  a  fair  amount  of  business 
there.  However,  that  market  is  small  by  comparison 
with  Australia. 

"Even  if  we  were  on  the  same  footing  in  Australia 
with  Britain,  we  would  have  difficulty  in  competing 
with  the  depreciated  currencies  of  Finland  and  Nor- 
way. ■ ' 

Speaking  of  general  conditions  in  Australia.  .Mr. 
Gorman  said  that  agriculture  in  the  inland  districts 
had  been  hampered  by  drought.  Along  the  coast,  how- 
ever, conditions  were  normal.  More  wheat  is  being 
grown  at  an  average  in  some  places  of  28  bushels  per 
acre.  Cotton  growing  is  also  being  experimented  with. 
The  only  white  paper  mill  operated  in  Australia  has 
been  closed,  and  there  are  now  only  three  mills  open, 
whieh  manufacture  strawboard,  chipboard  and  kraft. 
These  have  a  small  output. 

Asked  whether  there  was  a  feeling  in  Australia  that 
Canadian  paper  mills  were  the  property  of  United 
States  capital.  Mr.  Gorman  said  that  this  opinion  was 
held  in  some  quarters.  While  the  same  thing  had  been 
said  about  Canadian  motor  car  manufactures  exported 
to  Australia.  Mr.  Gorman  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
cars  he  saw  there  were  of  Canadian  and  United  States 


manufacture,  although  the  English  maker  enjoyed  a 
preference.  There  is  oidy  one  .\ustralian-made  car  on 
the  market. 

Need  U.  S.  Capital 

"Whi-ii  1  was  asked  al)out  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  cai)ital  was  entering  Canada'',  said  Mr.  Gor- 
man, "I  told  them  that  Canada  could  do  with  100  per 
cent  more  United  States  capital.  Capital  is  interna- 
tional, and  when  it  stn-ngthens  Canada,  it  .strengthens 
tlie   Empire." 

-Mr.  (lorman  left  here  for  Australia  on  November  13. 
He  crossed  the  Pacific  both  ways  on  the  Niagara  of 
the  Canada-.\ustralasia  Line,  returning  to  Vancouver 
on   .Mav  2(). 


MILL  WASTE  TURNED  TO  USE 

The  i)roblem  of  paper  mill  wast.-  has  iift-n  solved  by 
Wm.  Tod.  junr.  &  Co,  Ltd..  of  Sjjringfield  Paper  .Mills 
Potton,  Midlothian,  who  have  i.ssued  a  statement  to 
their  shareholders  stating  that  a  process  has  been  per- 
fected for  making  a  material  whieh  can  be  used  in  the 
place  of  vulcanite,  or.  ebonite — and  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  either  for  electrical  work. from  some  of  the 
waste  products  in  the  paper  mill.  The  Directors  are 
now  considering  a  scheme  for  erecting  a  plant  to  deal 
with  the  new  discovery,  while  tests  are  being  made 
ad  lib. 


Brigadier-General  J.  B.  White,  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany. Montreal,  and  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
have  been  appointed  a  local  committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  Em- 
pire Forestry  Conference  during  their  visit  to  Montreal, 
which  is  expected  to  be  on  July  26.  The  ])rogram  will 
include  an  inspection  of  the  Forest  Products  Laborato- 
ries, a  luncheon,  and  a  tour  of  the  city.  The  delegates 
will  then  entrain  for  Grand 'Mere  "and  other  parts 
of  the  Province,  going  as  far  as  Chicoutimi.  Local 
committees  are  being  appointed  in  various  parts  of 
Canada  to  look  after  arrangements  for  entertaining  the 
delegates  during  their  tour  of  the  Dominion,  of  whieh 
the  visit  to  Montreal  will  form  a  part.  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche 
is  one  of  the  committee  for  the  City  of  Quebec.  The 
Provincial  Government  has  contributed  $7,000  towards 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

The  Chicoutimi  Pul])  Company  has  sold  to  Mr. 
.Alexis  Tremblay  the  control  of  a  subsidiary  company, 
the  Society  d'Eelairage.  which  operates  the  electrical 
service  in  the  Chicoutimi  section  of  the  Province. 

Our  sympathy  is  with  Mr.  W.  Innis.  Montreal  re- 
presentative of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Company, 
Limited,  who  has  received  a  cable  from  Scotland  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  W.  Gorman.  Montreal  manager  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills.  Limited,  has  returned  to  Canada  after  a 
long  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  inte- 
rests of  his  company. 


_  i:iectric  i)ower  and  light  sufficient  for  a  town  of 
/  0.000  inhabitants  are  prod'iced  by  the  machinery  of  an 
.Atlantic  liner  of  the  largest  size". 
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A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  COLLOID  CHEMISTRY 

By    llAKRV    N.    HOLMES 

■n,..  National  K.-s.a>vh  Cun.-il  has  ••'■7"')>;  f '";;!  ^ 
,•11-1  RiKlinivvMuhv  in  iniincog'rapluHl  toini.  i  ne 
'  "'  ,  n-    \-   Ilolnu-s  of  Oberlin  College,  Chau- 

"•''''::;'.;.  X  iomdeseareh  C'ouneil  Comnuttee  on 
"'"^:  ,,  ,n-  o  rolloids,  intends  this  edition  to  be 
the  I  iH'"' ^  •>  l\l  e-om,n-ehensive  one.  Yet  it  is  a 
CkTSo  pai"  -^taiuL  1.800  refevenees  on  lOfi 
book  ot  ;•"  ;^-  ,j.^.,.pj^P,,,  .,.v  elassifie.l  an.l  many  are 
""'",.,ni.d  Iv  briet-  comn.ent  as  an  aid  in  dee.dmg 
r^r  :-;ilt£e  importance.     This J.oolc  may  be  pu,- 

1  frr.ni  the  Wash  ngton  office  at  *1.UU. 
'•"Sin'M       disdfied  groups  are  Absorption,  Asphal  , 

|t-£^S:tir5;::.;sis,Eninls.n.Pilt^^ 

;^r''^'7;>ir^:^.r"HVc^Sn:^tdii;t^r-aS 

,"'•■  .r  Milk  Paints  Peptization.  Petroleum,  Photo- 
'"'  ■;:'  ;;'ei^"sw  n  "g^  protection.  Rubber,  Sewage, 
^S:'--  8  ;r  sulfides:  surface  Tension  Tanning, 
ft;;mi<^:s;ope.  Viscos,ty  and  Water  Proofing. 

The  theoretical  and  industrial  importance  ^^  ^'^ff 
Chen  strv  is  no^v  admitted  without  M""st.on.  In  fact 
links  together  the  sciences  nf  ..InMnistry  physics, 
zodogv.  Iftany.  geology,  niedec.ne,  agriculture  and 
even  a;tronomy  whenever  that  science  deals  v^  i 
eomets-  tails.  Few  are  the  indu.stries  that  do  not  have 
•oH.  i  Pi^blems  to  solve.  The  average  citizen  is  sui- 
,r  se  to  learn  that  his  own  body  is  colloidal  m  com- 
nolition  that  his  digestive  processes  are  governed  by 
c'oUoklal  rules  of  action  and  that  tl-.l-cteriao  disease 
are  of  a  colloidal  degree  of  dispersion.  And  he  is  as 
?onished  to  learn  that  but  for  the  colloidal  absorption 
of  aleium  phosphate  from  the  blood  f^^^l^J^ 
bonv  cartilege  he  would  be  a  mere  spineless  jel  j  t'sh^ 
And  as  coiiokl  chemistry  is  surface  chemistry,  it  is  o 
hiu  o'tance  to  this  same  average  citizen  to  know  that 
Ihe  total  surface  of  his  blood  corpuscles  is  about  one 

^'piant  and  animal  tissue  is  largely  c.Uoidal  too,  and 
should  be  studied  from  that  viewpoint. 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.  GOES  WEST 

The  B.  K.  Sturtevant  t'oinpaiiy  has  long  felt  tlie  need 
of  a  manufacturing  jilant  in  the  middle  west. 

As  almost  every  installation  calls  for  sjiecifk-  engin- 
eering, it  has  been  found  difficult  and  expe'nsive  at 
times,  to  give  full  attention  to  this  westward  business 
from  Hyde  Park;  therefore  the  Sturtevant  Company 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Wisconsin  Engine  Co., 
makers  of  Corliss  Pumping  Engines  at  Corliss,  Wis. 

This  new  acquisition  covers  nearly  ten  acres  and  the 
buildings  have  approximately  150,000  feet  of  floor 
space. 

A  full  manufacturing  and  engineering  staff  will  be 
maintained  and  closer  co-operation  given  to  western 
customers.  Shijjping  raw  material  east  and  the 
finished  product  west,  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  ultimate 
cost  because  of  freight  charge.  The  situation  at  Corliss, 
will  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  these  additional 
trans|)ortation  costs.    Shipping  facilities  are  ample. 

The  new  plant  will  be  under  the  same  direction  as  the 
other  factories  at  Hyde  Park,  Gait,  San  Francisco,  and 
Philadelphia  with  Ex-Governor  Foss  as  President. 

^Ir.  Harry  W.  Page  has  been  selected  as  general 
manager  and  will  be  in  entire  charge  of  the  Wisconsin 
plant.. 

For  the  past  six  years,  he  was  assistant  general 
manager  and  was  located  at  the  main  office  of  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Co..  at  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOHOFIELD  PAPER  CO.  BUSY 

Schofield  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  -Tohn.  N  B.,  have  been 
very  busv  in  their  manufacturing  department  and  it- 
sults  for^he  first  four  months  of  the  ^^f  •^;:;:«^^-!:^^.^. 
considerable  increase  over  same  months  of  l.)2-.  Un  n 
have  latelv  installed  a  rotary  card  cutter  and  rebuilt 
one  of  their  ruling  machines.  They  ar,.  now  operating 
three  ruling  machines  up  to  capacity  and  are  also  able 
to  report  good  spring  business  in  punching  and  die 
cutting  lobster  can  liners  from  j.ure  vegetabl.^  ,.an-l.- 
ment    paper. 

PULPWOOD  WAS  BURNED 

Chicoutin.i.  t^u...,  -Imie  4.  -  Forest  fires  have  been 
sprea.lin-  in  this  district,  but  fortunately,  to  date,  the 
damage  is  not  heavy.  Yesterday  fires  extended  to 
Port  Alfred  and  a  large  quantity  of  pulp  which  has 
been  place.!  on  the  wharves  ready  foi-  shipment  was 
dcstroved  This  fire  was  a  very  serious  one.  and  it 
took  si'veral  hours  on  the  part  of  volunteer  firemen  to 
prevent  the  blaze  from  extending  to  other  sections  of 
the  wharves,  where  more  lumber  was  (ilaced. 


MUNSEY'S  PAPERS  ARE  CONSOLIDATED 

The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  New  York,  which  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  Frank  A.  Miinsey,  has  been  consolidated  with 
the  Sun.  For  the  present  the  consolidated  newspaper 
will  be  known  as  the  "Sun  and  the  Globe."  This  name 
will  be  modified  when  the  amalgamation  has  been  fully 
established  with  the  ]niblie. 


The  Bridgewater  Lumlter  (.'omjiany  has  been  formed 
in  Quebec  City.  A  mill  is  being  constructed  at  St. 
Foy  and  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
president  is  Mr.  Gerard  W.  Power,  president  of  the 
Quebec  Harbor  Commission,  former  chairman  of  the 
Woodlands  Section  and  a  well-known  advocate  of 
forest  conservation. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  dur- 
ing their  convention  in  ^Montreal  last  week,  visited  the 
plant  of  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Lachine. 
They  inspected  all  the  departments,  including  the  one 
for  papermaking  machinery,  where  they  saw  the  pro- 
cess of  machining  several  dryers,  frames,  and  a  Pope 
reel  in  connection  with  a  23  inch  newsprint  machine 
ordered  bv  the  Belgo  Paper  Conipanv  of  Sliawinigan 
Falls. 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  constructing  at 
(jodbout,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
plant  for  the  handling  of  pulpwood.  The  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  40.000  to  50.000  cords  of  pulpwood,  and 
will  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery  for 
cutting  and  rossing  the  wood.  The  wood  will  come 
by  the  Godbout  River,  and  will  be  transported  overland 
by  means  of  a  wooden  chute,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  plant,  which  is  situated  on  the  Godbout  harbor. 
Wharves  are  being  constructed  in  this  harbor  to  enable 
the  wood  to  be  loaded  from  the  plant  into  boats. 
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IS  $500,000,000  A  YEAR  WORTH  SAVING? 
By  Dr.  CLIFTON  D.  HOWE, 

(Canadian  Eoivstry  Majrazinp) 
Dean,  Fat-ulty  of  Forestry.  Cniversity  of  Toronto 
In  the  last  analysis,  adequate  fire  proteetion  resohi's 
itself  down  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
people  of  this  eountry  wish  to  save  tlieir  wood-usin^r 
industries.  Let  us  look  into  the  serviee  of  these  to  thr 
country.  The  value  of  the  luanufaetured  pulp  and 
paper  products  is  .$2.50,000,000  per  annum.  The  various 
companies  have  invested  in  the  business  some  $375,- 
000.000.  They  employ  33.000  men  in  the  mills  and  in 
the  forest,  and  they  pay  them  each  year  $40,000,000 
in  wages.     Lsn 't   that   business  worth   saving? 

The  value  of  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  produced  in 
one  year  is  $L50.000,000.  Lumber  means  boards  and 
deals,  dimension  stock  —  not  the  finished  product, 
as  in  the  case  of  paper.  I  can't  find  just  how  much 
is  added  to  this  value  by  the  various  minor  wood-using 
industries.  With  reservations.  I  will  say  that  thf 
minor  industries,  which  depend  entirely  upon  wood, 
produce  products  to  the  value  of  .$60,000,000  annually. 
They  have  an  invested  capital  of  over  $50,000,000. 
They  employ  13.000  people  and  pay  annually  in  wages 
around  $14,000,000.  Is  it  not  worth  some  effort  to 
keep  these  industries  going? 

To  these  should  be  added  the  industries  that  dejiend 
in  essential  part,  but  not  entirely,  upon  forest  ]irod- 
ucts.  These,  such  as  the  horse-drawn  and  motor- 
drawn  vehicles,  produce  each  year  products  valued  at 
$86,553,314.  The  capital  invested  totals  over  .$65.- 
000,000.  The  employees  number  over  9.000  to  whom 
are  paid  wages  amounting  to  nearly  $12,000,000. 

Going  back  to  the  lumber  industry  proper,  we  find 
that  its  invested  capital  reaches  $250,000,000.  h 
employs  55,000  men,  and  gives  them  .$60,000,000  in 
wages  annually.  That  business  is  worth  saving,  too, 
is  it  not? 

There  are  more  than  100.000  people  in  Canada  at 
work  converting  the  forest  products  into  wealth  in 
some  form  or  other.  They  are  chiefly  heads  of  families 
or  the  bread  winners  of  families,  thus  they  repi-esent 
probably  a  half  million  people  dependent  upon  the 
forest  for  a  livelihood.  Are  they  worth  while  in  their 
work?     Are  they  worth  while  to  the  eountry? 

Must  Invest  in  Protection 

Let  me  emphasize  that  our  great  pulj)  and  paper 
companies,  the  great  lumber  concerns  will  not  exist 
many  years  longer  unless  there  is  more  effective  fire 
protection.  In  order  to  get  more  effective  proteetion. 
the  public  must  invest  more  money  in  it.  When  M-e 
consider  the  area  actually  under  license  or  pulpwood 
concession,  the  amount  expended  on  it  as  a  whole, 
averages  less  than  one  cent  per  acre  per  year.  In 
other  words,  we  spend  less  than  a  cent  an  acre  a  year 
as  an  insurance  rate  on  forest  lands  whose  supplies  at 
the  present  day  yields  us  products  to  the  value  of 
$500,000,000  annually. 


When  we  considei-  the  total  forest  area  of  Canada 
cajjahle  of  producing  marketable  materials  and  divide 
such  area  into  the  amount  paid  for  fire  protection, 
then  we  find  we  are  investing  less  than  one-fiftii  of 
one  Iter  cent  per  acre  each  year  to  insure  the  conti- 
iniance  in  tlii'  future  of  the  .second  largest  wealth  pro- 
ducing industry  in  the  (•(nintry.  The  amount  invested 
in  protecting  the  supply  df  our  wdod-usiiig  industries 
is  entirely  inadecpiate.  If  the  people  of  Canada  think 
it  advisable  to  keep  these  industries  going,  thev  must 
pay  more  foi'  fori'st  proteetion  than  they  avv  paving 
at   pr-esent. 

An  Erroneous  Attitude 

A  few  years  ago  a  government  official  in  charge  of 
the  forest  fire  ranging  in  his  province,  in  replv  to  a 
critici.sm  of  the  efficiency  of  his  force,  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  newspapers,  acknowledging  that  a  cer- 
tain fire  had  burned  over  .several  townships,  but  stat- 
ing that  no  real  damage  had  been  done  because  no 
standing  timber  had  been  killed,  since  the  townships 
had  already  been  logged,  and  much  of  the  area  had 
been  burned  before.  Only  non-usable  trees,  brush 
and  young  growth  had  been  killed,  and,  therefore,  the 
fire  did  no  harm ! 

Opinion  Dies  Hard 

This  statement  reflected  a  quite  general  opinion  of 
less  than  a  decade  since,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
such  opinion  may  .still  linger  in  certain  quarters  Its 
existence,  however,  has  a  very  logical  basis  in  the 
development  of  forest  fire  protection  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada. I  believe  that  it  is  historicallv  correct  to  state 
that  fire  ranging  began  with  the  lumber  companies 
sometimes  voluntarily  and  sometimes  at  the  instio-ation 
of  the  Government.  In  all  ca.ses  the  lumberman  bore 
the  expen.se  —  in  Ontario  for  at  least  ten  vears  Then 
followed  a  period,  extending  about  twentv  vears  in 
which  the  Government  and  the  lumbermen"  shared  the 
cost  of  forest  fire  protection  on  a  fiftv-fiftv  basis 
1  he  modern  method  is  to  levy  a  ,lireet  tax  upon  the 
lumberman  on  the  basis  of  a  cent  to  two  cents  per  acre 
annually.  In  some  provinces,  as  in  Ontario,  the  lumber- 
men make  recommendations  as  to  the  men  they  wish 
to  serve  a.s  fire  rangers  on  their  limits,  but  the'actual 
appointive  power  lies  with  the  Government-  in  other 
provinces,  as  in  New  Brunswick,  the  fire  ran-ers  are 
appointed  on  the  ba.sis  of  a  competitive  exanrination 
in  ca.se  of  the  lumbermen's  a,s.soeiations,  the  lumber- 
men pay  the  major  cost,  but  receive  certain  contribu- 
tions from  the  Government. 

Operator's  Point  of  View 

Thus,  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  operator  apparently 
has  always  paid  at  least  one  half  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  larger  portion  of  the  cost  of  fire 
ranging  upon  his  limits.  He  owns  only  the  timber. 
I  he  land  m  most  ca.ses  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
operator  pays  a  small  rent  for  the  use  of  it  When 
he  has  taken  away  all  the  merchantable  timber  he 
has  no  more   u.se  for  the   land   and   it  reverts  to 'the 
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Crown.  As  a  matter  ot'  fact,  however,  there  are  cer- 
tain considerations  not  concerned  directly  with  grow- 
ing timber  that  impel  the  operator  to  hold  on  to  his 
eutover  lands  until  the  block,  berth  or  limit  has  been 
completely  exploited.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  prim- 
ary interest  is  in  the  merchantable  timber  of  his  limit. 
and,  since  he  pays  the  greater  share  of  the  fire  ranging 
cost,  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  logical  that  he  should 
desire  the  green  "timber  to  get  the  whole  or  major 
part  of  the  protection  ;  that  his  interest  in  the  eutover 
or  previously  burned  areas  should  be  measured  by 
their  degree"  of  hazard  in  relation  to  his  standing 
timber. 

Even  at  present,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fire  protection  effort  goes  to 
the  mature  forest.  From  the  foresters"  standpoint. 
however,  the  protection  of  the  eutover  and  burned- 
over  lands  is  much  moie  important  than  the  protec- 
tion of  standing  timber.  There  are  at  least  two  good 
reasons  for  making  such  a  statement.  In  the  first 
place,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Ontario  statistics  on  a 
five  year  average,  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  area  burned 
is  timberland  and  one  half  the  area  burned  has  l)een 
previously  burned.  The  figures,  of  course,  may  be 
interpreted  in  two  ways,  but  either  substantiates  the 
point  1  am  trying  to  make.  They  indicate  either  that 
more  effective  protection  is  placed  upon  the  standing 
timber  and.  therefore,  less  is  burned,  or  that  the  stand- 
ing timber  is  not  as  great  a  hazard  and.  therefore, 
does  not  need  as  much  protection  as  the  areas  that 
have  already  been  bnrnecl  at  least  once  before. 

Must  Protect  Old  Burns 

In  the  second  place,  although  we  have  no  accurate 
field  data  on  the  subject,  the  areas  burned  in  Eastern 
Canada  undoubtedly  greatly  surpass  in  extent  the 
areas  containing  untouched  saw  timber  and  the  areas 
cut  and  not  burned  combined.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  much  more  than  half  of  the  forested  area  has  been 
burned  within  the  past  75  years. 

Reference  to  a  study  of  80,000  acres  of  burned-over 
pine  lands  in  central  Ontario  illustrates  this  point.  On 
areas  burned  but  once  there  were  110  young  pine  trees 
per  acre,  burned  twice,  14  trees,  burned  three  times,  7 
trees  and  on  areas  burned  many  times  only  three 
young  trees  remained  on  the  average  acre. 

If  we  supposed  that  all  the  110  trees  on  the  area 
burned  once  lived  to  maturity  and  all  the  80,000  acres 
to  have  been  burned  but  once,  the  value  of  the  final 
crop  in  dues  and  stumpage  at  the  present  rate  of  these 
would  be  .$H, 900,000.  However,  the  area  stocked  as  it 
is  after  the  repeated  fires  will  be  worth  at  maturity 
in  terms  of  commercial  timber  about  $900, 000.  Thus 
the  repeated  fires  reduced  the  potential  value  of  these 
80,000  acres  by  a  round  sum  of  .$^,000,000.  That  is  on 
80,000  acres.  What  is  the  area  of  similar  conditions 
in  Eastern  Canada?  We  don't  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  it  is  enormous.  Areas  are  being  repeatedly  burned 
in  Ontario  at  the  rate  of  lOO.OOO  acres  a  year  on  a  five 
year  average.  Young  growth  is  doubtless  being  killed 
in  a  similar  proportion  in  other  provinces.  We  simply 
cannot  endure  this,  if  we  are  to  have  a  future  supply 
of  timber  in  Canada.  Therefore,  more  adequate  pro- 
tection of  areas  not  at  present  containing  saw-logs  is 
as  imperative  as  it  is  a  patriotic  duty. 


DEFINITE  FORESTRY  POLICY  URGED  FOR    : 
NEW  YORK  STATES  i 

Saranac  Lake.  May  H.  —  "The  cost  of  wood  has  now 
passed  the  cost  of  |)roduction  by  reforestation,  and  the 
time  has  now  when  the  state  of  New  ^■ork  must  lay 
out  definite  forestry  policy,  to  make  j)ossible  the 
utilization  of  the  millions  of  acres  which  are  now  pro- 
ducing little  or  nothing",  said  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Fiaker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  himself  a  technical  forester  who  for  eight 
years  was  dean  of  the  .\ew  York  State  College  of 
P''orestry  at  Syracuse,  speaking  before  the  Ontral 
Adirondack  Hotelmen's  Association. 

"We  must  face  the  facts."  he  added.  "Forestry  is 
now  an  economic  problem,  and  not  a  sentimental  one. 
These  things  must  be  done,  if  the  State  is  to  derive  a 
fair  return  from  its  great  natural  resources ; 

"We  must  have  a  definite  jirogram  of  state  and 
federal  co-operation   with   private   land  owners. 

"There  must  be  an  adjustment  of  taxes  to  encourage, 
instead  of  prevent  the  reforestation  of  idle  lands. 

"The  State  timber  mu.st  be  used  for  the  common 
good,  to  produce  the  lumber  needed  by  the  State,  under 
such  proper  measures  of  restriction  by  the  State  con- 
servation commission  as  to  protect  the  forests  from 
devastation. 

"Reforestation  must  be  applied  on  the  lands  which 
have  been  so  denuded  as  to  jirevent  their  restocking  ny 
natural  means 

"It  is  useless  to  require  the  private  owner  to  handle 
his  lands  otherwise  than  is  found  practicable  by  the 
State  itself  on  i*s  own  lands.  The  policy  of  handling 
land  to  secure  continuous  forest  growth  must  apply 
equally  to  private  and  public  lands." 


FORESTRY  ABSTRACTS 


If  anger  arise  in  thy  breast,  seal  up  thy  lips  and  let 
it  not  go  forth.  Anger  is  like  a  fire,  and  angry  words 
are  like  breath  to  fan  it.  —  Jeremy  Taylor. 


B-9  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  Requires  Permanent 
Forests.  GEO,  W,  MCKEE.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XV III, 
No.  3.  (March,  1922,  p.  661)— C.L. 

B-9  The  Value  of  Young  Growth  on  Cut-Over  Land. 
SWIFT  BERRY.  J.  For.  XIX  No.  8  (Dec.  1921,  p.  90^/). 
The  United  States  Government  has  to  some  extent 
adopted  th  epolicy  of  exchanging  National  Forest 
stumpage  for  cut-over  lands  in  private  ownership,  as 
adopted  the  policy  of  exchanging  National  Forest 
This  article  discusses  the  principles  to  be  adopted  in 
arriving  at  a  fair  valuation  of  young  forest  growth  on 
such  cut  over  lands.  Supplementing  the  article  are  a 
number  of  discussions  by  other  foresters. — C.L. 

B-9  Sweden's  Royal  Road  to  Prosperity.  G.  C. 
PICHE.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVI II  No.  4.  (April.  1922  p. 
719).  Over  one-half  the  area  of  Sweden  is  devoted  to 
productive  forest.s.  Profe.s.sional  foresters  direct  all 
the  lumbering  operations,  in  contrast  to  the  practice, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  Canada  and  the  Ignited  States. 
Logging  is  generally  done  by  jobbers.  I'tilization  is 
close,  wherever  the  product  can  be  marketed;  cutting 
is  always  with  a  view  to  future  productiveness,  and 
protection  from  fire  is  very  efficient. — C.L. 

B-0  The  Effect  of  Forest  on  Water  Powers.  E. 
SCOTT  KIVETT.  Can.  For.  Mag.  XVIII,  No,  4,  (April 
1922.  p.  718).  The  equalization  of  the  flow  of  rivers  is 
largely  dependent  on  wooded  land.s — C.L. 
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Tlie  sulisrrilicd  (■(iiiinuiii  stofU  of  Ilic  ( 'liiiMHitiiiii  I'lilp 
('(inii)aii\  has  lieeii  rfdiu-d  fnnii  $4.00(1.(1(10  to  $400.- 
000. 

Pulp  and  paper  interests  are  represented  on  the  exe- 
cutives of  the  Montreal  branch  and  the  Quebec  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  exe- 
cutive Council  of  the  former  include  Messrs.  Art 
Harries,  of  the  Canada  Papt^r  Box  Company,  and  A.  D. 
Huff  of  the  Riordon  Company,  while  Mr.  J.  J.  Harpell 
of  the  Industrial  &  Educational  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  is  on  the  committee.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  Quebec  Division  includes  Messrs.  H.  C.  Price  of 
Pi'ice  Bros.,  Quebec,  and  Jean  Holland,  of  the  Holland 
Paper  Company,  St.  Jerome. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Montreal  Board 
of  Trade  the  Provincial  Government  should  conduct  a 
wagon  road  connection  between  the  new  Temiskaming- 
Abitibi  district  and  the  terminus  of  the  new  line  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  at  Des  Quinzes.  This  would  help  develop  the 
pulpwood  timber  resources  of  the  district. 

The  James  W.  Sewall.  timber-cruising  house  of  Old 
Town,  Maine  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  reports  great 
activity  in  their  business.  Mr.  Sewall  has  crews  engaged 
in  work,  not  only  in  Maine  but  in  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  so  far  this 
year  his  cruisers  have  reported  on  over  a  million  acres 
of  land,  and  have  work  i'dd  out  ahead  for  nearly  a 
million   acres  more. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Kimball.  Consulting  Engineer  and 
Mill  Architect,  of  Boston,  was  recently  honored  with 
the  opportunit.v  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  sessions 
and  graduate  students  at  the  Ma.ssachusetts  rinstitute  of 
Technology.  His  subject  was  "Some  Chemical  Engi 
neering  Problems  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills". 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company  have  re- 
cently supplied  the  following  eijuipment  to  paper  mills : 
One  No.  1  Nash  pump  to  the  Rowland  Ford  Paper  Co., 
two  No.  6  pumps  to  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  two  No.  8  and  one  No.  4  pumps  to  the  Donacona 
Paper  Co. 

They  have  supplied  to  the  Etonnacona  Paper  Co.  — 
32  Fairbanks-Morse  Motoi-s  foi'  their  new  extension,  and 
have  supplied  to  the  Belgo  Paper  Co.  a  75  H.  P.  type 
"  Y"  Crude  Oil  Engine  for  driving  wood  carrying  equip- 
ment at  Van  Bruyzel. 

Price  Bros,  have  a  new  jjower  develojiment  in  course 
of  construction  at  Chicoutimi,  the  total  of  10,000  li.p. 
to  be  generated,  being  for  use  at  the  company's  mill  at 
Kenogami  about  10  miles  distant  from  the  power  site 
on  the  Chicoutimi  River.  As  to  the  type  of  construction, 
there  is  a  bulkhead  section  consisting  of  a  solid  gravity 
wall  connecting  the  power  house  to  the  north  bank. 
This  section  runs  up  to  elevation  105.00.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  power  houses  there  are  five  sections  of  spill- 
way of  which  the  crest  elevation  is  87.5  and  this  spill- 
way section  supports  6  |>icrs  at  18  ft.  centres  which  arc 
carried  up  above  this  elevation  to  support  the  Tainter 
gates.  The  elevation  of  the  tops  of  the  gates  is  100  ft., 
which  will  be  the  future  water  level  above  the  dam.     A 


sliort  section  of  solid  btilklicad  type  will  connect  the 
south  end  of  th>-  spillway  to  a  long  wing  wall  of  the 
Ambur.sen  type  whicli  continues  upstream  to  the  rail- 
way embankment.  The  top  of  this  wing  wall  will  al.so 
be  at  an  elevation  105.00.  At  the  upstream  end  of  this 
wing  wall  there  will  be  a  shorter  section  of  gravity  wa  I 
running  along  the  railway  embankment  on  the  down 
stream  side.  This  latter  niece  is  about  W  degrees  dif- 
ferent in  direction  from  the  wing  wall. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine  M.  P.,  director  of  Becker  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  London,  England,  and  of  the  a.ssociated  Cana 
dian  Companies,  is  to  again  visit  Canada.  This  time  he 
will  open  negotiations  with  the  Federal  (iovernment  for 
the  constniction  of  200  miles  of  railway  to  o])cn  up  new 
country  for  settlers.  In  view  of  the  "fact  that  Canada 
is  already  over-built,  so  far  as  railways  are  concerned, 
the  chances  of  obtaining  Government  aid  are  not  rosv. 

Mr.  John  Stadler,  assistant  manager  of  the  Belgo 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  is  on  a  visit  to  England. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  com- 
pileil  and  issued  a  bulletin  giving  partieulai-s  of  all 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada.  It  is  a  very  useful 
and  informative  pamphlet.  The  data  incdudes  the  head 
offices  and  mills  of  the  comjtanies,  cable  address,  dir- 
ectors and  officers  personnel,  capitalization,  equipml^nl 
timber  supply,  production,  and  proposed  extensions 
together  with  any  work  under  construction. 

Many  in  the  printing  and  paper  trade  in  Ontario 
regretted  to  learn  of  the  death  of  John  Stovel,  head 
of  the  Stovel  Printing  t'ompany.  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Mr.  Stovel  passed  away  at  Rochester.  Minn.^ 
following  an  operation.  He  was  born  in  Mount  Forest', 
Ont.,  65  years  ago,  became  widely  known  in  printing 
and  paper  circles  in  Ontario  before  he  went  west.  The 
Stovel  Printing  Company.  Limited,  which  he  founded, 
is  one  of  the  largest  businesses  of  its  kind  in  Canada! 
The  late  Mr.  Stovel  represented  Winnipeg  in  the  Le- 
gislature in  1921  and  1922  as  a  Liberal  and  served 
with  the  90th  Winnipeg  Regiment  during  the  Riel  Re- 
bellion of  1885. 

The  directors  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  antl  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  held  a  directors'  meeting  at  Dayton. 
Ohio,  on  May  31,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  the 
company's  .selling  agents,  the  George  H.  Mead  Com- 
pany. Those  who  started  from  Toronto  were  Col. 
Thomas  Gibson.  J.  G.  Gibson.  T.  H.  Watson.  T.  W. 
Sime,  Col.  Jones  and  George  R.  Gray,  the  latter  two 
coming  down  from  the  Sault. 

S.  A.  Armstrong,  of  the  Matagami  Pulj)  and  Pajjer 
Co.,  Limited,  head  office  Toronto,  has  returned  to 
that  city  after  a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip 
to  Quebec,  during  which  he  spent  a  few  davs  fishing 
at   the  Laurentian  Club. 

A  visitor  to  Toronto  last  week  was  George  Han- 
cock, head  of  the  Gait  Paper  Box  Companv  with 
branch  at  Woodstock,  Ont.  While  in  the  city  Mr 
Hancock  tried  out  his  i,rowess  at  golf  with  "  Jack 
Hewitt  of  Paper  Sales,  whose  guest  he  was  for  a  dav 
or  two. 
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A  meeting  of  the  directors  oi'  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills.  Limited,  was  held  at  the  head  office  in  Tor- 
onto last  week  when  routine  business  was  transacted. 
Directors  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills.  Limited,  also 
held  a  meeting  at  their  head  office  in  Toronto. 

William  Gorman,  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills,  Limited.  I'eached  Toronto  last  week 
on  his  way  back  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
where  he  spent  some  weeks  in  the  interests  of  his 
company.  When  seen  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine of  Canada  Mr.  Gorman  said  that  inasmuch  as  he 
had  just  reached  Toronto  on  the  homeward  stage  of 
his  journey  he  was  not  jjrejiared  to  talk  of  his  trip 
other  than  to  say  that  he  had  returned  greatly  ben- 
efited in  health. 

Charles  Syrett,  of  the  Victoria  Paper  ami  Twine 
Company,  Toronto,  spent  a  few  days  of  last  week  in 
Three  Rivers,  Que.,  and  other  Quebec  points. 

The  many  friends  in  the  Niagara  District  and  else- 
where of  Lome  H.  Gardner.  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Garden  City  Paper  Mills  Company, 
St.  Catharines,  Out.,  were  pleased  to  greet  him  last 
week  on  his  return  from  the  Southern  States  where  he 
has  been  for  some  months.  Mr.  Gardner  is  very  much 
improved  in  health  and  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
South  "s  curative  powers. 

The  Laurentide  Air  Service  machine  "G".  with  Col. 
Williams  and  four  men  has  arrived  at  Fort  William 
from  Ottawa,  doing  the  joui-ney  from  Sudbury  in  31/2 
hours.  The  machine  and  another  one  which  has  ar- 
rived will  be  used  for  patrol  work  on  the  Nipigon 
Reserve,  with  headquarters  at  Xipigon  Lodge. 

That  the  company's  three  pulp  mills  and  the  two 
lumber  and  shingle  mills  have  been  operating  at  cap- 
acity for  the  past  six  months,  and  that  orders  have 
been  booked  ahead  for  several  months  at  a  profitable 
price,  were  statements  made  by  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry. 
President  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills.  Limited, 
who  is  leaving  Toronto  shortly  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  connection  with  the  company's  business. 

Three  hundred  men  will  be  employed  in  logging 
operations  at  Goulais  Bay,  in  Pennefather  township. 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
within  the  next  thirty  days,  by  the  Thidman  Forest 
Products  Company,  whose  contract  calls  for  2,000,000 
feet  of  timber  a  month  for  the  Ford  mills  at  Lanse. 
Michigan.  The  timber  of  the  Pennefather  township 
consists  of  hardwoods  of  various  kinds,  hemlock  and 
pine.  Other  than  the  hardwoods  the  products  will  go 
to  the  Spanish  River  Pulji  and  Paper  mills. 

The  death  took  place  in  Toronto  last  week  of  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Douglas,  witlow  of  W.  J.  Douglas,  late  Managing 
Director  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  I'liiipiic.  Mrs.  Dou- 
glas was  born  in  the  north  of  hflarid  and  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Riordoii,  wlm.  :il'ici-  retiring 
from  the  service  of  the  British  Navy,  settled  in  Wes- 
ton, Ont.  Her  husband,  th(!  late  W.  J.  Douglas,  was 
Managing  Director  of  the  Mail  and  Kinpire  up  until 
the  time  of  his  death  in  191!).  Her  bri)tlier,  the  late 
John  Riordon.  the  well  known  |)a|HT  inaimfact ui'er, 
took  over  the  Mail  in  1877,  the  late  .\L'.  Douglas  then 
becoming  identified  with  the  enterprise.  Charles  Rior- 
don of  St.  Catharines.  Ont..  is  a  brother. 

The  many  friends  of  Harry  C.  Wood,  .Sales  Manager 
of  Warwick  Brothei's  &  Ruttcr.  mannfaeturing  sta- 
tioners. Toronto,  will  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  some  days  with  illness  con- 
tracted while  on  a  visit  to  Atlantic  City. 

A.  P.  Costigane,  Secretary-Engineer  of  the  Ontario 


Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers'  Safety  Association, 
Toronto,  spent  several  «lays  last  week  visiting  the 
paper  mills  in  the  Niagara  district. 

By  a  typographical  error  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  in  the  article 
dealing  with  the  presentation  of  the  Safety  trophy  to 
the  Georgetown  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  the  time  lost  per  full  time  worker  was  given 
as   8.5   instead    of    .87.5   days   lost   time   per    full    time 

worker.  ,.  ,,     ,       r> 

Arthur  Jewitt,  of  the  Montreal  ottice,  ot  the  1  ro- 
vincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  was  a  visitor  at  the  head 
office  of  the  company  in  Toronto  last  week. 

C  Howard  Smith,  head  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Companv,  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association,  is  down  on  the  program  of 
the  annual  convention  of  the  latter  organization  which 
will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  June  11  when  the  well- 
known  paper  maker  will  tell  of  his  journey  last  winter 
through  Australia.  New  Zealand,  China  and  Japan. 

Bradshaw's,  Limited,  of  Toronto,  manufacturers  of 
waxed  paper,  have  just  completed  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  consisting  of  one  and  a  half  acres  from 
the  Bateman-Wilkinson  Company.  The  property  faces 
Symington  Avenue  and  borders  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  Active  construction  has  started  on  a 
new  building  which  is  to  be  of  concrete  construction. 
The  building  will  be  216  feet  long,  with  one  story,  and 
of  mezzanine  floor  type.  The  latest  improvements  and 
equipment  known  to  the  waxed  paper  business  will  be 
embodied  in  the  building  which  should  give  the  Brad- 
shaw  Company  a  premier  standing  among  the  waxed 
paper  mills  operating  in  this  country.  To  facilitate 
the  handling  of  carload  freight  a  railway  siding  has 
been  laid  the  full  width  of  the  building.  Such  features 
as  a  cafeteria  and  recreation  rooms  are  being  installed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  W.  J.  Trimble,  the 
well  known  paper  mill  contractor,  is  in  charge  of  con- 
struction and  the  Bradshaw  Company  hope  to  be  in 
their  new  premises  by  Sept.  1.  The  Company  also  an- 
nounce that  they  have  just  opened  a  sales  office  in 
.Montreal  in  charge  of  W.  J.  Bradshaw. 

The  Dominion  Embossing  and  Printing  Company, 
Limited,  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  is  asking  for  a  read- 
justment of  accounts  with  their  creditors  and  have  of- 
fered a  compromise  which  will  be  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  creditors.  The  list  of  creditors  includes 
most  of  the  larger  i)aper  jobbing  houses  in  Toronto, 
one  of  them  having  a  claim  for  over  $2,000.  The  liabi- 
lities are  placed  at  $42,625.44,  with  nominal  assets  of 
.$45,500. 

Rag  and  waste  pai)er  dealers  in  Toronto  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  Hoard  of  Education  in  that  city 
to  rescind  the  regulation  recently  adopted  prohibit- 
ing the  scholars  from  collecting  waste  paper  in  the 
schools  for  school  or  other  funds. 


Mr.  G.  Piche,  chief  forester  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, was  a  visitor  to  Montreal  la.st  week.  Mr.  C. 
Small,  of  the  Laui'eiitide  ('(iiiipany,  Grand 'Mere,  was 
also   in   .Montreal. 

C.  Walmsley  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bury,  England,  have  ob- 
tained an  order  for  a  newsprint  machine  for  A-S  Fol- 
ium Traesliberi.  Ilonefos,  Norway.  The  machine  will 
be  equi])ped  with  a  I Joyd-Hutehison  drive,  the  engine 
being  of  the  enclosed  high  speed  Walmsley  type.  The 
machine  will  be  the  largest  in  Scandinavia,  giving  215" 
of  finished  trimmed  paper.  It  will  run  at  800  feet 
per  minute,  i)rodiicing  80  tons  per  day. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
C. — Wood   Preparing   and   Equipment 

C-0  Handling  of  Wood  Room  Equipment.  FRANK 
J.  ('ARKOl.L.  Paper  Ind.  iv.  409-411  (June  192L' )  . 
Paper  Mill  xlv.  No.  21.  22,  80,  (.June-3-1922)  Paper 
Trade  J.  Ix.xiv.  No.  23.  31.  32.  (June  8.  1922)  ;  Paper, 
XXX  No.  22,  20-21.  26,  (Aug.-2,  1922).  A  discussion  of 
the  proper  eare  of  saw.s  and  of  barker  and  chipper 
knives.-A.P.-C. 

C-0  P-6  Safety  in  the  Wood  Room.  PRANK  A 
DRT'MB.  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  777.781  (Sept.  1922  >:  Paper 
Mill  xlv.  No.  36.  4.  30.  32.  (Sept.  16.  1922).  The  author 
reeommend.s  inculcating:  safety  habits  and  method.s  of 
thinking  .so  that  it  becomes  second  nature  and  not 
merely  "grand-stand"  efforts.  The  hot  pond,  cir- 
cular saws,  conveyors,  hand  barkers,  splitters,  chippers. 
cleanliness,  and  electrical  hazards  are  each  discussed 
in  turn,  describing  the  methods  used  at  the  Con- 
solidated Water  and  Power  Co.  plant  to  minimize 
accidents.     A.  P.  -C. 

F.  —  Alkaline  Processes  of  P\ilp  Manufacture  and 
Equipment. 

F-2  F-5  Extraction  of  Resin  from  Wood  and  Con- 
version of  the  Latter  into  Pulp.  K.  FABRK.  Fr. 
Patent  oSS.  106.  ilarch  1.").  1922  Papier  xxv.  301-302 
(July  1922).  Highly  resinous  wood  (including 
stumps)  is  chipped,  extracted  with  a  suitable  solvent 
(preferably  incombustible,  such  as  trichloroethylene). 
and  then  jnilped  in  the  usual  manner.  The  solvent 
is  recovered  by  distillation.  As  the  resin  thus  ob- 
tained has  not  been  oxidized  by  the  air  it  is  sujierior 
to  ordinary  rosin.     A.  P.  -C. 

F-4  Continuous  Causticization  for  Pulp  Mills  Pro- 
vision for  the  Uninterrupted  Recovery  and  Re-use  of 
the  Lime  Sludge.  \Y.  D.  .MOI'XT.  Paper  Mill,  xlv. 
No.  36.  38.  (Sept.  16,  1922)  :  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  No. 
11.  44.  (Sept.  14.  1922).  A  bi-icf  description  of  the 
continuous  process  of  causticization,  which  requires 
the  following  special  apparatus  and  plant;  continuous 
causticizer.  decanter,  rotary  filter,  rotary  kiln,  con- 
tinuous lime  slaker.  and  auxiliaries  such  as  pumps,  etc. 
-A.  P.    C. 

F-4  G-5  Continuous  Drum  Filters  in  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills.  H.  A.  .MORRISON.  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  803.  805. 
(Sept.  1922.)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.No.  11,  52-53  (Sept. 
14th.  1922)  ;  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  36.  10.  12.  (Sept.  16. 
1922).  Present  a]iplications  of  drum  filters  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  for  caustic  recovery,  brown  stock 
washing,  thickening  before  bleaching,  and  deckers 
save-alls.  Their  merits  for  each  of  these  purposes  are 
briefly  dwelt  upon.  -I.  0. 

F-4  G-5  Rotary  Filters  for  the  Washing  of  Paper 
Pulp  and  for  Filtering  and  Washing  of  Caustic  Lime 
Mud.  G.  1).  DICKEY.  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv.  Nd.  11.  60- 
62.  (Sept.  14.  1922).  A  description  of  the  construction, 
use  and  operation  of  continuous  filters  for  filtering 
lime  mud  and  for  dewatering  .stock,  with  a  brief  di.s- 
cussion  of  their  merits.    -I.  G. 


F-0  The  De  Vains  Process  for  Preparation  and 
bleaching  of  Paper  Pulp  by  Means  of  Chlorine  DH 
PEK'DKaiKR.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  vii,  238-243.  (Feb 
1922);  Translation  by  A.  Papineau-Couture  in  Paper 
Ind.,  IV.  661-664,  (Aug.  1922.)  Sec  Pulp  and  Paper  xx 
(135.  July  27.  1922.     A.  P.  -C. 

F-0  Continuous  Soda  Process.  A.  OLIER  Fr 
patent  537.  038.  Feb.  23.  1922.  Papier  xxv.  259-''60 
(June  1922).  The  material  (gra.sses,  etc.)  is  crushed! 
cut  into  short  lengths,  dusted,  moistened  with  soda 
liquor,  and  fed  to  a  digester  consisting  of  a  cvlindrical 
shell  surrounded  by  a  steam  jacket  or  a  sfeam  coil. 
The  dimensions  of  the  di-rester  are  such  that  the  mate- 
i-ial  takes  4  hours  to  travel  through  it  and  it  is  kept 
at  the  lioiling  temperature.  It  is  then  fed  .successively 
up  through  a  wa.shing  tower,  through  a  breaker,  and 
Ihrough  towers  where  it  is  treated  with  chlorine  gas. 
vvith  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  with  calcium  hypochlo- 
rite and  is  discharged  onto  a  wire  where  most  of  the 
iileach  liquor  is  removed  by  means  of  suction.  The 
layer  of  pulp  is  removed  by  a  jet  of  water,  which  is 
then  removed  by  delivering  on  to  another  wire.  The 
■tock  is  fed  through  the  various  towers  by  means  of 
.Vrehimedes'  screws.     -A.  P.  -C. 

G.  —  Treatment  of  Pulp 

G-5  K-4  G-Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying  —  Operation 
and  Equipment.  Modem  Washing  System  for  Waste 
Paper  Recovery  Plants.  ANTON  J.  UAVC,  Paper  Mill, 
\lv.  No.  31  4.  (Au-.  12.  1922):  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxv 
Xo.  8,  49-50.  (Aug.  24.  1922)  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  785- 
(86,  (Sept.  14,  1922):  Paper  Ind.,  iv.  799-800.  (Sept. 
1922).  A  description  of  a  new  three-cylinder  washer 
put  out  by  the  Haug  ^Machinery  Co..  with  an  enumer- 
ation of  its  merits,  which  are;  simple  to  control, 
small  power  and  water  consumption,  no  special  at- 
tention required,  cleaner  and  brighter  stock.    -A.  P.  -C. 

G-5  Use  of  the  Continuous  Centrifugal  in  the  Soda 
Pulp  Mill.  .1.  R.  KESSLER.  and  G.  N.  COLLINS. 
Tech.  Assoc.  Papers  V,  67-68.  (June  1922) ;  Paper 
Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  No.  22.  44-45.  (June  1.  1922).  Tests 
are  described  which  were  carried  out  with  a  10-inch 
Elmore  Centrifugal  to  remove  black  liquor  from  the 
pulp  as  it  comes  from  the  digesters.  Promising  results 
were  obtained,  which  sliowed.  however,  that  the  ma- 
chine as  it  stands  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  one  of  the 
objectionable  features  being  knotting  or  balling  of 
the  fiber  at  the  higher  .speeds.  G.  H.  Elmore  claims 
this  would  probably  be  eliminated  with  the  larger 
machines. 

G-11  K-13  Save-All  V.  ANTOIN^E.  Fr.  Patent  539- 
419.  A|)r.  1.  1!)22.  Papier,  xxv.  .353  355,  (Aug.  1922); 
Papeterie,  xliv.  654-656.  (July  25.  1922).  A  rotary 
filter  drum  is  nearly  submerged  in  the  white  water. 
The  layer  of  stock  which  accumulates  on  the  screen 
is  discharged  by  means  of  a  jet  of  compressed  air. 
water,  or  steam  into  anotlier  chamber  from  which  it 
is  withdrawn  in  .slu.sh  form.  -A.  P.  -C. 
(Continued  on  page  586) 
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The  Equitable  Trust  Company,  executor  for  the 
estate  of  James  A.  Outterson.  former  president  of  the 
Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  applied 
last  week  in  the  Surrogate's  Court,  New  York  City, 
for  permission  to  settle  two  claims  aggregating-  $11,220 
due  to  D.  W.  Belmet  and  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Troy  on  loans  secured  by  450  shares  of  the  paper 
company.  The  trust  company  wishes  to  get  tbe  stock 
back  into  the  estate,  whicb  so  far  has  paid  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  claims.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Outterson 's 
will,  with  the  petition,  showed  he  left  $200,000  in  trust 
for  his  wife,  Eva  S.  Outterson,  and  divided  the  residue 
between  her,  a  daughter,  Eva  G.  Belmet,  and  a  grand- 
daughter, Ella  M.  Murphy,  formerly  of  Carthage, 
received  $200,000  in  trust.  The  Carthage  Free  Library 
received  $25,000. 

Work  on  the  Miami  Valley  flood  prevention  sy.stem. 
begun  nearly  ten  years  ago  following  the  disastrous 
flo'ods  in  the  valley,  has  been  completed.  The  enter- 
prise, which  has  cost  $32,000,000,  consists  of  a  number 
of  mammoth  dams,  relocated  highways  and  railroads, 
widened  and  deepened  river  channels,  and  other  feats 
of  engineering  skill  which  natives  of  the,  community 
like  to  compare  with  the  Panama  Canal.  The  paper 
industry  in  the  valley  will  benefit  to  a  material  extent 
by  this  vast  impovement,  not  only  because  of  the  se- 
curity afforded  against  the  recurrance  of  serious  floods, 
but  by  the  greater  traffic  facilities  available  through 
the  improved  highways,  river  channels  and  rail  ac- 
commodations. 

Extensive  damage  was  sustained  by  forest  fires  re- 
ported in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  latter  part 
of  last  week.  The  village  of  Pentwater,  Mich.,  was 
threatened  with  destruction  by  a  fire  which  was  not 
put  under  control  until  practically  every  one  in  the 
place,  even  school  children,  joined  the  fire  fighters. 
Fire  in  three  places  near  Brantingham  Lake,  Lewis 
County,  New  York,  destroyed  more  than  1,200  acres 
of  valuable  timber  land  and  called  for  desperate  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  500  men  and  youths  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  the  blaze  to  nearby  towns  and  a  resort  colony 
on  the  lake.  400  fire  fighters,  under  direction  of  Dis- 
trict Forest  Ranger  Hopkins,  aided  by  hundreds  of 
volunteers,  were  put  to  severe  tests  in  combatting  eight 
separate  blazes  in  the  Adirondacks.  Two  of  the.se  in 
the  Saranac  Lake  region  wei'e  of  menacing  proportions. 
A  stubborn  fire,  which  started  late  Friday  afternoon 
in  the  Azure  ^fountain  timber  land  of  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company,  about  eighteen  miles  soTith  of  St. 
Regis  fails,  threatened  serious  damage.  This  property, 
chiefly  valuable  timber  land,  lies  in  a  densely  forested 
region,  and  the  blaze  there  called  for  extra  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  fire  fighters  to  prevent  irreparable  loss. 
The  conservation  officers  of  New  York  State  see  more 
than  a  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  holiday  travel  in  the  Adirondacks  has  been 
immediately  followed  by  an  increased  number  of  forest 
fires.  The  heedless  tourist  is  seen  again  menacing  the 
woods  by  his  careless  use  of  fire. 

America's  greatest  forests  are  to  be  reproduced  on 
the   now  barren  hills  of  Pennsylvania,   once   thickly 


covered  with  pine,  hemlock  and  a  dozen  other  varieties 
of  hard  woods.  Already  the  reclamation  projects  be- 
gun by  the  State,  the  Federal  Government  and  large 
private  corporations  have  brought  under  care  approx- 
imately 6,000,000  acres  of  lands  that  in  former  years 
supported  heavy  stands  of  timber,  and  within  the  next 
few  years  it  is  more  than  probable  that  acreage  will 
have  been  doubled  tlirough  projects  which  are  now 
partly  started  or  in  the  making.  Credit  is  being  given 
for  much  of  this  practical  effort  at  reforestation  to 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  is  famed  throughout 
the  country  for  his  work  in  forest  conservation  under 
the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Of  a  total  of  13,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  Pennsylvania  desert  surveyed  by 
the  forestry  department,  the  State  hopes  to  get  6,- 
000.000  acres,  including  its  present  holdings. 

The  tiny  dirigible  balloon,  equipped  to  war  on  the 
gypsy  moth  and  other  insect  pests  from  the  air,  took 
off  from  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  last  week  for  its  first 
official  flight.  The  dirigible  was  built  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  the  aid 
method  of  attack  on  insect  tree  pests.  It  has  a  gas 
bag  capacity  of  50,000  cubic  feet  and  is  capable  of 
maintaining  itself  in  the  air  for  fourteen  hours  with 
three  passengers.  It  is  equipped  with  two  motors, 
placed  on  outriggers. 

The  paper  bag  manufacturers  in  New  York  City 
are  preparing  to  fight  attempts  to  unionize  their  shops. 
There  are  ten  or  twelve  large  factories  in  this  district 
and  efforts  at  organizing  the  help  have  heretofore 
failed. 

L.  Oscar  Lay  and  F.  M.  Lugo  have  formed  a  com- 
pany to  engage  in  the  paper  export  business.  The  con- 
cern will  be  known  as  the  Lay-Lugo  Paper  Companj' 
with  offices  at  29  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lugo  was 
connected  until  recently  with  the  export  department 
of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  His  part- 
ner. Mr.  Lay  was  travelling  representative  of  tlu^  James 
P.  Ilefferman  Paper  Company  in  Latin  America  for 
more  than  seven  years. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  in  Wil- 
mington. Del.  by  the  Old  Colony  Pulp  and  Paper  Cor- 
poration. The  concern  is  capitalized  at  $600,000  and 
states  as  its  object  the  acquiring  of  timber  lands. 

Eight  additional  warehouses  and  service  stations  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Middle  West.  South  and  Pa- 
cific Coast,  have  been  established  recently  by  the  Eaton, 
Crane  and  Pike  Company,  making  the  total  number  of 
sueh  In-anches  twelve  in  all.  Because  of  the  increasing 
business  and  l)ecause  of  the  establishment  of  these 
warehouses  the  company  will  authorize  the  issue  of 
$1,500,000  cumulative  preferred  stock. 

Collins  S.  Fuller,  formerly  with  tlie  wall  boanl 
de]iartment  of  the  Eddy  Pajier  Company,  has  aecejited 
the  position  of  sales  manager  of  the  Phiinfiold  Paper 
Coni|iaiiy,  Childsdale,  Mich. 


God  blesses  the  home  where  the  family  altar  is  main- 
tained ;  and  if  the  altar  has  been  neglected,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  get  into  the  path  of  blessiing. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From   Oiii'    IjoikIoii   Correspondent) 

London,  May  22,  1923 

The  editorial  article  wiiieli  ajipeared  in  the  "Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine",  on  April  26,  (page  424),  on 
"Anti-Canadian  Propaganda"  should  he  reprinted 
and  eireulated  amongst  all  the  paper  producers  of  the 
Dominion.  The  writer  is  explanatoi-y  and  he  sums  up 
tlie  ^^■hole  position,  with  a  good  insight,  knowledge, 
and  fine  lucidity.  Canadian  exporters  have  been  hit 
"below  the  belt"  in  regard  to  the  Aiistralian  market 
and  I  hope  they  are  not  going  to  take  the  slanderous 
and  unfair  statements  made  about  them  lying  down. 
Be  it  remembered,  when  the  Australians  gave  the 
British  mills  the  special  reduced  tariff,  the  British 
travellers  retui-ned  home  crowing  over  the  "seooj)" 
they  made,  while  Canada — an  integral  part  of  the 
Empii-e,  whose  sons  have  died  and  bled  for  it  —  was 
retained  in  the  classified  list  as  a  foreigner  by  the 
Australians.  And  the  sti-ange  thing  about  the  whole 
business  is  that  there  are  more  foreigners  directly  and 
indirectly  connected  with  the  British  paper  trade  than 
the  Australians  can  realize.  The  Austi-alians  have 
been  "hoodwinked"  and  cajoled  into  a  tariff,  to  the 
detriment  of  another  part  of  the  Empire,  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  white  business  men.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  cannot  mince  words.  If  a  plebicite  was 
taken  tomorrow  in  England  on  the  treatment  Canada 
has  received,  I  vouch  that  the  majority  would  be  dead 
against  the  policy  of  the  Australians.  Canada  's  only 
hope  now  is  the  Imperial  Trade  Conference,  to  be  held 
next  October,  and  I  appeal  to  Canadian  paper  men  to 
mxister  their  forces  for  it  and  arguments,  and  meet 
the  Australians  in  London  with  a  view  of  settling  and 
adjusting  the  differences. 

Canada's  Friend  Retires 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  was  born  in  New  Brunswick. 
has  retired  from  the  Premiership  of  England,  and 
Canada  loses  a  good  friend.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
the  holding  of  the  Imperial  Trade  Conference  in 
October  and  I  am  sure  if  the  treatment  that  Canada 
had  received  from  Australia  had  come  before  him,  as 
President,  he  would  have  put  a  different  complexion  on 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Canadians.  His  policy  was  ' '  Trade 
within  the  Empire"  and  as  a  business  man  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  those  words.  1  may  be  right  and  1  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  feel  that  the  Imperial  Trade  Confer- 
ence will  lose  some  of  its  importance  now  that  Bonar 
Law  is  gone.  Therefore,  Canadians  must  be  war.y ; 
they  must  keep  themselves  acqiiainted  with  what  is 
developing  and  there  are  trade  commissioners  in 
London  paid  for  finding  out  the  information  for  the 
benefit  of  all  y)aper  men.  If  these  men  cannot  do  it 
satisfactorily  there  are  other  sonrcps.  But  leave  no- 
thing to  chance. 

New  Machinery 
Messrs.  Lloyd  have  recently  put  in  hand  a  large 
addition  to  their  mill.  There  will  be  two  wide  and 
fast  running  paper  machines  with  the  most  modern 
preparatory  plant,  embodying  all  the  latest  improve- 
ment's, and  the  company  hope  to  put  it  into  operation 
early  in  1924.  The  most  careful  study,  it  is  stated,  has 
been  given  to  every  detail  in  this  new  development 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  improvements  will  repre- 


sent the  highest  possiltle  efficiency  and  economy  in 
the  production  of  newsprint. 

Mr.  John  Wolstenliolme  (managing  Director  of 
Chas.  Walmsley  &  Co.  Ltd),  passed  through  London 
last  week,  after  a  trip  in  Morway  and  Sweden  and 'he 
announced  that  his  firm  is  commissioned  by  the  A/S. 
Folium  Traesliberi,  of  Iliinefos,  Norway  to  instal  a 
■Walmsley"  paper  machine,  with  the  Lloyd-Hutchin- 
son  drive  and  driven  by  a  "Walmsley"  enclosed  high 
speed  engine.  The  machine  will  make  paper  215  iiiches 
wide  and  will  run  at  800  ft  per  miinite.  the  daily  pro- 
duction l)eing  90  tons. 

Walmsley 's  are  also  supplying  the  machinery  for 
the  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Newfoundland,  which 
will  employ  between  2,000  and  3,000  hands  in  lumber- 
ing aiul  in  the  mills.  The  output  will  I'each  400  tons 
of  newsi)i-int  a  day.  Power  will  be  obtained  from  Deer 
Lake  and  a  dam  will  ]»e  built  to  retain  the  Grand  Lake 
waters. 

Capturing  Australia 

Mr.  W.  L.  Fai'row,  who  presided  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Wiggins,  Teape  &  Co.  (1919)  Ltd.,  in  London 
referred  to  the  fact  that  their  chairman  (Mr.  P. 
Holden).  had  gone  to  Australia,  at  the  request  of  the 
Directors,  to  carry  out  an  important  business  com- 
mission. The  company's  machinery,  he  added,  was 
not  yet  fully  occiipied,  and  they  wei-e  not  yet  able  to 
show  more  than  average  results.  Their  object  was  to 
keep  prices  as  low  as  possible,  but  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rial had  been  increasing  and  it  had  only  been  possible 
to  maintain  the  present  price  level  owing  to  the  ex- 
panding demand  for  their  papers.  The  photogra])hie 
paper  branch  of  the  company  was  making  stead}%  if. 
rather  slow,  progress,  the  confidence  in  foreign  papei's 
being  hard  to  kill.  A  dividend  of  5  p.c,  less  tax,  was 
declared   on  the  ordinary  shares. 

Pulp  Supplies 

The  imports  of  wood  pulp  from  the  1st  January  to 
the  30th  April,  were  242,996  tons,  compared  with  140,- 
506  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1922.  There  is  a  not- 
able drop  in  the  shipments  from  Canada  in  wet  ground- 
wood.     Countries  supplying  were : 

1922  1923  £-1923 

Tons  Tons 

Sweden 14,810  11,644  51,263 

Xoi-wav 59,845  123,966  97.381 

Canada 7,700  2,778  13,794 

Other  sources 505  1,547  8,345 

Of  bleached  sulphite  7,939  tons  have  been  imported 
for  the  four  months,  compared  with  5,453  tons:  un- 
bleached Chemical  (dry)  90,394  tons,  compared  with 
47,364  tons;  chemical  wet.  1.662  tons  as  against  2,967 
tons;  and  dry  groundwood  3,066  tons,  an  increase  of 
204  tons  over  the  same  period  in  1922. 

The  pulp  market  continues  firm  and  buyers  are  just 
purchasing  their  requirements.  Sellers,  however, 
I'.old  out  no  hopes  of  reduced  prices. 


A  man's  conversation  usually  reveals  the  principles 
in  which  he  is  mostlv  interested. 


It  takes  a  brave  man  to  honestly  face  himself. 
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H.  —  Bleaching,  Bleach  Manufacturing  and 
Equipment 

H-5  Advantages  of  Bleaching  Pulp  at  a  High  Den- 
sity. R.  R.  WOlJv  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  20.  4.  6,  7, 
(May  27.  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  Ixxiv.  No.  22,  24,  26, 
28,  30,  (June  1.  1922).  Under  jriven  conditions,  with 
time  of  bleaching:  kept  constant,  the  consumption  of 
bleach  and  perccntagre  of  shrinkage  vary  directl.v  with 
the  temperature  and  invei-sely  with  the  concentration 
of  tile  solution.  An  apparatus  is  described  in  which 
the  stock  can  he  bleached  at  a  concentration  of  18 
per  cent,  beinp:  delivered  to  the  bleacher  at  25  per 
cent  and  diluted  to  18  per  cent  bj'  the  bleach  liquor. 
The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  is  thoroughl.v  mixing 
the  stock  and  liquor  at  frequent  intervals,  which  is 
accomplished  b.v  the  longitudinal  worms  which  act 
as  conveyors  moving  the  stock  in  a  solid  mass  and 
cross  worms  which  force  the  stock  and  bleach  liquor 
through  openings  24  inches  in  diameter,  assuring  very 
thorough  mixing.  At  the  plant  of  the  Newton  Falls 
Paper  Co.  the  saving  effected  b.v  this  system  is  esti- 
mated at  $3.99  per  ton.  and  old  hemlock  which  was  too 
poor  even  for  wrapper  stock  was  used  without  culling 
and  the  resultant  pulp  produced  a  high  grade  ex- 
ceptionally clean  bond  paper.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K.  —  Paper  Manufacturing  and  Equipment 

K-4  Process  for  Making  Paper  Pulp.  (i.  A.  MOUR- 
LAQUE.  Fr.  patent  540.  471.  April  19,  1922.  Papier, 
XXV,  356,  (Aug.  1922).  Tlie  wood  or  other  vegetable 
material  in  a  fine  state  of  mechanical  subdivision  is 
subjected  cold  to  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  solution 
or  gas  for  several  hours ;  e.g..  ozonized  air  under  a 
pressure  of  2  to  3  atmospheres,  or  a  solution  of  barium 
or  sodium  peroxide  treated  with  sidjihuric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  the  fibrous  material.  This  causes  the  in- 
crustants  to  swell  and  soften  up.  The  pulp  is  then 
broken  and  beaten  hard,  and  can  be  used  directly  for 
the  manufacture  of  news  print  or  of  wall  paper.  For 
the  finer  grades  of  paper,  the  pidp  from  the  oxidation 
tank  can  be  cooked  in  the  usual  niannar.  -A.  P.  -C. 

K-4  Mechanical  Process  for  the  Production  of  Cel- 
lulose from  Grasses.  J.  J.  GAHLEK.  Fr.  patent  540, 
66.').  April  21,  1922.  Papier,  xxv,  356-358,  (Aug.  1922). 
It  is  claimed  that  certain  classes  of  grasses  (cyper- 
aceae.  gramineae.  tyiihaceae)  can  be  beaten  (after 
cutting  and  crushing)  with  tackle  which  draws  out 
and  separates  the  fibres  instead  of  cutting  them  .so  as 
to  remove  the  inci-usting  matter,  leaving  |iure  cellulose 
fibers.    -A.  P.  -(*. 

K-7  P-6  Safety  in  the  Beater  Room.  FRANK  A. 
DRUxMH.  Paper  hid.,  iv.  652-655,  (Aug.  1922).  A 
discussion  of  the  hazards  of  the  beater  room  and  the 
methods  of  guarding  against  them,  covering  the  first 
aid  cabinet,  guarding  drives,  defective  floors,  the 
stock  chest,  piling  and  trucking  stock,  and  lighting 
and  ventilation.     -A.  P.   -('. 

K-7  The  Beater  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Engineer- 
ing Point  of  View  T.  1),  NITTALL.  Paper  Trade  J., 
Ixxiv.  .\o.  6.  4S-49.  (Feb.  9,  1922).  A  <li-si-ription  of 
the  development  of  the  beating  engine,  with  a  brief 
discu.ssion  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  circulating 
beater,  of  the  effects  of  cutting  and  rubbing  action, 
and  of  ])()wer  consuiiipf ion  of  beaters.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-7  Trimbey  and  Tibbitts  Proportioning  and 
Metering  System  for  Paper  Stock.     E.  J.  TRIMBEY. 


Can.  Patent  223,  973,  (Sept.  26,  1922).  Paper  Ind.,  iv, 
805,  807,  (Sept.  1922)  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxv.  No.  13, 
60,  64,  (Sept.  28,  1922).  The  meter  consists  of  a  cyl- 
indrical shell  with  a  flanged  inlet  at  the  Inick  for  con- 
nection to  tile  pipe  line,  and  open  for  about  40  |1(m-  cent 
of  the  circumference  on  tlie  front  side  for  duni]iing. 
Within  the  cylimler  is  a  four-arm  ])addle  wheel  or 
rotor  with  heads  at  each  end  cast  integral  with  the 
hub  and  arms,  and  with  shaft  carried  in  suitable 
bearings  and  fitted  with  a  gear  for  driving.  A  record- 
ing counter  records  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a 
given  time;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  times  the  compart- 
ments of  the  meter  have  been  filled  and  emptied.  By 
iisins:  two  or  more  meters  of  different  sizes,  in  con- 
.junction  with  consistency  regulatons,  the  amounts 
of  different  kinds  of  slush  pulps,  clay,  size,  color,  etc., 
can  be  accurately  proportioned  and  measured.  -A.  P  -C. 

K-8  K-12  The  Coloring  of  Paper  on  the  Paper 
Machine.  EMIL  IIECSER.  Papierfabr.,  xx.  325-331, 
(March  19,  1922).  Translation  by  1.  Ginsberg  in 
Paper  Trade  J.. Ixxv.  No.  4,  49-52,  (July  27,  1922),  and 
in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  757,  761,  (Sept.  7,  1922). 
Description  of  the  latest  developments  in  coloring 
pajier  on  the  paper  machini'  taken  from  the  patent  liter- 
ature, more  particularly  representing  German  practice. 
It  covers  coloring  b.v  the  addition  of  solutions  of 
coloring  matter,  by  means  of  rolls,  by  means  of  dif- 
ferently colored  pulps,  and  by  the  action  of  heat. 
-A.  P.  -C. 

K-8  K-12  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Colored  Paper  and  Cardboard.  M.  and  C.  CARTIACX. 
Fr.  patents  537.  21S.  Feb.  27,  1922;  537,  356,  and  537 
357.  March  2.  1922.  Papier  xxv,  260-262.  (June  1922). 
537-218  —  One  or  more  colors  are  applied  in  lines, 
bands,  etc.,  either  separate  or  overlap|)ing  one  an- 
other, by  means  of  suitable  color  distributing  devices 
and  doctors  placed  at  the  wet  end  of  the  machine. 
preferably  over  the  presses. 

537,  356  —  The  color  is  applied  by  means  of  one  or 
more  perforated  pipes  at  or  near  the  slice  which  are 
given  a  reciprocating  motion  conforming  to  the  shake 
of  the  wire. 

537,  357  —  The  coloring  device  consists  of  two  doctors 
lietween  which  is  a  color  distributing  member.  As 
many  of  these  as  there  are  colors  to  be  applied  are  used 
at  the  dry  enil  of  the  machine.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-8  Coloring  Paper  With  Fast  Pigments.  E. 
AHNOULI).  Papier,  xxv.  347-350,  (Aug.  1922).  The 
author  lists  the  fast  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black  coloring  matters  and  gives  practical  indications 
as  to  their  use  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.     -A.  P.  -C. 

K-10  K-13  The  Sizing  of  Boards.    Pappen  and  Holz- 

stoff  Ztg.,  No.  30,  1921;  Translation  by  P.  Rartholow 
in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx,  787-788,  (Sept.  14.  1922); 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  No.  38,  43-44.  (Sept.  30,  1922).  A 
iirief  discussion  of  the  reason  of  the  greater  dif- 
I'icultv  exiierienced  in  sizing  boards  than  paper. 
A.  P.'  -C. 

K-12  Cotton  Felts  and  Woolen  Felts.  J.  M.  DE 
PORTEMONT.  Papier,  x.w.  375-377.  (Aug,  1922). 
Experiments  carried  out  with  cotton  and  woolen  felts 
are  described  which  show  that;  (1)  Cotton  felt  ab- 
sorbs moisture  more  ra])idly  at  first,  but  after  it  has 
absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  water  its  absorbenc.v  is 
the  same  as  that  of  wool;  (2)  water  evaporates  more 
readilv   from   cotton    felt;     (3)    the   absolute    moisture 
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absorbinj^  capacity  of  wool  is  frrcatcr  tliaii  that  of 
cotton,  hi  paper  mill  i)racticc(;J)  is  without  import- 
ance as  the  dryer  felt  never  becomes  saturated.  A 
comparison  of  the  life  of  cotton  and  woolen  fells  can 
be  carried  out  only  under  actual  working  conditions 
in  the  mill.    -A.  P.  G. 

K-12  M-7  Have  You  Too  Much  Ventilation?  .1.  (). 
KOSS.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  .NO.  2.  47-4'J,  (.Ian.  \2. 
1922).  A  system  supplying  more  air  than  is  needed 
may  be  as  poor  as  one  with  insufficient  capacity  if  im- 
properly designed  and  is  very  wasteful.  Each  system 
must  be  studieil  on  its  own  merits  and  should  not  be 
copied  from  othei'  successful  installations  as  con- 
ditions mav  be  entirelj'  different  in  the  two  cases. 
-A.  P.  -C. 

K-12  Removing  Condensate  from  Paper  Machine 
Dryers.  PAPETEKIES  XAVAHKE.  Kr.  patent  53s. 
SlL'.  :\larch  24.  1922.  Papier,  .\xv.  303-304.  (July  1922,i  : 
Papeterie,  xliv,  653-6.")4.(.lHly  25,  1922).  A  suitabl,\ 
lagged  pipe  from  each  di'yer  is  led  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tank  with  an  overflow,  of  such  a  tleiHh  that  the 
height  of  water  from  the  overflow  to  the  bottom  just 
balances  the  steam  pressure  in  the  dryers.  If  the  tank 
cannot  be  made  deep  enough,  the  overflow  may  be 
raised  over  the  top  of  the  tank,  or  the  jiipes  can  be 
provided  with  a  throttle  or  reducing  valve  to  cut  down 
the  pressure  at  the  well.  The  tank  or  well  is  well 
lagged  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  and  the  water  is  used 
for  boiler  feed.     -A.  P.  -('. 

K-14. Machine  for  Cutting  Cigarette  Paper.  I'XI- 
VEKSELLE  t'lGAKETTENMASClilXEX  ^  FARKIK 
.1.  c.  MULLER  &  CO.  Fr.  Patent  539.  818.  April  7. 
1922.     Papier,  xxv.  355-356.  (Aug.  1922.)     -A.  P.  -('. 

K-15  The  Grinnell  Dryer  Applied  to  Wall  Paper  and 
to  Coated  Paper.  .lEKo.ME  I).  STKIX.  Paper  Ind., 
iv.  813.  815,  (Sept.  1!)22  i  ;  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxv.  Xo. 
11.  64-65.  (Sept.  14.  1922  i  ;  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  Xo.  36.  18. 
(Sept.  16.  1922).  A  brief  description  of  the  Grinnell 
w;ill  paiM'r  and  coated  paper  di-yei-.  the  fundamental 
principle  of  which  is  drying  by  the  slow  movement 
of  a  very  large  volume  of  only  moderately  heated  air. 
together  with  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  The  main 
advantages  are  immense  saving  in  floor  space,  and 
drying  time,  fuel  and  power,  and  imjirovement  in 
working  conditions.     -I.  G. 

K-19  Development  of  Coating  Machines.  W.  H 
WALDKoX.  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv.  Xo.  23.  47,  (June 
8,  1922)  :  Paper  Mill,  xlv,  Xo.  21.  48.  50,  (June  3.  1922)  : 
Paper,  xxx.  Xo.  22,  16-17,  (Aug.  2,  1922).  Brief 
Historical  sketch.     -A.  P.  -('. 

K-21  The  Roofing  Machine  ('.  S.  BIRD.  Ji.  Paper 
Mill,  xlv.  Xo.  21,  24.  66.  6S.  y.luue  3.  1922).  A  descrip- 
tion of  variations  in  present  dav  )iractiee  in  the  manu- 
facture of  saturated  I'oofing  papei-s.  with  a  plea  for 
co-operation  between  the  roofing  and  machine  manu- 
facturers for  standardizing  practice  and  design  in 
roofing  machines.     -A.  P.  -C 

K-21  Building  Material.  II.  W.  WHITE.  Can. 
Patent  223.  353.  Sei)t.  5.  1922.  The  material  consists 
of  a  thick  layer  of  dry  waste  fibrous  material  (straw, 
dried  grasses,  dry  leaves,  etc.)  treated  with  sufficient 
asphalt  to  saturate  the  individual  fibres  without  filling 
the  pores  of  the  mass,  faced  on  the  inside  with  a  layer 
of  asphalt  (or  other  suitable  adhesive)  and  a  sheet 
of  felt  or  paper,  and   on  the  outside  with  a  layer  of 


as{)halt.  a  sheet  of  impregnated  paper,  and  anoliier 
layer  of  asphalt  coated  will;  M^rit.  sand,  etc.  A.  P.  -C. 
K-21  Shingles  and  Material  for  Making  Same  A 
S.  SPEER  and  L.  F.  LINDLEY,  assignors  to  ROOPIXG 
PATEXTS  CO.  Can.  patent  223,401,  Sept.  5,  1922. 
Only  such  portions  of  the  felt  ba.se  are  coated  witli 
asphalt,  sand,  etc.,  as  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
A.  P.  -C. 

M.  —  General  Equipment 

M-9  Steel  Belts  and  Their  Application  to  the 
Solution  of  the  Conveying  Problem.  II  CARLSOX 
Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxv.  Xo.  11,  58-59,  (Sept  14  Vf>2)'- 
Paper  Mill,  xlv.  Xo.  37.  26.  30,  (Sept,  23  192'>) "  A 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  steel  belts  as'  eonvevors 
(Con^pare  CARLSOX,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xx  773,  Hepu 

M-12  Application  of  Recording  Instruments  in  the 
Paper  and  Pulp  Industry.    L.  (;.  BE  AX     Paper  Trade 

<Oct.  12,  1922).  A  brief  di.scassion  of  the  advantages 
ot  recording  instruments  over  ordinarv  indicating 
instruments,  with  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  put  in  pulp  and  in  paper  mills.  -I.  G. 

N.  —  Power  Generating  and  Equipment 

No  4   Evaporation   test  of  a    1,500  H.   P.   Electric 

Plant.  ^\.  c.  EixiK.  Paper  Ind.  ,v,  Ml  ,s];j  ,  Sem 
PI22I  :  Paper  Trade  J„  Ixxv.  Xo.  11.  62-63  (Sept  U 
19221  ;  Paper  Mill,  xlv.  Xo.  .36.  14.  16.  (Sept  16  1922)' 
A  brief  description  of  the  PBH  quiek-elosin-  chain- 
operated  water  gauge.PBH  quick-opening  self-closinsr 
gauffe  cock,  and  PBH  gauge  glass  protector  and  of 
the  Hays  differential  draft  gauge.  Havs  gas  analvsis 
instrument  and  Hays  CO,  and  draft  recorder,  together 
with  an  outline  of  their  merits.    -I.  G.  ■ 

N-4  Electric  Steam  Boilers.  G  A  ,M\IIIET 
Papeterie.  xliii.  485.  ,June  1(1.  1921.)  Translation  bv 
A.  Papmeau-Couture  in  Paper  Trade  J.,  Ixxiv  Xo  3 
48.50  (Jan.  P).  1!)22  i.  .See  Pulp  and  Paper,  Xix"  II75' 
1197.  Xov.  17  and  24.  1921.    -A.  P.  -C. 

N0.4  Evaporation  test  of  a  1500  H  P  Electric 
Boiler.  M.  C.  ALLIX.  Paper  Ind.,  ,v.  7M -782  (Sept 
i;»22. 1  Figures  are  given  of  the  results  of  an  evapo- 
ration test  which  showed  a  boiler  efficiency  of  94  per 
cent.  With  coal  at  $8  a  ton  and  a  fair  boiler  effi- 
ciency, if  electric  power  were  .•i!9.35  per  H.  P.  vear 
steam  eould  be  produced  as  cheajilv  electricallv  as  bv 
coal.     -A.  P.  -C. 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

Readers  who  can  spare  eojiics  of  the  following  num 
bers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  communicating  with  the  Circulation 
Manager.  The  issues  for  which  request  are  being  con- 
stantly received  are:  —  Feb.  22,  .March  1  8  •>■> 
April  12,  26,  May  10,  24.  '      '     ""' 


Blessed  the  man  who,  when  he  faces  backward  as 
all  must  do  sooner  or  later,  finds  no  spectre  in  those 
departed  years  to  fright  him  in  his  dreams 


Xever   remember   a    favor   you    have    shown-    nev, 
forget  one  you  have  received. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

Muiitival,  Juno  5 — Local  jobbers  report  that  business  is 
only  moderate.  Apparently  the  falling  off  whieih  is 
usual  durincr  the  summer  has  set  in,  and  we  may  now 
e^xpeet  that  trade  will  be  on  a  reduced  scale  for  some 
little  time.  Nevertheless,  general  conditions  are  fairly 
good,  and  there  is  no  real  reason  for  complaint. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  as  a  wlhole,  is  on  a  firm 
basis,  the  only  danger  being  that  of  over-expansion. 
It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
industry  affords  further  opportunities  for  profitable 
investment,  and  hence  the  report  of  new  schemes  both 
iu  pulp  and  paper.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
optimism  of  those  responsible  for  additional  ventures 
will  be  justified,  but  on  the  face  of  it,  a  policy  of  caution 
would  appear  to  be  the  right  one. 

There  is  very  little  change  iu  the  newsprint  situation. 
The  mills  report  that  they  are  very  busy  and  that  any 
surplus  stocks  are  readily  absorbed.  Indications  are 
that  the  demand  will  be  strong  for  several  months,  due  to 
the  increasing  circulation  of  and  heavy  advertising  in 
United  States  papers. 

In  other  departments  business  is  steady.  Lightweight 
papei-s  are  rather  slow,  with  bonds  and  ledgers  in  mo- 
derate request.  The  board  mills  state  that  there  is  a 
very  satisfactory  call  for  their  commodities.  The  paper 
stock  market  is  good,  orders  coming  in  quite  freely. 
Owing  to  the  activity  in  building,  roofing  felts  are  quite 
fii-m,  one  or  two  of  the  mills  being  over-sold. 

The  imports  of  paper  in  Canada  during  April  s^ow 
a  fairly  large  increa.se,  being  valued  at  $727,419,  com- 
pared "with  $591,872  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1922.  Our  pure'hase  of  boards  iu  April  this  year  showed 
a  very  substantial  decrease,  especially  in  Bristol  boards 
and  blanks,  but  printing  paper  on  the  other  hand  and 
notably  book  and  printing,  was  imported  much  more  free- 
ly. Kraft  and  other  wrapping  paper  also  showed  a 
good  increase,  whilst  bonds  and  ledgers  fell  away,  being 
about  one-third  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1922.  We  bought  heavily  of  hangings,  or  wall  paper, 
the  value  going  up  from '$32,000  to  $53,000.  Bags 
decreased  by  about  $9,000,  while  boxes,  or  containers, 
were  up  $41,000.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  toilet 
and  towels  in  sheets. 

In  the  pulp  market,  the  demand  for  groundwood  con- 
tinues good,  with  prices  steady.  As  far  as  can  be  seen, 
there  will  be  a  good  call  for  this  for  some  time.  Sul- 
phite is  moving  slowh*,  with  kraft  selling  in  fair  quan- 
tities. Bleached  sulphite  maintains  its  price  and  is  being 
bought  quite  freelj^. 

The  imports  of  pulp  during  April  were  a.s  follows: 
Soda  pulp,  $11,228  against  $5,540  in  April,  1922;  un- 
bleached sulphite  $60,472  against  $63,531;  wood  pulp, 
mechanical,  2,394  against  $3,452. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  orders  for  pulp- 
wood,  althougili  the  price  shows  no  change.  The  dea- 
lers expect  a  considerably  better  market  in  the  near 
future . 

Reports  by  some  of  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  drives  are  proceeding  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  that  the  delay  which  occurred 
owin"  to  the  late  season  has  been  more  than  made  up. 


Ontario  Market  News 

A  canvass  of  the  pulp  and  paper  situation  in  Ontario 
reveals  gradually  improving  conditions  following  a 
period  in  which  both  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
were  inclined  to  complain  somewhat.  The  bulk  of  May 
yielded  only  a  fair  amount  of  business,  but  as  the  month 
closed  there  were  indications  that  there  vrould  be  a 
much  better  turn-over  of  paper  products  from  now 
until  the  usual  quiet  period  sets  in  later  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  hoped  by  some  that  the  quiet  season  had 
been  advanced  this  year  and  that  it  has  already  been 
experienced,  which,  if  true,  would  mean  that  the  sum- 
mer would  swing  along  wath  a  .steady  volume  of  busi- 
ness without  the  usual  hot  weather  lull.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  the  situation  the  months  of  July  and  August 
will  tell.  Just  now,  however,  a  decided  improvement 
in  sales  by  the  jobbers  is  taking  place.  For  instance 
distributors  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags,  which 
have  been  very  dull  for  some  weeks,  report  that  busi- 
ness is  picking  up  considerably.  Book,  writing  and 
bond  papers  are  beginning  to  show  greater  activity 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  light  weight  papers,  such 
as  tissues,  toilets,  etc.  The  board  mills  are  reporting 
increased  sales  to  the  paper  box  industry  which  is 
again  getting  busy  after  several  weeks  of  light  opera- 
tions. It  would  appear  as  if  the  era  of  big  orders, 
however,  either  by  the  consumer  or  jobber,  is  not  yet 
at  hand  for  what  business  exists  is  mostly  in  small 
lots,  but  these  are  gradually  increasing  in  bulk,  al- 
though none  of  the  firms  are  stocking  heavily.  There 
has  been  no  diminution  in  manufacturing  operations  in 
the  Ontario  paper  mills  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
jobbing  and  printing  trades  have  been  dull  the  mills 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  product  in 
practically  every  line  of  paper. 

PULP.  —  There  is  no  change  in  the  pulp  situation. 
Manufacturers  of  sulphite  are  not  disposing  of  their 
output  readily  and  there  would  appear  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  buyers'  strike  on.  Paper  mills  were  paying  a 
lower  price  last  j-ear  and  they  are  not  inclined  to  buj' 
until  they  are  satisfied  that  the  rock  bottom  has  been 
reached.  Manufacturers  look  for  better  business  in 
June  and  July  but  in  the  meantime  sales  are  light. 
Bleached  sulphite  can  be  had  at  from  $85.00  to  $90.00 
and  unbleached  from  $60.00  to  $65.00,  with  newsgrade 
around  $56.00.  Groundwood  pulp  is  very  active  at 
from  $35.00  to  $38.00  and  paper  mills  ai-e  experienoing 
difficulty  in  getting  it.  Although  water  has  com- 
menced to  flow-  there  is  not  the  quantity  available  this 
season  that  there  was  at  the  same  time  last  year  and 
the  indications  are  for  a  scarcity  this  .summer.  The 
result  is  that  mills  that  ordinarily  had  supplies  of 
groundwood  are  not  selling  now.  It  is  stated  that  the 
water  in  Northern  Ontario  was  never  so  low  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time  and  that  several  of  the  big  mills 
have  been  short  for  grinding.  One  of  the  big  mills, 
which  ordinarily  had  10,000  h.p.,  has  not  more  than 
half  that  amount  available  now  and  from  many  sour- 
ces come  reports  of  water  shortage  which  means  a 
groundwood  shortage. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  Price  decreases  were 
recorded  last  week  in  two  lines  of  paper  stocks.  No. 
1  mixed  papers  dropped  from  $1.20  to  $1.00  and  No.  2 
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Miscellaneous  from  $1.15  to  90c.  per  one  hundred 
pounds.  All  other  lines  remain  stationary.  The  de- 
maiul  I'ontinui's  heavy.  Low  water  in  some  of  the  mill 
districts  is  causing  some  of  the  mills  which  normally 
use  groundwood  to  look  around  for  waste  paper,  al- 
though the  demand  thus  created  has  had  no  effect  upon 
the  market  as  yet.  In  some  cases  it  is  stated  that 
water  has  been  so  low  that  mills  could  not  get  on  with 
their  grinding  and  one  of  the  mills  is  known  to  have 
sent  in  an  enquiry  to  a  Toronto  waste  paper  firm  for 
twenty-five  carloads  of  waste  paper.  If  more  busi- 
ness of  this  character  develops  the  waste  paper  mar- 
ket is  bound  to  be  affected  although  there  has  been  no 
material  change  as  yet.  Considerable  waste  is  coming 
from  the  paper  box  plants  and  if  the  board  market 
keeps  up  increases  in  waste  paper  prices  may  be  looked 
for.  The  rag  market  has  been  somewhat  stagnant  of 
late,  although  white  cotton  rags  are  in  fair  demand 
and  the  roofing  mills  are  getting  busier  all  the  time. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York.  -June  2  —  (Special  correspondence)  — 
Activity  in  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry keeps  up  on  a  fairly  broad  scale.  Reports  tell 
of  most  mills  holding  to  their  recent  rate  of  production. 
and  indications  point  to  the  papermaking  plants  of 
the  country  —  viewed  as  a  whole  —  operating  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  is  customary  at  just  this  time  of  the 
year.  Some  have  begun  to  slow  down  a  bit  since  in- 
ventor}-  taking  has  commenced  and  for  repairs  to 
equipment,  but  aggregate  production  is  being  main- 
tained at  a  better  volume  than  ordinarily  at  this 
season. 

Retail  demand  for  paper  has  simmered  down  in 
numerous  quarters.  Consumers  themselves  are  start- 
ing to  take  mid-year  inventory  and  therefore  are  bent 
on  keeping  stocks  of  material  at  low  levels,  while  the 
usual  summer  quieting  of  business  has  affected  de- 
mand for  paper  to  some  extent.  The  movement  of 
supplies  from  mills  toward  consumers  has  shown  but 
little  decrease,  however.  Most  paper  manufacturers 
are  well  provided  with  orders  from  customers,  and  are 
shipping  out  their  product  about  as  rapidly  as  it  be- 
comes available,  with  the  result  that  equally  as  much 
paper  is  being  moved  from  mills  at  present  as  at  any- 
time during  the  past  few  months,  and,  moreover,  in- 
dications are  that  the  prevailing  steady  shipments  from 
producing  plants  to  consuming  centres  will  keep  up 
until  at  least  when  manufacturers  have  caught  up 
better  with  their  orders. 

The  latest  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  shows 
that  newsprint  production  in  April  was  slightly  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  month.  Domestic  mills  pro- 
duced 116,719  net  tons  of  total  newsprint  in  April, 
compared  with  129.29-1  net  tons  in  ilarch,  111.611  tons 
in  February,  127.1.52  tons  in  January.  111,861  tons  in 
April  last  year,  and  an  average  monthly  output  for  the 
past  five  years  of  111,450  net  tons.  Of  the  116,719  net 
tons  of  total  newsprint  produced  in  April  last,  107,023 
net  tons  were  standard  news,  comparing  with  an  out- 
put of  117.075  net  tons  of  standard  news  in  March, 
105.079  net  tons  in  April  a  year  ago,  and  an  average 
monthly  output  over  the  past  five  j'ears  of  101,400 
net  tons.  April,  1923,  production  of  total  newsprint, 
while  being  somewhat  under  that  of  the  several  pre- 
ceding months,  was  five  per  cent  above  an  average  of 
the  past  five  years,  while  the  April  output  of  standard 
news  was  six  per  cent  better  than  an  average  monthly 
jiroduction. 
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An  encourafiin^  t'raturc  t<\'  llic  ('(uiimissioir.s  report 
is  that  mill  stocks  of  print  paper  deelined  in  April.  At 
the  bejrinning  of  that  month  domestic  producing  mills 
held  20.180  net  tons  of  total  newsprint,  while  at  the 
end  of  April  stocks  had  been  reduced  to  18,876  net 
tons,  which  means  that  manufacturers  shipped  out 
every  ton  of  their  production  during:  the  month  as  well 
as  a  couple  of  thousand  tons  of  their  surplus  paper. 
Similarly,  mill  stocks  of  standard  lu'ws  decreased  from 
15,479  net  tons  at  the  outset  of  April  to  14,543  net  tons 
at  the  close  of  that  month. 

The  announcement  that  the  International  Paper 
(.'ompany  would  not  revise  prices  on  newsprint  over 
the  second  half  of  the  year  has  put  a  check  on  all  of 
the  trade  gossip  relating  to  an  advance  in  print  paper 
quotations^  It  is  expected  that  other  manufacturers 
will  soon  reassure  i)ublishers  that  they  will  not  change 
prices  either,  and  the  effect  of  this  move  on  the  part 
of  paper  producers  is  likely  to  be  a  further  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  market.  'Slany  in  the  trade  contend  that 
they  do  not  see  what  is  going  to  prevent  prices  on  spot 
lots"  of  newsprint  from  advancing  if  demand  conti- 
nues at  the  same  rate  of  the  past  few  months.  It  is 
stated  that  much  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by 
consumers  in  getting  spot  shipments  of  newspaper,  and 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  itself  will  make 
for  higher  prices  unless  demand  recedes  or  mills  in- 
crease their  output. 

Book  papers  continue  in  a  firm  position  and  are 
moving  in  steady  tonnage.  Prices  display  an  advancing 
tenden'cy  though  no  actual  changes  have  been  noted 
this  week,  ilachine  finished  book  is  selling  freely  at 
around  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  it  is  stated 
that  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  supplies  to  be  had  at 
less  than  this  figure. 

Coarse  papers  are  seasonably  quiet  and  yet  there  is 
a  fair  call  from  consuming  quarters  for  both  wrapping 
and  tissues.  However,  were  it  not  for  the  movement 
against  back  orders  and  contracts  this  branch  of  the 
industry  would  be  comparatively  inactive.  Quotations 
are  steady  and  there  is  no  sign  of  easiness  in  any 
quarter. 

Fine  papers  are  firm  in  price  and  are  wanted  in 
good  amounts.  Jobbers  are  placing  orders  with  much 
regularity  and  seem  to  be  disposing  of  shipments  as 
quickly  as  received.  Activity  in  the  printing  trades  is 
of  fair  dimensions,  which  means  of  course  that  con- 
sumption of  bonds  and  ledgers  is  running  rather  heavy. 

Nothing  new  is  recorded  in  box  boards.  Prices  are 
characterized  by  a  firmer  tone  than  in  some  time,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to 
stabilize  board  quotations  are  being  rewarded.  Plain 
chip  is  quoted  at  $62.50  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  news 
board  is  priced  at  $65  in  most  cases  though  some  mills 
are  said  to  be  accepting  orders  for  news  at  the  same 
price  as  for  chip. 

G-KOUNl)  WOOD.  —  Current  denumd  for  ground 
wood  is  slow.  Consumers  appear  to  lie  fairly  well 
supplied  for  the  present  anil  to  be  i-eluctani  to  anti- 
cipate their  wants,  and  there  is  only  a  routine  demand 
of  small  scope  noted.  The  continued  lack  of  important 
buying  is  affecting  prices.  No  actual  changes  of  con- 
sequence have  been  recoriled  this  week,  but  there  is  a 
soft  tone  to  quotations  and  indications  are  that  buyers 
are  succeeding  in  getting  pulp  at  concessions.  The 
main  reason  for  the  present  market  situation  is  that 
supplies  are  on  the  increase  as  a  result  of  more  favor- 
able water  condition.s  in  grinding  districts.  Most  con- 
sumers who  operate  their  own  grinding  plants  not  only 


have  Ibeir  own  TU'eds  pi-ovided  for  but  also  are  direct- 
ing some  of  their  output  into  the  open  market,  thus 
reducing  the  demand  as  well  as  affording  a  bigger 
available  supply  for  other  buyers.  Reflecting  this  con- 
dition, the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  the 
pulp  industry  shows  that  mill  stocks  of  ground  wood 
increased  no  less  than  30,000  tons  during  April  from  a 
total  of  59.327  net  tons  at  the  beginning  of  that  month 
to  89,180  net  tons  at  the  end  of  April.  Quotations  on 
ground  wood  range  around  $36  or  $37  a  ton  at  pulp 
mills  for  prime  spruce  pulp  for  prompt  shipment,  anil 
it  is  stated  that  in  some  quarters  purchases  could  prob- 
ablv  be  effected  at  slightlv  under  these  levels. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  There  is  still  a  lack  of  im- 
portant demand  for  chemical  wood  pulp.  Dealers  and 
importers  describe  papermakers  as  being  on  a  "buyers' 
strike"  and  say  that  activity  in  the  market  is  very 
spotty  and  involves  at  best  small  amounts  of  pulp. 
There  is  no  weakening  of  quotations,  however.  Sel- 
lers seem  determined  to  secure  the  full  prices  asked, 
and  are  mostly  in  an  independent  enough  position  be- 
cause of  light  stocks  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  for  the 
rates  quoted.  With  oju-n  water  shipments  now  mov- 
ing forward  from  Scandinavia,  it  is  probable  that  some 
change  in  the  market  will  develop  shortly.  Either 
values  will  soften  owing  to  increased  supplies,  or  else 
paper  manufacturers  will  come  into  the  market  to 
cover  their  requirements  and  make  for  a  stronger  price 
situation.  Importers  claim  to  have  very  little  stock 
unsold  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  contend  more- 
over that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  locate  pulp  available 
in  sizeable  quantities  in  Sweden  becau.se  because  a 
majority  of  Swedish  producers  are  well  sold  ahead, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  recent  strike. 

Prime  unl)leaclied  sidphite  of  foreign  origin  is  sell- 
ing at  3.40  to  3.50  cents  per  pound  ex-dock  New  York, 
and  such  sales  of  Swedish  kraft  pulp  as  are  reported 
are  invariably  at  a  price  basis  of  3.35  cents  on  the 
dock.     Domestic  pulp  quotations  hold  unchanged. 

RAGS. — Some  grades  of  papermaking  rags  are  more 
or  less  neglected  by  buyers  while  othei-s  are  enjoying  a 
fairly  good  demand  for  this  time  of  the  year.  New 
cuttings  are  moving  only  in  a  spotty  manner  and  gen- 
erally in  small  lots;  similarh',  roofing  rags  are  being 
absorbed  by  consumers  in  limited  amounts  at  the  mo- 
ment, yet  old  whites  and  thirds  and  blues  are  firm  and 
meeting  with  a  ready  sale  in  numerous  directions.  New 
white  shirt  cuttings  of  No.  1  grade  have  been  offered 
to  writing  paper  mills  this  week  at  12.75  cents  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  No.  2  white  shirt  cuttings  have  actually 
sold  at  6  cents  New  York.  Washables,  silesias,  mus- 
lins and  other  grades  of  new  rags  are  in  small  demand. 
with  prices  inclining  lower.  Roofing  stock  has  sold 
down  to  1.15  cents  a  i)ound  f.o.b.  New  York  for  Ny.  2 
packing  and  1.25  cents  for  the  No.  1  grade,  and  even 
at  these  market  levels  felt  paper  mills  have  been  hes- 
itant about  buying.  On  the  other  had,  there  have 
been  i-eports  of  sales  of  repacked  thirds  and  blues  of 
choice  quality  to  paper  mills  at  3.25  cents  a  pound  and 
highei'.  while  rough  blues  are  held  by  most  dealers 
f(U"  2.50  cents   at   shipping   points. 

PAPKR  STOCK.  —  There  is  but  routine  activity 
in  old  i)aper  and  prices  exhibit  a  declining  trend. 
Folded  newspapers  have  moved  down  in  value  to  about 
a  cent  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed 
paper  has  sold  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  New 
York  and  probably  at  less.  Flat  stock  is  distinctly 
weak,  and  local  dealers  are  offering  heavy  No.  1  ma- 
gazines at  1.75  to  1.80  cents  a  pound  f.o.b,  this  city. 
Shavings  are  in   moderate  demand  though   quotations 
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are  slightly  low.'i-  ;il  iilnmt  3.25  cents  a  pound  for  No. 
1  soft  white,  jiiid  4.10  cents  for  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
injrs.  OM  kiaft  paper  eontinues  to  hrinjir  2  cents  or  a 
trifle  hiirher  f.o.h.  dealers"  jioints. 

OLD  KOPE  AND  BAGtiLNG.  —  Demand  for  old 
manila  rope  is  no  better  than  an  average  and  prices 
are  easier  than  has  been  noted  in  some  time.  Domestic 
manila  rope  is  brinjring  no  better  than  6.50  cents  a 
pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points  and  the  probabilities 
are  some  pai)er  mills  have  bought  at  cheaper  i)rices. 
Foreign  rojje  is  quoted  at  around  6.2;")  cents  ex-doek. 
Old  bagging  is  quiet  and  nominally  unchanged  in  price. 
Gunny  is  moving  freely  but  in  other  directions  than  to 
paper  mills. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  TALKS  AT 
THREE  RIVERS 

Mr.  W.  C.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  for  Canada  to 
South  Africa,  delivered  a  very  interesting  address 
Tuesday  night  to  the  Three  Rivers  Board  of  Trade, 
on  the  problem  of  exporting  to  the  latter  country.  Jlr. 
Egan  made  it  quite  clear,  that  while  South  Africa  held 
out  great  possibilities  to  manufacturers  in  general, 
yet  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  natives  in  carrj'- 
iing  all  their  jnirehases,  prospects  for  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  export  of  wrapping  was  very  limited ; 
at  least  in  so  far  as  the  West  Coast  and  Nigeria  were 
concerned.  The  natives  carry  everything  from  a  thim- 
ble to  a  fresh  smoked  ham  without  being  wrapped. 

The  white  settlements  of  Cape  Town  and  Johannes- 
biu"g  present  the  greatest  possibilities,  but  even  here 
in  the  former  city  at  least,  the  white  population  is  out- 
numbered six  to  one. 

Special  emjihasis  was  laid   on  the  subject   of  pack- 


ing. Wayagamack  in  iliis  resi)ect  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Mr.  Egan.  lie  stated  that  Wayagamack 
was  praised,  by  all  imi)orters  of  paper,  for  the  fine 
eondition  the  bales  and  rolls  were  always  in  on  ar- 
rival. 

He  touched  on  one  other  ])oint  of  interest  to  ex- 
porters in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  documents.  The 
Trade  Commissioner  declared  that  Canada  was  very 
slow  in  getting  out  (he  notification  to  the  customer  that 
the  goods  were  on  the  way  and  giving  the  price,  etc. 
Mr.  Egan  showed  how  the  arrival  of  an  invoice  with 
the  details  of  the  shipment,  ahead  of,  instead  of  after, 
the  goods  often  enabled  the  agent  or  customer  to  sell 
the  complete  shipment  before  its  arrival,  resulting 
for  the  manufacturer  in  a  repeat  order  being  .secured. 

WAYAGAMACK  INSURE  THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

This  progressive  firm,  well  known  for  its  Employees 
Service  Welfare  Work,  has  taken  one  more  step  in 
this  direction.  In  conjunction  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  N.Y..  it  has  undertaken  to 
insure  the  life  of  each  employee.  Each  workman,  de- 
pending on  his  length  of  service,  is  allowed  to  take 
out  an  amount  up  to  $1,400  if  single  and  $2,500  if  mar- 
ried. The  cost  to  employee  is  almost  negligible,  being 
just  .sufficient  to  keep  it  from  being  a  complete  gra''- 
tuity  from  the  Company.  No  medical  examination  is 
required,  and  the  insurance  becomes  effective  as  .soon 
as  75  p.c.  of  the  employees  subscribe  and  make  applica- 
tion  for  same. 

The  Company's  arrangement  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  also  includes  a  nursing  ser- 
vice which  will  be  available  to  the  employees  free  of 
charge. 
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Thr  must  iiii/iortant  problem  in   Canada   today  is  the  fen/ 

serious  condition   of  the  forest  and  the  threatened  eurtail- 

vient    of    forest-horn    industries    because    of    the    extensive 

destruction    of  necessary   rate   material   and  decreased   xca 

trr   power.      We    present    in    this    issue,    as    editorials,    the 

views  of  three  keen   thinkers  on   this  ijreat  question. 
is  *  «       ' 

ENORMOUS  INCOME  IS  THREATENED 

By    Or.    CLIKTOX    I).    IIOWE.    Acting   Prcsidoiit. 
Canadian  Forestry  Assoeiation 

In  the  last  analysis,  adequate  fire  protection  resolves 
itself  down  to  the  qnestion  of  whether  or  not  the 
jieople  of  this  country  wish  to  save  their  wood-using 
industries. 

Let  us  look  into  the  service  of  these  to  the  country. 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducts is  $250,000,000  per  annum.  The  various  com- 
panies have  invested  in  the  business  some  $375,000,000. 
They  employ  33,000  men  in  the  mills  and  in  the  forest 
and  they  pay  them  each  year  $40,000,000  in  wages. 
Isn't  that  business  worth  saving? 

The  value  of  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  produced  in 
one  year  is  $150,000,000.  Lumber  means  boards  and 
deals,  dimension  stock  —  not  the  finished  prodxict,  as 
in  the  case  of  paper.  I  can't  find  just  how  much  is 
added  to  this  value  by  the  various  minor  wood-using 
industries.  With  reservations.  I  will  say  that  the 
minor  industries  which  depend  entirely  upon  wood, 
jiroduee  products  to  the  value  of  $60,000,000  annually. 
They  have  an  invested  capital  of  over  $50,000,000.  They 
employ  13.000  people  and  pay  annually  in  wages 
around  $14,000,000.  Is  it  not  worth  some  effort  to 
keep  these  industries  going? 

Are  These  Worth  While? 

To  these  should  be  added  the  industries  that  depend 
in  essential  part  but  not  entirely,  upon  forest  products. 
These,  such  as  the  hor.se-drawn  and  motor-drawn 
vehicles,  produce  each  year  products  valued  at  $86,553,- 
314.  The  capital  invested  totals  over  $65,000,000.  The 
employes  number  over  9,000  to  whom  are  paid  wages 
amounting  to  nearly  $12,000,000. 

Going  back  to  the  lumber  industry  proper,  we  find 
that  its  invested  capital  reaches  $250,000,000.  It  em- 
ploys 55.000  men,  and  gives  them  .$60,000,000  in  wages 
annually.    That  business  is  worth  saving  too,  is  it  not? 

There  are  more  than  100,000.000  people  in  Canada  at 
work  converting  the  forest  product  into  wealth  in 
some  form  or  other.  They  are  chiefly  heads  of  families 
or  the  bread  winners  of  families,  thus  they  represent 
probably  a  half  million  people  dependent  upon  the 
forest  for  a  livelihood.  Are  they  worth  while  in  their 
work?  Are  they  worth  while  to  the  country? 


Must  Invest  in  Protection 

Let  nic  emphasize  that  our  great  pulp  and  paper 
comi)anies.  the  great  lumber  concerns  will  not  exist 
many  years  longer  unless  there  is  more  effective  fire 
protection.  In  order  to  get  more  effective  protection, 
the  public  must  invest  more  money  in  it.  When  we 
consider  the  area  actually  under  license  or  pulpwood 
concession,  the  amount  expended  on  it  as  a  whole, 
averages  less  than  one  per  cent  per  acre  per  year.  In 
other  words  we  spend  less  tiian  a  cent  an  acre  as  an 
in.suranee  rate  on  forest  lands  whose  .supplies  at  the 
liresent  day  yield  us  pi-oducts  to  the  value  of  $500,000,- 
(H)()  Mnniiallv. 


GOVERNMENT  AROUSED  AT  LAST 

By  F.  H.  DEVBNISH 

When  will  Canada  realize  that  she  is  annually  losing 
millions  of  dollars  owing  to  forest  fires?  Year  after 
year,  immense  tracts  of  forest  land  are  laid  bare,  im- 
perilling the  existence  of  one  of  our  basic  industries. 
There  has  been  unending  discussion  of  ways  and  means 
of  perpetuating  our  forests,  and  although  we  are  grad- 
ually improving  protective  measures,  yet  the  broad 
fact  remains  that  they  are  far  from  what  they  should 
be,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  being  devastated 
by  fires  such  as  those  which  occurred  within  the  last 
week  or  two. 

The  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments  spend  a 
large  amount  of  time  discussing  comparatively  trivial 
questions,  and  vote  large  sums  of  money  for  objects 
which,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  are  unimportant 
when  compared  with  forest  conseiwation.  The  des- 
truction of  forest  wealth  is  a  loss  to  the  country  as  a 
unit,  decreasing  the  source  of  employment,  making 
capital  unprodiictive,  and  i-educing  the  amount  of  raw 
and  finished  products.  The  various  companies  also 
sustain  ver.y  heavy  losses,  in  that  their  supplies  of  raw 
material  are  seriou.sly  impaired. 

In  view  of  the  ever-increasing  losses,  the  time  has 
surely  arrived  when  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments should  confer  with  the  object  of  devising  legisla- 
tion which  will  minimise  the  enormous  waste,  largely 
preventable.  No  doubt  the  ministers  of  the  various 
Governments  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, but.  unfortunately,  the  means  employed  are  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  fires.  There  is  a  lack  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  what  this 
destruction  means,  and  in  that  connection,  the  Hon. 
H.  Mercier,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  has  just  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
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citizens  of  the  province  to  aid  the  Government  in 
preventing  forest  fires.  The  ]\Iinister  points  out  what 
the  forests  mean  in  the  life  iuu\  progress  of  the  Prov- 
ince, emphasizing:  tliat  their  destruction  entails  loss  of 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  people  in  Quebec, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  great  i)reseiit  and  still  more 
potential  wealth. 

The  Governments  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  more 
efficient  fire-fighting  means  greater  expenditure,  but 
after  all  it  is  an  oixtlay  which  will  be  more  than  just- 
ified if  it  results  in  the  saving  of  our  forests.  It  will. 
in  fact,  be  small  when  compared  with  the  loss  which 
would  otherwise  occur. 

The  pulji  and  paper  industry  is  interested  in  this 
question  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  branch  of 
commerce,  and  although  the  companies  spend  very 
considerable  sums  on  fire  prevention,  it  looks  as  if  they 
too,  will  have  to  make  larger  contributions  in  order 
to  protect  their  limits.  It  is  obvious  that  the  present 
outlay  is  not  sufficient  adequately  to  protect  the 
limits.  The  companies,  in  addition  to  losing  enormous 
quantities  of  pulpwood,  are  incurring  heavy  depre- 
ciation to  the  limits  through  the  destruction  of  poten- 
tial sources  of  future  supplies  of  the  raw  material. 
Having  regard  to  this,  the  companies  might  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Governments  in  order  that 
more  stringent  laws  be  enacted,  and  that  the  Gover- 
ments  bear  a  portion  of  the  necessary  outlay  to  pro- 
tect the  forests.  Our  forests  must  be  saved  if  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  to  continue  on  the  present  basis. 

A  plainly-worded  editorial  in  the  Quebec  Chronicle 
lays  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  taking  greater  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  these  fires.  The  article  criticizes 
the  Quebec  Provincial  Government  for  minimizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  declares  that  if 
the  forests  of  the  Province  had  to  depend  on  the 
organization  of  the  Provincial  Government  for  pro- 
tection they  would  be  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the 
flames.  This,  we  think,  is  an  unfair  statement  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  Mr.  G.  Piche,  Chief  Forester,  have  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out  the  widespread  nature  of  these  out- 
breaks and  what  they  mean  to  the  Province.  The 
writer  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  calls  attention  to  the 
non-enforcement  of  the  law,  rendered  possible  by  the 
inadequate  force  appointment  to  guard  the  forests. 
He  remarks  that,  "although  a  large  appropriation 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  it  will  be  no  more 
than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  compared  with  the  al- 
most incalculable  losses  in  dollars  and  cents  that  is 
represented  by  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  charred 
and  barren  stumps."  Mr.  Piche.  in  fact  estimates  that 
100,000  acres  of  standing  timber  and  pulpwood  have 
been  affected  by  the  fires.  As  a  further  .step  of  pro- 
tection, the  Provincial  Government  has  decided  to 
allow  no  more  permits  to  settlers  to  burn  slash  this 
eeason  uBtil  the  dangerous  period  is  over. 


FOREST   FIRE   PERIL 

By  FRANK  J.  D.  BARNJUM 

Canadians  have  only  Providence  to  thank  for  the 
fact  that  the  outbreak  of  fires  in  Northern  Ontario, 
Xortliern  Quebec  and  in  New  Brunswick  did  not 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  forest  growths  in  those 
districts.  No  human  agency  could  have  brought  the 
relief  which  came  with  the  providential  downpour  of 
rain.  But  the  menace  is  still  with  us  and  will  be  until 
the  authorities  adopt  much  more  drastic  means  for 
forest  protection  than  they  have  yet  done  and  until 
the  public  is  educated  to  the  point  of  regarding  the 
forosts  as  real  wealth  and  treating  them  as  such.  As 
things  are,  fires  are  likely  to  recur  at  any  time  and  to 
wipe  out  practically  all  of  the  timber  our  pulp  and  paper 
industry  now  depends  upon  for  its  existence,  except,  per- 
haps, the  very  limited  amount  of  wood  growing  on  the 
farm  lots.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  appalling  losses  that  Canada  has  suf- 
fered from  forest  fires  in  the  past,  to-day  we  have  the 
added  menace  of  two  linndred  million  cords  of  dead,  dry 
budworm  killed  trees  that  are  blowing  down  and  piling 
up,  forming  an  interminable  mass  of  dry  kindling 
tinder  merely  awaiting  a  period  of  drought  and  the 
dropping  of  a  match  or  cigarette  stub. 

The  heavy  losses  already  sustained  this  season  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  using  every  available  means 
for  conserving  our  remaining  supply  of  timber,  and 
should  cause  the  Government  at  Ottawa  to  stop  tem- 
porizing with  the  question  of  stopping  the  exploit- 
ation of  our  unmanufactured  wood  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  countries.  No  other  country  placed  as  Canada 
is  would  permit  what  amounts  to  the  life  blood  of  her 
industries  to  be  cut  down  and  shipped  out  of  the 
country  as  we  are  doing.  It  is  encouraging  to  note, 
from  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  Parlia- 
ment of  late,  that  the  members,  regardless  of  party, 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  situation  and  have  expressed 
the  view  that  there  should  be  no  further  delay.  It  1.9 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government,  before  the 
session  is  over,  will  introduce  a  law  which  will  give 
the  desired  relief  and  thereby  postpone  if  not  per- 
manently avoid  the  crisis  that  is  bound  to  overtake 
our  wood-using  industries  if  present  practices  are 
permitted  to  go  unmolested. 


Mr.  J.  L.  McNichol,  who  is  in  charge  of  paper 
making  experimental  work  for  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment writes  that,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  departure 
from  Toronto,  he  made  the  first  cook  of  rag  stock.  On 
his  arrival  in  Bangkok,  the  excavations  had  been 
started,  but  no  one  in  the  place  knew  a  suction  box 
from  a  press  roll.  He  sends  regards  to  friends  in 
Canada. 


That  Technical   Section  meeting  is  surely  going  to 
be  an  affair  that  no  member  will  want  to  miss. 
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Waste  In  the  Generation  and  Use  of  Steam 

By  U.  S.  MAKTINDALE 
Works  Engineer,  Champion  Coated  Paper  Company 


(Paper  Kead  Before  Meeting  of  the  Miami  Valley 
Division  of  the  Superintendents'  Associaton,  March  31, 
at  Middletown,  Ohio) 

Waste  in  tJie  generation  and  the  use  of  steam  is  too 
generic  a  caption  to  fully  cover  in  this  discussion.  I 
wish  therefore  to  limit  myself  at  the  outset  to  those 
elements  of  waste  which  lie  within  the  interests  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Superintendent  and  Managing 
executive.  A  committee  on  the  Ptederated  American 
Engineering  Societies  ascribe  waste  in  industry  to  the 
four  primary  causes : 

First — Low  production  caused  by  faulty  manage- 
ment of  materials,  plant,  equipment  and  men. 

Second — Literrupted  production  caused  by  idle 
men,  idle  materials,  idle  plant,  idle  equipment. 

Third — Restricted  production  intentionally  caused 
by  owners,  management  and  labor. 

P\)urth — Lost  production  caused  by  ill  hc.iltli.  ])hys- 
ical  defects  and  industrial  accidents. 

Amoment's  contemplation  of  the  breadth  of  thi.s 
subject  merely  as  applied  to  the  generation  of  steam 
suggests  the  reasons  for  the  limitations  necessarily 
made. 

In  considering  the  management  of  materials  in  the 
boiler  room,  coal  is  the  prime  factor.  ]Man}'  engineers 
advocate  the  purchase  of  coal  upon  scientific  basis. 
This  method  like  all  other  scientific  methods 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  However,  the 
principle  must  be  used  understandingly  and  varied  to 
meet  all  conditions.  Generally  speaking,  coal  of  high 
B.  T.  U.  value  and  low  ash  content  should  be  purchased 
by  those  industries  that  ai-e  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  source  of  supply  and  those  industries  located 
nearest  the  source  of  supply  can  afford  to  use  cheaper 
grades  of  coal,  having  smaller  heat  value.  The  mines 
should  use  the  cheapest  of  all,  the  fundamental  reason 
for  this  being  freight  costs.  If  costs  just  as  much  to 
transport  coal  ash  as  it  does  coal  carbon. 

An  analysis  of  coal  for  heat  value,  ash,  suliihur  and 
volatiles  is  of  great  value,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
give  a  real  measure  of  its  heat  value.  There  may  exist 
combinations  of  sulphur  and  iron  oxide  which  fuse 
into  clinkers  at  furnace  heat,  resulting  in  much  loss, 
due  to  incomplete  combustion. 

In  the  purchase  of  repair  parts  for  boiler  and  plant 
equipment,  it  is  advisable  to  analyze  these  items  care- 
fully. Whenever  it  is  discovered  that  repeated  orders 
for  the  same  parts  are  made,  a  considerable  saving  can 
be  effected  by  having  patterns  made  for  these  parts 
and  then  purchasing  castings  from  the  foundry  on  a 
pound  basis. 

In  considering  buildings  for  housing  boilers  and 
prime  movers,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  arrang- 
ing and  providing  for  the  economical  handling  of 
materials  at  all  points.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
complete  accessibility  and  provide  for  the  removal  of 
repair  parts  such  as  boiler  tubes,  condenser  tubes,  etc. 


Proper  ventilation  is  of  prime  importance.  Working 
conditions  for  the  men  must  be  made  as  attractive  as 
po.ssible.  Automatic  equipment  should  be  installed  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  plant. 

With  these  preliminaries,  I  prefer  to  direct  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  opportunities  for  eliminating 
waste  in  the  operation  of  the  boiler  plant.  Numerous 
surveys  made  by  Government  agents  during  the  war, 
and  by  industrial  engineers  since,  have  emphasized 
the  distressing  amount  of  waste  due  to  inefficient 
operation. 

It  is  authoritatively  asserted  and  jiroven  in  my  own 
experience  on  several  occasions  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel  costs  may  be  saved  without  sj)endiiig  an  appreci- 
able amount  for  additional  equipment.  This  tremen- 
dous saving  being  accomplished  through  better  boiler 
room  operation.  Some  executives  work  under  the  im- 
pression that  automatic  stoker  equipment  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  skill  in  its  operation  as  the  old  hand 
fired  methods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  hand  firing 
and  stoker  firing  is  a  highly  skilled  art  and  should  be 
supervised  by  a  man  of  special  training.  The  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  a  man  starting  in  as  a  fireman  in 
the  boiler  room  and  working  his  way  up  into  the 
engine  room  is  being  discarded  to  a  greater  extent 
each  da}'.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  com- 
bustion engineer  in  his  own  department.  Possibly 
greater  savings  may  be  aceomjilished  in  this  depart- 
ment than  in  any  similar  responsibility  in  an  average 
lilant  organization. 

Types  of  boilers  and  furnaces  should  be  considered 
in  a  more  technical  discussion.  However,  it  should 
be  stated  at  this  time  that  economizers  pay  under 
almost  any  condition  if  they  are  installed  correctly, 
psjiecially  if  we  consider  that  they  replace  more  than 
their  own  area  of  boiler  surface.  A  rise  of  11  degrees 
in  feed  water  temperature  before  reaching  the  econo- 
mizer or  boiler  will  effect  a  saving  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  fuel. 

Effective  soot  blowers  are  almost  indispensable  for 
efficient  operation.  The  writer  has  seen  boiler  ratings 
jump  from  100  per  cent,  up  to  150  per  cent,  for  all  con- 
ditions practically  identical,  with  the  exception  of  the 
installation  and  operation  of  soot  blowers.  Super- 
heaters are  advisable  wherever  power  is  generated. 
However,  when  steam  is  used  directly  for  heating  pur- 
poses, there  is  no  economy  in  superheat.  Superheated 
steam  radiates  energy  less  readily  than  saturated 
steam.  A  great  economy  can  be  effected  in  the  pur- 
cliasf  of  superheat  by  installation  of  effective  dry 
pipes  so  that  the  steam  delivered  to  the  superheaters 
will  not  contain  moisture. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  in  the  boiler 
room  is  high  stack  temperatures.  This  of  course  in- 
dicates that  heat  is  being  lost  up  the  chimney.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  high  stack  temperature  are  due  to 
maintaining  too  high  a  draft  pressure  over  the  fires, 
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that  is,  furnishing  excess  air.  An  efficient  combustion 
may  be  niaiiitainccl  witli  a  minus  i)ressui('  dvci-  tlu' 
fires  from  2/100  to  4/100  of  an  in.  Boiler  ratings  up  to 
300  p.  c.  are  often  maintained  regularly  with  a  draft 
not  to  exceed  4/100.  Central  stations  endeavor  to 
keep  excess  air  within  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  required  for  complete  combustion.  Anything 
under  35  per  cent,  in  industrial  practice  may  be  con- 
sidered good. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  practice  when  referring  to  flue  gas  tem- 
peratures. One  authority  gives  us  the  following 
figures  based  upon  150  tests: 

For  175  per  cent,  of  rating — 

550  degrees  or  lower — Exceptionally  good  results. 

550  degrees  to  590  degrees — Very  good  results. 

590  degrees  to  650  degrees — Good  results. 

650  degrees  to  715  degrees — Fair  results. 

715  degrees  to  780  degrees— Very  poor  results. 

Above  780  degrees — Exceptionally  poor  i-esults. 

Jlakiiig  a  comparison  or  different  ratings  at  good 
results,  we  find  that — • 

100%  rating  is — 480  degrees  to  520  degrees. 

150%  rating  is — 555  degrees  to  605  degrees. 

175%  rating  is — 590  degrees  to  650  degrees. 

200%  rating  is — 630  degrees  to  695  degrees. 

2507o  rating  is — 700  degrees  to  785  degrees. 

Hue  gas  temperature  is  a  very  important  question 
and  these  figures  may  be  considered  as  a  good  guide 
to  the  superintendent.  It  is  quite  possible  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  400  degrees  F.  in  many  plants.  This  will 
save  16  per  cent,  of  the  fuel.  For  every  100  degrees 
F.  rise  in  stack  temperatui-es  there  is  a  loss  of  4  per 
cent,  in  fuel. 

Automatic  draft  control  is  a  great  aid  to  efficient 
firing.  Some  types  now  on  the  market  will  control 
the  furnace  draft  on  a  minus  pressure  to  within  2/100 
of  an  inch  and  are  so  sensitive  that  when  fire  doors 
are  open  they  will  compensate  for  the  excess  draft. 
This  equipment  may  be  supplemented  with  automatic 
combustion  control.  Hand  control,  however,  is  often 
preferred  when  more  than  one  boiler  is  being  operated 
from  one  fan.  The  design  and  maintenance  of  baffles 
should  be  carefully  supervised.  Frequently  gases  by- 
pass straight  through  boiler  resulting  in  much  loss. 
Air  infiltration  in  the  brick  walls  is  another  large 
source  of  heat  loss.  ' 

Complete  combustion  should  take  place  within  the 
furnace.  When  combustion  is  not  complete  in  the  fur- 
nace, much  heat  passes  up  the  chimney,  having  been 
generated  too  late  to  become  effective  through  the 
boiler  heating  surfaces.  Retarded  combustion  causes 
high  CO  and  promotes  the  depositing  of  slag  on  the 
boiler  tubes,  causing  further  heat  losses. 

In  an  effort  to  confine  combustion  within  furnace 
areas,  boiler  settings  are  now  made  much  higher  than 
was  common  in  earlier  practice.  Two  and  one-half 
to  three  cu.  ft.  of  furnace  volume  per  rated  boiler 
horse-power  for  stoker  driven  boilers  o])erated  up  to 
250  per  cent,  of  rating  is  now  considered  oood  practice. 
Volumes  of  from  4  to  5  cu.  ft.  per  rated  boiler  horse- 
power are  used  for  powdered  coal. 

The  difficulties  of  perfect  combustion  are  largely 
increased  by  the  fact  that  ready  combustion  in  the 
furnace  requires  a  temperature  of  about  3,000  degrees 
F.     The  best  refractive  materials  for  use  in  fire-brick 


will  withstand  a  temperature  of  only  2,200  degrees  F., 
thus  creating  a  condition  whereby  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  cooling  off  the  furnace  walls  or  radiating  heat 
in  some  way  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  side  walls.  Many 
coals  often  fuse  and  form  clinkers  along  the  side  walls 
at  these  temperatures  and  are  a  considerable  source 
of  expense  in  maintenance.  We  have  found  the  use 
of  exhaust  steam  on  these  walls  a  great  benefit.  Side 
wall  tuyeres  for  the  introduction  of  forced  draft  have 
been  used  with  success  and  counteract  this  tendency. 

Many  losses  in  the  operation  of  boilers  are  due  to 
results  of  poor  firing,  such  as  holes  in  the  fire,  lack 
of  judgment  in  the  spreading  and  feeding  of  fuel  and 
maintenance  of  proper  thickness  of  fire  bed  and  the 
rate  of  dumping  ash. 

The  condition  of  feed  water  in  boilers  is  of  prime 
importance.  The  hardness,  alkalinity  and  causticity 
of  the  water  should  be  controlled  within  reasonable 
limits.  Excessive  amounts  cause  scale  and  deposits  in 
the  boiler  and  the  flowing  over  of  foreign  material  in 
the  steam.  Priming  and  foaming  cause  slugs  of  water 
to  go  over  in  the  steam,  resulting  in  much  damage  and 
loss.  The  presence  of  cylinder  oil  in  the  feed  water 
is  the  largest  factor  in  this  condition.  Adequate  oil 
separators  of  proven  design  should  be  installed  in  ex- 
haust lines  adjacent  to  steam  engines.  As  there  is  no 
oil  in  turbine  exhaust  this  source  of  trouble  is  elimi- 
nated by  their  use.  Should  the  oil  separators  not  be 
fully  effective,  it  is  then  necessary  to  pass  the  conden- 
sate through  an  improved  type  of  oil  filter  before 
passing  the  condensate  to  the  water  softening  plant  or 
feed  water  heaters.  Large  losses  in  heat  sometimes 
occur  from  excessive  blow-downs  made  necessary  from 
scale  deposits  and  precipitates  formed  by  foreign  mate- 
rials in  the  feed  water. 

An  effective  water  softening  plant  therefore  is  of 
prime  importance.  This  plant  should  be  equipped  to 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  water  supply.  Great 
savings  can  l)e  effected  l)y  intelligent  operation, 
whether  the  zeolite  continuous  or  intermittent  lime 
and  soda  ash  process  are  used.  Hardness  should  be 
maintained  under  5  grains;  alkalinity  at  6I/2  grains 
— causticity  at  around  2  to  2^/4  grains.  Good  opera- 
tion will  reduce  these  amounts  materially.  It  should 
be  understood  at  this  point  that  all  figures  given  in 
this  discussion  are  average  and  may  be  the  subject  of 
much  debate  among  experts. 

Automatic  feed  water  regulators  are  a  great  aid  to 
effective  efficient  boiler  operation.  Aside  fi-om  their 
safety  features  their  operation  results  in  the  con- 
serving of  boiler  capacity  and  the  meeting  of  fluctuat- 
ing load  demands  with  greater  ease  and  economy  of 
fuel. 

Waste  in  tiie  distribution  of  steam  may  be  located 
by  examining  exhaust  spouts  in  various  parts  of  the 
jilant  to  determine  the  necessity  for  the  amount  of 
steam  which  may  be  found  escaping.  It  will  frequently 
be  discovered  tliat  this  escaping  steam  may  be  re- 
covered and  returned  as  condensate  to  the  boilers. 
Plow  meters  installed  on  all  main  steam  lines  will  af- 
ford a  means  of  checking  this  loss  and  properly  pro- 
portioning departmental  costs.  Much  loss  on  steam 
distribution  is  caused  because  of  bare  pipes.  All 
steam  pipes  should  be  insulated  with  the  proper  pipe 
covering,  except  at  points  where  the  radiated  heat  is 
desired. 
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E^-pn  skilled  and  properly  trained  men  ennnot  locate 
all  sources  of  waste,  should  intermittent  observation 
and  intuition  be  their  only  means  for  acquiring  know- 
ledgre  of  their  plants.  Tt  is  absolutely  essential  in  mod- 
ern boiler  room  practice  to  properly  equip  boiler  rooms 
with  modern  measurinj;:  instruments. 

Flue  gras  analysis  forms  an  iinjiortant  source  of  con- 
trol, there  beinfjr  many  efficient  ("0-  recorders  on  the 
market. 

There  is  a  <rreat  ileal  of  wasted  heat  poinpr  up  the 
stack  in  the  form  of  CO  when  it  should  have  combined 
with  additional  oxyuren  to  form  TO;,.  Proper  air  con- 
trol will  enable  the  operator  to  maintain  an  average  of 
from  12  to  16  per  cent.  CO..  when  coal  is  n.sed  for  fuel 
which  indicates  a  very  acceptable  rate  of  combustion. 

Boiler  room  instruments  are  vitally  connected  with 
lioiler  room  waste.  Waste  means  inefficiency.  In 
order  to  control  inefficiency,  we  should  find  means 
for  measurin<r  efficiency.  Efficiency  in  its  last  analy- 
sis is  a  ratio  indication  of  input  ag'ainst  output.  By 
measTiring:  total  input  and  total  output,  then  properly 
syuchronizinoc  these  records,  a  means  may  be  funned 
by  comparison  for  analyzintr  all  sources  of  waste. 
Records  are  of  value  only  in  our  ability  to  compare 
one  record  with  another  to  note  improvements  or 
deteriorations.  The  means  for  acquirinof  a  continuous 
record  of  total  input  and  output  then  are  of  vital  in- 
terest. 

"We  have  our  automatic  coal  weighers,  water 
weighers  and  meters,  also  steam  flow  meters.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  these  records  in 
themselves  mean  but  little.  They  should  be  compiled 
into  a  complete  single  record  of  total  input  and  total 
output  and  a  continuous  efficiency  ratio,  that  is 
pounds  of  steam  produced  per  pound  of  coal  burned. 
Studies  of  these  records  comparing  one  with  another 
can  then  be  made  to  show  up  all  causes  of  inefficiency. 
The  method  of  observation  and  studying  would  be  to 
maintain  all  conditions  between  a  given  input  and 
outjiut  the  same  with  the  exception  of  one  and  note 
the  variation  in  results  from  the  variation  of  the  one 
cause.  In  this  way.  by  a  process  of  elimination  all 
causes  of  waste  mav  be  located. 

Tt  is  my  judgment  that  automatic  means  for  obtain- 
insr  constant  record  of  total  input,  total  output  and 
efficiency  ratio  will  be  demanded  by  the  managers 
of  industry  when  thev  realize  the  uses  to  vrhich  such 
records  may  be  put.  In  fact,  T  know  that  such  instru- 
ments are  available  awaiting  this  demand.  The  funda- 
mental elements  of  this  consideration  have  already 
made  themselves  felt  in  increased  demand  for  measur- 
ing devices  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  intergratins: 
flow  meters,  which  form  one  of  the  most  available 
means  for  coTupiling  this  data.  To  this  end  integrators 
have  been  develojied  which  make  readinjrs  of  quantity 
amounts  of  steam,  oil.  air,  eas  and  water  as  easy  to 
obtain  as  the  kilowat  measurements  for  electricity. 
Because  of  better  means  of  measurement  electricity 
has  had  other  sources  of  power  at  a  disadvantage  for 
some  time. 


In  addition  to  the  main  forest  nur.sei-y  at  St.  Wil- 
liams. Norfolk  county,  three  additional  nurseries  are 
being  developed  by  the  Ontario  forest  service.  These 
are  situated  at  "The  Sandbanks"  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  at  Orono.  in  Durham  county,  and  at  Midhurst, 
Simcoe  county. 


NOVA   SCOTIA   COAL   FOR   QUEBEC   PROVINCE 

The  po.ssibility  of  using  the  i-oal  measures  of  Nova 
Scotia  much  more  largely  than  at  present  to  supply 
the  needs  of  Queix'C,  and  po.ssibly  part  of  Ontario,  is 
engaging  a  good  deal  of  popular  attention  just  now. 
The  reported  acquisition  of  coal  areas  and  the  express 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Alines  at  ITalifix  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  maximum  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  i)rovinre"s  coal  measures,  lends  added  inter- 
est to  the  fpiestion.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  information  given  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Gray  of  tfhe 
British  Empire  Steel  Corporation  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Fuel  Supply  in  Ottawa  recently. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  how  much  coal  Xova 
Scotia  could  supply  for  Canada's  need  and  whether 
coke  could  take  the  place  of  anthracite  Mr.  Gray  said, 
"I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  iii  Nova 
Scotia  supplying  all  the  coal  that  Quebec  at  least,  and 
probably  Ontario,  would  need  in  the  way  of  coke  as 
an  equivalent  for  anthracite.  I  might  say  I  have  used 
Sydney  coke  all  winter  at  Ste.  Anne's.  I  would  rather 
have  it — much  rather —  than  anthracite.  It  is  less 
trouble;  it  is  less  expen.se."  Mr.  Gray  stated  further 
that  the  coke  had  about  the  same  heating  value,  and  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  ton  of  coke  than 
for  a  ton  of  anthracite. 

,  In  referring  to  the  possibility  of  the  British  Empire 
Steel  Corporation  establislliing  by-product  coke  ovens  in 
Montreal,  Mv.  Gray  stated  that  the  investment  involved 
would  run  from  three  to  five  million  dollars  for  a 
sixty-oven  plant  with  a  capacity  of  1000  tons  of  coke  a 
day.  "Of  course,  the  old  line  gas  plant  has  been  en- 
tirel.v  superseded  by  the  by-product  coke  oven.  You 
can  make  better  gas  and  more  of  it,  and  get  a  greater 
recovery  of  by-products  from  the  modern  by-product 
oven  than  from  the  old-fashioned  retort  gas  works.  They 
are  out  of  date.  I  might  say.  too,  that  there  is  no  com 
parison  between  gas-hou.se  coke  and  by-product  coke. 
In  the  gass  works  .your  object  is  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  to  obtain  gas;  in  by-product  coke  your 
object  is  to  get  a  high-carbon  fuel.  The  coke  oven  has. 
I  think,  entirel.v  superseded  the  gas  plant  where  coal 
alone  is  used.    Water  gas  is  a  little  different." 

Cape  Breton  coal,  Mr.  Gray  stated,  would  give  a 
64  per  cent  .yield  of  coke,  two  or  three  gallons  of  ben 
zol.  ammonium  sulphate  in  unusually  large  quantity, 
and  tar  of  peculiar  value.  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  known 
to  be  particularly  rich  in  by-products.  It  is  high  in 
sulphur,  too,  but  this  is  not  an  insuperable  objection  as 
it  can  be  removed  eeonomieall.v. 

The  great  improvement  in  by-product  oven  practice 
during  recent  years  was  well  illustrated  in  the  evidence. 
It  requires  no  more  than  100  men  to  run  modern  ovens 
producing  1000  tons  of  coke  a  day,  which  is  about  one- 
quarter  the  number  required  with  older  types. 

One  of  the  most  important  effect.s  of  the  use  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  for  domestic  fuel,  via  the  coke  oven,  would 
be  the  stead.ving  effect  it  would  have  in  the  mines,  Mr. 
Gray  explained.  To  supply  the  Island  of  Montreal 
would  require  a  million  tons  a  year.  With  this  to 
depend  upon  each  year,the  coal  operators  would  have 
what  they  have  always  lacked  heretofore^a  dependable 
market.  The  railway  contracts  for  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia  are  never  certain ;  they  are  awarded  to  Amer- 
ican mines  if  they  can  undercut  our  own  mines  in  price, 
and  the  operators  in  Nova  Scotia  must  meet  these  prices 
or  lose  the  railway  custom. 
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Program  For  Technical  Section  Meeting 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  21— 

10  A.    M.   —  Members  -will   assemble  at  the    Hitz-Carlton 

Hotel  on  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  where  motor 
busses  will  be  provided  for  a  trip  to  Ste.  Anne 
de  Bellevue. 

11  A.  M.  —Arrival  at  Ste.  Anne's.  Inspeetion  of  Maedon- 

ald  College  grounds  and  of  Garden  City  Press, 
(^Honie  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine)  and  of 
the  Institute  of  Domestic  and  Industrial  Arts,  un- 
der whose  direction  the  Correspondence  School  in 
Paper-Making  is  carried  on). 


FRIDAY.  JUNE  22— 

10  A.  M.  —  Members  will  assemble  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel,  where  motor  busses  will  be  provided  to 
convey  them  to  Laehine,  where  a  visit  of  in.spec- 
tion  will  be  paid  to  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Works,  Ltd.  Tliis  Company  is  now  constructing 
a  230-inch  newsprint  machine  for  the  Belgo 
Canadian  Paper  Company,  Limited,  and  a  234- 
ineh  newsprint  machine  for  the  Backus-Brooks 
Co.'s  new  mill  at  Kenora,  Ont.,  and  have  other 
important  paper-making  and  hydraulic  machin- 
ery in  progress. 


,    ...   1-     :::^. 

f^ff^^ 

J 

A    ROW    OF    NINE    GARDEN     CITY    HOMES, 
AVENUE,     GARDENTAI.E. 


GARDEN     CITY 


12.30   P 


M.  —  Luncheon  at  the  Senneville  Country  Club 
as  the  guests  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
After  luncheon  there  will  be  one  hour  devoted 
to  solid  business  The  piece  de  resistance  will  be 
an  address  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Ross  of  the  J.  O.  Ross 
Engineering  Corporation  of  New  York  and  Mont- 
real on  the  Briner  ,System  for  the  elimination  of 
moisture  from  machine  rooms,  which  is  creating 
so  mucli   interest   in   the   industry   at  present. 

2.30  P.  M.  —  Trip  by  launch  to  Beauharnois.  Que.,  where 
a  visit  of  insjjection  will  be  paid  to  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills  Limited  mill  at  that  point,  as 
guests  of  the  company. 

5  P.  M.   —  Trip  by  launch  back  to  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
where  train  will  be  taken  for  Montreal. 

8  P.  M.  —  Dinner  at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  Montreal,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation. 


This  visit  will  provide  the  first  opportunity  our 
members  have  been  afforded  of  seeing  paper  ma- 
chines   in   the    process    of    manufacture    and   will 
undoubtedly  prove   both   interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 
Friday    afternoon    will    be   left    free.      There    are   many 
sight-seeing  opjiortunitics   and   other   pleasurable   ways   of 
spending  a  summer  afternoon  in  Montreal  and  its  environs, 
details    of    which    will    be    made    available    to    visitors    on 
arrival.     Golf  sticks  are  in  order. 

If  you  have  not  already  advised  the  Secretary  of  your 
intention  to  attend  jilcase  do  so  at  once.  A  postal  card 
only  is  necessary. 

Hotel  reservations  will  be  made  upon  request. 
Edward  Beck,  Secretary. 
701   Drummond  Building,  Montreal. 


SENNEVn:.I.E  ROAD  —  NEAR   THE   SENNEVII.I.E   COUNTRY  ONE    Or    TH}:    RKSJi    i    J     >     BUII.DINGS   —   MACDONAI^D 

ClUB  COLLEGE 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Exports  From  Scandinavia  In  1920-1922 

Jiy  A.  E.  ('AI)MAX,  Canadian  Pulp  &   Paper  Association 

Soni."  fljiuivs  on  tlic  fxports  of  Piilii  iiii.l  Xpwspriiit  TTXfTEl)    KTXOnOM    IMPORTS: 

fro.'u  Canada  and   from  Xorway.   Sweden   and   Finland.  Total 

The  year  1922  witnessed  a  frreat  increase  in  activity  From:     Finland     X.Jiway     Sweden       X.  &  S.       Canada 

in  thepnip    and   paper   indnslry   of   Canada   and   the  1922             x           ir)0.483       f)5,289       215.77:]         81,008 

"United   States,   after  the  de|)re.ssed  conditions  in   1921.  1921             x             85.251       14.425         99,fi76         72.(i08 

A  similar  increa.se  took  place  in   Norway.   Sweden   and  1920              x            170,9S2       47.1:{9       218,121          49.2(i() 

Finland,    the    other    great    pulp    and    paper    prodncing  x  Xot  specified  in  Trade  Returns. 

countries.      Thest^    countries    had    been    affect'd    by    the  Tlius.  out   of  a  total   of  2,0(i0.()20  tons  exixirtcd   fi-om 

period    of  depression   mcn-e   tiian    the   countries   on   this  these  four  countries  in  the  past  three  years,  the  United 

side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  k-en  competition  they  were  States  accounted   for  (i29,798  tons  or  31  per  cent,  and 

able  to  offer  in  the  world  markets,  particularly  in  pulp,  the  T^nited   Kinprdom  for  736,661  tons  or  36  per  cent, 

prevented   Canada   from  takinp:   full    advantage   of  the  In  other  words,  these  two  countries  took  over  two  thirds 

improved  demand.  of  *he  amount  exported:     (the  United  Kingdom's  total 

From  a  study  of  the  trade  returns  of  Xorway,  Sweden  would    be    incrca.sed   by   the    addition    of    im])iirts    from 

and  Finland  and  otlier  sources  of  information   we  find  P^inland  which  are  not  separately  classifii^d). 

that  the  exports  of  various  grades  of  pulp  and   paper  SFljPHlTE  PI'LP  EXPORTS ;  " 

from  these  countries  was  much  greater  in  1922  tlian  in  In  the  case  of  sulphite  exports,  figures  are  availalile 
1921  and  in  many  ca.ses  greater  than  in  1920.  As  the  for  all  countries  except  Finland,  under  the  two  head- 
pnlp  and  paper  industry  in  these  countries  relies  to  a  ings  "bleached"  and  "unbleached".  The  Finnish  re- 
very  large  extent  npon  the  demand  in  various  overseas  turns  cla.ssify  "sulphite"  only,  as  did  those  for  Xorway 
ma'-kets.   the   export   tonnage   gives   the   best   means   of  pre\'ious  to  1922. 

estimating   the    situation    and    the    future    possibilities.  The  following  table  shows  these  exports  for  1920  - 1922 

In  this  respect  their  situation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Finland         Xorway                 Sweden               Total 

Canada  with  the  diffeience  that  our  principal   market  Blclid.        T'nblchd.         BIchd.  Unblchd.   Sulphite 

is  the  United  States  while  the  Scandinavian*  counti'ies  (Tons) 

have  a  market  that  is  practieallv  world-wide.  1922   137.817   128.792    70,970   73,322   684  201   1095  102 

MECHAXICAL    PULP"—  EXPORTS  1921     96,337           90,515           17,806   332,109      536!767 

Dealing    first   with   the   exports   of  mechanical    pulp  1920     66,227          233,053           48,667   586,513       934,460 

fi-on.  these  countries  wo  have  the  following  figures  for  Canada's  exports  of  sulphite  for  these  .years  were: 

the   past   three  vears :    (in   short   tons,   drv   weight.)  Bleached        Unbleached     Total  Tons 

Year        Finland        Xorwav        Sweden  '        Total  ^922              151,048            208,445            359,493 

1922           56,769         224.007         167.315         448.091  1921                7Ti,801             127.389             204,190 

1921           55,498         162,545           65.662         283.705  1920              100,640             281.854             382,494 

1920           90,309         217.987         181.675        489,971  The  total  exports  of  sulphite  from  the  Scandinavian 

The  total  exports  of  ground-wood   from  these  coun-  countries  in  1922  was  1,095,112  tons  and  from  Canada 

tries  were  some  40.000  tons  less  in  1922  than  in  1920.  359,483  tons  or  about  one-third   of  that   quantity.    In 

X'^orway  was  the  only  country  to  show  an  increase  over  1^21  the  Scandinavian  total  amounted  to  536,767  tons, 

the  total   for  that  year.     Tlie   decline   in   Finnish   and  l^'ss  than  one-half  of  1922  exports,   and  the  Canadian 

Swedish  exports  was  mainly  due  to  an  increased  domes-  ^^^^^  ^^'*'s  204,190  tons  compared  with  359,493  tons  in 

tic  consumption  caused  by  the  increased  production  of  1922. 

paper.  For  the  three  yeai-s,  the  total  sulphite  exports  from 

By  way  of  comparison  with  the  Scandinavian  figures  Norway,    Sweden   and   Finland   amounted   to   2,566,329 

we  liave  the  Canadian  exports  for  the  last  three  years  *^^"''  ^nd  in  the  same  period  Canadian  exports  amounted 

which  were  as  follows :  to  ,846,177  tons  or  almost  one  third  of  the  Scandinavian 

1922      310,415  tons  total. 

1921      223,494      "  Details  of  the  countries  of  destination  of  these  exports 

1920     304.344      "  ^^'^  i^ot  available  in  very  complete  form,  but  we  have  a 

We  have  thus  a  total  export  form  Canada  in  these  '^'C'-ord  of  imports  into  the  United  States  which  is  the 

three  years  of  838.253  tons  compared  with  a  total  for  i^arket    about    which    we    are    principally    concerned, 

the  three  Scandinavian  countries  of  1.221,767  tons.  These  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

The  most  important  consumers  of  this  ground-wood  BLEACHED    SULPHffTE; 

are  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  whilp  '                     Total 

France  is  the  principal  consumer  on  the  European  con-  From  :     Finland     Norwav     Sweden  N.  S.  &  F      Canada 

tlnent.     \\  hde  we  have  no  official  records  of  the  des-  192:'          6,489        43,852        46  052        96  393        136  115 

tination  of  these  exports  except  in  the  case  of  Canada  1921        lo'll4          9',163          6^462        25*739          66244 

we  liave  records  showing  the  imports   into  the  United  1920          5.969        16,650          6!656        29'275          96253 

States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which  give  us  a  good  UNBLEACHED    SULPHITE:             "  '"                 ' 

idea  of  wOiere  these  exports  went.     These  are  shown  in  Total 

the  following  tables  in  short  tons  dry  weig^^  From:     Finland     Norway     Sweden  N.  S.  &  F.     Canada 

U.  S.  A.  IMPORTS:  19o._,        30.96O       32.630      221,797      285,387        164,292 

^            T.-  1      ,    X-               ..                  '^"^^^  1^-^        25,148          3,513        81,836      110,497          98,687 

,nT-    ^'"l^"'^    Norway    Sweden    N.  S.  &  F.     Canada  1920        15,123          4,061        82,690      101,874        243,542 

]J.i       .^-oo-         ^        .t'f^       -"•■^'^^        ^^°'°^"  ^'i8-»i-^«  fo^  tt^'"  United  Kingdom  are  not  complete, 

l2o  .        io-oT-        f^-^V-        ^''-'^^        ^'^'"^^^        ^^*^'2*^  ^^  '^'•'''^^  Returns  do  not  specifv  sulphite  imports,  all 

^■^-"        l-'^-"''        11'-^*^*          '-^^^        31,273        197,99o  chemical   pulp   being  classified   under   "chemical  wet" 

•Norway.    Sweden   and   Finland   are   referred   to   in   this  and  "chemical  dry".    As  the  greater  part  o£  these  ii:i- 

article    as    the     Scandinavian     countries,     although     the    term  POrts,  however,  COnSlStS  of  sulphite  pulp,  we  give  figures 

Scandinavian    does    not,    properly    speaking,    include    Finland.  for   the   totals.      These   Sre   as   follows : 
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Other  Total 

X'       „  ,        Qwprlpii        Finland        Countries  Finland     Xorwav     Sweden     N.  S.  &  F.     Canada 

fSo"        ''.qTi?         ?9129"         48743            fil,014  192:>        44,017        31,506        28.880        104.403        10,523 

\lli           40478         139;i73          11,672           26,978  1921        38,326          9,495        29,327          77,148             267 

]^l         107;947         343,425              x             104,087  1920        29.239        21.114        24,179          74,532          8,170 

'.    ,    ,  ■     ^.,       nr.n„trip<j  in  19''0  Other  countries  whii'h  imported  considerable  quanti- 

X  Finland  included  in  Otiier  <_ouniries  m       -  _  ^.^^  ^^  newsprint  from  Finland.  Norway  and  Sweden  of 

Canadian    exports    of    sulphite    pulp    to    tiie    unu  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  records  are  Australia  and  France. 

Kinffdom   were  :  The  imports  into  Australia  were  as  follows  : 

1922     fAlV"''"  Total 

1921      -io«^     "  From:       Finland    Xorwav    Sweden    N.  S.  &  F.    Canada 

1920     '^^•■^'^  1922            128            11.474          8.648        20.250        34,112 

mi  PTI  \TE    PULP    EXPORTS.  1921            937           10,009       19,037        29,983        25,188 

"    The  exports  of  sulphate  pulp  from  the  various  coun-  192()             16             9,565        17.565        27,146       36.805 

tries  Tvere  as  follows:  Tliose  for  France  were: 

lotai  Total 

Finland     Xorwav     Sweden     X.  S.  &  F.     Canada  Vnm\:  Finland       Xorwav     Sweden     X.  S.  &  F. 

1Q90       64  891       18,330       228,621       305.842       1^8,33o  ;|922         15^74         28.943         15,971         60.688 

TqoT       39"091         5  000x     113.176       157,267         99,o.3J  3921           5349           8.492           3,837         18.178 

1920       30'658       10,000x     154,882       195,540       133,146  ^g^O           3,534         24.352        26.810         54,796 

X  Xot  classified  separately  but  figures  estimated.  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  exports  from  the  three  Scandinavian 

In  1922  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada's  exports  of  sul-  countries  of  406,211  tons  in  1922;  the  United  States, 

nhate  pulp  were  practically  equal  to  one  half  of  the  ^jjg   United   Kingdom,   Australia  and   France   together 

amount  exported  by  the  Scandinavian  countries.  accounted  for  280,650  tons  or  practically  70  per  cent. 

•TVi     ■    r)orts  of  sulphate  pulp  into  the  United  States  Outside   of  those   countries  the   principal   markets    for 

f    •  i}   ^Tast  three  rears  were  as  follows :  Scand'inavian    newsprint    were    Argentine,    Brazil    and 

tor  tlie      '^              .                                   Total  the   various   South   American   countries.     Detailed   re- 

-p-          T     Xo  wav     Sweden     X.  S.  &  F.     Canada  turr.s   are  not   available   from  these   countries  but   the 

mo         q^^'r'      135  874       171748       154.038  Scandinavian  exports  to  Latin  America  in  1922  were  in 

1922       26,018         9.»^5             'g.^g         ,^g'ggg       100,551  round  numbers,   Finland   22,000   tons,   Xorway   16,000 

Joor         5  fiq3         9  837         48'306         66.836       131,925  tons  and  Sweden  21,000.     The  remaining  tonnage  ex- 

IJJi         s,D».3           ,  ported  by  these  countries  was  divided  between  countries 

XEWSPRINT :                                                      ,  „.  ,      ,  ill  Europe,  India,  China  and  South  Africa. 
The  three  countries  of  Xorway,  Sweden  and  Fiulanc 

produce  about  420,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually  and  

of  this  amount  the  larger  part  i/  f  PO^e^:  ^/^.''"i^^l'p  .       WAYAGAMACK  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORK       . 
consumption   being  less  than   fifteen  per  cent   ot  the 

total  tonnage  produced.     In  1922  the  total  exports  of  This  progressive  firm  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
newsprint   I'rom    these    countries    were    406.211    tons,  ^^^ke  life  enjoyable  around  its  plant.     Situated  as  the 
as  follows-    Norway  117,728  tons,  Sweden  14o,132  tons  pj^nt  is,  on  Wayagamack  Island,  with  the  mill  at  one 
and  Finland  143,351  tons.    U  may  be  well  here  to  em-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^le  small  artistic  houses,  set  amongst  the  tall 
pha^ize  the  share  of  Finland  in  this  total.     That  coun-  pjjjgg^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^.  extremity,  conditions  are  ideal.    The 
trv's   export   last   year   was   practically   equal   to   the  cottages  surrounded  by  their  beautiful  flower  beds  and 
aiiioimt  exported  bv  Sv.eden.   In  1913  Finland  exportecl  ^^^y  ].^^^  lawns,  provide  a  picturesque  setting  indeed 
only  77  213  tons  of  "printing  paper"   (^^"("h  meludea  £^^.  ^j,g  ^^^^jg  ^^^^^^  ^^^  bowling  green, 
newsprint)  and  in  1920  the  total  was  99,259  tons,    llnis  ^ear  by  year  this  company  has  increased  its  social 
Finland  has  made  considerable  progress  in  ?"i«  «i^«-  service  work,  until  at   the   present  time   a  swimming 
tion  and  of  the  three  countries  mentioned    s  t lie  one  ^^^^^.^            ^^                       shooting  gallerv,  foot- 
that  offers  the  greatest  possibilities  for  futuie  de^elop-  ,,^jj '^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^|^^  j^^^^°  organization  a  glee  ciub  are 
men*...                                                                              t    f  n  n  ^^^  active  .    During  the  winter  a  two  rink  curling  club 
For  the  past  three  years  the  newsprint  exports  11  om  .^  operated.    In  conjunction  with  the  latter  is  the  fine 
these  countries  were  as  follows :                   tit  Wayagamack  Curling  Club  House,  wit)h  both  piano  and 
Finland      Xorway       Sweden    Total    ions  yictrola,   which   forms   a   fine   recreation    room    and   is 
1922      143,351       117,728       145,132       *^||-i:J^.  also  the  headquarters  of  the  glee  club. 
1921       103,474         ■?!  on'o       10a Vqi       ^19786  The  company  is  also  adding  to  the  natural  beaut\;  of 
1920        99,2d9         84,893       l-»,6.i4    ^i-.'»"  the  place.    This  vear  on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading 
Countries  of  destination  are  not  given  in  the   iraae  ^^   ^^^  island,  trees  have  been  planted   everv  twenty 
Returns  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  but  tlie  ^"stoms  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^.^  ^  ^^^^_  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^.^^-^^^  ^^..^^_ 

Returns  of  the  United  States  show  the  ±"  lo^^;^^g  'l^^,^'  ,vavs  along  a  water's  edge,  leading  to  a  manufacturing 

title",  imported  from  these  countries  in  tne  past  industry,   will   be   the   entrance   to   the   Wayagamack 

years  together  with  the  imports  from  Can^ada.  ^,^^j^^  ^^^^^p^^.  ^^,^^^ 

TTiTilnnfl     Xorwav     Sweden     N.  S.  &  F.     Canada 

1Q07        9fi9n^      *  17  992        51812        95  309        896,312  Concern  is  felt  by  some  of  the  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice 

1991        99  664        20  194        48!931        91,789        656,204  Valley,  at  the  rapid  fall  in  the  water  level  due  to  lack 

199(         "3'^44          5195        18'875        27,314        678,732  of  any  heavy  rains.    This  is  hindering  the  logs  reaching 

in  addition  to  figures  for  the  T'nited  States  we  have  the  St.  Maurice  River;  jam  after  .jam  is  being  reported 

the  records  for  the  United   Kingdom  for  these  years  on   the  small  tributaries,  while  the  banks  are  strewn 

which  show  the  imports  from  these  countries.  ^^  't  ••  logs . 
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What  The   Paper   Mill  Apprentice 

Did   In    1823 


The   folkiwiii"-   is   the   text   of  the   iudenture   of   ap-  play  at  t-ards,  die-  m-  any  oili.-r  >,neh  games  nor  keep 

prenticeship   which   was   used    in    Scotland    100    years  idle  or  disorderly  company  or  in  general  be  guilty  of 

ago      It  is  taken  from  an  exceedingly  interesting  his-  any  vice  or  immorality  by  which  these   presents  may 

torical     account     of     papermaking     in     Berwickshire,  be   infringed    or   broken   and    he    farther   BINDS   and 

which  is  a  storv  of  the  mills  of  Young  Trotter  and  Son.  OBLIGES  himself  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  wai-es  or  goods 

The    period   covered   is   from   1786   to    1923.     In   1842  during  the  space  of  these  Indentures  that  may  in  any 

this  firm  installed  its  first  Fourdrinier  machine,  made  ways  interfere  with  his  Masters'  business,  and  that  he 

by  Bertrams     The  historical  sketch  refers  particularly  shall  not  absent  him.self  from  his  said  service  without 

to   the   openiuo-   of   the   Chirnside    Bridge   Paper   Mill,  leave  obtained  from  his  said  Masters,  and  tliat  if  he 

where  our  good  friend  Mr.  James  Home,  President  of  fails  in  punctual  attendance  he  shall  serve  two  days 

the  Beveridge  Paper  Co..  Montreal  worked  as  a  paper  after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  herein  specified    (in 

maker    and  where  he  obtained  much  of  his  extensive  same  hours  as  the  journeymen  do—and  also  to  attend 

knowledge  of  the  industry  that  serves  him  in  such  good  ef^^J^^^'  %^^^??^,;^"""^  ^^f  V"""'     FURTHER  he 

stead   today.     The   terms   of   the   apprenticeship    con-  BINDS  and  OBLIGES  himself  when  employed  at  dry 

tract  would  seem  hard  and  stringent  to  manv  of  our  '\°\^  to  work  from  six  m  the  morning  till   eight   at 

readers,   but   there   seems  no   doubt   from   the   results  night     and   when   employed   at   the   \at   to   work   the 

that   the   ancient  svstem  pos.sessed   manv  advantages,  ^ame  hours  as  the  journeymen  do-and  also  to  attend 

For  one  thing,  there  was  a  greater  sense  of  responsi-  \^^  engines  at  all  times  when  desired-and  lastly  it  is 

bilitv  and  pride  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  and  there  l^^'ebj'  declared  that  m  case  the  said. .shall 

was  a  greater  personal  contact  and  interest  on  the  part  '"^  ^">'  time  deser     or  leave  his  said  service  and  ap- 

of  the  emnlover  prenticeship  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  his  said  Mas- 

A  committee  of  the  Technical  Section  is  at  work  on  ^ers  to  retain  out  of  the  money  payable  to  him  after 

the   subject    of  apprenticeship   in   Canada's   pulp   and  ^V^^cihccl  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  recovering 

paper  mills  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  urges  and  bringing   back     he   said. .  .  .      . .  f.   the   work 

that  every  Management  o-ive  the  committee  the  fullest  ^.«  ^lie  said  expense  shall  be  ascertained  by  an  Account 

possible  Support  in  working  out  this  very  important  w^^?p„^^  1tt1^4'        Young   Trotter  and    Son.     For 

^     ,,         e      ■  ■       4^1  1°*-     +■„        t  t.\  11  WHICH   CAUSES   and   on  the   other    part   the    said 

problem  ot  raising  the  qualiiications  oi  the  paper  mill  ,,  ,„     ,,  ,    „        t>tntt^         i    A-t^t  t/-,V,     , 

^     ,  an  It  Young    Trotter  and   Son   BIND   and   OBLIGE   them- 

^^T  f\  *•  1^  £i  "t*  ^-- 

*     4f     ^f  selves  and  their  foresaids  faithfully  to  teach  and  in- 

It  is  CONTRACTED    AGREED    and  ENDED    be-  struct  the  said.      ...  .in  their 'foresaid  trade  and 

tween  Messrs  Young   Trotter  and   George   Cran.stoun  sl^all  do  their  utmost  diligence  to  cause  the  said  ap- 

m    xi.  •  u     ■  J      ii,    r-  I!  -v-  prentice  learn  the  same,  m  so  far  as  he  is  capable,  and 

Trotter  carrying  on  business  under  the  firm  of  loung  N, „  ^-^  ^^ rr  „*♦  a  a       t^txtV.       j  7%r>T  tTTt^ 

rr>    ii-  1  o        r>  -vr       «    *.  x  r>  i  the  saiQ  Youug  Irottcr  and  Sou  BIND  and  OBLIGE 

Trotter  and  Son.  Paper  Manufacturers  at  Broomhouse  +i,„„,^„i,  „„  +„  ^„     +„  +i,        -i  4.-      r      Ii      ^^ 

T.  Tvrii  •     4.1      r>        <-       fi  r.        •  1  *i.  x  themselves  to  pav  to  the  said  apprentice  for  the  first 

Paper  Mill  m  the  County  of  Berwick  on  the  one  part  ^;„„,.  „„,„,  +,,„    " „f  p„  4.    v        j. 

\  ij     /i      J!  1  e  tour  years  the   sum  ot   tour  pence  sterling  for  every 

and oldest  lawful  son  ot *^i*.    ■„„i,^ ,•     t„       <?  tu  i  n         ,    '=»'=ij 

-»*-ii  vr  ■  1  +  „+  +1  -.  „„;  1  T\r-ii       -ii,  ^.\       a   •  j  ^^1*  washing  in  lieu  of  the  usual  sum  allowed  to  ap- 

Mill  Wr  ght  a    the  said  Mill,  with  the  advice  and  con-  „,;,,,  f„,  ^he  purchase  of  Clothes,  but  he  shall  have 

sent  of  the  said.  -  ■  .^.  •  ■ ,-  •  -,  and  the  said. . ....  ,^„  assistance  in  wa.shing  the  felts-And  for  the  re 

for  himself  and  as  Cautioner   and  otherwise  bound  m  ,^^^^^       ^j^^ee  years  he  shall  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 

manner  following.  THAT  IS  TO  SAY  t^he  said^     . . . .  .j^^  ,,,^,  ,f  p.^ty  Shillings  sterling  per  annum  for  the 

with  advice  and  consent  foresaid  hereby  BINDS  him-  purchase  of  his  Clothes  provided  li  conduct  during 

self  apprentice  to   the  said  Young   Trotter  and  Son  ^^eh  employment  shall  meet  the  complete  approbation 

their  heirs  and  assignees  in  their  art  and  employment  of  his  Masters-AND  MOREOVER  tlie  said     Young 

of  paper  making  and  that  for  the  space  of  Seven  1  ears  Trotter   and   Son  BIND   and   OBLIGE   themselves   to 

from  and  alter  the  .second  day  of  May  Eighteen  hun-  pay  to  the  said  apprentice  over  and  above  the  said  al- 

dred  and  t^yenty-three  years  which  is  nereby  declared  lo^ance  the    following  sums  viz:  When  he  is  Fourteen 

to  be  the  commencement  ot  the.se  Indentures  notwith-  and   under  Fifteen   years   of   age,   the   sum   of   Four 

standing  the    'i^t^g^-'^^^- /--„|.j-J?-^  ^P^ee    the  Shillings  and  Six  pence  sterling  per  week:  When  he 

said.    .  . .  .  .  .   BINDb    and    OBLIGES   himself   to  is  Fifteen  and  under  Seventeen  vears  of  age  the  sum 

serve  his  said  Masters  by  night  and  by  day  and  to  obey  of  Five   Shillings   and   Six   penc^    sterling   per   week 

all  their    awful  commands  keep  all  their  secrets  and  When  he  is  Seventeen  and  under  Nineteen  years  of 

do  not  act  prejtidicial  to  their  interest  but  on  the  con-  age  the  sum  of  Six  ShilUngs  and  Six  pence  sterling 

Sd'he°  aL"  mNoVand  OBLiVf?"!?^  if  tfT^-  P"'  ^"^"^^  '^'^^^  ""'  ''  -^-^^^^  -^  ^<^-    T.'n^y 

And  he  also  BlNDb  and  OBLIGES  himself  that  he  and  under  Twenty-one  vears  of  age  the  sum  of  Eieht 

shall  not  injure  embezzle  waste  destroy  or  dispo.se  of  Shillings  Sterling  per  week;  And  in  addXn  to  f  le 

t7ZL\'  ^Jf  t^^'^.^^'^^f  ^°°ds  or  otherwise,  and  if  above   sums  he   shall   be   allowed   .4en   en  pfoyed   al 

he  does  on  the  contrary  he  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  Couching  the  sum  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  week 

paid  to  his  said  Masters  double  the  value  of  the  goods  and  when  making  the   sum   of  one   shiUing  and   si. 

Z  Itu     l"f  T"""'^  r^'^V  "'  '^•^^t™^;^'  ^^d  that  pence  per  week,  a^s  extra  allowance ;  AndTt^is  hereb^ 

he  shall  not  frequent  any  Taverns  or  Alehouses  nor  declared  that  in  case  the  said  shall  in 
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the  opinion  of  his  Miist.-rs  lu'  -uilty  of  any  misbe- 
haviour, niisdemeanour  or  disobedience  it  shall  be  in 
their  power  to  dismiss  him  from  the  serviee  without 
bein"-  liable   for   anv  damage   or   prosecution   on  that 

Account :  And  the  said as  Cautioner  for 

the  said BINDS  and  OBLIGES  himself 

to  pay  to  the  said  Young  Trotter  and  Son  the  sum  of 
Fifteen  Pounds  sterling  in  case  the  said  apprentice 
contravenes  or  acts  contrary  to  the  duties  incumbent 
on  him  to  be  performed  to  his  said  Masters  during  the 
existence  of  these  presents,  And  both  parties  BIND  and 
OBLIGE  themselves  and  their  foresaids  to  implement 
and  perform  their  respective  parts  of  the  penalty  of 
Thirty  Founds  sterling  to  be  paid  by  the  party  failing 
to  the  party  observing  the  Indenture  or  willing  to  do 
so  besides  performance  —  Ad  both  parties  consent  to 
the  registration  hereof  in  the  Books  of  Council  and 
Session  ov  others  competent  tlierein  to  remain  for 
preservation;  and  if  necessary  that  letters  of  Horning 
on  Six  days  charge  and  all  other  legal  execution  may 
pass  upon' a  decree  to  be  interponed  hereto  in  form  as 
effeirs  and  to  that  effect  they  CONSTITUTE  their 
procurators,  etc.  IX  AVITNESS  WHEREOF  these 
presents  written  upon  this  and  the  two  preceding  pages 

of  Stamped  paper  by to  Thomas  Trotter 

Junior  Writer  to  the  Signet  are  subscribed  by  the  said 
parties  at  Broomhouse  Paper  Mill  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before 

these  Witnesses overseer  to  the    said 

Young    Trotter   and    Son     and House 

Servant  to  the  said  Y'oung  Trotter. 

(Signed) Witness 

(Signed) Witness 

(Signed ) Witness 

(Signed) Witness 

(Signed)     YOUNG   TROTTER 

(Signed)     Geo.  C.  TROTTER. 

(Signed)      

(Signed)      

BROO.MIIOrSE  MILL. 
First  day  of  May  1830. 
We  hereby  discharge     this  Indenture,  the  premises 
having  been  fulfilled  by  the  parties  to  each  other  and 
we  herebv  subscribe  our  names  as  full  discharge. 

(Signed)  YOUNG  TROTTER 
(Signed)  Geo.  C.  TROTTER. 


TREATMENT  OF  STRAW 

A  British  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  C.  Wey- ' 
gang  covering  a  process  for  treating  fibrous  mate- 
rials. In  preparing  straw,  particularly  wheat  and  oat 
straw  for  paper-making  and  like  purposes,  the  straw  is 
cut  up  and  soaked  for  12  to  24  hours  or  boiled  under 
low  pressure  for  three  to  six  hours  in  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  eight  parts  of  slaked  lime  mixed  to  a  thin 
paste  with  water,  one  to  four  parts  of  petroleum  or 
other  refined  or  crude  mineral  oil,  and  four  to  eight 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate  or  sulphate  previou.sly  dis- 
solved in  water.  Where  soaking  is  u.sed,  the  straw 
is  piled  in  heaps,  the  excess  licfuor  being  drained  off 
and  used  for  a  fresh  lot  of  straw.  After  treatment, 
the  material  is  rinsed  and  converted  into  paper  in  the 
usual  way.  The  rinsings  are  used  for  treating  straw  to 
produce  coarse  paper  or  boards. 


NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  IN  APRIL 

By  A.  E.  ('AI)MAX.  Canada  l'uli>  &  Pap.T 
Association 

Production  of  newsprint  in  April  was  below  the 
Mareii  production  in  botii  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  due 
to  the  shorter  working  month;  in  both  countries  the 
actual  daily  production  was  greater  than  in  the 
previous  month. 

Canadian  mills  inoduccd  100.742  tons  in  April  com- 
pared with  83.731  tons  in  Aju-il  1922.  The  proportion 
of  the  U.S.  mills  was  116.719  tons  compared  with  111,- 
861  tons  in  April  1922.  Total  production  was  thus 
ahead  of  last  year  by  21,879  tons  or  11  per  cent. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  production 
in  Canada  and  the  Ignited  States  increased  considerably- 
over  the  first  four  months  of  1922  and  1921,  the  in- 
crease in  Canada  being  much  greater  than  in  the  LT.S. 


The  figures  are : 

Canada 

Four  months  1923     398.835 

1922     329,416 

1921      L'(i9.9(i.') 


U.S.A.  Total  Tons 

488,076  886.911 

432,962  762.378 

449.810  719.775 


CANADA — 

TONS inTHOUSANDS. 

U.S.A.---  • 
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Canada's  ]u-oduction  in  this  period  was  greater  than 
in  1922  by  69,419  tons  or  21  per  cent  and  greater  than 
in  1921  by  128,870  tons  or  practically  48  per  cent. 

The  average  daily  prodiiction  of  Canadian  mills  in 
April  was  4.030  tons  while  the  average  daily  tonnage 
produced  by  U.S.  mills  was  4,396  tons.  For  the  first 
months  of  this  year  Canadian  mills  have  arranged  3,910 
tons  daily  against  a  daily  average  of  3,262  tons  pro- 
duced in  the  first  four  months  of  1922. 


Fidelity  to  principle  is  the  highest  expediency. 


KRAFT  PAPER  FOR  PRINTING 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Alagaziiie  is  just  in  receipt  of 
a  folder  received  from  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  illustrating  the  excellent  effects  that 
can  be  produced  on  a  smooth  finish  kraft  paper  with 
carefully  handled  ]n-iiiter's  ink.  The  sample  shows 
the  printing  of  a  half-tone  from  a  photograph  of  a 
woman  reading  a  magazine.  It  appears  to  be  about 
a  100  screen,  and  certainly  makes  a  very  attra:ctive 
cover.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strides  that  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  application  of  kraft  paper,  as  a  print- 
ing ])aper.  for  covers  and  other  purposes. 
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A  CANADIAN'S  IMPRESSION  OF 
AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  W.  Gorman,  repre- 
sentative in  Montreal  of  the  Provineial  Paper  Mills,  T.td. 
has  returned  to  Canada  after  several  months' 
visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  the  interests  of  his 
eompany.  Below,  we  supplement  the  information  whieh 
wc  gave  last  week,  these  partieulars  being  given  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  in  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Gorman.  The  views  of  Mr.  Gorman  will  be 
fo\ind  of  timely  interest  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
Canadian  ))aper  makers  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
eidtivate  export  business  in  .  Australasi.i.  The  Canadian 
firms  have  not  been  content  with  np])ointing  agents,  but 
have  sent  out  special  representatives  in  order  to  study 
local  conditions.  Some  time  ago  we  gave  the  impressions 
of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  I,td.,  of  his  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land.    Those  imjjrcssions  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  (iorman  left  Canada  on  the  '2  ttli  of  November  in 
the  S.  S.  "Niagara,"  and  landed  in  Sydney  on  December 
20th.  From  there  he  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Speaking  on  general  conditions. 
he  stated  that  trade  was  quiet  in  both  countries,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  still  large  stocks  bought  at  high 
prices  during  the  the  war  period,  and  also  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  world-wide  affairs.  Labor  conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  were  unsettled,  the  labor  element 
exercising  a  very  wide  influence  in  both  countries.  Mr. 
Gorman  found  a  very  strong  sentiment  for  the  Mother 
Country  prevailing.  A  number  of  representatives  of  Brit- 
ish houses  were  making  capital  out  of  this  sentiment,  in 
order  to  boost  their  trade,  using  the  argument  that  Can- 
ada was  financed  by  American  capital,  and  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  foreign  country. 

In  that  connection,  the  following  letter  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  is  of  interest:  "At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
newsprint  section  of  this  association  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  association  should  be 
transmitted  to  yourself  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  paper-making  industry  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  re  the 
application  of  a  preferential  tariff  to  Briti.sh  newsprint. 
It  was  felt  by  the  whole  of  the  members  present  that  this 
preferential  tariff,  by  facilitating  the  supply  of  British 
paper  to  the  Australian  market,  thereby  giving  employ- 
ment to  workers  at  home  rather  than  encouraging  the  in- 
dustry of  foreign  countries,  contributes  greatly  to  bring- 
ing together  the  British  Empire  in  bonds  of  unity  and 
friendship."  This  idea,  however,  had  been  offset  by  re- 
cent speeches  of  members  of  the  Government  who  had 
declared  that  Canada  was  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Mr.  Gorman  found  Australians  prepared 
to  buy  Canadian  products,  other  things  being  equal.  With 
regard  to  the  paper  trade,  the  jicople  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  great  readers,  and  consumed  a  large 
amount  of  paper  per  capita.  At  present  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  sell  newsprint  in  Australia,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Canada,  for  tariff  purposes,  is  regarded  as  a  for- 
eign country.  Newsprint  and  book-papers  were  subject 
to  a  duty  of  £.3.  whereas  British  productions  of  this  class 
were  admitted  duty  free.  On  writings,  bonds,  and  other 
higher  grades.  Great  Britain  had  also  a  preference,  paying 
r>  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  Canada  1.5  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. This  difference  of  10  per  cent  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  Canadian  paper  mills  to  compete  with  the 
British  mills,  who  bought  their  pulp  from  European  coun- 


ties, thus  indirectly  benefiting  really  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  Gorman  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  view  of  the 
Canadian  mills  was  that  this  condition  was  unfair,  and 
that  Canada  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Mother  Country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  part 
of  the  Britisli  Empire.  In  Mr.  Gorman's  opinion  the  only 
hope  for  a  big  dcvelojiment  of  Canadian  paper  in  Aus- 
tralia is  in  this  country  being  placed  on  the  same  basis  as 
tlie  United  Kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Australia, 
it  was  significant  that  the  only  mill  manufacturing  white 
l)aper  had  been  di.smantled.  Australian  mills  made  cheap 
kraft,  chip  and  straw  board.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  the  protection  of  Australian-made  paper,  the 
tariff  being  really  a  matter  of  revenue. 

A  large  number  of  tests  had  been  made  of  the  pulping 
qualities  of  indigenous  woods  by  the  Forest  Products  La 
boratory.  Perth,  W.  A.  It  had  been  found  that  it  was  not 
an  economical  proposition  to  import  the  raw  material 
for  making  pulp  and  i)aper.  The  following  gives  the  re- 
sult of  the  tests: 

1.  Four  species  of  Eiiealyptus.  viz..  Blackbutt.  Coast 
Ash.  Mountain  Gum,  and  Spotted  Gum,  were  submitted 
by  the  New  South  Wales  Forestry  Commission  for  exam- 
ination in  respect  to  their  pulping  and  paper-making  prop- 
erties. 

2.  Autoclave  pulping  tests  indicate  that  all  four  may 
be  converted  into  good  pulp,  but  that  Blackbutt  and  Coa.st 
Ash  are  apparently  the  most  suitable. 

3.  Though  somewhat  harder  to  cook  than  the  other.s, 
Blackbutt  is  capable  of  giving  a  high  yield  and  a  larger 
digester  output.  The  latter  may  amount  to  75  per  cent, 
more  pulp  per  digester  than  for  the  commonest  foreign 
pulp-woods. 

4.  Cooked  under  suitable  conditions  all  the  woods  give 
pulps  which  are  not  hard  to  bleach,  from  12  per  cent  to  18 
per  cent  .standard  bleach  being  required  for  yields  rang 
ing  from  44  per  cent  to  47  per  cent  bone-dry  unbleached 
jiulp.  Loss  on  bleaching  such  pulp  amounts  to  about 
2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  the  bone-dry  unbleached  pulp. 

5.  The  idea  that  strong  paper  can  not  be  made  from 
Eucalyptus  puljis  is  a  mistaken  one.  Paper-making  tests 
.show  that  good  quality  strong  paper  may  be  made  from 
suitably-cooked  and  properly-beaten  pulp  from  any  of 
the  four  woods. 

6.  Blackbutt  seems  to  give  a  tougher  fibre  than  the 
others,  and  with  a  suitable  beater  treatment,  exceptionally 
strong  light-weight  paper  may  be  made  from  it. 

7.  The  uses  to  which  the  well-prepared  bleached  pulps 
might  be  put  are  the  manufacture  of  writing,  envelopes, 
typing  book,  magazine,  and  similar  higher-grade  print- 
ings. 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  surprisingly  strong  paper 
lias  been  made  from  Blackbutt  and  Eucalyptus  pulps  on 
a  laboratory  scale,  it  is  recommended  that  .semi-commercial 
scale  tests  be  made  to  produce  pulp  in  ton  lots  for  con- 
version into  paper  on  full-sized  paper-machines. 

The  approximate  cost  of  production  and  actual  paper 
making  value  would  be  determined  thereby  and  the  pros- 
pects of  commercially  pulping  Blackbutt  at  a  profit  could 
thus  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Gorman  liad  a  good  word  for  the  Canadian  Mer- 
chant Marine.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Ramsav  and  Mr.  John- 
son, of  the  departments  of  the  Canadian  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  were  very  active  in 
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promoting:  Canadian  trade  in  Australia.  Tliry  wrrc  up 
against  very  serious  competition  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation, but  did  their  very  best  to  overeome  the  diffieul 
ties.  The  Canadian  (lovernment  Mereiiant  Marine  h)(ikeil 
after  shipments  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  and  Mr.  (lor 
man  found  that  Canadian  paper  arrived  in  Australia  in 
exeeHent  condition. 

Witii  regard  to  tlie  jjaper  trade  in  New  Zealand.  Canada 
was  on  the  same  basis  as  tile  Motlier  Country.  Mr.  (ioruian 
believed  that  "tiu'  jirospeets  for  tlie  development  of  our 
trade  are  very  jiood,  and,  in  fact,  arc  proi)ortioiiately 
greater  than  in  Australia,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Canada  is 
not  under  the  same  handicap  in  regard  to  tariff.  New 
Zealand  does  not  manufacture  any  white  papers." 


WILLIAM  I.  BISHOP,  LTD.,  A  BUSY  FIRM 

AVilliam  1.  Bisiiop,  Limited,  Construction  Kngineers 
.Montreal,  advise  regarding  eon.siderable  development 
and  activity  in  the  way  of  new  work. 

From  the  projiositions  with  whieli  t'hey  are  associated 
might  be  mentioned  the  following. 

William  T.  Bishop  Limited  are  designing  engineers 
ou  the  liydro-eleetric  end  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Co.,  on  the  Ilumber  River,  Newfoundland, 
for  Arnistrong-Whitworth  Limited.  On  this  same 
development,  they  have  a  contract  for  2,000  odd 
Raymond  piles. 

About  1,.500  Raymond  piles  for  foundation  to  Eleva- 
tor "B",  Harbour  Commissions  of  Montreal;  also 
piling  excavation  and  footings  for  the  conveyor 
apparatus  for  same. 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  contract  for  foundations  to 
l)rummond-i\lcCairs  new  Office  building  and  wa'"e- 
house  on  Wellington  and  Dalhousie  Streets. 

Raymond  Concrete  Pile  contract  for  foundations  to 
additions  to  Plateau  Exchange  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

Consulting  Engineers  ou  the  Quebec  Development 
proposition  at  Lake  St.  John.  They  have  also  done 
considerable  actual  construction  work  in  connection 
with  this  pro.iect. 

They  are  now  finishing  up  13,000  H.  P.  hydro-electric 
power  develoi)ment  for  Price  Brothers  at  (^hieoutimi. 


EARNINGS  OF  BELGO  PAPER  COMPANY 

Figures  of  the  earnings  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  were  among  the  first  to  be  issued  since 
the  taking  o\er  of  the  company  by  the  new  Canadian 
interests,  show  the  following  results  to  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Average  annual  net  earnings,  after  liberal  charges 
for  maintenance  and  repairs  are  available  for  bond 
interest  and   income  taxes,  are  as   follows — 

Outjiut   rate  jier  Earnings  rate 
annum-tons        per  annum 
Period 
Four  Fiscal  years    enilcd    August 

31st.  1922 6.5.3(i:i     .$1,742,570 

Eight    months     of    current    fiscal 
vear.  Sept.  1922  to  April  1923. 

inclusive  65.303  to      94.000       1.989,054 

Two  months  ended  April  30,  1923     94,000       2,750,000 


EVERY  DAY  DANGERS 

The  largest  accident  insurance  companies  are  pa.y- 
iiig  about  five  times  as  many  claims  1o  persons  hurt 
in  their  homes  as  they  are  paying  1o  persons  hurt  on 
trains  or  steamships.  They  are  ])aying  almost  as  many 
claims  to  persons  hurt  in  their  homes  as  they  are 
paying  to  persons  hurt  in  oi-  by  automobiles.  There 
is  scarcely  any  object  with  which  ^■o\l  come  in  contact 
at  home  which  has  not  been  a  cause  of  accident  to 
tlioiisaiids  of  persons,  or  which  may  not  be  the  cause 
of  an  accident  to  you,   if  yon   uri^  careless. 

Some  of  the  most  common  accidents  in  the  home 
occur  when  persons  are  stepping  out  of  tlie  bathtub. 
Of  course,  a  hath  mat  or  rug  would  tend  to  eliminate 
tliis  danger;  but  our  batlirooms  are  not  properly 
equipped  unless  there  is  a  rail  back  of  the  tub — the 
towel  rod,  if  solidly  attached  to  the  wall,  for  instance 
— to  take  hold  of  when  getting  in  or  out.  Those  who 
use  shower  baths  have  somewhat  similar  accidents. 

One  of  the  commonest  accidents  in  th?  home  might 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  iraffic  difficult i(!S, 
since  the  person  is  hurt  because  he  skids  in  turning 
a  corner.  These  accidents  are  due  to  unsecured  i-ugs 
and  over-polished  floors. 

Every  spring  a  number  of  persons  break  their  fin- 
gers, or  bruise  and  cut  themselves  in  beginning  the 
seasonal  pastime  of  swatting  flies.  And  there  is 
another  type  of  accident  that  is  fast  becoming  so 
prominent  that  insurance  men  will  tell  you  it  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  our  time.  I  mean  the  accidents 
caused  li.v  "home-brews." 

Serious  accidents  are  always  happening  in  and 
around  the  home  on  account  of  trifling  emergencies. 
Perhaps  you  cannot  get  a  painter  .-is  promptly  as  you 
desired  and  you  decide  to  do  the  woi-k  yourself.  So 
yon  mount  the  step  ladder,  and  in  stepjjing  from  the 
laddei-  to  a  window-sill  you  fall,  tlii'usting  your  arm 
through  the  glass.  But  without  even  the  excuse  of 
a  trifling  emergency,  you  do  scores  of  careless  things 
every  day.  You  open  your  morning  newspaper  ^vith 
a  quick  movement  of  both  hands,  so  that  the  double 
liages  will  divide  in  the  middle.  You  have  done  it 
many  times  before,  but  this  morning  a  corner  of  the 
paper  strikes  yon  in  the  i'y(\  painfully  injuring  it. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  the  woman  who  is  reckless  with 
infhimailile  and  explosive  cleaning  materials;  and 
usually  it  is  a  man  that  goes  looking  for  a  gas  leak 
with  a  lighted  match.  This  man  is  not  a  myth.  Repeat- 
ed warnings  have  not  abolished  this  kind  of  foolhardi- 
iiess.  Probably  nothing  can — except  the  explosion  he 
sets  off  with  his  naked   light. 

Infection  is  one  of  the  dangerous  possibilities  at- 
tendant upon  the  most  trifling  accidents.  We  can 
often  save  ourselves  from  grave  consequences  by 
making  it  a  rule  to  apply  even  to  the  smallest  cut  or 
scratch  disinfectants  recommended  by  physicians. — 
Tra\  i>le!'s  Standard. 


There  is  nothing  noble  in  being  su|)ei-ior  to  some 
other  man;  the  true  nobility  is  in  being  superior  to  youi 
previous  self. 


WESTERN  UNION  HUMOR 

One  of  our  managers  reports  that  a  certain  well- 
knriwii  youno-  married  man  of  his  cuniiiiunity  burst 
into  tlic  office  in  the  wildest  excitement  recently  and 
wired  his  wifeV-  lelations  as  follows:  "T\\ins  today; 
more  tomorrow  I ' ' 
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Effect  of  Furfural  on  Pulp 

Tlic    Institute    of    Industrial    &    Donu'siii-    Arts, 

(;ahi)KXvai,k.  c^tuciuv 

(uMitlenieu : 

In  a  rocpnt  convorsation  rolativc  to  the  t'or- 
Mialicui  111'  pitr.i.  ill  eooking  Sulpliite  from  mixed  Halsam 
and  Spiuee,  tlu'  statement  was  made  tiiat  tJie  presence  of 
furfural  had  a  distinct  effect.  Wonhl  you  have  the 
kindness  to  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  the  influence 
of  this  eomi)ound  on  uhijis  during  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, and  assuming  that  furfural  does  have  a  bear- 
ing on  piteh  fornuition,  your  suggestion  as  In  inetliml 
for  elimination  of  it. 

Yours    very    truly. 
A.    Cook. 

Note:  The  Editor  is  a  better  waiter  than  cook. 
Perhaps  some  real  sulphite  chef,  or  chemist,  can  give 
this  student  some  information  :  he  brings  uj)  an  inter- 
esting question  which  shows  the  value  and  need  of 
i-esearch  work. 


Trouble  With  Wire  Seam;  Adjust  the  Suction 

Editor,   Questions  &.   Answers 

Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir:- 

Referring  to  page  5:28  of  the  Pulp  &  Paper 
ilagazine  for  May  24,  the  writer  notes  the  opportunity 
you  have  to  be  of  practical  service  to  one  of  your 
students.  , 

The  shrinkage  of  the  jjaper  may  be  greater  with 
the  machine  than  across  the  sheet,  and  to  overcome  this 
trouble    the    writer    would    suggest    the    following: — 

The  formation  of  this  sheet  of  pai)er  is  produced  by 
the  shake  working  in  conjunction  with  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  table  I'olls,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  .seam  is  in  the  wire,  there  is  less  ojjportunity  for 
t^his  capillary  suction  to  extract  the  water  than  there  is 
at  other  parts  of  the  sheet.  Therefore,  when  the  web 
carrying  the  mark  of  the  wire  seam  reaches  the  fir.st 
suction  box,  the  siu-tion  box  acts  quickly  on  the  seam., 
disarranging  the  fibres  to  such  an  extent  that  during 
the  pressing  and  di'ying.  w.iere  the  shrinkage  takes 
place  this  mark  of  weakness  in  the  sheet  becomes  very 
pronounced. 

To  overcome  a  similar  trouble  a  few  years  ago,  the 
writer  had  installed  in  the  first  suction  box.  air  cocks, 
thereby  bringing  the  suction  on  this  ))0x  in  sui'h  a 
manner  that  it  did  not  disarrange  the  fibi-e.  To  fur- 
ther overcome  this  trouble,  he  placed  on  the  ends  of 
the  dandy  rolls  a  piece  of  felt,  so  that  the  dandy  rnlK 
would  operate  a  little  slower  in  circumferential  speed 
than  the  travel  of  the  wire.  Then  also,  on  two  and  three 
suction  boxes  he  arranged  air  cocks  and  regulated  the 
suction  of  air  on  these  boxes  so  that  they  accomplished 
the  same  percentage  of  the  work,  by  not  disarranging 
the  fibres,  as  if  this  were  done  at  the  first  suction  box. 

This  weakness  of  Phe  fibres  probably  is  due  to  the 
quick  suction  at  the  first  box  instead  of  the  wire  seam, 
as  you  can  readily  understand  that  a  wire  seam  has  not 
the    mesh    that   the    other  part    of  the    wire    has,    and 


therefore,  the  fibre  is  more  liable  to  fall  apart  under 
suction.  To  overcome  this  the  suction  must  be  broken 
to  a  certain  extent . 

If  liie  siieet  of  paper  is  made  from  a  very  free  .>tock  ; 
t'his  would  contribute  towards  the  pulling  apart  of  the 
stock  at  the  suction  box  before  the  sheet  is  thoroughly 
formed. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  all  rolls  about  the  wires  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  the  wire  should  have  fir.st 
class  showers,  in  many  eases  in  making  light  craft 
jjapers.  the  use  of  the  Max  Shower  Pipe,  which  is  in 
reality  a  moveable  steam  jet  on  the  return  of  the  «ire. 
has  proven,  very  effective.  The  use  of  this  shower 
pipe  two  or  three  minutes  each  hour  during  the  run- 
ning of  the  nuichine  will  keep  the  wire  thoroughly  clean. 
The  Max  Pipe  is  not  used  in  Canada  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  but  several  firms  making  kraft  papers  and 
fibre  jiapers  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  rope  papers, 
are  using  this  device  for  keeping  the  wires  clean,  if  the 
wire  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up  with  the  ctjiemicals  which 
are  used  in  the  beating  engines. 

From  every  indication  the  suction  box  in  this  instance 
is  the  trouble  maker,  and  by  following  the  suggestions 
(uitlined  above  the  sheet  can  be  made  so  that  tiiere  will 
be  no  difficulties  at  all  with  defects  a.s  shown  in  the 
sample . 

Trusting  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to  you,  and 
thanking  you  for  the  opj)ortunity  of  helping  .\-our 
students, 

I  remain, 
Yours    very   truly, 
Experienced . 


A  SHORT  STORY 


It  is  but  natural  that  people  become  discontented 
at  times,  and  want  to  change  their  place  of  emploj- 
ment,  especially  so,  in  the  spring — we  never  seem 
to  get  away  from  the  thought  that  the  grass  in  some 
other  field  is  just  a  little  greener  than  it  is  at  home. 
It  might  be,  however,  that  if  we  were  able  to  view 
our  own  blessings  through  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  we 
would  be  like  the  farmer — who  having  reached  middle 
age,  and  having  acquired  an  ordinary  farm  of  about 
forty  acres,  he  and  his  wife  decided  to  sell  the  farm 
and  move  into  to«-n,  where  he  could  work  and  put 
the  proceeds  from  the  farm  out  at  interest.  So  they 
called  in  a  real  estate  dealer  and  asked  him  to  sell 
the  place  for  them.  lie  looked  the  place  over  ami 
the  following  Sunday  inserted  an  ad  in  the  local 
paper. 

The  farmer  saw  the  ad.  and  not  recognizing  the  place 
described,  as  his  own,  telephoned  the  real  estate  man 
and  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  his 
own  farm  he  wanted  to  buy  the  farm  adverti.«ed.  Tlie 
real  estate  man,  on  recovering  from  the  shock  told 
the  farmer  that  the  farm  advertised  was  his  own.  It 
was  the  farmer's  turn  to  be  surprised.  He  said  if 
the  real  estate  man  would  come  out  the  next  day  he 
^vould  settle  with  him  for  his  trouble;  that  if  the  place 
was  as  good  as  the  ad  said  it  was,  he  guessed  he  did 
not  want  to  seU. 

And  so  it  is  with  our  jobs,  if  a  really  good  advertis- 
ing writer  were  to  write  up  all  the  good  things  ;il>out 
the  places  we  fill,  run  them  in  our  local  papers,  half 
of  us  would  be  trying  to  get  the  very  job  that  we 
are  leaving  every  day. 


CA)C, 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
Physical  Tests  and   Analytical  Methods 

A-14.Measuring-  the  effects  of  temperature  and  hu- 
midity on  the  dimensions  of  paper.  Harold  S.  Davis. 
Paper  31,  No.  V2.  7-8,  10  (Jan.  10,  1923).  A  condition- 
ing I'hainlitT  was  made  from  a  glass  tube  0.75  in.  in 
diameter  and  3  ft.  long.  Air  conditioned  by  bubbling 
through  sulphurie  aeid  of  known  eoncentration  at  a 
given  temperature  was  ])assed  through  the  tube, 
which  was  suri-oundeil  liy  a  .jacket  through  which  was 
eireulati'il  walei-  al  any  desired  temjierature.  Paper 
stri|)s  weie  sus|)ended  in  the  tube  from  adjustable 
su|ii)orts  at  the  top  and  were  attached  at  the  bottom 
to  aluminum  pointers  so  that  a  movement  of  1  in.  at 
the  end  of  the  pointers  corresponded  to  a  change  of 
0.1  per  cent,  in  the  length  of  the  paper.  Tests  carried 
out  with  various  grades  of  paper  (and  illustrated  by 
curves)  gave  the  following  results:  With  constant  re- 
lative humidity  the  dimensions  of  the  papers  are  sub- 
stantially constant,  even  though  the  temperature 
vai-ies.  Wiien  the  absolute  humiditj-  is  decreased  at  a 
constant  temperature  the  dimensions  decrease,  and 
vice  versa,  but  the  ab.solute  humidity  alone,  without 
(•(msideration  of  temperature,  does  not  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  paper.  The  rate  at  which  the  paper 
increases  its  dimensions  with  rising  relative  humiditj' 
is  somewhat  gi-eater  than  the  rate  at  which  it  de- 
creases with  falling  ndative  humidity,  but  tlic  dif- 
ference is  not  very  great.  The  rates  at  which  the 
paper  changes  its  dimensions  in  a  moderate  current  of 
air  are  fairly  rapid,  being  nearly  complete  in  5  to  10 
minutes.     The   rates   are   increased   with    rise    in    tem- 

A-14  K-16  Wrapping  Paper  as  used  for  the  Shipping 
of  Furniture.  ElAVAKO  DAlllld..  Jr.  Paper  Trade 
J.  76,  No.  7,  51-52  (Feb.  15,  1923).  A  discussion  of  the 
tentative  specifications  being  put  out  iiy  the  Freight 
Conta'ner  Bureau  for  ])aper  uscil  I'or  wrajiping  both 
crated  and  unerated  chairs.  Kope  stock,  100' r  ki'aft, 
and  100';  sulphite  are  the  most  used,  their  quality 
being  in  the  order  nanicd.  .\ll  i-opc  paper  is  not  ex- 
tensively used  because  of  its  cost  and  the  smallness  of 
the  .su'pplj' ;  but  the  addition  of  some  rope  stock  to  any 
paper  is  very  desirable  as  it  increases  the  sti-ength, 
flexil)ility.  tearing  resistance,  and  toughness  of  the 
pajier.  Kraft  is  preferable  to  sul|iliilr  and  is  I'apidly 
displacing  it. — .\.l'.-('. 

A-14  L-2  Paper  for  Intaglio  Printing.  WILLY 
(iKl'KVKVVALI).  Papier-Ztg;  Paper,  :)]  Nd.  15,  7  8,  10 
(Jan.  ;!1.  192.'ii.  The  i|ualities  reipiired  of  pai:)er  for 
intaglio  printing  are  :  alisorlieney  (not  excessive)  com- 
bine<l  wilh  a  certain  firmness  and  stiffness,  but  no 
rattle,  'i'he  metiiods  of  obtaining  these  ])i-opei'ties  wilh 
various  ipudities  r)f  ]iaper  arc  briefly  described. -A. P. -('. 

Barkers 

C-7  Bark  Removing  Machine.  II,  L.  (ROUSE  and 
V.  M.  .J()iL\.S().\.  I'.S.A.  patent  1.438.904  Dec.  12.  1922. 
Some  of  the  features  of  tiie  barker  are  the  ai-rangement 
of   parts    for   simultaneously    nio\ing   Imlh    the    cuttei' 


and  the  log  rest  toward  or  from  the  feeding  means, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  logs,  by  means  of  a  single 
hand  control;  novel  means  for  carrying  and  vertically 
ad.iusting  the  cutter  head  i)roviding  a  uniipie  type  of 
rotatable  gauge,  for  controlling  the  length  of  the  cut; 
novel  mounting  of  the  log  feeding  wheels;  and  variable 
speed  frictiiui  drive  for  these  wheels. — A.P.-C. 

Digesters 

E-4  F-4  A  New  Device  for  Feeding  Chips  to  the 
Digester.    K.  WE.STAD.    Papir-Journalen,  10,  6  (April 

29,  1922).  The  device  is  designed  to  jirevent  choking 
of  the  conveyor  when  the  chips  tlo  not  fall  into  the 
digester.  A  system  of  steam  pipes  is  installed,  whereby 
steam  is  blown  through  the  chips,  expelling  the  air  and 
causing  a  steady  stream  of  chijjs  to  pour  into  the 
digester,  and  in  half  the  time  which  otherwise  would  be 
necessary.  The  device  works  automatically,  supplying 
4%  to  6'y  more  chips  to  the  digester,  increasing  its 
ca])acitv  and  quantity  of  pid])  i)er  c<iok'. — P.B. 

Screens  &  Thickeners 

G-6,  K-11  Cylindrical  Screen.  CARL  KURTZ- 
HAIINLE.  (ler.  ])atent  361,476,  addition  to  Ger.  i)atent 
350,001.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54,  397  (Feb.  10,  1923). 
The  screen  used  for  coxering  the  removable  sections  of 
the  cvlinder  is  fastenccl  on  the  inside  of  the  evlinder. 
— J.L.P. 

G-6  Screening  and  Refining  Paper  Stock.  A.  J. 
HAL'tj  assignor  to  Slierbrookc  .Machmcrv  Co.  Can. 
patent  225,978,  Nov.  14.  1922.  The  stock  'is  first  put 
through  a  knotter  (U.S.A.  patents  1,183,297  and  1,183,- 
298  of  May  5.  1916).  The  good  stock  is  ])ut  through  a 
riffler  (Can.  iiatent  220.545  A.  J.  nAU(i.  Julp  &  Paper 
20,  791,  Se|)t.  14.  1922:  Paper  Trade  J.  75.  No.  12,  51. 
Sejit.  9,  1922),  (not  necessary  with  groundwood ),  then 
tlirough  a  centrifugal  screen  (U.S.A.  patents  1,147,239 
and  1,172,239).  The  good  stock  is  passed  through  a 
second  riffler  and  then  constitutes  the  highest  grade 
of  stock.  The  tailings  from  the  centrifugal  are  de- 
livered to  a  tailing  screen  (U.S.A.  patent  1,248,668),  the 
good  stock  being  either  sent  to  a  riffler  and  then  con- 
stituting a  second  grade  stock,  or  being  returned  to  the 
system  at  any  suitable  point.  The  rejections  from  the 
tailing  screen  are  sent  to  a  refiner  (Can.  patent  212,209, 
A.  J.  nAU(!,  Pulp  and  Paper  20,  1027,  Nov.  23,  1922; 
Paper  Trade  J.  74.  .\o.  IS,  57,  May  4,  1922)  which  con- 
\fi'ts   them    practically  all   into   good  fiber. — A.P.-G. 

G-6  Bull  Screen.  J.  (1.  I)ELA(tE.  Can.  patent  No. 
226,658,  Nov.  28,  1922.  The  pulp  from  the  grinders 
flows  onto  a  grating  which  stops  the  larger  pieces 
which  ai-e  suitably  removed.  The  scraper  arms  of  the 
l)idl  screen  have  spray  nozzles  attached  to  them,  so 
that  water  is  sprayed  on  to  the  screen  as  the  arm  passes 
into  it  but  the  water  is  shut  off  as  soon  as  the  arm 
passes  the  screen.  The  outlet  pipe  from  the  vat  under 
the  screen  is  equipped  with  a  reetangidar  valve  operated 
by  a  float  riding  on  the  stock  in  the  vat  to  jn-event  the 
latter  from  rising  sufficienll\-  (o  flodd  ihc  screen. — 
A.P.-C. 
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G-5  Pulp  Thickener.  A.  J.  HAUG,  assignor  to  Sher- 
hrooke  Machinery  Co.  Can.  patent  225,977,  Nov.  14, 
1922.  Pulp  of  practically  any  consistency  is  fed  to  the 
upper  surface  of  a  perforated  metal  cylinder  (Haug, 
Can.  jiatent  209.992.  March  29,  1921;  Pulp  &  Paper  19, 
1101,  1921 1  and  suitably  pressed  by  means  of  a  smooth- 
surfaced  pressure  roll.  The  water  passes  through  the 
perforated  roll  and  can  be  reused,  while  the  pulp  ad- 
heres to  the  pressure  roll  from  which  it  is  removed  by 
a  doctor  blade. — A.P.-C. 

Paper  Making  Operations 

K-7  Beating  and  its  History.  W.  B.  Campbell. 
Paper  Trade  J.  75.  No.  26.  49-50  (Dee.  28.  1922^  ;  Pulp 
&  Paper  UK  tiVl  (June  23.  1921 1  ;  Paper  Trade  J.  72.  No. 
24.  64.  i.Iune  9.  1921 '.—A.P.-C. 

K-7  The  Action  of  the  Beater  in  Paper  Making. 
Sigurd  Smith.  Paper  Maker  64.  723-732  (Dec.  1922)  ; 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review  78.  No.  21,  1705  &  No  22, 
1810:  J.  ROY.  SOC.  ARTS  71.  38-56  (Dec.  8,  1922), 
Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  26,  47-48  (Dee.  28,  1922)  &  76, 
No.  1,  49-53  I, Jan.  4,  1923).  The  author  explains  in 
detail  the  so-called  "fibrage  theory"  of  beating  (by 
"fibrage"  is  meant  the  formation  of  the  fibers  along  tr.c 
edge  of  the  fly  bars  as  they  travel  through  the  stock;, 
and  demonstrates  the  application  of  this  theory  in  prac- 
tical beater  trials,  as  well,  as  its  use  in  beater  design. 
He  also  describes  a  duplex  beater,  which  has  been 
directly  evolved  out  of  the  theory  of  fibrage,  and  which 
is  provided  with  two  bedplates  located  under  the  roll 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  wide  gap  or 
chamber.  While  the  flybars  are  passing  over  this  gap, 
they  gather  on  their  forward  edges  a  fresh  fibrage 
which  is  abraded  against  the  second  bedplate.  Various 
devices  may  be  used  for  imparting  a  radial  motion  to 
the  stock  transversely  across  the  edges  of  the  flj'bars. 
Numerous  trials  have  confirmed  that  with  two  bed- 
plates in  use  the  beating  can  be  carried  out  in  half  the 
time  required  with  a  single  bedplate  and  with  a  saying 
in  power  up  to  -iO'i.  (See  also  Paper  31.  No.  11.  17-18. 
Jan.  3.  1923  i.— A.P.-C. 

K-7  Two-Roll  Beater.  -J.  E.  Brothel.  Fr.  patent  514. 
f^65.  Nov.  19.  1920.  Papier  24,  211  (Mav  1921\  Paper 
Trade  J.  7.5,  No.  25  30  (Dee.  21.  1922)  •  Pulp  &  Paper 
19.  885  (Aug.  25.  1921 !  :  Paper  Trade  J.  73.  No.  8.  42 
(Aug.  25.  1921).— A.P.-C. 

K-7  Production  of  Dense,  Strong  Paper.  CARL  6. 
SCmVALBE.  Ger.  patent  368.190 ;  addition  to  303,498. 
Papierfabr.  21.  82  (Feb.  11,  1923).  The  waste  material 
is  treated  with  acids  or  acidic  .substances  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  being  mechanically  worked,  as  in  a 
kollergancr. — T.L.P. 

K-8  Kollergangs  in  the  Service  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry. ERNST.  BLAF.  Papierfabr.  21.  63-65  (Feb. 
4.  1923).  A  general  article  on  the  kollergang  with 
especial  reference  to  the  application  of  electric  power 
— J.L.P. 

K-11  Rotary  Screen.  J.  PARAMOR  assignor  to 
Watford  Engineering  Works.  Ltd.  Can.  patent  225.398. 
Oct.  31.  1922.  Fr.  patent  .544.664,  June  30,  1922.  The 
patent  covers  means  for  slowly  rotating  the  drum 
(either  inward-or  outward-flow)  and  giving  it  a  rapid 
vibratory  motion,  the  two  motions  being  independent 
and  separately  ad.iustalile. — A.P.-C. 

K-12  Electrical  Sectional  Drive  For  Paper  Machines 
W.  STIEL.  WOCHBL.  .Papierfabr.  54,  391-395  (Feb.  1 
1923).  The  first  part  of  the  article  is  concerned  with 
a  general  di.scussion  of  the  sub.iect;  the  latter  part 
contains   working    plans    for   poly-motor   drive    with 


compoanded  d.c.  motors,  with  sj-nchronous  motors,  and 
with  d.c.  motors  and  synchronous  auxiliary  motors. — 
J.L.P. 

K-12  Electric  Sectional  Drive  for  Paper  Machines. 
W.  STIEL  WOCHBL.  Papierfabr.  54,  532-535  (Feb. 
24.  1923).  A  discussion  of  i)olymotor  drive  with  d.c. 
motors  and  speed  maintenance  by  automatic  regulating 
devices  both  in  a  mechanical  and  an  electrical  wav. — 
J.L.P. 

K-12  Wire  Machine  for  the  Production  of  Hand- 
Made  Paper  with  Watermark.  PAUL  ERKENS.  Ger. 
patent  366.810.  Papierfabr.  21,  68-69  (Feb.  4,  1923). 
A  cylindrical  device  is  attached  to  and  above  shaking 
end  of  an  ordinary  longitudinal  wire  machine.  This 
device  takes  up  the  paper  stock,  removes  the  water 
and  couches  the  resulting  sheet  on  the  wire.  The 
cylinder  also  may  be  embossed  with  a  design  for  a 
watermark. — J.L.P. 

K-12  Watermarking  Finished  Paper.  OSWALD 
KOCH.  Ger.  patent  367,925.  Papierfabr.  21.  83-84 
(Feb.  11,  1923).  The  watermarking  design  is  attached 
to  a  revolving  cylinder  over  which  the  paper  is  passed. 
—J.L.P. 

K-12  Device  for  Quickly  Changing  Wires.  P. 
PRIEM.  Can.  patent  225.323.  Oct.  31.  1922.  The  patent 
covers  dences  for  rapidly  moving  out  laterally  the 
breast  and  table  rolls  and  suction  boxes. — A.P.-C. 

K-12  Paper  Machine  Shake.  J.  ROSE  assignor  to 
C.  H.  SCHilEIL.  Can.  patent  225,537,  Oct.  31,  1922. 
The  shake  rails  are  divided  into  two  or  more  sections 
each  one  of  which  is  shaken,  the  amplitude  of  the  shake 
of  each  section  being  adjusted  independently  accord- 
ing to  requirements. — A.P.-C. 

K-12  Device  for  cleaning  Felts  of  Board  and  paper 
machines  during  operation.  Wilhelm  Munker.  Ger. 
patent  359.863.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  249  (Jan.  27. 
1923).  A  paddle  wheel  device  is  arranged  in  the  wash- 
ing apparatus  to  ]M-oduee  agitation  of  the  washing 
liipiid  through  which  the  felt  is  passed.  —  J.L.P. 

K-12  Stretching  device  for  Drying-Pelts  on  the  Paper 
Jiachine.  R.  Kaltschmidt  and  A.  Kaltschmidt.  Ger. 
patent  359.011.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54  28  (Jan.  6 
1923).  — J.L.P. 

K-12  Dry  Felt.  F.  Reddaway.  Can.  patent  225.324. 
Oct.  31,  1922.  The  felt  is  made  from  hair  fibers.  It  is 
claimed  to  have  a  much  longer  life  than  cotton  felt. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-12  Felt  Guide.  J.  A.  Divine.  Can.  patent  225.831. 
Nov.  14,  1922.  A  sensitizing  device  is  interposed  be- 
tween a  swinging  roll  for  adjusting  the  felt,  and  the 
end  roll  over  which  the  felt  passes,  so  that  the  slight 
frietional  contact  of  the  edge  of  the  felt  with  a  taper 
roll  is  multiplied  to  effect  the  movement  of  the  adjust- 
ing.—A.P.-C. 

K-12  Economy  of  High  Speed  Paper  Machines.  F. 
Strauch.  Papierfabr.  21.  23-27  (.Jan.  14.  1923).  Pole- 
mic against  F.  A.  Warburton  in  Papierfabr.  20.  778 
(1922).  Most  of  the  data  is  taken  from  previous 
articles. — J.L.P. 

K-12  Reasons  for  the  Weight  Variation  of  Paper. 
Pappers-Och  Travarutid.  For  Finland,  No.  16  265 
1922.  Papierfabr.  ^].  21-23  (Jan.  14.  1923).  The  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  given  for  the  weight  variation  in 
paper;  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  speed  of  the  paper 
machine,  in  the  consistency  of  the  stock  and  in  the 
water  pressure,  errors  in  reading  the  weights  of  paper 

(Continued  on  page  610) 
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-Mr.  W.  G.  MacNaugliton,  secretary  of  the  American 
'rcclinical  Association  was  in  Montreal  last  week. 

Tlu'  I-aurcntide  Company,  Limited  Grand  'Mere,  have 
decided  to  extend  tlieir  wood-jireijaring  plant,  and  have 
purchased  two  harkiiii;  drums  10  ft.  x  IT  ft.  from  the 
Canadian    Barking    Drum    Conii)any.    Toronto. 

News  lias  heen  received  in  .Montreal  of  the  arrival  in 
France,  of  Mr.  S.  J.  B.  Holland,  president  of  the  Holland 
Paper  Company.  Montreal.  He  will  also  visit  Italy  and 
England,  and  return  to  Montreal  in  August. 

The  Eastern  lumber  trade  is  still  in  good  shape,  al- 
tiiough  the  orders  for  American  account  are  not  as  nu- 
merous. Prices  keep  very  firm  for  all  lines,  and  appear- 
ances point  to  an  active  and  strong  market  for  several 
months."  The  St.  Maurice  Paper  Company  and  tlie  Waya- 
gamaek  liave  sold  their  cut  for  export  to  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Ritchie  has  accepted  a  position  as  Sales 
Engineer  with  the  Steel  Trough  and  ^laehino  Com- 
pany Limited.  Tweed.  Ontario.  He  has  held  a  similar 
liosition  with  the  W.  D.  Beath  &  Son.  Limited,  Toi-onto. 
for  several  years. 

Preparations  are  going  on  rajiidly  for  tlie  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Section.  This  will  be  held  in  and 
near  Montreal  and  promises  to  be  one  of  great  interest 
and  enjoyment. 

Cliarlcs  V.  Syrctt,  head  of  the  Victoria  Paper  and 
Twini-  Company,  Limited.  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a 
liusiiuss  trip  to  Ottawa,  Three  Rivers,  Siiawinigan  Falls 
and  (jrand  'Mere.  Whih-  on  tlie  trip  he  visited  several  of 
tiie  paper  mills  in  (Quebec. 

•Joseph  Clievenert,  sales  manager  for  the  \\  ayagamaek 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  spent  last  week  on  a  fishing 
tri]>  to  Lac  Archangel  where  he  landed  one  of  tlu-  biggest 
catches  of  the  season,  s])eckled  trout  being  his  specialty. 

W.  H.  Smitli,  of  the  W.  H.  .Smith  Co..  Limited,  paper 
iiu-rehants  at  Cai)e  Town,  .'^olltil  .\friea.  who  is  on  a  visit 
to  Canada,  has  returned  cast  aft<  r  a  trip  through  the  Ca 
nadian  West.  Mr.  Smitli.  who  represents  several  im])or- 
tant  Canadian  paper  companies,  was  in  Toronto  for  a  few 
davs  on  his  way  back  to  .Soutli  .Vfriea  for  whieli  ((uintry 
he  sails  in  a  few  days. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  annual  eoiivention  ol 
the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  .Vssociation. 
which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Clifton  House.  Niagara  I'alls. 
Ont.,  .June  2.5  and  2(i,  have  been  assuri-d  of  .i  l.irge  at 
tendance  of  the  membership  from  -ill  over  Canada,  as  well 
as  many  from  the  United  .States.  .\n  excellent  |)rogr.iin 
of  business  and  entertainment  has  been  prepared  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  .innual  irathering  will  be  one  of 
the  best  yet  held. 

Heavv  rainf.-ills  throughout  .Northern  and  \\'cstern  On- 
tario last  week  cheeki-d  many  of  the  forest  fires  tli.it  li.id 
started  in  v.-irious  districts  and  which  bad  given  tlii'  for 
estrv  experts  considi-r.ibic  .mxiety.  .Some  tracts  of  tiinlier 
lands  were  burnt  over  in  the  north  c'ouiitry  but  there 
were  no  heavy  pulpwood  losses  as  far  i--  li,i\(  bi  en  re 
ported. 

The  Pacific  Burt  Company.  Limited,  has  declared  ;i 
dividend  of   1    1-2  per  cent  on  eoiiiinon  and    1   .'5   1'  per  cent 


on  ]ireferred,  payable  in  New  York  funds  on  .Inly  .'i  to 
shareholders  of  record  .June  1.5. 

Fred  W.  Halls,  head  of  the  Fred  W.  Halls  I'.q.er  Com- 
pany, Limited,  .\delaide  .Street.  Toronto,  has  returned 
from  a  triji  to  ^^'asllington  where  he  attended  the  big 
.Shriners'  Convention.  Mr.  Halls  also  took  in  the  Kiwanis 
convention    at   .\tlanta.   Georgia. 

Brenton  C.  Pomeroy.  representing  Byron.  ^\'estoIl  and 
Co.,  ledger  and  record  papers,  Dalton,  Mass..  called  on 
the  Toronto  paper  trade  last  week. 

•Vt  the  regular  weekly  meeting  last  week  of  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pajier  Trade  .\ssociation  the  Bun- 
tin  Reid  Company.  Limited.  Toronto,  and  the  London  Pa- 
|ier  Company.  Limited.  London.  Ont.,  wen-  admitted  to 
ineiiibership  in  the  organization. 

Samples  of  an  exceptionally  fine  line  of  offset  paper 
made  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Allan  Paper  Company,  Simcoe  Street, 
Toronto.  The  paper,  which  is  known  as  "Stanwell  Off- 
set" is  .stocked  in  25  x  38-80  and  2.5  x  38-100  lbs. 

\y.  B.  Carmiehael.  head  of  Carmichael  and  Co.,  of  Syd- 
ney, .'Vnstralia,  representatives  of  a  number  of  im]iortant 
Canadian  paper  eoncerns,  was  in  Toronto  last  week.  Mr. 
Carmiehael  will  visit  Ottawa.  Montreal,  New  York  and 
Chicago  before  sailing  for  home. 

W.  H.  Sheriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Company, 
-Melinda  Street,  Toronto,  has  returned  from  a  successful 
business  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  rejiorts  a  growing 
demand  for  kraft  paper  in  the  Canadian  West  where  the 
^^'ayagamack  ])roducts  arc  well  established. 

(Jeorge  Gray,  of  the  Toronto  office  of  the  Lincoln  Mills. 
Limited,  Merritton,  Ont.,  is  enjoying  a  holiday.  His  work 
in  the  Toronto  office  is  being  looked  after  in  the  mean- 
time by  W,  A.  Woodruff  of  the  Merritton  office. 

Harold  G.  Dawson,  of  W.  B.  Dawson.  Limited,  Mont- 
real, was  in  Toronto  a  few  days  last  week  on  his  way  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  enveloiie  manufacturers  in  Winnipeg. 

'I"he  Ontario  Government  has  eoni])leted  the  scale  of  a 
(pi.-intitv  of  lumber  lying  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Teraagami 
wliieli  was  caught  from  the  blown-down  timber  of  the 
'I'c  niagaiiii  forest  resirM  .  to  William  Mills  &  .Son  of  North 
H.iv.  The  y  p.iid  a  hiiii|)  siiiii  of  ^5.250  for  the  estimated 
_'i7.t2.")  bo.ird  feet.  Tile  timber  is  mostly  white  pine 
but   there  is  also  some  red   pine  and  s|)ruci'. 

Ch.irles  F.  Buss,  general  sujxrintendent  of  the  Provin- 
cial Paper  Co's  mills  at  Tliorold  .-md  Millc  Roches,  has 
iiiiMed  his  family  to  tli.it  town.  Mr.  Buss  spends  Jlis 
time    liitween    the    .Mille    lioehes    and   Tliorold    mills. 


HARMSWORTH  MILLS   ACQUIRE   SULPHITE 
PLANT 

Si.  .lohii's  .Nfld..  .May  21.  -  The  Anglo-Newfound- 
1,111(1  1  )i'\  eln|imeiil  ( 'din ] lii nv .  ill  iiiatiiring  their  plans 
I'mi-  new  ile\elcipineiiis  in  eiiniieei  mil  willi  pulp  and 
paper  iiiamifriel  iiriiig  in  lliis  ediiiitry.  Ii;i\'e  acquired 
I  he  properly  and  plaiil  of  the  'rerra  .Nn\a  Sulphite 
('iiiipaiiy  a1  Anglo  llrnok.  ( 'l(i\  erlmi.  This  concern 
was  started  several  years  ago  by  .Messrs.  Blaekstad 
iiiid   Sinriii   I'm-  the   piii|Mise  of  making  sulphite  pulp. 
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PRINTERS  VISIT  PAPER  MILLS 

One  hundred  members  of  the  Toronto  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  had  their  educational  interest  in  paper 
making  quickened  last  week  when,  as  ifuests  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills.  Limited,  thev  visited  a  number  of 
the  paper  mills  in  the  Xiapara  district.  The  jiarty.  which 
was  marshalled  by  Alex.  Munro.  of  the  Southam  Press, 
President  of  the  Craftsmen,  went  over  to  Port  Dalhousie 
by  boat  on  the  evening  of  June  8  and  on  to  .St.  Catharines 
by  a  special  ear  which  remained  at  their  disposal  through- 
out the  entire  trip.  On  arrival  at  St.  Catharines  the  party 
was  taken  charge  of  by  T.  A.  Weldon,  Vice-President  of 
the  Provincial  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  and  F.  M.  H.  Cush- 
ing,  the  company's  engineer.  Although  the  visitors  were 
the  guests  of  the  Provincial  a  feature  of  the  outing  was 
the  tour  of  other  mills  as  well,  to  which  the  Provincial 
people  secured  entry,  and  which  Illustrated  the  excellent 
spirit  prevailing  among  the  paper  companies  in  the  Niag- 
ara peninsula.  Following  dinner  at  the  Welland  House  Mr. 
Weldon  escorted  the  party  over  to  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Company's  plant  where  Superintendent  William  Ander- 
son explained  the  various  processes  as  they  were  revealed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
visitors  were  paraded  by  Mr.  Cusliing.  Mr.  Weldon.  C.  F. 
Buss,  John  B.  Piper  and  B.  B.  Maeguire.  all  well  known 
officials  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  and  taken  in  the 
special  car  to  Thorold  where  the  company's  plant  was 
thoroughly  inspected.  The  other  half  of  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  plant  of  the  Interlake  Tis- 
sue Mills  where  the  interesting  processes  of  tissue  and 
toilet  paper  manufacture  and  the  making  of  specialty  lines 
were  displayed,  then  on  to  Niagara  Falls  for  luncheon  at 
the  Clifton  House.  On  the  return  trip  to  St.  Catharines 
there  was  a  more  or  less  hurried  inspection  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company's  plant  at  Thorold  where  one  of  the  com- 
pany's boats  was  unloading  a  cargo  of  pulpwood.  This 
pulpwood  was  trailed  by  the  visitors  from  the  time  it  left 
the  boat  until  it  found  lodgment  on  the  huge  piles  from 
whence  some  of  the  wood  was  being  sent  over  the  carriers 
into  the  grinders  and  on  through  the  various  processes  un- 
til the  final  emergence  as  the  finished  paper.  The  visitors 
were  greeted  at  the  mill  by  Warren  Curtis,  the  general 
manager,  and  Superintendent  John  Ryan.  There  was  also 
a  hurried  call  at  the  Lincoln  Mills,  Limited,  plant  at  Mer- 
ritton  and  then  a  final  dinner  at  the  Welland  House  in 
St.  Catharines  tendered  by  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills. 
Limited.  Here  an  opportunity  was  given  the  knights  of 
printers'  ink  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  company's 
courtesy  which  they  did  in  a  formal  resolution  presented 
by  Charles  Conquergood,  of  the  Canada  Printing  Ink  Co.. 
Ltd.,  and  Thomas  B.  Palmer  of  the  Acton  Publishing  Com- 
pany. To  the  vote  of  thanks  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr.  Cush- 
ing  responded  and  with  a  pleasant  sail  back  across  the 
lake  an  extremely  enjoyable  and  profitable  outing  was 
brought  to  a  close. 


BECKER  &  CO.,  LTD 


The  profits  of  Messrs.  Becker  &  Co.  Ltd.  pulp  im- 
porters. London,  for  the  past  year,  after  providing 
debenture  and  note  interest  amounts  to  £82.695  19s.  Id. 
Last  year  £23.211  2s.  6d.  was  carried  forward,  the 
total  now  reaching  £105.907  Is.  7d. 

Thomas  Owen  &  Co..  Ely  Paper  Mill.  Cardiff,  big 
producer  of  new^sprint.  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
ly^  p.p.  les^  tax,  on  ordinary  shares,  making  10  p.c. 
for  the  year.  The  profits,  after  providing  for  taxation, 
etc.  reached  £29.449.  plus  £4.6fi9  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT     UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 

The  Chemistry  Department  of  the  University  of  Nfaine 
will  conduct  a  summer  school  course  in  pulp  and  paper 
Chemistry  and  technology  from  June  25th  to  August  4th. 

The  University  of  Maine  was  the  first  institution  to 
offer  a  course  in  pulp  and  paper  in  this  country  and  the 
success  of  its  graduates  is  an  excellent  measure  of  the 
value  of  such  a  school.  The  men  who  have  graduated 
from  this  school  have  been  unusually  successful  and  al 
rc.idy  many  of  them  are  heads  of  research  departments, 
superintendents,  chief   chemists,  managers,   etc. 

The  work  given  in  pulp  and  paper  at  the  summer  school 
is  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  students  who 
desire,  and  are  qualified,  to  take  pulp  and  paper  courses 
and  also  for  pxilj)  and  paper  mill  men  with  or  without 
technical  training,  who  have  had  ])ractical  exjicricnce  and 
who  desire  to  gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  important 
jiliases  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  and  testing  or 
jthases  of  work  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 

All  work  completed  will  be  given  the  regular  Univcr 
sity  credit  for  either  the  Bachelor's  or  Master's  degrees. 
Transference  of  credits  to  other  institutions  will  be  arrang 
ed  for  as  during  past  years  for  those  so  desiring. 

The  courses  which  are  to  be  offered  this  summer  give 
.Tu  option  of  six  different  subjects  whereas  in  former 
years  only  three  have  been  given.  Three  courses  are  of- 
fered to  those  interested  in  pulp  and  three  to  those  in 
terested  in  paper.  Anyone  wi.shing  to  take  part  pulp 
work  and  the  rest  pajier  or  vice-versa  niav  do  so  providing 
the  courses  do  not  conflict. 

Examinations  for  .students  desiring  credit  are  held  on 
.\ugust  .3rd  and  4th. 

.\  certificate  is  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  pulp  and  paper  courses. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  pulp  and  paper  cour 
scs  should  be  made  in  person,  or  in  writing  and  forwarded 
to  the   L'niversity   as   soon   as  possible. 

Equipment 
.\dequate  equipment  and  supplies  will  be  available  for 
all  of  the  work  undertaken.  All  necessary  laboratories  in 
.\ubert  Hall  will  be  opened  and  special  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  students  and  pulp  and  paper  specialists  to  do 
special  work,  if  properly  qualified.  Climatic  conditions 
in  Orono  are  unexcelled  for  work  and  recreation  during 
the  summer.  The  University  Library,  well  supplied  with 
general  and  reference  books  and  periodicals  on  chemistry 
and  pul)!  and  pa))er  will  be  open  daily  except  .Saturdav 
.ifternoon  and  Simday. 

Expenses 

Tuition  for  the  session  of  six  weeks,  covering  all  charges 
for  instruction,  library  and  general  laboratory  use  is  $20.- 
00  for  residents  of  Maine,  and  $2.5.00  for  residents  of 
other  states.  For  registration  above  fifteen  recitation  time 
hours  (six  credits)  weekly,  an  additional  charge  of  $1  per 
hour  is  made.  This  does  not  apply  to  pulp  and  paper 
courses  where  six  credit  hours  is  the  maximum  and  will 
require  a   student's   full   time. 

Rooms  in  dormitories  (occupants  to  provide  pillows, 
pillow  eases,  sheets  and  towels)  $2.00  per  week  for  single 
room.  $1.00  when  two  persons  occupy  a  room.  Meals  in 
Balentine  Hall  will  be  $7.00  per  week.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  men  who  come  with  families. 

Correspondence 

Correspondence  concerning  chemistry  and  paper  cour- 
ses should  be  addressed  to  C.  A.  Brautlecht.  Chemistry 
Department,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

Application   for    rooms   and   general    information   should 
be  sent  to   Dean  J.   S.   Stevens.  Director  of  .Summer  .Ses 
Department.   University  of  Maine.  Orono,  Maine. 
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samples  on  the  quadrant  scale,  and  error  in  the  regulat- 
ing mechanism  on  the  machine. — J.L.P. 

K-r2  Production  of  Dense,  Strong  Paper.  CARL.  G. 
S;r]nVALRE.  Oer.  patent  368.189 ;  addition  to  303,498. 
Papierfabr.  21.  82  (Feb.  11.  1923^.  The  moist  sheet, 
containing  pulp  mucilage,  is  subjected  to  a  high  pres- 
sure aod  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature. — J.L.P. 

Special  Papers,  Etc. 

K-23  Paper  with  a  Foam-Like  Effect.  FARBWERKE 
V.  MEISTHR  LIT'irS  &  BRUXING.  Ger.  patent  368,- 
258,  Papierfabr.  21,  83.  (Feb.  11,  1923).  To  produce 
this  effect  a  water-  soluble,  amorphous,  condensed 
sulphur-containing  eompoimd  of  an  aromatic  nature  is 
used. — J.L.P. 

K-23  Process  for  the  Production  of  Dense,  Hard 
Paper  C.  G.  st'HWALRE.  Ger.  patent  366,322.  Papier- 
fabr. 21,  13  (Jan.  7,  1923).  Additional  density  and 
strength,  together  with  improved  sizing,  are  obtained 
by  adding  "protective  colloids,"  as  plant  mucilage, 
glue,  casein  etc.,  to  colloidal  plant  mucilage  mentioned 
in  Ger.  patent  303.498  for  the  production  of  dense,  hard 
paper. — J.Ii.P. 

K-23  Production  of  Transparent  Paper  for  Window 

Envelopes,  Etc.  GEORGE  BERG:\IANN.  Ger.  pat.nt 
366,811,  Papierfabr.  21,  69-70  (Feb.  4,  1923).  Trans- 
parent paper  is  made  directly  on  the  paper  machirie 
The  process  requires  two  longitudinal  wire  machines. 
—J.L.P. 

K-23  Production    of   White   or   Variegated   Shaded 

Paper  or  Board.     RINGE  &  CO.,  Ger.  patent  367,868. 

Papierfabr.    21,   71    (Feb.   4,   1923).      Glue    or   starch 

products  are  iised  in  the  process  as  binding  materials 

'after  being  subjected  to  a  very  intimate  mixing. -J.L.P. 

K-23  Production  of  Color  Mixtures  Containing  Oils, 
Fats,  or  Waxes  in  an  Unsaponified  Condition  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Marbled  or  Glazed  Paper  and  the  Like. 
RINGE  &  CO.  Ger.  patent  367.805.  Papierfabr.  21,  71 
(Feb.  4.  1923).  The  color  mixture  containing  oils.  fats. 
or  waxes  and  a  color  is  subjected  to  a  very  intimate 
mixing  j^rocess, — J.L.P. 

K-23.  Machine  for  Drying  Blue-Print  Paper.  B.  J. 
Hall.  Can.  patent  224,779,  Oct.  17,  1922.  The  sensitized 
paper  is  dried  by  passing  it  over  a  suitably  heated 
(hot  water,  steam,  gas,  or  electricity)  convex,  smooth- 
surfaced  body,  the  uncoated  surface  of  the  paper 
being  in  contact  with  the  hot  surface. — A.  P.   C. 

K-23  Process  for  the  Production  of  Transparent  and 
Fadeless  Japanese  Rice  Paper.  CARL  SCHUMANN. 
Ger.  patent  .366.505.  Papierfabr.  21,  46  (Jan.  21,  1923). 
Rice  paper  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  color 
paste  containing  glycerine,  castor  oil,  gum  arable,  and 
an  aniline  dye. — J.L.P. 

L.  —  Articles  Produced  from  Pulp  and  Paper 

L-4  Paper  Cup  and  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for 
Making  Same.  G.  J.  BOlILMAN.  assignor  to  American 
Water  Supplv  Co.  Can.  patents  225,109  to  225,114,  in- 
clusive. Oct.  24.  1922.—  A.P.-C. 

L-4  Paper  Cups  and  Vessels.  R.  HOLMAN,  assignor 
to  Vortex  Manufacturing  Co.  Can.  patent  225,207,  Oct. 
24.  1922.— A.P.-C. 

L-7.  Production  of  Material  Suitable  for  Spinning 
from  Disintegrated  Birds'  Feathers.  ^lartin  Jonas. 
Ger.  patent  364,567.  Papierfabr.  21,  14  (Jan.  14,1923.) 
grated  in  a  mechanical  way. — J.  L.  P. 


L-7  Wood  Fiber  Yarns  and  Fabrics.  R.  W.  SIN- 
DALL.  J.  Textile  Inst.  13,  133-139  (1922)  ;  Chem.  Abs. 
16,  4353  (Dee.  10.  1922).  The  cutting  off  of  jute  im- 
portations to  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  war 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  more  than  500  paper  yarn 
factories  by  the  end  of  1917.  Short  accounts  are  given 
of  the  different  inventions  for  converting  wood  to  wood 
pulp  and  the  latter  to  yarns.  The  effect  of  spinning  on 
strength  and  elongation  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures :  plain  dry  pulp  strips,  breaking  length  4,170  m., 
elongation  2.84'^^  :  rolled  cylindrical  5.180  m.,  and 
2.71%:  rolled  and  twisted  6.410  m.  and  3.06%.  In 
general  finished  fabrics  from  wood  pulp  have  about 
half  the  strength  of  jute  fabrics  of  the  same  make  and 
weight.  During  the  past  few  years  the  activities  of 
the  manufacturers  have  been  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  year  in  the  direction  of  durability,  water- 
resistant  properties  and  tensile  strength  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pulp  or  yarn  with  various  chemicals  before 
spinning  or  twisting.  Tannin  fixed  with  gelatin  in- 
creased the  tensile  strength  about  25%  and  when  fixed 
with  aluminum  acetate  the  increase  was  44%. — A.P.-C. 

L-0  Paper  Towels.  A.  EK.  assignor  to  BROWN  CO. 
Can.  patent  226.092,  Nov.  14,  1922.  The  towels  are 
made  from  sulphate  pulp  which  is  digested  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  a  small  quantity  of  saponified  resin 
in  the  interstices  of  the  paper. — A.P.-C. 

General  Equipment 

M-12  A  Continuous  Specific  Gravity  Recorder.  P. 
\V.  CODWISE.  Paper  Trade  J.  No.  20,  54-56  (Nov. 
16.  1922)  The  author  describes  a  new  type  of  con- 
tinuous recording  instrument  (invented  by  S.  D. 
"Wells;  designed  to  record  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids,  which  operates  on  the  principle  of  weighing 
a  constant  volume  of  the  solution  and  recording  this 
relative  w,  ight  as  a  continuous  operation.  A  detailed 
survey  ha^  been  made  of  the  application  of  this  ma- 
chine to  the  specific  problem  of  giving  accurate  recoi-ds 
of  the  Beaume  test  of  the  tub  sizing  solution  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  papers.  The  various  difficulties 
encountered  and  the  methods  of  overcoming  them  have 
been  detailed.  It  is  concluded  that  this  instrument  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific  control  of 
many  mauufacturing  processes  and  of  distinct  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  the  management  of  the  same. 
—A.P.-C. 

Standardization 
R-0  Tentative  Report  on  Paper  Standardization. 
Paper  Trnde  J.  75,  No.  11.  38,  40.  42  (Sept.  14,  1922). 
Text  of  the  tentativi!  report  submitted  l)y  the  technical 
conimi':tee  appointed  bj^  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  standards, 
covering  specifications  of  quality,  testing  of  paper, 
sampling  (  f  paper  for  test,  and  tolerances. — A.P.-(^. 

R-0  Renort  on  Simplification  of  Page  Sizes!  Paper 
Trade  J.  75,  No.  19.  36.  38,  40,  42  (Nov.  9,  1922).  Text 
of  the  re])ort  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  oi'  Standards. — A.P.-C. 


SIR  W.  PRICE  MAY  JOIN  RIORDON  BOARD 

Quebec.  June  8.  —  (Star  Special).  —  It  is  stated 
that  Sir  William  Price  is  to  become  a  director  of  the 
Riordoii  Company  which  is  now  being  reorganized. 
To  what  extent  the  Price  Brothers'  interests  will  enter 
in  the  combination,  however,  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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According  to  an  estimate  covering  the  three  months  end- 
ed May  31.  the  International  Pajier  Company  added  to  its 
surplus  after  all  charges  and  preferred  dividends  slightly 
less  than  .f8(){),()()0.  With  no  break  in  current  rate  of 
operations  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  the  company 
will  probably  earn  better  than  $6  a  share  on  199,230  shares 
of  common  stock.  Despite  the  increase  in  wages  volun- 
tarily granted  to  mill  employees  this  spring,  with  mills  con- 
tinuing operations  at  capacity  as  at  present,  the  company 
should  be  able  to  show  net  profits  available  for  dividends 
on  preferred  stock  of  at  least  $3,50,000  monthly  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  Preferred  dividend  requirements 
amount  to  $125,000  monthly,  or  .$1,500,000  for  the  year. 
This  would  be  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  $13  and  $1  !■ 
a  share  on  common  stock,  though  due  in  part  to  inclusion 
of  income  from  other  sources. 

The  methods  and  procedure  used  to  obtain  a  light  weight 
paper  which  is  free  from  electrical  conducting  particles 
are  summarized  in  a  report  of  the  paper  division  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  bulletin  des- 
cribes the  manufacture  of  condenser  paper  for  power  con- 
densers. 

Paper  manufacturers  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have  turned 
down  the  demand  of  the  papermakers  of  the  vicinity  for 
an  increase  in  wages  approximating  10  per  cent  together 
with  propositions  involving  abolition  of  Saturday  night 
work  and  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  number  of  days'  work 
each  week.  The  unions  in  turn  threaten  drastic  action  un- 
less the  demands  are  conceded. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Association,  held  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  31,  June  1  and  2,  while  not  as  large 
in  point  of  attendance  as  the  meeting  at  Kalamazoo  last 
year,  proved  in  every  other  way  more  successful  than  any 
previous  gathering  of  the  association.  About  400  mem- 
bers were  on  hand  at  the  opening  session,  and  these  were 
joined  on  the  succeeding  days  by  a  number  of  men  iden- 
tified with  various  other  branches  of  the  paper  and  allied 
industries.  A  letter  from  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  newsprint  section  of  the  organization.  A  sizable  in- 
crease in  membership  is  looked  for  as  a  result  of  this  ac- 
tion. A  report  of  the  convention  was  printed  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  last  week. 

John  Strange,  a  pioneer  paper  manufacturer  and  busi- 
ness man  of  the  Fox  River  Valley,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  while  addressing  a  Wisconsin  Rotary  Club,  Mav 
28.  Mr.  Strange,  who  was  71,  headed  the  John  Strange 
Paper  Company  and  the  John  Strange  Pail  Company  of 
Menasha,  and  the  Stevens  Point  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
of  McGill.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
J.  T.  Potter,  J.  B.  Stebbins  and  F.  J.  Barber  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  Albert  A.  Frederick  of  the  J.  A.  DeVito 
Company  and  G.  O.  Dudley  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Com- 
pany, Boston,  are  back  of  the  Vermont  Power  and  Paper 
Company  just  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  to  develop  a 
paper  and  power  business  in  Pownal,  Vt.  The  new  con- 
cern has  an  authorized  capital  of  $350,000.  A  paper  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  25  tons  a  day  is  being  erected  at  Pow- 
nal. 

Paul  L.  Brownie,  comptroller,  and  Henry  L.  Cassidy, 
statistician,  have  tendered  their  resignations  to  the  offic- 
ers of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Companj'.  Mr.  Brownie 


lias  not  indicated  his  plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Cassidy 
may  locate  in  New  York  City.  L.  S.  Nold,  recently  ap- 
|)ointed  treasurer  of  the  company,  will  jjrobably  take  over 
the  duties  vacated  by   Mr.   Brownie. 

Tiie  (ireat  Southern  Lumber  Company  of  Bogalusa,  La. 
is  looking  about  for  an  addition  to  its  plants.  W.  H.  Sul- 
livan, president  and  other  officials  have  just  been  inspect- 
ing W'arrior  river  sites  with  the  view  to  erecting  a  great 
paper  manufacturing  and  lumber  plant  on  its  banks. 

.Judson  G.  Rosebush,  president  of  the  Patten  Paper  Com- 
pany and  director  in  several  other  paper  mills  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  has  writen  a  book  entitled,  "The  Ethics  of 
Capitalism."  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  central  issues  in 
the  industrial  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is 
both  a  capitalist  and  a  trained  sociological  student. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industry,  held  June  i  in  the  rooms  of  the  new 
Forest  Industries  Club,  Pershing  Square,  N.  Y.  plans  were 
formulated  for  the  fall  convention  of  the  Association, 
scheduled  for  Chicago,  beginning  October  9.  Fred  P. 
Whitely  of  the  Howard  Paper  Company  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  on  arrangements. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  for  the  convention  of  the 
Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  and  tentative  plans 
just  made  call  for  the  selection  of  Philadelphia  and  a  date 
some  time  early  in  the  fall  for  the  event.  An  arrange- 
ment committee  comprising  mill  representatives  from  var- 
ious localities  has  been  appointed. 

Fire  in  the  plant  of  the  P,  H.  Graham  Paper  Company, 
Boston,  .June  2,  caused  damage  to  the  extent  of  about 
$50,000. 

The  northeastern  division  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  Superintendents'  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  last  week  at  the  Bangor  House,  Bangor,  Me. 
Business  sessions,  a  banquet  and  visits  of  inspection  to 
nearby  paper  plants  comprised  the  program.  B.  T.  Lar- 
rabee  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company,  Cumberland 
Mills  was  elected  chairman  and  W.  D.  Sommerville  of  the 
Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  was  chosen  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Groveton,  X.  H.  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  fall  get-to-gether  some  time  in  October. 
The  Berkshire  local  division  of  the  Cost  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industry  meets  on  June  26  at  the  Irving  House, 
Dalton,  Mass.  Under  the  direction  of  President  Wm.  w! 
Howe,  this  division  has  held  very  successful  meetings 
monthly  during  the  past  season  and  the  work  has  been  of 
material  benefit  to  the  cost  accountants  in  the  section. 

C.  R.  McMillen,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company,  who  is  also  a  director  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Paper  Company,  gave  out  a  statement  in  New  York  last 
week  branding  as  gossip  the  report  that  either  of  the  two 
companies  was  to  figure  in  a  consolidation.  The  rumor, 
he  said,  probably  originated  from  a  transaction  involving 
the  purchase  of  the  Belgo  Paper  Company  by  a  syndicate 
of  New  York  and  Canadian  bankers. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  is  waging 
a  successful  fight  against  the  gypsy  moth.  In  three  years 
the  egg  masses  found  in  the  entire  State  have  been  reduced 
from  3,000,000  to  1,140.  The  last  figure  was  reported 
about  a  week  ago  when  the  scouting  work  for  the  present 
season  was  completed.  This  great  depletion  has  been 
brought  about  through  creosoting  the  egg  masses^  which 
kills  the  eggs. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal,  June  12. — Although  the  local  paper  trade 
is  not  brisk  as  during  the  last  two  months,  it  is  still  on 
a  fair  basis.  Some  jobbers  report  a  moderate  amount  of 
activity,  while  others  state  tluU  business  is  dull.  One 
generally  looks  for  a  falling  off  in  the  summer  (if  w<. 
can  so  describe  the  present  season)  as  the  printing 
industry  slackens,  thus  curtailing  the  demand.  The 
reports  from  tlie  mills  are  to  the  effect  that  orders  are 
coming  in  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  and  that  prospects  are 
good. 

Taking  anotlier  aspect  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  companies  have  in- 
curred severe  losses  owing  to  tlie  recent  forest  fires, 
and  the  destruction,  if  continued,  must  reflect  in  the 
cost  of  tiu>  products.  No  concern,  luiwever  well  managed 
aiid  however  strong  financially,  can  aftord  to  'have  its 
source  of  raw  materials  depleted  to  such  a  serious  ex- 
tent  without  being  affected. 

During  the  week  the  newsprint  situation  lias  under- 
gone a  slight  change.  Owing  to  seasonable  reasons, 
the  demand  for  surplus  production  has  eased  although 
there  is  still  a  very  strong  call  for  paper.  Spot  prices 
are  inclined  to  be  softer.  The  output  of  both  Canadian 
and  American  mills  continues  to  be  at  a  high  rate,  but 
according  to  one  authority,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  some  of  tJhe  American  converting  mills  were  forced 
into  other  lines,  owing  to  the  price  of  groundwood, 
which  leaves  little  or  no  margin  of  profit  on  news- 
print at  the  prevailing  price. 

The  board  market  is  inclined  to  be  less  satisfactory 
than  it  was.  Apparently  the  American  demand  has 
slackened,  and  as  is  usually  the  ease  when  business  drops 
in  this  section,  an  outlet,  particularly  now  for  patent 
coated,  is  being  sougtht  in  Canada,  at  prices  under  the 
usual  quotations,  this  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
Canadian  industry,  which  has  previously  suffered  from 
the  offerings  of  boards  at  low  figures. 

The  pulp  market  remains  practically  unchanged. 
Groundwood  continues  firm,  although  the  demand  is 
slightly  lowered.  Sulphite  is  a  dull  spot,  with  bleaeihed 
on'^the  old  basis,  the  demand  remaining  good.  The 
recent  forest  fires,  in  addition  to  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  pulpwood,  burned  3,000  tons  of  pulp  at 
Chicoutimi,  stored  on  the  wharf  ready  for  shipment. 
The  Bay  Sulphite  Company  at  Port  Alfred,  P.  Q., 
also  lost  their  wood-pile,  containing  about  12,000  cords 
of  pulpwood.     The  loss  is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

It  is  reported  that  an  American  company  have  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  sulpihitc  mill  in 
Xova  Scotia. 

Toronto  Market  News 

Although  -lune  has  not  opened  up  with  any  great  rush 
in  pulp  and  paper  circles  there  appears  to  be  good  rea 
son  for  belief  that  the  present  month  is  going  to  pro- 
duce much  better  business  than  May.  Many  produ- 
cers and  jobbers  profess  to  sec  the  end  of  the  dull  pe- 
riod and  believe  that  from  now  on  there  will  be  greater 
activity  in  all  paper  lines.  Certain  it  is  that  t'here  is  a 
much   better   tone   to   market    conditions   generally,    al- 


though it  is  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
as  far  as  the  distributing  end  of  the  trade  is  concerned. 
Some  of  the  wholesale  paper  iiieri-liants  are  complain- 
ing that  sales  are  still  light  while  others,  after  easting 
up  their  accounts,  discovered  tCiat  May  sales  were  up 
to  those  of  the  previous  month  and  that  sales  are  grad- 
ually increasing.  That  paper  consumption  is  grad- 
ually iui-reasiug  after  a  rather  quiet  month  or  two  is 
the  testimony  of  many  in  the  trade  while  the  outlook 
generally  is  viewed  with  optimism.  The  board  mills, 
for  instance,  report  better  sales  to  the  paper  box  trade 
whieth  is  picking  up  again,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
container  industry  is  in  for  a  period  of  expansion.  In 
Toronto  alone  several  paper  box  factories  are  either  on 
the  waj-  or  being  projected,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  the  board  business.  ^lanufaeturing  stationers 
and  other  branches  of  the  converting  end  of  the  paper 
business  are  fairly  busy  and  report  considerable  bu- 
siness in  sight.  One  branch  of  the  paper  trade  that  is 
really  busy  is  that  of  flour  sack  manufacturers,  mills 
making  tihis  line  being  several  months  behind  in  their 
orders.  This,  of  course,  is  the  busy  season  in  that 
department.  Prices  on  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags, 
tissues,  toilets,  parchment  papers,  etc.  remain  firm  and 
no  change  is  looked  for  in  any  of  these  lines  for  some 
time.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  papers  men- 
tioned say  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  demand  for 
them  and  that  on  the  whole  they  have  little  to  complain 
of  now  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  appears  to  have  been 
reached  after  a  rather  dull  period.  Envelope  manu- 
facturers report  a  fairly  strong  market  \nth  a 
demand  that  is  readily  absorbing  their  output,  while 
book  and  writing  mills  are  busy.  The  agent  hand- 
ling the  output  of  one  of  the  big  Ontario  book  paper 
mills  states  that  he  has  orders  well  ahead  and  that 
he  was  having  more  difficulty  in  filling  orders  promp- 
tly than  in  booking  them.  Other  book  paper  mills  are 
equally  busy  although  it  must  be  said  that  the  whole- 
salers ai-e  not  stocking  heavily  in  that  or  in  any  other 
line  of  paper  just  now. 

PULP. — There  is  no  great  activity  in  the  pulp  market. 
Groundw(]od  [lulp,  which  has  been  fairly  active  of  late 
has  fallen  off  slightly  in  demand.  None  of  the  paper 
mills  are  stocking  up  and  are  buying  just  about  as  they 
re(iuire  it.  There  is  sufficient  demand,  however,  to  take 
can'  of  the  output  at  the  present  time  and  neither  paper 
nor  pulp  mills  'have  any  stocks  of  size  on  hand.  While 
uominal  (piotations  on  groundwood  range  from  $35.-' 
(M)  to  $:S8.()0  purchases  liave  been  made  as  low  as  $25.00 

This  of  course  is  ridiculous  in  view  of  wood  values 
and  conversion  costs.  Some  bleached  sulphite  may  be 
had  at  $00.00  aud  unbleached  at  $65.00  for  news  grade 
and  $70.00  for  book  grade. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

.New  York.  June  9 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
.•Mthough  reports  toll  of  mills  curtailing  production  in 
some  cases  while  taking  inventory  or  preparing  for 
the  inventory  period,  activity  in  the  paper  manufactu- 
ring industry  as  a  whole  continues  on  a  fairly  broad 
scale.     Manufacturers  of  some  kinds  of  paper  continue 
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to  drive  their  plants  at  a  fast  pace.  Print  paper,  book 
ami  fine  paper  iiiills  :\rr  l<pppi)itr  wpH  nrcnpipri  aiiH  tliom 
lias  lircii  littli'  iir  lid  rcdurt ion  in  tlie  oulput  ol'  these 
papers  oxci'ptini;-  in  cases  where  it  was  iiece.^sary  to 
sShut  down  niaeliincs  leniiKirarily  for  repairs,  but  on 
the  other  liand  iiulieations  are  not  wantinp'  that  i)ro- 
diietion  of  coarse  pa|)ers.  of  some  specialties  and  of 
certain  descriptions  of  box  boards  has  been  slowed  down 
to  some  deu-ree  as  a  result  nf  the  (piieter  market  obtain 
in<;-  for  these  commodities. 

•lubbers  in  New  York  say  they  are  kej)!  comparati- 
vely busy  filling  the  orders  they  are  favnri'd  with  liy 
customers.  Demand  for  most  kinds  of  paper  lias  lost 
a  certain  degree  of  that  keenness  which  existed  a  short 
while  ago,  but  there  is  nevertheless  a  good  and  steady 
call  for  supplies  from  printers,  jiuljlishers,  department 
stores,  merchants  and  other  important  users  of  paper, 
and  current  demand  has  every  eliaraeteristic  of  beini; 
very  health,v.  There  is  very  little  bu.ving  for  stock 
Consumers  seem  to  feel  that  tliey  can  get  paper  when 
needed  and  get  it  fairly  cpiickly,  and  they  are  therefori> 
placing  orders  chiefly  as  t'lieir  requirements  develoj). 
Moreover,  jobbers  and  dealers  appear  to  be  carrviny 
small  stocks,  which  is  an  imi)ortant  fact  when  the  sta- 
tistical position  of  the  industry  is  considered. 

Paper  prices  exhibit  much  strength.  Prospects  arc 
at  present  that  there  will  be  few-  changes  of  consequence 
during  the  coming  summer.  It  is  true  that  raw  mate- 
rials of  some  kinds  are  receding  in  cost,  but  this  is  a 
situation  that  invariably  arises  at  just  this  season  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  trend  of  raw  material 
prices  will  turn  in  an  upward  direction  in  the  near 
future,  as  it  usuall.v  does.  Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  paper  which  is  being  made  and  delivered 
today  is  manufactured  of  material  purchased  some  time 
ago  on  a  much  higher  raw  stock  market.  Furthermore, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  paper  prices,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  aii.v  other  mainifactured  commodit.v,  are 
low  today,  ^Manufacturers  have  exerted  eveiy  possible 
effort  to  keep  prices  stabilized  and  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  market  conditions  to  raise  their  qmita- 
tions  as  have  so  many  manufacturers  of  otter  products. 
Therefore  unless  demand  for  paper  drops  off  to  a  ver\- 
great  extent,  whieli  certainl.v  seems  improbable  at  pre 
sent,  prices  seem  destined  to  hold  pretty  firm  over  the 
summer. 

Newsprint  is  firm  and  in  steady  demand.  Local 
publishers  continue  to  put  out  big  issues,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  regular  matter  for  New  York  newspapers  to 
print  announcements  that  so  and  so  many  columns  of 
advertising  have  been  omitted  because  of  lack  of  space. 
Display  advertising  is  setting  a  new  record  and  pub 
lishers  are  up  against  a  problem  trying  to  run  all  the 
advertisements  offered  them. 

Book  papers  are  firmly  ([uoted  and  are  into  con- 
suming channels  at  a  consistently  good  rate.  Fine 
papers  also  are  in  relatively  active  demand.  Mills  in 
the  Hol,voke  district  are  kept  busy  and  are  running  at 
close  to  capacity.  Prices  are  firmly  maintained .  Wrap- 
ping papers  are  in  fair  call,  with  orders  of  a  volume 
which  can  be  called  routine  for  tihis  season.  Tissues 
are  rather  slow  though  mills  mostly  have  some  good 
orders  on  file  which  absorb  the  bulk  of  their  output. 

Box  boards  are  just  about  holding  their  own  in 
price  and  demand.  Current  buying  by  paper  box  manu- 
facturers is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinarv,  yet  it  is  full.\- 
up  to  normal,  and  quotations  on  lioard  show  no  impor- 
tant change.     Plain  cihip  board  is  quoted  at  about  $60 
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a  ton  f .  0.  b.  New  York,  and  news  board  at  $62.50  to 
$65. 

Paper  exports  from  the  United  States  were  of  fair 
volume  during  April  though  .sliglitly  below  March,  the 
decline  approximating  .six  per  cent  from  the  record 
level  for  the  year  thus  far  reached  in  March,  according 
to  Government  figures.  The  total  value  of  paper  ex- 
ports in  April  was  $2,181,839,  compared  with  exports 
valued  at  $2,324,928  in  March.  Quantity  figures  were 
as  follows:  Newsprint,  2,950,509  pounds  in  April,  against 
3,978,361  pounds  in  March;  book  paper,  2,119,224 
pounds  in  April,  against  2,383,962  pounds  in  Mardh ; 
wrapping,  2,291,564  pounds  in  April,  against  2,551,732 
pounds  in  March;  writing,  611,301,  pounds  in  April 
against  4,253,288,  pounds  in  March. 

GROUND  "WOOD— There  is  not  much  trade  activity 
in  mechanical  pulp.  Consumers  are  buying  only  when 
pressed  by  necessity  for  supplies,  and  current  demand  is 
almost  entirely  against  direct  requirements.  Users  seem 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  there  is  plenty  of  ground 
wood  to  go  around  and  that  ccmsequently  there  is  no 
incentive  for  them  to  stock  up,  and  grinders  and  dea- 
lers frankly  admit  present  orders  are  mainly  for  small 
tonnage.  There  is,  however,  a  fairly  steady  tone  to 
prices  since  t)he  sagging  of  quotations  a  short  time 
ago.  Domestic  producers  are  quoting  around  $35  a  ton 
at  grinding  plants  for  prime  spruce  gound  wood  for 
prompt  shipment,  and  it  is  stated  that  not  much  pulp 
is  available  at  under  this  figure  though  now  and  then 
a  sale  is  reported  at  a  little  less.  Moreover,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  fact  grinders  are  accumulating  stocks  at 
this  time  is  an  unimportant  market  factor  since  they 
invariably  pile  up  pulp  at  this  season  to  last  them  over 
the  dry  period  later  in  the  year. 

CHEMICAL  PULP — Demand  for  chemical  wood  pulp 
fails  to  show  any  expansion  of  note.  Buying  is  of  mode- 
rate volume  but  limited  almost  entirely  to  supplies 
immediately  needed  by  consumers.  The  technical  posi- 
tion of  the  market  is  unchanged.  Importers  view  matters 
with  confidence  and  firmness,  and  insist  they  cannot  see 
how  prices  can  go  lower  for  .some  months  to  come  on 
account  of  the  strong  market  conditions  in  Scandina- 
via and  t)he  general  sold  up  position  of  manufacturers 
there.  The  continued  slow  demand,  however,  has  not 
strengthened  the  price  tone.  If  anything,  the  tendency 
is  a  trifle  softer.  At  least  reports  from  authoritative 
sources  say  that  buyers  are  succeeding  in  getting  some 
lots  of  puip  at  slight  concessions,  as  sellers  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  shade  asked  figures  to  move  pulp  in 
certain  directions. 

Unbleached  sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  are  probably  the 
firmest  items  in  the  market  as  pn^sent.  Foreign  prime 
unbleached  siilphite  is  quoted  at  3.40  to  3.50  cents  a 
pound  ex  dock  New  York,  and  Scandinavian  kraft  at 
around  3.35  cents  on  the  dock.  Bleached  sulphite  shows 
a  little  easier  tendency.  No.  1  foreign  bleached  is  re- 
ported held  for  around  4.75  cents  per  pound  ex  dock 
New  York,  but  half  prime  is  said  to  have  been  bought 
by  paper  mills  down  to  4  cents.  Prices  of  domestic  pulps 
rule  fairly  steady  although  most  of  the  liusiness  trans- 
jjiring  is  on  contracts. 

RAGS — Papermaking  rags  contiinic  to  exhibit  a  de- 
clining price  tendency.  With  the  exception  of  several 
classes  of  stock,  the  movement  toward  mills  is  light  and 
dealers  are  finding  it  necessary  to  accept  the  prices  bid 
by  consumers  to  get  orders.  In  other  words,  it  is  mostly 
a"  buyer's  market,  and  papermakers  consequently  are 
securing  the   rags   desired   at   very   nearly   t)heir   own 


figures.  Roofing  stock  has  eased  off  again.  Sales  of 
No.  1  packing  have  been  reported  at  1.25  cents  a  pound 
f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  2  roofing  stock  is  said  to 
have  been  bought  by  felt  paper  mills'  down  to  1.10  cents 
New  York.  In  fact,  some  mills  are  reported  bidding 
no  more  than  one  cent  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for 
No.  2  packing  and  the  probabilities  are  they  are  get- 
ting some  supply  at  this  price  basis. 

New  cuttings  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  in  slow  demand. 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  offered  by  dealers  at 
12.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  few  mill 
orders  are  in  the  market.  Washables  are  available  at 
4.75  cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  points,  fancy  shirt 
cuttings  at  6  cents,  unbleached  muslins  at  11.50  cents, 
blue  overall  cuttings  at  8  cents  and  ligiht  silesias  at 
8.25  cents.  Old  whites  and  thirds  and  blues  display  a 
sagging  price  tendency  after  having  held  firm  for  a 
lengthy  period. 

PAPER  STOCK— As  one  trade  authority  describes 
it,  "the  bottom  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  waste 
paper  market."  There  is  but  slight  demand  and  prices 
are  declining  at  a  rate  that  makes  it  difficult  to  tell 
from  day  to  day  wihat  market  levels  actually  are.  Some 
sharp  recessions  iiave  recurred  this  week.  Folded  news- 
papers have  moved  down  in  price  to  85  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  f.  0.  b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  to 
75  cents,  while  city  mixed  has  sold  at  55  cente  New 
York.  Old  magazines  have  declined  to  around  1.70 
cents  a  pound  New  York,  and  ledger  stock  to  1.80  cents. 
Shavings  display  a  steadier  tone  than  other  grades 
though  this  class  of  stock  is  lower  also.  Hard  white 
shavings  of  No .  1  grade  are  quoted  by  New  York  dealers 
at  4  cents  a  pound  or  slightly  higher,  and  No.  1  soft 
white  shavings  at  3.25  cents.  Old  kraft  paper  is  hoi 
ding  its  own  at  2  to  2.10  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
points . 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING  —  Prices  of  okl  rope 
are  easy  and  market  levels  for  this  papermaking  mate- 
rial are  lower  than  they  have  been  in  a  long  time.  Dom- 
estic manila  roi)e  in  No.  1  condition  is  reported  bring- 
ing only  around  5.75  cents  a  pound  at  dealers"  ship- 
ping points,  while  it  is  said  some  purchases  have  been 
below  this  basis.  Old  bagging  is  largely  neglected  by 
buyers  and  prices  are  uncertain.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  mills  can  buy  No.  1  scrap  bagging  freely  at  1.25 
cents  a  pouiul  at  shipping  points,  and  roofing  bagging 
at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 


FIBRE  BOARD  MANUFACTURE 

Wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  fibre  board  containers 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  new  rotai-y  container 
making  and  printing  machine  was  recently  invented 
which  will  handle  fibre  board  from  84  to  120  in.  wide 
and  a  correspondent  of  The  Times  (Trade  Supplement) 
gives  the  following  particulars: 

This  machine  will  take  a  sheet  of  board,  trim  the 
ends,  slot  it,  crease  both  ways,  cut  out  for  the  staple 
flap,  and  then  print  the  board  in  two  colours,  all  in 
one  operation.  This  machine  can  be  equipped  to  pro- 
duce two  complete  containers  with  a  single  operation, 
and  it  will  handle  the  raw  material  in  varying  thick- 
nesses. Both  kinds  of  fibre-board  packing  case,  the 
solid  and  the  corrugated,  are  produced  in  different 
ways  to  make  them  suitable  for  the  special  goods  they 
are  to  hold. 
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In  the  L'oiTugatcd  series,  oiir  nf  tlic  liest.  types  is 
known  as  the  centre  special  slotted  ease.  This  can  he 
stored  in  a  flat  condition  when  not  in  nse,  thns  savinjr 
warehouse  space,  and  it  can  he  jiroduced  in  the  fol 
lowing  fi^e  varieties:  it  can  he  made  with  ilouble- 
faced  board  having  a  resistance  of  275  Ih.  to  the  square 
inch:  it  can  he  made  of  double  wall  or  double  strength 
corrugated  board,  glued  together  so  as  to  make  one 
piece,  the  case  being  fastened  with  a  regular  taped 
corner;  a  third  variety  is  known  as  the  strong  box  of 
double  faced  hoard,  with  a  resistance  of  200  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  which  has  an  extra  double  two-inch  fold, 
giving  a  triple  edge  to  the  case,  and  ensuring  that  the 
contents  would  not  touch  the  crease  of  the  covering 
flaps :  a  fourth  variety  can  be  made  of  the  double  wall 
pattern.  l)ut  with  a  triple  taped  corner ;  while  a  fifth 
style  can  be  made  of  corrugated  board  resisting  200 
lb.  to  the  square  inoh.  lined  with  a  thin  sheet  of  hoard 
having  a  resistance  of  175  lb    to  the  square  inch. 

A  significant  advantage  about  all  these  varieties 
is  that  a  typical  wooden  case,  when  filled  with  the 
same  contents,  weighed  4l'o  lb.  more  than  the  first, 
third  and  fifth  types  described  and  4  lb.  more  than  the 
second  and  fourth.  Fibre  board  containers  are  iiow 
being  used  for  such  heavy  goods  as  machinery  parts, 
electric  cable,  mattresses,  furniture  and  for  many 
other  articles  which  were  formerly  packed  in  wooden 
boxes.  The  material  used  for  the  construction  of  fibre 
board  packing  cases  is  so  adaptable  that  almost  any 
thickness  and  density  are  jirocurable.  so  that  a  ease 
for  heavy  goods  can  be  obtained  as  easily  as  one  for 
lighter  traffic. 


WHAT  THE  BASS  VIOL  SAID 
(Try  this  on  your  tympanum  i 

Zoom  Ah!  Hoom  Ah!  Zoom  Ah!  Boom  Ah' 

Zur,  Zoom  Boom !  Zur  Zoom  Boom  ! 

Zur!  Zur!  Zur!  Boom  Ah!  Boom   Ah! 

Zum  !  Zum  !  Zum  ! 

These  are  the  actual  wortls.  hoarse,  raucous  and  re 
■sounding,  that  the  big  instrument  spoke  to  me  as  I  sat 
"watching"  the  orchestra  and  I  said,  "What  a  whollv 
unnecessary  "'noise "that  is."  As  compared  to  the 
ethereal  tones  of  the  violins,  the  truly  melodic  notes 
of  the  clarinets,  the  soul-searching  strains  of  the  violon 
cello,  even  the  rattle  and  clatter  and  bang  of  the 
drums  and  their  tempo-keeping  collection  of  collateral 
instruments,  it  seemed  that  the  big  bass  viol  was  not 
even  making  "music." 

So  I  was  thinking  when  suddenly  the  taut  bow  broke, 
every  strand  parted  at  once,  and  the  music  went 
"lamely"  on  "without"  the  "help"  of  the  viol,  until 
a  new  bow  could  be  procured  from  those  mvsterious 
depths  under  the  stage. 

Then  came  the  thought  that  this  big.  coarse  fellow 
•was"  necessary,  that  he  .sustained,  held  uji  the  lighter, 
finer,  more  attenuated  instruments  and  that  his  "place 
was  a  place  of  honor  on  a  par  with  any  other. 

And  again  the  obvious  application  comes  home  (does 
It  not)  to  the  fellows  who  do  the  dirty  and  so-called 
menial  work.  If  they  do  this  work  well  with  what 
coarse  instruments  come  to  their  hands,  they  should 
not  be  without  honor  in  their  own  and  others'  estima 
tion.  the  honor  that  is  due  to  a  "ba.sic"  and  a  "ne- 
cessary" function,  of  sustentation  in  industry  and 
business.— H.  E.  R.  in  The  Neponset  Review. 
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EDITORIAL 


ACTION  AT  LAST 

When  the  Govornmcnt  aiiiuninced  somo  time  ago  that 
a  eommission  would  be  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  pulpwood  supply  for  Canadian  mills,  and 
the  advisability  of  putting  still  further  restrictions 
upon  the  export  of  wood  from  Canada  to  other  coun- 
tries, it  appeared  that  this  was  but  a  means  of  delay- 
ing doing  anything  active  in  regard  to  the  matter.  But 
with  the  smoke  from  fires  in  the  forest  surrounding 
the  national  capital  coming  into  the  very  windows  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  there  could  be  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  conservation  of 
our  resources  and  the  protection  of  our  industries  that 
the  situation  is  becoming  very  serious  indeed,  and  that 
some  steps  must  be  immediately  taken  for  the  preser- 
vation of  such  forests  as  are  left  for  the  use  of  home 
industries. 

A  more  rapid  step  in  the  direction  of  prompt  action 
for  the  protection  of  our  wood  supply  for  Canadian 
mills  is  seen  in  a  resolution  of  which  notice  was  given 
last  week  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  resolution  declares  that  the  export  act 
shall  be  amended  "by  providing  that  the  Governor  in 
Council  may  by  regulation  prohibit  the  export  of 
pulpwood  from  Canada  of  the  variety,  kind,  place  of 
origin  or  having  the  jiarticnlar  ownership  or  produc- 
tion prescribed  in  the  regulation." 

It  is  evident  from  the  wording  of  this  resolution  and 
the  placing  of  its  application  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  provides  a  measure  which  can  be  ap- 
plied promptly  as  the  necessity  demands  and  with 
justice  as  Canadians  will  expect.  This  application  will 
doubtless  mean  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  bogus 
settling  for  the  purpose  of  skinning  off  woodland  in 
order  to  sell  the  wood  as  pulpwood,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  put  practically  at  an  end  the  placing  of  settlers 
who  really  want  to  make  permanent  homes  upon 
wooded  areas  where  they  are  in  constant  danger  not 
only  of  setting  forest  fires,  but  of  being  consumed  with 
their  property,  as  was  the  case  in  several  towns  in 
Quebec  during  the  past  week.  There  is  plenty  of 
cleared  land  available  for  settlement,  and  land  too 
which  is  much  better  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes 
than  much  of  the  timbered  area  which  has  been  al- 
loted  to  settlers  in  past  years.  The  u.se  of  proper  lands 
for  legitimate  settlers  will  not  only  be  a  protection  to 
the  settlers  themselves,  but  it  will  be  a  protection  to 
our  pulp  and  lumber  companies  by  leaving  intact  their 
limits  which,  in  most  ca.ses,  are  even  now  none  too  large. 


The  bonus  which  has  l>een  paid  in  some  cases  to  set- 
tlers for  taking  up  land  where  forests  have  been  in 
danger  and  destroyed  could  better  be  doubled  to  give 
the  settler  a  bit  of  working  capital  and  in  order  that 
the  forests  might  be  protected  and  the  .settler  himself 
removed  from  this  great  danger. 

It  has  been,  and  doubtless  will  again  be  argued  that 
some  people  will  be  injured  by  the  application  of  the 
clau.se  referred  to  in  the  export  act.  This  may  be  true. 
It  is  doubtless  too  that  there  are  few  of  our  laws  that 
do  not,  or  have  not,  at  some  time  made  it  difficult  for 
someone,  hut  there  is  also  in  the  clause  a  provision  by 
which  the  hardships  may  he  minimized,  and  we  trust 
that  our  legislators  will  find  it  po.ssible  to  arrange 
.such  regulations  as  will  compen.sate  real  farmers  for 
any  actual  hardships.  The  Government  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  action  that  will  lengthen  the  lives 
of  our  mills. 


TECHNICAL  SECTION  SERVICE 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
A.ssociation  was  organized  to  be  of  service  to  the  In- 
dustry by  virtue  of  the  ability  of  members  to  tackle 
problems  of  a  .scientific  character,  and  particularly 
such  problems  as  have  a  practical  application  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Industry.  There  are  a  good  many  prob- 
lems anil  phases  of  pulp  and  paper  making  which  are 
not  thoroughly  understood.  Some  problems  occur  only 
once  in  awhile  and  their  effect  on  pulp  and  paper 
making  is  more  or  less  indirect.  Scientific  men  are  in- 
terested in  such  problems  as  are  of  a  fundamental 
nature  and  their  solution  eventually  finds  some  reflec- 
tion in  more  economic  production  either  from  larger 
yields  or  smaller  cost  of  operation. 

There  are,  however,  many  pi-oblems  of  everyday  oc- 
currence which  sometimes  are  exceedingly  puzzling. 
Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  large  and  widespread  to 
warrant  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  for  their  investigations  and  the  committee 
is  often  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  in  collecting  in- 
formation and  putting  it  in  shape  for  the  use  of  the 
membership.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  problems, 
more  numerous  perhaps,  which  do  not  affect  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  or  if  they  do,  the  effect  or  contact 
is  not  always  made  throughout  the  industry  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  brought  out  in  a  letter  which  was 
received  by  the  Executive  from  one  of  the  members 
who  replies  in  response  to  a  query  sent  out  by  the  chair- 
man for  suggestions  as  to  how  the  meetings  can     be 
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made  of  more  value  to  the  members.     The  suggestion 

reads  as  follows: 

"It  occurred  to  me  during  the  last  meeting  that 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  permit  members  to  send 
in  queries  about  new  processes  or  new  machinery 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  during  the  year 
and  these  could  be  answered  briefly  dui'ing  the 
meeting  For  instance,  a  member  might  write  to 
the  Secretary  asking  what  experience  the  mills 
might  have  in  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine  for  bleach- 
ing The  Chairman  would  probably  then  appoint 
somebody  to  get  information  on  the  subject  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  he  would  give  a  short  re- 
port which  would  b«  followed  with  an  open  dis- 
cussion. The  report  and  discussion  need  not 
take  more  than  about  15  or  20  miuutes  and,  if 
necessary,  somebody  should  follow  up  the  ques- 
tion after  the  meeting  and  report  to  the  Section 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"Another  suggestion  which  I  had  in  mind  was 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  the  various 
committees  report,  not  only  on  original  work  the 
Committees  have  been  doing  during  the  year,  but 
also  to  give  a  review  on  new  developments  m  con- 
nection with  their  particular  line  of  work  so  that 
the  Section  would  always  be  kept  more  or  less 
up-to-date." 
The  first  suggestion  sent  in  by  this  member,  who 
obviously  takes  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
tion, practically  makes  the  Technical  Section  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  for  attending  to  such  work  as 
this.    A  somewhat  similar  proposition  was  made  some 
little  time  ago  for  information  service  to  the  members 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  apparently  did  not  get 
very  far  in  the  working  out. 

This  suggestion  really  brings  again  to  the  front  an- 
other suggestion  that  was  made  sometime  ago,  and 
namely  that  the  Association  engage  a  technical  sec- 
retary. Such  an  officer  would  have  at  least  a  know- 
ledge of  what  plants  were  likely  to  have  information 
of  a  certain  kind  or  experience  with  certain  types  or 
makes  of  machines,  and  could  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  processes  or  machines  were  in  opera- 
tion. Without  such  a  secretary,  the  only  system  left 
is  the  questionnaire  method  which,  while  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  does  fill  the  bill  and  is  successful  insofar 
as  members  will  take  the  trouble  to  assist  fellow  mem- 
bers by  answering  the  questions  asked.  The  assem- 
bling of  the  replies  to  questionnaires  could  doubtless 
be  accomplished  fairly  well  under  the  present  circum- 
stances by  the  office  staff  of  the  Section,  and  valuable 
service  could  be  rendered  the  Association  and  the  In- 
dustry by  virtue  of  the  information  that  would  thus 
be  made  available.  Of  course  it  need  not  be  necessary 
to  hold  such  information  until  an  annual  meeting  be- 
fore sending  the  results  to  the  firm  or  member  asking 
for  it.  It  would  seem  advisable,  however,  to  review 
the  service  of  the  association  along  this  line  at  the 
annual  meeting  so  that  supplementary  information  and 
discussion  of  problems  could  be  brought  up. 

Both  suggestions  made  by  the  member  are  excellent 
ones  and  no  doubt  the  value  of  the  Association  to  the 


various  members  would  be  consFderably  increased  by 
putting  them  into  operation.  The  gradual  assembling 
of  such  data  would  make  the  secretary's  office  one  of 
the  most  important  repositories  for  scientific  informa- 
tion on  paper  making  that  there  is.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  success  of  any  movement 
along  this  line  depends  on  the  wilUngness  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  fellow  members  respond  to  re- 
quests for  information  on  any  problem  that  comes  np, 
and  even  the  excellent  service  that  is  being  rendered 
by  committees  depends  very  largely  on  the  willingness 
of  members  of  the  main  association  to  permit  or  to 
encourage  their  technical  men  to  do  and  contribute 
work  having  to  do  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Technical  Section.  There  must  be  a  generous  response, 
not  only  among  members  but  among  the  Executives  of 
the  employing  mills,  if  the  work  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion is  to  have  the  value  that  it  should  have  to  the  In- 
dustry. The  fact  that  a  company  has  spent  money  to 
get  information  certainly  does  not  mean  that  money 
is  going  to  be  lost  to  the  company  by  letting  somebody 
else  have  perhaps  a  part  of  that  information  second 
hand.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  majority  of  those 
wanting  information  to  come  continually  to  a  few 
companies  provided  with  research  staffs  and  expect 
them  to  come  across  time  after  time  without  recipro- 
cating in  the  most  cordial  manner  will  soon  put  the 
quietus  on  any  such  movement  as  is  advocated  in  the 
letter  quoted,  or  in  fact  upon  the  whole  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  Technical  Section. 


PAPER  CLUB  IN  DANGER 

Our  readers  will  have  gathered  from  a  recent  report 
in  our  columns  that  the  affairs  of  the  Montreal  Paper 
Club  have  reached  a  crisis.  The  organization,  it  is 
complained,  has  not  received  the  whole-hearted  back- 
ing of  either  the  principals  of  the  paper  companies  or 
of  the  salesmen  and  others  connected  with  the  com- 
panies. The  programs  have  been  attractive,  but  save 
for  rare  occasions,  the  attendance  has  been  meagre. 
The  objects  of  the  Club  are  commendable,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  if  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  interested 
and  to  be  benefited  are  apathetic,  then  the  objects  of 
the  Club  will  fail  to  be  attained.  An  organization 
that  is  half  dead  is  worse  than  no  organization  at  all. 
Those  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  work  are  discouf-  ■ 
aged  by  this  want  of  co-operation  and  interest. 

The  executive  have  therefore  taken  the  only  possible 
•step.  They  have  convened  a  meeting  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel  Tuesday  next,  .Tune  26.  at  12.30.  at  which  the 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  put  sqiiarely  up  to  the  mem- 
bers. Do  or  do  they  not  wish  the  Club  to  continue? 
They  must  decide.  If  it  is  to  continue,  then  more  en- 
thusiasm will  have  to  be  shown. 

"Will  the  paper  trade  allow  a  Club  of  this  character 
to  die  because  of  the  lack  of  a  little  initiative  and 
pep? 
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Problems   of  Sulphite   Pulp   Manufacture 

BY  ARTHUR  S.  M.  KLEIN,  Dr.  lug. 


Of  the  clKuiiial  (jiilps  in  u.se  four-fifths  is  produced  b)' 
the  sulpliite  proi-css  of  ir.anufacturc. 

As  to  the  eheiuieal  constitution  of  cellulose  or  of  wood 
itself  we  arc  witiiout  e.xact  knowledge.  As  Willstaedter 
put  it,  we  know  that  the  cellulose  molecule  is  composed 
of  glucose  molecules,  but  how  these  glucose  molecules  are 
combined  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  trouble  with  all  chemists  who  have  done  research 
work  on  cellulose  and  lignin  as  well  as  on  the  chemical 
constitution  of  wood  is  that  they  have  approached  the 
problems  as  chemists  only.  Now  if  the  chemist  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a  phvsicist  he  will  be  unable  to  grasp  the 
subject  in  its  entirety.  M.  W.  Bray  and  T.  M.  Andrews 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  L'.  S.  Forest 
Service  have  demonstrated  recenth-  what  was  known  em- 
pirically that  pulps  of  the  same  chemical  composition  are 
not  identical  in  their  papermaking  qualities.  The  excel- 
lent work  pursued  at  the  Madison,  Wis.,  laborator}-,  has 
done  much  to  clarify  our  views  of  what  must  be  done 
to  effect  the  production  of  a  good  sulphite  pulp,  how  to 
obtain  it  of  uniform  quality  and  the  means  necessarj*  to 
modify  such  a  product  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
papermakers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  quite  true  that  although 
we  have  been  making  soda  pulp  for  upwards  of  seventy 
years  and  sulphite  pul])  for  nearly  fifty  years,  we  know 
little  more  about  the  chemistry  of  the  pulp  making  pro- 
cesses than  we  did  in  the  days  when  these  processes  were 
worked  in  small  mills  making  something  like  one  or  two 
tons  a  dav. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  .Mr.  John  D.  Rue  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  ^\'is.,  will  carry  forward 
the  work  of  the  laboratory  and  produce  new  and  more 
interesting  facts.  In  1905  when  I  organized  the  Cellulose 
and  Paper  Chemists'  Association,  I  advocated  the  erection 
of  a  special  laboratory  for  research  work  in  pulp  and 
paper.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  European  laboratories 
will  be  in  a  position  for  some  time  yet  to  carrv  on  such 
researches.  In  the  case  of  British  papermakers  interest 
is  lacking  in  pulp  making  processes,  and  financial  con- 
siderations now  hinder  research  in  Germany.  The 
Swedes  have  closed  their  "Pappersmassekontoret"  and  the 
Norwegians  have  no  special  laboratory.  Finland  has  a 
central  laboratory,  but  the  work  done  there  is  confined  to 
everyday  problems.  There  is  not  much  interest  taken  in 
wood  and  cellulose  chemistry  in  France  and  Italy  as  big 
forests  do  not  exist  in  these  countries  and  thcv  lack  spe- 
cial laboratories.  I  understand  that  laboratory-  work  has 
been  suspended  in  Canada,  so  that  the  United  States  may 
take  pride  in  possessing  the  best  laboratory  for  pulp  and 
paper   research  that  exists  anywhere  in  the   world. 

It  is  manifestly  up  to  Americans  to  grasp  their  op- 
portunity. I  may  here  remind  the  staff  of  tlie  pulp  and 
paper  laboratory  at  Madison  of  Herzog's  method  of  using 
Roentgen  rays  for  determining  the  molecular  constitution 
of  cellulose.  If  they  decide  to  combine  chemical  and 
physical  metliods  in  their  research  work  thev  will  achieve 
fame  and  accomplish  results  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
pulp  industry. 

Of  the  problems  of  practical  interest  to  manufacturers 
of  sulphite  pulp,  many  are  quite  old.     Take  the  question 


of  prehmmary  .steaming  of  the  wood  before  digestion 
with  the  sulphite  liquor.  This  method  was  invented  be- 
fore the  sulj.hite  process  came  into  use,  an  American  pa 
tent  i\o.  mOii)  having  been  issued  to  J.  I{.  Haskell  on 
March  la,  1867.  The  influence  of  the  composition  of 
cooking  hquor  o,,  the  time  needed  for  impregnating  the 
chips  has  been  siiown  by  Dr.  B.  .Johnsen.  In  this  con- 
nection there  is  an  old  patent  mentioned  by  Schubert  and 
also  in  the  later  edition  of  his  book  by  Knosel,  according 
to  which  Archbold,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  filled  the  digester 
with  chips  and  milk  of  lime  and  then  introduced  SO  -as 
the  idea  being  to  produce  in  this  way  calcium  bisulphite 
in  the  nascent  state.  This  should  make  for  universal  ef- 
ficiency and  might  spare  us  all  the  expense  of  a  separate 
acid  making  plant,  provided  it  would  work  well  in  prac- 
tice. I  wonder  if  there  is  somewhere  among  us  a  genius 
capable  of  putting  the  idea  into  practical  operation 

Another  question  of  no  mean  age  or  importance  has  to 
do  with  the  use  of  regenerated  acids.  None  of  the  chem 
ists  who  have  worked  on  the  theory  of  the  pulp  cooking 
process  has  yet  succeeded  in  giving  a  satisfactory  explana 
tion  of  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  cook  faster  and  to 
get  a  more  uniform  pulp  with  the  use  -of  cooking  lyes 
containing  some  regenerated  acids  than  when  using  only 
fresh  acid  liquor. 

If  we  compare  the  action  of  two  cooking  acids  on  the 
same  quality  of  wood,  both  lyes  containing  the  same  per- 
centage of  total,  combined  and  free  SO,,  hut  on  coming 
directly  from  the  acid  making  tower  and  the  other  con- 
taining a  proportion  of  regenerated  acid,  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  digester  containing  regenerated  acid,  the  cook- 
ing time  IS  shortened  and  the  quality  of  pulp  is  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  quickened  cooking.  The  origin  of 
the  acids  can  be  distinguished  by  smell  and  color  The 
odor  of  regenerated  acid  is  sharper,  it  stings  more,  and 
It  has  a  greenish  color,  whereas  the  acid  coming  directly 
from  the  tower  is  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid  Reo-en- 
erated  acids  all  contain  organic  matter,  formic  acid  etc 
but  we  do  not  know  what  part  these  organic  compounds' 
play  in  the  cooking  process.  We  can  guess  at  their  in- 
fluence, the  result  is  plain  to  be  seen,  but  the  reactions 
can  not  be  stated  with  scientific  accuracy. 

It  is  the  dream  of  all  sulphite  pulp  manufacturers  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  linings  of  digesters,  such  as  was 
common  twenty  years  ago,  to  evolve  a  process  in  which 
cheap  chemicals  could  be  used  as  in  the  sulphite  process 
but  with  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions.  1  know  of  no 
process  which  fulfills  this  ideal.  In  like  manner,  I  know 
of  no  process  capable  of  producing  stuff  similar  to  the 
mixture  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulps  used  in  news- 
print manufacture.  The  desideratum  is  an  economical  pro- 
cess for  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  half-cellulose,  so  as 
not  to  disintegrate  the  wood  quite  so  completely  as  is  ef 
fected  by  either  the  sulphite,  soda  or  the  sulphate  process 
1  he  production  of  kraft  by  the  sulphate  or  soda  process 
approaches  the  desired  end,  but  what  is  actually  needed 
IS  a  white  pulp  that  can  be  made  directly  into  n"ewsprint 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  all  the  big  newsprint  mills 
could  be  spared  the  grinding  and  cooking  of  pulpwood 
with  all  the  necessary  equipment,  and  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  pulp  by  a  single  process,  instead  of 
grinding  and   cooking   separately.      A  move   in   this   direc- 
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was  fffec-ted  witli  the  introduction  of  the   liigh  pres- 
in   which  less   water   is   used  and  a 
I'd    as    a    consequence.      In 


tion 

sure  grinding  process 
liigher  temperature  is  maintained 
tliis  process  probably  by  a  hydrolytic  action,  tlie  fiber  ob- 
tained is  longer  and  more  elastic  than  that  produced  by 
the  ordinary  grinding  process,  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  type  of"  fiber  denied,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to  incor- 
porate a  certain  proportion  of  sulphite  pulp  with  it  on  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  paper,,  and  thus  it  does  not 
meet  our  requirements. 

In  regard  to  tlie  utilization  of  spent  sulphite  liquors 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  recovery  of  alcohol  by 
fermentation  and  distillation  is  not  profitable  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  though  two  mills  in  Germany  are  engaged 
in  it  because  they  have  access  to  cheap  coal.  Alcohol  plants 
in  Sweden  and  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  have  been 
closed  down,  because  the  alcohol  produced  could  not  be 
sold  at  a  profit. 

Other  processes  for  the  production  of  glue,  papermakers' 
size,  organic  compounds,  and  many  other  materials,  out 
of  waste  sulphite  liquors,  have  failed  to  give  profitable 
results  on  a  commercial  scale.  As  a  rule  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  get  rid  of  the  spent  liquor  by  discharging 
them  well  diluted  into  watercourses. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  regard  to  tlie  utilization  of 
waste  sulphite  liquor  we  are  not  much  ahead  of  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  when  the  first  big  sulphite  pulp  mill  was 
started  In  a  chemical  sense  we  have  made  little  progress 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  process  of  pulp  manu- 
facture or  to  increased  knowledge  of  recovery  processes 
Our  development  has  been  more  marked  along  the  line  of 
acid  manufacture,  where  we  have  an  absolute  control,  and 
in  the  saving  of  labor  and  fuel.  It  is  true  that  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  bleaching  methods,  but  a  discussion 
of  this  subject  will   be  reserved  for  another  paper. 


POSITIVE  FILLING 


If  our  teeth  could  be  filled  when  necessary  as  simply, 
auicklv  and  satisfactorily  as  a  Jordan  engine  can  be 
equipped  with  a  ne\v  filling  of  the  type  introduced  by 
Bahr  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  most  of  us 
would  be  saved  a  lot  of  time  in  the  dentist's  chair  and 
a  good  deal  of  discomfort  and  inconvenience.  I  he 
success  of  the  positive  type  of  filling  for  Jordan  en- 
crines  which,  we  believe,  was  first  introduced  by  this 
concern  is  shown  by  the  recent  application  of  the  same 
principle  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  type  of  beater 
bar  equipment  which  is  cast  in  one  cylinder.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Jordan 
fillin"'  but  is  a  compliment  to  the  inventors  and  de- 
velopment of  that  important  innovation  in  paper 
making  machinery. 

The  Canadian  trade  for  these  fillings  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  so  that  it  became  advisable  to  have  a 
Canadian  house  representing  this  concern,  and  the 
William  Hamilton  Company  of  Pcterboro,  Ontario  have 
been  appointed  as  the  agents  of  Bahr  Brothers  for  the 
manufacturing  and  distribution  of  this  type  of  filling. 
A  very  interesting  set  of  i)hotographs  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  which  shows  a 
Jordan  completely  relined  in  just  six  minutes,  as  in- 
dicated by  a  clock  whose  face  is  photographed  along 
with  the  successive  steps  in  the  replacement  of  the 
filling. 


OPERATING   A   PAPER   MACHINE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  points  which  should  be 
carefully  remembered  and  applied  in  order  to  secure 
the  proper  operation  of  the  papermaking  machine : — 

1.  The  paper  stuff  should  be  well  mixed  in  the  stuff 
boxes  and  vats. 

2.  The  pulp  should  travel  downward  in  the  paper 
beaters  mixed  with  a  regularly  calibrated  amount  of 
water. 

3.  There  should  be  proper  facilities  for  the  rapid 
emptying  of  the  paper  stuff  from  one  chest  to  tlie 
other. 

4.  The  waste  liquors,  that  are  added,  should  be  con- 
trolled so  that  a  constant  regular  flow  of  the  same  is 
secured  by  means  of  constant  level  feed  tanks. 

5.  The  beating  in  the  refining  engines  should  be  at 
a  minimum. 

6.  Proper  control  should  be  exerted  on  the  method 
of  allowing  the  paper  stuff  to  enter  the  head  end  of 
the  papermaking  machine  and  to  distribute  itself  in 
the  feed  box. 

7.  The  devices,  whicli  control  the  agitation  of  the 
screen,  should  admit  of  easy  manipulation. 

8.  The  proper  regulation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Fourdrinier  jjortion  of  the  machine  so  that  a  suf- 
ficient accumulation  of  paper  stuff  is  found  on  the 
screen. 

9.  The  i)roper  location  of  the  one  more  drain  rolls. 

10.  Thorough  washing  of  the  woolen  blanket. 

11.  The  little  known  practice  of  flooding  the  paper 
web  as  it  enters  between  the  cloth  press  rolls,  which 
often  avoids  the  woolen  blanket  crushing  the  paper 
web. 

12.  The  use  of  fulled  woolen  blankets  in  the  place  of 
woven  woolen  blankets  on  the  secondary  moist 
presses. 

The  condition  of  the  eoucli  rolls  is  of  great  import- 
ance not  only  with  respect  to  the  travel  of  the  felts, 
the  drying  of  the  paper,  but  also  in  the  avoidanc(?  of 
breaks  in  the  paper  during  the  drying  process.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  percentage  of  breaks  in  the 
dry  paper  during  the  process  of  drying,  as  it  passes 
between  the  surfacing  and  calendering  i-oUs  and 
finally  as  it  is  being  rolled  up,  amounts  to  2  to  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  production  of  finished  or  semi- 
finished paper.  In  order  to  reduce  these  losses  and 
at  the  same  time  lessen  the  work  of  the  operators,  who 
have  to  watch  this  part  of  the  papermaking  process, 
the  author  has  invented  and  installed  on  a  new  ma- 
chine a  paper  web  carrier,  which  has  been  successful 
in  diminishing  these  losses  to  the  extent  of  20  to  30 
per  cent. 

The  average  percentage  of  breaks  in  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  thin  papers  is  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
(if  finished  saleable  product. — M.  Arnould  in  Le  Papier. 


Those  who  prefer  the  service  of  sin  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  wages  of  sin. 


ADDITION  TO  CORNWALL  PLANT 

At  the  annual  biiiiquet  of  the  Cornwall  board  of 
Trade  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith,  president  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  made  an  announceiiieiil 
that  he  bad  just  asked  for  tenders  for  a  big  addition 
to  the  already  large  plant  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  plant  at  Cornwall  and  that  tenders  for  other 
work  here  would  be  called  for  shortly,  the  whole  to 
involve  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.     Details  will  be  given  in  next  issue. 
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Flow  Meters  As  Applied  To  The 

Paper  Industry 


BY  JAMES  MESS 


««««»».    «.«J.^»»»»»»»»^»r 


One  often  hears  the  expression.  "Ton  of  eoal  per  ton 
of  paper,"  or  "How  much  coal  do  you  use  per  ton  of 
paper?"  We-  are  all  striving  for  the  reduction  of  the 
former  and  the  increased  production  of  the  latter.  How- 
can  the  reduction  of  the  former  he  best  attained? 

The  hoiler  plant  is  most  assuredly  a  "Steam  Factory," 
and  the  final  cost  of  producing  steam  is  just  as  important 
as  the  cost  of  paper  production  itself.  Instead  of  the 
comparison,  "Fuel  per  ton  of  paper."  should  it  not  be 
split  in  parts,  "Cost  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam — Thou- 
sand pounds  of  steam  per  ton  of  paper"? 

There  is  only  one  practical  way,  to  date,  of  obtaining 
these  relations,  namely  Flo~c  Metering. 

The  flow  metering  principle  is  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  steam,  water,  or  other  fluids  in  large  quantities, 
and  consists  of  producing  a  differential  pressure  which 
varies  in  a  definite  and  known  relation  to  the  rate  of  flow, 
then  translating  this  pressure  difference  into  terms  of 
volume  or  weight,  according  to  requirements.  As  steam  is 
the  largest  "fluid  cost  '  in  the  paper  industry,  our  re- 
marks  will   perforce   deal   with   it   most   completely. 

A  Flow  Meter,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  First:  the  Differential  Medium  which  creates  this 
differential  pressure;  Second:  the  Meter  proper  which 
measures  this  pressure  difference.  A  concrete  example 
might  be  taken  of  a  main  steam  line  supplying  steam  to 
the  mill.  A  suitable  location  is  chosen  for  the  differen- 
tial medium  which  may  be  an  orifice  plate,  a  Pitot  tube, 
or  a  Venturi  section,  as  conditions  require.  If  an  orifice 
plate  is  used,  suitable  flanges  have  to  be  provided.  With 
a  Pitot  tube,  it  is  necessary  to  tap  the  pipe  only  for  its 
housing.  With  a  Venturi  section,  the  installation  is 
somewhat  more  complicated  and  expensive,  in  that  a  length 
of  pipe,  equal  to  the  specially  designed  Venturi  section 
has  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  the  section  proper. 
The  orifice  plate  is  perhaps  more  commonly  used,  as  it 
has  greater  capacity  for  minimum  and  maximum  flows 
and  differs  from  the  Venturi  section  in  that  the  approach 
of  the  flow  is  fully  contracted  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
plate.  This  results  in  an  even  amount  of  friction  loss, 
and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  orifice  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining the  differential  pressure  is  the  same  for  all  ori- 
fices of  its  kind. 

The  Orifice  Plate  consists  of  a  monel  metal  disc,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  according  to  its  size,  but  of  an  average 
of  1-16  inch  with  a  circular  opening.  This  disc  is  inserted 
between  two  flanges  in  the  line  forming  a  contracted  area 
in  the  stream  of  flow.  On  each  side  of  the  orifice  plate, 
at  specified  distances,  reservoir  or  condenser  fittings  are 
installed,  from  which  short  lengths  of  small  diameter  pip- 
ing lead  to  the  meter  proper.  These  reservoirs  consist  of 
cylindrical  containers  placed  in  horizontal  position  with 
reference  to  the  center  of  the  pipe,  and  ensure  an  equal 
head  on  the  connections  of  the  meter  in  the  case  of  con- 
densible  fluids. 

The  meters  themselves  are  of  many  types  and  designs, 
and  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  specific  detail  in  this  article. 
The  following  points  however,  might  be  considered  when 
the  purchase  of  flow  meters  is  contemplated. 

Accuracy.  If  a  flow  meter  reads  within  two  percent  high 
or  low,  through  a  reasonable  range,  it  should  be  considered 


accurate.  Continued  accuracy  is  best  obtained  from 
equipment  of  simple  design,— as  few  moving  parts  as 
possible.— where  adjustment  is  obtained  in  a  simple  man- 
ner,— where  the  totalizing  instruments  operate  independ- 
ently of  the  indicating  and  recording  features.  All  flow 
meters  measure  units  only,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  that 
the  correct  factors  are  used  for  transcribing  these  units 
into   pounds,  cubic  feet,  gallons,  etc. 

Durahilitt/.  A  meter  should  be  of  rugged  construction, 
the  operating  parts  completely  enclosed  and  should  after 
adjustment,  remain  in  adjustment,  for  an  almost  indefinite 
period.  «  s 

T'er.'/atilUy.  Each  instrument  has,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, to  be  specially  calibrated  for  the  conditions  for 
which  it  is  required.  As  time  goes  on.  these  original  con- 
ditions may  vary.  A  meter  should  be  so  adapted  that 
recalibration  can  be  made  and  the  instrument  adapted  to 
new  conditions  with  minimum  cost   and  trouble. 

J'l.<!ihillfi/.  Indicating  features  of  the  meter  should  be 
very  easily  seen  at  considerable  distance,  so  that  where 
improved  operation  is  necessary,  the  operator  has  every- 
thing to  advantage  in  a  perfect  instantaneous  indication  of 
the  flow  through  the  line  in  which  he  is  interested.  It  is 
often  of  extreme  advantage  to  install  on  a  line,  for  ex- 
ample, steam  line  to  digester,  extra  indicating  instruments, 
one  in  the  boiler  hou.se  for  the  assistance  of  the  firemen, 
and  the  other  in  the  digester  room  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cook  and  his  helpers. 

Maintenance.  Modern  design  has  brought  the  mainten- 
ance cost  of  the  average  flow  metering  equipment  to  a 
minimum.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  as  even 
an  ordinary  clock  requires  winding,  a  flow  meter  instal- 
lation must  receive  some  attention  and  consideration,  such 
as  avoiding  leaks  in  the  system,  etc.,  and  regular  inspec- 
tion of  equipment. 

Centralized  Control.  In  modern  power  plant  practice 
where  centralized  control  is  daily  becoming  more  import- 
ant, factory  instruments  which  operate  accurately  at  any 
desired  distance  from  the  metered  line,  are  of  decisive 
value.  '  ^    fg; 

Flow  metering  in  the  paper  mill  business  as  well  as  in 
many  other  industries,  is  synonymous  with  power  plant 
cost  accounting. 

Power  Plant  Co.st  Accounting  is  of  vital  interest  to 
two  distinct  branches.  One  branch  comprises  executives 
and  accountants  who  have  extensive  training  in  general 
methods  of  cost  accounting,  but  who  are  interested  in 
power  plant  practice  only  indirectly  and  purely  from  a 
profit  and  loss  point  of  view.  The  other  branch  em- 
braces engineers  and  operating  men  who  are  familiar  with 
power  plant  operation  but  who  have  not  always  given  at- 
tention to  the  systematic  recording  of  factory  costs. 

Steam  Generation.  The  first  step  is  to  determine  the 
cost  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam  generated.  To  accom- 
plish this,  certain  quantities  must  be  definitely  obtained, 
that  is,  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  water  used,  total 
amount  of  steam  generated,  etc.  The  cost  schedule  below 
might  serve  as  a  guide  for  co-relating  these  items  and  is 
divided  into  two  classifications,  "Operating  Expense,"  and 
"Maintenance  and  Depreciation." 
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COST   OF   GENERATING   STEAM 

Operating    Expenses — Generation: 

1.  Fuel   used    hy   sleam   plant    (Coal.  nil.   refuse)    M    Ihs, 

2.  Water  used   by   steam   plant '""■   f*- 

3.  Cost  of  superintendence    

4.  Miscellaneous    labor    

5.  Oil.  grease  and  waste   

6.  Supplies     •_ 

7.  Electricity  used  by  steam  plant    K.  W.  H. 

8.  Steam  used  by   stfam  plant   (auxiliaries)    I-ibs. 

Total    operatinR   expenses    (^)  •  • 

Maintenance  and   Depreciation — Generation: 

9.  'Depreciation    on    power    plant    building    and    equip- 


ment  used   in   producing   steam 

10.  Repairs   to   power   plant   buildings    

1 1.  Miscellaneous    equipment     

12.  Repairs   to   boilers   and    fittings    

13.  Repairs    to    power    plant    piping    

14.  Repairs  to  coal  and  ash  handling  apparatus 

15.  Repairs  to  miscellaneous  equipment    

16.  Loose   and   hand   tools    


Iiution,  lo.sinft  a  large  part  of  the  savings  thus  effected. 
Another  equally  important  reason  for  keeping  a  rerord  of 
steam  distribution  is  found  in  the  mechanical  necessity 
for  accurately  apportioning  the  steam  charges  to  the  var- 
ious departments.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  is  obviously  nec- 
essary to  guess  at  the  amount  of  steam  used,  which  nat- 
urally results  in  one  Department  being  unjustly  penal- 
ized, while  another  derives  an  unfair  benefit.  Metering  of 
steam  and  eo  relating  the  results  is  the  solution  to  this 
problem. 

It  is  perhaps  unwise  to  attempt  to  treat  such  a  compre- 
hensive subject  as  Flow  meters  as  applied  to  the  Paper 
Industry  in  such  a  short  article,  so  the  writer  has  been 
constrained  to  limit  himself  to  merely  touching  the  high 
spots,  with  the  object  in  view  of  causing  the  users  of 
such  equipment  "furiously  to  think." 


Total  maintenance  and  depreciation    (b) . 

17  Total  cost   of  generating  steam    (a   and   b)    

18.  Pounds  of  steam  generated   (total  of  Flow  Meters) 

19.  Steam   cost   per   thousand   pounds    

20.  Pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal   (18   -^   1). 

Very  often  the  total  steam  generated  can  be  metered  on 
the  main  steam  header.  A  .suitable  location  for  the  differ- 
ential medium  is  not  always  available  in  this  line,  however, 
in  which  case  each  individual  boiler  has  to  be  metered,  and 
these  readings  added  together  as  a  total.  The  duties  of 
metering  equipment,  as  far  as  steam  generation  is  con- 
cerned, might  be  split  in  two  parts,  first.  Operation,  sec- 
ond. Cost  Accounting.  The  .successful  operation  being  de- 
pendent on  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  readings  from 
the  indicating  instruments  principally;  the  cost  account- 
ing being  dependent  on  the  compilation  of  records  for 
analysis  for  improved  operation.  Even  should  a  suitable 
location  in  the  main  steam  line  be  available,  and  the  total 
steam  generated  measured  in  this  manner,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  where  the  consumption  of  coal  merits 
the  initial  expenditure,  that  a  meter  should  be  installed 
on  each  boiler,  so  that  the  engineer  can  synchronize  each 
boiler  and  divide  the  load  intelligently,  tell  when  each 
boiler  is  operating  at  the  best  efficiency,  etc,  etc. 

Most  engineers  today  keep  carefully  the  log  sheet  of 
their  operations,  but  ovping  to  inadequate  steam  measuring 
apparatus,  are  unable  to  give  guaranteed  improvements 
and  results  and  place  with  the  management  definite  cost 
figures.  Many  executives  today  regard  the  boiler  plant 
3S  a  "necessary  evil."  When  questioned  they  admit  their 
opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  criticize  the  operation  of  their  boiler  plant,  and 
therefore  depend  on  the  engineer  for  its  operation  and  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  spend  any  more  money  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  going  round.  Cannot 
complete  supervision  of  this  Department  be  controlled 
by  installing  measuring  apparatus  and  getting  a  final 
cost  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam.'  It  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  why  you  burn  so  much  coal,  but  why  does  it  cost 
you  twenty  five  cents  more  per  thousand  pounds  of  steam, 
than  it  costs  the  engineer  at  another  plant. 

Steam  Distribution 

The  careful  and  economical  distribution  and  use  of 
steam  is  just  as  important  as  the  generation  of  steam  it- 
self. In  fact  many  companies  that  have  cut  their  cost  of 
producing   steam   to    a    minimum    arc,   by    wasteful    distri- 


PULPWOOD  EXPORT  INCREASE 

Every  month  of  the  current  year,  for  which  returns 
are  available,  shows  an  increase  over  the  correspondins 
month  of  last  year  in  volume  of  unmanufactured  pulp- 
wood  shipped  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Fig- 
ures for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  disclose  an 
increase  of  approximately  30  per  cent,  over  last  year, 
as  follows : — 

1922  1923 

Cords  Cords 

January 66,094  133,328 

February 98,429  99,830 

March    * 96,998  113,493 

April 49,076  74,438 


Total 


310,597 


421,089 


The  increase  for  May  will  be  greater,  according  to 
indications. 

The  value  of  the  four  months'  exports  was  $3,695,- 
626  this  year,  against  $3,125,901  in  1922. 

The  forests  which  have  sustained  enormous  losses 
from  fires  during  the  early  part  of  the  .summer  are, 
therefore,  being  still  further  depleted  by  the  increased 
activities  of  the  wood  exporters. 

An  investigation  would  reveal  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  exported  piilpwood  is  taken  from  lands  in  the 
process  of  clearing  them  for  settlement  by  bona  fide 
farmers.  The  bulk  of  it  is  from  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled solely  on  account  of  their  pnlpwood  yielding 
value  and  which,  when  once  denuded  of  trees,  are 
abandoned. 


DO'S  FOR  PEDESTRIANS 

Act  normally  when  a  vehicle  approaches  you. 

Trying  to  dodge  confuses  the  driver,  and  makes 

him  more  liable  to  hit  you. 

Cross  the  street  at  the  cross  walk. 

If  inclined  to  be  absent-minded  wake  up  when 

crossing  a  street,  and  keep  out  of  the  hospital. 

Wait  until  a  car  stops  before  getting  on  or  off. 

Give  a  driver  sufficient  space  in  which  to  pass 

you,  remember  you  cannot  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Be  aware  of  traffic  dangers,  familiarity  and  contempt 

of  them  invites  accidents. 

Remember    Haste,     Recklessness,     Thoughtlessness 
and  Carelessness,  cause  most  accidents. 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
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The  Influence  of  Sulphur  in  the  Cooking  of  Jack 
Pine  by  the  Sulphate  Process 


By  SIDNEY  D.  WELLS' 


Introduction 

In  the  first'-'  of  a  series  of  i)apers  on  the  chemis- 
try of  the  alkaline  processes  for  pulping  wood  it  was 
shown  in  what  way  the  chemical  comjiosition  of  the 
pulps  and  of  the  cooking  liquors  and  the  bleaching 
qualities  and  paper  making  qualities  of  the  pulps  were 
affected  by  the  length  of  the  cooking  operation.  The 
work  has  been  extended  to  the  consideration  of  sul- 
phate cooking  and  the  investigation  of  the  first  series 
of  cooks  recently  completed. 

Experimental  Procedure 

In  the  series  under  consideration  the  cooking  condi- 
tions were  as  near  as  possible  the  same  as  those  in  the 
soda  series  referred  to  except  for  the  addition  of  sul- 
phur.    These  conditions  were  as  follows: 
1. — Charge  of  chips  100  lbs.  bone  dry  weight. 
2.- — Caustic  soda  20  lbs. 
3. — Volume  of  cooking  liquor  at  beginning  of  cook — 

20  gallons. 
4. — Time  in  reaching  maximum  temperature  —  1  hour. 
5. — Maximum  temperature  170  deg.  C.  corresponding 
to  a  steam  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  above  at- 
mospheric pressure. 
6. — The  chips  were  all  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
caustic  soda  solution  using  the  same  methods  out- 
lined in  the  soda  series. 
7. — ^In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  sulphate  cooking 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  difficulties  in  eon- 
trolling  the  chemical  composition  of  liquors  con- 
taining sulphur  compounds  two  pounds  of  ground 
sulphur  were  added  to  the  digester  immediately 
after  the  impregnation  period  and  before  cooking 
was  commenced.  Assurance  was  thus  gained  that 
each  cook  would  contain  20  pounds  of  caustic  soda 
and  two  pounds  of  sulphur  and  under  similar  con- 
ditions the  resulting  sulphides  and  thiosulphates 
would  be  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  caustic 
soda. 

8. — The  cooks  were  blown  after  periods  of  40,  70,  105, 
150,  173,  246  minutes,  respectively,  and  by  com- 
pletely analyzing  the  black  liquors  and  pulps  so 
obtained  the  same  results  were  secured  as  if  ac- 
curate samples  had  been  taken  from  one  cook  at 
the  intervals  mentioned. 
The  analytical  methods  used  and  the  paper  making 

and  testing  procedure  are  given  in  the  paper  referred 

to  in  the  first  paragraph. 


'  Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

■-"The  Chemi.stry  of  the  Alkaline  Wood  Pulp  Pro- 
less.  I.  Aspen,  Loblolly  Pine,  and  Jack  Pine  by  the  Soda 
Process,"  by  S.  D.  Wells,  R.  H.  Grabow,  J.  A.  Staidl 
.nd  M.  W.  Bray,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
\  A.  P.  P.  I.,  New  York,  April  12,  1923. 


Table  1  contains  the  complete  cooking  data  of  the 
sulphur  soda  cooks.  The  results  of  the  beating  tests 
obtained,  using  the  hall  mill  method,  are  given  in 
table  2.  The  results  of  the  i)lack  liquor  analy.ses  are 
given  in  table  3,  and  table  4  gives  the  results  of  the 
chemical  studies  on  the  puljjs.  In  figure  1  are  plotted 
the  results  of  the  chemical  studies  of  the  black  liquors 
from  the  paper  referred  to  and  figure  2  the  results  of 
the  chemical  studies  on  the  pulps.  Only  the  curves 
showing  the  results  obtained  with  old  liquors  should 
lie  considered  in  this  paper  since  the  others  were  ob- 
tained under  conditions  not  comparable.  In  figure  4 
the  results  of  the  chemical  studies  on  the  black  liquors 
of  the  sulphur-soda  series  are  given  and  in  figure  3 
the  studies  of  the  pulps. 

Physical  Properties  of  the  Pulps 

In  comparing  the  ball  mill  tests  of  the  soda   pulps 
from  jack  pine  with  the  sulphur-soda  pulps  the  action 
of  the  sulphur  is  very  striking.     This  is  particularly 
true  in  studying  the  folding  tests.    The  maximum  fold- 
ing value   for  cook   846  of  the   soda   series,   the   cook 
giving  the  highest  value,  was  530  double  folds  while 
cook  869,  the  best  of  the  sulphur-soda  .series,  gave  a 
folding  value  of  2373.    In  the  latter  case  the  pulli  took 
100  minutes  to  bring   out   the   folding   characteristics 
against  80  minutes  for  the  best  soda  pulp  indicating 
the  greater  durability  and  toughne.ss  of  the  sulphur- 
soda  pulp.     The  difference  in  tensile  strength  was  not 
so  marked,  the  maximum   for   the  sulphur-soda   series 
being  5170  meters  breaking  length,  against  4100  meters 
for  the  soda  series.  Both  required  80  minutes  to  brin"- 
up  the  maximum  tensile  test.     The  sulphur-soda  series 
show  an  improvement  in  tearing  qualities,  the  maxi- 
mum tearing  at  217  grams  again.st   185  grams  as  the 
best  for  the  other  series.     In  the  ease  of  the  Ashcroft 
test  the  highest  value  for  the  sulphur-soda  series  was 
1.11  points  per  pound  against  .91  for  the  soda  series 
We  can  hereby    see  that  in  every  test  the  presence  of 
sulphur  has  brought  about  increased  value  and  it  is 
especially  true  of  the  tests  which  indicate  tou<^hne.ss 
in  paper,  such  as  the  folding  and' tearing.     By  cooking 
up  to  the  maximum  time  employed  in  the  series  with 
but  small  excess  of  alkali   the  physical  condition   of 
the  pulps  of  both  the  soda  and  sulphur-soda  cooks  are 
improved. 

Bleachability  of  the  Pulps 
The  influence  of  sulphur  on  the  lileachability  of  the 
pulps  obtained  is  also  very  marked.     In  the  case  of  the 
soda  series  cook  846  was  the  easiest  bleaching  requir 
mg  80  per  cent  bleaching  powder  while  869  of  the  sul 
phur-soda  series  only  required  40  per  cent.     In  each 
series  the  bleach  consumption  decreased  with  increased 
thoroughness  of  cooking  but   the   sulphur-soda   .series 
cooks  required  half  or  le.ss  than  half  the   bleach   re 
quired  by  the  soda  series  giving  the  same  yields      Re 
suits  obtained  with  aspen  indicate  that  had  the  cook 
mg  been  continued  for  longer  i)eriods  coloring  matter 
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would  probaMy  liave  been  reabsorbed  fr<im  the  liquor 
and  tlie  bleach  reiiuivements  inereased. 

Chemical  Properties  of  the  Pulps  and  Liquor 

The  eheniieal  tests  on  both  the  lilaek  litiuors  and  the 
pulps  do  not  show  as  marked  differences  as  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  beatinsr  and  bleaching  tests.  In  the  case 
of  the  black  liquors  the  amounts  of  volatile  acids,  such 
as  acetic  and  formic  acids,  contained  in  the  black  li- 
quor arc  about  the  same.  In  the  ease  of  the  sulphur- 
soda  series,  however,  the  formation  of  these  acids 
seems  to  be  quicker  and  a  maximum  content  of  4.5 
per  cent  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  hour, 
while  in  the  soda  series  one  hour  was  required  to  reach 
approximately  the  same  point.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
the  solution  of  lignin  is  .slower  in  the  sulphur-soda  se- 
ries, one  hour  and  a  half  is  taken  to  reach  the  point 
where  the  rate  slacks  off  instead  of  one  hour  as  is  the 
case  in  the  soda  series.  The  maximum  lignin  at  the  end 
of  the  curve  in  the  case  of  the  sulphur-soda  series, 
however,  was  2.2  per  cent,  instead  of  1.9  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  an  equal  duration  of  time  in  the  soda  .series. 
With  prolonged  cooking,  however,  the  lignin  content 
in  the  soda  series  increased  further.  The  increase  in 
total  solids  is  typical  of  any  of  the  alkaline  cooks  and 
there  is  nothing  particularly  unique  in  the  curve. 

The  rate  of  reduction  in  lignin  content  of  the  pulps 
is  slightly  slower  at  first  in  the  sulphur-soda  series  al- 
though at  the  end  of  one-half  hour  the  rate  of  removal 
is  much  faster  and  at  21/2  hours  practically  completed. 
At  the  end  of  4  hours  the  lignin  content  of  the  pulp 
was  only  2  per  cent  against  3.2  for  soda  pulp  cooked  7 
hours.     This  clearly  brings  out  the  greater  effective- 


ness of  the  sulphate  process  for  removing  lignin.  The 
most  striking  difference  between  the  two  proces.ses  is 
in  the  rate  of  removal  of  cellulose  during  the  first 
half  hour  of  the  cook.  In  the  soda  series  the  cellulose 
content  of  the  wood  was  reduced  from  60  to  50  per 
cent  during  this  period  while  in  the  sulphur-soda  series 
the  reduction  was  only  one-half  or  from  60  to  55  per 
cent.  This  fact  is  of  utmost  imiuirtance  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  alkaline  liquors  in  softening  chips  and 
later  disintegrating  them  by  mechanical  means  in  the 
]u-oduction  of  a  high  yield  of  medium  grade  pulp  suit- 
able for  box  board  manufacture.  This  is  especially  sig- 
nificant since  the  partially  cooked  chips  in  the  sul- 
phur-soda series  were  much  softer  and  easier  to  disin- 
tegrate than  in  the  corresponding  cook  of  the  soda 
series.  The  amounts  of  alpha  —  or  resistant  cellulose 
in  the  pulps  obtained  from  corresponding  cooks  of  each 
series  are  about  the  same.  As  the  cooks  proceeded  in 
each  series  the  differences  are  not  so  marked  although 
the  reaction  in  the  sulphiir-soda  series  is  more  definite 
in  nature  and  reaches  completion  much  more  quickly. 
The  pulping  action  insofar  as  the  chemical  tests  would 
indicate  was  practically  finished  at  the  end  of  21^ 
hours  in  the  sulphur-soda  series,  while  in  the  soda 
series  at  least  3i/l>  hours  was  required  using  similar 
cooking  conditions, 

Greneral  Conclusions 

The  general  effect  of  sulphur  in  the  cooking  of  sul- 
phate pulps  is  to  speed  up  the  cooking  reaction  so  that 
under  similar  cooking  conditions  the  same  degree  of 
digestion  is  obtained  at  least  one  hour  earlier  in  the 
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The  Removal  of  Electricity  from  Paper  and  Fabrics 

By   W.    II.    CHAPMAN   IN   "ALPP]L(;0   F'ACTS" 


There  is  one  branch  of  electrical  science,  the  oldest 
known  of  any  and  yet  which  stands  up  to  the  present 
time  the  most  neglected  and  least  developed  of  any, 
and  that  is  the  branch  known  as  static  or  frictional 
electricity. 

About  fiOO  years  R.  C,  Thales,  the  Greek  Philosopher 
observed  the  attraction  which  amber  exerts  on  light 
substances,  and  called  it  suction.  For  centuries  this 
has  also  been  km..vu  iv»  be  true  of  other  substances 
like  sulphur,  fur,  silk,  wool,  and  paper.  These  sub- 
stances are  classed  as  insulators  because  they  can 
retain  a  charge  iov  a  considerable  time.  As  a  sponge 
or  blotting  paper  soaks  up  water  and  retains  it,  so 
these  substances  pick  up  charges  of  electricity  and 
retain  them  .sometimes  for  several  days  or  even  for 
weeks  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

It  is  the  easiest  tiling  in  the  world  to  excite  charges 
of  electricit.v  in  these  insulating  substances.  Friction 
or  bending  or  pressure  between  the  rollers  of  a  machine 
will  do  it.  and  will  charge  them  so  that  they  will  draw 
all  the  dirt  and  lint  in  their  neighborhood  on  to  their 
surface  and  will  also  cause  them  to  suck  firmly  on  To 
any  otlier  solid  surface,  and  in  tlie  case  of  wool  or 
silk  or  of  cotton  it  drives  the  fibers  apart  b.v  repulsion, 
and  so  interferes  greatly  in  all  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture of  these  materials. 

For  50  years  back  this  has  been  a  serious  hindrance 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  cotton,  woolen,  and 
silk  goods.  Competition  has  kept  calling  for  more 
rapid  production  and  with  increased  speed  of  machinery 
the  difficult.v  has  increased  until  in  some  industries 
static  electricity  has  become  the  limiting  factor  that 
curtails  the  production,  in  some  eases  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  men  hare  known  for  cent- 
uries how  to  generate  electricity  in  insulating  sub- 
stances, but  that  up  to  the  year  1904  no  means  was 
known  for  its  quick  and  complete  removal.  It  is  the 
writer's  good  fortune  to  be  the  pioneer  in  tliis  new 
art  of  removing  static  electricity.  As  the  pioneer  1 
find  myself  in  undisputed  possession  of  a  principle 
so  simple  and  self-evident  that  it  seems  very  strange 
the  discovery  was  not  made  before.  It  is  the  one 
method  of  nature  for  doing  it,  viz.:  In  the  presence 
of  two  opposing  charges,  as  in  alternating  current, 
a  charged  body  spontaneously  selects  the  kind  and 
quantity  to  exactly  neutralize  itself.  The  reason  is 
simple:  like  kinds  repel  and  unlike  kinds  attract  each 
other:  therefore  in  an  alternating  current  where  both 
kinds  exist  the  charged  material  will  find  its  affinity 
satisfied.  But  for  the  process  to  take  effect,  of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  insulating  material  into 
conducting  communication  with  the  alternating  cur- 
rent. This  cannot  be  done  by  contact  of  the  material 
with  the  alternating  conductor  and  it  doesn't  need  to 
but  we  make  use  of  the  peculiar  property  of  a  pointed 
conductor,  by  which  the  atmosphere  in  its  vicinity 
is  rendered  a  conducting  medium.  Ordinary  air  is  a 
very  poor  conductor,  but  when  ionized  it  is  a  good 
conductor  for  electricity  of  high  voltage.     Now  if  we 


put  an  alternating  charge  of  high  voltage  on  a  pointed 
conductor,  the  air  right  at  the  point  becomes  ionized  ; 
that  i.s,  the  minute  particles  of  air,  .something  finer 
than  atoms,  become  charged  and  act  as  carriers  and 
are  fired  like  charges  of  shot  at  high  velocity  out 
into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so  the  atmosphere 
bec^mies  filled  with  positive  ions  and  with  negative 
ions  separate  from  each  other,  ready  to  move  this 
way  or  that  at  the  slightest  attraction  or  repulsion 
that  the  charged  material  may  exert  upon  them,  so  if 
the  material  is  positive  the  negative  ions  rush  to  it 
and  neutralize  it  while  the  po.sitive  ones  are  repelled 
away  into  .space  and  wasted;  and  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  material  is  negative,  the  positive  ions  rush  to 
It  and  neutralize  it  and  the  negative  ones  are  wasted 
in  space.  Whatever  the  charge  in  the  material  niav 
be.  whether  positive  or  negative,  it  finds  its  affinity 
satisfied  and  perfect  neutralization  is  the  result. 

In  the  year  1899,  I  was  invited  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Portland  to  give  a  public  lecture  at  their  hall  on 
Electricity,  illustrated  by  numerous  experiments!  My 
early  experiments  in  static  electricity  at  once  sugges<^ed 
themselves  to  me  as  a  proper  element  to  put  into  such 
a  lecture  to  obtain  the  spectacular  effects  needed  to 
hold  the  interest  of  a  general  audience,  and  accordinglv 
a  lot  of  apparatus  was  constructed  to  make  a  display 
of  atmospheric  discharges.  A  large  part  of  this  lecture 
apparatus  was  of  no  earthly  use  to  any  one  after  the 
lecture,  as  it  had  no  bearing  on  any  practical  work, 
but  the  apparatus  was  nevertheless  "kept.  In  1904.  a 
letter  came  from  a  paper  bag  manufacturer  complain- 
ing that  his  production  was  curtailed  one  third  by 
static  electricity  in  the  paper  bags.  He  had  tried  all 
known  means  but  failed  of  relief  and  appealed  to  me. 
The  lecture  experiments  of  1899  occured  to  me  and  I 
saw  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  once,  and  within  5 
minutes  had  made  a  positive  demonstration  of  it  with 
some  of  the  old  lecture  apparatus  which  had  lain  in 
a  corner  of  my  office  aU  those  years  of  no  use  for 
anything. 

I  reported  to  the  bag  mill  with  a  complete  cure  for 
all  their  troubles  and  the  process  was  quickly  adopted 
and  is  to-day  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment 
or  the  miU. 

All    pioneer    work    is    beset    with    difficulties    and 
special   problems   which   have   to   be   met   and   worked 
out   for   the  first   time,   and   this   principle,   simple  as 
It    IS.    has    been    no    exception.     In    the    first    place    a 
traasformer    had    to    be   designed   which     would    give 
about  12.000  volts  but  at  the  same  time  would  not  give 
an  injurious  shock  to  a  person  who  might  bv  accident 
get   the   whole    current   through    his   body.   "  Thi.s   was 
readily    accomplished    and    I    was    making    a    practice 
of    testing    every    tran-sformer    before    shipment/''' 
passing  its  total  current  through  my  own  body  to  p 
its  harmlessness.     But  this  did  not  seem  to  satisf 
other  fellow   and   furthermore,   although    it   wa 
difficult  even  purposely  to  set  fire  to  such  suK 
as  paper  and  wool  with  the  largest  current  o/ 
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from  one  of  the  transformers,  yet  the  other  fellow  snid 
it  must  not  set  fire  to  gasoline.  This  was  a  pretty 
hard  problem  to  solve,  but  it  has  been  done.  I  he 
problem  resolved  itself  into  this— the  current  of  the 
transformer  must  be  so  finely  subdivided  that  it  would 
he  impossible  for  any  one  of  the  active  points  concern- 
ed in  the  process  to  receive  enough  of  the  current  to 
set  fire  to  gasoline  and  yet  it  must  have  enougli  to 
produce  the  ionizaton  of  the  air  on  which  the  process 
depends.  This  is  now  accomplished  by  what  is  known 
as  the  type  U  inductor.  This  consists  of  a  steel  tube 
1  1-2  inches  diameter  having  a  slot  on  one  side  extend 
ing  from  end  to  end.  The  slot  is  filled  with  little 
porcelain  blocks.  Each  block  has  in  it  a  copper  sleeve 
^^^th  a  point  attached.  The  point  projects  through  a 
hole  flush  with  the  outside  surface  of  the  porcelain, 
while  the  sleeve  surrounds  a  well-insulated  cable  that 
passes  through  the  center  of  the  tube.  Each  point  then 
receives  it.s  charge  by  induction  from  the  cable  and 
can  onlv  receive  as  much  as  is  due  to  the  surface  of  the 
sleeve.  '  The  surface  of  the  sleeve  being  small  the 
quantitv  of  the  charge  is  limited,  while  the  voltage  or 
pressur'e  of  the  charge  is  kept  at  full  value.  This 
inductor  is  placed  across  the  machine  to  be  treated, 
where  the  material  can  pass  by  it  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  inches.  The  action  is  so  quick  that  the 
material  mav  be  moving  a  thousand  feet  per  minute 
and  yet  the  inductor  gets  in  its  work  and  the  material 
passes  away  in  a  perfectly  neutral  condition. 


DONT  FEAR  STRANGE  IDEAS 

Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  n\an  with  the  idea  that 
seems  strange  to  you  and  your  neighl)ors.  If  it  has 
merit  it  may  come  into  general  acceptance  in  your 
own  lifetime";  and  if  it  hasn't,  it's  pretty  sure  not  to 
do  vou  any  harm. 

Charles  Goodyear,  who,  by  showing  us  how  to 
vulcanize  rubber,  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  make 
possible  the  automobile  of  today,  was  publicly  de- 
nounced as  insane  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church  he 
attended. 

Daguerre,  inventor  of  the  daguerreotype,  was  put 
in  an'asylum  for  saying  he  could  transfer  likenesses  to 
pieces  of  tin  plate. 

When  Franklin  offered  accounts  of  his  experiments 
in  electricity,  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  rejected 
them   as  of  no  scientific  importance. 

Bankers  threatened  to  call  in  tlieir  loans  and  close 
George  Westinghouse  up  unless  he  would  abandon 
his  "foolish  notions"  about  alternating  curTent. 

Galileo  discovered  the  telescope  and  got  away  with 
it.  But  when  he  pulled  that  one  about  the  sun  stand- 
ing still,  and  the  earth  revolving,  the  authorities  put 
him  in  jail  until  he  was  ready  to  make  -t  recantation 
in  thp  public  square:  and  as  he  arose  he  is  said  to 
have  muttered,  "It  revolves,  just  the  same." 


In  his  long  journey  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  river,  and  again  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
made  respectively  in  1789  and  17!).3,  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  while  faithfully  noting  the  condition  of 
the  country  through  which  he  travelled,  mentions  only 
thirteen  places  where  the  forest  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  past  one  hundred  years,  with  the  settle- 
ment, railway  construction,  and  increased  travel  it  has 
brought,  has  wrought  such  a  change  that  anyone  who 
followed  Mackenzie's  route  across  the  continent  could 
hardly  lose  sight  of  the  vast  brules  since  created. 


EDUCATING  THE   WORKERS 

By    WARREN    R.     BULLOCK,    Information     Service 
American    Paper  &   Pulp  Association 
The   paper  mills   of   America   employ   about    150,000 
wage  earners. 

Every  individual  of  this  army,  man  and  woman,  .vouth 
fir  adult,  is  affected  by  the  campaign  among  the  manu- 
facturers, the  employers,  for  better  education  of  the 
workers. 

Every  individual  is  to  be  made  a  better  worker,  and 
thereby  given  opportunity  for  advancement  or  promo- 
tion, under  the  vocational  educational  campaign  of 
the  employers  in  tihe  United  States  and  Canada.  Over 
."{ilO.OOO  has  been  expended  by  the  manufacturers  in 
the  preparation  of  the  text  alone  for  a  series  of  books 
to  be  used  in  this  educational  work.  Probably  no  Amer- 
ican industr.y  has  ever  undertaken  a  greater  piece  of 
work  for  the  technical  training  of  its  employees  in 
their  own  industry  than  this  task,  which  has  been  briefly 
outlined  above. 

The  work  lias  been  under  way  for  three  years,  nearer 
four  years  tihan  three,  and  the  results  of  the  prepara- 
tory work  are  just  being  made  available  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  mills.  Classes  are  ju.st  being  organized 
in  some  of  the  mills,  others  are  only  preparing  to  es- 
tablish classes,  but  eventually  the  plan  is  to  have  vo- 
cational-education available  through  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  methods,  for  every  worker  in  tlie  industry. 
It  was  over  three  years  ago  that  the  work  was  begun. 
Paper  manufacturers  on  both  .sides  of  tIhe  international 
boundary  contributed  to  a  fund  to  engage  editors  spe- 
cial writers  and  other  experts,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  text  book  material.  Today  the  third  of  the 
five  contemplated  volumes  has  been  published  and 
the  other  two  will  soon  be  available  for  use.  The 
fund  of  .$40,000  has  not  been  enough  to  do  even 
the  preparatory  work,  biat  the  balance  needed  is  being 
secured    by    additional    subscriptions. 

Several  states  have  undertaken  to  I'O-operate  with 
the  paper  industry  by  making  their  university  exten- 
sion specialists  available  for  the  teaching  of  these  courses. 
Some  states  are  backward,  not  yet  having  begun  actual 
use  of  the  text  books.  The  movement  is  growing,  how- 
ever, and  this  year  there  is  class  work  in  progress  in 
most  of  the  paper-making  .states. 

The  actual  organization  of  the  work  of  preparation 
of  the  text  books  now  being  published  has  been  handled 
through  the  Joint  Educational  Committee  of  the  Tech- 
nical Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  The  Technical  As- 
sociation is  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  from  whose  members  have  come 
the  major  portion  of  the  funds  secured  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  text  books.  With  the  two  parent  associ- 
atious  on  both  sides  of  the  border  backing  this  endea- 
vor, the  vocational  education  movement  in  the  paper 
industry  Ihas  the  strongest  possible  organized  support. 
Wlien  the  time  came  that  the  text  books  were  near- 
ing  publication,  J.  C.  Wright,  director  of  the  Fede- 
ral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  was  engaged  by 
the  joint  committee  to  make  an  industrial  survey  of 
the  industry,  in  preparation  for  the  actual  use  of  the 
text  books,  when  they  should  be  available  for  distribution. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  Mr.  Wright  recommended 
both  technical  and  trade  training.  He  also  laid  out  a 
sclhedule  of  unit  courses  for  the  training  of  the  employees 
for  promotion  along  tlip  normal  line  of  advancement, 
tn  prepare  them  for  advancement  when  the  opportunity 
might  come. 
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WILL  FOREMEN  STUDY? 


By    B.    M.   NUSSBAUM 
(In  Textiles) 


While  the  fullutriiiy  article  refers  to  experiences  in 
the  Textile  Iiidtistry,  the  results  correspond  to  the  iest- 
imonij  the  editor  has  received  from  mamj  pulp  and 
paper  men.  lltunun  nature  is  the  same  in  both  indus- 
tries and  ice  luwe  here  a   valuable  lesson  from  brother 

industrialists. 

*  *  * 

Will  factory  foremen  study?  The  question  is  an  im- 
portant one.  for  I  find  some  mill  managers  and  snper- 
ntendents  who  offer  it  as  an  objection  to  foremen 
training. 

"You  cannot  master  any  subject  without  study," 
said  the  managing  agent  of  a  large  knitting  mill,  "and 
the  average  foreman 'won't  study.  He'll  enroll  in  a 
course  to  please  the  management,  and  go  through  the 
motions  of  attending  lectures,  perhaps ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  buckling  down  to  a  study  program,  he  simply 
isn't  there.  He's  not  accustomed  to  study.  He  has 
only  a  grammer-school  education,  study  habits  were 
never  fixed  in  his  experience,  and  you  can't  make  him 
go  back  to  school  at  his  time  of  life." 

Some   Manufacturers'    Opinions 

An  executive  in  another  mill  expressed  this  opinion  : 
"The  improvement  of  foremanship  lies  in  the  education 
of  future  foremen.  Don't  waste  time  and  money  trying 
to  make  over  those  who  are  already  "sot"  in  tlieir  ways, 
but  concentrate  on  the  promising  young  operatives  from 
whom  the  future  overseers,  supervisors,  foremen,  and 
second-hands  are  to  come." 

Both  of  these  criticisms  have  some  fundamental  truth. 
Ah  educational  program  which  does  not  call  for  study 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  effect.  And 
it  is  a  problem  to  get  grown-up  men  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  study.  Moreover,  it  is  a  good  policy  for  the 
management  to  have  its  eye  on  possible  material  and 
to  begin  to  train  these  future  foremen  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. But  admitting  all  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
present  generation  of  foremen  are  to  be  neglected,  or 
that  the  task  of  getting  them  to  study  their  own  jobs  is 
an  impossible  one.  Foremen's  courses  have  been  con- 
ducted successfully  in  dozens  of  American  factories 
within  the  past  three  years,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
know  that  classes  are  being  conducted  in  several  mills 
\vitli  marked  results. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  records  of 
foremen  training  in  fifteen  companies,  and  show  the 
percentage  of  those  who  enrolled  for  the  training  and 
followed  it  through  the  three  months  course  to  com- 
pletion was  73  to  100  per  cent. 

The  educational  program  conducted  in  the  plants 
referred  to  was  a  standard  course  in  foremanship. 
The  requirements  were  not  merely  attendance  at  lec- 
tures or  conferences,  but  the  actual  completion  of  a 
given  amount  of  written  work.  To  do  the  written  work, 
the  foreman  had  to  master  the  text  books  of  the  course ; 
in  other  words,  he  liad  to  study.  The  figures  at  liaiid 
show  that  out  of  996  men  who  began  the  course,  873, 
or  87  per  cent,  actually  studied  it.     This  is  a  truly  re- 


markable record,  h'cw  university  classes  will  show  a 
liigher  percentage  of  completion.  This  does  not  mean 
that  foremen  will  study  anything.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  gentlemen  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  are  right  in  their  conclusions,  granted  the  par- 
ticular experience  and  observation  which  have  been 
theirs.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the  foremen  re- 
belled against  a  training  program,  and  their  refusal  to 
take  the  course  that  had  been  laboriously  planned  for 
them  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  a  well-intentioned 
but  somewhat  inexperienced  educational  director.  The 
foremen  in  this  case  —  and  rightly  .so,  I  think  —refused 
to  submit  themselves  to  an  elaborate  study-program  that 
involved  mathematics,  mechanics,  economics,  psychology, 
and  other  formidable  subjects.  It  was  too  much  for 
them,  and  they  knew  it;  and  the  course  which  had  cost 
the  company  considerable  money  to  prepare,  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Program  Must  Be  Educational 

Foremen  will  not  study  anything  and  everything 
that  a  benevolent  management  lays  out  for  them  But 
they  will  very  gladly  join  in  an  educational  program, 
and  actually  study,  under  two  conditions : 

1.  If  the  course  is  interesting  and  practical  and 
adapted  to  their    educational  needs  and  limitations,  and 

2.  If  it  is  backed  up  by  the  live  interest  and  active 
co-operation  of  the  management. 

If  these  two  conditions  are  met,  I  believe  any  group 
ot  foremen  can  be  stimulated  to  study,  to  the  great  gain 
ot  themselves  in  their  work  and  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
mills  in  better  production,  reduced  spoilage,  lowered 
labor  turnover,  and  improved  human  relations  within 
tiie  entire  organization. 

The  first  essential  is  that  the  course  be  suited  to  its 
purpose.  The  purpose  of  foremen  training  is  not  to  in- 
struct foremen  in  technical  processes,  in  the  details  of 
spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  or  other  operations  or  in 
the  intricacies  of  equipment.  Usually  the  foreman  is 
already  well-informed  in  this  direction,  and  is  not  at 
tracted  toward  a  reha.sh  of  wliat  he  knows  or  thinks  he 
kiiows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  conceive 
of  foremen  training  as  calling  for  a  university  exteu 
sion  course  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Improves  Mill  Management 
The  big  purpose  of  foremen  training  is  to  improve 
the  foremanship  of  the  mill.  That  means  better  hand- 
ling of  men,  raising  the  level  of  co-operation  within 
the  departments  and  between  departments,  and  in  gen- 
eral promoting  the  teamwork  of  the  mill.  To  be  sure 
this  requires  some  attention  to  economics,  mechanics' 
psychology,  and  other  applied  sciences;  but  the  pres- 
entation of  these  subjects  in  a  well  organized  foremen 's 
course  is  vastly  different  from  the  method  pursued  by 
the  typical  academic  educator. 

^  Some  people  think  that  text-books  are  unnecessan' 
That  depends  on  what  you  want  to  accomplish.     If  the 
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idea  is  simply  to  provide  some  casual  stimulus  and  en 
tertaiument,  let  the  text-books  go.  But  if  you  want  to 
impart  a  sound  and  lasting  knowledge  of  principles,  you 
will  find  that  this  can  only  be  done  through  prescribing 
a  certain  amount  of  text  study. 

The  text  material  must  be  organized  from  the  fore- 
man's angle.  You  cannot  depend  on  the  ordinary  text- 
books of  economics,  mechanics,  and  psychology;  they 
are  too  abstract  and  too  involved  to  hold  a  foreman's 
attention  long.  You  must  provide  text-books  written 
especially  for  him.  They  must  talk  about  concrete 
cases,  with  illustrations  taken  from  actual  experience  in 
textile  mills  or  other  industrial  plants.  The  foreman 
is  intensely  practical,  and  every  principle  taught  must 
be  presented  in  terms  of  how  it  works  out  in  the  mill. 

Then  there  should  be  lectures  to  reinforce  the  text- 
books. The  lecturer  can  give  local  application  to  the 
teaching  of  the  texts.  He  can  clear  up  points,  answer 
questions,  and  guide  discussion.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  lecturer  must  be  more  than  a  speaker,  more 
than  a  technician.  He  must  be  a  human  sort  of  person, 
for  his  chief  function  is  to  keep  the  course  vital  and  in- 
teresting. He  must  have  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and 
be  warmly  sympathetic  and  friendly  in  his  relations 
with  the  men. 

Conference   After  Lectures 

Another  feature  is  a  group  conference  at  the  end  of 
the  lecture.  In  some  mills,  because  of  their  remoteness 
from  training  headquarters  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty of  getting  competent  lecturers,  the  plan  of  self- 
conducted  weekly  conferences  has  been  used.  This  has 
proved  successful  in  many  cases,  and  if  handled  by  a 
capable  class  leader  will  drive  home  the  points  of  the 
teaching  and  provide  a  valuable  forum  for  the  discus- 
sion of  foremanship  problems.  But  where  it  is  possible 
to  provide  lecturers,  the  group  conference  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  lecture,  though  it  should 
always  supplement  and  reinforce  the  lecture. 

The  final  requirement  of  a  course  adapted  to  foremen 
is  that  it  secures  a  certain  amount  of  written  work  on 
the  part  of  the  foreman-student.  This  is  necessary  not 
only  to  check  up  and  make  sure  that  he  is  really  fol- 
lowing the  course,  but  also  to  give  some  practice  in  ap- 
plying the  principles  and  methods  taught.  The  prob- 
lem method  is  the  best  device  I  know  for  providing  this 
check-up  and  the  neccsesary  pactice  material.  At  the 
end  of  each  section  of  the  coui-se  a  practical  mill  prob- 
lem is  stated  and  the  student  is  called  on  to  write  out 
his  solution.  For  example,  a  difficult  complication  in 
human  relations  within  a  department  will  be  outlined. 
All  the  conditions  are  described  in  detail.  Then  the 
foreman  is  asked,  IIow  would  you  handle  this  situation 
so  as  to  relieve  the  friction  and  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  department? 

To  summarize,  we  note  the.se  four  elements  as  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  course:  (1)  Text-books  written  from 
the  foreman's  point  of  view  and  in  simple  language, 
embracing  only  the  fundamentals  of  modern  foreman- 
ship;  (2)  lectures  to  amplify  and  apply  the  teaching  of 
the  text;  (3)  group-conferences  to  develop  discussion, 
raise  and  answer  questions  and  promote  interest ;  (4) 
problems  calling  for  written  work  by  the  foremen  in 
applying  the  principles  and  methods  to  modem  mill 
conditions. 

The  other  "if"  that  must  be  met  in  order  to  enlist 
foremen  in  the  training  is  represented  by  the  attitude 
of  the  management.     Foremen  will  support  a  well-or- 


ganized course  if  the  management  shows  full  confidence 
and  interest  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  management  merely  to  offer  the  training.  The  best 
results  have  been  accomplished  where  executives  have 
Joined  with  the  foremen,  attended  the  lectures  sat  in 
at  group  meetings,  and  participated  in  the  work. 

I  remember  an  experience  in  an  Eastern  mill.  A 
meeting  of  the  department  heads  was  held  to  present  a 
training  progam.  The  president,  addressing  the  meet- 
ing, said  the  company  had  arranged  to  make  an  educa- 
tional opporutnity  available  to  them.  He  supposed  it 
was  a  good  course,  for  it  had  been  used,  apparently 
successfully  in  other  mills.  The  company  was  willing 
to  provide  the  training  for  any  who  wanted  it.  But 
they  must  distinctly  understand  that  each  one  who  took 
the  course  did  so  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Anyone  who  cared  to  enroll  could  sign  up  after  the 
meeting. 

Executives  Must  Show  Confidence  and  Interest 

The  material  result  of  this  chilliiTg  statement  wa^  that 
of  the  76  men  present,  three  volunteered  to  take  the 
course.  If  that  president  had  shown  liis  personal  con- 
fidence in  the  program,  if  he  had  believed  in  it  and 
told  the  foremen  so,  I  "venture  to  say  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  them  would  have  come  in.  This  is  the  usual 
proportion  whenever  the  management  gives  its  cordial 
support.  This  does  not  involve  the  slightest  coercion 
or  discrimination  against  the  man  who  declines  to  enroll, 
but  it  does  involve  leadership.  In  education  as  well 
as  management,  the  executives  in  a  plant  have  to  take 
the  lead.  The  foremen  will  not  seek  opportunities  for 
self-improvement,  except  in  rare  instances.  But  if 
the  management  will  show  a  real  interest,  most  foremen 
will  fall  into  line  eagerly  and  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunities offered. 

Mill  Superintendent  Joins  Study  Class 

I  know  many  instances  in  which  the  mill  superin- 
tendent joined  with  his  foremen  in  one  of  these 
study  groups.  In  one  company  where  foremen  cla.sses 
were  organized  in  four  mills,  the  superintendent  of 
each  mill  enrolled  and  faithfully  followed  the  course. 
One  of  the  be.st  groups  I  ever  saw  —  one  in  which  every 
man  who  enrolled  stuck  through  to  the  end  and  finished 
all  requirements  ■ —  was  a  class  which  included  not  only 
the  foremen  but  the  vice-president  of  the  company  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  mill. 

Executives  who  participate  in  foremen  classes  do  not 
find  the  experience  boresome.  "It  was  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  experiences  of  my  life,"  said  one  superin- 
tendent at  the  end  of  the  course,  "and  a  regular  eye- 
opener.  I  know  my  foreman  better  now,  and  because  of 
our  common  background  of  training  we  can  discuss 
problems  together  more  understandingly. " 

The  answer  to  tlie  opening  question  is  obvious.  Your 
foremen  will  study  if  you  provide  a  training-course 
adapted  to  tlieir  needs,  and  if  you  join  with  them  aia- 
cerely  in  the  enterprise. 


The  extreme  simplicity  of  "squirrel-cage"  motors 
make  them  ideal  where  the  starting  duty  is  compa- 
ratively light  and  where  no  speed  variation  is  re- 
quired. They  are  started  with  compensators,  and  in 
manv  cases  a  meter  is  added  to  indicate  the  load. 
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Tho  (iroat  Eastern  Paper  C()m])any,  Madeleine  River, 
P.Q..  under  the  eliarge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Mullen,  is  now 
turning;  out  frroundwood. 

Mr.  W.  B.  ('armichael,  of  W.  B.  Carmichael  &  Co., 
with  offices  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Auckland,  is 
now  on  a  visit  to  Canada  in  connection  with  the  firms 
business  as  representatives  in  Australia  and  New  Zeal- 
and of  Canadian  paper  mills. 

The  members  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  have 
chartered  the  steamer  "Richelieu"  for  a  trip  to  the 
East.  The  program  includes  visits  to  the  Mille  Roches 
mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  of  the 
Cornwall  mill  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

The  Becker  interests  have  under  consideration  the 
revival  of  some  develojiment  plans  which  were  laid 
aside  in  1920,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  business.  We  understand  that  these  plans  in- 
clude the  construction  of  a  very  large  newsprint  mill 
at  Chicoutimi.  In  another  column  will  be  found  par- 
ticulars of  a  proposed  railway  project  which,  if  it 
materialises,  will  enable  pulpwood  to  be  brought  from 
limits  on  the  Peribouka  to  the  pulp  mills  at  Chicoutimi 
and  Port  Alfred. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  employees  of  the  Rudd 
Paper  Box  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  took  place  on 
Saturday  June  16  to  Port  Dalhousie.  The  outing  began 
in  the  morning  when  a  boat  conveyed  about  125  of  the 
employees  and  their  friends  across  the  lake.  There 
was  a  full  day  of  sports  and  other  pastimes  at  the  Port 
and  in  the  evening  the  company  provided  a  supper  at 
which  Superintendent  G.  Garnette,  who  is  leaving 
shortly  on  a  trip  to  England,  was  presented  with  a 
steamer  trunk  by  the  employees.  The  prizes  won  in 
the  athletic  events  were  presented  by  President  W.  P. 
Bennett  also  at  the  evening  meal.  There  was  a  bur- 
lesque band  and  a  lot  of  other  stunts  and  the  whole 
affair  demonstrated  the  fine  feeling  which  exists  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employees. 

Joseph  Thompson,  of  the  Lagan,  Swift  &  Brigham 
Division  of  the  United  States  Envelopes  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  called  on  the  Toronto  paper  trade 
last  week. 

Jack  Ebbels,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany. Holyoke,  Mass..  was  a  business  visitor  in  Tor- 
onto last  week. 

T.  J.  Allan  and  Jack  Hewitt,  of  Paper  Sales,  Lim- 
ited, Toronto,  have  returned  after  a  business  trip  to 
New  York,  during  which  they  visited  the  Brooklyn 
factory  of  the  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company,  Paper 
Sales  being  the  Canadian  representatives  of  the  Cana- 
dian plant  at  Brampton,  Ont. 

David  R.  Robertson,  of  Montreal,  General  Manager 
of  the  Canadian  Paper  Board  Company.  Limited,  was 
a  business  visitor  in  Toronto  last  week. 

Business  visitors  to  Toronto  last  week  were  Frank 
Thorne,  of  Price  Brothers ;  Superintendent  Ball  of  the 
Jonqiiiere  mill  of  the  company  and  J.  D.  Falkenburg 
of  the  paper  sales  department. 

Graham  Brown,  of  Montreal,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  in  Toronto  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Company. 


Mr.  Brown,  who  is  a  graduate  of  McGill  University, 
has  just  recently  broken  into  the  paper  game. 

The  Ontario  Government  arc  calling  for  tenders  for 
the  right  to  cut  p^ilpwood  and  timber  on  the  area  sit- 
uated in  the  watershed  of  the  Trout  and  Chapleau 
Rivers  in  the  District  of  Suilbtiry,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  1,049  square  miles. 

Joseph  Benson,  aged  30,  and  employed  by  the  Tor- 
onto Waste  Paper  Company,  19  Edward  Street,  Tor- 
onto, was  killed  on  June  13  while  engaged  in  loading  a 
truck  load  of  paper  onto  a  ear  at  C.  N.  R.  freight  sheds 
Simcoe  and  Wellington  Streets,  Toronto.  The  un- 
fortunate young  man  was  caught  between  the  truck 
and  the  car  and  Avas  crushed  to  death. 

C.  Howard  Smith,  head  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Companj',  brought  honor  to  himself  and  the  Canadian 
paper  trade  generally  in  Toronto  last  week  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  at  the  annual  convention  of  that  body  held 
at  the  King  Edward  Hotel. 

The  Lawrason-Doughty  Company,  Limited,  paper 
bax  manufacturers,  expect  to  be  in  their  new  paper 
box  factory  they  are  building  on  Hamilton  Street, 
Toronto,  about  July  1st.  The  building  is  practically 
completed  and  is  now  being  equipped.  The  firm  have 
been  operating  on  Church  Street,  Toronto. 

0.  H.  Moore,  General  Manager  of  Hinde  &  Dauch, 
board  manufacturers,  Toronto,  has  been  spending  an 
enjoyable  holiday  in  the  Adirondacks  and  along  the 
Maine  Coast. 

E.  J.  Robertson,  Manager  of  the  National  Slag  Prod- 
ucts CoTupany.  Hamilton.  Ont..  was  in  Toronto  last 
week  seeking  the  interest  of  paper  men  in  a  new  pro- 
cess of  de-inking  and  de-fibering  waste  paper  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp. 

C.  N.  Ramsay,  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  Toronto,  has 
dropped  the  worries  of  the  paper  busine.ss  for  a  time 
and  will  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  family  at  their 
summer  home  at  Eastbourne,  on  Lake  Simcoe. 

F.  G.  Lancaster,  formerly  with  the  Maritime  Paper 
Company,  Moncton,  N.B.,  which  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Paper  Company,  Montreal,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company  in  Tor- 
onto and  will  divide  his  time  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  Mr.  Lancaster  was  a  former  representative 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Company  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

H.  F.  E.  Kent,  Toronto,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  states  that  all  book  and 
writing  mills  are  operating  close  to  capacity  at  the 
present  time  and  he  also  says  that  there  is  a"  gradual 
improvement  in  the  envelope  manufacturing  trade.  As 
far  as  the  manufacturing  stationers  are  concerned  this 
is  the  quiet  period  for  them.  Mr.  Kent,  speaking  of 
conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  arena  generallj',  said 
that  the  outlook  was  bright.  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulpwood  from 
private  lands,  which  is  being  considered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  who  will  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  Mr.  Kent,  speaking  for  himself 
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personally,  and  not  as  an  official  of  the  I'lilp  ami 
Paper  Association,  stated  that  he  was  stronfjly  in  favor 
of  the  manufacture  of  all  pulpwood  on  private  lands 
into  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada.  He  did  not  believe  in 
the  export  of  raw  material,  stating  that  the  Dominion 
possessed  wooded  resourees  which,  if  used  to  their 
fullest  extent  at  home,  would  tend  to  make  Canada  the 
leading  pulp  and  paper  country  of  the  world. 

A.  R.  Coffin,  president  of  the  Truro  News  Publishing 
Company,  Truro,  N.S.,  and  his  superintendent,  S.  C. 
Parks,  were  in  Toronto  last  week  on  their  way  tc 
Ottawa. 

Secretary-Treasurer  S.  J.  Frame,  Toronto,  has  sent 
out  the  programmes  for  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  (,'anadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Clifton  House,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  on  June  25-26.  The  convention  will  open 
on  Monday  morning.  June  25  with  an  exchange  of 
(greetings  and  the  annual  address  by  the  president,  C. 
Winter  Brown,  of  the  D.  F.  Brown  Paper  Box  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Coldhrook,  N.B.  In  addition  to  the  routine 
reports  there  will  be  a  talk  on  costs  liy  a  representative 
of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  (Buffalo  branch)  including  cost 
demonstration  of  a  man's  shoe  box.  D.  H.  McDermid. 
of  the  Somerville  Paper  Boxes,  Limited,  London,  Ont., 
will  read  a  paper  on  "Sanity  and  Poise  in  Competi- 
tion", and  C.  T.  Reid  of  Charles  Reid  &  Co.,  Hamilton, 
will  lead  in  a  discussion  in  "Everybody's  Hour". 
Other  features  at  the  varioxis  sessions  will  include  the 
following:  "Bonus  and  Incentive  System."  paper  by 
A.  B.  Green,  of  the  Dominion  Envelope  and  Cartons. 
Limited.  Toronto:  "Competitors,  Yet  Partners  in  the 
Industry."  paper  by  Charles  V.  Syrett,  of  the  Victoria 
Paper  &  Tfine  Co.,  Limited.  Tortmto;  "Competition  in 
Montreal",  paper  by  J.  L.  Constantineau.  of  the  King 
Paper  Box  Company.  Montreal;  "Stimulating  the  De- 
mand for  the  Paper  Package,"  paper  by  L.  P.  Morri- 
son, of  the  Automatic  Paper  Box  Company,  Toronto ; 
"Accidents,''  paper  by  F.  W.  Fisher,  of  F.  W.  F'isher 
&  Co.,  Toronto;  "Training  to  Make  Quality  Boxes", 
by  George  0.  Slingerland.  of  Mechanicville  Paper  Box 
Co.,  Mechanicville.  N.Y. ;  "The  Marking  Act  —  Its 
Effect  on  the  Papei-  Box  Industry",  by  James  Nor- 
they,  of  the  Telfer  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  ad- 
dress on  "The  Outlook  for  Canada,"  by  Rev.  Canon 
Codj%  Toronto.  A  couple  of  banquets  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  and  there  will  be  a  numhcr  of  other  fea- 
tures of  entertainment  to  brigliten  up  the  husiiioss  of 
the  convention. 

In  the  matter  of  the  will  and  estate  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Gage,  head  of  the  big  Toronto  manufacturing 
stationery  house  of  W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Limited,  the 
courts  in  Toronto  have  given  direction  for  the  trial  of 
certain  issues.  The  main  issues  in  question  are  whether 
Lady  G.age  is  entitled  to  dower  in  addition  to  benefit.s 
under  the  will ;  whether  the  National  Sanitarium  As- 
sociation is  entitled  to  the  delivery  of  certain  bonds 
for  $98,566.51,  and  interest,  being  the  balance  of  a 
subscription  of  $160,000  made  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Gage  in  February,  1914,  and  whether  a  daughter  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  estate  all  money  expended 
by  her  on  the  purchase  of  No.  136  Jewett  Parkway. 
Buffalo,  under  an  alleged  promise  by  her  father. 


batted  by  representatives  of  importing  companies  in 
a  hearing  before  McKenzie  Moss,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  here  today.  The  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  A.ssociation  and  independent  manufacturers  of 
kraft  paper  were  represented,  while  Wilkinson  & 
Brothei-s  were  represented  in  person  and  by  counsel. 

The  importers  i):iscil  their  claim  that  there  was  no 
dumping  of  figures  tending  to  show  that  Norwegian 
kraft  paper  was  a  minoi-  element  in  the  situation. 

The  domestic  ])aper  manufacturers,  however,  pointed 
out  that  they  had  submitted  definite  evidence  of  the 
sales  of  paper  in  this  country  at  prices  which  were 
below  the  current  prices  in  Norway. 

The  customs  authorities  showed  that  sales  of  Nor- 
wegian kraft  in  this  country  were  made  at  17  per 
cent,  below  the  current  prices  in  Norway,  this  being 
conclusive  evidence  of  dumping,  even  when  based  upon 
the  figures  of  the  consular  invoices.  Later  they  had 
made  special  investigations,  and  found  that  the  invoice 
prices  were  higher  than  the  actual  current  prices  in 
Norway,  thus  increasing  the  spread  between  the  Nor- 
way prices  and  those  for  which  imported  kraft  was 
sold  in  this  countrv. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  BURR 

The  International  Burr  Corporation  of  Canada,  Bel- 
leville, Ont.,  is  now  manufacturing  a  new  type  of  burr 
for  groundwood  pnl])  stone  that  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Potter,  superintendent  of  the  DeGrasse 
Paper  Company.  It  will  be  noticed  on  the  illustration 
that  this  burr  which  fits  on  a  regular  spindle  has  a 
band  or  depressed  shoulder  at  one  edge.  This  serves 
two  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  band  lead- 
ing the  burr,  it  rolls  off  the  high  spots  on  the  stone 


CHAUGE  DUMPING  NORWEGIAN  KRAFT  IN  U.S. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  h.  —  That  the  dumping  of 
kraft  paper  from  Norway  has  been  working  a  hard- 
ship upon  American  paper  manufacturers   was  com- 


and  thus  reduces  the  amount  of  slivers  and  chop  and 
consequently  produces  a  moi-e  uniform  (piality  of  pulp. 
In  the  second  place,  the  band  controls  the  depth  to 
which  th(!  burr  will  cut  into  stone,  and  with  a  uniform 
cutting  action,  we  have  another  factor  in  maintaining 
uniformity  of  the  product.  Without  some  such  gauge 
as  is  thus  provided,  it  is  difficult  for  the  attendant  al- 
ways to  get  the  same  depth  of  cutting,  and  uniform 
dressing  of  the  stone.  The  general  superintendent  of 
a  large  paper  company  in  New  York  State  testifies 
that  the  use  of  this  burr  has  increased  production 
per  horse-power  per  grinder,  that  it  will  dress  stones 
very  rapidly,  that  it  reduces  sliver  waste  and  main- 
tains the  stock  uniform  and  with  desired  freeness. 


It  takes  a  consistent  life  to  witness  in  the  home  circle. 
Sometimes  we  are  dumb  there  because  they  know  us  — 
the  more 's  the  pity ! 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEWS 

The  gTHUiid  wiKiil  |iul|)  mill  of  the  Uiitliurst  Coiiipaiiy 
Limited  at  Batii\irst,  N.B.,  has  been  completerl  after 
but  eig:ht  months  of  constnietion.  The  start  on  the 
construction  of  the  paper  mill  was  made  last  October, 
and  the  operations  continued  without  abatement 
through  the  tcrril)le  months  of  n(>cember,  January, 
February  and  Mandi.  The  machinery  and  other  equip- 
ment are  being  installed  in  the  building,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  production  will  bo  started  the  latter  part 
of  July,  A  record  is  claimed  for  speedy  construction 
as  far  as  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  concerned. 

Until  the  beginning  of  constrnction  on  the  now  paper 
mill,  the  Bathurst  Company,  Ijiniited,  had  confined 
its  attention  solely  to  sulphate  pulp,  for  exportation 
to  the  Thiited  States  and  to  Europe.  This  company 
also  maintains  three  saw  mills  at  Bathurst  and  con- 
trols vast  tracts  of  Pulpwood  areas  along  the  Nepisi- 
guit  and  Restigouche  rivers  in  northern  New  Bruns- 
wick, The  new  paper  mill  and  all  of  the  industries 
owned  by  the  Bathurst  Company  Limited,  will  be 
operated  b,y  hydro-electric  current  obtained  from  the 
hydro-.station  at  (ireat  Falls  on  the  Nepisiguit  River. 
This  develojinient  work  was  imdertaken  by  the  Ba- 
thurst Company,  Limited,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Government,  being  the  pioneer  of 
hydro  development  work  in  the  Maritime  provinces. 

The  Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Company.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  company  is  fighting  the  attempt  of  the 
Xew  Brunswick  Workman's  Compensation  Board  to 
collect  a  levy  against  the  company.  The  company 
through  the  president  and  general  manager,  Angus 
McLean,  charges  that  the  board  is  extravagant,  and 
that  the  expenses  are  too  high,  the  manufacturers 
being  forced  to  carry  the  burden.  Although  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Now  Brunswick  courts  have  hitherto  gone 
against  the  company,  the  concern  has  not  relinguished 
efforts  to  defeat  the  aim  of  the  board  to  collect  the 
levy.  The  company  has  in  operation  a  compensation 
scheme  for  its  employees,  and  on  this  ground  as  well 
as  others  claims  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Compensation  Act. 

The  pidp  mill  of  the  Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  at 
Bathur.st  has  also  been  enlarged  so  that  the  capacity 
has  been  increased  one  third.  The  company  has  also 
built  docks  in  Bathurst  harbor  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur. 
the.se  docks  being  utilized  for  transatlantic  steamers 
as  well  as  sailing  vessels.  Shipments  to  Europe  have 
greatly  increa.sed,  and  a  .substantial  increase  has  also 
been  reported  in  the  shipments  of  pulp  to  the  United 
States. 


MAKING  PULP  BOARD  PULLEYS  IN  EDMONTON 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of  an  in- 
teresting sample  of  pulpboard  made  from  waste  paper 
that  is  being  produced  in  a  small  plant  in  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Mr.  George  K.  Guild,  who  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  working  up  of  waste  papers 
and  other  pulp  in  Scotland,  has  established  this  in- 
dustry, and  is  producing  a  very  high  quality  stiff 
board  for  making  a  number  of  industrial  products. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  items  on  his  list  is  a  pulp- 
board  pulley,  the  excellence  of  which  is  testified  by 
the  decision  of  the  Edmonton  Iron  Works  to  place 
these  pulleys  throughout  their  plant. 


CONTRACT  AWARDED  FOR  NEWFOUNDLAND 
DAM 

Sir  W,  G.  Armstrong  Whit  worth  &  Company,  Lim- 
ited have  .just  awarded  a  contract  to  Williarp  1. 
Bishop  Limited  of  Montreal,  Canada,  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  hollow  reinforced  concrete  dam, 
about  1,()S()  feel  long  and  75  feet  high  on  Junction 
Brook  near  Grand  Lake.  Newfoundland, 

This  dam  is  part  of  the  power  development  scheme 
in  connection  with  the  new  400  ton  paper  mill  that  is 
to  be  built  at  (Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland.  The 
purpose  of  the  dam  is  to  create  storage  in  Grand  Lake 
by  raising  the  water  level  about  twenty  feet  and  in- 
creasing the  ai'oa  from  aiiout  1130  square  miles  to  180 
square  mib^s.  The  Power  Ilou.se  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Deer  Lake,  the  water  being  carried  to  same 
1).\'  means  of  a  canal  about  eight  miles  long  and  pen- 
stocks about  four  thousand  feet  long;  the  resulting 
head  being  about  260  feet. 

Several  different  designs  of  dams  were  considered 
for  the  main  dam  of  Junction  Brook  and  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  conditions  at  the  site  and  the  re- 
lative cost  of  the  different  schemes,  William  I.  Bishop 
Limited  were  instructed  to  design  a  hollow  reinforced 
concrete  dam  for  this  site. 

The  dam  which  will  also  carry  the  railwa.v  (the  pres- 
ent location  being  flooded  out  by  the  raising  of  the 
water  in  Grand  Lake)  consists  of  buttresses  spaced  18 
feet  apart  with  a  sloping  deck  on  the  upstream  face  of 
same.  The  reinforced  concrete  section  is  740  feet  long 
and  the  remaining  340  feet  at  the  ends  will  be  a 
gravity  face  wall  with  earth  fill  behind  it. 

A  spilhvay  section  sixteen  bays  or  288  feet  in  length 
has  been  .provided  and  is  a  full  apron  section  with  a 
hearth  of  reinforced  concrete  about  two  feet  thick 
carried  downstream  below  the  dam  to  prevent  scour, 
as  the  rock  at  the  dam  site  is  a  stratified  sandstone 
and  rather  soft.  The  water  level  will  be  raised  five 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  level  of  the  spillway  by 
means  of  structural  steel  gates,  which  can  be  raised 
to  allow  the  floods  to  pass. 

Work  on  this  contract  will  commence  immediately 
and  the  structure  is  to  be  completed  bv  September  1st, 
1924. 

William  1.  Bishop  Limited  have  also  been  awarded 
the  contract  to  drive  2.000  to  .3,000  Raymond  concrete 
piles  for  the  mill  foundations  at  Corner  Brook, 


SHLICK    BEATER    ATTACHMENTS    IN    CANADA 

An  announcement  that  will  interest  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  Canada  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Sherbrooke  Machinery  Company  Limited  of  Sher- 
brooke,  Quebec  have  been  appointed  exclusive  repre- 
sentatives in  Canada  with  maufacturing  rights  for 
the  Leo  Shlick  Beater  and  Beater  Attachment.  Mr. 
Shlick  is  a  competent  engineer  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  beating  operation  and  the  equipment 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  result.  By-  means  of  Mr.  Shlick 's  attachment, 
it  is  possible  to  convert  the  old-fashioned  Holland 
Beater  into  a  modern  piece  of  efficient  paper  mill 
equipment. 


A  lot  of  men  get  the  idea  that  they  are  breezy,  when 
they  are  merely  windy. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

Properties  and  Testing  of  Material  &  Products 
A  4  H-1  Determination  of  the  Bleach  Requirement 
of    Bulp      R.1ARXE    JOllNSEN    and    JOHN  L.    PAR- 
SONS    Zellstoff  U.  Papier  2.  No.  11,  258  (1922)  :  Pulp 
&  Paper  21.  53-55  (Jan.  18,  1923).     The  authors  put 
forward    the    following    method.      Disintegrate    10.    g. 
of  pulp  (bone  dry  basis)  in  a  small  amount  of  water 
in  a  500— cc.  wide-mouthed  glass-stoppered  flaslj,  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  total  of  225  cc.  (including 
that  present  in  the  pulp,  warm  to  25°  C.  on  a  water 
bath    add  25  cc.   of  normal  potassium  permanganate 
solution,  stir,  allow  to  stand  for  one  hour  at  25°  C.  with 
frequent  stirring,  close  the  flask,  stir  vigorously,  re- 
move about  100  ce.  of  solution,  pipette  off  a  10— cc. 
aliquot  from  this  into  an  Erlenmeyer  containing  10  cc. 
of  decinormal  oxalic  acid  diluted  in  aboi;t  100  cc.  of 
warm  water  and   acidified   with   sulphuric   acid,   and 
titrate  with   decinormal   permanganate.     The   number 
of  ce  reqtiired  is  called  the  permanganate  number.   The 
method   was   compared    with    Sieber's   "chlorine   con- 
sumption number"  [Pulp  &  Paper  19,  866,  1921);  20, 
438    654    956    (1922)  :  Paper  Trade  J.  74,  No.  21,  60, 
(May  25,  1922) :  75,  No.  6.  54,  (Aug.  10,  1922)  ;  No.  19. 
55     (Nov    9    1922).   with   Tingle's   "chlorine   factor" 
Pulp  &  Paper  20,  480.  (June  8,  1922) ;  Paper  Trade  J. 
74.  No.  24.  511,  (June  15,  1922),  and  with  a  so-called 
"standard    method"    of    determining    the    amount    of 
chlorine  required  to  obtain  a  pulp  of  the  same  color 
as  the  usual  bleached  and  dried  commercial  pulps.     A 
factor  was  worked   out  fo»  each  pulp  for  converting 
each    of    the    respective    "numbers"    to    "standard" 
bleach     consumption.       The     "chlorine     consumption 
number"  and  "permanganate  number"  were  found  to 
increase  fairly  regularly  with  increase  in  bleach  con- 
sumption, while  the  "chlorine  factor"  of  various  easy 
bleaching  pulps  was  practically  constant,  while  hard 
pulp.s  had  a  constant  factor  different  from  that  of  the 
easy     bleaching     samples.       Sieber's     and     Johnsen's 
methods  are   considered  valuable   for  works'   control, 
provided  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  conditions 
in  the  particular  mill  in  which  they  are  used  and  the 
proper   factor   is  worked   out   for  the   grade   of   pulp 
manufactured.      Tingle's    method    is    considered    pro- 
mising  for  scientific  investigations.-A.P.-C. 

Pulp  Testing 

A-4  Determination  of  the  Effect  of  Pressure  on  the 
Strength  of  Test  Sheets  in  the  Strength  Testing  of 
Pulp.  E.  P.  CAMERON.  Forest  Products  Laboratories 
Montreal  Can.  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  172-134  (Feb.  1. 
1923) ;  Paper  Mill  47.  No.  fi,  14.  16,  18,  20,  38,  40  (Feb. 
10,  1923).  The  author  gives  a  very  detailed  description 
of  tests  which  showed  that :  The  strength  developed  is 
independent  of  the  length  of  time  the  pressure  is 
applied  (within  the  limits  of  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine use).  The  strength  increases  with  increase 
of  pressure  applied,  other  conditions  being  constant. 


This  increase  in  strength  is  more  marked  at  the 
lower  pressures  used  and  on  the  lighter  basis 
weights  of  sheet.  The  .strength  varies  inversely  with 
the  basis-weight,  other  conditions  being  constant.  The 
strength  varies  indiijiendently  of  the  moisture-content 
l)efore  pressing.  For  the  pi-essures  iised  75%  was  found 
to  be  the  optimum.  The  author  concludes  that  it  is 
imperative  that  the  basis-weight  of  the  test  sheets 
used  and  the  pressui-e  applied  in  their  formation  should 
be  accurately  specified  in  any  standard  method  for  the 
testing  of  pulp  for  strength.-A.P.-C. 

A-4  The  Study  of  Paper  Making  Materials,  A.  B. 
GREEN.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  15,  223-229  (Apr.  12, 
1923) ;  Paper  31,  No.  26,  97-102  (Apr.  18,  1923).  Com- 
paring the  work  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
IMaterials  with  that  of  TAPPI,  the  author  states  the 
latter  has  been  developing  means  of  measuring  the 
properties  of  the  finished  product,  and  the  former  has 
Iniilt  a  science  around  its  raw  materials.  "The  need 
for  us  is  to  know  how'  to  express  the  paper  making 
characteristics  of  our  own  raw  materials  quantitatively 
and  accurately  if  we  mean  to  develop  the  paper 
maker's  art  to  its  highest."  He  then  describes  tests 
carried  out  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  rates 
of  power  consumption  of  a  Jordan  on  the  properties 
of  the  stock,  and  the  effects  of  changes  in  sulphite 
cooking  conditions  on  the  quality  of  the  stock  pro- 
duced, and  shows  how  these  and  similar  tests  should  be 
used  to  determine  scientifically  the  optimum  working 
conditions  to  obtain  desired  results. -A.P.-C.  from 
p.   635. 

A-4-5  Determination  of  the  Moisture  Content  of 
Paper  Pulp    RAYiMOND  FOURNIER.    Papier  25,  530- 

534  (Dec.  1922).  After  describing  the  usual  method  of 
determining  moisture  in  pulp  (drying  at  100  to  105° 
C),  the  author  suggests  mixing  a  given  weight  of  the 
pulp  with  a  given  w^eight  of  a  solution  of  known 
strength  of  a  substance  having  no  action  on  the  pulp 
and  determining  the  content  of  the  substance.  If  P  is 
the  weight  of  moist  pulp  taken,  p  the  weight  of  standard 
solution  added,  q  the  per  cent  of  chemical  in  the 
.standard  solution,  r  the  per  cent  of  chemical  after 
mixing  with  the  pulp,  p  the  combined  weight  of  the 
solution  and  winter  in  the  pulp,  P'  the  weight  of  bone- 
dry  pulp,  T  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pulp,  T'  the  per 
cent  of  water  in  the  pulp,  we  have:  p'  ^pq/r,  p'^P — 
T.  T  =  p'— p,  T'  =  lOO/p.-A.P.-C. 

A-12  K-10  Emulsifying  Free  Rosin  Si^e.  0.  KAMM 
assignor  to  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  Can.  patent 
226,817,  Dec.  5.  1922.  The  size  is  heated  with  an 
exactly  sufficient  quantity  of  water  (depending  on  the 
amount  of  free  rosin)  to  form  a  clear  emulsion  of  size 
in  water  at  a  given  temperature  and  the  resultant 
emulsion  is  diluted  by  pouring  into  a  larger  volume  of 
water.  The  first  concentrated  emulsion  is  preferably 
prepared  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  solution.  Cold 
water  may  be  used  for  the  subsequent  dilution.-A.P.-C. 

A-12  K-10  Diluting  Free  Rosin  Size.  J.  A.  DECEW 
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assignoi-  to  Process  Engineers,  Ltd.  Can.  patent  228,279, 
Jan.  23,  1923.  Hot  size  containing  20  to  50%  of  solids 
is  mixed  with  sufficient  hot  water  (above  175°  P.)  to 
give  a  mixture  with  about  8%  solids,  agitating  violently 
during  dilutimi.  The  hot  dilute  size  is  then  mixed  with 
cold  water,  without  any  special  means  of  agitation,  and 
the  more  dilute  it  is  made  the  moi-e  stahla  it  becomes. — 
A.P.-C. 

A-14  K-10  Effect  of  Light  on  Vegetable  Size.  L.  P. 
ZIIEKEBOFF.  Paper  31,  No.  26  143-146  (Apr.  18, 
1923  :  Pulp  &  Paper  21,  436  (Apr.  26,  1923):  Paper 
Trade  J.  76.  No.  14.  73  (Apr.  5.  1923).-A.P.-C'. 

A-14  M-12  Testing  of  Sizing  Quality  in  Paper  with 
Valley  Tester,  .1.  K.  .VLEXANDER.  Paper  Trade  J.  76, 
No.  15,  187-191  (AprU  12.  1923)  :  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  15, 
76,  78,  80  (Apr.  14.  1923 1  :  Paper  31,  No.  26.  45-48  (Apr. 
18.  1923) :  Paper  Ind.  .j,  331-333  (May  1923).  The 
author  eomnients  on  observations  made  from  using  the 
Valley  size  tester  in  daily  routine  and  in  special  work. 
He  concludes  that  the  Valley^tester  cannot  be  used  for 
testing  the  sizing  qualities  of  different  grades  of  paper, 
that  in  ordei'  to  get  a  reliable  test  on  the  same  grade 
of  paper  the  formation  and  the  furni.sh  must  be  ab- 
solutely uniform,  and  the  main  factors  influencing  the 
results  are  formation  of  the  sheet,  furnish  and  base 
weight.  A  curve  is  given  showing  the  increase  in  sizing 
tests  with  the  increase  in  base  Aveight  for  a  hard  sized 
paper.  In  discussing  his  results  the  author  attributes 
lack  of  uniformity  to  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration 
of  the  test  solution  through  the  paper. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  M-12  Ink  Flotation  Versus  Valley  Size  Tester. 
M.  L.  CAl'ST.  Paper  Trade  J.  76.  No.  15.  191.193  (Apr. 
12,  1923);  Paper  Ind.  5,  333-4  (May  1923).  Curves 
are  given  showing  the  relation  between  the  two  tests. 
A  jiaper  tested  by  the  flotation  method  shows  a  pene- 
tration in  about  1.5  to  3.5  (average  2.5)  times  as  many 
seconds  as  is  obtained  by  the  Valley  tester.  Results 
given  show  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  set  of  tests 
on  the  Valley  tester  and  check  results  with  an  average 
maximum  variation  of  about  9%,  while  with  the  ink 
flotation  there  is  a  slightly  higher  variation.  When 
Valley  tests  are  repeated  after  a  few  days  they  show 
far  better  agreement  than  the  flotation  method ;  but 
after  several  months  they  do  not  show  such  good 
agreement. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  Roiitine  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Wood- 
Pulp  Adopted  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of 
Canada.  E.  PARKE  CAMERON.  Pulp  &  Paper  20. 
2011-2015  (Dec.  21,  1922).  A  detailed  description  of 
the  methods  used  for  the  determination  of  fiber  length, 
strength,  beater  and  unbeaten  bleaching,  bleach  con- 
sumyition   and  loss  in  weight,  and  color. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  Uses  of  the  Microscope  in  Paper  Mills.  JAMES 
STRACHAN.  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  57-60  ^Jan.l8,  1923)  : 
Paper  31,  No.  13.  7-10  (Jan.  17,  1923).  An  outline  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  microscope  can  be  put  for  con- 
trolling processes  and  products  in  pulj)  and  paper  mills 
and  of  its  possibilities  as  a  research  instrument  in  the 
indu.stry.-A.P.-C. 

Groundwood 

D-1  K-1  Freeness  Testing  in  a  News  Print  Mill. 
FREDERICK  W.  BRADSHAW.  Pulp  &  Paper  21,  375- 
379  (April  12,  1923.  The  author  describes  in  detail  the 
Green  freeness  tester  and  its  use,  and  outlines  the 
system  of  freeness  control  used  at  the  Kenogami  mill 
of  Price  Brothers.  Prom  a  six  weeks'  test  on  one  of 
the  paper  machines,  it  was  found  that  the  Green  tester 
gives  reliable  information  as  to  the  draining  qualities 


of  the  stock  on  the  paper  machines,  and  that,  providing 
the  quality  and  percentage  of  sulphite  stock  is  kept 
fairly  eon.stant,  the  main  cause  of  variation  of  the  paper 
machine  stock  is  due  to  variations  in  freeness  of  the 
groimdwood.  A  discussion  of  the  factors  affecting  the 
freeness  of  the  paper  machine  .stock  "as  run"  shows 
that,  providing  the  quality  and  percentage  of  the  sul- 
phite, the  consistency  of  the  paper  machine  stock,  and 
the  amount  of  white  water  are  kept  reasonably  cons- 
tant, it  should  be  possible  to  furnish  a  groiuidwood 
stock  whose  freene.ss  would  be  made  to  vary  so  as  to 
offset  the  seasonal  variation  in  temperature  of  the 
paper  machine  stock,  this  giving  a  uniform  test  for  the 
freene-ss  of  the  paper  machine  stock  "as  run. "-A.P.-C. 

Bleaching 

H-1  The  Determination  of  Available  Chlorine  in 
Bleaching  Solutions.  F.  DIENERT  and  F.  WENDEN- 
lULCKE.  Ann.  fals.  15,  338-339  (Sept.-Oct.  1922)- 
Pulp  &  Paper  21,  11  (Jan.  4,  1923)  ;  20,  2047  (Dec.  28^ 
1922);  Paper  Trade  Journal  75.  No.  25.  58  (Dec  "'l' 
1922). -A.P.-C.  ■  "  ■ 

H-4  Preparation  of  Bleach  Liquor.  J.  H.  MAC- 
:\IAIION  assignor  to  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  USA 
patent  1.426.752,  Aug.  22,  1922;  Can.  patent  228.059. 
Jan.  16,  1923.  See  article  bv  MacMahon  in  Paper  Mill 
45,  No.  4:1  6  (Dec.  2,  1922) ;  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No  1  60 
(Jan.  4.  1923\-A.P.-C. 

H-4  Preparation  of  Bleaching  Powder  Solutions.  J. 
II.  ilACMAHON  assignor  to  Mathieson  Alkali  Works 
Can.  patent  228,060,  Jan.  16,  1923.  Bleaching  powder 
IS  mixed  with  water  in  about  the  usual  proportions,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  solution  to  settle  chlorine  is 
passed  through  until  practically  all  of  the  free  lime 
has  been  acted  upon.  It  is  claimed  that  the  resulting 
solution  is  quite  stable  and  is  more  active  than  ordinary 
bleach  liquor.  There  remains  very  little  sludge  and 
what  does  remain  settles  very  rapidlv.-A.P.-C. 

H-5  Process  of  Bleaching. "  G.  ORNSTEIN  assignor 
U)  Electro  Bleaching  Gas.  Co.  Can.  iiatenls  226  8-'6  2-'6- 
827,  226,828,  Dee.  5,  1922. 

No.  226,826.  The  bleaching  is  accomplished  bv  means 
of  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  of  such  dilution  that 
practically  all  the  chlorine  (95—100%)  is  hydrolyzed 
to  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids. 
No.  226,827.  Sufficient  base  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
hydrochloric  acid  produced  by  the  hydrolvsis  of  the 
chlorine ;  and  during  bleaching  sufficient  base  is  added 
to  neutralize  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  by  the 
reduction  of  the  hypochlorous  to  h.vdrochlorie  acid. 
No.  226,828.  Chlorine  is  absorbed  in  water.  One  mole- 
cule of  sodium  carbonate  is  added  per  molecule  of 
chlorine  (Ci,)  to  convert  the  hydrochloric  acid  into 
chloride  and  form  sodium  bicarbonate,  without  affect- 
ing the  hypochlorous  acid.  The  dilution  must  be  such 
as  to  give  practically  complete  hvdrolysis.  The  liquor 
should  be  used.-A.P.-C. 

Paper  Making 
K-1  Rapid  Means  of  Determining  Stock  Density    F 

I  Zlt^^-^^^-  ^^^^^  '^^^'^^  J-  ^^'  ^o-  ^^-  50  (May 
d,  19-3).  A  weighed  or  measured  amount  of  stock 
(or  white  water),  depending  on  the  amount  of  fiber 
contained,  is  pa.ssed  through  a  speciallv  designed  cen- 
trituge.  After  the  water  has  been  thrown  out  with- 
out removing  the  sample,  a  specially  designed  electric 
Heater  is  inserted  in  the  center  opening  of  the  revolving 
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Kxi'lusivc  distribiition  rijihls  of  the  British  patent 
paper  film  projector  deseril)e(l  in  these  columns  some 
weeks  ago  liave  been  assigned  to  the  Harry  Levey  Ser- 
vice Corporation,  New  York  City.  A  demonstration  of 
the  new  device  and  the  process  involved  was  given  last 
week  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  130  West  46th 
street.  There  have  been  several  paper  films  developed, 
but  this  is  the  first  to  receive  a  public  demonstration 
in  New  York.  The  invention,  it  is  claimed,  has  been 
brought  to  the  practical  stage  in  England  over  a  per- 
iod of  three  years.  The  tests  last  week  showed  that 
pictures  projected  from  the  paper  films  will  be  avail- 
able at  once  for  educational  use,  if  not  for  general  use 
in  motion  picture  theatres.  The  distributors  intend 
using  the  dex'ice  for  the  present  in  churches,  schools, 
colleges  and  the  home.  The  film  is  made  from  opac[ue 
non-inflammable  ])aper.  It  is  not  highly  combustible, 
is  said  to  cost,  but  one-fourth  the  cost  of  cel- 
luloid pi-ints,  and  can  be  mailed  in  cardboard  boxes  at 
quite  a  saving. 

Lieut. -Col.  Frederick  Lawson,  nephew  of  Viscount 
Burnham,  and  associated  in  the  publication  of  the 
"London  Daily  Telegraph",  sees  much  needless  waste 
in  newsprint  paper  by  American  publishers  through 
practices  which  he  believes  might  easily  be  changed. 
Col.  Lawson  is  in  America  with  the  delegation  of  Eng- 
lish advertising  men  who  have  been  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
^Vorld  at  Atlantic  City.  "You  are  creating  a  white 
paper  famine,"  said  Col.  Lawson,  "It  isn't  a  question 
of  sacrificing  profits.  Your  advertising  rates  are  much 
too  low,  according  to  our  standards.  You  should  get 
the  same  jjrice  for  a  quarter  page  that  you  now  get 
for  a  full  page ;  the  advertiser  would  get  the  same  re- 
sults and  the  white  paper  supply  would  be  conserved. 
Of  course,  this  couldn't  be  done  unless  all  the  news- 
papers agreed  to  it.  But  the  white  paper  situation  is 
growing  serious,  newspapers  are  helping  to  make  it  so 
for  themselves  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  hope  when 
we  get  your  advertising  men  to  London  next  year  we 
can  show  them  some  vital  facts  about  this  that  will  help 
in  solving  the  problem." 

A  German  manufacturer  has  been  developing  a  large 
trade  in  writing  paper  as  a  result  of  a  special  jtro- 
cess  which  gives  him  decided  advantages  under  the 
Mexican  tariff  schedule.  The  Mexican  customs  ailmit 
white  paper  with  not  more  than  40  ])er  cent,  ground 
wood  under  a  duty  of  23  centavos  per  kilo,  while  paper 
containing  40  to  70  per  cent,  or  more  of  ground  wood 
pay  12  and  5  centavos,  respectively.  By  an  effective 
nu-thod  of  bleaching  and  sizing,  a  paper  having  a  large 
ground  wood  content,  this  manufacturer  can  sujjply  a 
very  presentable  sheet,  which  is  pojtular  in  the  mai-ket 
because  of  the  low  cost  at  which  it  can  be  landed  under 
the  above-mentioned  provisions. 

The  American  News  Company  is  distributing  to 
news  dealers  and  stationers  a  line  of  "Nile"  station- 
ery, helping  them  to  cash  in  on  the  popular  interest 
aroused  in  things  Egyptian  since  the  discovery  of  King 
Tut's  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  Kings. 

The  paper  car  wheel  that  got  considerable  notice 
years   ago   and   which   was   used   quite   extensively   in 


railroading  has  again  been  replaced  by  the  olil  reliable 
steel  wheel,  according  to  the  "I'athfintler ".  The  Pull- 
man Company  now  reports  that  the  pajier  wheel  is  only 
a  memory,  the  last  one  having  been  dropped  from  its 
service  some  time  ago.  It  was  found  impractical,  they 
say,  the  main  objection  being  that  if  a  ear  remained 
stationary  for  any  great  length  of  time  the  paper  core 
"flattened,"  so  to  speak.  Originally  it  was  argued 
that  the  paper  center  would  not  be  suscejitible  to  the 
expanding  and  contracting  influences  of  heat  and  cold. 
It  was  also  presumed  that  the  paper  core  helped  deaden 
the  sound  under  passenger  cars.  The  paper  wheel  re- 
tained its  popularity  for  about  25  years.  A  38-inch 
paper  wheel  encased  in  a  three-inch  tire,  weighed  1,070 
pounds.  The  present  all-steel  wheel  which  has  taken 
its  place  weighs  145  pounds  less  than  the  paper  ar- 
ticles. Common  strawboard  was  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  paper-cored  wheel.  About  192  sheets  were 
damped  and  pressed  together.  This  formed  the  block 
from  which  the  wheel  was  made.  The  block  was  turned 
on  a  lathe  until  the  proper  spherical  form  was  reached. 
Contrary  to  a  popular  idea,  the  whole  wheel  was  not 
paper  —  only  the  inner  part  was. 

More  than  6,200,000  forest  trees,  or  enough  to  re- 
forest about  6,000  acres  of  land,  have  been  planted  this 
spring  by  private  owners  of  forest  lajid  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Chief  State  Forester  Major  R.  Y.  Stuart  states. 

A  report  just  compiled  by  the  Salvation  Army  shows 
that  through  its  social  service  department  American 
house  wives  annually  are  saving  enough  waste  paper 
to  conserve  approximately  9,000  acres  of  standing 
timber.  The  report  shows  that  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Salvation  Army 
wagons  collected  55,000  tons  of  waste  paper,  the  bulk 
of  it  being  news  print.  The  money  received  for  the 
salvaged  paper  is  used  exclusively  for  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the  social  service  branch  of  Salvation 
Army  work,  says  the  report. 

Reforestation  and  timber  conservation  activities  in 
New  York  State  should  be  greatly  aided  through  the 
establishment  of  a  new  ranger  school  at  Cranberry 
Lake,  as  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse  College  of  Forestry. 
A  measure  authorizing  the  improvement  has  been 
enacted  and  the  school  is  to  be  in  operation  by  next 
spring  if  no  delays  occur.  It  will  be  on  1,800  acres  of 
forest  land,  where  ])ractical  reforestation  and  the 
growing  of  trees  will  be  taught.  The  protection  of 
forests  against  fires,  fungi  and  other  tree  enemies  is 
part  of  the  course  now  given.  The  new  building  will 
have  accommodations  for  seventy  students,  also  quar- 
ters for  the  teachng.  staff,  drawing  rooms  and  labor- 
atories. The  Ranger  School  is  designed  to  furnish  a 
preliminary  forestry  etlucation  to  qualify  forest  ran- 
gers, forest  guards  or  others  needed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  forests. 


A   miser  grows   rich   by  seeming   poor.     The   extra- 
vagant man  grows  poor  by  seeming  rich. 


The  best  manners  are  perfectly  natural,  show  no  sign 
of  effort,  and  are  never  self-conscious. 
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ANGLO  CANADIAN  PULP   TRADE   GROWING 

Mr.  G.  K.  Hall  Caine,  a  director  of  Beuker  and  Com- 
pany, Limitoii.  London,  Enj^land,  and  of  the  associated 
companies,  is  again  visitinir  Canada.  He  will  not  re- 
turn for  another  month.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  two  main 
objects  in  view  —  one  in  connection  with  i)lans  for  the 
development  of  the  Chieoutimi  Pidp  Company  and  the 
Bay  Sulphite  Company,  and  the  other  in  connection 
with  a  proposal  to  construct  a  railway  from  Port  Al- 
fred, P.Q.,  into  the  Peribonka  district,  in  three  stages, 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  stated  that  it  was 
important  for  the  British  mills  to  have  a  sufficient 
supply  of  pulp  and  he  was  here  to  take  steps  to  that 
end.  Having  regard  to  the  recent  strike  in  Scandina- 
via, and  the  quickened  demand  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  short 
age  in  the  supply.  Some  of  the  Scandinavian  mills 
had  cancelled  orders  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
L'nited  States  under  the  ■"force  majeure"  clause  of 
the  contracts,  and  ilr.  Hall  Caine  stated  that  a  Swe- 
dish producer  had  cancelled,  under  this  clause,  and  at 
the  same  time  offered  the  same  firm  some  tonnage  at  a 
higher  price. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  emphasized  the  point  that  the  demand 
for  the  pulp  and  newsprint  in  England  had  been  stim- 
ulated to  a  considerable  extent.  The  price  of  paper 
had  reached  the  point  where  some  publishers  felt  jus- 
tified in  enlarging  their  editions,  and  also  increasing 
their  pi'ices;  other  publishers  had  entered  on  circula- 
tion campaigns.  There  was  also  the  factor  of  adver- 
tising, which  was  rapidly  increasing.  He,  therefore. 
looked  for  a  considerable  rise  in  the  consumption  of 
paper,  provided  that  the  increased  price  of  the  raw 
material  did  not  force  up  the  finished  product  to  a 
point  where  it  became  uneconomical  for  the  publishers 
to  push  the  sale  of  their  papers.  The  extent  of  the  de- 
mand could  Le  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  British 
mills  were  full.y  employed  on  contracts  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

With  regard  to  the  railway  project,  he  was  asking 
for  assistance  from  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments,  and  he  was  optimistic  as  to  obtaining  the 
usual  subsidy  fr.im  the  Provincial  Government.  This 
line  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  plans  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  companies  in  Canada  which  he  re- 
presented. While  the  companies  had  considerable 
limits  available  for  the  Chieoutimi  and  Bay  Sulphite 
mills,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  provide  means  for 
transporting  wood  from  the  limits  on  the  Peribonka. 
There  was  no  danger  of  any  shortage  of  pulpwood. 
but  the  directors  were  looking  some  way  ahead,  and 
were  laying  plans  which  would  make  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Chieoutimi  and  Bay  Sulphite  mills.  The 
directors  desired  to  provide  for  future  requirements. 
The  directors  of  the  companies  held  that  the  trade  to 
be  done  would  justify  the  construction  of  the  line. 
There  was  a  ready-made  business  in  the  way  of  trans- 
porting pulpwood,  besides  which  tjie  line  would  open 
up  a  lumber  and  fertile  country. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  spoke  of  the  use  of  Canadian  pulp  in 
Great  Britain.  He  .stated  that  his  experience  showed 
that  the  Canadian  product  was  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  and  dui-ing  the  last  two  or  three  years 
its  use  had  largely  increased.  A  few  years  ago  the 
British  mills  had  to  be  persuaded  to  try  Canadian  pulp 


as  an  experiment ;  after  that,  some  of  them  regarded  it 
an  insurance  against  any  possible  trouble  in  Scandina- 
via, from  which  they  drew  their  main  supplies;  while 
now,  there  was  an  anxiety  amounting  to  keenness  to 
get  Canadian  pulp,  of  which  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand.  Canadian  pulp  was  regarded  as  being  of 
a  very  high  grade,  and  for  some  purposes  was  more 
suitable  than  the  Scandinavian  product.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  f(n'  many  years  the  English  mills 
had  used  Scandinavian  pulp,  and  naturally,  some  pre- 
judice had  to  be  overcome.  At  first,  when  some  of  the 
mills  used  Canadian  pulp,  they  did  not  obtain  good 
results  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  it  prop- 
erlj- ;  gradually  they  learned  the  proper  method  to 
get  good  results,  and  now  the  mills  appreciated  the 
fact  that  Canadian  pulp  was  a  first-class  product.  The 
effect  of  this  recognition  was  seen  in  the  greater  de- 
mand for  Canadian  pulp. 


SODIUM   SILICATE  AS  A  SEALER 

Silicate  of  Soda  is  not  good  to  eat.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  sterile  and  non-poi- 
sonous, no  one  is  sufficiently  optimistic  to  believe  that 
it  can  be  valuable  in  food  products.  The  nearest  it 
comes  to  these  essential  commodities  is  when  it  is  used 
as  a  grease  proofing  material  on  t)he  inside  of  food 
containers.  Cartons  for  food  products,  such  as  butter, 
biscuits  and  spices,  or  wooden  pails  such  as  lard  pails 
and  barrels  used  to  contain  vegetable  and  animal  fats 
and  oils  require  an  impervious  coating. 

Because  it  is  both  clean  and  economical,  and  because 
it  is  very  easy  to  apply,  its  use  for  these  purposes  is 
well  nigh  universal.  Its  quick-drying  properties  in 
particular  are  attractive  to  the  manufacturer  who  is 
keen  to  put  his  product  through  his  plant  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  quality.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  board  used  for  making  cartons  had  to  be  put  through 
a  slow-drying  process  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper  or  photographic  film,  instead  of 
being  run  through  a  pair  of  silicate  coating  rolls  at  the 
rate  of  200  linear  feet  per  minute  without  any  special 
provision  for  drying. — the  operation  would  seem  pretty 
slow  and  costly.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
right  silicate  and  to  work  it  at  a  strength  suited  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  board  to  be  coated,  but  that  is, 
fortunately,  not  a  difficult  matter. 

Or  again,  consider  the  advantage  of  sizing  a  barrel 
with  a  sterile  material  which  dries  in  a  few  hours  as 
compared  with  u.sing  a  substance  which  because  of  its 
animal  origin  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  molds 
and  bacteria  and  which  requires  a  much  greater  drying 
time. 

These  two  instances  show  how  much  drying  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conditions.  The  coated  paper  dries  in  a  fraction 
of  a  second  because  a  thin  layer  of  silicate  is  spread  on 
a  porous  material  and  exposed  to  warm  dry  air.  The 
silicate  sizing  in  the  Ijarrel  requires  several  hours  to 
dry  because  a  thicker  coating  is  needed  and  the  ventila- 
tion inside  of  the  barrel  is  naturally  very  poor.  If  you 
seal  silicate  in  an  air  and  water  tight  container  it  will 
not  set  at  all. 


There  is  no  greater  blessing  that  you  can  attain  here 
on  earth  than  peace  in  your  surroundings  and  peace  in 
your  heart. 
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basket,  which  causes  a  current  of  superheated  air  to 
pass  through  the  fibers,  drying  the  sample  bone  dry  in 
less  than  5  minutes.  Means  are  provided  for  quickly 
removing  the  dry  sample,  which  comes  out  as  a  strip 
about  2.5  by  22  in.  Ignition  of  a  portion  of  this  strip 
gives  the  amount  of  fiber. -A.P.-C. 

K-7  K-23  Use  of  Rubber  Latex  in  Making  Paper. 
ISiLVK  GINSBERG.  Paper  31,  No.  24,  7-8  (Apr.  4, 
1923).  A  brief  discussion  of  the  potentialities  which 
lie  in  the  use  of  rubber  latex  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  elasticity  conferred 
on  the  jiaper  by  the  rubber. -A.P.-C. 

K-7  K-23  Use  of  Rubber  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Paper.  RAYMOND  FOURNIER,  Papier  25,  544-547 
(Dee.  1922).  Brief  discussion  of  Kaye's  patent.  (Com- 
pare Pulp  &  Paper  20,  699,  Aug.  117,  1922;  2050,  Dec. 
28,  1922.  Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  4  53,  July  27,  1922).- 
A.P.-C. 

K-7  K-23  Rubber  Latex  in  Paper.  MERLE  B.  Shaw 
and  George  W.  Bicking.  Paper  Trade  J.  75, No.  26, 
53-55  (Dec.  28,  1922).  After  briefly  summing  up  the 
invention  and  statements  made  by  Kaj^e  in  subsecjuent 
publications  (see  Pulp  &  Paper  20,  699,  2050,  1923; 
Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No.  4,  54,  July  27,  1922)  the  authors 
describe  tests  carried  out  on  a  semi-commercial  scale 
on  book,  wrapping  and  writing  paper,  which  show  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  increase  of  bursting  strength 
on  book  paper,  but  that  the  variation  of  the  other 
strength  qualities  seems  to  be  within  that  of  testing 
different  runs.-A.P.-C. 

K-7  K-23  American  Test  on  the  use  of  Rubber  Latex 
in  Paper  Making.  FREDERICK  KAYE,  Paper  Trade 
J.  76,  No.  9  55  (March  1,  1923)  ;  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  10, 
32  (March  10,  1923).  The  inventor  takes  exception  to 
the  results  of  tests  published  by  Shaw  and  Bicking  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  (Paper  Trade  J.  75,  No. 
26  53-55,  (Dec.  28,  1922)  on  the  ground  that  the  results 
show  conclusively  that  the  latex  use  was  deteriorated.- 
A.P.-C. 

K-7  K-23  Application  of  Rubber  Latex  to  Paper 
Making.  FREDERICK  KAYE.  Paper  Ind.  4,  1407, 
1409,  1411,  1413  (Jan.  1923).  A  general  outline  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  author's  invention  practically  as 
soon  as  prepared. -A.P.-C. 

K-10  The  History  and  Development  of  Paper  Sizing. 
Paper  Mill.     47.  No.  15,  tlO-236  (Apr.  14.  1923). -A.P.-C. 

K-10  Ten  Difficulties  Experienced  in  Engine  Sizing. 
E.  C.  TUCKER.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  18,  4749  (May 
3,  1923).  — ■  An  address  on  the  troubles  caii-sed  by  hard 
water,  calcium  salts  in  stock,  effect  of  heat,  acidity  of 
back  water,  soft  white  shavings,  fillers,  hot  dryers, 
suction,  heating  the  stock,  and  damp  paper,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  overcome  them,  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  of  the  points  brought  out  by  the 
author.-A.P.-C. 

K-10  Sizing  of  Paper,  n.  TH.  BOHME.  Ger.  patent 
369,058.  Papierfabr.  21,  116  (Feb.  25,  1923).  Saponifi- 
able  fats  and  oils  are  used.-J.L.P. 

K-10  Sizing  of  Paper.  II.  TH.  BOHME  Ger.  patent 
364,000  Wochbl  Papierfabr.  54,617  (Mar.  3,  1923).  A 
colloidal  solution  of  crude  montan  wax,  prepared  by 
treatment  with  alkali  according  to  Ger.  patent  350,622, 
is  used.-J.L.P. 

KIO  Sizing  and  Waterproofing.  CARL  JAGER. 
Ger.  364.564.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  54.  907  (Mar.  31, 
1923).  Insoluble  naphthenates  are  produced  in  the 
beater-J.L.P. 

K-10  High  Free  Rosin  Versus  Neutral  Rosin  Size.  E. 
B.    BEST,      Paper    Ind.    4,    1394-1395    (Jan.    1923) ; 


increased  in  that  time  from  5,000  to  37,000  in  Toronto. 
These  statistics  are  for  a  section  covering  one-sixth  of 
the  population  of  Ontario. 


SALESMEN  WILL   GROW  AND   GROW 

What  the  paper  mill  executives  think  of  the  Sales- 
men's Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  is  given  pro- 
minence in  the  newly  published  special  report  giving 
the  addresses  presented  at  the  April  convention,  in  the 
printing  of  the  statement  made  by  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Company  at  the 
Salesmen's   banquet,   in   which  he   said : 

"If  there  is  any  one  thing  this  dreadful  war,  just 
closed  has  taught  the  world,  it  is  the  need  of  co-opera- 
tion —  co-operation  based  on  independence  in  many 
ways,  of  nations  one  upon  another,  or  communities 
one  upon  another,  also  between  individuals. 

"I  believe  that  the  Salesmen's  Association  of  the 
Pajier  Industry,  founded  as  it  was,  moving  on  the  lines 
that  it  does,  will  be  of  vast  importance  not  only  to  the 
paper  industry,  but  through  its  example,  to  many  of 
the  other  industries  of  the  country. 

"I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  what  you  have 
done  and  I  feel  that  this  Association  will  grow  and 
grow,  and  that  it  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large." 

Paper  Mill.  47,  No.  3,  4,  (Jan.  20th.  1923).  A 
brief  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  high  free 
rosin  and  neutral  rosin  size,  showing  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Good  results  have  been  obtained 
with  high  free  rosin,  low  free  rosin  and  neutral  size, 
and  each  case  must  be  .iudged  on  its  own  merits. -A.P.-C. 
(See  Pulp  and  Paper  20,  699  (Aug.  17,  1922)  ;  Paper 
Trade  J.  75.  .Xo.  4,  53  (July  27.  1922). -A.P.-C. 

K-10  The  Colloid  Chemistry  of  Paper  Sizing. 
RUDOLPH  LOREXZ.  Wochbl.  Papierfabr.  53,  4542 
(1922);  Pulp  and  Paper  21,  191-192  (Feb.  15,  1923). 
The  autlior  reviews  the  action  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
in  rosin  sizing,  and  suggests  that  it  acts  as  an  "elec- 
trostatic adhesive"  which  neutralizes  the  negative 
charges  of  the  cellulose  and  rosin,  thus  preventing  the 
natural  repulsion  of  substances  having  like  charges. 
He  states  that  it  is  now  possible  to  size  with  colloidal 
rosin  prepared  by  Plauson's  process  (Fi-ydlender,  Pulp 
and  Paper  19,  908,  1921,  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
there  being  no  previous  cooking  with  alkali;  but  he 
gives  no  details  as  to  the  new  process. -A.P.-C. 


NINE  YEARS  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  WORK 

The  completion  of  nine  years  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion work,  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario,  pre- 
sents a  record  that  is  particularly  interesting. 

The  fatalities  and  lesser  accidents,  within  the  City 
of  Toronto,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the 
conditions  in  the  balance  of  the  Province. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  ninth  year  of  safety  work 
has  been  completed  with  sixty  less  fatalities  in  Toronto 
than  1913,  the  year  immediately  before  we  started 
work.  This  is  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  population  of 
91,000,  with  its  increased  proportion  of  industrial 
hazards  and  an  increase  of  32,000  in  automotive 
vehicles,  thus  having  effected  a  .saving  of  759  lives  in 
nine  years  of  safety  work,  estimated  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  increase  in  population.  This  is  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  automotive 
vehicles,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  fatalities,  have 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Montreal.  Jiine  19.  —  The  past  week  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  slight  improvement  in  the  local  paper 
trade,  notwithstanding  that  printers  are  doing  com- 
paratively little.  The  paper  bu.siness  is  influenced  by 
many  general  conditions,  and  the  dullness  in  one  di- 
rection is  offset  by  the  briskness  in  another.  Some 
jobbers  report  that  trade  is  spotty  —  that  it  will  be 
excellent  for  a  time  and  then  it  will  be  quite  stagnant. 
It  is  certain  that  the  days  of  mere  order-taking  are 
gone,  business  has  now  to  be  obtained  by  going  after 
it  hard.  In  the  opinion  of  one  jobber,  more  of  it 
could  be  secured  if  the  sales  forces  generally  had  a 
little  more  imagination,  although  probably  the  sales- 
men would  not  agree  with  this  view. 

The  mills  report  a  trifling  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
orders,  but  they  are  still  well  employed,  export  busi- 
ness being  in  a  fair  scale.  If  the  reciprocity  tariff 
with  Australia  goes  through,  we  may  hope  for  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  our  overseas  trade. 

The  newsprint  position  is  unchanged.  The  heavy 
calls  on  the  mills  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  that  in 
May  the  production  of  Canadian  mills  totalled  110,252 
tons,  the  largest  amount  on  record  for  any  month.  This 
compares  with  106,361  tons  in  March,  which  prev- 
iously held  the  record.  The  general  outlook  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  even  if  the  demand  falls  off  a  little, 
the  mills  will  still  be  pretty  busy. 

A  fair  amount  of  trade  is  being  done  in  other  de- 
partments. Books,  bonds  and  ledger  orders  are  moder- 
ate, while  light  weight  papers  have  picked  up  lately. 
The  board  mills  have  not  an  appreciable  amount  of 
business  ahead  of  them;  the  American  producers  con- 
tinue to  compete  very  keenly  for  some  descriptions, 
which  of  course  tends  to  depress  prices  and  to  divert 
a  certain  number  of  orders  to  the  other  side. 

With  regard  to  the  pulp  market,  groundwood  is  also 
firm,  with  a  good  demand,  and  with  supplies  none  too 
plentiful.  Sulphite  is  in  fair  request.  Bleached  is 
being  well  bought,  prices  ranging  from  $90.00  to  $100, 
according  to  grade.  The  statistical  position  of  chem- 
ical pulp  is  good,  the  stocks  on  hand  being  very  small. 
These  stocks  have  gradually  diminished,  and  the  case 
of  bleached  totals  about  three  days'  production,  while 
for  all  descriptions  the  stocks  total  about  nine  days' 
production. 

Toronto  Market  News 

Business  in  pulp  and  paper  circles  continues  rather 
light  and  neither  the  mills  nor  the  paper  merchants  are 
showing  any  disposition  to  pile  up  stocks  which,  in 
most  cases,  are  of  small  dimensions.  Buying  is  from 
hand  to  mouth  for  the  most  part,  although  the  paper 
mills  are  running  fairly  full  and  are  disposing  of  their 
product  quite  readily  both  in  the  domestic  and  export 
markets.  Jobbers  complain  that  business  with  them 
has  not  picked  up  to  the  extent  anticipated  at  this 
time  and  as  the  usual  summer  period  of  light  sales  is 
about  due  it  is  hardly  thought  that  conditions  will  im- 


prove materially  until  after  the  holiday  season.  The 
bright  spot  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint  is  the 
newsprint  industry  which  might  be  said  to  be  boom- 
ing. Plants  are  working  at  practically  full  capacity 
and  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  keep  surplus  stocks 
down.  So  great  has  been  the  growth  of  mill  capacity 
in  Ontario  and  Canada  as  a  whole  that,  while  the 
danger  of  over-expansion  does  not  appear  imminent, 
there  are  those  who  point  to  such  a  possibility.  It  is 
suggested  that  as  long  as  prosperous  conditions  exist 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  our  chief  export  market, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  business  for  the  Canadian  mills 
but  should  a  period  of  commercial  depression  develop 
Canadian  mills  would  be  forced  to  operate  much  below 
capacity.  Such  a  contingency,  however,  is  not  antici- 
pated in  the  trade  although  the  cautious  ones  are  point- 
ing it  out  as  a  possibility  to  be  guarded  against. 

PULP.  —  The  demand  for  pulp  has  fallen  off  a  bit 
although  there  is  still  some  activity  in  groundwood, 
the  price  still  being  around  $36.00.  Even  in  ground- 
wood  there  has  been  a  diminishing  demand.  Prices  of 
all  lines  of  pulp  remain  unchanged  and  mills  appear 
to  be  buying  nothing  beyond  their  immediate  require- 
ments. 

PULPWOOD.  —  Contracts  for  wood  in  Northern 
Ontario  are  now  pretty  well  closed  up  by  buyers  and 
settlers  who  are  busy  cutting,  this  being  the  height 
of  the  season  in  these  activities.  It  is  stipulated  by 
most  purchasers  that  all  wood  must  be  peaeled.  Prices 
remain  about  the  same  except  as  regards  poplar  which 
is  commanding  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  cord  more  than 
last  year.  Ample  pulpwood  is  being  offered,  except 
poplar,  for  which  there  is  a  heavy  call.  While  the 
mills  are  not  buying  any  more  wood  than  is  sufficient 
to  meet  their  requirements,  there  is  no  speculative  buy- 
ing or  loading  up  on  the  part  of  concerns  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance  on  future  developments,  recalling 
the  rather  bitter  experience  of  having  huge  stocks  on 
hand  in  1920  when  the  slump  came,  when  they  had  to 
write  off  heavy  losses  on  their  wood  piles. 

RAG  AND  PAPER  STOCKS.  —  According  to  Tor- 
onto rag  and  paper  stock  dealers  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  Armstrong 
Bureau  in  Chicago  an  illegal  concern  is  likely  to  have 
the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  of  waste  paper  and 
there  may  be  a  coincident  drop  in  the  price  of  board. 
Just  now  the  price  of  board  is  holding  firm  despite  the 
fact  that  waste  paper  has  been  dropping  in  price. 
Should  board  prices  drop  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
box  board  cuttings.  Rag  stock  is  moving  in  fair  quan- 
tities although  there  is  no  great  demand.  All  that  the 
dealers  are  receiving,  however,  is  being  disposed  of 
The  following  prices  prevail:  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
ings, $4.00  per  100  lbs. ;  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  $3  30  • 
heavy  books  and  magazines,  .$2.30;  ledgers  and  writ- 
ings, $2.50;  No.  1  kraft,  $2.50;  newspapers,  $1.30;  No 
1  mixed  papers,  $1.00;  No.  1  misc.  90c ;  No.  2  misc 
70c.;  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  $13.00;  fanc'v  shirt 
cuttings,  $6.74;  canton  flannels,  bleached  $10  00- 
white  lawns,  $9.00;  blue  overall  cuttings,  $6  75-  No' 
1  manila  rope,  $6.55 ;  mixed  strings,  $1.25 
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NEW  YORK   MARKETS 

New  York,  June  16.  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
There  are  concrete  si?ns  of  increased  ([uietness  in 
numerous  parts  of  the  paper  industry.  The  falling 
awav  of  demand  is  retrarded  as  nothin<r  more  than  sea- 
sonal, and.  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  commonly 
admitted  by  manufacturers  and  jobbers  that  current 
business  in  paper  is  of  broader  dimensions  than  is  or- 
dinarily the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Dullness  is 
more  apparent  in  the  raw  material  branch  of  the  indus- 
try than  at  the  manufacturing  end.  Most  descriptions 
of  papcrmaking  material  are  in  slack  demand  at  present ; 
this  applies  to  wood  pulp,  rags,  waste  paper  and,  in 
fact,  to  about  every  commodity  entering  into  the  making 
of  paper  and  board.  Mills  are  pui-cha.sing  raw  stock 
carefully,  limiting  their  orders  almost  entirely  to  goods 
actually  and  immediately  required,  and  yet  reports  tell 
of  a  fairly  consistent  movement  of  finished  paper  of 
most  kinds  into  consuming  channels.  It  is  true  tran- 
sient demand  has  subsided  to  a  marked  degree  but  con- 
tract business  is  good  and  a  ma.iority  of  paper  manu- 
facturers have  enough  contracts  on  file  to  warrant  the 
operation  of  their  plants  at  a  fair  rate  of  capacity. 

The  fact  that  current  demand  for  paper  has  slowed 
do\\Ti  is  not  worrying  members  of  the  trade.  The  situa- 
tion is  viewed  as  purely  a  sea.sonal  one,  and  expressions 
of  confidence  are  made  in  various  corners  of  the  trade 
that  business  will  revive  in  due  time.  Jobbers  are  not 
as  busy  as  they  were  because  transient  customers  have 
reduced  their  buying,  if  not  in  the  number  of  orders 
then  in  the  volume  of  paper  ordered.  Demand  upon 
mills  consequently  is  not  as  heavy,  yet  instances  where 
manufacturers  have  curtailed  production  are  more  of 
an  exception  than  the  rule,  though  some  have  of  course 
let  down  in  their  operations  while  compiling  mid-year 
inventories  and  making  needed  repairs  to  equipment. 

The  ]irice  tone  is  steady.  No  changes  of  note  have 
occurred  in  quotations  and  there  seems  little  probability 
of  any  material  fluctuations  even  should  demand  ease 
off  further.  Paper  prices  ai'e  today  on  levels  compar- 
ing most  favorably  with  the  cost  of  production ;  manu- 
facturers have  done  everything  possible  to  keep  from 
advancing  quotations  and  to  maintain  prices  on  a  stable 
basis,  and  a  sea.sonal  quieting  of  the  market  is  not  likely 
to  result  in  disturbing  prices  from  their  present  healthy 
position.  Thero  may  be  trifling  declines  during  the 
summer  months,  depending  on  the  market  condition 
prevailing  for  the  different  kinds  of  paper,  but  pros- 
pects are  for  no  broad  changes  in  price  levels  for  some- 
time to  come. 

The  newsprint  market  continues  firm.  There  ha.s 
been  no  slackening  of  demand  for  this  description  of 
paper;  if  an\-thing.  publishei-s  are  .just  as  anxious  for 
supplies  as  hitherto  and  mills  are  running  at  a  rapid 
clip  and  are  provided  with  a  ready  outlet  for  about  all 
of  the  pappr  produced.  Prices  are  strong,  and  si)ot  lots 
of  print  paper  are  frequently  commanding  premiums 
in  the  open  market  since  a  majority  of  mills  have  their 
full  output  sold  on  contract  and  therefore  have  but  little 
supply  to  direct  to  transient  buyers. 

A  feature  of  the  market  has  been  a  spurt  of  demand 
for  tissue  paper.  Buyers  have  been  actively  in  evidence 
for  both  white  and  manila  tissue,  and  some  good-sized 
orders  have  been  placed  during  the  past  few  days. 
Prices  rule  steady  at  around  90  cents  a  ream  for  No.  1 
white  tissue,  20x30  basis,  and  at  about  80  cents  for 
No.  2  white  and  Xo.  1  manila,  24  x  .36  basis,  f.o.b. 
New  York. 


Coarse  papers  are  in  less  call  but  manufacturers  as.  a 
nil"  are  well  fixed  with  contracts  and  are  shipping  out 
their  product  freely.  Xi>.  1  domestic  kraft  is  quoted  at 
about  7  cents  a  ])ound  f.o.b.  New  York,  with  the  No.  2 
grade  quoted  at  fi  cents  on  an  average.  A  hearing  was 
held  in  Washington  this  week  on  the  claim  that  Nor- 
wegian niaiuifacturers  were  dumping  kraft  wrapping 
pai)er  imports. 

Pine  papers  are  in  a  quieter  market  position.  Demand 
is  for  smaller  quantities  and  it  is  reported  that  some 
mills  in  New  England  have  reduced  their  production  of 
at  lea.st  certain  lines  of  bonds,  ledgers  and  writings. 
However,  prices  hold  firm  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
impending  changes. 

Board  prices  moved  do^^•Tl  another  peg  this  week. 
Early  in  the  week  Ea.stern  mills  were  quoting  $60  a  ton 
f.o.b.  New  York  on  news  board  and  $57.50  on  plain 
chip,  but  toward  the  middle  of  the  week  several  manu- 
facturers cut  prices  to  $57.50  on  news  and  $55  on  chip. 
In  certain  instances  the  same  quotation  wa.s  named  on 
news  board  as  on  chip.  Generally  speaking,  demand  for 
board  is  fair.  Paper  box  manufacturers  are  bxiying 
cautiously,  ordering  only  against  direct  requirements, 
yet  mills  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  running  five 
days  a  week  and  seem  to  be  marketing  their  product 
without  a  whole  lot  of  difficulty.  The  d»cline  in  prices 
appeared  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  sharp  recessions  in 
raw  material  costs,  thus  enabling  board  manufacturers 
to  produce  board  at  cheaper  prices. 

GROUND  WOOD.—  Some  reports  have  told  of  a 
little  better  demand  for  mechanical  pulp,  and,  judg- 
ing from  all  the  advices  in  hand,  there  is  a  moderately 
large  movenumt  of  supplies  toward  consumers.  How- 
ever, it  is  plainly  apparent  that  buyers  are  proeeding 
in  a  cautious  manner,  generall.v  confining  their  pur- 
chases to  pulp  immediately  needed,  and  many  of  them 
having  their  present  wants  so  well  covered  that  they  are 
enabled  to  keep  out  of  the  market  for  days  at  a  time. 
Ground  wood  quotations  appear  to  have  steadied  at 
around  the  $35  a  ton  level  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  for 
prime  spruce  pu]|i  for  prompt  shipment.  Perhaps  some 
supply  is  being  secured  at  slightly  under  this  price  but 
thp  probabilities  are  that  the  great  bulk  of  ground  wood 
being  sold  currently  is  fetching  this  price  or  a  trifle 
better.  Grinding  operations  are  on  a  fairly  large  scale 
and  this  results  in  bigger  amounts  of  pulp  being  avail- 
able, though  producers  are  said  to  be  storing  any  sur- 
plus Ihey  have  to  tide  them  over  the  dry  season  which 
usually  develops  in  the  late  summer. 

CHEMffCAL  PULP.—  The  buyers'  strike  in  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  continues.  There  is  a  lack  of  important 
demand  in  evidence  except  against  pressing  require- 
ments, and  paper  mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  absorbing  pulp  in  a  wav  that  makes  for  a  quiet 
market  tone.  The  same  tendency  to  hold  aloof  from 
purchases  which  ha.s  been  noted  for  some  time  exists, 
and  transactions  involving  sizeable  amounts  of  pulp 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  price  condition  might 
be  correctly  described  as  "nervous."  Importers  view 
matters  with  much  confidence  and  insist  that  prices  will 
hold  firm  throughout  the  summer,  owing  to  strong  mar- 
kets at  primary  sources  abroad,  yet  instances  are  crop- 
ping up  from  day  to  day  where  papermakers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  pulp  at  slight  concessions,  indicating 
that  sellers  are  anxious  enough  for  business  to  concede 
something  in  the  way  of  price. 

L^nbleached   sulphite   and    kraft    pulp    appear  to    be 
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relatively  steadier  than  other  prade.  Prime  iinhleaeheil 
sulphite  of  foreign  origin  is  (luoted  at  around  3.4(1 
cents  per  pound  ex  doek  New  York,  and  Scandinavian 
kraft  at  :?.3ri  cents  on  the  dock,  witli  only  occasional 
sales  reported  at  below  these  levels.  On  the  other  hand, 
bleaclied  suliihite  sceuis  to  he  weakening.  Domestic  pro 
dueers  continue  to  (piote  .')  cents  for  prime  bleached  at 
pulp  mills,  and  imported  l)lcached  sulphite  is  rpioted  nl 
4.50  to  4.7r>  cents  for  the  No.  1  grade  and  at  about  4.2.i 
cents  for  No.  2  riuality.  However,  sales  at  cheaper  fig- 
ures are  reported  from  time  to  time.  Bleached  soda 
pulp  is  (pintably  steady  at  about  4.25  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  pulp  mills  and  most  domestic  manufacturers  are 
said  to  be  well  sold  up  on  this  pulp. 

RAGS. —  The  papermaking  rag  market  is  charac- 
terized by  considerable  easiness.  Demand  for  all  grades 
is  slow  and  the  movement  of  prices  is  downward,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  bottom  levels  have  yet 
been  reached  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  .some  sharp  de- 
clines have  occurred  in  the  past  few  weeks.  New  cuttings 
are  wanted  in  very  small  lots.  "Writing  paper  mills  arc 
buying  in  strict  hand-to-mouth  fashion  and  seen  to  be 
getting  the  rags  desired  at  virtually  their  own  prices; 
old  whit-^s  and  blues  are  largely  neglected  and  are  tend- 
ing off  in  value,  while  roofing  rags  have  scored  further 
declines  in  a  market  exhibiting  practically  no  life  what- 
soever. Sales  have  been  reported  of  No.  2  roofing  stock 
at  close  to  a  cent  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1 
packing  is  bringing  only  around  1.25  cents  at  dealers" 
shipping  points.  New  No  1  white  shirt  cuttings  arc 
offered  at  12.50  cents  a  pound  New  York  without  at- 
tracting many  buyers,  and  washables  are  available  to 
mills  at  4.75  cents  per  pound,  new  unbleached  muslins 
at  11.25  cents,  new  light  silesias  at  8  cents,  and  fancy 
shirt  cuttings  at  fi  cents.  Thirds  and  blues  have  eased 
off  to  about  2.75  cents  a  pound  for  choice  repacked 
stock  at  shipping  points,  and  2  cents  for  miscellaneous 
packing. 

PAPER  STOCK.—  Down  and  down  go  prices  of 
waste  paper.  Further  declines,  in  some  cases  of  rather 
broad  dimensions,  have  been  noted  this  week,  and  prices 
have  worked  off  to  levels  where  dealers  claim  collections 
are  being  halted  owing  to  the  lack  of  profit  in  gathering 
old  paper  at  prevailing  market  values.  No.  1  mixed 
paper  has  .sold  at  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b. 
New  York,  city  mixed  at  50  cents,  and  old  folded  news- 
papers at  80  cents;  in  fact,  there  have  been  reports  of 
sales  at  even  lower  prices.  Flat  stock  is  quoted  by 
New  York  dealers  at  1.65  cents  a  pound  for  heavy  No. 
1  magazines,  and  1.40  cents  for  mixed  books,  while 
ledger  stock  is  selling  at  around  1.85  cents  per  pound 
or  less  New  York.  Shavings  also  have  declined.  No.  1 
soft  white  shavings  have  been  bought  by  consumers  at 
3.15  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  hard 
^vhite  at  4  cents.  Old  kraft  paper  is  one  of  the  steadiest 
items  in  the  market,  and  is  bringing  close  to  2  cents  a 
pound  at  dealers'  shipping  points. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.—  There  is  not  much 
demand  from  paper  mills  for  old  rope  and  prices  dis- 
play a  sagging  trend.  Around  6  cents  a  pound  at  ship- 
ping points  is  the  ba.sis  asked  by  dealers  for  No.  1  dom- 
estic manila  rope,  but  sales  undoubtedly  have  been  made 
at  cheaper  figures,  while  foreign  old  rope  is  worth  less 
than  the  domestic  article.  Old  bagging  is  dull  and  quot- 
ably  easy.  No.  1  scrap  burlap  is  freely  available  at 
1.15  to  1.25  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  points,  and  bag- 
ging has  sold  to  roofing  paper  mills  at  70  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  f.o.b.  New  York. 


HANS     LAGERLOEF,  Praiildenl  and   Ireaxurer 
ORVAR  HYI.iN.  Vice  President 
MAI  RICE  I  ONDON.  Secretary 
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52   Vanderbilt    Avenue 
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Telephones 
Murray  Hill}j^j? 


SOLE  AGENTS   IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA, 
MEXICO  AND  CUBA    FOR 


Finnish   Cellulose    Association 
Helsingfors,    Finland 

AND 

Finnish   Wood   Pulp   Union 
Helsingfors,    Finland 
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WISE  MEN  AND  THEIR  MONEY 

By  R .   W  .  McNeel 

In  (The  Paper  Dealer) 

As  service  is  at  tihe  foundation  of  all  money-making, 
so  thrift  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  investment.  Down 
throufrh  the  ages  perhaps  more  essays  have  been  written, 
more  lectures  delivered,  more  wise  saws  propounded, 
on  the  necessity  for  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  thrift 
than  on  an.v   other  one  subject. 

The  thrifts  campaigns  of  today,  carried  on  by  sucJi 
institutions  as  the  insurance  companies  and  the  savings 
banks,  generally  appeal  to  the  fears  or  t'he  cupidity  of 
men.  In  appealing  to  fears  they  portray  the  financial 
condition  of  the  average  man  at  various  stages  of  his 
career  as  revealed  by  statistics. 

Behind  all  the  thrift  sermons  and  campaigns  is 
this  economic  and  financial  philosophy  and  fact — no 
one  can  become  wealthy  by  labor  alone.  Fortunes  arc 
created  by  the  labor  of  brain  and  hand  only  when  supple- 
mented by  the  productive  powers  of  capital.  The  only 
way  capital  is  created  is  by  individuals  creating  more 
wealth  than  they  consume.  The  money  a  man  receives 
for  his  labor  represents  the  reward  organized  society 
gives  him  for  its  services  and  is  just  so  many  tickets 
entitling  him  to  draw  on  the  world's  supply  of  goods 
for  the  equivalent  of  -n'hat  he  has  produced.  If  he  spends 
all  Ihis  money  it  merely  means  that  he  is  drawing  on  the 
world  for  all  it  owes  him.  He  is  consuming  all  he 
creates.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  he  spends  less  than  he 
earns  or  consumes  less  than  he  creates  that  he  can 
acquire  capital  to  supplement  his  creative  power  of 
labor.  That  is  thrift.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get 
capital  unless  it  is  inherited  or  stolen . 


Failure  to  distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  efforts 
is  more  frequently  tIhe  cause  of  loss  of  money  than  any 
other.  If  one  could  canvass  the  people  who  put  their 
funds  into  the  thousand  and  one  fake  or  financially 
unsound  schemes  by  which  they  were  relieved  of  their 
money  in  the  last  year  he  would,  find  that  most  of  them 
thought  tlhey  were  investing. 

Some  seem  to  think  whenever  they  give  up  their  money 
in  return  for  any  stock  certificate  or  any  bond,  they 
are  making  an  investment.  They  say,  "I  have  invested 
my  money  in  X.  Y.  Z.  oil,"  or  "I  have  invested  my 
money  in  P.  D.  Q.  Radio,"  whereas  the  so-called  se- 
curities they  have  received  in  return  for  their  money 
do  not  contain  a  single  element  a  real  investment  must 
have.  Others  seem  to  tihink  if  they  pay  for  stocks  or 
bonds  outright  they  are  investing,  whereas  if  they  pur- 
chase them  on  margin,  that  is  largely  with  borrowed 
money,  they  are  speculating. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  stampeded  into  putting 
their  funds  into  various  radio  promotions  in  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  hope  of  duplicating  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  those  who  gambled  in  American  Bell  Telephone 
industry.     Most  of  them  think  they  are  investing. 

One  must  adopt  some  definite  standards  of  measure- 
ment to  determine  whether  he  is  investing  his  money,  is 
speculating  with  it,  or  is  gambling. 


SAFETY  FIRST! 

Never  depend  on  the  other  fellow  to  prevent  an  ac- 
cident. His  vision  may  be  obstructed,  or  something 
may  happen  to  distract  his  attention  and  you  may  be 
injured. 

Do  more  than  your  share  to  avoid  accidents  to  your- 
self and  others. 


Wood  Pulp  Trading  Co.,  Ltd, 


501    FIFTH    AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


WOOD  PULP  AGENTS 
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THE 

"HYMAC" 

LINE 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  SECTION- 
AL END  VIEW  OF  OPEN  TYPE  END 
LEG,  ALSO  LOCATION  OF  TENSION 
SPRING,  WHICH  GIVES  COMPRESSION 
TO  WORKING  PARTS    AT  ALL  TIMES. 


DIAPHRAGM  SCREENS 

FLAT  OR  INCLINED  TYPE 

THE     ONLY     SYSTEM     PRODUCING    CLEAN     CHEMICAL 
PULP    FOR    HIGH     GRADE     PAPER. 

All    joint-   machined,  lightest  construction,  hut  strongest   working  parts,  practically 

no  tension  on  springs,  friction  eliminated,  irregular  shape  of  cams,  giving  a 

quick  upward  hlast  which  frees  the  screen  i)late  slots,  and  a  slow  down- 

w:ird   suck  taking  through   the   maxiunnn   amount   of   stock,  therehy 

increasing  the  cai)acity  at  twenty-fi\e  pir  cent,   slower  s])eed 


THE  INCLINED  TYPE 

SAVES  LABOR 

SAVES  PLATES 
SAVES  PUMPING 

SHOWER  WATER 
INCREASED  CAPACITY 

CLEANER  STOCK 


THE  FLAT  TYPE 

LOWER  POWER 

.SLOW  RUNNING 
SIMPLE 
INCREASED  CAPACITY 

CLEAN  STOCK 


SCREEN     BULLETIN     "T" 


THE  HYDRAULIC  MACHINERY   CO.,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 


WESTERN  OFFICE 

LONDON  BUILDING,  VANCOUVER.  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

JAMIESON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  IN  CHARGE 
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Whaf  IKd  You  Do 

vriHh  That  Naidi? 

The  suffering  and  loss   caused  by  forest  fires  are  common 
knowledge  and,  yet,  carelessness  with  fire  in  the  forest  continues- 


These  forest  fires  are  practically  all  preventable. 

Save  Ontario's  Forests 

They're  Yours 

Every  individual  who  steps  inside  the  woods  should  remember 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  highly  inflammable  property,  for  the  upper 
layer  of  ground  in  the  forest  consists  of  partially  rotted  wood,  which 
will  burn.  Lack  of  consideration  for  this  gave  rise  to  the  strenuous 
situation  in  Ontario  the  last  week  of  May  and  the  anxiety  for  days 
in  some  settlements. 

Thoughtlessness  or  bad  judgment  or  care-  Qi 

lessness  cause  practically  all  forest  fires.  Your  ^Hf 

co-operation,  as  a  citizen,  is  needed  to  prevent  /^HWl 

these  fires  by  taking  the  same  care  in  the  woods 
as  in  your  own  home. 


Ontario  Forestry^Branch 


Parliament]  Buildings 
Toronto,  Ont. 


j'(/js>.ir^  -^   I 
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''Paulson'' 
Preference — 


It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  Paulson  Barking  Drums  have  been  specified 
as  a  necessary  essential  of  the  wood  preparing  plants  of  practically  all  of  the 
largest  mills  built  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland,  during 
the  past  three  years. 

This  equipment  is  there  because  it  has  proven  its  worth.  Materials,  work- 
manship and  design  are  modern  —  the  product  of  builders  who,  knowing  the 
importance  of  this  equipment  and  the  severe  duty  under  which  it  must  operate, 
build   accordingly. 

Bulletins,  list  of  users  and  actual  performance  records  sent  on  request. 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Limited 


-.-*- 


Sydney 


Sherbrooke 
Winnipag 


Montreal 
Nelson 


Toronto 
Vancouver 


Cobalt 
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The   Watford   Endneering  Works, 


Limited . 


EstabliBhed  1827  by  Mr.  GEO.  TIDCOMBE,  Senr. 


PAPER  MILL  Engineers  &  Millwrights 


LOWER  HIGH  STREET,  WATFORD,  ENGLAND. 

_5th  EditiOH  ABC  Telephone:   35  Watford. 

39   DRAPER  AVENUE 


Telegrams:     "Mechanical     Watford."       Code 

WILLIAM      WHYTE,  Montreal,  que 


LICENSES  FOB 

SOUTH  FBANCE,  QEBMA 
NT,  ITALY,  JAPAN,  NOB- 
WAY,  SWEDEN,  SPAIN  and 
SWITZERLAND:  Messrs.  E« 
cher  Wyss  &  Co.,  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland. 

HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM: 
Mons.  Edward  Chantrenne, 
Nivelles,  Belgium. 

NORTH  of  FBANCE:  Messrs. 
Lhomme  &  Argy,  9  Rue  La- 
grange, Paris. 

U.S.A.:  The  Bagley  &  Sewell 
Co.,   Watertown,   New   York. 

CANADA  &  NEWFOUND- 
LAND: Messrs.  Chas.  Walins- 
ley  &  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd., 
Longueuil    Works,   Montreal. 


The  "Tremor^^   Screen 

FOR  PAPER  MACHINES 

(Either  Inward  or  Outward  Flow;  Fully  Protected) 

Fitted  with  large  drums  suitable  for  Canadian  and  American  practice 

(A  PURELY  ROTARY  SCREEN  WITH  NO  BEOIPBOOATIKO  PARTS) 

Perfectly  Silent  Positive  Rotating  Drum  and  Minimum  Upkeep 
EXISTING  SCREENS  FITTED  WITH  THE  "TREMOR"  PATENTS 


PULPERS,    SCREEN    PLATES,    DRUMS    AND 
CYLINDER  MOULDS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


SPRAY  DAMPERS,  SLITTERS,  FROTH  KILLERS, 
STUFF    CHEST    MIXERS,    PULP    SCREENS.    Etc. 


1, 1' 


AX  I)      PAI'Ki;      MAfiAZINE 


A  New 
Product 
and  a  New 
PROFIT 


New  products  bring  new  profits  to  deal- 
ers handling  them.  A  new  product  re- 
cently added  to  the  " Interlake"  line, 
and  one  which  offers  a  good  profit  to 
dealers  is  the 

Ilttei^^liC  Bleached    White    Crepe 

NAPKINS 

Many  new  uses  have  been  discovered 
for  this  product,  which  promise  to  greatly 
increase  sales.  The  napkins  are  1  4"x  I  4" 
in  size,  folded,  and  conveniently  boxed  in 
cartons  of  1  00  each. 

FREE  Counter  Display 

To  dealers  ordering  a  case  of  48  cartons, 
we  will  send  free  of  charge,  one  of  the 
attractive  counter  display  stands  illustrated 
herewith.  It  is  made  to  hold  six  cartons. 
Send  for  yours  to-day. 

It%tei4^d«e  Tissue  Mills  Got. 

Head  Office 

54  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Sales    Branch 

McGill  Building,   Montreal,  Canada 


ri'LP     A  XI)     I'API'^R     :\i  A  r.  A  Z  I  N  E 


Have  You  Heard  of 

The  Boivin  Regulator 

Used  on  all  Paper  Machines  of 

The  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 

IROOUOIS  FALLS,  ONT. 


SCIENTIFIC 

IN 
PRINCIPLE 


PRACTICAL 

IN 

DESIGN 


DELICATE 

IN 

OPERATION 


RUGGED 

IN 

CONSTRUCTION 


NO  WEARING  PARTS 
NO  POWER  [ 

NO  ATTENTION  i 

NO  MAINTAINANCE 


HOLDS 
and    ,  THE  BASIS  WEIGHT 
UNIFORM 


FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE  TO 

LOUIS  BOIVIN 

IROQUOIS  FALLS,  ONT. 


rilJ'     A.\l)      I'AI'Ki;      MAGAZINE 


"IMPCO"  MACHINERY 

MODERN  CLOSED  SYSTEM 

No  Pulp  Lost  Except  Rejection  at  Bull  Screen 


Rnotter,  Knot  Screen  or  Sliver  Screen 


FIEST    SCREENING 


For  sulphite,  sulphate,  soda,  kraft  or 
ground  wood.  Capacity  up  to  50  tons 
less  than  1  H.P.  per  machine,  single  belt 
drive,  no  gears  or  sprockets,  no  pack- 
ings, slow  speed,  quick  detachable 
plates.  The  standard  machine  for  re- 
moving knots,  shives  and  foreign 
matter. 


II    1^   i»i    11   i^    m    ^f,   ,^   ,^ 


"IMPCO"    KNOTTEB 


Gentrifusal   Screen 


FINE   SCREENING 


For  fine  screening  of  sulphite,  sul- 
phate, soda,  kraft  or  groundwood  pulp. 
Highest  quality  of  stock  produced  at 
minimum  power:  Revolving  screen 
plates;  mechanically  correct. 


"IMPCO"    SCBESN 

INVESTIGATION    SOLICITED 


SHERBROOKE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 


SHERBROOKE         QUEBEC 
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Equip   your   Mills   with   Green   Bay 
Barkers-Materland   Labor   Saving 

Machines 


BARKERS  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time — both  normal  and  abnormal.  Higher 
prices  will  be  obtained  in  normal  times  for  paper  manufactured  from  wood  barked  on 
rotary  knife  barkers.    Equip  your  mill  to  take  care  of  normal  business  conditions. 

OVER  300  MACHINES  in  use  in  Scandinavian  countries  —  Unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  the  superiority  of  Green  Bay  Barkers,  over  any  other  methods  known. 


CANADIAN  BARKER  CO. 


SAULT  STE.  MARIE, 


ONTARIO 
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Established   1870 


AYERS    LIMITED 

LACHUTE  MILLS,  P.  0- 

Pioneers  and  leading  the  field,  in  Canada,  in  the  manufacture  of 

PULP  and  PAPER  MAKER'S  FELTS 

Largest   Plant   of   the   kind   in   the   Dominion.  Capacity  easily  taking  care  of  very  important 

ranking    amongst    the    most    modern     PELT  Canadian  customers'  requirements  —  and  ship- 

FACTORIES    in    the    World.  meats   to   the   other  Paper  Making  Countries. 


The  success  and  reputation  of  "Ayers  Felts"  bears  evidence 
of  the  Quality  and  Dependability  built  into  them.  Construc- 
tion features  evolved  for  all  kinds  of  machines,  for  all  classes 
of  paper,  to  give  maximum  efficiency  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular manufacturing  problems  in  the  various  mills. 


The  Attainment  of  an  Ideal 

"FELTS 
WASHED 
WITHOUT 

SHUTTING   DOWN 
PAPER   MACHINES" 


The  Patented  "Ayers"  FELT  WASHER  attains  this  ideal 
for  which  paper  makers  have  long  been  striving.  By  the 
means  of  this  device,  the  work  of  cleaning  and  washing  the 
Felts  is  done  without  stoppage  of  the  machinery  and,  in  the 
case  of  news  print  or  similar  paper,  without  breaking  or 
crushing  the  sheet. 

PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA  AND  EUEOPEAN  COUNTRIES 
PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR  IN  JAPAN  AND  MEXICO 

Already  in  operation  in  some  of  the  largest  Privilege    to    install    this     PELT    WASHER 

Paper   Mills   where   it   is  recognized   as   indis-  readily   granted   b}'   AYERS  LIMITED  to  all 

pensable  and  a  great  money  saver.  its   customers   on   most   reasonable   terms. 

Full  particulars  given  upon  application 

A  special  Felt  has  been  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
this  Felt  Washer  wherever  it  is  in  operation. 

These  two  essential  factors  —  "AYERS  FELTS  and  PELT  "WASHER"  —  in  perfect  team  work  - 
make  for  efficiency,   economy   and  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  Paper  Mill. 
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HYDRAULIC  TURBINES  of 

Canadian  Design  and  Manufacture 


Modern  Designs 

Highest  Efficiency 
Substantial  Construction 
Continuous  Service 

We  pay  special  attention 
to  those  little  details  which 
reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
tainance  and  repairs  to  a 
minimum. 

Our  Hydraulic  Turbines 
ensure  a  sound  investment. 


Boving   Hydraulic  &  Engineering    Company,  Limited 

L  ]>rSAV,  ONTARIO 


STEAM 


High    Cost    Wastage 


We  can  positively  show  you 

How  you  can  conserve  and  cut  steam  costs  that   will 
startle  you. 

We  apply  common  sense  methods  to  Boiler  Rooms  and 
Steam  Plants  of  all  kinds. 

Let  us  show  you  how  it  can  be  done. 

Our  Systems  are  unique. 

Canadian  Combustion  Company  Limited 

St.  James  Chambers,  Church,  Adelaide  Sts.  TORONTO 
ENGINEERS  MANUFACTURERS 


PULP     AND     PAPER     MA6AZIN 
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The  production  cost  figures  in 
many  mills  show  that  it  is 
less  expensive  to  remove  wat- 
er through  felts  than  at  the  dry- 
ers. Actual  working  tests  are 
daily  demonstratin;^  superior 
filtering  qualities  in— 

KENWOOD 

Felts  and  Jackets 

KENWOOD  MILLS  ltd., 

Arnprior,  Ontario 
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Charles  Walm 


Telephone  —  499  BURY. 
Telegrams —■•  PUMPS  BURY." 


Wet  End  Of  232  in.  Fourdrinler  Machine  at  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co  .,  IroquoU  FaU»,  Ont. 
Which  has  given  an  output  as  large  as  90  tons  In  24  houri. 


HIGH  SPEED 


W.st«rB    Canadian  ^B,p„„ntatlv« 
Wasters  U.  S.  A.       / 

JAMIESON   ENGINEERIKG  CO. 
London    Bnlldlnj,    Vancouver,    B.C. 


f  appr  iiak^ra 


ATLAS  WORKS, 


Pri.P  A\n  PAPKH  MAGAZINE 
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sley  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Cables  —  PUMPS    BURY,    ENGLAND 
Codes  —  5th   Edition.   A  B.C   Western   Union. 


Calenders.  Reels,  and  Winder,  on  the  Widest  Machine  iu  the  World.    There  are  two  of  these 

monsters  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 


PAPER  MACHINES 


BURY, 


Bart.™    American    j«^"»«ntatiT. 

WILLIAM  WHYTB, 
39   Draper  Ave.,   Montreal,    Que 

LANCASHIRE 
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Jenkins 

Bronze 

Swing  Check  Valve 

Equipped  with  Jenkins 
Renewable  Composition  Disc 


Adapted  for  use  in  horizontal 
or  vertical  position 

A  strong,   handsome  and   durable  valve. 


The  Disc  lifts  well  out  of  the  passage  anJ 
offers  no  more  resistance  to  the  flow  than  the 
best  gate  valve. 

Fig.  475,  shown  here,  is  the  screwed  standard 
pcttern  for  150  pounds  working  pressure. 
Valve  can  be  furnished  with  flanged  ends  if 
desired  —  Fig.  476. 

These  Valves  have  the  renewable  disc  feature 
and  like  all  genuine  Jenkins  Valves  have  the 
Diamond   Trade   Mark   on   the  Body. 

Catalog  No.  9  tells  about  these  valves  in  detai', 
Write  for  free  copy. 


JENKINS  BROS.,  LIMITED 

KSAI)    OFFICE   AND    WORKS 

103  St.  Bemi  St.  Montreai 

SAXES  OFFICE 

Toronto,  Vancouver 

EUBOFEAK    BBANOH 

6  Qreat  Queen  St., 
Kln^away,  London  W.C.  2.  En^. 

FACTORIES 

Montreal,  Bridgeport,  Elizabeth. 


Alwajys  marked  "with  ■tKe"Difimon<l" 

enkins\&lves 

Y  SINCE  1664 


S5E 


7^S^  c/>» 


All  the 

Uniform  Rosin 

You  Need 

If  3011  were  assured  of  an  unfailing 
supply  of  rosin  free  from  all  for- 
eign matter  and  uniform  in  color 
and  qualit}",  you  would  certainly 
consider  it  worth  taking  adv^antage 
of.  The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is 
prepared  to  offer  you  rosin  under 
just  such  conditions. 

Hercules  Wood  Rosin  is  pr  educed 
under  strict  physical  and  chemical 
control.  We  can  assure  30U  of  a 
dependable  supply,  which  w  ill  not 
vary  in  the  slightest  from  one  ship- 
ment to  another. 

More  than  that,  we  of?er  you  the 
co-operation  of  a  large  and  well 
equipped  chemical  organization 
\vith  an  interest  in  Hercules  Prod- 
ucts that  docs  not  stop  when  a  sale 
is  made.  It  may  be  that 
our  technical  stafT,  working 
with  yours  may  save 
3'ou  money  in  more 
w  a}  s  than  one. 

HEliCULES  POWDEIl  CO. 

W'ilniiiiKti.ii  DcLvxa.c 

SALES  OFFICES; 

New  Vork.  .\.  Y.  SI.  \.nn\«.  Mn. 

Cliic:i:;(i.  1:1.  i  .ou,.^^  ilk-.  I.y. 

San  I  r.uK  isco,  Calif.      Huiralo,  N.  1  . 
CliattiUioo^ra.  Tenn.        Dutiith,  Minn. 
Uirniill^'lialn,  .\la. 


i 


\V^ 


HERCULES 
Nttval  Stores 

Produced  Under  Chemical  Conirol 
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Canadian  Pulpstones  all  sizes  including 

MAGAZINE  GRINDER  STONES 


Part  of  a  recent  shipment  of  Magazine  Grinder  Stones 

Keep  Canadian  money  in  Canada.  Promote  development 
of  resources  and  increase  national  prosperity,  by  nsin? 
HOKE  FSOSnCTS. 

DIRECT  FROM  MAKER  TO  USER  ^ 

The  Miramichi  Quarry  Co.,  Limited 

iT  OUARRYVILLE,  N.  B.  Canada  ^ 


LEAD  PIPE 

Any  size  up  to  12  inch 

SHEET  LEAD 

Any  length,  Any  width  up  to  8  feet 
Immediate  Delivery     -     -     Antimonial  or  Pure 


"HARRIS"  HEAVY  PRESSURE 

The  Babbitt        ^^^^ 

Metal 
for  all  roand 

General 

Service 


The  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Limited 

K^.l    TORONTO     '^:i 


MEAD-MORRISOM" 


GRAB 
BUCKETS 


TYPE  H  BUCKET 

GRABS  OF  ALL  SIZES  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
ALWAYS  KEPT  IN  STOCK. 

HOISTING  ENGINES 
DERRICK  IRONS 

SPLITTERS 

CRUSHERS 
LOMBARD  BARKERS 


AGENTS: 

B.  C.  Equipment  Co.,  Limited,  Vancouver 

Harvard  Turnbull  &  Company,  Toronto 
Powell  Equipment  Co.,  Limited,         Winnipeg 

O'Hanlan  Ferguson  Supply  Co.  Edmonton 

Ferguson  Supply  Co.  Calgary 

Made  in  Canada  by 
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St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co., 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec 

Heated  by 

The  Dunham  Vacuum  System 


Some    of    the    Dunham 

Heating  and  Industrial 

Specialties 

Packless  Radiator  Valves 

Radiator    Traps 

Drip    and    Blast    Traps 

High    Pressure    Bucket 

Traps 

Air   Line   Valves 

Vacuum  Pump  Governors 

Reducing   Pressure 

Valves 

Balanced     Lever     Valves 

Oil   Separators 

Suction    Strainers 

Return    Traps 

Return  Pumps  (Electric) 

Pamper    Regulators 


This  is  one  of  the  latest  and  finest 
equipped  plants  in  Canada.  Newsprint  will 
be  produced  from  four  of  the  most  modern 
types  of  electrically  driven  machines 
capable  of  an  operating  speed  of  12U0 
feet  per  minute.  Boilers  are  equipped 
with  oil  burners  and  the  entire  plant  is 
i-eplete  with  the  latest  efficiency  making 
devices. 


HalifaH, 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO., 
Vancouver,      Wuinipeg, 


It  is  therefore  a  source  of  pride  to  us 
that  Dunham  Heating  was  selected  as 
the  most  adequate  system  for  this  es- 
tablishment. The  Dunham  Vacuum  Sys- 
tem heats  the  complete  plant  using 
steam  at  remarkably  low  pressure  to 
circulate  long  distances  to  other  buildings 
which   do   not   show   in   the   picture. 

Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Ottawa,     Montreal,      Calgary, 


Iiondon,  Bug.:  18  St.  Tbomas  St.,  S.Ii.I. 

UNHflM 

HEATiKir;    "<;ervice 

(Made  tn  Canada) 


s. 


L 


'ARTHUR.lRWIN.lnniP 


MONTREAL 


£STABUSHErD 


TORONTO 


Sole  importers  for  the  dyestuffs  and  intermediates 

Manufactured  by: 

Actien  Geselischaft  Fur  Anilin-Fabrikation,  Berlin. 

Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim  Elektron,  Frankfurt,  A-Main. 

Chemische  Fabriken  vorm  Weiler  Ter-Meer,  Uerdingen. 

Stocks  carried  at  Montreal 

Paper  Colors  a  specialty 
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Special 

I.  P.  Moths 

Centrifutitil 

Fiimps. 


fClectricattfj 
Driven,    for 
Water  Supply 
Service. 


Fast-Running   Newsprint   Machines, 

Foiirdhnier  Machines  for  Fine  Papers, 

Cylinder  Machines  for  Board, 

Plunger  type  Stock  Pmnps, 

Fan  and  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  General  Mill 

Service, 
Screens,  flat  or  rotary  types, 
Granite  Press  Rolls, 
Pope  Paper  Reels, 
RoH  Grinding, 


DOMINION  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL    —    CANADA 


Winnipeg  Representatives : 
Dominion  Bridge   Co.,  Limited,   Canada  Bldg.,   Winnipeg.  Man 

Western   Representative: 
R.  F.  Mather,  London  Building,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

(M-116) 


CANADIAN  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 

YOU  CAN  NOW  SECURE  THE  ELIXMAN  CORES 

(with  or  without  the  patented  steel  caps) 

at  Hamilton,  Ontario  ' 


B_  o  f       Materials    used    in 
cat--       Construction 

Core  „. Indestructible 

Made 


To  withstand  hard 


Trial  lot  upon  request  —  without  cost  to  you 


Oanadjan  Elixman  Company,  Ltd. 
King  &  Sydney  Streets, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Elixman  Paper  Core  Co.,  Inc. 

Aflaple  &  Center  Streets, 
Corinth,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Marvel  Bull  Screen  &  Cleaner 


PERFECT  RECOVERY 


NO   MORE   WASTE 


Space  reduced  by  2/3 
Power  reduced  by  2/3 
Production  increased  by  2% 
Labor  Entirely  Suppressed 

Ideal  Patents  Corporation 


GRAND'MERE,  Que., 


Canuda 


NO  LOSS  OF  TIME       SCREENS  any  RAW  MATERIAL 


Certificate  of  Contentment 

From 

Laurentide   Company,    Limited 

of  GRAND'MKRE,  Que. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  advising  that  the  automatic 
shower,  above,  referred  to,  has  been  working  satisfactorily  for  about 
two  years  and  that  it  has  increased  the  capac.ty  of  our  sliver  screen 
by  at  least  20%  (Signed)  J.  O.  MASON, 

Operating  Manager. 

Address  all  inquiries  and  orders  to 

Canadian  Vickers,  Limited 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
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Acid-Proof  Lining 

BRICK  AND  TILE 

Let   Stebbins   Products   Cut    Your 
Overhead   Costs 

\\lieit-\er  iicid-.  arc  u^cil,  tlicre  Is  a  field  for  acid-proof  l)ricli  or  tile,  as  a  liiiliij;  for 
cligcslt-rs,  tanks  lowers,  Icucliiiig  cells,  incinerators,  combiistinri  rlrarriber.-,  alcohol  ano 
c-ln-inical  recovery  equipnnnt.  Leaking  acid  is  not  only  dangrnms  tr)  employees,  Ijiit  It 
can  cause  serious  damage  to  valuable  tciuipnient.  Such  leaks,  iirorcover-,  cauc  production 
delays  and  repair  charges  you  cannot  afford  today. 

Stebbins    Acid-Proof   Brick    and   Tile   are   made   with   over    thirty   years'   experience    in    sucli 
work    behind   it.      They   are    hand   kneaded   and    moulded,   strong,   and    free    from    blow-hole 
and    kiln    cracks.      They    are    proving    their    worth    by    higlily    satisfactory    service    in     pul|' 
digesters   in   paper   mills   in   this    and    foreign    countries   —    a    use   calculated    to   demonstrrrt. 
the  weaknesses  of  any  brick. 

Whether  your  product  is  acid,  paper,  alcohol  or  other  chcriricals,  Stebbins  service  can 
save  you  money.  We'll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  in  detail.  Write  us  now!  And  let  u- 
quote  you  on  your  acid-proof  linings  and  other  erjuipment  delivered  and  installed. 

STEBBINS  ENGINEERING  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


■s  giiers 
'     'phate 

W   'ertown 


Equippers 
Soda 


Operatoi's 

Sulphite  Pulp  Mills 


New  York 


U.S.A 


IMPROVED 

WARREN 

PATENT 

DOUBLE  DRUM 

V/INDER 

With  Slitter  Attachment 


BUILT   BY 

TICONDEROGA    MACHINE  WORKS 


TICONDEROGA, 


N.Y.     U.S.A. 


00 
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CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


THEfDliHDfflONCOHPANY 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS,     CONTRACTORS 


T 


ll  HYDRAULIC  AND  STEAM 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT, 
INDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS, 
HEAVY  FOUNDATIONS, 
DAMS,  BRIDGE  PIERS 
AND  UNDERWATER 
CONSTRUCTION 


DRIIMMOND  BI)1I-I>ING 
MONTREAL 


ELECTRICAL 

Power  and  Lighting  Installation 
Repairs,  Rewinding,  Rebuilding 

Motors,  Generators,  Transformers 

Out    work    ha*    bean    proTcn    bv    tb*    largest    Railwajr,    Ulnlni. 
Paper    UlUi,    Ontario    H.K.P.C.    and    Indiutrial    Companlaa. 

Large  stock  new  and  used   A.C.  &  motors 

Fully  Guaranteed 

The  Sterling  Electrical  Co. 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


W.    MACKENZIE. 


E.   A.    DODINGTON 


Safe    and    BellabU 
Reports  TIMBER    ESTIMATES  Maps 

JAMES  W.  SEWALL 

Foreat   £nirli>eeT 
Old  Town,  Davldaon   Bulldlnf, 

MaJne  Waahlnirton,    D.  C. 

Iiarffeat  Cruiatnir  Souce  In  America 


KENNETH   L.    WARREN 


M«m.    Am.    Soc.    M.B, 

GROUND     WOOO     PULP     PLANTS 


Water  Stor«4e  and  Hydrnu 
RIVIERB    DU    LOUP    (en  ba«) 


,;j  *>«T«lep*n«iit9 

OUIiBEC 


Hardy  S.   Ferguson 


Consulting  Enginetr 


200  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York   Oity 


MKMBEK    AM.   80C    C.K 
UBMBEB    AM.  BOC.   U.K. 
MEMBER   ENG.  INST.  CAN 
PAPER,    PULP    AND   FIBRE   MTLLB 

WATER     POWER     DEVELOPMENT 
HYDRAULIC    gTRUOTURE 

■TEAM    PLANT* 


D 


HERBERT  S,  KIMBALL,  Mem,  Am,  Soc,  C,  E, 
CONSULTING  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 
Specialist  in  SODA  PULP  MILL  DESIGN 

and 

Chemical    Equipment    tor    i'lilp   and   Paiu-r    MIIIk 

177     STATE     STREET,  BOSTON.     MASS. 


PAPEB    MILL    ABCHITECT    AND    ENGINEEB 


JAMES  L.  CAREY 


2(!8  N.   LARAMIE      VENUE 


CHICAGO 


Codea:   ABO   6th  Edition   and   Weatern    Union 
Cable   Address:   "JABOAB"   Oliloaro 


GEO.  F.  HARDY 

Mem    A.S.C.E.,  A.S.M.E.,  Eng.  Inst.  Can. 

Consulting  Engineer 

\'n\HT   I'lilp  ;ni(l  Fil)i-e  Mills, 

Exjiiiiiiialion  of  Mill  Properties, 

Water    Power    Developments 

L.\NGDON  BUILDING 

309  Broadway,  New  York  City 


MACKINNON  STEEL  CO.,  LIMITED 

SHERBROOKE,  QUEBEC. 

Designers,  Manufacturers  and  Erectors  of 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL 

and 

STEEL  PLATE  WORK 
BUILDINGS,  BRIDGES,  TANKS 

Please  address  correspondence  to 
Department  P-2 


WE     .MANUFACTURE 


WOOD  TANKS 

of  Every  Description 

VATS  — 

ACID    TANKS    —    PENSTOCKS    — 

WATER   TANKS   —   WATER  PIPE    — 

SPRINKLER    TANKS    —    VOMIT    PIPES 

STOCK     SPOTJTS     —    BLOTff     PIT     TANKS 

W.  H.  WHITE 


VILLE    ST.    PIERRE     (Near    Montreal) 


QUE. 
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CONSULTING    ENGINEERS     CONTINUED 


H.  S.  Taylor,  Limited 

GUARANTEE  BUILDING 
MONTREAL.  QUE. 

DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  &  OPERATION 

OF 

PULP,  PAPER  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 

WATERPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

STEAM  POWER  PLANTS. 

PLANS      AND      SPECIFICATIONS 

EVALUATIONS      AND      BEPORTS 

CONSULTATIONS. 

Phone   No.   Plateau   2669 


8  0/ 

►-   /o 


......    or   all    Sulphite   made   on    this   continent    is   cooksd 

with   acid   from   the  62  Jenssen   Towers   now   in   operation. 
Get    our    Pamphlet    telling    you    how    much    money    the 
Paper     Industry     is     saving     each     year     by     using     these 
towers. 

Have  you  read  the  article  on  page  51  in  Papsr 
Trade  Journal  for  Dec.  28,  1922?  It  tells  .bout  the  Ksmyr 
Machines.    We    sell   them. 

G.  D.  JENSSEN  CO. 

Sulphite  Mill  Enginecra 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


William    Whyte 

Rapresentiug 

"Porritts  &  Spencer"  Felts,  "Niagara" 
and  "Lindsay"  Wires, 

"Walmsley's"  Paper  Machines 

AND 

"Stoke"  English  Pulp  Stones 
39  Draper  Ave.,  Montreal 


SENSATION  BELT  AND  HOSE 


FOR 

HARD 

SERVICE 


THE 
ULTIMATE 
ECONOMY 


TRADE.    V   MARK 


Main  Office  and  Works,  Jersey  Citj'.  N.J. 

Canadian  Distributor 

VOORHEES  RUBBER  MFG.  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  MONTREAL 


^Jc 


M 


THE 


rLNGINEERINGANDDE 


51K 


ANAGEMENT  ENGINEERING  MND  UEVELUPMENT 

7IH  FLOOR  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Co 


DESIGN.CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

OF 

PULR  PAPER  AND  FIBRE  MILLS 
WATERPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
•STEAM   POWER   PLANTS- 

PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 
EVALUATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
■  ■  CONSULTATIONS  •  • 
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IMPROVE 

POWER  FACTOR 

BT 

HELSBY   STATIC  CONDENSERS 

Send  ui  joui  Inquiries  or  your  trouble!  and  condition! 
for  analysis  and  recommendation. 

MAinTFAOTTTBXBB 

British  Insulated  &  Helsby  Cables,  Ltd. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS 

GRISWOLD  &  CO.,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  MONTREAL 


ENGINEERING 

Pulp.    Paper    and    Fibre    Mills,    Hydraulic    Development*. 
Power   Plants.   Reports,   Ccnsultation. 

J.  H.  WALLACE  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

INDUSTRIAL   ENGINEERS. 
71    Bay   St..  Toronto.  Temple  Court   BIdg..   New   York. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED 

300  Campbell  Avenue,  Toronto 

Manufacturers   of   lateraatlooal    Tine   Besacders 
all  Payroll  Purposas. 
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The  Kander  Paper  Stock  Co.,  Ltd. 

Owning  and  (Controlling 

The  National  Paper  Stock  Co.,  Ltd. 

GRADERS  &  PACKERS 


OF 


WASTE  PAPER 

332  WILLIAM  STREET 
MONTREAL 


CHEMICAL  and  MECHANICAl 
WOODPULPS 


f^agB,    New  Cuttings,    Bagging,    Etc. 


Head   Office— NEW   YORK 

Branches: 
i<i»ekholm  —  Sweden  HeUlncfore  —  rinlana 

Kalamaioo  —  F.    D.    Haskell 

Oayton  —  R.  R    Reed         Holyoke  —  J.  B.  Woodruff.  Inc 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  —  Mr.  Oeorire  B    Smitheman 


IH[  OOillCONfl  m  CO.. 

LIMITED 

Manufacturer!   <»/ 

NEWSPAPER    SII.I'HITE 
and  MECHANICAl.  PULF 

DONNACONA.                       P  Q. 

The 


Don  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Limited 

Manufacturers     of     High      Grade 

"TAG  AND  BRISTOL' 


mKAl)   OFFICE  &  MILL 


TOaONTO,  ONT. 


PULPSTONES 

All  sizes  and  any  quantity  of 
the  best  supplied  promptly 

AMERICAN  STONE  COMPANY, 

Littleton,  W.  Va. 


Canadian  Paperboard  Company, 

Limited 

SuoceaaorB    to 

TKE     irOKTHUMBEBI^AHrS    FAPEB    K     BI.EOTBIO 

COMPANY,   I.IUITl:i> 

Campbellford.    Oni 
and 
OAMA-DA    BOXBOARO    COBEPAmr,    I.IMSTES 

Montreal.    P.Q.,   and   Frankford.   Ont 

MAIN    OFFICE 

2   SEIGNEURS   STREET,    MONTRE.^VL.    P  Q 

Mills   Located  at 

Uontreal,    P.  Q.  FranKford,   Ont.  Campbellford,    Ont 

Address    all    communicatlonB    to    the    Main    Offif. 

'.i    Selffneurs    St..    Montreal 

Phone  M.   7102  Private   Exchange 


Empire  Pulp  Stones 

HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF 
TIME,  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 
THEY  HAVE  DEMONSTRA- 
TED BY  ACTUAL  SERVICE 
THEIR  SUPERIORITY  TO 
ALL  OTHER  STONES. 

The  Smallwood  Stone  Company 

.SIRUBRNVII  I.R,   OHIO 


"DRYDEN" 

KRAFT   PULP 

m  z:iz".  PIPER 


DRYDEN  PAPER  CO.,  LTD. 

DRYDFN  ONTARIO 


=Jl 
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1912 -1913 -1914 -1915- 1916- 1917- 1918- 1919- 1920-1921  - 1922-1923 

''Practically  No  Repair  Parts'' 
in  Eleven   Years  of  Service 

Following  is  an  excerpt  of  a  letter  received  on  January  4th,  1923 
from  the  Superintendent  of  a  prominent  Felt  mill. 

"Our  No.  1  machine  was  installed  in  1912  and  our  No  4  ma 
chine  was  installed  in  1915.  We  have  had  practically  no  repair 
parts  from  your  factory  for  these  two  machines  and  insofar  as  the 
writer  can  see,  the  tonnage  that  is  gotten  off  your  type  of  a  machine 
IS  as  good  as  any  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with." 

Downington  Machines  are  built  to  safely  maintain  maximum  running 
speeds  without  excessive  wear.  The  above  machine  has  been 
operating  continuously.    Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 

DOWNINGTOWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA.,  U.S.A 


Woolen  Press  Felts 
NVoven  Endless  or  Spliced 

Made  specially  for   purposes  for  which 
ordered,  from  carefully  selected   wools 

BATES  &  INNES.  LIMITED 


J.  D.  Volckman, 

Special  Representatlv* 
170  McOill  St..  MontreaJ 


Mills  at  Carleton  Place,  Ont 
Montreal  Office :  3  St.  Nicholas  St. 


^B 


^=C 
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FILTERS 

Gravity  Pressure. 

Designed  to  meet  all  Paper 
Mill  Needs. 


Clean  Water  Guaranteed. 


Norwood  Engineering  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Archambault-LeClalr 

7Ii    SL  Jtmei  S»TMt.  Montreal    P  U 

Canadian  RepresentatiTe* 

Branch  Office  Florence  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


DUNLOP 


"Gibraltar  RedSpecial" 


OR 


'*  Admiration 


»» 


BELTING 


FOR 


POWER,    SPEED,    SERVICE 


DUNLOP 

BELTING  HOSE  PACKING 

and  General  Mechanical  Rubber  Products 
For  Every  Purpose. 


Fly  Bars 
Bed  Plates 
Jordan  Fillings 
Knives 


For  all  makes 
of  Machines. 

For  all  classes 
of  work. 


We  can  offer  a  desirable  and  dependable 
source  of  supply. 

Lei  us  quote  on  your  requirements. 
JOHN  W.  BOLTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Lawrence,   Mass. 

High  Grade  Fly  Bars,  Bed  Plates,  Jordan 
Fillings  and  KniTet 


FOURDRINIER  WIRES 


and 


Paper  Mill  Wire  Cloth  of  every 
description. 


Capital  Wire  Cloth  & 

Mfg.  Co.  Ltd. 

OTTAWA.ONT. 
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Slitters  ^^  Winders 

SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  COMPANY 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


•TYLER"   FOURDRINIER  WIRES 


RUN  straight  anc*  true  and  are 
.  long-wearing. 
Widths  up  to250  inches,  in  brass, 
bronze  and  phosphor  bronze. 
A  Iso  Cylinder  Faces  and  Washer  fVires. 

THE 
W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


PULPSTONES 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PULP  STONE  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO,   U.  S.   A. 


n 


IWB 


A-^ 


Quality  Guaranteed 

The  Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 
Lisbon,  Ohio. 

U.  S.  A. 


ROSS  ENGINEERING  OF   CANADA,  LIMITED 

NEW  BIRKS  BLDG,  MONTREAL 

Heating  &  Ventilating  for  Paper  Mills 

Vapor  Absorption  Systenis--"Briner"  Economizers 


ENGLISH  PULP  STONES 

*  From  our  own  Quarries 

Lombard  &  Company 


Boston 


I  N  C  O  R  F»  O  RyOvT  E  D 


Montreal 
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PI' LP     AN'D     PAPER     M  A  0  A  Z  IN  E 


Through  The  Long  Procession 

Of  Paper  Machinery  Development 

Our  engineers  have  successfully  met 

The  various  problems  pertaining  to  the  industry. 

As  time  progressed  the  position 

Of  this  company  was  strengthened 

By  consistent  service  to  customers. 

Ask     Us 


THE  PUSEY  AND  JONES  COMPANY 


WILMINGTON,    DKLAWAIir 


«  ^^^^■^^^^^'^^4'^'^^'^'^-i'  ^ 


PLIBRICO 

Vou  are  not  ^^etting  maximum  results  from 
vour  Boilers  if  they  are  not  completely 
lined  with  PLIBRICO.  Put  furnaee 
troubles  behind  you,  by  relunng  with  a 
joint  less  trouble-free  material. 

AMBEST. 

A  can  in  sloek  is  just  tlie  thing  for  a  rush 
job  and  vou  will  be  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  service  you  will  get  on  a  good 

rod. 

BULL. 

Bull  Bearing  Alloy.  One  Mill  man  says  he 
never  handled  a  smoother  running  or  a 
longer-lifed  metal. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

628-630  St.  Paul  St.,  West 
MONTREAL 


mmu  wooLL[N  mills 


Limited. 


t'ulp-Mills  and  Paper  Machine  Felts 
Solely  dependent  on  its 

"  Own  Merits  " 

As  a  means  of  propaganda.    Each  Suc- 
cessive  shipment   securing   for 
us  one  more  (or  better)  con- 
tented Customer. 


Head  Office 
&  Factory. 

Warwick.  P.Q. 


J.  F.  Hughei 

208  20»  8t.  Nicliola.   Bl  lu 
Cornar  8t.  Paul  k 

■t.  Niekola. 

MoDtrcaJ,  P.  Q. 

Pbon*  Main   IBA 
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JORDANS 


WE    BTTd.!) 


Aetna  Sulphur  Hurrier 

Niagara  Beaters 

Noble  &  Wood  Jordans 

Noble  &  Wood  Beaters 

Bellmer    Bleachers 

Lannoye   Pulpers 

(Jrinders 

Wet  Machine* 

I  >eckers 

Pulp    Thickeners 

Rotary   Pulp  Screens 

Bull    Screens 

Kelt   Stretchers 

Pelt  Washers 

Zaremha    Evaporators 


Two    Split    Shell    Mammoth    Junior    Jordans    recently    built    by    us    for    the    Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Port   Arthur.  Ontario. 

PORT  ARTHUR  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LIMITED 

POET   ARTHUR,  ONTARIO 


Established  1886 

A  Point  of  Honor 

A  contract  Tenth  this  company  is  more  than  a  signed  instrument — 
it  is  a  guarantee  that  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our  agreements 
will  he  complied  with. 

In  a  word,  we  believe  thai  financial  resources  alone  are  not  ade- 
quate; they  must  be  backed  by  high  moral  responsibility  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  problems  involved. 

This  business  creed  has  been  safe-guarding  the  interests  of  our 
customers  for  more  than  thirty-seven  years. 

M.  Gottesman  &  Company 

INCOEPORATED 

18  East  41st  street 

EUROPEAN     OFFICES:  „         ,r      ,      «     „ 

Stureplan  13  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

Stockholm,    Sweden  .,-,_. 

U.  S.  A. 
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FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


Cylinder  Covers 

Dandy  Rolls. 

Brass  Bronze  an 

Iron  Wire  Cloth 

The 

Johnson  Wire  Works 
Ltd. 

St.  Henry,  Montreal 


The  Union  Sulphur  Co. 

Producers  of  the  Highest  Grade 
Brimstone  on  the  Market 


Absolutely    free    from    Arsenic, 
Selenium  or  Tellurium      :i 


The    Largest    Sulphur 
Mine    in    the     World 

If  you  want  the  best  Sulphite,  use  only 

"UNION   SULPHUR" 

Mines:  CALCASIEU  PARISH,  LOUISIANA 


Main  Offices:  Frasch  Building,  33  Rector  Street, 

NEW    YORK 


Gas   Plants 

and 

Compressed 

Pintsch  Gas 

Laboratory  Work, 
Lighting,  Etc. 


The  safest,  cleanest  and  most  reliable  system 

Simple  to  operate.    Always  ready. 

167  cu  ft.  of  Pintsch  Gas  equals  1,000  cu.  ft.  of 
Coal  Gas. 

Calorific  value  1,400  B.T.  Us.  Complete  Gas 
Plant  enclosed  in  Steel  case  5"0'  x  4"6'  x  1"6'. 

Used  in  the  Laboratories  of  some  of  the  largest 
and  foremost  Pulp  and  Paper  Companies  in  Canada, 
also  by  the  Canadian  Government,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURGESS 

614  DRUMMOND  BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


FIRE    BRICK 


In  Standard  and  Special  Shapes  for  any  type  of 

boiler  or  furnace  you  may  have. 

We    manufactuie    the    following    well   eatabllshed 

brands:  — 


ELKCO 
SPECIAL 

Elk  Steel 

St.  Mary's 

1 
Keystone 

Rot  ex 

Submit  full  particulars  covering  your  requirements 
and  we  can  supply  the  Fire  Brick  that  is  best  adapted 
for  such  construction. 

"We  carry  a  larg-e  stook  of  our  different  brands  In  Tarions 
sizes  and  shapes  in  cor  EamUton  Warehouse,  whlob  en- 
ables  ns   to    ship   at    once." 

ELK   FIRE  BRICK   CO. 

OF  CANADA.  MMITF.D 

Sun  Life  BIdji.  Hamilton.  Ont. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

OF  CANADA 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  the   Pulp  and  Paper 

Manufacturing  Industry  with  an   Up-to-date  Review 

of  Conditions  in  the  Allied  Trades 
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WORLD"  ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

for 

VALVES  -  FITTINGS    SPECIALS 


A  special  feature  of  Oiir  Pulp  Mill  Work  is  its  complete  suitability 
for  the  work  in  hand. 

The  throats  of  our  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  Valves  are  thick- 
ened and  strengthened,  also  the  backs  of  elbows  and  place* 
in  all  fittings  where  excessive  wear  makes  this  thickening 
necessary,  and  where  its  application  allows  the  valve  or 
fitting  to  render  a  very  much  longer  life  in  eerrice. 


sJSonsM- 


MCAVIT-^S 

GUARAt4TEC 


/^SlOODsi  _,,    /;=1  ALMOST  A    ESTO. 

((UARANTEEO     BY    (C  E  N  TU  1=1  VS 
ViJOOD  '^^EXPERIENCE  1834- 

Siroc!](Q)taoKloIBo€^iniiidIii< 


Quicker  Weigliing 

with  the 

FAIRBANKS 


This  iiiiproveil  si-ale  weighs  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  as  fast  as  loads  can  be 
haiiilled   to   and  from  the  platform_ 

'I'he  exact  full  weight  is  registered  im- 
mediately in  plain  sight  —  no  chance 
for   errors. 

It  is  saving  time  and  money  for  thou- 
sands of  Canada's  most  progressive 
I'lants.  Our  nearest  office  will  gladly 
mail  booklets  showing  its  many  advan- 

tMt;cs. 

The  Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Si    John,    Ouebec,    Montreal,    Ottawa.     Toronto, 
Windsor,  Winnipt'iJ.  Ref^lna,  (iilfliiry. 

\  .irui>Li\iT.  \'iftoria  \')'.\ 
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EDITORIAL 


CANADA  S  BIRTHDAY 

Next  Sunday  will  In-  (aiiiiila's  Birthday.  The  Dom- 
inion is  fifty-six  yeai-s  old.  and  has  come  to  occniiy  a 
position  of  deserved  |)rominem'e  in  tile  IJritish  family 
of  nations.  Fifty-six  years  in  the  life  of  a  man  or 
woman  would  he  an  indication  of  approaehiny-  old  a^c. 
hut  in  the  life  of  a  natiim  it  is  liut  a  period  of  \"Utli 
and  adolescence.  Durinu  the  tifty-six  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Confederation,  the  Dominion  has  jrrown 
strong  and  has  developed  natural  resources  to  a  point 
where  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  servi'  the 
other  members  of  the  Empire,  and  other  countries  as 
well,  with  both  raw  materials  and  manufaetiired  prod- 
ucts in  great  variety  and  in  large  quantity.  Coupled 
with  this  growth  in  the  ability  to  serve  has  been  the 
growth  in  the  iwpulation  of  the  Dominion  which  for- 
tunately has  been  mostly  of  English  s])eaking  immi- 
grants, and  it  is  in  her  capacity  for  absorbing  greatly 
increased  numbers  that  Canada  probably  will  con- 
tinue as  the  great  home-making  ])art  of  the  Emiiire  in 
the  future. 

In  political  growth,  Canadian  developnu'nt  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  mixture  between  the  tendency  in  the 
United  States  and  the  experience  of  Great  Britain. 
Canadians  have  had  both  of  these  great  common- 
wealths to  look  to  as  examples.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  mistakes  as  well  as  the  successes  of  these  .Mother 
and  Sister  countries  will  be  taken  sei-iously  into  con- 
sideration so  that  the  develojiment  that  must  comt  in 
the  future  will  be  both  sensible  and  sucees.sful. 

While  we  are  en.joying  the  .56th  Anniversary  of  our 
Canadian  birthday  and  look  forward  to  many  years 
of  prosperity,  happiness  and  accomplishment,  we  ex- 
tend a  hand  to  Uncle  Sam  on  the  approach  of  July  4th. 
and  say.  "We  wish  you  man}-  happy  returns  of  the 
dav."' 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE   EXHIBITION 

There  are  two  big  events  which  will  occur  shorth- 
in  England  in  which  Canada  is  vitally  interested.  The 
first  is  the  British  Empire  Economic  Conference  to  be 
held  this  Fall,  and  the  .second  is  the  British  Empire 
Exhibition  to  be  held  next  simimer.  The  former  is 
pretty  largely  a  Government  affair  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government  should  be  advised  by  the 
fullest  possible  information  and  co-operation  from 
their   home    people,    particularly    those    who    have    op- 


port  unity  to  do  business  with  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, either  in  buying  or  selling.  Of  course,  the  out- 
standing factor  in  this  situation  as  it  applies  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  the  present  tariff  relation- 
shij)  between  (Janada  and  Australia  in  which  Canada 
is  regarded  as  a  foreign  country  and  is  hampered  by 
a  tariff  which  gives  other  parts  of  the  Empire  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  amounting  to  as  much  as  £3  per  ton 
(if  news|)rint  |)aper  and  somewhat  similar  differential 
rates  for  other  grades.  That  matter  has  been  suffi- 
ciently brought  out  in  recent  numbers  of  this  Maga- 
zine to  require  no  further  comment  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  mentioned  again  as  showing  Canada's 
vital  interest  in  the  Economic  Conference  as  it  applies 
to  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Industi-y  and  should  emphasize 
the  need  for  full  co-ojieration  and  support  from  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  strengthening  as  far  as 
jiossible  the  hands  of  the  representatives  whom  Can- 
ada will  send  to  the  conference. 

The  other  event  in  which  Canada  and  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  should  take  a  very  prominent  part  is 
the  Briti.sh  Empire  Exhibition  which  will  be  held  at 
Wembley  Park  in  northwest  London  from  the  middle 
of  April  until  toward  the  end  of  October  of  next  year. 
The  idea  of  such  an  exhibition  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Strathcona  back  in  1913,  but  the  intervening  years 
have  been  so  full  of  events  that  could  not  be  post- 
poned that  the  holding  of  the  exhibition  could  not  be 
carried  out  until  after  the  matters  connected  with  the 
war  were  pretty  well  cleared  away.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  abandoned  and  within  the  last 
couple  of  years  a  very  strong  organization  has  been 
formed  in  England  for  carrying  out  the  original  idea 
and  formulating  definite  plans. 

The  objects  of  this  exhibition  are  well  set  forth  in 
the  following  words  issued  from  headquarters  in 
London, 

'"The  approaching  Empire  Exhibition  will  be  in 
effect  an  Imperial  stocktaking  and  vast  window  dis- 
play. Those  who  doubt  the  Empire's  potentialities 
and  those  who  .simply  do  not  consider  them  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  clear  sight  of  what  this  great  com- 
munity of  free  nations  can  produce.  More  important 
still,  the  possibilities  which  our  Imperial  resources  hold 
will  for  the  first  time  be  made  plain.  So  much  of  our 
trade  is  placed  abroad,  not  because  the  Empire  cannot 
in  large  measure  fulfil  our  own  requirements,  hut  be- 
eau.se  Britons  do  not  know  that  they  can  buy  them 
from  Britons  an<l  it  has  not  occurred  to  them  to  find 
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it  out.  X(i\v.  Uritisli  nuirkcl.s  will  lie  liroii^lii  to  tliem, 
raw  materials  to  those  wlm  can  iiialve  use  of  them,  and 
manufaetured  goods  to  those  wiio  have  not  the  facili- 
ties for  making  their  own  goods." 

There  is  no  part  <if  tlir  Empire  so  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources as  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  there  is  no 
part  of  Canada's  vast  industrial  development  which 
is  in  such  a  prominent  position  among  manufacturers 
as  is  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industi'v.  Trade  statistics 
show  that  there  is  a  wide  and  varied  market  for  Cana- 
dian papers  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It,  is  true 
that  our  industry  has  not  developed  the  possibilities 
of  intra-empire  trade  to  tln'  extent  that  might  have 
been  done,  and  it  is  disappninl  ing  to  leai'n  that  in 
some  fields  where  a  start  was  made  this  entry  was  not 
followed  up  vigor(uisly  with  a  eamjiaign  for  extending 
the  exports  of  Canadian  |)iilp  and  paper  and  carrying 
them  to  other  jiarts  of  the   world   as  well. 

The  British  Empire  Exhibition  will  give  the  best  op- 
portunity that  has  ever  yet  been  provided  for  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  to  bring  his  goods  and  his  ability 
to  serve  his  customers  to  the  attention  of  possible  pur- 
chasers, not  only  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  British  Empire,  bur  to  the  many  other  countries 
whose  representatives  will  be  anidiig  the  millions  in 
attendance   at   the   exhibition. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  in  Canada  is  t  lo  big  a  factor  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Empire  to  permit  of  its 
not  being  adequately  reju-esented  at  the  show  rooms 
of  the  Em]iire.  The  seei-etary  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  with  proper  ap/preciation  of  his  position 
and  recognizing  the  importance  of  particijiation  in 
this  exhibition,  is  sending  out  a  bulli>tin  to  all  mem- 
bers, bringing  the  matter  to  theii-  attention  in  a  pre- 
liminary way.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped,  and  it  may 
contldently  be  expected  that  the  members  of  the  in- 
dustry will  res|iond  ))rom])tly  and  that  they  will  each 
take  a  prominent  part  in  co-operating  with  the  exe- 
cutive to  make  the  pulp  an  dpaper  exhibit  worthy  oi 
the  grand  prize  of  the  exhibition.  This  applies  to  con- 
verters of  paper  as  well  as  producers.  The  exhibits 
must  be  planned,  collected  anri  prepared  for  shipment 
before  December  15th,  and  a  lot  of  vigorous  concen- 
trated effort  will  be  neces.sary  in  order  to  do  fuU 
credit  to  the  industry  and  to  the  opportunity  wli'cli  is 
here  presented. 
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PULPWOOD   EXPORT   BILL   PASSES 


Xolhing  makes  one  as  happy  as  his  own   lionest  be- 
lief that    be   has  done  his  I)est. — Micliai'l    I'upiii. 


Let  us  hope  the  success  of  the  Conservative  Party 
in  the  Ontario  election  does  not  bring  a  ri'turn  of  the 
careless  manner  of  handlin;,'  the  forests  of  that  prov- 
ince that  aroused  such  a   fuss  latelv. 


Reference  was  recently  made  on  this  page  to  the 
introdueti(ui  by  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  Governor-in-Council 
should  be  em|>owerefl  to  prohibit  the  export  of  pulp- 
wood  from  Canada.  On  June  26th,  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa  defeated  by  a  vote  of  96  to  ;i7  an 
amendment  to  give  a  six  months'  hoist  to  this  bill, 
whieb  was  subse(|uently  given  a  third  reading.  It  may 
seem  a  little  strange  that  the  amendment  was  moved 
by  a  niendier  of  the  Liberal  party  which  is  the  Govern- 
uieTif  parly  at  the  present  time  and  undei-  whose  re- 
gime the  I'esiilution  was  first  iiil  rodneed.  but  there 
may  lia\i'  lieen  i-easotis  other  than  merely  political  eon- 
siderati<in  foi'  opposing  the  I'esolntion.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  ([ucstion,  considerable  reference  was 
made  to  tile  items  imported  from  the  Cnited  States 
anil  the  possii)ility  of  that  country  taking  retaliatory 
action.  That  ground  has  all  been  pretty  thoro\ighly 
combed  over  and  the  Government  is  quite  thoroughly 
pledged  to  take  measures  that  will  keep,  as  much  as 
possible  of  Canada's  pulpwood  in  the  Dominion  for 
the  use  of  domestic  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 

There  are  still  a  large  number  of  people  in  Canada 
who  feel  that  persons  who  individually  own  tracts  of 
])ulpwood  should  have  the  privilege  of  marketing  the 
growth  from  their  land  as  they  wish,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Government  will  see  fit  to  so  mod- 
ify its  action  as  to  bring  the  minimum  of  hardship 
upon  such  [leople,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  bill  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  ex- 
port of  iiulp\vood  which  occurs  to  the  detriment  of 
domestic  industries,  and  to  see  to  it  that  such  export 
as  does  occur  shall  bring  some  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpo.se  of  protecting  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  the  use  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 


COBWEBS 

Our  heiii'ty  coiigi'at  ulat  ions  to  Mr.  C.  Howard  Smith 
on  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Canadian  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  Mr.  Smith  was  chairman  of 
the  Montreal  Section  and  has  always  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  woi'k  of  the  Association.  He 
is  president  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.. 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Canadian  I'nlp  and  Paper 
Association. 


It  will  interest  oui'  readei-s  to  know  that  The  Relgo 
Paper  Company  bi-oke  all  reco!-ds  on  June  L')th,  when 
the  five  newspi-int  niaidiines  made  ;i()l  tons  of 'pap.er. 
No.  5,  the  2I?2"  whale  \'\-i<m  Walmsley's,  driven  bv  the 
Harland  Ellectric  dri\-e.  was  brought  up  to  its  i-ated 
speed  of  750  ft.  Its  best  day  so  far  is  86  tons,  but  the 
Belgo  bunch  say  they  will  have  90  before  long. 


Arthur  D.  Little.  Iiu-.  wants  a  copy  of  the  "Pulp  & 
Paper  Magazine"",   for  Nov.   17,  1922. 


-lune  128,  1923 
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Trade  Associations  Foster  Fair  Dealing 

Secretary  Canadian    I'ulp  and    Fapt-r  Assoeiation 


One  of  tile  earliest  trade  assoeiations  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  that  formed  by  Mother  Eve  and  the  Ser- 
pent to  pass  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer  a  consignment  of 
forbidden  fruit,  with  dire  results  to  the  human  race,  while 
an  early  and  outstandinji  example  of  the  unbeliever  who 
refuses  to  unite  with  his  fellows  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Cain  who  voiced  his  non-concurrence  in  co-operative  effort 
by  demanding  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Mr.  O.  B.  Towne,  an  American  authority  on  trade  or 
ganizations,  traces  the  history  of  the  modern  trade  associa- 
tion back  to  the  tenth  century  and  says  that  the  movement 
had  its  inception  in  the  desire  of  British  and  Continental 
traders  to  protect  themselves  against  the  pirates  and  rob- 
ber barons  who  then  a  made  a  practice  of  preying  on  Com- 
merce and  industry.  This  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
modern  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  uninformed  to  re- 
gard the  trade  association  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  these 
same  pirates  and  robber  barons. 

"In  England,"  savs  Mr.  Towne.  "highway  robbery  and 
piracv  on  the  high  seas  were  so  common,  and  so  galling  to 
those  who  sought  a  livelihood  in  commerce  and  industry, 
that  organizations  called  merchants'  guilds  sprang  up  in 
many  cities  of  the  Kingdom.  They  protected  not  only  the 
transportation  of  the  goods,  but  also  saved  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  workmen  from  being  kidnapped  and 
forcibly  held  for  ransom.  During  the  turbulent  times  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  Merchants'  Guilds  were  so  ef- 
fective that  their  fame  spread  from  city  to  city  and  guilds 
sprang  into  being  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

"In  continental  Europe  the  robber  barons  made  life  so 
uncertain  for  the  merchant,  and  business  success  so  well 
nigh  impossible,  that  merchants  organized  as  did  the  busi- 
ness men  of  England.  " 

He  goes  on  to  state  there  were  no  restricting  laws  in 
those  days  and  that  the  guilds  regulated  the  quantity  of 
goods  to  be  manufactured,  fixed  prices,  determined  ap- 
prenticeships, and  prescribed  who  should  enter  certain 
fields  of  business.  On  the  Continent,  the  Hansa  unions,  as 
they  were  called,  had  even  greater  liberty  and  were  not 
only  permitted  but  were  encouraged  by  the  Government  to 
fix  prices,  regulate  the  volume  of  product  to  be  manufac- 
tured, monopolize  the  market  and  crush  outside  competi- 
tion. And  yet,  it  is  asserted,  quality  was  a  chief  objective 
of  these  associations.  They  made  their  own  rules  and  dis- 
ciplined members  who  violated  them.  Cheating  and  fraud 
were  made  punishable  by  expulsion.  Later  on,  the  his- 
torian records,  the  guilds  became  aggressive.  They  took 
undue  advantage  of  their  privileges.  Restrictions  fol- 
lowed. Their  memberships  dwindled  and  finally  they 
suffered  collapse.  The  Hanseatic  League,  on  the  Contin- 
ent, went  through  a  similar  experience  and  met  disaster 
in  the  end  because  it  wandered  off  into  the  bypaths  of 
politics  and  failed  to  stick  to  its  legitimate  purpose.  Here- 
in is  a  moral  for  the  modern  trade  association  which  should 
eschew  greed  and  unfair  practices,  stick  to  business  and 
avoid  politics  if  it  would  prosper  and  serve  the  best  ends 
of  its  members. 


•   Paper     read     at     the     meeting     of     tlie     Montreal     Stationers' 
Association. 


There  probably  lias  never  been  a  time  since  trade  and 
commerce  came  into  being  that  some  form  of  trade  as- 
sociation has  not  existed.  They  are  usually  born  of  neces- 
sity. No  man,  says  an  inspired  writer,  can  live  wholly 
unto  himself.  .\n  exception  is  reported  in  the  case  of 
Ishmael  of  old,  whose  hand  was  against  that  of  every  man 
and  against  whom  was  the  hand  of  every  man.  He  was 
the  prototype  of  those  occasionally  met  with  in  the  modern 
business  world,  who  scorn  co-operation. 

"Some  years  ago,  in  a  certain  industry  which  may  serve 
as  a  type,  there  were  several  mills  located  in  various  parts 
of  this  country,"  .says  Emmett  Hay  Navlor.  another 
American  authority  in  describing  the  "genesi.s,  objects  and 
functions  of  a  typical  trade  association  of  the  modern  type. 
"Each  mill  was  in  effect  a  little  castle  in  itself  where' the 
owner  was  a  feudal  lord,  ever  on  the  lookout  with  a  keen 
and  suspicious  eye  for  a  possible  enemy.  His  knights  were 
his  salesmen,  whom  he  instructed  to  take  business  at  any 
cost  away  from  his  arch  enemies — his  competitors.  He 
counted  it  the  best  kind  of  business  to  capture  his  compe- 
titor's trade  and  customers.  His  creed  was  the  survival 
of  the  strongest  and  he  made  a  veritable  fetich  of  open, 
cut-throat  competition.  To  do  less  was  to  do  nothing,  he 
thought.  He  had  perhaps  never  met  any  of  his  competi- 
tors; to  him  they  were  just  unprincipled, 'scheming  thieves, 
whom  he  had  no  desire  to  know  or  even  to  recognize,  ex- 
cept as  a  force  opposing  his  own  progress.  His  competi- 
tors thought  the  same  of  him  and  of  each  other.  In  such 
a  situation  each  was  content  if  he  made  a  fair  living  and 
felt  reasonably  independent.  He  congratulated  himself 
secretly,  and  sometimes  openly,  upon  being  a  keen,  astute 
business  man,  .skilled  in  the  little  tricks  of  the  trade.  Like 
his  father,  and  other  such  men,  he  was  noted  for  his  busi- 
ness acumen. 

"But  a  day  came  when  he  got  into  trouble.  He  ran  short 
of  raw  material  and  he  couldn't  obtain  it  any  price.  With 
a  contract  that  must  be  filled,  his  only  way  out  was  to  bor- 
row from  his  nearest  competitor,  who  happened  to  have  a 
reasonably  good  stock  of  raw  material  on  hand,  as  he  had 
ascertained  by  simple  bribery.  It  was  a  bitter  pill,  but  he 
swallowed  it  and  went  to  his  competitor.  He  told  of  his 
difficulties  and  was  amazed  to  find  his  competitor  half 
civilized,  indeed,  almost  human.  Before  he  knew  it,  he 
found  himself  smoking  one  of  his  competitor's  cigars  and 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  they  had  problems  in  com- 
mon. They  discu.ssed  them  rather  guardedly,  but  at  lea.st 
with  enough  frankness  to  be  understood.  In  the  end,  the 
manufacturer  went  away  with  the  assurance  from  his  com- 
petitor of  enough  raw  material  to  enable  him  to  meet  his 
contract  on  time.  He  had  a  queer  feeling.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  break  a  precedent,  a  sacred  principle;  vet  he 
had  found  his  competitor  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all. 
The  manufacturer  was  perplexed.  Either  his  competitor 
had  been  very  kind  in  granting  him  the  loan,  or  in  so  doing 
he  was  up  to  some  trick. 

"The  ice  had  been  broken,  however,  and  after  that  he 
met  his  competitor  more  often.  Then  came  a  strike  in  the 
industry  and  about  the  same  time  the  prospect  of  a  tariff 
revision.  This  ended  in  all  the  competitors  meeting  for 
conference.     There  wasn't  a  man  there  who  would  believe 
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any  other  man  prosi-nt  under  oath,  hut  they  were  each  and 
all  in  trouble  and  each  lioped  to  find  a  way  of  helping 
himself. 

"Through  several  meetings  tiicy  worked  together  with 
much  suspicion  and  some  friction,  but  in  the  end  the  strike 
was  satisfactorily  settled  and  tlic  tariff  schedule  remained 
as  before.  Wheii  the  work  was  all  over  they  thought  it 
fitting  to  cehhratc  the  happy  ending  with  a  dinner.  By 
this  time  each  of  tiuni  liad  learned  that  the  others  were  not 
half  as  bad  as  he  liad  thouglit.  A  certain  fellow  feeling 
had  been  awakened  and  the  old  uncompromising  spirit  of 
distrust  and  suspicion  was  somehow  gone.  Some  of  them 
actually  felt  a  little  friendly  toward  one  another. 

"It  occurred  to  a  few  of  these  manufacturers  that  since 
co-operation  in  time  of  trouble  had  been  of  so  much  bene- 
fit, there  might  be  other  problems  they  could  work  out 
together.  They  decided  to  come  together  more  often,  i  f  only 
for  sociability.  Later  it  seemed  well  to  be  a  little  more 
authoritative  in  their  acts,  to  have  a  better  defined  organi- 
zation: and  so  they  chose  a  name,  adopted  by-laws,  and 
lo,  a  trade  association  was  born  ! 

"At  the  outset  the  organization  failed  of  the  support  of 
some  of  the  competitors,  but  soon  important  matters  came 
up  that  they  decided  to  establisii  an  office  and  employ 
a  secretary.  More  frequent  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
oftener  they  met  the  more  they  found  there  was  to  do.  One 
of  the  first  things  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  discuss  and, 
if  possible,  determine  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  sell 
their  commodities,  but  they  had  a  hazy  notion  of  certain 
restrictions  imposed  by  law,  and  feared  lest  they  might  in- 
advertently render  themselves  liable  to  indictment.  To 
make  sure  of  that  point  they  retained  a  lawyer,  who  ad- 
vised them  at  all  their  meetings  just  what  they  could  and 
what  they  could  not  legally  do. 

"Eventually  their  association  worked  around  to  the  sa- 
lient principle  that  if  its  members  were  properly  informed 
regarding  exact  market  conditions,  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  any  of  them  would  make  a  serious  mistake  in 
the  sale  of  his  product.  They  recognized  that  the  ten- 
dency to  cut  prices  and  sell  below  cost  usually  arose  from 
ignorance  of  exact  market  conditions,  and  that  frequently 
such  ignorance  could  be  attributed  to  information  received 
from  unreliable  sources. 

"In  order  that  they  might  know  as  definitely  as  possible 
what  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market  would  be,  they 
decided  to  have  their  secretary  compile,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, statistics  that  would  show  exactly  how  the  market 
stood.  The  members  severally  agreed  to  furnish  the  sec- 
retary confidentially  the  information  necessary  to  com- 
pose these  reports.  The  Secretary  was  not  to  make  public 
the  private  information  received  from  members,  but  was 
to   issue   all   statistics   in   summaries. 

"In  order  that  he  might  give  correct  information,  it  was 
found  necessary  for  each  member  to  know  what  it  cost 
him  to  manufacture  his  product.  At  first  a  few  of  the 
members  who  had  good  cost  systems  showed  some  of  their 
competitors  the  principles  and  proper  practice  of  cost  ac- 
counting; for  they  rightly  assumed  that  a  competitor  who 
knows  his  costs  is  less  to  be  feared  than  one  wlio  runs  his 
business  by  rule-of-thumb  methods.  Gradually,  the  in- 
dustry approached  a  reasonably  uniform  cost  basis. 

"We  must  not  think,  however,  that  all  this  work  of  es- 
tablishing sources  of  information,  a  uniform  cost  system, 
etc.,  was  accomplished  in  a  few  months.  Much  time  was 
consumed  and  much  talking  and  urging  was  required  be- 
fore certain  members  would  consent  to  give  the  secretary 
the  desired  information.  It  was  not  until  several  years 
had  passed  that  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  industry  were 
convinced  that  they  should  be  members  of  the  association, 


and  not  until  considerably  later  that  all  were  willing  to 
furnish  information,  or  to  consider  a  uniform  cost  sys- 
tem, 

"It  is  shown  clearly  in  the  record  what  this  co-opera- 
tion, by  being  correctly  informed,  has  done  for  that  par- 
ticular industry  in  a  year.  For  many  industries  it  was  a 
trj'ing  year  and  especially  for  the  industry  in  question. 
But  while  orders  and  production  fluctuated  considerably 
throughout  the  year,  prices  remained  uniform.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as  the  cost  of  raw  material  in- 
creased, prices  advanced  proportionately.  This  result  was 
directly  traceable  to  the  association,  since  every  member 
knew  exactly,  when  he  received  his  weekly  report,  that  he 
was  getting  his  share  of  business.  The  reports  of  prices 
obtaining  in  the  raw  material  market  were  also  carefully 
observed.  Business  was  indeed  poor,  but  each  manufac- 
turer knew  that  he  was  no  worse  off  than  his  competitors. 
He  did  not  fear,  as  he  might  have  done  previously,  that 
some  one  else  was  getting  his  business  away  from  him ; 
therefore  he  had  no  inclination  to  send  his  salesmen  out 
to  sell  his  product  at  a  lower  figure.  Prices  did  not  de- 
cline, 

"In  this  ease  there  was  no  collusion,  agreement,  meeting 
of  minds,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Each  manufacturer 
was  simply  informed  as  to  the  exact  market  conditions  and 
used  his  own  individual  and  independent  judgment.  The 
results  as  shown  by  statistics  were  that,  where,  under  much 
less  trying  circumstances,  the  aggregate  industry  would 
probably  have  lost  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
through  undercutting  of  prices  and  ruinous  competition, 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  these  manufacturers  had 
saved  them  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000.  No  hard 
feelings  had  been  engendered  and  both  manufacturers  and 
customers  were  well  satisfied.  A  year  that  otherwise 
might  have  proved  disastrous  had  ended  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success,  viewed  from  the  standpoints  of  harmony, 
satisfaction  and  profits.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
where  prices  are  cut  recklessly  and  where  every  man  tries 
to  undersell  the  other,  the  disastrous  result  is  not  merely 
temporary,  since  the  industry  required  several  years  to 
recover  from  the  effect  of  such  conditions. 

"The  association  whose  experience  has  been  narrated  is 
now  one  of  the  many  strong  trade  associations  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Its  members  are  doing  many  other  things  of 
a  co-operative  nature,  such  as  working  together  on  freight 
rates,  insurance,  credits,  trade  abuses,  etc.  One  result 
of  such  co-operation  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  long  ago, 
when  a  part  of  the  industry  was  affected  by  a  local  strike 
situation,  the  competitors  in  that  particular  district  got 
together  and  appointed  one  of  their  members  whom  they 
gave  power  of  attorney,  that  he  alone  might  represent 
them  in  this  labor  difficulty,  which  he  did  successfully. 

"What  has  been  been  accomplished  is  further  shown  by 
a  remark  of  one  of  these  manufacturers.  He  said:  'I  used 
to  think  that  Smith  was  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible man  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life,  but  since 
I  have  come  to  know  him  at  our  meetings  and  have  visited' 
him  at  his  mill,  I  have  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
men  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  honor  to  know."  Men  who 
several  years  ago  would  not  trust  one  another  even  in  the 
smallest  matter  are  now  working  together,  and  are  not  onlv 
making  larger  profits  but  are  working  more  happily  than 
they  ever  thought  possible   under   former  conditions." 

No  one  of  sense  will  deny  the  usefulness  or  the  value 
of  a  legitimate  trade  association.  There  was  a  period, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  when  there  was  a  ten- 
dency upon  the  part  of  the  public  to  regard  all  such 
associations  as  more  or  less  evil.  Special  laws  were  en- 
acted to  restrict  their  activities.     Commissions  «nd  boards 
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were  crpated  to  control  and  govrrn  tlicm.  That  era  is 
now  disappearing.  In  the  States  today  there  is  a  tendency 
to  recognize  and  encourage  the  legitimacy  of  co-operative 
competition.  This  tendency  recently  found  expression  in 
a  statement  l\v  Herliert  Hoo\i'r,  Secretary  of  Comnicrc(  . 
He  says : 

"The  legitimately  formed  associations  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  business  morals  and  jirac- 
tices,  have  cheapened  our  production  and  distribution  pro 
cesses,  have  improved  working  conditions;  have,  by  the  sta 
tistics  they  publish  of  production  and  distribution,  enabled 
our  whole  commercial  public  to  form  safer  judgments  as 
to  their  future  policies.  They  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  generally  they 
have  interested  themselves  in  our  economic  welfare.  Their 
services  should  be  preserved  and  even  better  organized." 

The   New    York   Evenincf   Post,  too.   which    has   also    re 
cently   given   considerable   study   to   the   question   of   trade 
associations  sums  up  its  conclusions  by   saying: 

"It  is  only  after  we  have  understood  the  sound  functions 
to  be  subserved  by  trade  associations  that  we  can  guard 
against  abuses  by  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  Super- 
ficially, it  may  seem  proper  to  prohibit  any  activity  which 
tends  to  limit  competition.  But  there  is  sound  and  un- 
sound, healthy  and  unhealthy  competition.  A  trade  as- 
sociation which  act  to  prevent  such  ruinous  price  slashing 
that  weaker  firms  must  go  to  the  wall,  acts  not  to  restrain 
competition  but  to  protect  and  preserve  it.  Business  men 
who  are  not  joined  in  a  trade  association  often  compete 
in  ignorant  self-interest,  while  those  in  the  right  kind  of 
trade  association  compete  in  enlightened  self-interest. 
That  is,  a  manufacturer's  eagerness  to  beat  his  rival  by 
lower  prices  will  not  be  lessened;  but  he  will  not  be  mis- 
led into  flooding  a  market  already  full  when  he  has  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  demand  and  stocks  on  hand." 

In  Canada  public  opinion  has  never  been  quite  so  rabid 
on  the  subject  as  it  has  in  the  States,  till,  even  here, 
trade  associations,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion, must  step  warily  lest  they  find  themselves  transgress- 
ing the  law.  We  find,  even  at  the  current  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, new  legislation  being  put  through  which  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  designed  to  hamper  co-operative  efforts  in 
promoting  trade.  Singularly  enough,  while  this  is  to  be 
applied  to  manufacturing  industries,  we  find  the  Govern- 
ment itself  extending  to  the  great  grain-growing  industry 
of  the  West  encouragement  and  support  in  their  efforts 
to  form  a  wheat  board  which  shall  fix  an  arbitrary  and 
uniform  price  for  their  products.  Labor  combinations, 
likewise,  are  exempt;  only  manufacturers  and  traders  arc 
to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  new  legislation. 

I  promised  your  president  before  I  got  through  I  would 
say  a  few  words  as  to  the  scope  and  the  activities  of  the 
Association  with  which  I  am  directly  connected  and  in 
which  your  own  association  has  at  least  a  fraternal  inter- 
est since  the  stationery  business  is  founded  on  that  of  the 
paper  manufacturer.  Our  Association,  now  in  its  eleventh 
year,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the 
Dominion.  It  owes  much  of  its  strength  to  the  troubles 
it  went  through  in  the  days  of  "Government  contror'  dur- 
ing and  subsequent  to  the  war.  The  attacks  to  which  they 
were  then  exposed  forced  the  manufacturers  into  common 
defensive  measures  and  taught  them  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion. The  aims  of  the  Association  are  briefly  stated.  They 
are  to  make  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  predominant  in 
Canada;  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  products;  to  keep  its 
personnel  informed  on  all  new  developments,  especially 
those  likely  to  affect  its  markets;  to  collect  and  disseminate 
its  members  the  vital  statistics  of  the  industry,  having  re- 
lation to  production,     shipments,  stocks   in   reserve,     im- 


ports and  exports;  to  assist  in  meeting  transportation  prob- 
lems; to  watch  legislation,  and  to  carry  on  advertising. 

The  association  comprises  .several  sections — Newsprint, 
Book  and  Writing,  I-elt,  Board,  Coated  Paper,  Wrapping 
Paper.  Sulphite,  Kraft,  and  Mechanical  Pulp  each  of 
which  has   its   own  chairman   and   functions   separately. 

The  Association  issues  regularly  weekly  and  monthly 
reports  on  production,  shipments,  etc.,  covering  all  the 
varieties  of  products  which  its  members  are  engaged  in 
producing.  It  maintains  by  cable  an  interchange  of  simi- 
lar information  with  the  Scandinavian  Cellulose  Associa- 
tion, whose  headquarters  are  in  Stockholm,  and  with  the 
newsprint  producers  of  Sweden.  Norway,  Finland  and 
Germany,  regular  reports  covering  these  "countries  being 
received  and  distributed. 

The  Association  pays  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
technical  efficiency  and  maintains  a  Technical  Section, 
composed  of  the  ))rinci|)al  technical  men  in  the  mills,  to 
further  that  jiurpo.sc.  It  has  contributed  $20,000  towards 
the  expense  of  getting  out  a  series  of  vocational  textbook.') 
to  promote  efficient  workman.ship  in  the  mills.  It  is  help- 
ing to  maintain  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  course  for 
mill  operatives,  based  on  these  text-books,  in  which  at 
present  over  .-iOO  students  are  enrolled.  It  acts  as  a  me- 
dium for  finding  summer  employment  in  the  mills  for 
undergraduates  of  Canadian  universities  who  intend  ul- 
timately to  look  to  the  industry  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
and,  during  the  past  four  years  has  placed  upwards  of 
400  students  in  temporary  positions  in  this  way. 

The  Association  also  maintains  a  Woodlands  Section, 
composed  of  the  chief  foresters  and  woodsmen  of  the  com- 
panies. This  Section  meets  twice  a  year  or  oftener  to  dis- 
cuss forest  problems.  Just  now  it  is  engaged  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  best  to  salvage  the  large  amount 
of  pulpwood  left  dead  or  dying  from  attacks  of  the  bud- 
worm  and  other  wood-destroying  insect  pests. 

The  Association  also  maintains  a  Transportation  Bureau, 
with  a  competent  traffic  man  in  charge,  to  assist  members 
in  meeting  their  shipping  problems. 

The  functions  of  a  legitimate  trade  association,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  are  many.  As  chief  of  them  I 
would  place  that  of  inspiring  a  feeling  of  goodwill  and 
confidence  among  its  members.  It  can  and  does  demon- 
strate that  men  may  be  business  rivals  and  still  maintain 
towards  one  another  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect. 
Association  in  a  trade  organization  broadens  men  and 
teaches  them  toleration  and  self-control.  It  inspires  faith 
in  their  fellows.  King  David  was  clearly  not  a  member 
of  a  trade  association  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  sen- 
timent that  all  men  are  liars.  In  a  trade  association  we 
learn  that  men  can  and  do  tell  the  truth;  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon;  that  they  can  and  do  play  the  game  on  the 
square ;  that  they  are  willing  to  give  and  take,  to  be  honest 
with  their  business  associates,  to  apply  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Golden   Rule  to  their  commercial  conduct. 

"In  time  of  danger  the  savage  separates  himself  from 
his  fellows  and  fights  alone,  because  he  is  a  savage,"  says 
a  writer,  discussing  "the  Philosophy  of  the  Trade  Asso- 
ciation." 

"Discipline  and  organization  are  not  obviously  funda- 
mental in  time  of  peace.  But  in  time  of  trouble,  the  two 
things  most  needed  are  discipline  and  organization.  In 
them  is  safety.  In  time  of  commercial  readjustment,  pro- 
tection for  the  individual  is  in  the  discipline  which  makes 
for  rigid  adherence  to  fair  practice  codes  of  honor  and 
honesty.  Confidence  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  maintain  in 
the  face  of  changing  conditions  and  turbulent  business 
thinking.      But  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  asso- 
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ciation  which  maintain  justicr  to  all.  can  steady  the  ship 
so  that  it  will  ride  out  the  storm. 

"No  association  ever  went  wrong  and  turned  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  because  of  honest  effort  at  justice  in 
human  relations,  .lust  as  truthfully  may  it  be  said  that 
no  questionable,  or  unethical  practice  ever  developed  in  a 
trade  association  that  did  not  have  its  origin  and  prac- 
tical demonstration  in  the  business  methods  of  individual 
members.  An  aim  of  the  trade  association  is  to  maintain 
codes  of  ethics  and  honor  in  business  relations.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  It  is  also  the  best  economy  and,  like 
truth,  is  a   labor  saving  device. 

"Organized  business  effort,  in  the  scheme  of  economics 
and  sociology,  is  therefore  a  means  to  the  betterment  of 
those  conditions  under  which  humanity  labors  for  life  and 
livelihood.  Its  function  is  the  elimination  of  injustice, 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  greed,  oppression,  domination, 
untruthfulness  and  dishonesty  in  the  economics  of  human 
relations  and  the  substitution  of  justice,  fairness,  truth, 
and  honesty  in  their  stead.  The  means  to  this  end  is 
practical  and  operative  business  democracy." 


BROMPTON  ENTERTAINS  CUSTOMERS 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paj)er  Co.  directors  met  on  Thurs- 
day in  their  regular  monthly  meting,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  4  per 
cent,  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,-  following  a 
declaration  of  2  per  cent,  in  April  and  a  similar  de- 
claration in  ]\lay.  making  the  total  of  8  per  cent,  paid 
on  arrears  of  12  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  arrears  will  be  ]iaid  off  and  the  divid- 
end payment  brought  up  to  date  during  the  summer. 
Managing  Director  Bothwell  reports  business  as  being 
verj'  encouraging. 

Directors  of  the  company  were  hosts  at  the  dinner 
that  evening  to  eighteen  of  their  western  customers. 
one  of  whom  comes  from  as  far  away  as  Dallas.  Texas. 
These  customers  are  envelope  manufacturers,  who 
have  been  in  convention  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  who  left 
Thursday  night  to  visit  the  Groveton  plant  of  the 
Brompton  Company.  From  the  experience  of  a  visitor 
to  that  plant,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Brompton "s  relations 
with  these  customers  will  not  he  impaired  after  the 
latter  have  met  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  turn- 
ing out  paper  at  the  Groveton  mill. 

Last  week  the  Brompton  Company,  which  controls 
the  mills  at  Gi-oveton  and  Claremont,  N.  H.  enter- 
tained a  group  of  operating  officials  of  those  plants 
at  the  East  Angus  and  Bromptonville  mills.  In  con- 
nection with  this  opportunity  to  see  the  operations 
and  get  acquainted  with  their  Canadian  confreres,  a 
banquet  at  the  St.  George's  Club  in  .Sherbrooke  was  en- 
ioved. 


CHINESE  PAPER  MILL  SHUT  DOWN 

The  paper  mill  at  Pei  Sha  Chow.  Hupeh,  was  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Jlr.  Chang  Chih- 
tung.  Viceroy  of  Hupeh  and  Hunan  of  the  late  Tsing 
Dj-nasty  and  financed  with  public  funds.  Recently 
owing  to  lack  of  adequate  financial  support  from  the 
Hupeh  provincial  authorities,  the  mill  has  .suspended 
work.  Seeing  that  the  continued  suspension  of  the 
mill  would  cause  financial  losses  to  the  Hupeh  pro- 
vincial Government,  General  Hsiao  Yao-nan  has  de- 
cided to  farm  out  the  plant  to  private  persons.  A 
group  of  merchants  represented  by  L.  Yu-ching  are 
negotiating  with  the  Hupeh  officials  to  rent  the  paper 
mill  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a  private  concern. 


GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  KRAFT  PAPERS  IN 
INDIA 

Trade   Commissioner  H.   A.   CHISHOLM   in   Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal. 

Calcutta.  May  15,  1923  —  Pajie  merchants  in 
Bombay.  Calcutta  and  Delhi  report  a  growing  demand 
for  kraft  and  wrai)ping  papers  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  two  distinct  features  to  this  demand — the 
Bombay  cotton  mill  market  and  the  general  bazaar 
trade. 

The  Cotton  Mill  Trade 

On  the  Bombay  side  there  has  in  recent  years  been 
a  rapid  development  in  the  Indian  textile  industry 
and  the  mills  there  are  maintaining  a  large  production 
of  cotton  piece  goods.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
wrapping  of  the  finished  webs  of  cloth  that  this  market 
for  kraft  paper  arises.  There  is  nothing  special  in 
the  ((uality  or  weight  of  papers  used  by  the  cotton  mill 
trade,  and  requirements  are  easily  filled  from  stocks 
normally  carried  by  large  paper  merchants. 

The  Bazaar  Trade 

I'ntil  very  recently  a  visitor  to  the  average  Indian 
foodstuffs  bazaar  would  have  seen  the  bazaar  mer- 
chant squatting  cross-legged  among  his  little  conical 
piles  of  flour,  pulse,  gram,  etc..  weighing  out  a  few 
pounds  of  his  wares  on  his  ancient  scales  and  wrappins 
up  each  purchase  with  bits  of  old  paper  and  grass. 
To-day  a  visit  to  the  same  bazaar  reveals  the  dealer 
squatting  and  weighing  out  bits  of  flour  and  pulse 
in  the  same  old  way,  but  now  the  small  purchaser  may 
receive  his  flour  in  brown  paper  bags  much,  as  the 
Canadian  housewife  receives  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  or 
rice  from  her  grocer.  To  be  sure,  not  every  bazaar 
nuM-chant  takes  such  pains  for  the  convenience  of  his' 
customers,  but  in  many  of  the  largest  centres  the 
brown  paper  bag  has  become  almost  an  established 
custom.  In  this  trade,  only  the  cheaper  grades  of 
wrajiping  papers  are  employed.  Cheapness  is  the  first 
essential,  as  price  is  the  sole  consideration  when  the 
Indian  bazaar  merchant  buys  paper  bags. 

Increasing  Imports 

The  volume  of  wrapping  paper  imported  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  March,  1923,  increased  .50  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months  to 
a  total  of  156,000  cwts. — an  amount  equal  to  that  im- 
ported during  the  entire  three-year  period  1917-1920 
and  slightly  in  excess  of  the  volunie  imported  during 
the  import  boom  year  1920-1921.  A  feature  of  last 
year's  trade  was  the  increase  in  imports  of  American 
wrapping  paper.  According  to  Indian  official 
Customs  returns,  imports  during  the  last  three  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 

Twelve  Month;;.   April  1  to  March  31 
1920-21          1921-22  1922-23 

Packing    Paper    from  — 

Cwt.«.  Cwts.  Cwt.s. 

United  Kingdom  49,91.5  66.144  58,927 

Sweden  13,382  10.6.30  16,596 

Xorwav  30,718  3,.349  11.994 

United   States  of  America   33,695  3,369  23,203 

other  countries  27,027  24,965  45,280 


Total 


154,737  108,457  156,000 
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In  point  of  view  of  attrndancc  aiul  interest,  the  Summer 
Meetinj;  of  tlie  Teclinieal  .*^i(tion  lu-ld  last  week  in  Mont- 
real and  vieinity  is  one  of  the  hest  that  has  yet  heen  held. 
An  even  forty  gathered  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  hotel  in  Mont- 
real at  10  o'eloek  last  Thursday  morninij,  and  <;ot  aboard 
the  big  auto  busses  and  overflowed  into  an  additional  auto- 
mobile for  transport  along  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Ste.  Anne  dc  Bellevue.  At  this  historic 
spot,  made  famous  by  the  "Canadian  Boat  Song"  written 
by  Thomas  Moore  whose  teniporarv  residence  was  seen 
by  the  visitors,  and  by  the  early  location  of  one  of  the 
important  Hudson  Bay  trading  posts,  the  visitors  found 
a    good    deal    of    present    interest    in    passing   through    and 


entertainment  on  board  the  boat,  .\fter  two  hours  spent 
in  the  most  enjoyable  way  going  through  the  jjaper  mill 
till-  guests  were  each  presented  with  a  biautifully  gotten 
iil>  box  of  ladies'  stationery,  and  with  a  booklet  describing 
in  general  the  proces.ses  of  fine  paper  making,  and  in 
I)articular  the  mills  of  the  Howard  Smith  organization, 
located  at  Beauharnois  and  Crabtrec  Mills.  Que.,  and 
Cornwall.  Ontario.  This  booklet  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
tistically prepared  pieces  of  jirinting  that  has  been  done 
in  Canada  in  connection   with  any  industrial  enterprise. 

After  a  fine  sail  down   Lake  St.   I.ouis.  the  party  arrived 
it    I.achine  early   in   the   tvening  and    proceeded   by    motor 


■       •        ii        LI.       I.-  J  Jill-  r  -Kt      J        11-    onsses   to   trie    i<itz-l  ar  ton    Hotel    where   a   comnlimentarv 

viewing  the  attractive  grounds  and  buildings  of  Maedonald        ,.  ,  ,.  "mn    ^   loinpuiueniary 


College  and  in  inspecting  the  beautifully  located  and 
finely  equipped  plant  of  the  Industrial  and  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Pajier 
Magazine.  The  Company  entertained  the  guests  to  lun- 
cheon at  the  Sennevillc  Country  Club.  .\fter  the  lunch 
had  been  carefully  stowed  away.  Mr.  .1.  ,1.  Hari)ell.  presi- 
dent of  the  Company  welcomed  the  Technical  Section  as 
guests,  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Bryant,  chairman  of  the  Technical 
Section  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  members  for  the 
cordial  rece|ition  and  the  hospitality  shown  them  through- 
out the  trip. 

Mr.  Bryant  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  O.  Ross  of  the  Ros- 
Engineering  Corporation  who  gave  a  very  complete  and 
interesting  description  of  the  Briner  Economizer  and  its 
use  in  connection  with  paper  machine  rooms. 

Mr.    Ross"   excellent   paper   will    be   printed   in   an   earlv 
issue   of   the    magazine    and    this    will    be    followed    hv    the 
discussion  that  took   place  after  the  reading  of  the  paper 
A  number  of  the  members  had  questions  to  ask  about  tli 
equipment  and  other  points  in  connection  with  its   opera 
tion  and  its  effect  on  paper  machine  economy. 

The  program  committee  feels  proud  of  that  fact  that 
promptly  at  2:.30.  the  time  named  in  the  program,  the 
party  was  on  board  the  Captain  Jack  at  the  wharf  at  .Ste. 
.\nne  de  Bellevue  and  proceeded  down  the  Ottawa  River 
into  Lake  St.  Louis  and  across  to  Beauharnois  where  one 
of  the  plants  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Limited 
was  inspected.  The  secretary  of  the  Section  claimed  the 
honor  and  credit  for  the  selection  of  the  weather  which 
apparently  had  been  made  for  the  occasion. 

As  indicated  on  the  program,  this  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  Technical  Section  has  visited  a  mill  manu- 
facturing the  highest  grades  of  paper,  and  it  was  indeed  a 
revelation  to  those  who  visited  the  Howard  Smith  Mills  at 
Beauharnois  to  note  the  exceptional  care  which  is  taken  at 
every  phase  of  the  process.  It  was  also  a  bit  of  a  shock 
to  newsprint  and  other  men  who  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
practically  all  of  the  processes  carried  principally  by  me- 
chanical means  to  see  the  enormous  amount  of  hand  labor 
which  is  necessary  in  producing  the  highest  grades  of 
paper.  The  inspection  of  the  plant  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
David  Crabtrec,  and  he  had  an  efficient  eorp  of  conductors 
ready  to  take  the  visitors  around  in   small  groups   so  that 


dinner  was  ))artakcn  of. 


The    Technical    Section    visits    the    Garden    City    Press 

The  Vice  Regal  Suite  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  wit 
nessed  a  very  happy  party  that  evening  and  an  ex-ellent 
meal  was  heartily  enjoyed.  Besides  the  friendly  conversa- 
tion of  those  who  were  still  talking  over  the  interesting 
events  of  the  day  and  the  renewal  of  old  acquaintances 
and  the  making  of  new  ones,  excellent  musical  entertain- 
ment was  furnished  by  the  committee  and  this  was  par- 
ticipated in   by  members  of  the   Technical   Section. 

While  the  event  was  not  a  speech  making  affair  there 
were  some  very  good  talks.  The  chairman.  .Mr.  O.  P.  Bry- 
ant, referred  in  generous  terms  to  the  courtesies  that  had 
been  extended  by  the  Industrial  and  F^ducational  Publish- 
ing Company  and  by  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  and 
indicated  an  enjoyable  visit  the  following  dav  to  the  ex- 
tensive plant  of  the  Dominion   Engineering  Works. 

The  first  speaker  called  upon  was  Mr.  George  Car- 
ruthers.  chairman  of  the  .Joint  International  Committees 
on  textbooks,  past  chairman  of  the  Teclinieal  Section,  and 
vice-president  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  .Mr. 
Carruthers   is   famous   for   his   fund   of   stories,  but   the   in- 


every  operation  could  be  carefully  explained  to  those  dustry  is  by  no  means  losing  sight  of  his  exceedinglvvaiu 
interested  in  knowing  just  what  was  going  on.  Mr.  R.  M.  liable  contribution  to  its  welfare  and  progress  through  his 
MacLean  was  in  general  charge  of  arrangements  for  visit-  intense  interest  and  helpful  work  in  connection  with  edu- 
ing  the  plant,  and  one  of  his  most  successful  contribu-jj  cational  and  other  matters  which  are  exceedinglv  vital  to 
tions  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip   was  the  provision   fori   the   welfare   of   the   industry.      Mr.    Carruthers" dealt   par- 
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tirularly  on  the  need  for  tlir  dcvclopnimt  of  somctliiiig 
that  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  time  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem modernized  to  meet  present  conditions,  something  that 
will  really  ))rovide  a  training  for  tiiose  who  are  going  to 
be  THK  nun  of  the  industry.  In  expressing  this  view,  he 
was  ahly  supported  hy  Mr.  A.  P.  C'ostigane.  secretary  of 
tlic  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Association, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  apiirenticeship  committee  of  the 
Technical  Section.      Roth   Mr.   Carruthers  and   Mr.   Costi- 


Leaving  Beauharnois 


All  aljoard 


gane  have  themselves  served  their  apprenticeship  and 
know  how  valuable  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  learn  an  in- 
dustry in  a  systematic  manner.  The  industry  needs  young 
men   who  have  been  trained   in   it   from  the  ground   u|). 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau  followed  with  an  excellent  talk  which  may  be 
summarized   as   follows: 

Only  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  the  world  had  enough 
paper,  for  only  in  that  period  has  wood  been  generally 
recognized  as  its  constituent,  according  to  Mr.  Kellogg, 
who  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  industrv  to  the  life 
of  North  America  as  a  whole,  pointing  out  that  recognition 
of  its  worth  was  accorded  during  the  war.  when  paper 
makers  in  tiie  United  States  were  exempt  frnm  military 
service. 

Education  was  also  dependent  on  paper,  for  without  it 
books  could  not  be  made  and  the  swift  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  recent  years  was  largely  due  to  the  discovery  of 
wood  as  a  ])rime  substance  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  speaker  drew  a  ))erturbing  jjicture  of  vanishing  for- 
ests when  he  compared  the  systems  of  wood  replenishing 
adopted  on  the  North  American  continent  with  those  in 
Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  American 
system  was  rather  a  lack  of  system,  for  figures  proved  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  grew  as  many  trees  as  they  used, 
while  siicli  was  far  from  being  the  ease  here.  A  million 
cords  of  wood  was  now  annually  used  in  North  America 
for  paper,  and  worse  than  this.  I  ;i()  million  cords  had  been 
consumed  within  the  last  half  century. 

"There  is  urgent  need  to  set  our  house  in  order,"  said 
.Mr.  Kellogg,  who  said  he  began  to  smell  t!ie  smoke  of 
forest  fires  when  he  left  New  York  and  continued  to  have 
the  odor  in  his  nostrils  here  in  Montreal.  Eitlicr  the  fires 
must  be  controlled  or  prevented  before  the  r  inception 
or  the  paper-making  industry  must  die,  was  the  form  of 
ultimatum  placed  before  the  paper-makers  by  the  Ameri- 
can visitor. 


The  American  visitors  of  the  Technical  Section  were 
well  represented  by  short  speeelies  from  Mr.  B.  .Tohnsen 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  French  of  the  Hammermill  Company  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  MacNaughton.  secretary  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  Pidp  and  Paper  Industry.  Mr.  .lohnsen 
made  the  plea  that  Technical  men  should  impress  more 
clearly  upon  the  management  the  value  of  the  technical 
service  that  they  can  render  their  organization  and  their 
industry.  Mr.  Frencli  spoke  entertainingly  of  his  first 
contact  with  Canadians  in  France,  and  of  his  growing  re- 
spect and  fondness  for  them. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Section  again  assembled  at  the 
Ritz  and  were  taken  in  motor  busses  and  automobiles  to 
the  plant  at  Pachine  of  the  Dominion  Engineering  Works, 
where  they  saw  under  construction  the  2.30  in.  paper  ma- 
chine for  the  Belgo  Paper  Comiiany.  and  a  234  in.  ma- 
rhine  for  the  Backus-Brooks  Paper  Company  at  Kenora, 
Ontario.  It  was  quite  a  novel  sight  for  the  Technical 
men  to  examine  the  huge  as  well  as  the  small  parts  of 
these  paper  machines  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  to 
see  the  great  care  that  has  to  be  taken  in  the  manufacture 
of  even  a  so-called  rough  part  of  a  paper  machine.  In 
the  foundry,  the  men  were  just  starting  work  on  the  core 
of  one  of  the  huge  dryers,  which  are  made  six  or  eight 
inches  longer  than  they  will  be  in  the  finished  state  in  or- 
der that  the  last  traces  of  impurities  may  float  to  the  top 
and  be  removed  before  the  dryer  is  finished.  After  easting 
and  cooling,  these  huge  pieces  of  metal  are  given  a  rough- 
ing cut  on  the  outside  to  bring  them  to  a  true  cylinder  and 


The  Apprenticeship  Committee  held  a  serious  meeting 
on  the  boat 


the  dross  is  cut  off  the  end  and  then  they  are  placed  in 
another  machine  where  they  turn  on  their  own  outside  sur- 
face and  are  finished  on  the  inside  by  giving  them  a  com- 
paratively smooth  cut.  This  insures  that  all  parts  of  the 
shell  will  be  of  uniform  thickness  and  that  all  strains  due  to 
contraction  of  the  surface  are  removed.  The  dryers  are 
then  given  a  finishing  cut  on  the  outside  and  are  earefidly 
polished  and  then  covered  with  grease  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  condition  until  they  are  shipped.  These  dryers 
are  to  be  equipped  with  the  so-called  duoliptical  dipper. 

In  cutting  the  huge  dryer  gears,  the  pitch  line  of  the 
gear  is  cut  on  its  outside  surface  so  that  in  adjusting  the 
bearings  of  the  machine,  the  pitch  circles  of  gears  that 
mesh  together  are  brought  into  tangency.  This  insures 
perfectly  smooth  running  of  these  gears.  The  castings 
for  these  dryers  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  18,000  lbs. 
each. 
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One  of  the  interesting  sights  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  visitors  was  tlic  luige  suction  couch  roll, 
in  which  13,755  lbs.  of  the  highest  grade  bronze  was  used, 
and  wiiich  was  perforated  with  l.$0. ()()()  lioh\s.  Each  of 
these  lioles  has  to  be  burred  botii  inside  and  out,  and  tile 
roll  has  to  be  finished  perfectly  smooth  both  inside  and 
out.  The  visitors  were  told  that  in  the  case  of  the 
suction  press  roll  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,000  holes 
were  drilled  in  its  shell. 

The  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  with  the  castings  used 
in  paper  machines  and  where  a  large  number  of  pieces 
are  to  be  made  or  the  casting  is  recjuircd  for  a  i)articularlv 
critical  spot,  a  sample  is  machined,  tested  and  then  broken 
to  make  sure  that  the  alloy  is  perfect,  and  that  the  casting 
is  accomplished  without  intreducing  any  flaws. 

The  whole  morning  was  occupied  in  this  visit  to  the  Do- 
minion Engineering  Works  where  vsitors  saw  not  onlv 
the  paper  machine  parts  in  process  of  construction,  but 
they  saw  also  some  of  the  huge  work  which  is  being  done 
on  a  lot  of  hydro-electric  equipment  that  is  now  going 
through  the  shop.  It  was  astonishing  to  learn  that  this 
one  plant  had  in  process  of  manufacture  apparatus  in 
which  between  300,000  and  iOO.OOO  iiorse-power  was  rep- 
resented, and  that  altogether  something  like  a  million 
horse-power  is  in  process  of  development  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time. 

After  a  brief  reception  by  the  officials  of  the  Company 
in  the  office  the  visitors  departed  as  they  had  come,  some 
going  to  an  afternoon  of  sight  seeing  or  shopping  in 
Montreal  and  others  to  various  golf  links  for  an  afternoon 
of  recreation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Section  has  had 
a  summer  meeting  that  has  held  so  much  of  varied  interest, 
instruction  and  enjoyment. 

Those  in  attendance  were: 

Dr.  Bay,  E.  Beck,  Alex.  Belque.  ().  F.  Bryant.  E.  A. 
Charlton.  George  Claxton,  A.  B.  Copping,  A.  P.  Costi- 
gane,  A.  Papineau-Couture,  George  Carruthers,  D.  Crab- 
tree,  H.  \V.  French.  C.  Nelson  Gain.  J.  J.  Harpell,  T.  J. 
Higgins,  F.  H.  Hunt,  E.  D.  Hyndman,  A.  Jacques,  B. 
Johnsen,  S.  E.  Kay,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  W.  Kynoeh,  \Vm.  C. 
Lodge,  R.  M.  Maclean,  W.  G.  MaeNaughton,  M.  \V.  Max- 
well, W.  D.  Mosher,  J.  O.Donoghue,  Paul  Panzl,  D.  E. 
Read,  J.  O.  Ross,  A.  W.  Sykes,  G.  H.  Tomlinson,  Geo.  E. 
Williamson,  E.  B.  Wardle,  J.  X.  Stephenson. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  COMPLAINTS 

A  suggestion  from  the  Direct  .Mail  Advertising 
Association  produces  a  readj-  reference  recipe.  It's 
worth  following  because  frequentlj-  one  or  more  of  the 
vital  ingredients  of  the  pleasing  whole  is  overlooked 
or  forgotten. 

The  results  of  experiments  show  that  these  six  steps 
incorporated  in  the  letter  lend  enchantment  to  corres- 
pondence which  otherwise,  frequently  produces  irri- 
tation. 

1.  Admit  your  error  at  once. 

2.  State  action  taken  on  complaint. 

8.   Make  your  explanation  ami  express  regrets  briefly. 

4.  Embody  a  strong  business-building  thought. 

5.  Show  sincere  appreciation  for  the  customer's 
letter. 

6  .Strong  indirect  sales  talk,  for  conclusion. 

—The  Crest 


THE  EFFECT  OF  FURFUROL  IN  MAKING  PULP 

Siii.lent    Service    DcpartMicni    Institute    of    Industrial 
and  Domestic  Arts. 
Dear  Sirs: 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  furfurol  on  pitch  for- 
mation, as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  jMoved  that 
furfurol  has  any  effect  on  the  formation  of  pitch.  As 
you  know,  furfurol  originates  with  pentoses  and  pen- 
tosans of  the  wood  and  since  the  amount  of  this  sugar 
is  |)ractically  the  same  in  balsam  and  spruce,  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  pitch  formed 
with  the  two  wood.s.  Neither  does  the  amount  of  petu- 
saiis  change  with  the  storage  of  wood,  while  it  is  known 
that  pitch  troubles  decrease  with  the  amount  of 
storing.  The  only  change  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  wood  which  has  been  definitely  proved  takes 
place  in  the  rosin  and  fat  compound. "  I  am  not,  of 
course,  considering  changes  in  chemical  composition 
due  to  decay. 

The  furfurol  is  carried  over  the  gas  relief  and  is 
therefore  found  in  the  condensate,  together  with  spruce 
turpentine.  SO,,,  and  other  compounds.  Furfurol 
having  high  specific  gravity  will  separate  out  at  the 
liottom  of  the  storage  tank,  while  the  spruce  turpen- 
tine will  .separate  out  at  the  top.  It  is  possible,  of 
eour.se,  to  introduce  an  abnormal  amount  of  furfurol 
into  the  digester  if  the  acid  in  the  storage  tank  is 
;illowed  to  go  down  to  a  very  low  level. 

I  hojie  you   will   be  able  to  find  something  in  this 
exi)lanation  which  will  assist  your  student. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chief  Chemist. 


Sooner  or  later  the  selfish  man  is  sure  to  wish  that  he 
had  some  standard  other  than  his  own  enjoyment  to 
look  back  upon. 


LOSS  OF  HEAD  DURING  FLOW  OF  STOCK 
IN  PIPES 

.student   Service  Department. 

In.stitute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts 
Dear  Sirs :— Recently  I  have  been  attempting  to 
carry  out  an  experiment  on  the  flow  of  pulp  m  pipes 
and  I  wondered  if  you  had  ever  happened  to  come 
across  any  data  on  the  subject.  We  are  measuring 
pressure  drops  along  two  pipes,  one  a  10"  groundwood 
hue  ami  the  other  an  8"  sulphite  line,  at  different 
velocities.  However,  our  apparatus  is  rather  crude 
and  we  cannot  hope  for  very  close  results.  We  would 
like  to  know  the  loss  of  head  per  100'  of  straight  pipe 
and  through  elbows  for  sizes  of  pipe  from  6"  to  14" 
say,  and  for  velocities  ranging  from  about  5  to  15  or 
20  ft.  per  sec,  all  for  sulphite  or  groundwood  pulp  of 
a  density  somewhere  around  3.5  per  cent.  If  you  have 
any  of  this  information  at  hand  or  know  where  it  could 
be  obtained,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know? 
It  wou  d  be  of  great  value  to  us  as  a  check  on  our  work 
and  a  basis  for  the  design  of  future  pipe  lines. 
Yours  truly, 

PIPER. 

A  gentleman  should  respect  himself  when  he  is  living 
alone,  and  should  not  begin  to  yield  to  slovenliness. 
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MAY  EXPORTS  WAY  UP 

According  to  a  lepdrt  issued  hy  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Assoeiatioi.  the  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
in  Mav  were  valued  at  $ll,5o8,US4  as  compared  with 
a  totai  of  $9,397,472  in  the  previous  month. 

The  value  of  the  various  items  exported  was  as 
under. 


May   1922 


May  1923 


PAPER:  Cwts 

Newsprint  1,515.657 
Book    Paper  562 

Other  Papers  &  Mfra. 


Value 
$5,361,102 
4,544 


$5,779,669 


PULP; 

Sulphate 
Sulphite    Bkhd 
Sulphite    Cnblclid 
Mechanical 


251,490 
249,823 
225.537 
325,119 


$763,505 
987.247 
594,580 
397.829 


Cwts 

1,978,016 
3,221 


233,771 
307,483 
326,670 
330,399 


Value 
$7,448,162 
20,244 
541,122 

$8,009,528 


i    763,925 

1,343,874 

912,919 

528.438 


EXPORT   OF   CANADIAN   NEWSPRINT 

A  special  report  issued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  stales  that  the  exports  of  newsprint 
for  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  98,901  tons  com- 
pared witli  78,378  tons  in  tiie  previous  month.  While 
Ihis  figure  does  not  constitute  a  new  record,  it  is  the 
liighest  yet  recorded  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
March  when  the  total  exports  were  113,450  tons. 

Of  the  98,901  tons  exported  in  May,  98,531  tons  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  only  370  tons  to  other 
countries.  New  Zealand  taiving  343  tons  of  this  amount. 

The  first  five  montlis  of  this  year  have  witnessed 
a  large  increase  in  our  newsprint  exports  over  the 
corresponding  ])eriod  of  the  last  two  j-ears.  The  fol 
lowing  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  present  vear. 
1921  and  1922: 


1,051.969       $2,743,161       1.198,323  $3,549,156 


Exports  were  considerably  greater  than  in  May  1922. 
Newsprint  increased  by  462,359  ^•^vts.  bleach^l  sii Iphite 
pulp  bv  57,660  cwts  and  the  total  value  by  $3.0-b.bo4. 

The  "exports  were  distributed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


u.  s.  A. 

U.    Kingdom 

All   Other 


PAPER 

$7,638,802 
131,792 
238.934 


PULP 

$3,387,328 

27,630 

134,198 


TOTAL 
$11,026,130 
159,422 
373,132 


$8,009,528  $3,549,156  $11,558,684 


Comparing  the  first  two  months  of  the  curient 
fiscal  vear  with  the  corresponding  two  months  ot  19_. 
we  haVe  a  big  increase  in  the  value  of  these  exports 
for  this  year.  For  April  and  May  1923  the  total  value 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  exports  was  $20,956,156  while 
for  these  two  months  in  1922  the  total  value  was 
$15  013,189.  so  that  this  year  shows  an  increase  ot 
nea'rlv  $6  million  for  the  two  months. 

The  details  for  the  two  months  ending  May  31st  are 
as  follows: 


Two  Months  1922 


Two  Months  1923 


PAPER:  Cwts 

Newsprint  2.744.703 

Book    Paper  597 

Other  Paper  &  Mfrs.  — 


Value 
$9,733,063 
5,104 
733.565 

$10,471,732 


PULP: 
Sulphate 
Sulphite    Blchd 
Sulphite    Unbkhd 
Mechanical 


414,738 
412,805 
391,883 
454,076 


$1,275,120 

1.642,150 

1,047,144 

577,043 


Cwts 

3,545.577 
5,457 


425,870 
524,425 
634.397 
650,233 


Value 
$13,314,163 
36,761 
1.104.814 

$14,455,738 


$1,381,950 
2,319,141 
1,758,771 
1,040,556 


1,673,502       $4,541,457       2,234,925  $6,500,418 

Our  exports  of  |.ulpwood  in  these  two  months 
amounted  to  187.967  cords,  valued  at  $1.(13.12;.  com- 
pared with  124.778  cords  valued  at  $1,216,631  exported 
in  the  corresponding  two  months  of  1922. 

ONE  DOES  GIT  CURIOUS 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  what  is  your  name?"  the 
teller  politely   asked  the  man  presenting  a  check. 

••Nanie."  eclioed  the  indignant  lustoiner:  "don  t  you  see 
my  signature  on  the  check?" 

"I  do,"  answered  the  teUer.      'That's  what  aroused  nj 

curiosity." 


Five  Months 
1923 
1922 
1921 


Tons 
457,913 
370,861 

277,571 


This  year's  figures  show  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  87,052  tons  or  23  per  cent,  and  over  1921  of  180,342 
tons  or  65  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  exports  in  five  months'  period  the 
quantities  shipped  to  the  United  States  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Five  Months 
1923 
1922 
1921 


Tons 
446,713 
345,647 
252,794 


Shipments  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
were  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  total  this  year 
than  in  either  1922  or  1921. 


PAPER  MILLS  IN  CHINA 

A  new  pa])er  mill,  under  the  name  of  Kia  Ho  Paper 
IMill.  organized  by  Cheng  Wen-hai  and  other  local 
merchants,  has  been  registered  by  the  Kashing  Magis- 
trate's office.  The  first  shareholders'  meeting  was 
held  on  March  13,  at  which  one  quarter  of  the  author- 
ized capital,  amounting  to  $32,000.  was  subscribed. 


PAPER   AND   STATIONERY   IN   ENGLAND 

In  an  interview  with  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Magazine. 
Mr.  V.  W.  Field,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner  said  : 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  iiajier  trade  since 
the  la.st  report. 

The  Swedish  lock-out  has  now  ended  and  no  doubt 
])rices  of  wood  pulp  will  again  become  steady. 

The  exports  of  pajiei'  for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  again  show  a  notable  improvement,  the  total 
export  amounting  to  1.021,839  cwts.  compared  with 
404.051  cwts,  in   1922  and  461,888  cwts.  in  1921. 

Tn  the  fourteen  classified  varieties  enumerated  under 
Paper  and  Cardboard  in  the  monthly  trade  returns 
l)aper  bags  and  roofing  paper  were  the  only  descrip- 
tions of  show  a  falling  off.  Concerning  the  markets 
to  which  in-intings  were  sent,  it  is  eminently  .satis- 
factory to  notice  that  783.088  cwts.  went  to  British 
l)ossessions.  while  103.434  cwts.  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Australia  continues  to  occupy  the 
premier  position  as  a  ninrket  for  British  printings, 
the  quantity  consigned  to  that  Colony  reaching  411,- 
315  cwts.  in  the  March  quarter. 
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Colloid   Chemical   Problems   In   The  Paper 
And  Celkilose  Industry* 


Hv  Hl'DOI.!'  SIRBER 


K  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 


The  |)a|)fr  iiulustry  iiicliidi-s  tin-  |)r()(liicti()ii  ot  fibrous 
lialfsttiffs  from  plant  material  as  Mill  as  the  conversion 
of  different  fibers  into  the  finished  pa))er.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  in  an  industry  where  the 
cellulose  fiber  composes  the  true  half-stuff,  problems  in 
colloid  chemistry  will  be  encountered. 

Even  the  raw  materials,  especially  wood,  are  substances 
which  consist  almost  entirely  of  organic  colloids.  The 
manufactnre  of  pulp  from  wood  consists  essentially  in  re- 
moving the  lignified  substances.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  com- 
position of  this,  as  yet  very  little  known  substance  or  sub- 
stance-complex has  been  investigated  for  a  long  time.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  all  investigations  resting  on  a  pure 
chemical  basis  have  not  given  us  any  very  d:'finite  results. 
Accordingly,  Wislicenus  has  performed  a  very  great  ser- 
vice by  being  the  first  to  ajjply  colloid  methods  in  investi- 
gating this  substance.  It  is  certain  that  more  can  be  ac- 
complished by  these  methods  than  by  purely  chemical 
methods.  The  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  especially  sulpiiite 
pulp,  in  which,  at  the  present  time,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  wood  goes  to  waste  in  the  spent  liquor. 

Although  the  rational  ])roduction  of  useful  substances 
from  the  spent  liquor  is  not  likely  to  occur,  still  there  ex- 
ists the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  it  as  a  fuel.  The  separation  of  this  (lignin)  sub- 
stance which  is  dissolved  in  a  rather  dilute  solution  partly 
in  the  crystalloidal  and  parth'  in  the  colloidal  condition, 
entirely  by  evaporation  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  pos- 
sible method.  It  would  certainlj'  be  more  advantageous 
to  precipitate  these  substances  *by  a  coagulation  process 
and  then  free  them  further  from  water.  Application  of 
the  methods  of  colloid  chemistry  to  the  investigation  of 
the  composition  of  lignin  and  the  behavior  of  its  decompo- 
sition products  in  waste  sulphite  liquor  might  be  u«ed  to 
advantage.  The  heat  value  of  the  organic  substances  in 
the  waste  liquor  is  about  7200  B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 

Besides  the  sulphite  process,  there  is  the  sulphate  pro- 
cess in  which,  in  contrast  to  the  former,  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  employed  to  cook  the  wood.  Problems  in  this 
process  are  especially  related  to  the  volatile  sulphur-con- 
taining compounds  appearing  in  the  recovery  of  the  alkali. 
These  compounds  are  of  a  niercaptan  nature  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  odors  make  the  neighborhood  of  such  mills 
very  disagreeable.  Here  it  seems  that  colloid  chemistrj' 
could  be  of  material  help.  A  process,  recenth'  developed 
by  Schwalbe,  has  made  it  possible  to  absorb  the  bad  smell- 
ing substances  on  suitable  material  and  to  oxidize  them 
to  odorless  products.  Practical  experiments  have  already 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  idea,  consequently  the 
prospects  of  this  industry  are  very  bright.  Further  study 
■of  this  phenomenon  should  be  of  immense  value  from  a 
■  practical  and  a  theoretical  standpoint. 

Besides  wood,  other  kinds  of  raw  material  are  emploj^ed 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  A  field,  which  would  profit 
by  the  application  of  loUoid  chemistry,  is  that  of  con- 
verting textile  fabrics  to  valuable  paper  fibres.  At  the 
present  time  most  of  our  work  is  purely  empirical.  We 
boil-  rags   with    liuu-   or    other   alkalies   to   remove    the    fat. 


•Zellstoff    und    Papier.    ?.,    49-51    (Mar.    1923).      Translated    by- 
John   L.   Parsons,   Hammermill   Paper   Co.,   Erie,   Pa. 


dirt,  color,  etc.  Whither  the  boiling  processes  now  in  use 
are  really  the  most  suitable  for  emulsifying  these  sub- 
stances and  removing  them  completely,  at  the  same  time 
without  weakening  the  fibers,  is  very  uncertain.  All  the 
more  so  when  with  the  methods  of  treatment  a  very  pro- 
nounced, but  quite  undesirable,  absorption  of  salts  occurs 
on  the  fibres,  thereby  resulting  in  manufacturing  difficul- 
ties. Concerning  the  manner  of  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding absorption,  we  are  still  very  ignorant,  and  ex- 
haustive research  should  prove  very  fruitful. 

With  the  manufacture  of  half-stuffs  to  jiulp  and  then 
to  pa|)cr,  the  problems  in  colloid  chemistry  increase.  This 
treatment  is  brought  about  in  the  beater.  Besides  the  cut- 
ting action  on  the  fibres,  a  physico-chemical  change  also 
occurs;  the  fibers  are  converted  more  or  less  completely, 
at  the  surface  and  often  in  the  interior,  into  a  hvdrated 
condition,  recognized  by  their  slimy,  mucilaginous  nature. 
The  beating  under  certain  conditions  can  be  carried  to  the 
point  where  the  fibers  are  changed  into  a  homogeneous 
mucilage,  which  behaves  like  a  gel  and  represents  a  typical 
hydrosol.  Most  of  the  work  on  this  subject  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  properties  of  pul])  mucilage.  Above  all, 
exact  knowledge  is  desired  because  the  manufacture  of  dif- 
ferent grades  of  paper  rests  on  these  jjrocesses  and  a  bet- 
ter choice  of  half-stuffs  for  different  papers  would  be 
made  possible.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
well  beaten  fibers  possess  strong  absorptive  properties. 

.Although  an  investigation  of  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  beating  of  pulp  with  the  aid  of  colloid  chemistry  is 
very  necessary,  there  are  still  two  other  |)rocesses  connect- 
ed with  the  beater  which  lack  explanations:  the  sizing  and 
the  loading  of  paper.  By  sizing  is  understood  that  pro- 
cess which  gives  to  paper  the  property  of  being  able  to  be 
written  or  printed  upon.  At  present,  sizing  consists  es- 
sentially in  mixing  rosin,  completi-ly  or  ])artly  saponified, 
with  the  fibers  in  uniform  susjiension  and  then  iirecipitat- 
ing  the  rosin  on  the  fibers  with  aluminum  sulphate.  This 
process,  which  is  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  paper  industry  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  cheaper  substitute 
for  rosin,  has  not  been  clearly  explained  yet.  Theories 
have  been  propo.sed  by  which  the  free  rosin  has  been  look- 
ed upon  as  the  sizing  material ;  others  have  held  to  the  op- 
posite view  that  the  rosin  is  combined  wth  the  aluminum 
hydroxide,  forming  the  resinate,  which  sizes  the  paper.  We 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  cellulose  fibers  play 
a  definite  role  here  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  not 
merely  a  precipitation  but  the  rosin  is  actually  fixed  on  the 
fibers.  Only  recently  have  the  principles  of  colloid  chem- 
istry been  applied  to  this  field.  Progress  in  investigating 
the  use  of  other  sizing  materials  can  not  be  exiiccted  until 
a  more  exact  knowledge  of  rosin  sizing  is  gained. 

With  the  filling  of  paper  we  have  the  problem  of  cor- 
rectly mixing  such  inorganic  substances  as  minerals,  clay, 
tale,  gypsum,  etc.,  with  the  paper  stock  and  then  main- 
taining certain  conditions  during  the  beating  operation. 
This  entire  process  has  been  a  terra  incognita — merely  em- 
pirical rules.  Given  the  fibers,  in  a  suspension  with  clay, 
the  problem  is  to  fix  the  disperse  phase  on  the  fibres.  Very 
little  study  has  becTi  carried  out  so  that  an  investigation 
is  bound  to  yield  profitable  results.  We  have  no  standard 
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at  present  l)y  wliiili  to  judge  tlu-  fitness  of  different  clays 
and  we  take  wliatever  is  available.  Only  throufih  the 
study  of  these  problems  can  we  progress,  for  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  pajjcr  is  loaded  and  in  general  tlie  losses 
are  somewhat  large. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  essential,  though  by  no 
means  all,  of  the  problems  in  the  industry  in  a  narrow 
sense.  Tliis  domain  also  includes  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
tificial silk,  vulcanized  fiber,  cellulose  films,  parchment, 
etc.  In  all  these  branches,  the  methods  of  colloid  chemis" 
try  at  present  play  only  a  subbordinate  role.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  hoped  that  more  importance  be  given  to  these  meth 
ods  in  the  investigation  of  future  problems. 


MONTREAL  PAPER  CLUB  REVIVES 

The  iloiitreal  Pajier  Club  is  to  continue.  This  was 
decided  at  a  luneiieon  held  at  tiie  Queen's  Hotel  on 
June  26,  \uuler  the  presidency  of  Mr.  K.  M,  McLean. 
The  t'luii  will  hold  the  next  meeting  in  September, 
when  it  will  start  with  a  clean  slate,  iloreover,  judg- 
uig  by  the  expressions  of  opinion,  there  is  every  chance 
that  it  will  be  far  more  successful  than  in  the  past. 

The  chairman  i)ointed  out  that  there  had  been  a 
lack  of  interest  and  suggested  that  a  similar  Club  witli 
a  smaller  membership  might  perhaps  prove  success- 
ful. It  was  far  better  to  have  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  interested  members  than  a  larger  organ- 
ization with  a  membership  which  was  indifferent. 
What  they  wanted  was  meinljers  who  were  enthusi- 
astic, not  a  lot  of  deadwood. 

The  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  ^lessrs.  E.  T. 
Reynolds.  A.  L.  Dawe,  J.  M.  Hampshire,  R.  Hall,  B. 
Brown,  A.  F.  Waters,  and  E.  Beck.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Club,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  it  had  done  good  work  in  the  past, 
despite  the  small  attendance;  that  it  hart  been  the 
means  of  cultivating  good  fellowshii);  and  that  if  it 
were  continued  with  a  small  membership  of  the  right 
type  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
become  in  time  a  strong  organization. 

Mr.  Beck  offered  the  Co-operation  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  promised  every  assis 
tance  in  the  way  of  clerical  work.  He  believed  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  being  pessimistic  in  view  ol 
the  past  work,  and  that  the  Club  ennlrt  be  of  benefit 
to  the  paper  trade  generally. 

The  meeting  luianimously  agreed  to  carry  on  the 
Clui).  and  promised  their  suppoi-t.  It  was  suggestecl 
that  an  occasional  evening  meeting  might  be  held. 

The  following  officers  and  committee  for  1923-24 
^vere  elected  President,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe  (Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.,  Ltd)  :  vice-president,  Mr.  S.  Rodier, 
(Rolland  Paper  Company,  Ltd),  "xecutive  Committee 
Messrs  E.  Beck  (Canadian  Pulj)  &  Paper  Association), 
J.  Home,  (Beveridge  Supply  Com])any  Ltd)  and  E. 
T.  Reynolds  (ilcFarlane,  Son,  and  Hodg.son  Ltd). 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  I'xecutive  Mr.  E.  Beck 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Dawe  on  taking  the  eliaii-.  rem;irked  that  they 
required  the  right  type  of  men  as  members;  those 
who  would  show  some  enthusiasm,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  at  the  end  of  the  next  season  they  would  have  a 
Club  which  would  represent  a  force  in  the  paper  trade. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  officers 
and  executive. 


PULP  AND  PAPER  EXPORTS  IN  MAY  1923 

1>\'  A.  E.  Cadman,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion. 

Exjiorts  (if  pulp  and  paper  in  May  were  valued  at 
+11,558,684  which  was  an  increase  of  $2,161,212  over 
the  value  in  April.  Increases  over  the  previous  month 
were  shown  in  practically  all  grades  of  paper  and 
pulp.  Total  pajier  exports  were  valued  at  $8,009,528 
i'oini)ared  with  .$6,446,210  in  Ajiril  and  total  pulp  ex- 
jiorts at  $3,549,156  compared  with  $2,951,262  in  April. 
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The  quantities  and  values  of  various  grades  exported 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1923  and  1922  are 
shown  under : 


Five  Months  1922 


Five  Months  1923 


Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

Newsprint 

370.861 

$26,532,787 

457,913 

$34,418,896 

Book   (cwts) 

1,913 

16.852 

18,704 

121.395 

Bond   &    Writing    (cwts)    2,597 

24,577 

10,771 

109.882 

Kraft 

5.717 

892,807 

8,282 

1.261.096 

Ground-wood 

79.715 

2,566,422 

98.402 

3.292.022 

Sulphate 

56,396 

3.478,074 

56.6S1 

3.680.479 

Sulphite    Bleached 

56,011 

4,510.766 

69.676 

6.148.566 

Sulphite    Unhle.Tched 

55.847 

3.002,132 

S2.447 

4.434.387 

Pulpwood     (Cord.s) 

386.299 

3.866.188 
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4.758.575 

The   more    religion    one    has   himself   tihe   more   he    is 
ai)t  to  di.seover  it  in  others. 


NORWEGIAN  MILLS   CLOSED  BY  STRIKE 

According  to  a  cable  received  by  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  the  Norwegian  pulp  and  paper 
mills  have  been  closed  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the 
workers.  The  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
men  walked  out  in  symjjathy  with  the  log  men  and 
river  workers,  who  have  some  grievance  against  the 
employers. 

Tt  appears  that  under  an  agreement  between  the  men 
and  the  em|iloyers  wages  are  to  be  ad.justed  according 
to  the  index  numbers  showing  the  cost  of  living.  In 
March  these  figures  showed  a  reduction  of  five  per 
cent,  and  the  employers  took  steps  to  lower  the  wages. 
This  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  mill  employees  who 
have  apparently  taken  advantage  of  some  feeling 
caused  by  the  "action  of  the  employers  to  strike  in 
sympathy  with  the  log  men.  The  agreement  as  to 
wages  terminates  in  August.  The  employers  declare 
that  if  the  men  do  not  return  to  work  a  lock-out  will 
lie  declared. 
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The  interests  of  Mrs.  Ritc-liie,  wife  of  F.  A.  Ritchie, 
late  President  of  Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  coated  paper  manu- 
facturers, have  been  acquired  by  George  W.  Pauline, 
Managing  Director  of  the  firm,  and  J.  M.  Finlay,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Mr.  Pauline  has  been  identified  with 
the  firm  for  the  past  eighteen  years  and  Mr.  Finlay  for 
twentj'-one  years.  The  same  policy  which  has  character- 
ized the  company  in  the  past  will  be  pursued  under  the 
new  arrangement  and  the  same  high  grade  variety  of 
papers  turned  out.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ritchie 
&  Ramsay  were  the  first  firm  to  start  a  coated  paper 
plant  in  Canada.  They  have  been  in  business  for  over 
thirty  years.     The  plant  is  at  New  Toronto. 

The  Belleville  Paper  Mills,  situated  just  north  of  the 
city  of  Belleville,  Ont.,  suffered  from  fire  on  June  17. 
The  chief  and  almost  only  loss  was  the  burning  of  300 
bales  of  paper.- It  is  thought  that  children  playing  with 
matches  set  fire  to  the  paper  which  was  piled  against  the 
mill.     A  bucket  brigade  saved  the  fire  from   spreading. 

The  firm  of  J.  J.  McFadden,  Limited,  of  Spragge,  Ont., 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Ontario  Government  as  con- 
tractors for  the  timber  on  Berth  IE,  in  the  Mississaua  For- 
est Reserve.  The  district  involved  is  36  square  miles  in 
area,  and  the  sale,  while  not  unduly  large,  as  timber  limits 
go,  is  one  of  the  biggest  which  the  Lands  Department  has 
negotiated  for  some  time.  The  McFadden  Company  has 
deposited  a  marked  cheque  for  $25,000  along  with  its  bid, 
and  must  remove  the  timber  by  April  30,  1929.  The  prices 
which  the  company  has  agreed  to  pay  are:  red  and  white 
pine,  $8.50  per  thousand  feet;  jack  pine,  $4.50  per  thou- 
sand feet;  other  timber  $3.50;  cedar  posts,  7  cents  each: 
ties  20  cents  each:  spruce  pulpwood,  $1.55  per  cord:  other 
pulp  wood,  90  cents  per  cord:  cedar  poles,  31  to  40  feet, 
$1:  cedar  poles,  40  to  50  feet,  $1.50:  cedar  poles,  over 
50  feet,  $2 :  Crown  dues  at  the  usual  rates,  in  each  case, 
are  included. 

The  Strathcona  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Strathcona, 
Ont.,  manufacturers  of  box  board,  wrapping  paper  etc.. 
report  that  the  demand  for  sheathing  paper  is  good  and 
that  there  is  also  a  good  call  for  board.  The  company  is 
running  its  machines  full  time  and  intends  to  install 
another  boiler  very  shortly  in  order  that  more  steam  ca- 
pacity may  be  secured  with  additional  paper  output.  The 
company  also  intends  to  erect  a  good-sized  stock  room  for 
raw  material. 

Machine  tenders  at  the  Port  Arthur  plant  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills,  Limited,  hung  up  a  new  record  on 
June  8  when  they  ran  118,625  pounds  of  pulp  through  the 
presses  in  an  eight-hour  shift.  They  checked  in  at  3  o'clock 
and  completed  the  run  at  1 1   p.  m. 

Lewis  ly.  Alsted,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  has  taken  over  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  work  and  has 
now  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  Long  Lake 
pulp  and  timber  limit,  which  was  awarded  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  in  July,  1921,  to  J.  H. 
Black,  36  Toronto  Street,  Toronto,  and  upon  which  be- 
fore 1922,  Mr.  Black  was  to  establish  a  pulp  mill,  situated 
at  some  point  in  the  district  of  Thunder  Bay  and  equip  it. 
Mr.  Alsted  is  the  principal  man  behind  the  projected  mill 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ont. 


The  Ontario  Government  awarded  the  Negaganii  River 
pulp  and  timber  limit  to  the  Transcontinental  Develop- 
ment Company,  Limited,  85  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  on  June 
15,  1921.  Afterwards  the  company's  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Transcontinental  Paper  Company.  The 
original  holders  under  the  conditions  of  sale  were  re- 
quired to  begin  construction  of  a  pulp  mill  and  carry  out 
certain  other  regulations  by  October  3.  1921.  It  is  now 
stated  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  inability  of  the  holders  to  locate  a  suitable  water 
l)ower  on  the  limit,  a  further  extension  of  time  is  being 
sought  in  the  hope  that  negotiations  ma}'  be  inaugurated 
with  the  Hydro-Electric  Commission  that  will  result  in 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  power  problem  now  ap- 
parently confronting  the  company  and  its  development 
schemes. 

I.  H.  Weldon,  Toronto,  President  of  the  Provincial 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  sails  on  July  7,  with  Mrs.  Weldon, 
for  England,  where  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  motor  tour 
through  the  British  Isles.  Incidentally,  while  in  the  Old 
Country,  Mr.  Weldon  will  look  over  the  paper  situation 
and  he  may  also  visit  other  paper  producing  countries. 

A.  R.  McRae.  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Victoria 
Paper  and  Twine  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  and  latterly 
with  the  Dominion  Match  Companj-.  is  now  representing 
the  Dominion  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Montreal.  Mr. 
McRae's  many  friends  were  pleased  to  see  him  in  Toronto 
a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Page,  formerly  with  the  Dominion 
Paper  Co.,  is  now  representing  the  Continental  Paper  Pro- 
ducts Co. 

John  Martin,  of  the  John  Martin  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  Winnipeg,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  Buntin 
Reid  Company,  Toronto,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
latter  city. 

The  new  mill  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited, 
at  Port  Arthur,  is  now  running  at  capacity  and  is  now 
producing  between  25  and  30  tons  daily.  Part  of  the 
western  orders  are  now  being  filled  from  this  plant,  which 
means  a  considerable  saving  in  freight  rates.  One  ma- 
chine has  been  installed  and  the  building  was  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  adding  of  an  additional  machine  when 
business  warrants.  President  I.  H.  Weldon  states  that 
earnings  were  very  satisfactorj',  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  company's  fiscal  year.  Provincial  Paper  Mills 
are  now  producing  slightly  better  than  100  tons  of  paper, 
per  day.  which  is  the  largest  volume  in  the  company's  his- 
tory. The  new  machine  at  Port  Arthur  has  only  been  in 
operation  for  about  three  months,  and  has  hardly  had 
time  to  demonstrate  its  earning  power,  but  with  plenty  of 
orders  on  hand  the  earnings  for  the  past  six  months  of 
the  year  should  show  an  increase. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  wife  of  the  General  ilanager  of 
the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Limited, 
was  .seriously  injured  on  Pim  Street  in  Port  Arthur  when 
she  was  struck  by  an  automobile.  She  was  dragged  along 
some  distance  and  sustained  severe  bruises  and  other  in- 
juries. 

E.  J.  Zavitz,  head  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  On- 
tario Government,  has  ordered  the  Government's  large  sea- 
plane to  start  on  a  survey  of  the  districts  in  the  north 
where  forest  fires  are  threatening.     The  plane  will  pro- 
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(•ml  north  to  Hearst  and  Cocliranc.  Tlicncc  it  will  turn 
towards  the  Quebec  boundary  and  return  south  to  Lake 
Temafranii.  The  reports  thus  obtained  are  expeeted  to 
he  of  valuable  assistance  in  eonnection  with  the  work  of 
firr-fighting.  In  addition  six  smaller  planes  are  patroll- 
inp;  the  forest  areas  between  Sudbury  and  the  (rreat  Lakes. 
Latest  reports  received  by  tiie  Matagami  Pulp  and  Pa 
per  C'om])any  at  their  head  office  in  Toronto  from  the 
Northern  Ontario  fire  region  state  that  so  far  their  limits 
on  tlie  ^L'ltagami  and  Muskego  Rivers  had  escaped  the 
fire  fiend  although  at  one  time  thej'  were  in  considerable 
danger. 

George  T.  Mead,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  President  of  the 
Spanish  River  Pul])  and  Paper  Mills  Comi)any,  Limited, 
together  with  P.  B.  Wilson  and  George  R.  Gray  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  C.  E.  Read  of  Ottawa,  were  in  Toronto 
last  week  attending  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
company. 

"The  Glue  Pot"  is  out.  It  is  published  yearly  by  the 
members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, and  always  coincident  with  the  annual  conven- 
tion which  is  being  held  at  Niagara  Falls  this  year,  the 
magazine  is  filled  and  brimming  over  with  good  wholesome 
humor  and  not  a  few  practical  ideas  for  the  guidance  of 
the  box  makers  in  their  business  and  at  the  convention. 
There  are  also  some  clever  drawings  and  pictures  which 
aptly  set  off  the  letterpress.  There  is  an  article  on  "The 
Value  of  the  Cost  System,"  by  Henry  L.  Stortz,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  D.  S.  Porter  of  the  Rudd  Paper  Box  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Toronto,  has  combined  wisdom  and  philos- 
ophy in  his  article  dealng  with  "Everybody's  Hour"  at 
the  convention.  C.  Winter  Brown,  of  the  D.  F.  Brown 
Paper  Box  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  St.  John,  N.  B.  tells 
what  is  going  on  in  the  business  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Bart  Sproul,  of  Collet  and  Sproul,  Toronto,  and  Art 
Allen,  of  Paper  Sales,  Limited,  Toronto,  each  have  inter- 
teresting  departments.  It  is  a  bright  little  publication  and 
shows  how  the  paper  box  makers  are  competitors  yet  part- 
ners  in   the   industry. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  danger  of  forest  fire  conflagra- 
tions in  central  and  southern  New  Brunswick,  orders  have 
been  issued  to  the  employees  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  who  have  engaged  on  pulp-peeling  opera- 
tions on  •  forest  lands,  to  desi.st  from  smoking  while  at 
work.  This  is  the  first  time  such  precautions  have  been 
taken  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Frank  Hawkins,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  I^umber- 
man's  Association  has  resigned  owing  to  ill  health,  after 
seventeen  years'  service.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Sargent,  manager  of  the  Association's  Transportation  De- 
j)artmcnt. 

.Mr.  C.  H.  Mead,  president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson,  vice-presi- 
dent, were  in  Montreal  last  week. 

At  a  directors'  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Lumbermen's 
.Association  held  in  Montreal  last  week,  a  resolution  was 
])assed  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  This  is  used  largelv  in  lumber 
camps.  The  executive  of  the  Canadian  Pul])  and  Paper 
.Association  recently  passed  a  resolution  sui)porting  the 
Lumbermen's  Association  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  tiie 
manufacture  of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  Timberlakc.  the  South  African  representative  of 
•John  Dickinson  and  Co.,  London.  Faigland.  is  visiting 
Canada,  and  last  week  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Gorman, 
Montreal  inspected  the  Mille  Roclies  i)Iant  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills,  Limited.  Mr.  Timberlake  came  to 
Canada  after  visiting  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He 
wll  take  a  trip  to  the  States  and  then  return  to  Capetown 
via  England. 


Pulp  and  paper  comi)anies  im])()rting  raw  materials  lor 
re-manufacture  are  affected  by  the  latest  amendment  to 
the  Sales  Tax  Bill.  This  jirovides  that  on  the  imiiorta 
tion  of  raw  products  the  manufacturer  on  iniportiiig  the 
Taw  material  must  pay  the  six  per  cent  sales  tax  when  the 
goods  arc  taken  out  of  bond.  It  is,  however,  provided  that 
subsequently,  when  these  raw  materials  are  manufactured 
into  a  finished  product  and  sold  as  such  a  claim  may  be 
made  and  realized  for  a  refund  of  the  six  per  cent  sales 
tax  collected  on  the  raw  material  at  the  port  of  entry. 

It  is  held  that  this  will  make  the  collection  even  more 
complicated  than  was  at  first  proposed,  and  that  it  will 
tie  up  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  and  add  to  the 
overhead  expenses,  inasmuch  as  in  some  instances  it  is 
man}-  months  before  the  raw  material  is  manufactured  into 
the  finished  article. 

According  to  the  Hon.  C.  Marcil,  the  railway  service  in 
the  Gaspe  Peninsula  is  entirely  inadequate,  with  the  result 
that  the  lumber  and  pulpwood  resources  are  not  properly 
developed.  He  stated  that  the  lumber  industries  in  Gaspe 
and  Bonaventure  have  been  moved  across  the  Bale  des 
Chaleurs  a  distance  of  25  to  50  miles,  where  the  railway 
facilities  to  American  and  Canadian  points  are  better. 
"We  have  pulpwood  galore,"  asserted  Mr.  Marcil,  "but 
no  railway  service,  "  He  asked  for  greater  consideration 
in  this  matter. 

]Mr.  J.  Chenevert,  Wayagamack  sales  manager  has 
just  returned  from  a  very  successful  business  trip 
through  the  Western  Provinces  and  the  United  States. 
The  Wa3-agamaek  drive,  probably  the  largest  this 
year  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  is  being  seriously  hind- 
red  in  reaching  its  destination  by  the  low  water. 

The  North  Shore  Electric  Power  Co.  of  Three  Rivers, 
have  now  nearly  completed  the  extension  of  their 
street  car  service  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill.  This 
will  mean  a  great  convenience  to  the  company's  em- 
ployees and  visitors,  who  hitherto  have  had  a  rather 
long  walk  to  reach  the  plant. 


HOWARD   SMITH   PAPER  MILLS  EXTENDING 
PLANT 

The  Howard  Smith  Pai)er  Mills,  Limited,  have 
decided  on  an  extensive  addition  and  improvements  at 
their  Cornwall  Ont.  mill.  Tenders  have  been  called 
for  the  work,  which  includes  a  new  finishing  room 
200  X  180  feet,  three  stories  high ;  and  a  new  machine 
shop  130  X  52  ft.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  No.  3 
and  4  machines,  in  order  to  double  the  capacity,  and 
to  install  new  water  wheels  in  the  No.  3  and  4  beater, 
room.  Some  additional  heaters  will  be  put  in.  The 
Company  will  in  fact  rearrange  and  extend  the  wet 
end  of  the  mill.  Besides  this  it  is  proposed  later  to 
install  a  soda  pulp  plant.  The  Comi)any  have  .just  made 
some  additions  in  connection  with  the  unloading  and 
conveying  equijimoiit.  The  machinery  includes  two 
five  ton  derricks  operated  by  two  8  x  12  dimblc  drain 
hoists  and  a  75  h.p.  vertical  boiler  for  unloadintr  rossed 
pulpwood  from  boats,  which  comes  from  the  Gaspe 
limits  of  the  company.  A  system  of  piling  out  and 
storage  conveyors  has  been  constructed  at  Cornwall. 
The  complete  equii)ment  was  furnished  by  the  William 
Hamilton  Co.  Ltd..  Peterborough. 


Has  nnyone  ever  found  in  any  non-religious  writer  a 
complete 'satisfaction.  ;i  final  answer  to  questions,  a 
perfect  peace? 
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WILL  THERE  BE  A  FAMINE  IN  PULPW00D7 

(From   Oui-   Limddii   Correspondent) 

London  May  28,  1923 
The  demands  made  on  Uritish.  French,  German,  and 
Russian  forests  during  tlie  war  between  1914  and  1918, 
are  giving  rise  in  tliese  post  war  days  to  many  start- 
ling statements  in  forestry  circles.  Forestry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  not  created  such  great  interest 
as  in  Canada  and  it  took  the  war  to  clear  away  whole 
forests  and  open  the  eyes  of  people  to  their  im- 
portance. When  war  ended  steps  were  taken  in  the 
direction  of  re-forestation,  but  the  Geddes  "Axe"  of 
economy  and  the  Government's  appeal  for  economy 
— after  5  years  of  throwing  and  borrowing  money 
right  and  left — curbed  the  good  intentions  and  work 
of  those  engaged  in  reforestation,  and  now  we  are 
told  in  enld  print  through  tlie  mi dium  of  the  Enip^n 
Fonstry  Jowval  that  the  world's  resources,  partic- 
ularly of  soft  timber,  are  being  rapidly  depleted. 

Striking  Statements 

iMr.  J.  0.  Boving  contributes  an  article  on  Wood 
Pulp  to  the  Journal — which  can  be  obtained  for  a 
dollar  from  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  in 
London,  or  through  Canada's  Commissioner  for  trade 
in  London — and  he  estimates  that  more  than  10,000,- 
000  tons  of  pulp  wood  are  annually  converted  into 
Pulp  to  the  Journal  —  which  can  be  obtained  for  a 
supplies  on  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  he  states; 

"Looking  at  the  position  with  regard  to  tlie  whole 
of  Europe,  it  may  be  said  that  under  normal  conditions 
of  trade  the  pulp  produced  is  only  sufficient  to  supply 
the  home  demand  and  if  the  consumption  of  paper 
should  continue  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  during 
the  last  20  years,  there  will  soon  be  a  very  serious 
deficit." 

Jlr.  Boving  may  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  things 
generally  in  the  matter  of  forestry  when  he  makes  his 
startling  statement,  particularly  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  have  re- 
cently been  spent  on  and  invested  in  pulp  and  paper 
mills.     He  has  also  something  to  say  about  Canada. 

Visible  Exhaustion  in  Canada 

■'When  we  come  to  North  America,''  he  says,  "the 
balance  is  even  less  favorable  and  the  outlook  decid- 
edly darker.  Broadly  speaking,  the  L'nited  States  rely 
today  on  Canada  for  their  supply  of  pulp,  and  during 
the  next  decade  their  dependence  on  this  source  will 
become  more  evident.  Most  people  have  a  vague  idea 
that  the  pulp  wood  resources  of  Canada  are  inexhaust- 
ible. On  the  contrary,  clear  signs  of  approaching  ex- 
haustion are  visible.  So  rapid  and  so  ruthless  has  been 
the  process  of  exploitation  that  incalculable  dam- 
age has  been  done  to  enormous  tracts  of  good  forest 
which  will  take  generations  to  recover  and  today  the 
pulp  wood  has  to  be  brought  from  far  inland  and  at 
great  expense. 

"Already  the  stunted  woods  in  the  cold  region  to 
the   north,   between    Lake    Ontario   and   Hudson   Bay, 
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iic,ng  cut— woods  that  tai;c  about  a  century  to 
reach  even  the  .small  size  suitable  lor  i)ulping.  Large 
iniii)  uiterests  are  actually  considering  the  advis- 
aluhly  of  starting  operations  in  districts  where  cli- 
matic conditions  make  it  difficult  for  man  to  live 
For  the  present  pulp  and  i)ai)er  are  exported  from 
(  anada  to  Europe,  but  the  time  is  rapidlv  api>roaching 
when  not  only  will  export  overseas  br-  ini|)o.ssible,  but 
when  even  Canadian  supplies  will  he  insufficient  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  of  the  I'nited  States." 

These  statements  are  not  very  encouraging  to  mill 
owners,  who  want  to  interest  capitalists  in  invest- 
ments m  the  Dominion,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Britain's  Precarious  Position 

.Mr.  Boviiig  mentions  that  Japan   manufactures  ap- 

';:°-T,™^^*^'>'  ^OO'OO"  t""*^  of  Papei-  a  year  an.l  imports 
loO.OOO  tons— a  demand  which  was  practicallv  non- 
existent thirty  years  ago.  South  America,  Au.stralia 
and  New  Zealand  are  dependent  on  imports-  South 
Africa  IS  devoid  of  first-class  raw  material  for  paper- 
India's  coniferous  forests  are  for  the  most  i)art  in- 
acces.sible,  and  China  has  no  suitable  wood.  Judginc/ 
from  the  phenomenal  increa.se  of  paper  consumption 
in  Japan,  Mr.  Boving  anticipates  a  greatlv  increased 
demand  from  China  and  India  in  the  near  "future  In 
any  event  he  regards  Great  Britain's  position  as  pre- 
carious. 

^  "Home  supplies  are  entirely  lacking",  he  says, 
"although  the  nation  might  have  been  almost  self- 
supporting  if  a  vigorous  forest  policy  had  been  in- 
stituted in  time  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  needs  of 
future  generations.  The  climatic  conditions  are  partic- 
ularly favorable  for  growing  conifers  suitable  for 
paper  pulp,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  acres  now  practically  waste 
which  might  be  planted  and  earning  revenue,  thereby 
enriching  the  country  and  reducing  imports. 

"If  we  may  assume  that  in  say,  five  or  ten  j'ears 
lime  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  world  will  once 
more  be  nearly  normal,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the 
demand  for  paper  has  outstripped  the  .supply  and  the 
prices  will  soar  to  such  heights  that  we  shall  be  face 
to  face  with  real  paper  famine  in  this  sense,  at  last, 
that  prices  being  abnormally  high,  raw  materials  will 
be  used  which  at  present  are  either  of  too  low  a  quality 
or  out  of  reach  commercially.  A  wise  and  far  seeing 
policy  energetically  carried  out  now  may  save  the 
Empire  from  the  wor.st  consequences  of  siieh  a  short- 
age. 


FORESTRY   ABSTRACTS 

B-2  Results  of  Experiments  in  Reforestation.  ELL- 
WOOD  WILSON.  Lauicntidc  Co.  Paper  Ind,  iv,  1657- 
1659  (March  1923),  Outline  of  the  work  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of 
Canada  (and  later  by  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch) 
in  co-operation  with  various  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
mills  since  May  1917, — A.P.-C. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  EECENT  LITERATURE 
Paper  Testing 

A-14  Some  Investigations  with  the  MiUlen  Tester. 
Prof  W  HEKZi;KH(i.  Mitteilnngen  Des  Materialpru- 
fungsamtes  Zu  Berlin-Dahlem  :.  (lf)22i  ;  Woch  Papier- 
fabr  .-.4  770-772  (Mar.  17.  192^.;  Papierfabr.  21.  ISO- 
IS"'  i April  1  192:?)  According  to  24  tests  made  on  two 
Geraian  newspapers  there  appeared  to  be  no  definite 
relationship  between  the  Mullen  values  and  the  break- 
ing length,  per  eent  stretch,  and  folding  endurance.-- 
IT     T^ 

'  A-14  M-112  The  Densometer.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  18 
18  (Mav  f)  19231.  The  densometer  is  an  instrument 
which  'measures  the  density  of  the  material  tested  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  seconds  required  for  100  cc,  of 
air  to  pass  through  its  pores  or  interstices  under 
constant  pressure.  The  test  can  be  made  m  about  one 
minute.  The  scope  of  its  usefulness  m  paper  making  is 
brieflv  discussed. -A.P.-f.  «     .     .     r  o 

A  14  Determination  of  the  Fiber  Content  of  Paper. 
E  0  REED  and  K.  H.  :MACH:\IER.  Paper  Trade  J.  76. 
No  17  47-49  (April  26,  1923).  Re.sults  of  co-operative 
microscopical  analysis  of  papers  submitted  by  the 
testing  section  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  are 
tabulated.  The  results  reported  by  most  of  the  analysts 
are  considered  verv  close  on  the  majority  of  the 
samples  indicating  clearly  that  the  fiber  analysis  of 
paper  has  been  well  developed  and  that  by  experienced 
analysts  the  three  methods  tried  out  (count,  Spence  and 
Kraus  estimation)  give  fairly  concordant  results.  Re- 
sults by  the  Government  Printing  Office  testing  section 
by  the  count  method  are  very  satisfactory  on  each 
sample  and  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
other   analysts.     The   method   is   described   in   detail.- 

A.P.-C. 

A 14  A  Quick  Test  for  the  Determination  of  the 
Brittleness  of  Paper.  PAUL.  L.  HOUSTON.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76,  No.  15,  233-235  (Apr.  12,  1923).  The  author 
gives  the  results  of  Mullen  tests  on  ten  grades  of  paper 
after  creasing  (both  single  and  double  creases)  in  the 
machine,  cross,  and  both  directiiuis,  and  gives  the 
grading  as  to  quality  according  to  the  results  of  these 
and  of  the  other  usual  physical  tests.  The  results  of 
the  bursting  strength  on  creased  paper  and  the  results 
of  the  folding  endurance  test  give  the  papers  the  same 
grading.  He  concludes  that  the  bursting  strength  test 
of  the  creased  paper  determines  a  more  reliable  value 
of  the  strength,  brittleness  and  wearing  (piality  than  the 
ordinary  strength  test  without  crease,  and  recommends 
that  a  .study  be  made  to  determine  the  best  size  and 
weight  of  steel  rolls  to  be  u.sed  in  I  lie  baby  stack  of 
calenders  for  creasing  the  paper  and  the  optimum 
number  of  creases  to  be  made. -A.P.-f. 

A-14  The  Effect  of  Atmospheric  Humidity  in  the 
Physical  Testing  of  Paper.  I'AIi.  I..  Ilof'STON,  F.  T. 
("ARSON  and  R.  S.  K1RKW( )(»!).  Paper  Trade  J.  7(i. 
No.  15,  237-251  (April.  12,  1923).  The  results  of  an 
extended  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
into  the  effect  of  humidity  changes  on  the  physical 
properties  of  paper  are  presented.     Data  and  extracts 


from  the  literature  are  cited  to  indicate  that  the 
Iihysical  qualities  are  determined  by  relative  humidity 
rather  than  by  absolute  humidity.  The  data  are  pre- 
sented as  grai)hs  of  the  per  cent  variations  from  values 
at  65'~(  relative  humidity,  since  this  condition  is  used 
almost  universally  in  the  jiajier  industries.  Eleven 
grades  of  paper  were  tested  for  nine  physical  properties 
at  eight  relative  humidities  varying  from  15C(  to  83%. 
A  description  of  the  method  of  procedure  for  each  test 
is  given  and  is  accomjianied  by  a  discussion  of  results. 
It  is  shown  that  folding  endurance,  elongation  and  teai'- 
ing  resistance  increase  considerably  with  relative 
humidity  over  the  observed  range;  tensile  breaking 
strength  and  bursting  strength  increase  up  to  about 
40' ^  relative  humidity  and  then  decrease;  the  increase 
witli  humidity  of  moisture  content,  ream  weight  and 
thi(dvness  is  relatively  small  and  the  per  cent  change  of 
dimensions  of  thi'  sheet  is  smaller  still.-A.P.-(". 

A-14  M-12  Green's  Improved  Standard  Folding 
Tester.  Paper  Mill  47,  No.  13,  10,  32,  34  (Mar.  31, 
1923).  A  detailed  description  of  the  instrument  with  a 
discussion  of  its  merits. -A.P.-C. 

A-14  Effect  of  Length  and  Width  of  Tests  Specimen 
on  the  Breaking  Strength  and  Elongation  of  Paper. 
PAUL  L.  HOUSTON.  Paper  Trade  J.  76,  No.  12,  54-55 
(Mar.  22,  1923).  Results  given  show  that  the  inclinable 
lialance  type  of  breaking  strength  machine  gives  vary- 
ing results,  because  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  in 
itself  a  variable.  However,  for  paper  testing  the 
variation  in  breaking  strength  is  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  the  experimental  error  and  may  for 
lu-actical  purposes  be  neglected.  The  question  of 
length  of  test  specimen  is  not  important  when  only 
the  breaking  strength  of  the  paper  is  desired.  If  the 
]ier  cent  elongation  is  desired,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  length  as  well  as  the  width  be  con- 
trolled and  standardized.  It  is  suggested  that  a  length 
of  3.5  inches  (approximately  90  mm.)  and  a  width  of 
1  inch  ( apjiroximatelv  25  mm.)  be  adopted  as  standard. 
-A.P.-f. 

A-14  M-12  Relationship  Between  Breaking  Strength 
and  Bursting  Strength  of  Paper.  A.  Possible  Calibra- 
tion of  the  Mullen  Tester.  PAUL  L.  HOUSTON.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76.  No.  13.  47-48  (Mar.  29,  1923).  The 
strengths  of  eight  different  grades  of  paper  were 
tested  with  a  50  kilo  breaking  strength  machine  and 
witii  a  Mullen  tester  with  an  attachment  for  measuring 
deflection  (from  whicli  elongation  could  be  calculated). 
The  results  show  that  for  every  grade  the  ratio  of 
breaking  strengtli  to  elongation  is  practically  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  bursting  strength  to  elongation.  The  author 
recommends  that  his  results  be  checked  by  tests  on  a 
f^reat  number  of  different  grades  of  paper;  and  if  they 
are   checked    that   the   equation   breaking  strength  = 

elongation 
bursting  strength  be  used  as  a  means  of  calibrating  the 

elongation 
complete  Mullen  tester  and  ci-eating  a  standard  burst- 
ing strength  machine. -A.P.-f. 
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Raw  Material 

D-3  E-3  Use  of  Decayed  Wood  in  Paper  Making. 
OTTO  SCHIEKHECK.  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  2ti2-2G4  ^Mar. 
8.  1923).  Tin-  autlior  (ifsfiihes  ■•pi;;  rot,""  "feather 
rot,"  "hemlock  rot,"  and  "sapwood  rot.''  which  affect 
halsam,  and  rot  caused  by  Trametes  pini  which  attacks 
spruce,  showing  how  they  affect  tiic  i)aper  making 
qualities  of  balsam  and  of  spruce.-A.P.-(.'. 

D-3  E-3  Decayed  Wood  in  Paper  Making,  ('.  S.  V. 
HA\VKI.\(iS.  Pulp  &  Paper  21.  287-289  (Mar.  15, 
1923).  The  author  describes  mill  scale  experiments 
carried  out  in  January,  1922  conii)aring  sound  wood, 
wood  containing  12%  and  26%  res|)ectivcly  of  rot  for 
the  manufacture  of  news,  sidphite.  groudwood  and 
newsprint.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  10%  is  a 
maximum  figure  for  rotten  wood  if  both  groundwood 
and  sul])hite  are  supplied  with  wood  from  the  same 
source.  He  then  discusses  the  best  means  of  making 
the  most  of  the  decayed  wood  (the  proportion  of  which 
is  continuously  increasing  in  puljiwood)  and  suggests 
sorting  from  rotten  wooil  and  using  the  latter  mostly 
for  chemical  pulp.-A.P.-C 

Sulphite  Process 

E-1  E-5  M-12  Recording  and  Integrating  Steam 
Flowmeters  in  a  Sulphite  Mill.  \V.  11.  KKASKE.  Paper 
Trade  J,  76.  \o.  15.  162-164  (Apr.  12,  1923  i  ;  Paper  Mill 
47.  No.  15  66,  60,  74  (Apr.  14.  1923)  :  Paper  31,  No.  26. 
51-55  (Apr.  18,  1923).  The  author  gives  flowmeter  and 
pressure  charts  showing  the  usefulness  of  flowmeters 
in  comparing  steam  jiressure  regulator  versus  hand 
control  for  cooking,  high  temperature  versus  low  tem- 
perature, gradual  "going  up  to  pressure"  versus  the 
instantaneous  method,  running  the  digester  "straight 
through'"  versus  "shutting  off"  for  a  certain  period, 
and  the  uselessness  of  jireliminary  steaming  of  the 
chips.-A.P.-C. 

E-1  E-5  M-12  Help  of  Flowmeters  in  the  Sulphite 
Cooking  Process.  IIA  LVAR  l.r.\"l)HEH(;.  Paper 
Trade  J.  76.  No.  15  165-166  (Apr.  12.  1923)  :  Paper  liid. 
5,  106-108  (April  1923).  A  discussion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  steam  flowmeters  in  order  to  obtain 
uniform  method  of  cooking  and  uniform  qualitv  of 
stock.-A.P.-C. 

E-4  Sulphur  Burner,  H.  D.  WELLS.  V.  S.  pat.  1.- 
422.801.  July  4.  1922:  Can.  pat.  228.631.  Pe4).  2.  1923. 
A  pipe  agitator.  ])artly  immersed  in  molten  sulphur, 
rotates  within  a  shell,  the  level  of  the  molten  sulphur 
being  regulated  by  means  of  a  .suitable  float  valve.  The 
sulphur-melting  tank  is  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shell.  The  combustion  chamber  is  placed  over  the 
front  end  of  the  melting  pot  and  is  supplied  with  nec- 
essary air  inlets  and  dampers,  etc.  In  the  combustion 
chamber  are  three  baffles,  the  first  and  third  being 
disk  baffles  and  the  middle  a  ring  baffle. -A. P. -C. 

E-4  Method  of  Burning  Sulphur.  H.  S.  DAVIS  as- 
signor to  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  Can.  pat.  229.191.  Feb. 
27.  1923.  Sulphur  containing  traces  of  oil  and  similar 
impurities  (0.1  to  0.2%  )  is  not  free  burning  owing  to 
their  reacting  with  the  sulphur  to  form  asphaltic  mate- 
rial which  spreads  over  the  surface  and  which,  having 
a  very  high  ignition  temperature,  extinguishes  the 
flame.  Certain  materials  .such  as  asbestos,  magnesia, 
and  certain  types  of  porous  bricks  ("Nonpareil" 
brick),  and  to  a  lesser  extent  magnesium  carbonate,  in- 
fusorial earth  and  fuller's  earth,  have  a  peculiar  ac- 
celerating effect  on  the  burning  of  sulphur  and  render 
impure  sulphur  free-burning.    They  may  be  u.sed  in  all 


t'oiiiis  of  bui-iiers;  e.g.,  as  a   lining  in   rotary  burners.- 
A.P.-C. 

E-4  Gas  and  Liquor  Relief  Recovery.  L,  H.  DECKER. 
Can.  i)at.  229,288.  .Mar.  6,  1923.  Two  (or  more; 
digesters  are  connected  in  such  a  nuinner  that  the  gas 
and  liquor  relieved  from  one  may  be  conducted  into 
the  other  at  the  bottom.  All  the  digesters  of  the  system 
are  connected  to  an  acid  storage  tank  into  wiiich  the 
gases  given  off  may  be  conducted  as  desii-ed.  It  is 
claimed  this  gives  a  greater  yield  of  No.  1  pulp  and  that 
the  (juality  of  the  stock  is  better  and  mon-  uniform. 
A.P.-C. 

E-4  Sulphur  Furnace.  A.  HANSEN.  Can.  pat.  228,- 
807,  Feb.  20,  1923.  A  ribbed  rotating  drum  is  partly 
immersed  in  nu)lten  suljihur  in  a  suitable  vessel,  thus 
carrying  the  molten  sidphur  up  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  combustion  air.  Comltustion  is  completed  in 
a  combustion  chamiiei-  as  usual. -A.P.-C. 

E-0  Highly  Pressed  Sulphite  Cellulose.  (1.  K.  BERG- 
MAN, E.  AL.MIiEKO  :nu\  K.  E.  EKlIoLM.  Pappers 
Och.  Travarutidsk.  Fur  Finland.  Paper  31.  .\o.  23.  9-12 
(Mar.  28.  1923);  No.  24.  9-11  (Apr.  4.  1923).  Highly 
in-essed  sulphite  imported  from  Finland  into  the  United 
States  was  found  to  give  trouble  in  breaking  and 
bleaching.  The  authors  investigated  the  properties  of 
this  class  of  jjuljis.  comparing  them  witli  pulps  pre- 
l)ared  in  the  usual  manner.  From  a  strictly  chemical 
standpoint  (bleaching  5  hours  at  40"  ('..  with  10','  of 
chlorine)  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the 
bleaching  qualities.  The  variations  in  chemical  com- 
position were  within  the  experimental  error.  Com- 
mercially, it  was  found  that  the  highly  i)ressed  pulp 
was  much  more  difficult  to  break  up  in  the  beater  ami 
more  time  was  i-equired  to  bleach  it.  Four  out  of  five 
samples  of  highly  ])ressed  pulp  were  found  to  be 
slightly  darker  in  color  than  the  corresponding  non- 
compressed  pulps,  and  in  the  fifth  case  the  colors  were 
practically  the  same.  There  is  pi-actically  no  difference 
in  color  and  strength  between  the  two  classes  of  i)ulp 
(strength  tests  are  described  in  detail). -A.P.-C. 

E-5  Filling  Digesters  with  Hot  Sulphite  Liquor.  II. 
CLEMM.  assign(n-  to  Zellstofffabrik  Waldhof.  Can. 
Pat.  228.418.  Jan.  30.  1923.  The  liquor  is  forced  under 
pressure  into  the  digester,  which  is  closed  by  means  of 
an  excess  iu-ess\ire  valve. -A.P.-C. 

G-5  Centrifugal  Pulp  Thickener.  K.  (  .  .MABRV. 
U.S.  pat.  1.415,939.  .May.  16.  1922;  Can.  pat.  228,515, 
Feb.  6.  1923.  The  stock  is  fed  into  a  rapidly  rotating 
conical  screen,  the  water  being  thrown  out  by  cen- 
trifugal force  and  the  thickened  stock  discharged  at  the 
bottom.  A  "Cleaning  membei'"  is  provided  for  jjre- 
venting  the  screen  from  becoming  choked  with  the 
stock.  It  is  claimed  that  stock  can  be  thickened  to  a 
consistency  of  10  to  18%  and  that  the  water  removed 
is  freer  from  fiber  than  by  usual  methods. -A.P.-C. 

G  —  Pulp  Treatment  and  Drying 

G-lOBale  Press.  \V.  LINDEMANN.  Fr.  pat.  546,894, 
Sei)t.  5,  1922,  Papier  25.  541-542  (Dec.  1922).  The 
patent  covers  a  jjortable  press.  The  tracks  on  which 
the  truck  rests  during  the  pressing  stage  are  con- 
nected directly  to  the  frame  of  the  press,  which  does 
not  have  to  be  anchored  to  the  ground.  The  box  con- 
taining the  bale  before  pressing  can  be  removed  aftei 
pressing  without  having  to  wait  until  the  bale  has  been 
wired  or  otherwise  fastened. -A.P.-C. 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


The  Xiirtherii  Xcw  Voi-k  Division  oT  the  Anici-icau 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Snpei-iiitendciits"  Asiociat'on.  ,;t 
its  annual  meeting  held  1-ist  Thursday  in  the  Hotel 
Woodstock,  Watertown.  N.V..  eU'cted  Homer  E. 
Stafford,  superintendent  of  the  Kamars'o  Mills,  Water- 
town,  chairman  of  the  division  for  the  ensuing  year. 
William  .1.  Argy,  superintendent  of  the  Black  River 
Mills  of  the  (St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  program,  which  included 
business  meetings,  discu.s.sions  and  a  l):inquet,  was  an 
interesting  one  and  the  meeting  as  a  whole  was  most 
successful.  Walter  Rooney  of  the  Albany  Felt  Com- 
pany, spoke  on  "Paper  Machine  Felts,"  and  following 
his  talk  he  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  "Paper 
Industry  in  Japan."  A  paper  on  "Waste  in  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills"by  B.  T.  McBain  of  the  Nekoosa- 
Edwards  Paper  Company,  Ft.  Edwards.  Wis.,  was 
read  by  Secretary  Argy  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  McBain 
who  was  unable  to  attend.  Speakers  at  the  banquet 
which  was  presided  over  by  John  H.  O'Connell,  were: 
Claude  E.  Nicely,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  La  Salle  Paper  Company  of  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Ralph  S.  Baker,  president  of  the  Watertown  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ;  H.  Edmund  Machold,  speaker  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  George  W.  Sisson  of  the  Ra- 
quette  River  Paper  Company,  Mayor  Robert  E.  Cahill 
and  Captain  Edward  S.  Lansing.  The  possibility  of 
('anada's  putting  a  tax  on  all  wood  shipped  from  Can- 
ada came  under  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

A  17,000  acre  tract  of  hard  wood,  formerly  owned  i)y 
the  Aldrich  Paper  Company  in  the  Ilarrisville  region 
of  Northern  New  York  has  been  purchased  by  J.  ]j. 
Humes,  a  prominent  Adirondack  lumberman,  head  of 
the  Pahud  Lumber  Company.  The  ])roperty  was 
bought  from  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company  some  months 
ago  by  the  Oswegatchie  Paper  Company  which  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  last  year  by  Samuel  B. 
Wardwell  and  associates.  The  sale  to  Mr.  Humes  was 
made  by  the  latter. 

The  paper  industry  has  not  suffered  by  the  1enipiii-ary 
setback  in  business,  foi-  the  refusal  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  allow  a  runaw'ay  price  for  their  products  has 
been  a  stabilizing  factor  throughout  the  industi'y,  ac- 
cording to  the  monthly  review  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  As  yet  merchants  have  not 
stocked  up  to  any  large  extent.  Any  rush  of  business 
from  consumers  will  be  reflected  by  orders  to  the  mills 
and  even  new  orders  received  specify  immediate  de- 
livery. The  mills  had  such  an  exceptional  demand  for 
many  kinds  of  paper  only  very  recently  that  their 
production  was  taken  uj)  for  quite  a  long  i)eriod  ahead. 

.Nearly  $8,000,000  has  been  paid  by  the  Ihiited  States 
Government  to  victims  of  the  forest  fires  of  October, 
1918,  according  to  figures  given  out  last  week  by 
Dulul^h  agents  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. Vouchers  for  a  total  of  if-'J,688,96r).,52  have 
been  paid  in  2,489  claims  as  a  res4dt  of  the  fires  that 
swept  through  Cloquet  alone,  and  !ji2, 1:58,430.79  has 
been  paid  on  claims  outside  of  Cloquet,  or  a  total  of 
$7,827,396.31.  Only  95  claims  have  not  yet  been  paid 
in  the  Cloquet  district  and  528  districts  outside  of 
Cloquet.     The  claims  do  not  include  those  suits  that 


iiave  Ix'cii  tiled  in  the  district  court  against  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  as  the  residt  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  settle. 

The  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  an- 
nounces that  George  E.  Miller  of  Syracuse,  a  pioneer 
among  Black  River  Valley  paper  makei's,  has  been 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  its  sulphite  department. 

Since  J.  V.  Baron  became  president  of  the  Carthage 
Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  a  new  line  of  spe- 
cialties are  being  jmt  out  by  the  concern.  These  are 
high  grade  covers  and  pi-ess  boards  as  well  as  stock 
for  folders  and  eolore(l  tickets.  Under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  P.  II.  Moran,  general  superintendent,  the 
mills  have  been  completely  overhauled  and  the  com- 
pany will  produce  a  very  high  grade  of  sulphite  and 
boards  in  the  future.  The  product  of  the  .sulphite  mill 
will  lie  handled  by  R.  F.  Hammond,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

Imports  of  cardboard  and  wrapping  paper,  cigarette 
paper,  writing  and  printing  paper,  including  newsprint 
into  Egypt  during  1922,  as  reported  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  Consul  Lester  Maynard,  Alexandria, 
were  valued  at  !t2,700,O00,  as  compared  with  $3, COO, 000 
in  1921,  and  $2,000,000  in  1913.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  these  imports  was  insignificant,  apparently 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  American  manufacturers 
competing  in  price.  Egypt  annually  uses  aitout  500 
toTis  of  foreign-made  cigarette  paper. 

J.  J.  Patricof,  formerly  president  of  the  Waste  Mate- 
rial Trading  Corjioration,  New  York,  dealers  in  foreign 
and  domestic  rags,  pajier  stock  and  wood  pulj),  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  compan.v,  according  to  an 
announcement  issued   from  the  offices  of  the  coiu-ern. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission  from  the  reports  of  tree  shipments 
from  its  nurseries  during  the  spring  planting  season 
.iu.st  closed  show:  7,104,525  as  the  total  number  of 
trees  shipped  as  compared  with  3,687,360  a  year  ago; 
the  total  number  of  orders  this  year  was  1,216  as 
against  567  a  year  ago.  The  Racquette  River  Paper 
Company,  Adirondack  Development  Company  and  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company  planted  larges  numbers  of 
trees  sent  lliem  from  the  State's  nurseries 

Consul  Leslie  A.  Davis,  in  a  report  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  .states  that  the  Finnish  Woodpulp  Mill. 
Union's  production  of  mechanical  pulp  last  year  in  the 
eighteen  mills  comprising  the  union,  was  56,681  metric 
tons,  air-dry  weight,  and  that  of  woodpul])  boards 
(cardboard)  33.242  tons,  a  total  production  of  H9,923 
tons.  This  figure,  says  ("onsul  Davis'  report,  does  not 
include  about  90,000  tons  of  woodpulp  u.sed  by  the 
paper  mills  belonging  1o  ihe  same  companies  that  com- 
po.se  the  union,  and  wliicli.  in  view  of  the  increased 
production  of  pa])er  last  year,  used  more  than  in  prev- 
ious yeai's,  Sales  of  mechanical  pulp  by  the  Union  to 
oth(;r  nulls  in  Finland  last  year  amounted  to  13,574 
tons,  or  about  the  same  as  in  1920  and  1921,  and  ex- 
ports reaciuMJ  39,279  tons,  leaving  3,828  tons  on  hand 
January  1,  1923. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

.Mdiilifal,  June  26.  —  Couciifidiis  in  the  l<n;il 
paper  trade  have  not  chaufred  to  any  extent  during  tlie 
past  week.  It  is  a  more  or  less  spotty  market;  one 
week  will  be  good,  followed  by  another  of  intense  dull- 
ness. Orders  require  a  considerable  amount  of  scratch- 
ing. Moreover,  customers  are  buying  in  a  very  cau- 
tious manner,  they  are  not  inclined  to  jnirchase  in 
large  quantities.  This  involves  more  work  on  the 
pai't  of  the  salesmen  and  an  increased  overhead  for 
the  firnus. 

A  house  manufacturing  a  paper  specialty  lias  just 
put  on  a  small  campaign  in  Montreal.  Several  hun- 
dred possible  users  were  circularized,  the  letters  being 
followed  up  by  calls.  It  was  found  that  most  of  the 
])eople  circularized  were  not  using  the  paper,  and  al- 
though of  course  many  refused  to  purchase,  yet  the 
amount  of  new  business  obtained  justified  the  expense 
of  the  campaign.  The  chances  are  tliat  a  good  per- 
centage of  those  who  are  trying  out  tlie  goods  will 
become  permanent  customers. 

Judging  from  the  May  imports,  and  exports,  general 
trade  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  With  one  exception,  all 
the  main  groups  show  increases  in  exports,  forest  pro 
ducts  showing  uji  well,  with  a  gain  of  over  -tG.OtlO.- 
000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1922. 
This  group  ranks  next  to  agricultural  produce,  and  in 
May  was  within  about  $2,000,000  of  that  total.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  gain  in  forest  products,  the  exports 
would  have  been  lower  than  in  May  last  year.  Our 
imports  under  this  heading  show  an  increase  of  just 
over  $500,000. 

The  demand  for  newsprint  is  still  very  strong,  the 
mills  continuing  to  run  at  capacity.  Advertising  in 
the  United  States  has  always  an  influence  on  the  news- 
print situation  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large 
amount  of  space  being  Tised,  there  will  be  no  let-up  in 
the  call  for  Canadian  paper.  For  the  first  five  months  of 
the  year  advertising  was  12  per  cent  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1922,  and  about  1^4  per  cent 
more  than  in  1920,  when  advertising  reached  its  peak. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  book  paper  depart- 
ment is  the  withdrawal  of  price  lists  by  the  mills. 
It  is  understood  that  for  some  time  there  has  been 
little  or  no  profit  on  this  class  of  business,  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  production.  It  is  probable  that  the 
•withdrawal  Ls  preliminary  to  an  advance  in  prices.  In 
the  meantime,  the  mills  state  that  some  orders  are 
desirable  and  others  undesirable,  and  having  regard  to 
this,  prices  will  be  regulated  by  the  mills  according 
to  the  value  of  the  orders.  This  decision  does  not  come 
as  a  surprise,  as  the  mills  intimated  that  a  readjust- 
ment would  come  into  force  sooner  or  later. 

In  the  paper  stock  section,  waste  paper  is  inclined 
to  harden,  after  having  had  a  set-back.  Rags  are 
easier,  owing  to  larger  offerings  due  to  the  importa- 
tion of  European  rags.  There  is  a  continued  firm 
demand  for  roofing  felts,  the  outlook  being  very  pro- 
mising on  account  of  the  activity  in  liuilding. 

The  groundwood  market  is  stiffening  slightly, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  the  pulp.     The  water  conditions 


are  unfavourable  to  griiuling,  and  conseiiucntly,  the 
amount  available  is  not  so  large.  In  bleached  sul- 
phite, the  demand  is  .still  good,  with  prices  ruling  from 
$8r)  to  $100  according  to  grade.  Su!|)hite  is  a  little 
firmer.  Tiic  exports  of  all  pulps  in  .Mav  showed  a  gain 
of  aiioiit  .^.SOO.OOI). 

Toronto  Market  News 

Features  of  the  pajx-r  market  in  Ontario  (hiring  the 
past  week  have  been  a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in 
coated  board.san.l  advice  to  tlie  jobbing  trade  from  one 
ot  the  big  mills  ot  a  withdrawal  of  all  prices  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  latter  action  was  not  neces.sarilv  a  fore- 
runner of  higher  prices,  although  undoubtedlv  the 
trend  is  upwards.  The  same  step  was  taken  recentlv 
by  one  of  the  other  big  manufacturing  comt)anies  and 
in  both  instances  it  was  stated  that  the  price  list 
withdrawal  was  simply  preliminary  to  a  read ju.stmen* 
on  some  lines.  The  lines  affected  in  the  present  in- 
stance are  bonds,  ledgers,  writings  etc.,  altiiono^h  it 
IS  not  ,stated  that  there  will  be  anv  change  imnredin- 
tely  in  these  classes  of  paper.  One"  or  two  other  lines 
might  possibh-  undergo  a  .slight  increase  but  no  state- 
ment IS  forthcoming  from  the  companv  as  to  what 
the  rearrangement  of  quotations  is  likely'to  mean,  On- 
tario mills  manufacturing  coated  board  notab'y  the 
Georgetown  Coated  Paper  Mills,  and  Ritchie  A:  Ram- 
say, have  advised  the  jobbing  trade  of  a  juini)  of 
twenty  per  cent  on  that  product.  Avhich  includes  trans- 
lucent board,  and  similar  lines  used  largelv  for  .street 
car  advertising,  etc.  The  higher  grade  of  filler,  which 
IS  imported  from  the  United  States,  has  been  going  up  in 
price  lately,  and  raw  material  also  has  undergone 
price  increases,  which  accounts  for  the  advance  im- 
posed by  the  Ontario  mills.  Business  generali_\  in 
this  department  of  papermakiiig  is  keeping  up  well. 
Tn  most  other  lines  bnsiness  is  suffering  the  effects  of 
the  usual  summer  dullness  in  trade  circles  generally. 
Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in. the  jobbing  end  of  the 
paper  business  where  a  fair  amount  of  paper  is  being 
handled  Init  with  the  total  absence  of  large  orders  that 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  paper  salesman.  The  holiday  sea- 
son is  on  now  which  means  the  absence  from  the  "office 
of  the  purchasing  agents  of  paper-using  firms  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  hot  .season  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
a  listlessness  in  paper  selling.  The  printing  trade 
remains  rather  quiet  in  Toronto,  although  other  centres 
report  fair  business.  There  is  a  fair  call  for  tissues  and 
toilets  and  prices  are  holding  firm  while  the  wrapping 
and  kraft  paper  manufacturers  report  a  slackness  in 
demand.  The  book  and  writing  mills  are  all  running 
full  and  publishers'  envelope  and  catalogue  manufactu- 
rers are  sending  in  good-sized  requisitions  to  the  mills. 
Some  departments  of  the  converting  trade  are  quiet, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  manufacturing  stationers  are 
enjoying  fairly  good  business. 

PULP — The  market  for  all  lines  of  pulp  appears  to 
be  easing  off  considerably,  largely  owing  to  the  slacken- 
ing off  in  the  higher  grades  across  the  line,  although 
so  far  the  decrease  in  the  pulp  business  in  Canada  has 
not  been  pronounced  as  in  the  United  States.  As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact  there  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  most  lines  of 
pulp  by  the  Ontario  mills,  and  with  lots  of  water 
whieh  prevails  now  the  pulp  makers  are  turning  out 
fair  sized  stoeks  most  of  which  is  being  disposed  of 
freelv.  (Jroundwood  is  <iuoted  at  from  $34.00  to  $40.00: 
bleached  sulphite,  $90.00  to  $100.00:  unbleached  sul- 
phite, $65.00  to  $75.00  and  news  grade  at  around  $65.00. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 


New  York.  .June  23 — (Special  Correspondence) — The 
paper  market  in  New  York  has  settled  down  in  a  man- 
ner quite  characteristic  of  the  summer  season.  There 
is  a  lack  of  important  demand  of  broad  scope ;  consu- 
mers are  operating  as  buyers  on  a  reserved  scale,  and 
while  in  the  aggregate  the  movement  of  supplies  from 
mlills  into  jobbing  and  consuming  channels  is  of  fair 
volume,  most  individual  transactions  involve  but  small 
lots  of  paper.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
demand  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  goods  imme- 
diately required  by  users,  and  printers,  publishers  and 
other  large  consumers  of  paper  are  not  deviating  from 
their  customary  course  during  the  early  summer  and 
are  placing  orders  only  as  their  needs  dictate. 

It  is  true  that  some  mills  have  curtailed  operations. 
This  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  falling  off  of  demand, 
and  in  part  to  manufacturers  reducing  production  while 
compiling  midyear  inventories  and  making  necessai-y 
repairs  to  mill  machinery.  On  the  whole,  paper  manu- 
facturers are  keeping  comparatively  busy  for  just  this 
period  of  the  year.  Print  paper  mills  are  still  numing 
at  close  to  full  capacity;  there  is  moderate  activity 
among  book  paper  mills ;  fine  paper  plants  are  oper- 
ating on  a  fair  scale,  while  coarse  paper  and  board 
mills  are  producing  at  a  rate  fully  up  to  normal  for 
this  season.  Sentiment  among  manufacturers  is  very 
confident.  Expectations  are  for  a  marked  expansion  of 
demand  in  the  not  distant  future;  most  paper  produ- 
cers view  the  present  lull  in  market  activity  as  nothing 
more  than  to  be  looked  for.  Anticipations  are  that  the 
second  half  of  the  year  will  prove  equally  as  gratifyng 
as  the  first  half;  that  the  volume  of  business  will 
be  as  large,  if  not  larger,  and  that,  if  anything,  more 
profit  will  be  realized  because  of  a  better  stabiliza- 
tion of  raw  material  costs. 

Newsprint  consumption  is  holding  up  at  a  surpri- 
singly high  level.  Publishers  in  New  York  City  and 
throughout  the  country  are  using  print  paper  at  a  rate 
probably  never  before  maintained  over  such  a  long 
period  as  thus  far  this  year,  ami  present  prospects  are 
that  there  will  be  no  let  down  in  consumption  during 
the  summer.  Just  as  much  newsprint  is  being  used  at 
the  moment  as  two  or  three  months  ago  notwithstand- 
ing that  demand  for  nearly  every  other  kind  of  paper 
has  decreased  somewhat  in  recent  weeks. 

Prices  of  newsprint  are  firm  to  an  extreme.  The 
tone  is  strong,  and  spot  shipments  of  standard  news 
are  freelv  commanding  premiums.  Buyers  are  meet- 
ing the  prices  asked  without  hesitancy,  and  the  fact 
that  leading  manufacturers  have  announced  there  will 
be  no  advance  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  has 
led  to  publishers  contracting  for  forward  supplies  with- 
out reluctance. 

Book  papers  also  are  enjoying  an  exceptionally  good 
demand  for  the  summer  period.  A  majority  of  mills 
are  contracted  on  the  bulk  of  their  output,  and  are 
readilv  disposing  of  most  of  their  other  output  at  firm 
prices',  there  being  a  good  transient  demand  in  company 


with  a  steady  movement  to  contract  customers.  It 
is  stated  that  trade  magazines  and  fiction  periodicals 
are  well  booked  up  on  advertising  over  the  next  few 
months,  which  should  result  in  sustaining  demand 
for  book  paper.  Moreover,  the  contracts  mills  liave  on 
file  will  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  production 
for  .some  time  to  come,  so  that  continued  activity 
will  probably  be  noted  in  the  book  paper  industry. 
Demand  for  fine  papers  has  subsided  to  some  ex- 
tent but  mills  are  far  from  idle  and  are  marketing 
fheir  product  at  steady  prices.  If  anything,  manu- 
facturers of  fine  paper  are  in  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion today  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  Perhaps  they 
haven't  as  much  business  on  their  books  but  they  are 
probably  making  a  larger  profit  on  the  paper  marketed 
since  raw  materials  are  being  purchased  at  cheaper 
prices.  Coarse  papers  are  in  spotty  demand  but  prices 
show  little  or  no  change. 

Box  boai'ds  have  held  steady  this  week.  Buying  is 
of  spasmodic  character,  consumers  coming  into  evi- 
dence only  when  needing  supplies  yet  manufacturers 
ai-e  maintaining  quotations  rather  firm  in  the  face  of 
a  decline  in  raw  material.  Most  mills  in  the  East  are 
quoting  .$57.50  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  on  plain  chip 
board  and  $60  on  news  board,  though  in  some  cases 
orders  have  been  accepted  down  to  $55  for  both  news 
and  chip.  In  other  words,  when  certain  manufactu- 
rers are  in  want  of  orders  they  reduce  their  prices,  and 
after  booking  all  the  business  they  want  for  a  time 
they  prompt!}'  mark  up  quotations  again. 

GROUND  WOOD—Current  demand  for  mechanical 
pulp  is  fair  but  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  Buying 
is  principally  against  direct  requirements,  with  con- 
sumers exhibiting  no  desire  to  anticipate  their  wants, 
so  that  most  transactions  involve  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  pulp.  However,  producers  are  not  pressing 
matters  and  are  maintaining  quotations  fairly  well. 
The  price  commonly  named  by  domestic  grinders  is 
$35  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  pulp  mills,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
bulk  of  ground  wood  sold  is  bringing  at  least  this 
figure  althcuigh  some  sales  at  a  little  less  have  been 
noted.  (Jrinders  are  working  on  a  fairly  active  scale 
and  evidently  are  producing  more  pulp  than  there  is 
demand  for,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season, 
stocks  are  being  accumulated  for  later  in  the  year  when 
droughts  generally  compel  producers  to  reduce  their 
output. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— A  strike  of  operatives  in  the 
Norwegian  pulp  mills,  resulting  in  the  shutting  down 
of  all  the  plants  in  that  country,  is  the  outstanding 
development  in  chemical  wood  pulp.  According  to 
cable  advices  to  New  York  pulp  concerns,  the  workers 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Norway  have  no  griev- 
ances of  their  own  but  walked  out  on  strike  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strike  of  logmen  or  river  workers, 
thereby  obliging  the  mill  owners  to  close  down.  It 
is  understood  that  negotiations  are  on  whieh  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  very  shortly 
altliougii  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  labor  distur- 
bance may  develop  into  a  long-drawn-out  affair  similar 
to  the  strike  in  the  Swedish  pulp  mills  early  this  yeai. 
Should  this  happen  to  be  so  it  would  likely  prove  a 
boon  to  producers  of  bleached  sulphite  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  since  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  pulp 
which  paper  manufacturers  in  America  depend  on  from 
Norway  would  be  cut  off  at  least  temporarily. 

There  is  not  much  activity  in  chemical  pulp  at  the 
moment.      Papermakers   are   buying    in   hand-to-mouth 
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volunio  only,  niul  nmst  <if  tliciii  nrr  manapiiip  (o  p;ct 
along:  with  t-ontract  supplies  in  sueli  a  way  as  to  pre 
elude  any  neeessity  of  pureiiasiufr  in  the  open  market. 
Quotations  are  fairly  well  maintained  by  l)ntii  impor 
ters  and  domestic  produec  rs.  yet  proof  is  not  wantinfj 
tliat  sellers  frequently  are  {rrantinpr  priee  e.oneessions 
to  seeure  orders.  This  makes  for  some  irrepnlarity 
in  prices  and  naturally  prompt.s  hu.vers  to  look  for 
pulp  at  reductions. 

RAGS  The  market  for  |)apermaking:  rags  is  deci- 
dedly quiet.  There  is  some  spasmodic  buying  being 
engaged  in  hy  consumers,  but  demand  in  the  aggre 
gate  is  far  from  important  volume,  and  the  price  trend 
is  still  downward.  Dealers  put  much  stress  on  the 
decrease  in  collections,  as  w-ell  as  in  imports,  since 
prices  have  worked  down  to  low  levels,  and  argue 
that  any  expansion  of  demand  can  only  send  prices 
higher  almost  instantly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  some  sizeable  accumulations  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  rags  are  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  that 
it  will  require  quite  a  little  bn.ving  on  the  part  of 
mills  to  remove  these  stocks. 

Roofing  rags  have  sold  down  to  one  cent  per  pound 
f.  0.  b.  New  York  for  No.  2  packing  of  domestic  origin. 
and  it  is  said  that  foreign  dark  cottons  have  been 
bought  b.v  felt  mills  at  as  low  as  1.25  cents  a  pound 
ex  dock  New  York.  No.  1  roofing  stock  is  relatively 
firmer,  dealers  asking  1.25  cents  for  domestic  packing 
at  shipping  points  and  at  least  1.45  cents  on  the  dock 
for  foreign  linsey  garments.  New  cuttings  are  in  slow 
demand  and  those  buyers  who  are  operating  in  the 
market  are  generally  securing  the  rags  desired  at  price 
concessions.  Old  white  rags  are  quiet,  and  buying 
interest  in  blue  rags  has  noticeably  cooled.  Sales  of 
repacked  thirds  and  blues  at  2.50  cents  per  pound  at 
dealer's  shipping  point  have  been  reported,  while  mis- 
cellaneous blues  have  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound  and 
probably  at  less. 

PAPER  STOCK  —  It  appears  as  if  the  decline  in  old 
paper  values  has  been  cheeked,  temporarily  at  least. 
This  has  been  brought  about,  however,  more  because 
of  decrease  in  collections,  due  to  the  low  prices  obtain- 
ing, than  to  any  improvement  in  demand  From,  con- 
suming Fources.  Dealers  and  packers  evidently  are 
receiving  smaller  supplies  and  therefore  are  enabled 
to  hold  out  for  firmer  prices,  and  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  market  levels  this  week  have  been  nar- 
rower than  in  any  week  in  several  months. 

No.  1  mixed  paper  is  selling  at  about  70  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  folded  newspapers 
at  80  cents.  Probably  buyers  have  bettered  these 
figures  in  some  cases,  but  dealers  are  growing  stron- 
ger in  their  demands  day  by  day  and  are  mostly  in- 
sisting on  at  least  these  rates.  Shavings  have  sold 
at  3.25  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  soft  white  New  York, 
and  4.15  cents  for  No.  1  hard  white  shavings.  Heavy 
magazines  are  bringing  around  2.65  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  points,  and  mixed  books  about  2.40  cents. 
Old  kraft  paper  is  steady  at  2  cents  per  pound  for 
strictly  No.  1  packing,  and  manila  papers  are  fetching 
previous  prices. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING— Paper  manufacturers 
are  buving  old  rope  in  a  limited  manner  and  seem  to 
be  getting  the  supplies  wanted  at  their  own  prices. 
About  5.75  cents  a  pound  at  dealers'  points  is  the  mar- 
ket basis  generallv  named  on  No.  1  domestic  manila 
rope  with  the  foreign  article  selling  at  approximately 
the  same  price.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  and  irregular  m 
priee    quotations  depending  on  their  source   and  the 
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Hiiality  of  the  bag:}j:iiig  iiivohod.  No.  1  scrap  burlap 
is  available  at  I.IS  to  1.25  cents  a  poiuul  f.  o.  b.  New 
York,  and  ba8-g:ing  for  roofin;;-  paper  mills  at  80  to  85 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  New  York. 


A  NEW  PUMP 


A  catalog  has  been  received  Xo.  Bulletin  0-1  from 
the  Frederick  Iron  &  Steel  Comjiany,  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. This  ])ublication  describes  the  Frederick  single 
suction,  heavy  duty,  eentrifufral  pump  which  has  been 
developed  for  use  in  jnilp  and  i)a])er  mills.  It  is 
stated  that  efficiencies  of  60  to  65  per  cent  are  ob- 
tained under  actual  running  conditions  when  handling 
])ulp  at  a  consistency  of  about  3  per  cent,  and  that  stock 
at  consistencies  of  4  to  41/;  per  cent  can  be  handled 
by  the  pump  with  minimum  power  consumption.  A 
diagram  is  shown  illustrating  the  operating  charactei'- 
istics  of  an  8  inch  pump  running  at  1000  r.ji.m.  for 
pulp  at  a  consistency  of  2  per  cent. 


LIST  OF  CHEMICALS 


The  National  Research  Council  has  just  issued  its 
second  revision  of  the  list  of  fine  and  research  chem- 
icals. This  is  their  Bulletin  No.  44  for  which  a  price 
of  50  cents  is  asked.  It  may  be  had  by  addressing 
The  National  Research  Council.  1701  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Washington.  1).  ('.  After  an  interesting  intro- 
duction giving  reasons  why  research  chemicals  are 
so  important,  there  is  given  a  list  of  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  the.se  materials,  a  list  of  research 
chemicals,  a  list  of  biological  stains  and  indicators, 
a  list  of  vital  stains  and  a  list  of  hydrogen  iron  indic- 
ators, all  of  which  is  very  complete. 


'G.S."    PROTECTED    SEAM 

PATENTED 

Specially  suitable  for 
Fam  ruiminar  "News"  jyiachine* 


r-vTiFP   Sinn  or  sham 


The  United  Wire  Works,  Limited 

Ediuburgfh,  Glasgow,  NewcastleonTyne  and 

Birmingham 

General  Agents  for   Cauad* 

TIPPET  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

8    PLACE    ROY  ALE,    MONTEEAL 

I^oral    Hifent    for 
Krltuh    Columbia 


N.  J.  Smillie     ^ancouv.r.   B.C. 
nil   Cradit    Konclot 


Wood  Pulp  Trading  Co.,  Ltd 


501    FIFTH    AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


WOOD  PULP  AGENTS 
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Getting  On  in  the  World  ? 
or  Just  in  Years? 


1)0  YOU  KNOW  that  the  surest  and  safest  investment  you  eould 
make  is  to  put  money  into  increased  earning  capacity  f 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  every  man  who  works  well  on  his  own  joh, 
but  in  addition  studies  the  job  higher  up,  gets  there  eventually  f 

1)0  Y(JU  KNOW  that  when  you  start  to  study,  you  put  youi'self 
into  a  different  class? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  only  one  man  in  fifty  will  be  competing 
with  you? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  this  con- 
tinent is  looking  for  that  one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  industry  has  spent  $50,000  to  help  that 
one  man  in  fifty? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  there  is  a  school  for  Pulp  and  Paper 
Makers  with  textbooks  written  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  how  to  read  and  write? 

THEN 

WHY  NOT  write  for 
Syllabus  and  Application  Blank 

TO 
Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

(Tlie  autliorizfd   sclionl   of  tin-    Piil|)  and   Paper   Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.) 


COUPON 

Fill  this  out  and 
send  it  in  NOW 


Institute  of  Industrial  &  Domestic  Arts, 

Gardenvale,  Que. 

Please  semi   witliout   obligation   to   me   a  copy  of  the  Syllabus   auJ 
Application   Blank  of  Pulp  ami  Paper  Courses. 
NAME     


POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Canadian  Kraft  Limifec 

WITH    ACil 

United    Kinn^cvi  (Xv.6  ?vaixcc\ 
'  .  ■■-  Craven  HcTi-se,    Kl^ 


Tiif-'tiiiiiir^"'^iir 


J-TDan.  Lendnim.  Limited,  P.  0.  Box  112,  Yokohama 
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hree  Rivers,  Canada 

iadAA  -SherrifY  Fatter 


tit  Africa-, 
Ncir   Ecalauir     Tk.  6c  Sckr-^ver  Ih:6..  Auckland.  A'^ip^^^ 


i^il'  ml    11    lltMltri 


China:  Bradley  &  Co..  Ltd..  Shanghai.  Hon^  "Knns. 
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SOAPSTONE 
LININGS 

FOR 
SMELTING  FURNACES 

IN 

SODA 

KRAFT 

SULPHATE 

PAPER  MILLS 


SELECTED  WITH  CARE 

INSURE  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 

SHIPPED  BY  RAIL  FROM  OUR  OWN  QUARRIES  and  MILLS 

USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATESand  CANADA 

RECORD  or  SERVICE  and  PRODUCTION  ESTABLISHED 

ALBERENE  STONE  COMPANY 


153  Weal-  23rd   Str««l- 
N«w  York  City 


1700  EUt-on  Av<nu< 
Chicago  111. 


GRINDER  SHAFTS 

Made    by    Canada    Foundries    &    Forgings     assure 
you  long  and  satisfactory  service 

If  you  will  seud  us  your  blue  prints  we   will   quote 
you   ou    your   requirements. 

Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings 

Limited 
WELLAND  ONTARIO 


Cut    your    grlndlntr    costs    wltb 

C.  &  M.  PULPSTONES 

HIGH  QUALITY  FAIR  PRICES 


C.  &  M.  Quarries  Company 


QoiurTlai    ft    MUl 
LlttUton,   W.   Vm. 


OfflM 

KajTlstta,  Ohio. 


TANKS 

to  suit 
your  needs 

Tanks  of  every  des 

c  r  i  p  t  i  0  n  and  for 

every  purpose 

111  our  moilern  fartory  at  Tweed  we  make  Welded  Steel  Tanks 
of  every  kind  up  to  and  including  Vi  plate,  as  well  as  Steel 
Factory  Equipment,  Smoke  Stacks.  Elevator  Buckets,  etc.. 
The  quality  is  high;  the  prices  low.  Send  blue  print  or 
rough  drawing  of  anything  you  want  and  let  us  quote. 
The  STEEI,  TROUGH  8c  MACHINE  Co.  Iitd.,  TWEES  Ont. 

Toronto     Office  Montreal     Office 

A.R.    Wookiridge,  220  King  St.  W.      G.M.   Price  10  Victoria  St. 

fll^k  TANKS 


TWEED 


GEIGY  Co.,  Inc. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

J.  R.  GEIGY  S.  A.,  BASLE, 

SWITZERLAND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ANILINE  DYES 

STOCK    CARRIED   IN  TORONTO 
SPECIALTIES  FOR  PAPER  TRADE 

INQUIRIES    SOLICITED 

T.  D.  WARDLAW  &  SON 

c:anadian  representatives 
23  SCOTT  STREET  TORONTO 


GASOLINE 
WARPING  TUGS 

36'  by  7'  -  6"  Hull, 

with  Cabin  and  Pilot  Houfle, 

30  H  .P.,  4  Cycle  Engine, 

4  Speed  Double  Drum  Warping  Set., 

3900  feet  of  Steel  Cable, 

600  pound  Anchor,  $5600.00 

34'  by  6'  - 10"  Hull, 
with  closed  Cahin, 
30  H.  P.,  4  Cycle  Engine, 
4  Speed  Single  Drum  Warping  Set, 
3500  feet  of  Steel  Cable, 
600  pound  Anchor,  $4435.00 

25'  by  6',  Hull, 

with  Open  Cockpit, 

14  H.  P.,  4  Cycle  Engine, 

One  Speed  Single  Drum  Warping  Set, 

1500  feet  of  Steel  Cable, 

200  pound  Andhor,  $1800.00 

Manufactured  by 

RUSSEL  BROTHE|RS, 

FORT  FRANCES.ONT. 
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Acid  Towers: 

Jeiissen.    G.    D.    Co. 

Acid   Frrof   Bricks   &    Cement: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Fulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Acid    Systems : 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co, 

Accumulators  —  Hydraulic: 

H.vdi-aiilic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry  &   Machine  Co. 
Tort  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..    Ltd. 

Air   Compressors: 

c'anartian    IngersoU-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Caiiaiiian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Darling  Bros..   Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 
Fraser   *t    Clialmers.    Canada.    Ltd. 
Imperial   Trading  Co. 

Air    Conditioning': 

Can.    Sirocco   Co.,    Ltd. 
Ross.    J.    O.    Engineering   Co. 
Sturtevant,    B.   F.   &  Co.,   of  Can.,    Ltd. 

Air  Washers: 

Sturtevant,   B.    F.   Co. 

Air  Receivers: 

Can.    Des   Moines   Steel    Co..    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
Steel    Trough   &   Machine   Co.,    Ltd. 

Alligator  Pointers: 

.'Vdams   Engine   Company. 

Alum: 

M.    Gottesman   &   Co.,   Inc. 
Imperial   Trading   Co. 
Kalbfleisch  Corporation. 

Anunonla  Compressors: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 

Antimonial  Iiead  Pipe   and   Sheets: 

The    Canada    Metal    Co.,    Ltd. 

Arresters,   Iiocomotive   Spark: 

Hondrick   Manufacturing   Co. 

Babbitt  Metals: 

IleN'eridge  Supply  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canada   Metal   Co.,   Ltd.,   The 
McAvity,    T.    &   Son. 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 

Baling  Presses: 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co..   Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Barkers: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian  .Barker   Co. 

Canadian   Barking  Drum   Co. 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 

Carthage    Machine    Co. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Hamilton.    Wm.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Horton  Steel  Works,   Ltd. 

MacKinnon  Steel   Co.,   Ltd. 

Fulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works,    Co..    Ltd. 

Bearings: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Can.   S.  K.   P.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Kingsbury    Machine   Works. 

Beaters: 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 

Clafin   Eng.   Co. 

Emerson   Manufacturing  Co. 

Hamilton,   William    Co.,    Ltd. 

Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Sherbrooke  Machinery  Co.,   Ltd. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,   Ltd, 


Heater  Bars  &  Bed  Plates: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..   Ltd. 
Bolton    W.    n.    Sons,    Inc. 
Pulp  &   Paper  Mill   Accessories,   Ltd. 
Belting: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.  Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion    Belting    Co. 
Dominion    Rubber   System. 
Dunlop   Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 
Gutta    Percha    &    Rubber,    Ltd. 
Jone.s   &-  Glassco,   Regd 
Mc.\vity.   T.   &  Sons,    Ltd. 
Sadler    &   Haworth. 

Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.   Co.   of  Canada, 
Limited. 

Belting  —  Iieather: 

Graton  &  Knight. 

Bins: 

Hendrick    Manufacturing    Co. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Bleaching  Apparatus: 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.   Co. 

Bleaching  Boilers: 

Biggs    Boiler    Works   Co. 

Bleaching  Powders: 

Gottesman.   M.  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Imperial    Trading    Co. 

Blowers: 

Canadian   Sirocco  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Ross.    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co..   Ltd 
St\irtevant  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd. 

Boats,    Motor    Head-Works    for    towing 
logs: 

Russel    Brothers. 

Boats,  Power  "Winch: 

Russel    Brothers. 

Bodies,  Truck: 

Hendricli   Manufacturing   Co. 

Boilers: 

Babcock  &  Wilcox.   Ltd. 
Canadian   Sirocco  Co..   Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Engineering    &      Machine      Works      of 
Canada.   Ltd. 

Fraser    &    Chalmers,    Canada.    Ltd. 
Goldie   &   McCuIloch   Co.,   Ltd. 
Hamilton,   William   Co.,   Ltd. 
Leonard,   E.   &   Sons,   Ltd. 
Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding  Co     Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Boilers  —  Bleaching: 

Biggs   Boiler   Works   Co. 

Boiler  Preservatives: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd. 

Vera  Chemical  Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd. 
Brimstone: 

Texas    Gulf    Sulphur    Co. 
Brass  Wire   Cloth  Pourdrinier  Wires: 

See   Wire   Cloth 
Bronze  —  Acid    Resisting : 

Carthage    Machine   Co. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.   T.,trt. 

Hendrick  Mfg.   Co. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd. 

McAvity   T.   &   Sons.,    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

Forth  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Tallman   Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 

Buckets: 

Canadian   Link-Belt   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hendrick    Manufacturing    Co. 

McKinnon    Steel   Co.,   Ltd. 

The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Burrs: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Crbles  —  Power    and    Telephone: 

Northern  Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 
Calenders  —  Crlassine: 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 


Calender    Rolls: 
Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd 
Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Co 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,   1  t.l 
Perkins,    B.    F.    &    Son,    Inc. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 

Calenders: 

.N'orwood    Engineering  Co. 
Camp  Supplies: 

Canadian  Milli  Products,  Ltd. 
Ccns: 

Diamond   State   Fibre  Co.  of  Can     1,1 

."^amuel    M.    Langston   Co. 

Cars,  Dump  and  Plat: 

Canadian   Equipment  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
MacKinnon   Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

Cars,  Freight: 

Canadian   Equipment  Co.,   Ltd. 
Cars  —  Quarry    and    Industrial: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co,   Ltd 
Hendrick   Manufacturing  Co.    ' 

Cc^sein  and  Satin  White: 

Imperial    Trading   Co. 
Kalbfleisch    Corporation,    The 
CEstings       Iron  and  Steel: 

Poving   Hydraulic   &   Eng.    Co.,    Ltd 

Canada   Foundry   &   Porgings     Ltd 

Canada   Metal   Co.,   Ltd ,   The" 

Canadian  Link-Belt  Co.,'  Ltd 

Darling   Bros.,    Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd 

Goldie  &  Mcculloch  Co.,  Ltd 

Goold   Shapley    &   Muir   Co ,    Ltd. 

Hamilton   Co.,    Ltd.     Wm. 

Hamilton   Gear  &   Machine  Co. 

McAvity,    T.   &   Son. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.   Ltd 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd 

vvaterous   Engine   Works   Co.,   Ltd. 

Castings,    Bronze    and    Brass: 

rnviiiK    Ilyilraulic   &   Eng.    Co.    Ltd 
Ixjmiiiioii    I'.'iiffineering    Works,    Ltd 
Canada   Metal    Co.,   Ltd.    The 
Goold,    Shapley    &    Muir    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,   William   Co,    Ltd. 
Mcivity,    T.    ,&    Son. 
Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 
Port    Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co.    Ltd 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,  Ltd. 
Union   Screen   Plate  Co.   of  Canada. 
Waterous   Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Caustic   Soda: 

Gottesman,  M.  &  Co,  Inc. 
Wiison-Paterson   Co. 

Cement,   High   Temperature: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Can.  Johns-Manville  Co.,   Ltd. 

Cement  Roofing: 

The   Barrett  Co..   Ltd 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.'  Ltd. 

Chain    Blocks: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Chain   Conveyors: 

.See   Conveying  Machinery 

Chain  Drives   (SUeut  and  Steel  Roller) : 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd 
Canadian    Link-Belt  Co.,    Ltd 
Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Jones  &  Glassco,   Regd. 
Renold,    Canada,    Ltd.,    Hans. 

Change    Speed   Gears: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering   Works     Ltd. 
Hamilton    Gear   &   Machine   Co. 
Jones  &  Glassco,   Regd. 

ChemicalSi  Colors,  Etc.: 

M.  Gottoeman  &  Co., 
Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 
Holliday  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  L.  B. 
Kalbfleisch    Corporation 
Wilson  Paterson  Co. 
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PULP     AND     PAPER     MAGAZINE 


""""" 


WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

STANDARD  BRASS 

and   COPPER    PIPE 
IRON  PIPE  SIZE 

SPECIAL 

DELIVERIES  FROM  MILL  ON 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SIZES 

ALSO 

Brass    and    Copper    Rod,    Sheet 

and    Tabling 


MmM^trm^ 


itniled 


J.  H.  A.  Acer  &  Co.,  Limited 

CANADA  CEMENT  BUILDING 
Phillips  Square 

MONTREAL 


Strong,  Easy  Bleaching  and   Bleached 

Sulphite,  Kraft  and  Ground - 

wood  Pulps,  Kraft  Paper, 

Cardboard,  Sheathing 

Paper 


Distributors    for : — 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.  Limited,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Out. — Sulphite,  Groundwood,  News- 
print. 

Dryden  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  Dryden,  Out. — Extra 
Strong  Kraft  Paper,  Sheathing  Paper,  Kraft 
Pulp. 

Laurentide  Company,  Limited,  Grand 'Mere, 
P.  Q., — "News"  Sulphite,  Groundwood. 

Macleod  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Limited,  Liver- 
pool, N.  S. — Groundwood. 


Cable  Address  — "ACERBITY",   Montreal 
Codes:— West  Union  5  Letter;  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Ed. 


CANADIAN    VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  CO.,  LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Genuine  Vegetable  Parchment  and 

Parchment  Specialties 

Fully  Equipped  Printing  Plant 

The  most  modern  plant  of  its  kind 

Cable  Address:  "Parchment" 


GARDEN  CITY  PAPER  MILLS 
CO.,   LIMITED 

Manufacturers 

Tissue  Paper,  Toilet  Paper,  Cabinet  Toweli, 
Wax  Tissue  Paper  (light  weight), 
Paper  Specialties 
Cable  Address:  "Garden  City" 


MILLS  AT 

MERRITTON  &  ST.  CATHARINES, 

ONT. 


Fourdrinier 
Wires 

Cylinder  Wires 
Washer  Wires,  etc. 


ALL  MESHES— ANY  WIDTH 
BRASS  OR  BRONZE 


I 


The  Niagara 
Wire  Weaving  Company 

LIMITED 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada 

Represented  hy:  WILLIAM  WHYTE 
39  Draper  Ave,  Montreal,  Que. 


PULl'      AND      I'APEK      .MAGAZINE 
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MILL    SITPPLIES.  —  Continued. 

CtUmneys: 

Horton  Steel  Works,  Ltd. 
Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works   Co.,   Ltd. 
Kalbflelsch  Corporation 
Wllson-Paterson  Co. 

Cliippers: 

Bovine   Hydraulic   &   Engineering    Co, 
Ltd.  ,    „        ... 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,   William   Co.,    Ltd. 
Eng    &  Machine  Works  of  Can.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Cliipper  Knives: 

Bolton,  John  W.  D.   Sons,   Inc. 

Chip  SlBlnte^ators: 

Canadian    IngersoU-Hand   Co.,    Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works  Co..  Ltd. 

Chip  ScTftena: 

Boving   Hydraulic  &   Engineering  Co., 

Ltd.  .  „        T  .J 

Canadian   Mead-Morrison   Co.,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,   William   Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,   Ltd. 

China   Clay: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.  Ltd. 
English  China  Clays,  Ltd. 


Clay: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Clutches : 

Boving   Hydraulic   &   Engineering   Co.. 
Ltd.  „        T  xj 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian   Link-Belt  Co..   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Jones  &  Glassco,  Regd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Sti'nson-Reeb  Builders  Supply  Co.  Ltd. 

Concrete-Hardener    and    Water-Proof «r: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

Condensers,    Electrical,    Static    and 
Power: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    LIU. 
Griswold  &  Co. 

Conduits:  „       ,  , . 

Can.   Johns-Manville  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 

Cor.dnits   (Wooden): 

Canadian    Pipe    Co.,    Ltd. 

Contractors : 

Foundation   Co.,   Ltd. 
Fraser,   Brace  &  Co..   Ltd. 

Contractors'  Equipment: 

Boving  Hydraulic   &    Engineering   Co.. 

Ltd.  ,  ^         T  *j 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gartshore.    J.    J. 


Ltd. 


Conveying  Machinery: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co., 

Canadian  Link-Belt  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 

Hamilton    Co.,    Ltd.,    Wm. 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

Northern  Crane  Works. 

Reid,   C.    de   Wolf. 

Sturtevant.    B.   F.   Co.   of  Canada.    Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine   Works  Co..    Ltd. 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Wsrks,  Ltd. 

Conveyors  —  Coal  and  Ash: 
Babcock    &    Wilcox.    Ltd. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian  Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian   Mead-Morrison   Co., 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine  Works.   Co.    Ltd. 

ControUers  —  Temperature: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Foxboro  Co.,   Inc. 


Core  Machine — .Paper: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Samuel   M.   Langston   Co. 
Victoria   Foundry,    Ltd. 

Cormerated    Paper    Machinery : 

Canadian    Fuirliank.s-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Langston    Co.,    Samuel    L. 

Couch  Kolls: 

Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co.    Ltd. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd 

Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine  Works.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Coupling's: 

American  Volth  Contact  Co.,    Inc. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  Co 

Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian    Link-Belt   Co.,   Ltd. 

Jones  and   Glassco. 

Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd. 

Victoria  Foundry,   Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works,    Co..    Ltd, 

Cranes : 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
McKinnon    Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 
Northern   Crane  Works,    Ltd, 
Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,.  Co.,   Ltd. 

Cranes  —  Crawlers  Type : 

Canadian    Link-Belt    Co..    Ltd. 

Cranes  —  Electric: 

Babcock   &   Wilcox,    Ltd. 
Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse     Co.,     Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 
Northern    Crane   Works,    Ltd. 

Cranes  —  Iioconiotives: 

Canadian    Equipment    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Link-Belt    Co,    T-td. 
Dominion   Engineering  Worlis.    Ltd. 

Creosote  Oil: 

narrett  Co..   Ltd. 
Tloveridge  .Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

Crushers: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..   Ltd. 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 

Crushers  —  Coal  or  Coke: 

Canadian  Link-Belt  Co..   Ltd, 

Cutting   Machines: 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 
Hamlilet    JIachine   Co. 
Morrison,    J.    L. 

Cylinders: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Dominion    Engrineering    Works.    Ltd. 

McAvity.   T.    &    Sons.,    Ltd. 

Northern     Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 

.Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine    Works   Co..    Ltd, 

Cylinder  Covers: 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Christie,    Ltd.,    Geo. 

.Tohnson    Wire   Works.    Ltd. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  T,td. 

Niagara   Wire  Weaving  Co..   Ltd.,   The 

Pulp  and   Paper  Mill   Accessories,   I.,td. 

Tyler.    W.    S.    Co.,    The 

Waterous    Engine    Works   Co..    I^td. 

Cylinder   Moulds: 

Bertrams.    Ltd. 

Capital  Wire  Cloth  &  Mfg.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..  Ltd, 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..   Ltd 

Fort    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 

Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Griswold   &  Co, 

Waterous    Engine   Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Cylinder  Rolls: 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Hydraulic  ^fachinery  Co..  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  T-t'l 
Port    .4rthur    Shipbuilding    Co,.    Ltd, 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessories.   Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    "Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Damper  Begulators: 

Beveridge   Supplv  Co.,   Ltd 
Underfeed-Stoker   Co,    of   Canada,    Ltd. 


Oams: 

Foundation  Co..  Ltd 
Fraser   Brace   Co.,   Ltd. 

Dandy  Bolls: 

cS.'''Ltd  ^^'''''   ^'°"'   *   Manufacturing 

T^vl!!i"'w    i?"«f|neerlng   Works,    Ltd. 
J  y  icr,    W,   S.    Co.,   The 
Johnson    Wire    Work.s.    Ltd 
John    Date. 

Seslnteffrators  —  Pulp: 
De-Inking-  Machines: 

Waterous    Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

Derricks: 

Dominion   Engineering  Works.   Ltd 
!\hKimit)n   ,stfel   Co.,    Ltd. 

Diaphragms,  Rubber: 

Dominion    Rubber    System 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dlif  users: 

.M:i<Kinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

Digesters: 

t;ana(iian    Inger.soll-Rand    Co      Ltd 

tan.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd 

v^?.'^"i"'^r  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Eng.  &  Machine  Works  of  Can.,  Ltd 

Hamilton   Co.,    Ltd.,    Wm 

Hcndrick   Mfg    Co 

Horton    Steel    Works,    Ltd 

MacKinnon   Steel   Co.,    Ltd 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

Vulcan   Iron   Works,   Ltd 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 

Digester  Pittings: 

Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Hamilton,    William   Co.,    Ltd 
Hydraulic  Machinery  Co,  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 
McAvity,   T.  &  Sons,   Ltd. 

Digester  Iiining: 

i:.-veridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
.'^teblllns  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Digester  Brick; 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd 
Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co.  ' 

Driving  Apparatus: 

Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.     Ltd 
John   Date. 

Doctor  Blades: 

J    W.  Bolton  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Dryer  Pelts — Cotton: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd 
John   C.   Christie   Co. 

Dryers : 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co      Ltd 

Canadian   Sirocco  Co.,  Ltd 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,  Ltd 

Hamilton,   William   Co.    Ltd 

Hendrick.  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.     Ltd 

Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 

Ross,   J.   O.   Engineering   Co. 

R.    F.   Sturtevant   Co.   of  Canada,    Ltd. 

Dynamos: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co  ,  Ltd 
Harland    Engineering   Co.,    Ltd. 

Economisers: 

Sturtevant.  B.   F.   Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd. 

Electric   Apparatus: 

Canadian  Palrbanks-Morse  Co.    Ltd 
Can.  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd 
Harland  Engineering  Co  ,  Ltd 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Electrical  Condensers: 

Griswold   &    Co. 

Electrical  Supplies: 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co..  Ltd 
Can.  Johns-ManvlUe  Co.,   Ltd 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Elevators: 

Can.    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 

Engines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co     Ltd 
Can.    Sirocco   Co.     Ltd. 
Goldle  &  McCullbch  Co..   Ltd 
Goold    Shapley   &   Muir  Co.,   Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co     Lid 
Fort  Arthur   Shipbuilding  Co,    Ltd 
Sturtevant,   B.    F.   Co. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd 
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MANUFACTURERS    OF 


NETW^SPRINT  PAPER 
CARDPOARD 
SULPHITE 
CRQUMDV/OOD  PUl.P 


♦  PTJLPV/OOD 

♦  SPRUCE  LUMBET^ 

♦  LATHS  a*  TIES 

♦  CEDAR  SMiriQLES 


JPOIJRDRINIER    SPECIALTIES 


I 


rD^C/tUy 


—  S^e-'  S^Tice^^Jr:kmd€.,  Qw 


P\PER  &,PULF»  MlLiLS^ 

jSAGTJENA.y  FKHOCAMI 


Saw  Mills 

ON  North  &  South  Shores  or  the 

5^JL<AWI^MCE  e.THE    Sa.CUE'N^ 
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MILL    SIPI'LIES.  —  ContimiefL 

Eugines:   Oasollue: 

Russel    Brothers. 

Electric    Drives  —  Sectionalized      Motor: 

The  llarhiinl  KngineerinK  Co..   of  Caii- 
aiia,    l,td. 

Engineers  —  Cruising': 

Bi-adley,    K.    li. 

L*acey.    James    D.    &    Co. 

Pewall.  J    W. 

Engineers  —  Electrical: 

Montabone,  A.  J.  F. 
Engineers  —  Soda    Palp    Mill: 

Herbert  S.  Kimball. 
Engineers  —  Steam: 

Burroughs,    Chas.    W. 
Comb«,    F.    A. 
Montabone,    A.   J,    F. 
Taylor,    Ltd.,   H.   S. 

Engineers  —  Ventilating: 

Burroughs,   Chas.   W. 

Management    Engineering    &    Develop- 

ti'.ent    Co. 

Reed  Co.,   Ltd..   Geo.   W. 

Ross,    J.    O.    Engineering   Co. 

Taylor.    Ltd..   H.    S. 

Ilng'ineers  —  Consulting: 

I'arey.    Jas.    L. 

Combustion    Engineering    Corporation. 

Limited. 
I'erguson,   Hardly 
Hamilton    Gear   &   Machine   Co. 
Hardy,    George. 
Jenssen,  G.  D.   and   Co. 
Kimball.   Herbert   S. 

Management    Engineering    &    Develop- 
ment  Co. 

ilontabone,    A.    J.    F. 
Sewell.    James    W. 
Stebbins  Eng.   &  Mfg.  Co. 
Tavlor.    Ltd.,    H.    S. 
Wallace.   Jos.   H.  &  Co. 
Williams,    F.   M. 

Engineers  —  Chemical: 

Herbert  S.  Kimball. 
Engines  —  Crude  Oil: 

1  ulp  ilk!   Paper  Mill   Accessories,   Ltd. 

Exhausters: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 
Can.  Sirocco  Co..  Ltd. 
Ross.    J.    O.    Engineering   Co. 
Sberbrooke   Machinery   I'o.,    Ltd. 
.Sturtevant,    B.    F.    Co.    of    Canada,    Ltd. 

Experimental  Machinery: 

\'ictoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Exporters: 

Parsons  Trading  Co. 
Reid.    C.    de   Wolf. 

Fans: 

Can.    Sirocco   Co.,   Ltd. 

Northern    Electric    Co..    Ltd. 

Perkins  B.  F.  &  Son.  Inc. 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Ross.   J.   O.    Engineering  Co. 

Felt  Soils: 

Can.   Johns-Man ville  Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    Ltd. 

Pelts: 

Ayers.    Ltd. 

Bates  &  Innes.  Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 

Christie.    John    Co. 

Johnson  Wire  W^orks,  Ltd. 

Kenwood    Mills.    Ltd. 

Pulp   &   Paper    Mill    Accessories.    Ltd. 

Penmans,   Ltd. 

Porritts  &  Spencer.  Ltd. 

Tippett   &   Co.,    Ltd. 

Warwick   Woollen    Mills.    Ltd. 

Whyte.  Wm. 

Fence  —  Wire: 

Frost   Steel  &   Wire   Co..    Ltd. 

Pltre  'VtUcanlied: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..   Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre,  Can..  Ltd. 
Hydraulic  Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 
Goold.  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,   Ltd. 
McKinnon  Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 


Flag    Poles    (Steel): 

unlario     Wind     Kngine    &     Pump    Co., 
Ltd. 


Filters 


Water: 


Harlins    liios.,    Ltil 

Hydraulic   Machlneiy    Co..    Hd. 

Norwood  Engineering  Co. 

Fire   Brick: 

.\lberene   Stone   Co. 

Beveridgo    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Elk  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Fire    Clay: 

Elk   l'"ire    Brick   Co. 
Fire    Doors: 

Reed   Co..    Ltd..    Geo.   W. 
Fire  Figbting  Apparatus: 

Waterous   Engine   Works   Co.,    Ltd. 
Fire  Pails: 

K.  B.  Eddy  Co..   Ltd. 
Fliglits: 

Hendriek   Manufacturing   Co. 

folding  Machines: 

Norwood    Engineering    Co. 

Flooring:    . 

Reed    Co..    Ltd.,    Geo.    W. 

Forced   Steam   Circulation   System: 

i-'rane   Co..    Ltd. 

I'onndations: 

I'oiindation   Company. 

Foundry  I.adles: 

Steel    Trough    &    Machine    Co..      Ltd., 

Fonrdrinier  Wires: 

Christie   George,   Ltd. 

Johnson  Wire  Works,   Ltd. 

Capital    Wire    Cloth    &    Mfg.    Co.,    The 

Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co.,   Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,   Ltd 

Taylor,  J.   A. 

Tippet  &  Co. 

United  Wire   Works,   Ltd. 

Tyler   Company,    The    W.    S. 

Whyte,  Wm. 

Friction  Hoists: 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.    Ltd. 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine   Works,   Co..    T-td. 

Fuel  Economisers: 

Sturtevant.    B.   F.  Co..   of  Canada.    Ltd. 

Fuses: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.    Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 

Furnace    Iiinings : 

Alberene   Stone   Co. 
Beveridge    Supply    Co.    Ltd. 

G-d  sket  —  Felt,  Paper,  Etc. : 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..  Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd. 

Gaskets-Rnl)l)er: 

Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.   of  Canada 
Limited. 

Gasoline   Engines: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd. 
Goold  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 
Ontario    Wind    Engine    &    Pump    Co.. 
Ltd. 

Gasoline   Storage   Tanks: 
Can.   Des  Moines  Steel  Co. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 

Ganges: 

The  Bristol  Co. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

.McAvity.   T.   .1    Son. 

Gears: 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand   Co.,    Ltd 
Can.    Link-Belt    Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering   Works,    Ltd. 
Goldie    &    McCuUoch    Co.,    Ltd. 


Uaiiiiliou  Co.,   Ltd.,   Wm. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co,    Ltd 
northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 
I  ort   Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd 
Waterous  Engine   Works,  Co.,   Ltd.  ' 

Generators: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd 
Northern    Electric    Co      Ltd 
ada.   Ltd'^"''    li'iglneerlng  Co.  of  Ca.i- 
Stu^tevant.    li.    F.    &    Co.    of    Canada. 

Grates: 

Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd. 
Grate  Bars: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Goldie  &  Mcculloch  Co.  Ltd 

Victoria   Foundry,   Ltd 

Hamilton.    William   Co.,    Ltd 

rw,    !'''}. ^''°"Si''y  ^  Machine  Co.    Ltd 
rort   Arthur   Shipbuilding   Co.,    L'td 
Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co.,    Ltd! 
Grating   Area: 

HeiHliick    Manufacturing    Co. 

Gi-indstones: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd 
Canadian   I'airbanks-Morse  Co.     Ltd 
nteinational    Pulp    Stone    Co 
Lombard    &    Co 
Miramichi  Quarry  Co. 
Snialhvood  Stone  Co 
Smallwood-Low    Stone    Co. 

Grinders: 

.\merican    Voith    Contact    Co.     Inc 
\.';":'"^'/"},i>\B.e>-soU-Rand    Co      Ltd 
Norih*^-,^  'N'"'""!  ^^'"'''^  »f  t;an.  Ltd. 
p,?..,    ?','■'' ""'"'■■y  &  aiachine  Co..  Ltd 
I  ort   Art  lur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.     Ltd. 
v\a  sh  1  late  ii  Structural  Works    Ltd 
Uaterous   IJngine    Works.   Co.,   Ltd 

Guards  —  Machinery: 

Hendriek    Manufacturing    Co. 
HangezBi 

Bond    Engineering    Works.    Ltd 
Lanadian   Fairbanks-Mors4  Co..   Ltd 
Canadian    Link-Belt   Co.     Ltd 
Goldie   &   Mcculloch   Co.,  Ltd 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co,    Ltd 
Northern    Foundry    &    Machine' Co. 
Victoria  Foundry.  Ltd 
Waterous    Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Heaters  —  Peed   Water: 

Mm  tevaiit.  R.  F.  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Keating  and    VentUating: 

lios's    I^Vi'^r-""'  ^-'"-"^  Canada,    Ltd. 
uo>,&,  J.   o.   Engineering  Co. 

Hc;;Bts: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.   Ltd 
anad.an     Ingersoll-Rand    Co.      Ltd 
I  an     Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd 
(.old  .Shapley  &  Muir  Co.    Ltd 
Hamilton.    William    Co..   Ltd 
Northern    Crane    Works,    Ltd 
\  ictoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Hoods  —  Paper  Machine: 

•rSr'LcTr'i^f'i:'^'^-''"'-^'^  Co.,  Ltd. 

Williams  Apparatus. 
Rose: 

^Timtfed'^'""'*'"  ^^^    C°-  °^  Canada, 

Hydrants  —  Pire    and    Mill    Yard: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-JIorse  Co.,   Ltd 
Norwood   Engineering  Co. 

Hydrattlic  Presses: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co 
Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    W^orks   Co..    Ltd.' 

luctrnments — Testing : 
The    Bristol    Co. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.   Ltd 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

Insulation: 

Can.   Johns-Manvllle  Co..   Ltd 
Northern    Electric    Co..    Ltd. 

Iron    Castings : 

See  Castings: 
Jordan    Castings: 

Hamilton.    William    Co..    Ltd 

1  ort  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 
Kilns — £ime 

Hendriek    Manufacturing    Co. 
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HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS,  Limited,  XKclidXr." 


OHaFNOIS   PLAi^ 


Tub  Sized 

Loft  Dried 

Rag  Bonds  & 

Ledgers 


Sulphite 
Bonds  & 
Ledgers 


Haokoote 

Parchmeot 

^pIIuid 

Antique 

Offset  & 

Text  Rook 


PAFVR  UACHINB  Ot  B&AUHARNOIS  PLA.VT 


MUls  at  BEAUHARNOIS,  Que.,  CRABTREE  MILLS.  Que.,  CORNWALL,  Out. 
Head  Office:  138  McGiU  St.,  MONTREAL 


Code:  BENTIiEYS 


Oable  Address:   HOWABBMITU,  MONTBEAI^ 


L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.  («f  Canada)  LTD. 

WORKS:  HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND. 

We  can  offer  for  immediate  delivery 
A  FULL  RANGE  OF 

DYESTUFFS  FOR  PAPER 

including 

ACID  COLOURS  BASIC  COLOURS 

DIRECT    COLOURS 

Write  for  full  particulars,  samples  and   prices 

Office,  Laboratory  and  Warehouse  :—  27    St.    Sacrament    St.    MONTREAL 

Representative  for  British  Columbia:— JAMIESON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LIMITED 
London,  Building  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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MILL    SUPPLIES.  —  (Continued 

Jordan    FlUlnr* ! 

bcveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.   W.   Bolton  &  Sons,   Inc. 

Pulp  and  I'aper  Mill  Accessories,   Ltd. 

Tippet    tk.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Xulf •    Orlnder* : 

I'anudian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 

Knlvaa: 

Beveridge   Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

.1.    W.    Gordon    &    Sons.    Inc. 

Can.    Des    Moines    Steel    Co.,     Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 

Harablet    Maclune    Co. 

Peter  Hay   Knife  Co.,   Ltd. 

Pulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accessories,    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 


KnlveB    Paper    Cutting: 

Gait   Knife    Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamblet    Machine    Co. 

Peter  Hay    Knife   Co.,    Ltd. 

Pulp    &    Paper    Mill    Accesisorl»^s.    Llci, 

Keid.   C.    De   Wolf. 

KoUergangrs: 

liertrains.    Ltd. 

Bovliig  Hydraulic  &  lingineering  Co. 

Ltd. 

I<<iiupa  —  Electric: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd, 
General    Electric   Co.,    Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern     Electric    Co.,    Ltd. 

Iiaboratory  Equipment: 

i'erUins,    B.    F.   &   Son.,   Inc. 

Iiatta  Machimea: 

Victoria    Foundry,    Ltd. 

Ii«ad  Bomlng: 

B.arber,   W.  J.   &  Co. 

St.    Lawrence  Welding  Co. 

Iiead  Qooda: 

The    Canada   Metal   Co.,    Ltd. 

McAvity.  T.  and  Son. 

Canada  Wire  &   Iron   Goods  Co. 

Iiocomotives: 

Canadian   Equipment  Co..   Ltd. 

Jno.  J.  Gartshore. 

Montreal   Locomotive  Woi-Ivs,    Ltd. 

Iiogrg'erB: 

Canadian  Holt  Co..  Ltd. 

I>Til>ricant8: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Imperial    Trading   Co. 

^nbrlcatintr  QrapUte: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion  Paint  Works,  Ltd. 

Iiabrlcators: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 
Imperial   Trading   Co. 
Mc.\vity.    T.   and   Son. 

Matches: 

E.   B.   Eddy  Co..  Ltd. 

Machine  Tools: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry,  Ltd. 

Mechanical  Draft: 

The  Underfeed-Stoker  Co.  of  Can.  Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.   of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Mechanical  Stokers: 

The    Under-Feed    Stoker    Co.    of    Can- 
ada,  Ltd. 

Meters,  Steam: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
The   Bristol  Co. 
leacock  Bros.,   Ltd. 

Monel  Metal: 

Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 

Motors: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian   General   Electric  Co..   Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

MiU  Brokers: 

Can.   Woodlands  &  Pulpwood   Agency 


KCotor   Drives  —  Individual,      Sectional: 

(..'anadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,    Ltd. 
Cunadlan  Link-Belt  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can.  Westinghouse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Harland    Engineering   Co.,    Ltd. 

Oil: 

The  Barrett  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Lid. 

Oi'.  Engrines: 

Canadian    IngersoU-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 
Ozy-Acetylene   Welding'   and   Supplies: 

I'anadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Wal.sh  Plate  &  Structural  Works,  Ltd. 

Fr.ckinjr: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 

Fackings-Sheet  and  Hydraulic: 

i^'aiiadian   I-'airbanlvs-Morse   Co.,    Ltd, 
Voorhees   Rubber  Mfg.   Co.    of  Cuiiad.i. 
Limited. 


Faints: 

fiarrett   Co.,    Ltd. 
lieveridge  Supply  Co..   Ltd. 
iJoniinion   Paint   Worlis.    Ltd. 
.Mc.\rthur.    Irwin.    Ltd. 

Perforated  Metal: 

Canada    Wire    &    Iron    Goods   Co. 
Hendrick   Manufacturing  Co. 

Pinions: 

Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Hamilton    Gear    &    Machine    Co. 
I'ort    .-Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 


PAPER   AND    PtrliP 


Bonds  —  Bristols,    Iiedg'ers,    Writing: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd 
K.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Ltd. 
Provincial    Paper   Mills   Co..    I.t<l. 
X;olland   Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Book   and   Coated: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 
Provincial  Paper  Mills  Co.,   Ltd. 
Holland  Paper  Co..   Ltd. 

ISoy    Board: 

-Acer,   J.   H.   A.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Brompton   Pulp  &  Paper   Co. 
Canada   Paper   Board   Co. 
Eddy,    E.    B.   &  Co. 
Price   Bros.   &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Reid,    C.    dc   Wolf. 

Genuine    Vegetable    Parchment: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Can.   Vegetable  Parchment  Co..   Ltd. 
Garden    City   Paper   Mills   Co.,    Ltd. 
Victoria    Paper   &    Twine    Co.,    Ltd. 

Greaseproof  Paper: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Can.    Vegetable   Parchment  Co.,   Ltd. 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  of  Can.,  Ltd. 
Garden    City   Paper  Mills   Co..    Ltd. 
Victoria   Paper   and   Twine   Co.,    Ltd. 

broundwood  Pulp: 

Abitibi   Power  &  Paper   Co..    Ltd. 

Acer,   J.   H.   A.   &  Co..   Ltd. 

American   Woodpulp   Corp. 

Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Donnacona   Paper  Co. 

Henry  Atkinson. 

John   C.   Christie   Co. 

M.   Gottesman     &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Interstate    Pulp   &    Paper    Co..    Inc. 

Laurentide  Co.,   Ltd. 

Lagerloef    Trading    Co.,    Inc. 

Price    Bros.    &   Co..    Ltd. 

Relph,    Darwen    &    Pearce 

St.    Maurice    Paper    Co. 

Spanish    River    Pulp    &   Paper   Mills. 

KraJ't  Paper: 

.Veer  J.  H.  &  Co..     Ltd. 
Bathurst  Lumber  Co.,   Ltd. 
Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Brompton    Pulp    &    Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 
Dryden    Pulp    and   Paper   Co.,    Ltd. 
Gottesman    &    Co.,    Inc. 
Price  &  Pearce,   Ltd. 
Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co..  Ltd. 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 


Iiuinbcr  Pnlp  Jt  Paper  Co. 

Brompton   Pulp  &   Paper  Co. 
Price   Bros  &  Co..   Ltd. 

Mill  Wrappers: 

Acer,   J.  U.  &  Co.,   Ltd 
Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 
Eddy.    E.    B.    &   Co.,    Ltd 
Price   Bros.  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

tTcttlner  Iiocomotive   Stock: 

Hendrick    Manufacturing   Co. 

Kewsprint: 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 

Helgo    Paper   Co. 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.     Ltd 

Bronipton    Pulp   &   Paper   Co,    Ltd 

Dryden  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,   Ltd 

Eddy  E.   B.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ford,    J.   &   Co. 

M.   Gottesman  &  Co. 

Laurentide  Co ,   Ltd 

Patton,  J.  F.,  inc. 

Price   Bros  &  Co.,   Ltd 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper   Mills 

St.    Maurice    Paper    Co 

Roofing: 

The   Barrett   Co.,    Ltd 

Beveridge   Supply   Co..    Ltd. 

I'ord.    J.    &   Co. 

Interstate  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 

Co.,  Inc. 

Spanish    River   Pulp  &    Paper  Mills 

Parchment: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
,•'*"•,  ^  egetable  Parchment  Co.,   Ltd 
Garden   City   Paper   Mills   Co."  Ltd 
\  ictoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.,  Ltd.    ' 

Specialities: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

ni?;"'^? '^  i?'""'??  ^"^'■«  C°-  ot  Can.,  Ltd 

Can.  Nashua  Paper  Co  ,  Ltd 

Can    Vegetable  Parchment  Co  ,  Ltd 

Garden    City    Paper    Mills    Co      L.ui 

Price   Bros  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Howard   Smith   Paper   Mills 

Victoria   Paper   &   Twine   Co.,    Ltd. 

Soda  Pnlp: 

M.    Gottesman  &   Co.,    Inc. 

Soda   Recovery   Systems: 
Swenson    Evaporator    Co. 

Sulphate    Pulp    (Kraft) : 

American    Woodpulp   Corp 
Bathurst   Lumber  Co.,  Ltd 
Brompton    Pulp   &    Paper   Co.,    Ltd 
Gottesman,   M.    &  Co ,   Inc 
Dryden   Pulp  &  Paper  Co.'.   Ltd 
Lagerloef   Trading   Co.,   Inc 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sulphate  MiU  Equipment: 

Swenson    Evaporator    Co. 
Sulphite  Pulp: 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.    Ltd 

Acer,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  " 

American  Woodpulp   Corn 

Donnacona  Paper  Co 

M.  Gottesman  &  Co.,   Inc 

Lagerloef   Trading   Co.,   ino 

laurentide  Co  ,   Ltd  ' 

Mattagmi    Puli)   &    Paper   Co.     Ltd 

Price   Bros   &   Co.     Ltd 

Riordon   Sales  Co.,   Ltd 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills   Ltd 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co 

Howard    Smith    Paper    Mills 

Tissue  and  Toilet: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd 

Can    \  egetable  Parchment'  Co     Ltd 

I'nY'^f",  ^'i}:   P'^P*'"'   Mills   Co.     Ltd 
Interlake  Tissue  Mills  Co     Ltd 
Victoria   Paper  &   Twine   Co.,    Ltd. 

W'rapping: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Brompton   Pulp   &   Paper   Co      Ltd 
Can    Vegetable  Parchment   Co.    Ltd 

^7/'"l  ^^'P»  ^  PaP^>-  Co-  -Ltd. 
Eddy  E.   B.  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Garden   City  Paper  Mills  Co.,   Ltd 

Interlake   Tissue   Mills   Co^   Ltd 

-Spanish    River    Pulp    &    Paper    Mills 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co  .  Ltd 

Ma.vagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sulphite  MitscherUch: 

Acer,  J.  H.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
American    Woodpulp    Corp 
Pulp  and   Paper  Trading  Co 
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THE  QUALITY  OF  YOUR   PRODUCT 

Depends  Upon  the  Uniformity  of  the  Temperature  in   the  Machine  Room 

"nn  EMPERATURE  control  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  annoying 
•*■  factors  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  slightest  degree  of  variation  in  the  temperature 
of  any  section  of  the  machine  room  has  affected  the  quality  of  the 
finished  paper. 

A  unifonu  product  is  the  desired  aim  of  every  paper  mill,  aad 
usually  DO  expense  is  spared  to  achieve  this  result. 

TRADE  MARK 

BRISTOL'S 

neo-u,  9,FAT.  oF^i^&t 

Recording  Instruments 

furnish  an  accurate  means  of  knowing  just  tlie  conditions  iur 
rounding  ttifl  manufacture  of  your  product.  Th«  charts  supply 
a  record  of  the.  conditions  which  are  available  for  inspection  at 
any  time,  and  may  be  filed  away  for  future  reference  and  com- 
parison. 

Rri.stol's  instruments  quickly  •pay  for  themselves  in  increased  plant 
efficiency. 

Bulletin  BF-303  will  tell  you  about  the  most  extensive  line  •f 
recording    instruments   in   the   world.      May   we  send   it   to   you? 

"With  Bristol   Instruments  You   KNOW" 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,    Waterbury,  Conn.,     U.S.A. 

Canadian   Distributor   —   Powerlite   Devices,   Limited 
62  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont.  New  Birks  Building,  Montreal,  Que. 


^ 
[■'W 


DO  NOT  PUT  OFF  UNTIL 

TOMOBBOW 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE 
TO-DAY 

WE  WANT  TO  CONVINCE  YOU  AS 
TO  THE  REAL  EFFICIENCY  OF 
THE  "HARDY"  AND  WE  INSTALL 
ON  A  TRIAL  BASIS.  IF  NOT  SAT- 
ISFACTORY WE  TAKE   IT   BACK. 

WRITE  US  TO-D.\Y 

MILLS  WORKS  MACHINERY  LTD. 

PONT     ROUGE,    QUE. 


MORSE^DRIVES 


Driving  Beaters 

On  right  is  close  up  view 

of  Beaters  opposite  driven 

by  Morse   Chains 

JONES  &  GLASSCO  Regd 

Canjillan    Agents; 
St .  Nicholas  BIdg .        Bank  of  Hamilton  Bld{ . 

MONTREAL  TORONTO 


THE  HARDY  AUTOMATIC  STOCK 
REGULATOR 

Forces  its  way  into  the  paper  mill 
only    by    the    merit    of    its    device 

Used  in  Canada,  U.  S.  A.,  England, 
Finland,  Japan.  Inquiries  from  Swe- 
den,   France,    Italy,    Switzerland. 


THE  I.ABGi:ST  EBAFT  MII.I.  IN   THE 

VrOBIiD    NOW    USING    WITH    GBEAT 

ADVANTAGE    SEVEN    "HABDY" 

BE6UI.AT0BS 


ALF.     BISHOP, 
BEFBESENTATIVE    FOB    CANADA 
AND    U.    S.    A. 


ITI.l'      AND      I'Al'K 


M  A(;  AZ  I  NE 
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MILL    SUPl'LIES. 


Coiitinui'il 


i;cvcri<lKO  Supply  Co..    lAil. 

Iv    B.    Eddy   Co.,    Ltd. 

Victoria    Taper   &    Twine    Co.,    l^ld. 

rai'cluuent  Paper: 

I  all.    VfKilaldc    I'arcluiK'iil  Co.,    Llil. 

Paper  Cores: 

ICIixnian    I'apcr   Core    Co. 


Paper  Catting  Machines: 

Cameron   Jlaehine  Co. 
Walmesley,   Charles  &  Co..    Ltd. 


r;.per    and    Fnlp   Machinery: 

American    N'uitli    (/orilai-t    Co..    Inc. 

Keveridse  Supply  Co..    Lid. 

Hertrams.    Ltd. 

Black-Clawson   Co. 

Boving    Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co..    Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairl»anks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Downingtown   Mfg.   Co. 

Hamilton    Co.,    Ltd.,   Wm. 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co..   Ltd. 

Johnson   Wire  Works.    Ltd. 

Norwood    Engineering  Co. 

Mackinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

McAvity  &  Sons,   Ltd.,  T. 

Mills  Works  &  Machinery.    Ltd. 

Morrison.  J.  L.  Co. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  (;o.,   Ltd. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 

Pusey   &   Jones   Co. 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 

Stebbins  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ticonderoga    Machine   Works 

W^alsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.   Ltd. 

Walmsley,    Chas.    &    Co. 

Waterous   Engine   Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Westbye,  P.   P. 

Paper  Stock: 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Fuper    Testers: 

Canadian   Fairl)anks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works   Co.,   Ltd. 

Penstocks: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hamilton.    W'illiam    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hendrick    Manufacturing    Co. 
MacKinnon   Steel  Co..   Ltd. 
W"alsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 
White.  W.  H. 

Penstocks,  Wood  Stave: 

Canadian  Pipe  Company.   Ltd. 
Pacific   Coast  Pipe   Co.,    Ltd. 
White.    W.    H. 


Pillow  Blocks: 

Canadian   Fa'rbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian  Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
Victoria   Foundry  Co..   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 


ripe 


Riveted: 


Hendrick   Manufacturing  Co. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Pipe  —  Wood  Stave: 

Canadian    Pipe   Company.   Ltd. 

Pipes  —  Brass  &   Copper: 

Tallman  Brass  &  Metal  Co.,   Ltd. 

Piping-  —  Hifh  PresBnie: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Crane.   Ltd, 

McAvity   &    Sons,    Ltd.,   T. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Piping-   Hydraulic: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Mor.se  Co.,   Ltd. 
Dodge   Manufacturing  Co. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 

Plate   and   Tank   Works: 

Can.    Des   Moines   Steel    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian     Ingersoll-Rand     Co.,     Ltd. 
Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch   Co.,   Ltd. 


Hamilton.   William   Co.,   Ltd. 
Hendrick    Jlanufacturing  Co. 
Horton   Steel   Works.   Ltd. 
.MacKinnon    Steel    Co..     Ltd. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
Walsh   Plate  &  Structural   Works,    Lt.l 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co..    Ltd. 

Plates  —  Calenders: 

.Vr.rw  <)(h1    l-^n^ineering  Co. 

ri.eiunatic      Collecting      and      Conveying 
Systems: 

St  in  ti'vaiit.    l;.    !•".  Co.   of  Canada,    Ltd. 

Pneumatic    Thickners: 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co..    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works   Co.,    Ltd. 

X  neiuuatlc   Tools: 

c'anailian     liiKcrsoll-Band    Co.,    Ltd. 

Power    Factor    Correcting    Devices: 

i;i'is\\  old    ,^    I    o. 

Power  Condensers: 
ilriswold  &  Co. 

Piesses: 

I'oving    Hydraulic    &   Eng.    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Ingersoll-Kand   Co.    Ltd. 
Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern   Foundry   &   Machine  Co. 
I'orl    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Press  Rolls: 

Hcrtr;inis,   Ltd. 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,    Ltd. 
Hvdrauiic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 
.Sherbrooke    Machinery    C.    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Pressure   Tanks: 

steel    Trough    &   Machine    Co..    Ltd. 

Pulleys: 

Boving   Hydraulic   &    Eng.    Co..    Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.,    Ltd. 
Can;idian    J.,ink-Belt   Co..    Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  W^orks.   Ltd. 
Hamilton.    William   Co..    Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
Victoria  Foundry  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine  W'orks,   Co.   ,Ltd. 

Palp   Slashers: 

Haniilion.    William   Co.,    Ltd. 

Palp    Stones: 

American    Stone    Co.,    Inc. 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 

International   Pulp   Stone  Co. 

Lombard  &  Co. 

Iiliramichi  Quarry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

.*-*mallwood  Stone  Co. 

Smallwood-Low  Stone  Co. 

Pulp  Stone  Burrs: 

<'an.   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pulp    Thickeners : 

H,\dranlic  Machinery  Co.,  T^td. 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
Pull)  &   Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

Pulp  Wood: 

(rittsinger,   Burt  C. 

Pumps : 

Bertrams,   Ltd. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.  Co.,   Ltd. 

Can.    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand   Co..   Ltd. 

Dominion  Engineering  Works.   Ltd. 

Downingtown  Mfg.  Co. 

Goldie   &  McCulloch   Co..   Ltd 

Ooold  Shapley  &  Muir  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hvdrauiic  Machinerv  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,    Wm.   Co.,"  Ltd. 

Harland    Engineering    Co..    Ltd. 

Lawrence    Machine    Co 

McAvity  T.  and  Son. 

Northern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Ontario    Wind    Engine    and    Pump    Co.. 

Ltd. 

Peacock  Bros..  Ltd. 

I'ort    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co..    I,td. 

.Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co..    Ltd. 

Walmsley,    Charles    &    Co.,    Ltd. 

^Vaterous  Engine   Works,    Co.,   Ltd. 

Weir.    Ltd.,   G.  &  J. 

Pamps  —  Stock: 

I  anadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.    Ltd. 

Fnmps  —  Boiler  Peed: 

Canadian   Allis-Chalmers.   Ltd. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..    Ltd 
lioldie  &  McCulloch  Co..  Ltd. 
Harland  Engineering  Co  .  Ltd. 
.\lc.\vity.  T.  and  Sons.  Ltd. 
.Ncirthern   Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd 

Pyrometers: 

'1  he  Bristol  Co. 


Bug   Cutter   Knives: 

Beveridge  Supply   Co.,   Lt'd. 

J.   W.    Bolton  &  Sons,   Inc. 

Pulp   'V    l':iper    .Mill    Accessories.    Ltd. 

Ralls:  —  Re-laying: 

<'.iiiadiaii    lOriuipnient  Co.   Ltd. 
i.;artshoif.    J.    .1. 

Recording  Aium«ters: 

The    Bristol    Co. 

Recording  Instruments: 

';aiia.liaii    Ki  irl..iMk.s-Mor.se    Co..    Ltd. 

Tile   Bnsiol   Co. 

1  i-acfMii    |:i„s.,    1^1,1, 

Recording  Wattmeters: 
The   Bristol  Co. 

Refiners: 

American     Voitli    Conlait    Co..    Inc 
Bertrams,    l^td. 

Boving  Hydraulic  &   I.;iig.  Co..   Ltd 
Can.    Fairbanks-Morse    ("o      Ltd 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,  '  Ltd 
Sherbrooke    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd 
Walmsley.  Charles  *  Co     Ltd 
Waterous    Engine    Works,    Co.,     Ltd. 

Regulators  —  Steam: 

pfJk'iy.s^^V^^'""-^'  ^^°-   ■^"^• 

JIa  Lil^l^t^a^^^"    S'°''«'-    CO.    of    Can- 

Rnigulators: 

Mills   Works  &  Machinery.   Ltd 
Umi^ed  "^'^  ^'°'"""  ^°-  °*  Canada 

Reverse   Gears: 

Canadi.ui    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd 
r:iissel    Brothers. 

Kock  Drills: 

C.inadiaii    liiger.-^cli-K.iiid    Co.,    Ltd. 

Rods— Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze: 

Imperial   Trading  Co. 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,   Ltd. 

Rods  —  Welding: 

Tallman    Brass   &  Metal.   Ltd. 

Roll- Winding  Machines: 

Cameron    JIachine   Co 

I'ort   Artliur  Shipbuilding   Co..    Ltd 

Roofings  —  Plastic  and   liquid: 

Barrett   Co..    Ltd 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 
Can    Johns-Manville  Co.,    Ltd 
Reed  &  Co.,   Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 

Rope: 

Jones   &   Glassco. 

Goldie  &   McCulloch   Co.,    Ltd. 

Rosin  Size: 

Hercules  Naval   Stores 

^  era   Chemical  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 

u  ilson   Paterson   Co. 

Rotary  Cutter  Knives- 

"i   ^-    Bolton    &    Son.s,    Inc 
J  ulp  and  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 
P.otary  Sulphur  Pumaces: 

^lacKmnon    Steel   Co.    Ltd 
•stebbms  Eng.  &  Mfg.   Co.' 

Safes: 

;>V-. Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd 
'.oldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd!^ 

Salt: 

The  Canadian  Salt  Co.,  Ltd. 

Salt    Cakes: 

xh<.*^u-"iwT^"  ^  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Kalbfleisch  Corporation. 

Save-Alls: 

C'!,"!-'""    In^ersoII-Rand   Co     Ltd 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co.,  Ltd 

i^ulp  and   Paper  Mill    4cces^ripio=    t  .,i 

shI^^'"'^"^''^''ipbuilding  Co  Lid  • 

Sherbrooke    Machinery   Co.;  Ltd 
^^aterous   Engine  Works,   Co!;^  Ltd. 

Slitters    and    Rewlnders: 

Cameron      Machine   Co 
Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 
Saw  Frames: 

Can.    Fairbanks-Morse   Co      T  trt 
Goold   Shapley  &  Muir  Co.    Ltd 
Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

Waterous  Engine  Works.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Scales: 
Can     Fairbanks-Morse    Co..    Ltd 

International    Bus.    Machine    Co..    Ltd. 
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P  Ur-  I'      AND      P  A  I'  K  i;      M  A  ( i  A  /  1  N  E 


Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  Limited 

Croundwood  Pulp    —    Sulphate  Pulp    —    Woodpulp  Boards  — 

Test  Boards    —    Box  Boards    —   Butchers  Fibre    —    Newsprint 

and  Brompton  Kraft. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds. 


TH  a  LAftEL 

•^ISA  GUAPANTCE.  TH  AT  ^ 

TWSTWCKAPE,  QONTAIN3 


^^,  ,,/gglU[NE-'BROHPIPN  KftAFT  ^^,^ 


MILLS  AT: 

EAST  ANGUS  AND  BROMPTONVILLE. 

QUEBEC 


HI. AD  OFFICE  AND  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

EAST  ANGUS, 

QUEBEC 


Bathurst    Company 

LIMITED 

BATHURST,  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

UNBLEACHED 
SULPHITE 


AND 


KRAFT  PULP 

PRICE  &  PIERCE,  Limited 

SALES   AGENTS 

30  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


The 

Belgo 

Paper  Co.,  Limited 

Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 


NEWS  PRINT 

Groundwood  Pulp 

Sulphite  Pulp 

Lumber 


Railways  - 
H.  Biermans,  G«n.  i/lgr 


Canadian  National 
Canadian  Pacific 


I'     A  X  I)      PA  I'  K  i;      .M  A  C  A/  I  N  E 
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MILL    SUPPLIES.  —  Continued. 


Screen  Flatea: 

rertrains.    Ltd. 

Union    Screen    Plate   Co.    of  Canada 

Waterous   Enfjine  Works,   Co.,  Ltd. 


Screens: 

.American    Voith    Contact    Co..    Inc. 
Bertram.s.    Ltd. 

Bovlns  Hydraulic  and  Eng.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Can,idi,in    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Can.    Kairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Can.  Link-Belt  Co.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,    William   Co.,   Ltd. 
Hendrick   Manufacturing   Co. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 
Port  .\rtliur   Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 
I'ulp  and   Paper  Mill  Accessories,   Ltd. 
Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co.,   Ltd. 
Walmesley,   Charles  &  Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous  Engine  Works,   Co.,   Ltd. 
Westbye,   P.   P. 


Separators 


Oil: 


Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Goldie  &  MoCulloch  Co.,  Ltd. 

Separators  —  Steam: 

Canadian    Faiiiiaiiks-Morse   Co..    Ltd. 
Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 
Peacock    Bros.,    Ltd. 

Shaftlner: 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dominion    Engineering  Works   Ltd. 

Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co 

Ltd. 

^^'ate^ous   Engine  Works,    Co.,    Ltd. 

Sheet   I>ead: 

•I'he   Canada    Metal   Co.,    Ltd. 

Sheets — Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze: 
McAvity  &  Sons,   Ltd..   T. 
Tallman  Brass  &  Metal,   Ltd. 

Sheet   Samplers: 
John   Date. 

Shlng-le  Machines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    IngersoU-Rand   Co..    Ltd. 

Shower  Pipes: 

Dominion  Engineering  Works,  Ltd. 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd. 

I  ort   -Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

Shredders: 


Size: 

Vera   Chemical   Co., 


Ltd. 


Slab   Chippers: 

Hoving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works,   Co.,   Ltd. 

Slitters  and  Re-Wlnders: 

Bertrams,  Ltd. 
Cameron    Machine   Co. 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 
Langston  Co.,  Samuel  M. 
Morrison.  The  J.  L.  Co. 
Ticonderoga    Machine    Works. 
Walmsley,    Charles   &    Co..    Ltd. 

Slittlner    and    Boll-Windin?    Machines: 

Cameron  Machine  Co. 

Sinks   ft   Tops — I^aboratory,  Acid  Proof: 

.Alherene    Stone    Co. 

Smelter  Klnlngr: 

Alberene  Stone  Co. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co..   Ltd- 

Smoke  Stacks: 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works,   Ltd. 
Hamilton    Co.,    Wm. 
Hendrick    Manufacturing  Co. 
MacKinnon   Steel    Co..    Ltd. 
Port   Arthur   Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd 
The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co  ,   Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works.    Co..    Ltd. 

Snow  Flows: 

Canadian  Equipment  Co.,   Ltd. 

Soda  Ash: 

Wil.son,    Paterson   Co. 

Snot   Cleaners: 
Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 


Solder: 

Canada  Metal  Co. 

McAvity    T.    &   Son 

Tallman    Hr.i.ss   .t   Metal,    Ltd. 

Spiral    Conveyors: 

Canadian    Falrhanlis-Morso  Co.,    Ltd. 

Can.    Link-Hell    Co..    Ltd. 

Waterou.s    Engine    Works,    Co.,    Ltd. 

Splicing-   Tissue: 

Iiemis    Manufacturing    Associates. 

Splitters: 

Hamilton,    William   Co.,    Ltd. 

SpUt  FuUeys — Wood  and  Steel: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine   Works  Co.,    Ltd. 

Sprinkler  Tank: 

Can.    Des.    Moines   Steel   Co..    Ltd. 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sprocket: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
Can.    Link-Belt    Co.,    Ltd. 
.    Hamilton    Gear   &    Machine    Co 
Hamilton,    William    Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern    Foundry    &    Machine    Co. 
Waterous   Engine   Works   Co..    Ltd. 

Stacks: 

Dominion   Engineering  Works,    Ltd. 
Hamilton,    William    Co.,    Ltd. 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 
Port   .-Vrthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd. 

Stackers: 

Canadian   Link-Belt  Co.,   Ltd. 

Tanks  —  Iron  and  Steel: 

MacKinnon  Steel  Co..  Ltd. 

Walsh    Plate   &Structural   Works.    Ltd. 

Waterous    Engine    Works.    Co.,    Ltd. 

Steam   Appliances: 

Tieveridge  Supply  Co..   Ltd. 
Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   Ltd. 
McAvity.    T.   and   Son. 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill   Accessories,  Ltd. 
Waterous   Engine  Works,   Co..    Ltd. 

Steam  Engines: 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co  .   Ltd. 
Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  B.  F. 
Walmsley,   Charles   &  Co..   Ltd. 

Steam    Begtilator: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co..    Ltd. 
Crane   Co..    Ltd. 
McAvity.   T.  &   Son. 

Steam  Specialities: 

Beveridge   Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse    Co.     Ltd. 

Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories.  Ltd. 

Waterous   Engine  Works   Co.,   Ltd. 

Steam   Shovels: 

Canadian  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steel  Barrels: 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Steel    Factory   Equipinent: 

Steel    Trough    &    Machine   Co.,    Ltd. 

Steel  Plate  Construction; 

Hendrick   Manufacturing  Co. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co..   Ltd. 

Steel  Storage  Tanks: 

Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 
Stoel  Shop  Boxes: 

Steel  Trntigh  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 
Steam  Tnrbines: 

Canndian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co..   Ltd 

rioklip   ,<t   McCuIloch   Co..    Ltd. 

.'^tnrtpvant.    B.    F.   Co.  of  Canada,    Ltd. 

Stokers — Mechanical : 

"ahrock    ,<t    'Wilcnx.    Ltd, 

Combustion    Engineering    Corporation, 

Ltd. 
The  TTnder-Feed  Stoker  Co.  of  Canada. 
Limited. 

Stones — Pulp: 

American    Stone    Co. 
Beveridge   Supply  Co..  Ltd. 
Canadian  Fairbanks-Mor.se  Co.    Ltd. 
International    Pulp    Stone    Co.  ' 
Lombard  &  Co. 
MiramichI    Quarry   Co. 
Pulp     &   Paner   Mill    Acces.sories,    Ltd. 
Smallwood    Stone    Co. 
Smallwood-Low   Stone   Co. 

Stoneware — Chemical,    Acid-proof: 

Alherene    Stone    Co. 
Feveridge   Supply   Co.,    Ltd. 

Stop  £og  Winches: 

Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd. 

Hamilton    Co.,    Wm. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd 


Strainers — Water: 

Can.    Link-Belt  Co.,    Ltd. 
labcock    &    Wilcox,    Ltd. 

Straw  Cutters: 
Pertrams.  Ltd. 

Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co     Ltd 

S°a?I^lJ,°n"on^s"t^e'e"rcrLl^.°-''«-    '"<•• 
StXTictural   Steel   Works: 

H.-ndrick    Manufacturing   Co 
^^7sl^r^ '"te  ?"''!bund^n^g^c°o..    Ltd. 
aisn  1  late  &  Structural  Works.  Ltd. 

Stuff  Chests: 

w.I'iM.'T''  '^'^JS'^es  Steel  Co.,  Ltd 
\\  .1  nisley,  Charles  &  Co     Ltd 
Waterous   Engine   Works.   Ca,'  Ltd. 

Suction  BoUs: 

Dominion   Engineering   Works     I  tri 
liydraulic  Machinery  Co^  Ltd 

S-.ilphate   of  Alumina: 

r"„,'.'     l'"*^-'""    &   Co.,   Ltd 
C.otte.sman.    M.   &   ci     Ine 
Imperial    Trading    Co' 

^^  nsoii  —I  alcrsnn    Co. 

Sulphite  Mill  Equipment: 
Alberene  .Stone  Co. 
Beveridge    Supply    Co.     Ltd 
Dominion    Engineering   Works    ltd 
Hamilton.    William   Co.,    I  td   -' 
H.Ndraulic  Machinery  (^o  .  I'id 
1  acKn.non   Steel   Co.,    Ltd 
McAvit.v.   T.  &  Son. 

wluh^m'V"   Shipbuilding   Co.    Ltd 

\\  a  bh  Plate  &  Sttructural  Works    I  td 

Waterous  Engine  Works!  Ca^Lfd 
Sulphite  Pulp: 

-Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 
Sulphate  MUl  Equipment: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd 

Canadian     Fairbanks-Morse    Co       T  t,i 

Dominion  Engineering  Works    Ltd 

Hamilton.   William   cS.,   Ltd 

MacKinnon  Steel  CoT    Ltd 

McAvity,    T.    &   Son.    ' 

??i'.^,^'""U"■    Shipbuilding    Co     Ltd 
Stebbms   Eng.    &   Mfg.    Co  ' 

iv^^^l  gi"<^  Sulphur  Co 

Wa  sh  Plate  &  Structural  Works    T  td 

W  aterous    Engine    Works,    Cof  Ltd 

Sulphite  MitscherUch: 

Jl.   Gottesman  &  Co. 

Sulphur: 

Union   Sulphur  Co 

Te.xas  Gulf  Sulphiir  Company. 

Sulphur  Burners: 

Hydraulic    Machinery    Co.,    Ltd 

MacKinnon   Steel   Co,    Ltd 

»?IL  Arthur    Shipbuilding'  Co      Ltd 

Stebbms  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co  " 

Wa  sh  Plate  &  Structural   Works    Ltd 

Waterous   Engine    Works    Co."  Ltd. 

Superheaters — Steam : 
I  abcock  &  Wilcox,  Ltd 
Canadian   Fairbanks-Mor.se  Co      I  id 
Goldie  &  Mcculloch  Co..   Ltd 

Switchboards: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,   Ltd 

H^rta'ii^l^E'^nl-SS'    f^r'"  ^<''   ^"- 
Northern    Electric   Co..    Ltd. 
Tanks: 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd 
<  an.    pes   Moines   Steel    Co      Ltd 
(anadian    Fairbanks-Morse"  Co      Ltd 
tanadian    Pine    Co.,    Ltd 
Donimion    Engineering   Works      Ltd 
Goldie  &  Mcculloch  Co.,  Ltd 
Goold    Shapley   &   Muir   Co..   Ltd 
Hamilton,   Wm.  Co,   Ltd 
Hendrick   Manufacturing  Co 
Onjario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co. 

MacKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,    Ltd 

lacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,   Ltd 

Reed  Co..  Ltd..  Geo    W 

The  Steel  Trough  &  Machine  Co     Ltd 

Toronto    Iron    Works,    Ltd 

V  ictoria   Foundry. 

Tanks — Acid: 

"^h"ite,'''w.'^H""^'''''"'"'"^  ^°- 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works     Md. 

Tanks  —  lead   I.ined: 

Barber,    W.    J.    &   Co. 


8i  !•  r  l.l'      A  \  I)      I'  A  ]'  K  \i     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Laurentide  Company, 

Limited 

GRAND '  MERE,         Q  UEBEC. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Ground  Wood  Pulp  Newsprint  Paper 

Sulphite  Pulp  Pulp  Board 


Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company, 

Limited 
Head  Office:  MONTREAL,  Que., 

THE  LARGEST  NEWS  PRINT  MILL  IN  THE  WORLD 


Manufacturers  of 

Newsprint  Paper,         Sulphite  Pulp, 

Groundwood  Pulp. 


Mills  at  IROQUOIS  FALLS,  ONT. 


1   I. 


A  \  n      I'  A  I'  M  i;      .\l  A  <;  A  /  1  NE 
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MILL    SUPPLIES.  —  C'oiitinii.il. 

Tauks:  Iron  &  Steel: 

Heiulrick    .Maiiufiu-turiiig   Co. 

I'oil    Aitluir   Sliipliuilcling  Co.,   Ltd. 
Tanks  —  Welded: 

Can.    Des   Moines  Steel  Co.,    Ijttd. 

Hendiick   Maniilacturing   Co. 

Port    Arthur    Shiplmilding    Co.,    Ltd. 
TfinkB  —  Ore: 

Hendrlck   Manufacturing   Co. 

I'ort    Artluir    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Watirou.s    Kngine    Worlss,   Co.,    Ltd. 
Tauks  —  Storag-e: 

Hendriclv   Manufacturing   Co. 

Ontario  Wind  Kngine  and   I'ump  Co. 

Ltd. 

Fort    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    I.,td. 
Tanks  —  Wood: 

Canadian   Pipe  Company,   Ltd. 

Goold    Shapley    &    Muir    Co.,    Ltd 

Pacific  Coast   Pipe  Co. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co 

Ltd. 

Port   Arthur   Sliipliuildiiig   Co.,    Ltd 

White,   W.   H. 

Telephone^Automatlc : 

Northern   Electric  Co.,   Ltd. 
Telephone — Apparatus : 

Northern    Electric    Co..    Ltd. 
Temperature  Controllers: 

The   Bristol    Co. 

Temperature  Instruments: 

The    Bristol    Co. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co..    Ltd. 
Testers — Green  Stock: 

John   Date. 
Tanks,    Steel,    Pressure    and    Storage 

Hendrick   JIanufacturing  Co. 
Timberland  Brokers: 

Crittsinger.    Burt   C. 

Can.    Woodland    &    Pulp    Agency 

Lacey,   James  D.   &   Co. 
Thermometers : 

The    Bristol   Co. 

Canadian   Pairbanks-Murse   Co      Ltd 

Canadian    Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Ltd. 
Thrust  Bearings: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co      Ltd 

Kingsbury  Machine  Works. 
Tissue —  Splicing: 

Bemis    Manufacturing    Associates. 
Towers: 

Horton    Steel    Works     Ltd 

Hendrick   Manufacturing  Co 

Walsh  Plate  &  Structural  Works.   Ltd. 
Tower  Iilnings: 

Beveridge    Supply    Co.,    Ltd. 

Stebbms  Eng.  &   Mfg    Co 
Transformer: 

Northern  Electric  Co.,   I,td. 

Transmission  Machinery: 

Boving    Hydraulic    &    Engineering    Co. 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co      Ltd 
Can.  Link-Belt  Co.,  Ltd 
Hamilton    Co.,    Ltd..    Wm 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd 
Renold  of  Canada,   Ltd.,  Hans 
Waterous   Engine   Works.    Co.,'  Ltd. 
Traps — Steam: 

Can.   Johns-Manville   Co.,   Ltd 
Canadian   Fairbanks  Morse  Co.     Ltd 
Crane   Co..    Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd 
Sturtevant,   B.   F.    Co.    of  Canada,    Ltd. 


Travelling   Cranes: 

Boving    Hydraulic   iM    Eng.    Co.,    Ltd. 
Canadian  FalrbiUiks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 
Dominion   lOngincering  Works,    Ltd. 

Ts'oUeys: 

I  loving   Hydraulic  &  Eng.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Canadian    Pairbnks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering  Works,    Ltd. 
Northern   Crane   Works,    Ltd. 
Walcrons  lOnginc  Works  Co..    Ltd. 

Troug'hs: 

licndr-ick    Manufacturing   Co. 

Ti-Qcks : 

Hamilton  Gear  &  Machine  Co. 
Canada   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 
Northern   Crane   Works,    Ltd. 

Trucks — Fulp: 

H.\ilraulic   Machinery  Co..   Ltd. 
I'oit    .\rthur   Shipbuilding   Co.,    Ltd. 

Tubes — Copper,  Brass,   Bronze: 

Tallman    Brass   &  Metal,    Ltd 
McAvity  &  Sons.  Ltd..  T 

Tubes   Cleaners : 

Babcock  i   Wilcox,   Ltd. 

L'anadian    Fairbanks-Morse   Co.,    Ltd. 

Pulp  &   Paper  Mill  Accessories.   Ltd. 

Turbines: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &  Eng.   Co.,   Ltd. 
Dominion    Engineering    Works.    Ltd. 
Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co..   Ltd. 
Hamilton    Co..    Ltd..    Wm. 
Sturtevant  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  B.  F. 


Twin«: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Victoria    Paper   &    Twine   Co., 


Ltd. 


Valves: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    Ltd. 

Crane  Co.,  Ltd. 

Jenkins   Bros.,   Ltd. 

Goldie  &  McCulloch  Co.,   Ltd. 

Hydraulic   Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 

McAvity   T.   and   Son. 

Northern  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Port  Arthur   Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

The  Under-Feed   Stoker  Co.   of  Canada 

Limited. 

Vapor    Absorption    Systems: 

Boss.    J.    O.    Engineering    Co. 

Vats: 

Hendrick   Manufacturing   Co. 
White,  W.  H. 

Ventilators: 

Can.    Sirocco    Co.,    Ltd. 

Keed,  Co..   Ltd.,  Geo.  W. 

Sturtevant   Co.   of  Canada,    Ltd.,   B.    F. 

Warping  Machinery: 

Kussel    Brothers 

Water  Intake  Screens: 

Canadian    Link-Belt   Co..    Ltd. 
Port  Arthur   Shipbuilding  Co.,   Ltd. 

VTater  Power  Plants: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &   Eng.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Water  Supply  Systems: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse   Co..   Ltd. 
Can.  Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,   Ltd. 
Goold,    Shapley   &   Muir   Co.,    Ltd. 


Water  Wheels: 

Boving  Hydraulic  &.  Eng.   Co,   Ltd 
Dominion  Engineering  Works    Ltd 
Hamilton  Co.,   Wm. 
AlcAvlty  &  Sons,  Ltd.  T. 
Nortiicni  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 
Wc'.ding  Plants: 

Canadian    l''airljanks-Mor3c   Co..    Ltd. 

Wire  Cloth  for  Paper  Machines: 

Christie     Geo.    Ltd 

Capital    Wire    Clotli    Mfg.    Co,    Ltd 

Johnson   Wire   Work.s,   Ltd 

Niagara   Wire   Weaving  Co. 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd. 

Taylor,    Ltd..   H    S. 

Tippet  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tyler,  W.  S.  Co. 

United    Wire    Works,    Ltd 

WcKtbye,    P.   P. 

Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,    Ltd 

Wliyte.  W. 

Wood   Preservatives: 

larrett    Co.,   Ltd. 
Beveridge  Supply  Co.,   Ltd. 

Waste: 

Bertrams,    Ltd. 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.     Ltd 

Christie,    John   Co. 

Waterproof  Case  Iiining: 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Water  Filters: 

Canadian    Jngersoll-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 
Water  Tanks: 

Can.    Des    Moines   Steel    Co.,    Ltd. 

I'aiiadian   Pipe  Co.,   Ltd. 

C.oold  Shapley  &  Muir  Co..   Ltd. 

Hendrick    Manufacturing  Co. 

Port   Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co     Ltd. 

Pacific   Coast   Pipe   Co.,   Ltd.   " 

Walsh  I^late  &  Structural  Works.    Ltd 

White,  W.  H. 

Welding: 

Hendrick  Manufacturing   Co. 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

V/elding   Bods: 

TalliiKui   Brass  &  Metal.   Ltd. 
Waste   Paper: 

John   C.   Christie  Co. 

West  Machines: 

Canadian   Fairbanks-Morse  Co,   Ltd. 
Canadian    IngersolI-Rand    Co..    Ltd. 

Carthage  Machine  Co. 
Dominion   Engineering  Works.  Ltd. 
Eng.  &  Machine  Works  of  Can.  Ltd. 
Hamilton,    William   Co.,    Ltd. 
Hydraulic    Machinery    Co..    Ltd 
Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,'  Ltd. 
Northern  Foundry  Machine  Co..  Ltd. 
Sherbrooke  Machinery   Co.,    Ltd. 
Waterous    Engine    Works    Co.,    Ltd. 

Winders: 

Canadian    Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd 

Cameron    Machine   Co. 

Langston   Co.,   Samuel   L. 

I'ort    Arthur    Shipbuilding    Co.,    Ltd. 

Ticoiideroga    Machine    Works. 

Wire  Cloth: 

The   Johnson   Wire  Works.   Ltd. 

Wiring-  Devices: 

Northern  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 

-Wcod  Stave  Pipes: 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pacific   Coast   Pipe   Co.,    Ltd. 
White.  W.   H. 


RAI-TILLIERES  FOURDRINIER  WIRES 


Single  and  Double  Twist 
Wires  for  Fourdrinier  Pulp 
Machines  Wire  Cloth  of  Fine 
Mesh  for  Filtering  &  Pulp 
Drainer  Cliesls. 

ALSO 

P.  A.  Inward  Flow  Rotary 
Screens, — Electric  Boilers- 
Diesel,  Semi  Diesel  Engines 
—Paulson  Acid  System  — 
Pulp  Stones— Digester  Bricks 
etc. 


MADE  BY 

RAI-TILLIERES    WIRE  WORKS    (NORMANDY    FRANCE) 

Manufactured  from  Ingot  to  finished  Wire  from  Special  Alloy 
"U.N.S."   Seam  for  Fast  Running  News   Machines 
(Strong  and  Open) 


Mail  your   Enquiries    to 


Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Limited 


170  McGILL  STREET,  MONTREAL 


m 


PULl'     A  XI)     I'Al'Ki;     MAGAZINE 


I  lie  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 


SAULT    STE    MA  RTF, 


CANADA 


DAILY  CAPACITY 
680  TONS  NEWSPRINT 
640  TONS  GROUND  WOOD 
290  TONS  SULPHITE 
35  TONS  BOARD 


MILLS  AT 
SAULT  STE  MARIE.  ONT 
ESPANOLA,  ONT. 
STURGEON  FALLS,  ONT. 


The  largest  producers  of  News  Print  paper  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada 


A     I       I   T  \/r      Sulphate  of   Alumina  for    Paper   Makers' 
if-\^  J_i  L,l  iVJL  use  Both  Commercial  and  Pure 

FREE  FROM  IRON 

ENGLISH  CHINA  CLAY 
Casein,  Pulp  Satin  White,  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE  KALBFLEISCH  CORPORATION,  Manufacturers 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New    YORK,    N.  V. 
ERIE,    PA.  BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y.  WATEEBUEY,  CONN.  ELIZABETHPOET,  N.J. 

OHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Canadian  Representative :    A.  M.  HUESTIS,  8  Colborn  Street     Toronto,  Canada. 


Waxed  Papers  for  every  purpose. 

Indian      Brand     non-curling 
Gummed  papers. 

Gummed  Paper  Sealing  Tapes. 
Gummed  Cloths. 


Box  Stays — 

Printed  Specialties 
Box  Papers 
Trade-Mark  Papers 
Printed  Sealing  Tapes. 

National  Tape  Moistening 
Machines 


CANADIAN  NASHUA  PAPER  CO.,  LTD., 


Mills  and  General  Office*; 
PETERBOROUGH,       -       ONTARIO. 


Sales  Offices: 
MONTREAL,      -    TORONTO 


I 


PULT'     AN!)     1' A  I' 


i\[  A  ( ;  A  Z  I  N  E 


R7 


EXCHANGE    DEPAR  rMI^:N'r 

Second  Hand  Machinery  —  Business  Chances  —  Wants  &  For  Sale  —  Positions  Wanted  Help  Wanted 


Vera  Chemical  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

FREEMAN,  ONT. 


Rosin  Size   —  Paper  Fillers. 

Soap  Powder  —   Felt  Soaps. 

Foam  Killers  —  Specialties. 

Clays  —  Textile  Chemicals. 


DEITCHER    BROTHERS 

Sr  KADY   BUYERS  OF 

SCRAP  IRON,  STEEL  and  METALS 

Second-hand  machinery,  RaiU,  Motors 
and  Factory  Equipment 

31  -32-33  SHANNON  ST.       MONTREAL,  CANADA 

PHONE  MAIN  8272 


Chester  B.   Hamilton  Jr.,  B.A.,  Sc ,  M.E 

K.S.Z.O..    M.A.S.M.E.,    M.S.A.S. 


KlndB 
of 


GEARS 


Iiarge 
or   Small 

SlHS 


HAMILTON   GEAR  and  MACHINE  COMPANY 

62  100  Van  Home  St.,  Toronto 


SWENSON 

Reclaiming  Machinery  for  Soda  and  .Sulphate  Mills 
Swenson  Evaparator  Oo.,  Harvey,  ILL.  iChicago.Suburbi 

(Siibsuiijr\    of  Whiting  Corponititn) 


SUPERINTENDENT     WANTED    l„r    ,s„,mII    ,,,111    in 
<>nlarn>    iiiiikiii-    bookj.jipcr,   must    he   good    on    ma- 
■mc.      Apply   with    ivi-i'ivnccs  and   .salary   re.piired 
liox  .,<):).  I'liip  ct  Paprr  .Ma-azi.i..,  (iardcnval..   (Jn.- 


cliinc 
to 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  3  i)ocket  i)iilp  trvmdcv  of 
standard  make  in  good  condition  using  stone 
"  i^  'V.r  ""^'^^^^  Barber  pressure  pump  also  Ground- 
wood  Wet  Machine.  Apply  giving  price  full 
dimensions  and  where  machinery  may  l)e  inspected 
0  Box  -  589,  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  Gardenvale, 
Que,  ' 


&  Structural  Steel  Work 


CANADIAN    DES  MOINES    STEEL    CO.,  LTD 

mi<^tS  *Vt,  CH»THAB    ONI  *]   u    „mIS  JT  .  MONIIIUL  OUl 


CAMACHINE 

SLITTERS  AND  ROLL^INDERS 
WINDERS  REWINDERS 

CAMERON  MACHINE  CO.  BROOKLYN     ny 


Economical  Production 

Aljsorli  the  vapor,  aii.i  vuu  save 
over.lryiiig,  speed  up  procliu-tion 
and    lessen    waste. 

."^sk-    for  Polder  (U)7. 

B.    T.     STUBTEVANT      CO. 

of    Canada,     Iitd. 

MoDtreal  Gait  Toronto 


SCREEN  PLATES 


-d 


The  Union  Bronze  (best  phosphorized  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
We  carry  a  laree  stock  of  blanks  of  the  various  sizes  and  can  fill  aU  orders  promptly. 
Old  plates  reclosed  and  recut  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  better 
results  than  by  any  other  process. 

BDWIN   C.    BABBITT   and    L.    VINCENT    WELCH.    Sales    Aeents 

UNION;  SCREEN  PLATE  CO.,  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 


FACTOBT:   LENNOXVILLB,  QUE. 


OITICE8:    LennoxTille,  Que. 


Pitchburg,   Mass.,   U.S.A. 


88 
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,P     AND     PAl'Kli      MAGAZINE 


ALi'HABETICAL  LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


See  Classified  List  on  Page  73. 


Unpaged  adyertisements  appear  in  every  other  ishiip 


A 

Alberene    Stone    Co .    l^X'-     •  ■     ; ;     '  '  04 

AnteHcan   Voith  Contact  Co..  Inc.    .  .  ^^ 

American  Stone  Co .'.   '  '    '  *  91 

Xmlrican   Woodpulp   Corporation    ..  24 

Ayers.  Limited 


Baboock  i>t  Wilcox 

Barrett  Co..  Ltd.    The 

Barber,  W.  J.  &  t;o-  Ltd 32 

Bathurst  Company,  Ltd. ^5 

Rates  &  Iiines,  Ltd .'!■''    '  ' 

iemis  Manufacturing  Assocat.on   .  . 

Bertrams,  Limited   ..    .  -    ■  • ;;      gg 

Belgo  Paper  Co  ,  Ltd..  The   .... 

Beveridge  Supply  Co.    Ltd 

Blacli-Clawson  Co.,    ine ^ 

Boivin.    l-'O,"**'    ■  '   p  '  ^nns'lnc  ■■      26 

Bolton.   .lohii   ^:.'S=/?^"f' Sneering      . 
Boving.  Hydraulic  &  Engineering  ^^ 

Company.    T-td jq 

i?j^trPt:{?&PaperCo.;Ltd.   :.      82 
Burgess,  E.   T 


Canada   Metal   Co.,   Ltd .j. 

Cameron  Machine  Co.    .  .    ■  ■    ■  ■    ■  •    •  ■      ^^ 
Canadian  Combustion  Co..  Ltd ^^^ 

SliaSa 'V^dr^s  &   ForgiiVgs,'  Ltd.      72 
Canadfan  Ues  Moines  Steel  Co.  ,Ltd.     8 

Canadian  Elixman  Co     Ltd     ■ 

Canadian  Equipment  eo.,  Ltti  •■  ■■ 
Canadian   Fairbani<s-Morse  Co.,   Ltd.      •!- 

c:anadian     Inse''??"-?=\,"f  pj?"-,  td  H 

Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Co.,  lAd.  . 
Canadian  Milk  Products  T-td  _^  .  • 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.  .  . 
Canadian  Nashua  Paper  Co..   Ltd.    .  .      6 

Canadian  Paperboard  Co.,  Ltd 

Canadian   Link-  Pf  It  Co.     Ltd     .  . 
Canadian    Robert    Dollar  Co..    Ltd.    .  . 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.    Ltd 

Canadian   Sirocco   Co..    Ltci 

gl^iii^i^n^^Siie'^^rchmentCo;.     ^^ 

Limited •     ■  •     •-;     '  V  ^1 

Canadian  Westmghouse  Co..  Lta.   ..      ^_^ 

ga;;t&l-'wir^Cloih&Mfg:6o.,-Lti     5g 

Christie.    George.    Ltd 

City  of  Hull    .  .    .  .    •  ■    ■  ;    • 

Clavton  Neil  &  .lones,  I-td.  .  .  .  ■  ■  ■ 
combustion  Engineering  Corporation 

Limited 

Crane,   Ltd ••    ••    • 

Critsinger,    Burt    C  o.,    Inc 

Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  The 


Date,  John ■  ■      07 

gli>\';''1,'-f  ^LfnaT  Forests  '  ^ "  Mine,       ^ 

Ontario „'>,'    i '    't  ,a' 

Dodge   Mfg.   Co.   of  Canada,   Ltd.    .  . 
Dominion  Belting  Co.   ■■••■•      ;    V      ,, 
Dominion    Engineering    Works,    Ltd.      1 » 
Dominion  Oxygen  Co..  Ltd_    .  ...    .  • 
Donnacona    PaPer   <;o.'    "d„    The    ..      24 
Don  Valley  Paper  Co..  Ltd.  The  ...  .      24 

Downingtown   Mfg.   Co 

Dryden  Paper  Co..  Ltd ■  •      ' 

Dunlop   Tire   &    Rubber -» 

Dunham.  C.  A.  Co 


Ferguson.  H.  S 

Ford.  J.  &  Co 

Foundation  Co.,   Ltd. 


22 


Gait  Knife  Co.,  Ltd .    • ?J 

Garden   City  Paper  Mills.   Ltd 1,4 

Geigy  Co..   Inc •  •    •,•  »j '" 

Goldie  &   McCuUoch   Co.,    Ltd.    .  .    .  . 

Goold    Shapley    &    Muir   Co.,    Ltd.    .  .      ^ 
Gottesman,  M.  &  Co  .  .    .  .    ■  ■    •  •   •  •    •  •      -" 

Graseili    Chemical    Co..    Ltd..    ine    .  . 
Graton   *    Knight    Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd.    .  .      ^ 

Griswold  &  Co ■    ■ 

Ciitt;!    I'cTflia   *    Rubber,    l^tcl 


Hamblet  Machine  Co.    .  •    •  ■    •  •    ■ ;    •  • 
Hamilton.    Wm.    Co.   of  Canada.    Ltd. 

Hamilton  Gear  &   Machine  Co !s  1 

Hans   Renold   of  Canada.    Ltd 

Hardy.   George   F.    ..    ..    ■•.■A^--,;- 
Harland  Engineering  Co.  of  Canaaa. 

Limited •     • 

Hay   Knife  Co..  Ltd.,  Feter 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. ,g 

Hercules  Powder  Co.    ..    • . 

HoUiday,  L.   B.  &  Co.,   Ltd ^^ 

Huestis,   AM ,•    '  t  fVi     '  '    '  '        3 

Hydraulic  Machinery  Co  ,  Ltd 


Ideal  Patents  Corporation  .  .    ...  .    •  ■ 

Indusrial     lOiigineering    Co.    .L-t'J'  ,■ ' 
International  Business  Machines  Co., 

naeinatfonal-   Pulp'.sVone    60.  '  ■in-.e 
Interlake    Tissue    Mills    Co.,    Ltd.     .  . 


Jenkins  Brothers.  Ltd 

Jenssen    Co.,    G.    D.    ..     ■■ 
Johnson   Wire    Works.    Ltd.. 
Jones  &   Classco,    Regd.    .  . 


K 


Tlie 


23 
27 


16 
23 
30 

SO 


Kalbfleiseh    Corporatioii.    The    .  .  M. 

Kander    Paper    Stock   Co..    Ltd..    Ihe     24 

Kenwood  Mills,   Ltd " 

Ivimball,   Herbert  S.    .  . 

Kingsbury    Machine  Works 

Klipstein  &  Co.,  Ltd.   A 


21 
84 


27 


Elixman  Paper  Core  Co^  Inc.  .  .  .  . 
Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
English  China  Clays.  Ltd.  .  .  ..  •• 
Engineering  &  Machine  Works  of 
Canada,    Ltd 


30 


Lacey.  Jaine.^!  D.  &  Co.  . 
Lagerloef  Trading  Co.  . 
Langston,  Samuel  M.  Co. 
Laurentide  Co.,  Ltd.  . . 
Lawrence  Machine  Co.  . 
Lombard  &  Co.  Inc 


M 


Management    Engineering    &    Devel- 

opment  Co.,  The "•> 

.Mead.  Patton  &  Co.,  Ltd 

McArthur,    Irwin,    Ltd      ^° 

McAvity.   T.  &  Co.,  Ltd.      i^ 

McKinnon    Steel    Co.,    Ltd.    .  .     .  .     ■  •      J' 
Mills   works   &   Machinery,   Ltd     .  .      80 
Miramichi    Quarry   Co..    Ltd.,    1  hi     .  .      ■■ 
Montabone.    J.    A.    F.     .  .     .  •      •  •      • 
Montreal  Locomotive  Works.  Ltd.   .  . 
Morrison,  J.  L.  Co.,  The 


N 

National  Paper  Stock  Co.,  The   ....      24 
Niagara  Wire  Weaving  Co..  Ltd.  Tlie.  .74 

.Vortiiern    Crane    Works.    Ltd 

Northern    Electric  Co..   Ltd 

Nortliern   I'^oundrj'  &  Macliine  Co.    .  . 

Norwood  Engineering  Co.  of  Canada. 

Limited 

O 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co. 

Ontario    Forestry    Branch 4 

Ontario   Wind    Engine   &    Pump   Co., 
Limited 26 

P 

Pacific    Coast    Pipe    Co.,    Ltil 

Patton.  Mead  &  Co..  Inc 

Peacock   Brothers.    Ltd.    .  .     

Penmans  Limited 20 

Pollack  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Port    Arthur    Shipbuilding   Co..    Ltd.      21) 

Porrilts  &  Spencer  Co.,  Ltd 

Price    Bros.   &   Co.,    Ltd 76 

Price  &   Pierce,    Ltd 82 

Provincial  Paper  Mills.  Ltd 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,   The 28 

I'uli)  I'i   Paper  Mill  Accessories,  Ltd.      85 
I'nip    &    l\aper    Trading    Co..    Ltd.    .. 

Q 

yiKirries,  C.  &  M.  Co 72 

R 

Reed,  Geo.  W.  &  Co..  Ltd 

Relph,  Darweii  &  Pearce 

Rollnnd  I'aper  Co..   Ltd.  

Ross  Engineering  of  Canada  Ltd.    .  .      27 
Russell    Brothers "2 

S 

Sadler  cS:    Haworth 

Sewall.  Jas.  W -2 

Sherbrooke   Machinery   Co » 

Smallwood    Stone   Co.,   The 24 

Smallwood    Low    Stone    Co.,    Ltd.    .  .  27 

Smith    Howard    Paper  Mills.   Ltd.    .  .  78 
Spanish    River    Pulp    &   Paper   Mills, 

Limited 86 

Steel  Trough  .t  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.   .  .  72 

Sterling  Electrical  Co 22 

Stinson-Reeb    Builders'    Supply    Co., 

Limited .  . 

StelJbins  Engineering  &   Mfg.  Co.    .  .  21 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd 

Sturtevant  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd 87 

.Swenson   Evaporator  Co 81 

T 

Tallnian.   Brass  &   Metal.    Ltd 74 

Taylor,    J.    A •  • 

Taylor,  H.  S.,  Ltd 23 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co 

Ticonderoga    Machine    Works    .  .     .  .      -1 

Tippett    &   Co..    Ltd ba 

Tyler.  W.  S.  Co..  The 27 

Trimbey    Machine    Works 

U 

Underfeed    Stoker    Co.    of   Can.,    Ltd.  2 
Union    Screen   Plate  Co.   of   Canada. 

Limited %' 

Union  Sulphur  Co.,  The 30 

United    Wire    Works.    Ltd ''■' 

V 

Vera   Cliemical   Co.   of  Canada    ....  S7 

Voorhees  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  ^ 

J^imited "•' 

W 

Wallace.  John  H.  W.  &  Co..  Ltd.    .  .  23 

Wardlaw.  T.  D.  &  Son  . ■  7^ 

Walmsley.  Charles  &  Co.  Ltd 14-lo 

Warren,   Kenneth   L.           ..    ■ " 

Warwick   Woollen   Mills,   Ltd.    ....  28 

Watford   I-ingineering  Works,  Ltd.    .  .  h 

Waterous  Engine  Works .  •  ■>« 

Wavagamack    Pulp    and    Paper    Co.^ 

Limited ■•    •  •    ■  ■    ■•      '""'^ 

Weir.    G.    *   J.    ^Canada).   Ltd 

Wesl'bye.    P.    P .... 

White.    W-.   H ". 

Whyte.  William ^^ 

Wilson  Patterson  Co.  ..    ■ 

Wood   Pulp   Trading   Co..    Ltd l|^ 
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